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Ths  Tsr:&c   Asiabch  (Acts  six.  81). — All  scholars  are  aware  that  there 

bas  long   l>eezi    division  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  significance  of  the  term 

Ao-iapxT7s,  some  supposing  it  to  describe  any  member  of  a  body  of  ten,  6thers 

lesiricting  it  to  one  person,  the  president  of  that  body  or  committee.     The 

adyocates  of   t^lie  latter  view  have  lately  had  their  ranks  strengthened  by  the 

aeces^on  of   I^rof .   Schiirer,  who  adopted  in  1874  the  other  interpretation. 

His  article    on    the    subject  in  Biehm's   well-known  Handworterhuch  des 

Bibli^chen  Alterthums   has  l^een,  to  a  large  extent,  re-written  for  the  new 

edition  of  tliat  valuable  work  which  is  now  coming  out  under  the  editorship 

of  Prof.  Saethgen.     Prof.  Schiirer  now  regards  the  wndpxqs  as  identical  with 

the  €ipxt^p€v^  *A<rM.s,  the  chief  priest  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship 

of  the  Csesar,  although  he  admits  that  in  other  provinces  the  offices  were 

separated.     There  can,  therefore,  have  been  only  one  ao-tapx^s.    The  use  of 

the  plural  in  Acts  and  elsewhere  admits,  it  is  thought,  of  two  explanations. 

It  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  cities  in  the  province  of  Asia, 

each  of  which  possessed  a  temple  to  Csesar,  the  chief  priest  in  which  might 

be  called  oo-capx^s.     That,  however,  would  not  account  for  the  existence  of 

more  than  one  dcridpx»ts  in  the  same  city.    Or — and  this  is  the  view  endorsed 

by  Prof.   Schiirer — it  may  be  supposed  that  the  term  as  popularly  used 

described  not  only  the  person  in  office  at  the  time,  but  also  all  those  who 

had  previously  filled  this  position.    This  view,  which  is  by  no  means  novel, 

for  it  was  mentioned  and  rejected  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  will  probably 

receive  more  attention  now  that  it  is  supported  by  the  weighty  authority  of 

one  who   has   studied  the  subject  with  wider  resources  at  his  commanc). 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  explanation,  its  full  and  clear  statement  by  a 

writer  who  once  opposed  it  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  readiness  to 

learn  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  highest  scholarship.    Prof.  Schiirer, 

like  the  late  Prof.  Delitzsch,  is  evidently  humble  enoiigh  to  retract  assertions 

which  seem  to  him  to  have  been  proved  doubtful  or  erroneous. 

Thb  Histobio  Value  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  Lioht  of  the 

M0S1?  Recent  Cbiticism.— The  present  estimate  of  the  historic  value  of  the 

Book  of  Daniel  by  the  more  advanced  exponents  of  the  higher  criticism  is 

clearly  and  compendiously  stated  in  an  address  by  Professor  Kamphausen,  of 

^nn,  which  was  originally  delivered  as  the  first  in  a  course  of  lectures  to 

clergymen,  and  has  fist  been  published  with  copious  notes.     The  Professor 

is  aji  unconipromising  opponent  of  the  traditional  belief  that  the  narratives  in 

the  Book  of  Daniel  are  reliable  history.    They  are  not  pure  fiction,  for  it  was 

not  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  draw  their  materials  entirely  out  of  their 

KO.    I« ^VOIi.    in. — THE  THINKBB.  ▲ 
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imaginatioDS,  but  they  contain  so  many  "  historic  impossibilities  "  as  to  be 
"  utterly  unusable  as  a  source  of  history."  The  unhistorical  character  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  is  said  to  be  completely  demonstrated  in  the  present  stage 
of  historical  research  (p.  40).  As  a  history  the  book  cannot  be  placed  higher 
than  Judith  and  Tobit  (p.  16).  The  main  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  alleged  in 
suppoili  of  these  sweeping  statements  are  the  following  five : — (1)  The 
incorrect  date  at  the  commencement  (i.  1).  (2)  The  representation  of 
Aramaic  as  the  native  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans  (ii.  4).  The  author  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  language  revealed  by  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  usually  known  as  Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  (3) 
The  insertion  of  a  Median  rule  between  the  death  of  Belshazzar  and  the 
accession  of  Cyrus.  This  is  wholly  unhistorical.  There  was  no  such  person 
as  Darius  the  Mede.  (4)  The  mention  of  only  two  kings  of  Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  ''  his  son  "  Belshazzar,  whereas  there  were  five  during 
the  period  with  which  the  book  deals.  (5)  The  woful  ignorance  of  Persian 
history  implied  in  the  assertion  (xi.  2)  that  there  were  only  four  kings  of 
Persia  after  Cyrus.  It  is  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reference  to 
the  buildings  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  27)  is  quite  historical  (p.  10),  that  the 
existence  of  Belshazzar  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (p.  24),  and  that  the  cuneiform  character  was  in  use  as  late  as 
270  B.C.,  that  is,  only  about  a  century  before  the  time  at  which  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  said  to  have  been  composed  (pp.  30  and  37).  Professor  Kamphausen 
is  amazingly  positive.  Again  and  again  he  propounds  as  certainties  opinions 
which  are  still  suh  judice,  ''  It  is  now  an  established  fact  **  that  Darius  the 
Mede  belongs  to  unhistorical  tradition  or  legend  (p.  28).  ''It  is  beyond 
doubt "  that  Daniel  represents  the  Magi  as  speaking  in  Aramaic  (p.  14).  "  It 
is  exegetically  quite  certain  "  that  the  little  horn  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(p.  12).  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that "  in  his  mad  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
author  alludes  to  his  contemporary,  the  mad  Antiochus  (p.  88).  This 
unbounded  assurance  is  not  unnaturally  accompanied  by  intolerance  towards 
opponents.  We  read  of  "  the  unhistorical  standpoint  of  orthodoxy  "  (p.  7), 
of  "  the  magical  idea  of  revelation  "  (p.  7),  and  of  "  a  huge  mass  of  foolish 
hypotheses "  (p.  32).  And  yet  Professor  Kamphausen  complains  of 
"  orthodoxy  which  deems  itself  infallible  "  I  (p.  40).  There  must  be  many 
among  his  readers  who  will  regret  the  ex  parte  attitude  assumed  throughout, 
and  who  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  believe  that  the  writer  who 
sketched  so  accurate  a  portrait  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reproduced  with 
approximate  correctness  several  Babylonian  names,  and  knew  of  a  Babylonian 
prince  unmentioned,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  by  all  but  native 
authorities,  can  have  been  the  blundering  ignoramus  depicted  in  this 
pamphlet. 

Fetichism. — In  his  introduction  to  his  DistinctivS  Messages  of  the  Old 
Beligions  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  a  very  characteristic  book  with  a  characteristic 
title.  Dr.  Matheson  endeavours  to  explain  the  origin  of  Fetichism,  the  worship 
of  the  lowest  things.     We  doubt,  however,  whether  his  explanation  is  in 
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wccwiance  -witli    f  Acts.    He  says,  "  It  is  not  denied  that  the  primitive  man 

seeks  bis  first    object  of  adoration  not  in  the  staxs  of  heaven,  hut  in  the 

iragments     of     Twood    and  stone  which  he  picks  up  from  the  earth.    It  is 

popnlarly  sa.id  tliat  he  reverences  the  lower  in  preference  to  the  higher  objects 

because  as  yet  liis  own  nature  is  too  lowly  to  be  aspiring.    He  is  supposed  to 

be  seeking  tilings  on  a  level  with  himself.    To  my  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 

it  is  exactly  tlie    reverse.    Instead  of  being  attracted  to  the  stone  by  its 

levelness  ^witli  liis  own  nature,  he  is  drawn  to  it  by  ifcs  appearance  of  superiority 

to  his  o^m  nature.     He  sees  in  it  something  which  presents  the  aspect  of 

a  being  above  liis  own.     He  finds  in  his  individual  life  the  evidence  of 

fluetoation  and  change ;  he  finds  in  this  inert  piece  of  matter  the  evidence 

of  steadfastness  and  immutability.     Its  very  inertness  marks  it  out  to  his 

mind,  not  only  frora  the  world  within,  but  from  the  higher  portion  of  the 

world   ^witliout.       For  the  higher  objects  of  nature^  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 

exhibit  to  the    eye    the  appearance  of  continual   change.      He  has  been 

tanght    to    reverence    above  all  things  the  attribute  of  longevity,  eternity, 

everlastingness.       He   has  been    taught   to   reverence   that  attribute   just 

beeanse    he    has  found  it  wanting  in  himself.      He  flies  for  refuge  to  the 

things  which  seem  free  from  change,  and  not  subject  to  fluctuation.     He 

finds  them  not  in  the  highest  but  in  the  lowliest  forms,  and  he  makes  these 

ioims  his  gods."     It  may  seem  to  many,  as  we  confess  it  does  to  us,  that 

this  explanation  of  matters  is  too  far-fetched,  and  too  fine-spun.    Fetichism 

belongs  to  the  stage  of  savage  life  with  which  actual  observation  would  lead 

us  to  associate  invariably  selfishness  and  violence,  cruelty  and  slavisbness. 

It  nndonbtedly  implies  a  recognition  of  there  being  a  Higher  Power  or 

Higher  Po^vers  than  man,  but  does  not  so  much  express  reverence  of  those 

powers  as  a  desire  to  control  them.     Fetichism  is  closely  allied  with  sorcery, 

ch:  an  endeavour  to  command  the  power  of  nature.    The  savage  recognizes  his 

dependence  upon  nature — ^he  needs  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  weather 

for  the  preservation  and  comfort  of  his  own  life,  and  he  desires  the  aid  of 

supernatural  forces  for  hj^  own  protection,  and  for  the  destruction  of  his 

enemies,  and  he  finds  in  magical  forms  and  ceremonies  and  incantations  what 

he  believes  is  the  method  of  commanding  the  elements.    The  very  word 

Fetich  is  derived  from  feitizo,  magic  (Hegel,  Philosophy  of  History),    The 

^ovay  in  which  the  Fetich  is  treated  proves  that  its  worshipper,  or  rather  its 

possessor,  believes  that  the  supernatural  power  it  represents  is  in  some  way 

in  bondage  to  him,  and  can  be  compelled  to  serve  his  will.    If  any  mischance 

occurs  which  it  has  not  averted,  if  rain  is  suspended,  if  there  is  a  failure  in 

the  crops,  he  binds  or  beats  or  destroys  the  Fetich,  and  so  gets  rid  of  it, 

making  another  immediately,  and  thus  holds  it  in  his  own  power.     It  is 

merely  a  creation  that  expresses  the  arbitrary  choice  of  its  maker,  and  which 

always  remains  in  his  hands.    This  state  of  mind  in  a  savage  is  perfectly 

intelligible  ;  but  we  have  some  difficulty  in  associating  him  with  a  sentimental 

dissatisfaction  with  what  is  mutable  and  transitory,  and  a  profound  reverence 

for  that  which  is  unchangeable  and  eternal* 

AS 
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Indian  and  Christian  Mysticism. — In  the  Message  of  India  Dr. 
Matheson  describes  with  great  wealth  of  poetical  language  the  main  ideas 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  Brahmanism,  and  points  out  what  he  thinks  are 
correspondences  between  them  and  certain  aspects  of  Christian  teaching. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  worship  of  Siva,  the  destroyer,  he  says:  "The 
worship  of  a  destroyer  seems  a  startling  thing,  and  appears  to  be  something 
anomalous  in  the  history  of  religion.  It  is  not  really  so,  it  is  the  second 
stage  in  the  message  of  life.  Nearly  every  man  experiences  at  one  time 
what  the  Brahman  has  experienced  and  photographed.  What  is  that 
destroyer  whom  the  Brahman  worships  ?  It  is  the  destroyer  of  shams,  of 
illusions,  of  dreams.  The  destruction  he  craves  is  the  destruction  of  things 
which  to  him  have  no  existence  except  in  imagination ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  destroying  of  vain  fancies.  He  wants  to  get  his  mind  emancipated  from 
illusions.  This  is  what  every  life  experiences  in  its  second  stage — the  stage 
in  which  its  primitive  hope  has  faded  into  despair.  The  moment  we  find 
that  life  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  early  promises,  we  seek  refuge  in  the  belief 
that  the  things  we  desired  were  only  shadows.  Our  greatest  comfort  lies  in 
contemplating  their  unsubstantiality,  and  in  looking  to  a  state  of  things 
where  they  shall  have  no  existence  even  in  thought.  At  these  times  we  all 
worship  the  destroyer ;  our  view  of  eternity  is  itself  that  of  a  destroyer,  of 
something  that  shall  rend  in  tatters  our  webs  of  sophistry.  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  this  aspiration  of  the  Brahman  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Christianity.  It  presents,  on,  the  contrary,  one  of  the  main  links  by  which 
a  Christian  missionary  might  connect  the  religion  of  the  Cross  with  the 
religious  life  of  India.  When  we  sing  in  our  churches  every  Sunday  those 
words  of  Keble^ 

"  Till,  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love, 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above,* 

are  we  breathing  any  other  aspiration  than  that  which,  in  somewhat 
fantastic  form,  is  expressed  in  the  creed  of  Brahmanism  ?  "  Dr.  Matheson 
would  have  strengthened  his  position  greatly  if  the  words  in  which  Christian 
aspiration  is  here  expressed  had  been  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  if  he  had 
shown  that  they  contain  an  idea  which  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  on  the  lips  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  of  our  Lord,  that 
we  expect  to  find  authoritative  statements  of  the  aspirations  characteristic 
of  the  religion  we  hold.  The  fact  that  a  Brahman  could  use  these  words 
of  Eeble  to  express  his  religious  aspiration  does  not  of  necessity  prove  that 
Brahmanism  and  Christianity  are  somewhat  spiritually  akin  to  each  other. 
Some  might  conclude  from  it  that  the  Christian  poet  had  accidentally  fallen 
upon  a  somewhat  heathenish  idea  and  sentiment.  By  a  Brahman,  we 
suppose,  the  words  would  be  taken  as  a  literal  and  matter-of-fact  statement 
of  desire :  a  Christian  would  be  bound  to  acknowledge  that  they  contain  a 
strong  and.  somewhat  overstrained  sentiment,  clothed  in  a  figure  of  speech 
which  is  not  to  be  interpreted  literally. 
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Thb  Apoobyphaii  Acts  of  thb  Apostles  and  Geology. — ^In  the 
TJft^lLtd  Presbyterian  Magazine  the  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D.,  points  out  a 
Tery  interesting  connection  between  a  passage  in  the  apocryphal  Acta  Petri  et 
PauU,  and  the  geological  changes  indicated  on  the  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Japiter  Serapis,  at  Pozzuoli  (Puteoli).  In  the  beginning  of  the  Acta  we  have 
an  account  of  the  terror  of  the  Jews  when  they  heard  that  Paul  had  appealed 
toCiesar.  They  agree  finally  to  petition  Nero,  "  the  king,"  to  hinder  Paul 
by  any  means  from  reaching  Eome.  Nero,  nothing  loth,  orders  all  the 
harbours  of  Italy  to  be  watched,  in  order  that  Paul  should  be  seized  on 
landing,  and  forthwith  executed.  In  the  midst  of  these  consultations  the 
Apostle  lands  at  Puteoli,  or  as  the  writer  invariably  calls  it,  Pontiole,  accom- 
panied by  Dioscoros,  the  master  of  the  ship  that  had  brought  him  from 
Malta  to  Syracuse.  Paul  had  healed  his  son  of  a  mortal  sickness,  and 
moved  by  this,  Dioscoros  had  become  a  zealous  Christian,  and  had  accom- 
panied his  benefactor  from  Syracuse.  On  arriving  at  Puteoli  the  new 
convert  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  magistrates  of 
the  town  concluded  that  this  must  be  Paul,  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  head 
to  Nero.  The  emperor  then  assembled  all  the  Jews,  and  called  upon  them 
to  rejoice  because  their  enemy  was  slain.  Meantime,  when  Paul  heard  what 
had  been  done  to  his  friend  Dioscoros,  having  gathered  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Puteoli,  he  led  them  out  of  the  city  as  far  as  Baisd,  a  few 
miles  farther  round  the  Bay  of  Naples  :  then  looking  back  upon  the  city  he 
had  left,  he  prayed  to  God  to  avenge  His  saint  on  the  ungodly  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  city  "  sank  a  fathom  into  the  shore  of  the  sea."  In  the 
frontispiece  of  Sir  Charles  LyelPs  Elements  of  Geology  a  representation  is 
given  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Puteoli,  with  per- 
forations ia  the  second  drum  of  each  column,  indicating  that  the  building 
had  bJL  one  time  been  submerged  to  a  certain  depth  in  the 'sea — the  perfora- 
tions having  been  made  by  a  mollusc  called  the  lithodomiis,  which  can  only  live 
nnder  water.  A  careful  examination  of  the  temple  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  floor  of  the  building  must  have  been  above  sea  level  in  a.d.  230.  An 
inscription  recording  gifts  presented  by  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  222  to  235,  was  discovered  in  the  temple,  showing  that  the 
bnilding  was  then  in  use.  But  soon  after  this  time  the  process  of  sinking 
mnst  have  begun.  The  extent  to  which  this  proceeded  is  indicated  by  the 
perforations  on  the  columns  to  which  we  have  alluded.  After  a  thousand 
years  another  change  set  in,  and  the  building  gradually  rose  from  the  waters. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  ruin,  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
pedestals  of  the  columns,  was  above  sea  level ;  but  since  then  the  process 
oi  sinking  has  gone  on,  at  the  rate  of  abbut  one  inch  in  four  years,  and  the 
depth  of  water  is  now  almost  two  feet.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  the 
origm  of  the  passage  in  the  Acta,  The  writer,  landing,  it  may  be  from 
Syria  or  Egypt,  at  the  half-ruined  harbour  of  Puteoli,  sees  there  stately 
columns  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  round  it  are  other  buildings  likewise 
ruined  and  partly  submerged.    He  finds  no  one  who  can  tell  him  of  the 
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disaster  which  caused  this.  The  last  historical  incident  he  knows  of  Pateoli 
is  Paul's  landing  there.  If  Alaric  had  by  this  time  sacked  Puteoli,  that 
transaction  most  likely  referred  to  the  paltry  city  on  the  cliff;  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  disaster  which  had  thus  sunk  in  the  water  the  statelier 
older  city  ?  The  city  had  dropped  from  knowledge  from  the  time  of  Paul's 
visit.  Paul  must  have  been  the  cause  of  this  disappearance.  Paul  must 
have  cursed  it,  and  so  it  sank.  The  historian,  or  rather  novelist,  thus 
supplies  the  geologist  with  the  information  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  city 
was  submerged  some  six  feet.  Mr.  Thomson  concludes  by  remarking  that 
the  fact  that  the  connection  between  the  two  thiugs — the  passage  in  the 
Acta  Petri  et  Pauli  and  the  peculiar  marks  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple  at 
Puteoli — has  never  been  noticed  before,  proves  how  little  geologists  study 
patristic  literature,  and  how  little  students  of  patristic  literature  study 
geology. 

Minute  Prediction. — It  has  oeen  said  that  miracles  which  were 
originally  designed  to  assist  in  the  establishing  of  Christianity  are  to-day  a 
great  obstacle  to  faith.  The  same  is  being  said  by  many  concerning  the 
prophecies.  By  a  general  consent  of  many  critics  the  principle  has  been  laid 
down  that  prophetic  imagery  should  not  be  too  literally  interpreted,  and  that 
we  should  rather  look  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  main  conception  of  a  prophecy 
than  of  its  circumstantial  details.  Within  certain  limits  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  principle  is  a  reasonable  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  evangelists  are  careful  to  note,  we  find  many 
circumstantial  details  in  the  predictions  concerning  Christ  literally  fulfilled ; 
yet,,  at  the  same  time,  a  stand  needs  to  be  made  against  the  gratuitous 
multiplication  of  such  supposed  cases  of  minute  prediction.  Travellers  in 
the  East  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  this  matter :  it  seems  impossible 
for  them  to  notice  wild  beasts  prowling  about  among  ruins  without  drawing 
our  attention  to  a  prophecy  that  those  particular  places  will  be  given  over  to 
that  particular  kind  of  wild  beast.  Yet  surely  the  prophecy  finds  its 
fulfilment  rather  in  the  desolation  of  the  place  than  in  the  presence  of  the 
lion  or  jackal,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Eev.  A.  W.  Archibald,  D.D.,  writing 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacral  asserts  that  the  prediction  of  minute  circumstances 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  prophecy — that  it  constitutes  the  only  difference 
between  sagacious  foresight  and  divinely-given  actual  foreknowledge.  "  Any 
one,"  he  says,  "  can  make  a  vague  prediction  and  run  a  fair  chance  of  having 
it  verified.  It  is  the  wonderful  minutisQ  which  test  the  matter  of  a  real 
inspiration."  He  is  unfortunate  in  the  proofs  he  draws  from  Isa.  liii.  in 
support  of  his  assertion.  **  When  we  read,"  he  says,  **  of  the  Person  of 
whom  the  prophet  speaks,  that  '  He  opened  not  His  mouth,'  we  are 
reminded  of  the  patient  silence  of  Christ  which  was  so  inexplicable  to  Pilate ; 
and  when  we  read  again,  *  His  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in 
His  death,'  we  are  struck  with  the  correspondence  to  subsequent  facts,  when 
the  Lord  was  *  with  the  wicked  '  in  being  crucified  between  two  thieves,  and 
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was  '  witii  the  rich  iu  His  death '  in  that  He  was  buried  in  the  private 
garden  of  the  wealthy  Joseph,  while  the  rich  Nicodemus  brought  a  hundred 
pounds  of  fragment '  myrrh  and  aloes/  "    T^e  evangeUsts  do  not  speak  of 
ihese  incidents  in  the  Passion  as  being  fulfilments  of  prophecy,  and  it  is 
highly  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  right  to  describe  them  as  such. 
Christ  did  not  maintain  silence  all  through  His  trial :  time  after  time  He 
spoke  to  His  judges,  and  in  one  instance  He  spoke  to  a  bystander.    The 
general  idea  of  the  prophecy  did  find  fulfilment  in  His  unresisting  sub- 
mission to  injury.      The  popular  opinion  that  the  fact  of  a  rich  man's 
providing  a  tomb  for  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  words, 
**  With  Uie  rich  in  His  death,"  is  equally  unfounded.    The  general  idea  of 
&e  passage  in  Isaiah  is  that,  "  even  after  His  death,  the  people  pursued 
their  Benefactor  with  insults :  He  was  buried,  not  with  His  family,  but  with 
the  open  deniers  of  God."    *'  The  rich  "  are  synonymous  with  **  the  wicked," 
unfamiliar  as  such  a  collocation  may  be  to  us.    There  are,  indeed,  in  the 
Psalms  many  examples  of  **  the  humble  "  or  **  the  poor"  standing  for  '*  the 
righteons,"  and  this  of  itself  implies  that  **  the  rich  "  might  stand  for  "the 
wicked."    We  have  something  like  a  parallel  to  it  in  Luke  vi.   24  and 
Matt.  xix.  23.    The  passage  in  Mark  xv.  28,  which  Dr.  Archibald  might 
have  quoted  in  support  of  the  other  instance,  he  quotes  of  minute  prediction, 
has  now  disappeared  from  the  Eevised  text.    It  is  almost  certainly  an 
uninspired  comment  (based  on  Luke  xxii.  37)  which  came  to  be  accidentally 
embodied  in  the  text.    Christ's  being  counted  a  transgressor  and  treated  as 
one  would  have  been  an  adequate  fulfilment  of  Isa.  Uii.  12,  even  if  no  others 
had  been  crucified  with  Him  on  Calvary. 

Beligion  :  Its  Future. — According  to  an  article  in  the  Fcrrtnightly 
Review  by  Dr.  Momerie,  **the  religions  of  the  world  ultimately  resolve 
themselves  into  two  kinds.  The  priests,  as  a  rule,  and  the  great  majority  of 
mankind,  have  embraced  the  one  ;  the  prophets,  and  a  very  small  minority, 
the  other.  The  one  is  interested,  the  other  disinterested.  The  one  is  the  art 
<A  getting  good  things,  the  other  the  art  of  becoming  good.  The  one  ignores 
morality  or  relegates  it  to  a  secondary  place,  the  other  makes  morality 
supreina  The  one  is  the  religion  of  savages,  and  of  a  low  state  of  evolution ; 
we  may,  therefore,  call  it  the  religion  of  the  past.  The  other  is  the  religion 
of  the  noblest  of  our  race ;  it  belongs  to  the  highest  stage  of  evolution,  and 
we  may,  therefore,  call  it  the  religion  of  the  future."  We  are  further  told 
that  this  **  religion  of  conduct  "  will  not  require  from  its  adherents  an  explicit 
recognition  of  a  God,  and  that  it  will  probably  cheer  men  with  the  hope  of 
immortality.  One  could  wish  that  the  latter  doctrine  were  to  be  based  on 
some  firmer  foundation  than  that  our  author  assigns  to  it,  viz.,  the  strong 
probability  that  all  things  will  not  end  in  fiasco  and  collapse.  He  says  that 
the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  called  Christianity — nob  **  the  Christianity 
<rf  Christondora,  but  the  Christianity  of  Christ."  So  far  these  vaticinations 
are  very  comforting.    It  is  consoling  and  encouraging  to  learn,  on  what  we 
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hope  is  good  authority,  that  we  have  got  out  of  the  lower  stage  of  evolution, 
and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  conduct 
As  Christians,  too,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  no  movement 
characterized  by  greater  faithfulness  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ 
can  go  wrong  or  end  in  failure.  Unfortunately,  however.  Dr.  Momerie 
quenches  all  the  hopes  he  would  fain  inspire  by  telling  us  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  true  knowledge  concerning  Christ.  "  The  New 
Testament,*'  he  says,  *'  more  often  than  not,  perhaps,  misrepresents  Him. 
Even  the  first  three  Gospels,  as  we  have  them,  are  quite  untrustworthy. 
Nor  do  the  MSS.  help  us  much ;  for  sometimes  they  support  what  we  feel 
sure  He  did  not  say,  and  fail  to  support  what  we  feel  sure  He  did  say.  tThere 
is  but  little  authority  for  the  story  of  His  conversation  with  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  and  yet  we  know  instinctively  that  it  is  true.  There  is  strong 
authority  for  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  yet  we  know  instinctively 
that  it  is  false.  Further,  it  is  now  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Gospel  miracles— except  possibly  those  of  healing 
— were  altogether  imaginary."  This  last  statement  is  a  curious  one.  The 
writer  probably  meant  to  say  that  actual  cures  were  wrought,  but  that  they 
had  a  naturalistic  and  not  a  supernatural  explanation ;  yet  his  words,  on  the 
face  of  them,  imply  that  the  cures  were  miraculous  in  the  ordinary  eibnse  of 
the  word.  If  the  Gospels  are  untrustworthy,  and  men  have  to  rely  upon 
what  their  instinctive  feelings  prompt  them  to  select  as  true  from  the  ancient 
documents,  Christendom  will  soon  be  in  a  much  more  demoralized  condition 
than  even,  according  to  Dr.  Momerie,  it  now  is.  We  warmly  approve  the 
zeal  with  which  he  demolishes  the  caricature  of  Christian  teaching  which  he 
has  drawn.  He  has,  however,  misnamed  it :  it  is  not  the  Christianity  of 
Christendom,  but  the  "  Christianity  "  of  Dr.  Momerie.  Something  more 
than  miscellaneous  and  slatternly  information  is  needed  for  criticizing,  not  to 
speak  of  overthrowing,  even  the  Christianity  of  the  schools.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  its  weaknesses  and  its  defects,  but  it  must  be  known  accurately  before 
an  opinion  concerning  it  that  is  worth  having  can  be  formed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  religion  of  the  future,  whatever  its  name  is  to  be,  will  not  be 
characterized  by  the  spirit  of  the  above  article,  for  that  is  flippant  and 
rancorous  to  the  last  degree. 


TRB  DELATION  OF  TEE  CHURCH  TO  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

By  Rev.  Pbof.  W.  Garden  Blaikib,  D,D.,  LL.D. 

So  much  has  lately  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  that  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  no  settled  positions  had  been  reached  by  this  time  of  day 
that  might  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  discussion.  In  complying  with 
an  editorial  request  to  make  a  contribution  on  the  subject  to  this  journal,  it 
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may  be  useful  for  me  to  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  noting  first,  some  points  on 
which  there  may  be  said  to  be  general  agreement,  and  then  adverting  to  the 
more  misty  region  in  which  doubt  or  debate  still  prevails. 

1.  All  seem  to  be  agreed  that  to  promote  social  improvement  is  not  the 
primary  object  of  the  Church.  Some  may  indeed  lean  to  the  position  that 
the  Christian  Church  cannot  do  much  good  in  any  other  way  than  as  a 
civilizing  agency,  which,  through  the  gentle  agencies  in  her  hands, 

"  Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros  "  : 

but  no  one  would  seriously  set  this  down  as  the  chief  end  of  the  Church. 
Her  direct  and  primary  business  is  with  the  soul ;  she  is  charged  with  God's 
biased  message  of  love  and  grace  in  Christ,  and  enjoys  the  great  prisdlege  of 
inviting  men  back  to  His  favour  and  friendship.  Her  message  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  sin  has  brought  its  curse  into  the  world,  separating  man  from 
God,  and  dooming  him  to  punishment ;  over  against  which  fact  she  has  to 
set  the  blessed  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 
from  sin  in  every  sense,  and  restore  them  to  their  lost  inheritance,  as  the 
children  of  God,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Whatever 
else  the  Church  may  do,  she  must  ever  deal  with  this  as  her  chief  business ; 
and  experience  has  shown,  and  continues  to  show,  that  if  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  discharge  this  duty  in  a  hearty,  lively,  sympathetic,  and 
consistent  manner,  their  labour  is  appreciated  by  many  in  all  classes,  high 
and  low.  Instead  of  the  working  classes  giving  them  the  cold  shoulder,  they 
will  be  drawn  as  by  a  charm  to  listen  to  their  voice,  and  in  the  message  that 
makes  them  feel  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ,  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  eternal  glory  are  not  shams  or  shadows,  but  realities,  they  will 
find  something  fitted  to  refresh  and  satisfy  them  more  than  higher  earn- 
ings or  shorter  hours.  The  Church  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  tradesman 
whose  old  business  has  gone  to  pieces  through  new  fashions,  and  who  must 
follow  the  new  fashion  if  he  is  to  live.  Whatever  minor  adaptations  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  may  find  desirable,  his  principal  work  will  ever 
remain  the  same.  But  then  it  is  a  work  that  has  never  prospered  hitherto 
when  gone  about  in  a  sleepy,  formal  way,  as  it  never  has  failed  when 
dischai^ed  with  life  and  sympathy ;  and  the  same  conditions,  both  of  failure 
and  success,  are  applicable  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Another  point  is  hardly  less  generally  accepted — that  nevertheless 
the  Church  has  something  to  do.  with  social  problems — with  the  regeneration 
of  society,  and  the  reform  of  social  wrongs.  Sin  being  the  great  disturbing 
force  which  has  given  rise  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  she  is  called  to 
contend  with  sin  in  every  form,  and  try  to  destroy  it  wherever  it  has  found  a 
footingin  our  world.  Selfishness,  greed,pride,  ambition,  and  other  such  sinshave 
from  time  immemorial  created  infinite  suffering  and  inflicted  infinite  wrong 
on  great  masses  of  men ;  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  lift  up  her 
▼oice  against  the  practice  of  such  sins,  and  use  her  influence  for  their  destruc- 
tion wherever  her  voice  can  be  heard.    Let  it  be  allowed  that  the  direct 
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function  of  the  Church  is  to  turn  individual  men  fi^om  sin  to  God ;  yet  she  can 
neither  look  on  calmly  while  social  wrong  is  perpetrated,  nor  content  herself 
with  merely  exhorting  those  who  suffer  wrong  to  be  patient  and  amiable. 
Besides,  the  Church  will  always  find  that  certain  social  conditions  are  favour- 
able, perhaps  indispensable,  to  the  right  discharge  of  Christian  duty,  so  that 
if  she  so  much  as  wishes  men  and  women  to  be  good  Christians,  she  will 
strive  to  extricate  them  from  all  unfavourable  social  conditions,  such  as 
poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  dirt,  and  surround  them  with  conditions  more 
favourable  to  a  Christian  life. 

8.  Further,  there  are  certain  forvM  of  social  improvement  with  which  it 
is  very  natural  and  suitable  for  the  Church  to  concern  herself.  Such  are — the 
better  housing  of  the  poor,  temperance  reform,  the  improvement  of  work- 
.shops,  especially  where  the  work  is  sedentary,  and  where  foul  air  is  particu- 
larly noxious;  shortening  of  hours,  especially  for  women  and  children;  pro- 
tecting the  day  of  rest,  encouragement  of  education,  and  likewise  of  whole- 
some recreation ;  reclaiming  the  erring  and  the  outcast,  especially  the  drunkard 
and  the  prostitute ;  nursing  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  cheering,  help- 
ing, and  encouraging  the  downcast.  All  these  are  acknowledged  to  be  suit- 
able labours  of  love  for  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  cannot  be  said  with 
truth  that  at  the  present  day  the  Church  is  careless  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  all  active  and  living  Churches  greatly  disposed  towards  one  or 
more  forms  of  such  labour.  The  care  of  the  poor,  and  especially  the  sick 
poor,  might  be  added  to  the  list,  if  public  provision  were  not  made  for  that 
purpose.  Even  as  it  is,  there  are  forms  of  beneficence  bearing  on  certain 
classes  of  the  poor  in  which  the  Church  may  engage  with  great  benefit  to 
them  and  moral  advantage  to  herself ;  such  as  rescue-homes,  cripple-homes, 
creches,  inebriate-homes,  and  institutions  for  the  imbecile,  and  for  the  aged 
and  helpless.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  great  field  which  General  Booth  has 
so  manfully  and  valiantly  occupied.  Kome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and 
Churches  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  up  a  new  idea  of  vast  compass,  and 
grapple  with  it  the  moment  it  is  tabled.  But  the  support  which  Christian  men 
have  so  generally  given  to  Mr.  Booth's  scheme,  the  favour  with  which  it  has 
been  received  on  every  side,  shows  how  the  tide  is  flowing  in  our  Churches, 
and  how  much  there  is  of  readiness  to  promote  measures  of  social  ameliora: 
tion  when  feasible  plans  are  started  under  competent  men. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  dividing  line  where  the  views  of  the  Churches 
and  the  views  of  working  men  are  liable  to  diverge.  Some  of  the  measures 
which  we  have  now  specified  are  liable  to  be  treated  somewhat  contemptuously, 
if  they  be  represented  as  proofs  that  the  Church  is  trying  to  do  her 
duty  to  the  children  of  labour.  Many  of  these  objects  belong  to  the 
category  ob  charity,  and  what  working  men  demand  is  not  charity  but 
justice.  They  maintain  that  they  are  not  getting  their  own.  They  are  not 
getting  that  proportion  of  profit  which  rightly  belongs  to  those  whose 
labour  has  mainly  created  the  profit.  All,  or  nearly  all,  that  the  Churches 
do  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  must  be  a  mere  bagatelle,  so  long  as  they  decline  to 
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back  the  claim  of  the  working  classes  to  a  very  different  place  from  that 
which  they  hold  now  in  the  economy  of  industry.  Three  questions  in 
particular  occupy  the  attention  of  working  men  around  us ;  hours  of  labour, 
or  an  Eight  Hours  Bill ;  rates  of  wages  and  the  policy  of  strikes ;  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  land  and  capital  of  the  country.  The  question  now 
becomes  a  very  serious  one — what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in 
reference  to  these  ? 

1.  The  Eight  Hours  Bill.  To  us  it  seems  plain  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  Church  to  lend  support  to  this  (as  yet)  very  crude 
and  undigested  measure.  Two  matters  are  involved  ;  generally,  the  desira- 
bility of  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  specifically,  the  advisability  of  an 
enactment  which  would  make  it  illegal  for  workmen  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  On  the  first  point  there  is  general  agreement ;  on  the 
second  point  we  are  far  from  agreement.  The  whole  current  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  this  country  for  many  years  has  been  running  toward  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour.  We  say  advisedly,  opinion  and  feeling ;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  mere  sentiment,  because  it  has  been  made  out  clearly  that  more 
work  and  better  work  in  proportion^  can  be  done  in  the  shortened  period. 
The  manufacturers  were  not  ruined,  as  they  apprehended  they  would  be,  by 
the  Ten  Hours  Act ;  they  got  more  work  for  the  time,  and  of  better  quality 
than  when  the  working  day  was  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours. 
S&  for  eight  hours,  it  seems  to  most  of  us  that,  in  most  employments,  if  a 
man  work  eight  good  hours  he  does  very  well.  If,  by  general  consent,  eight 
hours  should  become  practically  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the  work- 
man would  certainly  have  a  more  leisurely  and  desirable  life ;  more  time  for 
reading,  for  self-improvement,  and  for  intercourse  with  his  family  and  his 
friends.  In  this  point  of  view,  his  life  would  come  to  be  more  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  professional  classes,  and  he  would  get  a  Uft  over  that  gulf 
that  at  present  separates  the  cultured  and  leisurely  classes  from  those  who 
eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  This  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
very  desirable  consummation.  The  working  classes  by  the  possession  of  the 
suffrage  share  the  political  power  and  responsibility  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
moet  desirable  not  only  that  they  should  have  leisure  to  gain  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  political  problems,  but  that  tbey  should  be  in  a  position 
to  exchange  views  with  members  of  other  classes,  and  to  stand  abreast 
of  them  in  discussing  questions  for  the  general  good.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
said  by  some  that  greater  leisure  in  the  hands  of  workmen  of  low  tastes 
means  more  time  in  the  public-house,  and  greater  degradation  of  personal 
character.  But  do  all  the  cultured  and  leisurely  class  make  an  unex- 
ceptionable use  of  their  leisure  ?  What  of  those  children  of  fortune  whose 
oiie  object  in  life  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  who  have  hardly  ever  known 
what  an  hour  of  good  solid  labour  of  any  kind  means?  What  of  the 
fashionable  habitues  of  Monaco  or  of  the  race-course?  Of  course  in  some 
cases  there  would  be  abuse  of  increased  leisure.  But  one  would  hope  that 
the  influence  of  living  Christianity,  the  growth  of  intelligence,  the  increased 
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sense  of  respoDsibility,  the  growing  regard  for  character  that  marks  a  class 
rising  in  importance  and  influence,  would  be  powerful  checks  against  the 
growth  of  sensual  indulgence  in  connection  with  shortened  hours. 

With  one  of  the  arguments  often  advanced  for  shortened  hours  we  have 
not  much  sympathy.  We  mean  the  plea  that  a  larger  number  of  work- 
men would  be  needed  to  do  the  country's  work,  and  thus  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  would  be  thinned,  and  their  miseries  relieved.  Two  remarks 
occur  to  us*  on  this  argument :  first,  that  if  more  men  were  needed  for  the 
same  amount  of  work,  and  the  market  price  of  that  piece  of  work  remained 
the  same,  the  wage  for  a  day's  work  must  fall ;  and  second,  that  even  if  the 
labour  market  were  relieved  to-day,  yet,  with  a  population  growing  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  old  difiBculty  would  return  in  the  next 
generation.  Besides  this,  we  have  doubts  whether,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who 
are  out  of  work  are  equal  in  ability  to  those  who  are  pretty  regularly 
employed.  It  is  the  least  efficient  men  who  are  first  paid  off  when  slackness 
sets  in ;  and  if,  by  some  sudden  cowp  de  main,  employment  were  to  be  found 
for  all  these  in  existing  establishments,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  work,  at 
least  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  would  not  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  first-class  employer  would  be  unable  to  continue  to  employ 
such  indifferent  skill. 

The  other  question  bearing  on  the  point  now  before  us  is.  Would  it  be 
wise,  or  would  it  even  be  feasible,  to  pass  an  enactment  that  should  abso- 
lutely prevent  employers  from  receiving,  or  workmen  from  giving,  more  than 
eight  hours'  work  ?  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  case  of  great  factories  is 
different  from  the  case  of  ordinary  places  of  industry.  In  a  great  factory, 
depending  wholly  on  its  machihery,  all  must  work  together,  and  all  must 
stop  together ;  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  distinction  between  the  man 
of  eighty  and  the  lad  of  eighteen.  But  take  establishments  not  depending 
on  machinery,  and  especially  establishments  where  the  pay  is  for  piecework, 
and  see  how  the  rule  would  act.  Take  a  compositors'  room,  for  example. 
Why  should  a  young,  strong,  able-bodied  man  not  have  the  power  of 
working  more  than  eight  hours  if  he  wished?  If  it  became  a  general 
practice  to  work  but  eight  hours,  he  would  naturally  conform  to  that  as  his 
general  practice ;  but  who  shall  say  that  he  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law 
from  working  an  extra  hour,  or  several  extra  hours,  if  the  exigencies  of 
business  or  his  own  interests  required  it?  Most  men  would  say  that  it 
would  be  absolute  tyranny  to  prevent  him.  We  cordially  admit  that,  for 
an  occupation  like  the  miner's,  where  the  damp,  the  foul  air,  and  the 
constrained  posture  are  so  ruinous  to  health,  a  limit  of  eight  hours  is  most 
reasonable.  What  goes  against  common  sense  is,  to  apply  to  all  employ- 
ments, whatever  their  nature,  the  same  rule  you  apply  to  the  miner's.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  view  that  must  commonly  be  taken  in  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  That  the  Churches  should  be  expected  to  support  a  hard-and-fast 
eight  hours  bill  is,  I  think,  unreasonable,  but  not  that  they  should  give  their 
influence  for  shorter  hours  as  a  general  rule. 
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2.  Next,  as  to  wagt^  and,  strikes.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable 
that  Chnrchcs  should  be  expected  to  meddle  much  with  these.  Let  it  be 
cheerfully  allowed  that  the  proportion  of  profit  which  workmen  have  been 
wont  to  receive  as  wages  in  prosperous  times  and  prosperous  businesses 
when  employers  were  making  great  fortunes,  has  been  too  small;  that 
workmen  have  done  right  in  claiming  more ;  and  that  they  have  only 
exercised  their  legal  right  when  they  have  refused  to  work  on  what  they 
have  deemed  insufficient  wages.  Still,  it  is  true  that  the  Churches,  for 
(he  most  part,  are  ttot  competent  to  decide  when  a  strike  is  warranted  and 
when  it  is  not,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  them  to  commit 
themselves  to  one  side  under  a  vague  impression  that  it  was  right.  The 
issues  of  a  great  strike  are  so  serious  every  way — serious  to  the  employer,  and 
very  serious  to  the  employed — that  Churches  as  such,  or  even  ministers  or 
members  of  Churches  in  their  individual  capacity,  would  not  be  warranted 
m  interfering  gn  one  side  or  the  other,  except  on  the  clearest  perception 
of  the  merits  of  the  case.  Only  in  one  case  has  the  present  writer  been 
able  to  see  so  clearly  on  what  side  justice  lay  as  to  warrant  him  in 
coming  before  the  public  in  favour  of  men  on  strike.  That  case  was  the 
strike  in  the  Scottish  railways  a  few  years  ago,  where  the  question  was 
not  so  much  one  of  wages  as  length  of  hours.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  length  of  time  during  which  many  men  had  to  work  was  most 
inhuman,  and  that  a  public  protest  against  it  was  demanded.  But  even 
in  this  case  one  had  to  qualify  one's  support  by  strongly  disapproving  of 
the  men  for  striking  without  the  stipulated  notice,  and  for  coercing  those 
who  were  willing  to  work.  And,  generally,  there  have  often  been  so  many 
things  connected  with  strikes  of  a  repulsive  kind  that  the  Churches  have 
been  glad  to  give  them  a  wide  berth,  although  we  gladly  own  that  in 
recent  years  strikes  have  been  comparatively  free  from  the  ugly  features 
that  used  to  mark  them  in  former  days. 

3.  Then  as  to  the  great  question  of  land  and  capital.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  fair  mind  not  to  admit  that  there  is  force  in  some  of  the  arguments  that 
demand  some  redistribution  of  these.  Some  of  our  ablest  poUtical  economists 
—such  as  Adam  Smith,  Prof.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  and  Prof.  Elliott 
Caimes — admit  that  no  wealth  can  be  produced  without  labour,  and  that 
those  who  through  great  wealth  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life  without  labour, 
are  made  rich  by  the  labour  of  others.  The  annual  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to  be  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  millions 
sterling.  If  out  of  this  amount  something  like  two  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  go  as  rent,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  interest  on  capital, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  milhons  to  others  who  do  not  practise  manual 
labour,  there  remains  only  about  five  hundred  millions  as  wages  paid  to  those 
whose  manual  labour  produces  the  comforts  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  do 
not  inquire  whether  the  above  division  of  the  national  income  be  quite  correct, 
but  if  it  be  anything  hke  correct,  it  is  enough  to  raise  a  very  serious  question, 
Are  not  the  actual  workers  underpaid  ? 
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It  is  the  strong  conviction  of  many  that  they  are  underpaid ;  and  yet 
when  one  asks  how  this  is  to  he  remedied,  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to  answer. 

There  are  just  two  ways  of  altering  the  present  distribution  of  wealth — 
by  wholesale  revolution,  or  by  piecemeal  reform. 

Bevolution  takes  all  the  land  and  all  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
throws  them  into  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  But  how 
are  you  to  deal  with  the  present  holders  ?  You  must  either  confiscate  their 
property,  or  remunerate  them  for  it.  If  you  remunerate  them,  you  continue 
the  present  burden  on  labour,  merely  changing  its  incidence  ;  nominally  you 
present  the  people  with  valuable  property,  but  the  property  is  so  tremendously 
mortgaged  that  the  interest  of  the  mortgages  swallows  up  the  proceeds. 
If  you  confiscate,  you  do  an  enormous  wrong  to  the  present  holders,  who 
have  acquired  their  property  on  the  faith  that  they  would  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  Even  granting  it  to  be  a  bad  system  that  allows  individuals 
to  possess  so  large  a  share  of  the  general  property,  as  some  do  now,  the 
system  has  grown  up  and  continued  for  centuries,  and  the  whole  foundations 
of  society  would  be  shaken,  and  interminable  violence  and  anarchy  would  be 
introduced,  by  any  measure  that  would  suddenly  transfer  the  ownership  to 
the  mass  of  the  nation. 

That  Christian  Churches  of  any  denomination  should  be  expected  to 
support  such  a  proposal  is  out  of  the  question.  On  other  grounds,  too, 
besides  moral,  the  project  is  beset  with  difficulties.  If  land  and  capital  are 
all  made  national  property,  there  must  be  a  great  army  of  Government 
officials  to  administer  them.  But,  for  the  most  part.  Government  officials  are 
neither  the  most  active  nor  the  most  conscientious  and  careful  of  managers. 
To  suppress  all  interest  a  man  may  have  in  the  success  of  his  labour  is  not 
the  most  likely  way  to  make  him  an  efficient  worker.  And  what  security 
could  we  have  for  the  success  of  the  scheme  ?  How  could  we  secure  that,  in 
the  attempt  to  work  it,  it  would  not  fall  into  confusion,  and  in  the  end 
aggravate  the  evils  it  was  designed  to  cure  ?  Certain  it  is  that  the  English 
are  far  too  practical  a  people  to  launch  out  into  a  great  revolutionary  scheme 
on  the  mere  strength  of  an  idea  or  a  pretty  theory.  It  is  easy  to  draw 
beautiful  pictures,  like  Mr.  Bellamy's  in  Looking  Backwards^  but  that  a  great 
nation  could  ever  glide  into  such  a  scheme  without  resistance  or  protest  is  as 
completely  out  of  the  question  as  that  a  man  should  sleep  a  mesmeric  sleep 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  awake  *'  all  right,"  as  the  story  supposed. 
Whoever  may  give  support  to  such  revolutionary  schemes,  the  Christian 
Church  can  never  be  of  the  number.  And  whatever  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
working  men  may  allege  against  her,  it  were  absurd  to  blame  her  for  not 
helping  in  this. 

But  all  the  more  on  this  account  ought  the  Church  to  encourage  all 
feasible  methods  for  promoting  a  better  distribution  of  land  and  capital. 
Schemes  for  allotments,  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  land  needed  for  public 
interests,  for  peasant  proprietorship,  for  fair  rents,  and  the  like,  deserve  all 
encouragement.    Entails  and  primogeniture  rights  should  be  prohibited,  as 
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tendiDg  to  tmdne  accnmulation.  Whether  measures  might  be  devised  to 
restrict  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  a  question  which  we  do  not 
feel  competent  to  discuss.  But  whatever  is  competent  in  the  direction  of 
giving  the  people  more  interest  in  the  land  and  capital  of  the  country,  though 
it  might  fall  far  below  what  would  be  demanded  for  a  perfect  system,  is 
Burely  loudly  called  for  in  the  interest  both  of  justice  and  expediency. 

And  there  are  other  things  with  which  the  Church  ought  to  charge 
herself.  She  might  do  much  to  vindicate  the  honourable  position  of  the 
labourer.  It  was  under  Pagan  Eome  aud  Greece  that  labour  was  judged 
disgraceful,  that  it  was  work  for  slaves,  not  free  men.  What  a  hft  the 
labourer  got  when  the  Son  of  God  became  a  member  of  the  labouring  class, 
and  with  His  own  hands,  in  all  likelihood,  worked  for  His  living  !  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  as  if  manual  labour  were  altogether  on  a  par  with  intel- 
lectual, bat  much  might  be  done  to  mitigate  the  view  of  it  as  degrading,  the 
leaven  of  which  still  works  so  often.  A  word  of  cheer  and  encouragement  for 
the  labourer  from  those  who  do  not  labour  like  him  might  often  be  like  cold 
water  to  the  thirsty  soul,  and  prove  very  refreshing.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
by  studied  words  or  formal  encouragements  that  good  might  be  done,  as  by  a 
Bympathetic  spirit  finding  natural  outlets  on  informal  occasions,  and  thus 
indieatiug  the  more  conclusively  what  lies  within. 

Might  not  much  good  be  done  hkewise  by  the  Church  setting  herself 
light  against  the  hard  selfishness  that  has  so  much  influence  in  the  world  of 
labour,  and  trying  to  encourage  a  more  considerate  and  brotherly  spirit? 
Oar  fictional  literature  seems  at  present  to  have  this  for  one  of  its  objects  ; 
many  is  the  story  that  comes  down  on  selfishness,  and  soeks  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  In  a  question  of  this  kind  the  pulpit  ought  not  to  lag 
behind  the  novel.  Nor  ought  this  to  be  treated  as  a  httle  matter.  It  is  not  a 
qnestion  on  which  a  passing  hint  at  distant  intervals  will  suffice.  Bather,  it 
ought  to  be  clearly  set  by  every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  before  his  mind  as  one 
of  the  practical  matters  on  which  he  ought  to  bestow  the  greatest  pains. 
The  promotion  of  such  a  spirit  might  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  aims  of 
big  hfe.  "  To  sweeten  the  breath  of  society,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Chalmers', 
is  surely  a  noble  and  blessed  achievement.  Is  it  not  embraced  in  the  second 
danse  of  the  angePs  song,  "  Peace  on  earth  "  ?  And  might  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  profound  satisfaction  to  any  minister  if  he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
antipathy  of  class  to  class,  and  especially  if  he  brought  about,  or  even  helped 
to  bring  about,  a  happy  relation  between  employer  and  employed  ? 

In  any  discussion  of  this  subject  it  would  not  be  right  to  overlook  the  great 
fonction  of  the  Church  to  train  men  to  those  moral  and  spiritual  habits, 
which,  by  promoting  self-control,  industry,  thrift,  and  foresight,  contribute 
80  much  to  make  the  working  man's  life  worth  living.  After  all,  of  how 
Kttle  avail  is  the  most  amply  provided  home  without  these  habits  ?  Under 
the  influence  of  them,  each  day  of  ordinary  hfe  brings  new  stores  of  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment,  while  the  want  of  them,  even  in  the  richest  homes, 
is  aisociated  with  splendid  misery.    And  if,  over  and  above  the  ways  and 
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habits  of  a  moral  life,  there  be  found  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  life  of  faith, 
how  unspeakable  the  blessing  1 

After  all,  the  Church  that  by  its  affectionate  and  faithful  ministrations 
continually  promotes  this  spirit,  does  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  working 
man. 


"J^OTT   WE  SEE   THBOUGH  A    GLASS,  DABKLYr 

By  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenteu,  Eipon. 

The  beach  was  a  pleasant  one,  with  long  stretches  of  bright  smooth  sand, 
broken  here  and  there  by  rocks  and  pools.  These  lent  an  agreeable  variety  of 
form  and  contrast  of  colour  to  the  scene,  for  the  rocks  abounded  in  rich  marine 
vegetation ;  feathery  weeds  of  brightest  scarlet  and  richest  purple  lay  side  by 
side  with  jSoating  ribbons  of  emerald  hue.  The  placid  pools  that  nestled  in 
the  hollows  held  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  hidden  within  their  depths,  and 
from  their  mirror-hke  surface  flashed  back  the  reflection  of  the  sunlight. 
Nor  were  they  devoid  of  life.  When  the  tide  was  high,  and  the  sea  covered 
them,  they  became  the  favourite  haunt  of  certain  sea-mice,  crabs,  shrimps, 
and  others,  who  now  and  then  found  themselves  imprisoned  in  these  shallow 
depths  until  they  should  be  released  by  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  enabled 
to  seek  their  homes  in  the  greater  depth  beyond* 

The  crabs,  of  course,  were  independent  of  the  tide.  They  could  breathe 
in  the  air  or  under  the  water*equally  well,  and  would  often  go  to  and  fro 
across  the  hard  smooth  sand  back  to  their  ocean  home.  Owing  to  this 
peculiarity  they  held  their  heads  rather  high,  and  were  inclined  to  think 
themselves  very  superior  in  knowledge  and  power ;  they  certainly  had  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  things,  and  as  knowledge  is  said  to  be  power, 
perhaps  they  were  not  so  very  far  wrong.  Anyway,  this  was  the  spirjf 
which  animated  a  certain  crab  who  frequented  the  largest  of  the  pools ;  and 
apparently  not  without  reason,  for  he  was  constantly  appealed  to  in  any 
matter  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  this  surely  was  some  excuse  for  him  if  he 
seemed  at  times  to  think  that  he  knew  everything.  He  was  of  an  inquir- 
ing and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  too.  He  made 
friends  of  every  creature  in  his  own  element,  the  sea,  and  learnt  from  them 
what  he  could;  but  he  made  friends  also  in  his  excursions  to  the  pools 
with  others  who  lived  in  the  air,  from  whom  he  learnt  new  facts.  Upon 
these  he  was  wont  to  enlarge  when  he  returned  to  the  sea,  and  so  he 
gradually  acquired  a  position  of  teacher,  and  was  constantly  referred  to  in 
matters  of  dispute.  His  most  attentive  pupil  and  most  constant  disputant 
was  a  young  sole  whose  home  was  far  below  the  surface,  and  who  rarely 
quitted  its  unruffled  depths.  Half  buried  in  the  sand,  she  would  lie  and 
listen  to  the  wondrous  stories  of  her  friend  and  teacher,  the  crab.  Around 
them  would  gather  one  and  another  of  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
occasionally  throwing  in  a  word  of  comment  or  approval,  or  propounding  a 
difficulty,  or  more  rarely  contributiug  a  piece  oE  information. 
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"But  what  is  the  sua?  You  keep  talking  of  the  sun,  and  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean;  what  is  the  sun?"  she  sharply  inquired,  in  the 
midst  of  an  interesting  account  of  the  crah's  morning  on  the  rocks. 

''  The  sun  is  the  source  of  life/'  said  the  crab  sententiously,  not  best 
pleased  at  having  his  story  spoilt. 

"  Well,"  said  the  sole,  "  we  seem  to  get  on  very  well  without  him,  none 
of  OS  have  seen  the  sun,  and  yet  we  live  very  comfortably,  and  have  got 
all  we  want,  plenty  of  food  and  comfortable  snug  homes." 

"  Ah  I  "  rejoined  the  crab,  "  you  don't  really  live  without  the  sun ;  you 
think  you  do  because  you  don't  know  him ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  different 
world,  I  can  tell  you,  if  there  were  no  sun." 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  he  is  like.    Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 
"  No,  I  cannot  say  I  have,"  admitted  the  crab ;   "  no  one  has  seen 
him  at  any  time."^ 

"Then  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  such  thing;  it  is  only  your 
absurd  imagination,  and  you  think  to  impose  upon  us  because  you  know 
some  things  which  we  don't.  I  shan't  believe  it  unless  you  can  prove  it," 
said  the  sole,  wriggling  the  sand  triumphantly  ofif  her  back  as  she  glanced 
lotmd  for  approval  at  the  plaice  and  whiting  who  had  gathered  near,  and 
settliog  herself  again  with  the  air  of  having  completely  posed  her  teacher. 
"Well,  I  believe  in  him  because  I  have  felt  his  heat  and  have  seen 
his  light,"  said  the  crab. 

*'Then,  did  the  sun  make  light  and  heat?"  asked  a  whiting,  who 
had  been  listening  very  attentively. 

"  They  axe  part  of  him,"  repHed  the  crab ;  '*  he  would  not  be  a  sun 
without  light  and  heat,  and  none  of  them  can  be  separated.  There  can 
be  no  Hfe  without  heat  and  light ;  everything  would  die  if  they  were 
gone.     As  long  as  the  world  has  been,  so  have  they." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  petulantly  put  in  the  sole.  '*  What  do  we 
know  of  sun,  or  heat,  or  light,  living  down  here?  Perhaps,  if  you  could 
tell  us  what  these  things  a/re,  we  could  follow  you." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  difficult,"  admitted  the  crab,  "  because  you  have 
had  no  experience  of  these  things.  And  yet  I  think  I  can  do  it,  because 
if  I  can  show  that  I  speak  the  truth  about  the  things  you  da  know,  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  about  what  is  above  you,  won't  you? 
To  begin  with,  you  cannot  see  the  sun ;  I  have  never  actually  seen  him 
myself;  neither  can  you  feel  his  heat,  for  you  are  a  fish.  But  here  I 
may  remark  that  you  must  be  willing  to  believe  the  testimony  of  those 
who  can,  if  you  see  that  it  is  not  contradicted  by  anything  you  know. 
It  is  as  much  beyond  your  power  to  feel  heat  as  it  is  to  see  the  sun; 
bat  this  is  no  proof  that  they  do  not  exist ;  you  must  '  take  these  on 
faith,'  as  they  say.  And  yet  not  altogether,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
for  you  can  examine  carefully  the  evidence  there  is  of  such  a  thing  as 
heat.  Though  you  cannot  yourself  experience  it,  you  can  test  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  have ;  and  you  can  observe  its  effects,  and  see  if  they 
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can  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way.  If  they  cannot,  it  clearly  shows 
that  this,  which  is  called  heat,  is  a  very  real  thing.  And  when  you  see 
that  it  fits  in  and  explains  a  whole  number  of  things  you  could  not 
understand  before,  you  will  be  ready  to  believe  you  have  found  what  is 
true,  will  you  not?  But  I  won't  ask  you  to  agree  to  this  yet.  I  will 
first  show  you  that  you  have  some  knowledge  of  light.  There  is  not  one 
of  you  that  is  entirely  destitute  of  light  Let  us  put  it  to  the  test,  come 
along." 

So  sayiug,  the  crab  crawled  upward,  accompanied  by  his  friend  the 
sole,  and  by  several  others  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  conversation, 
and  were  interested  in  its  continuance.  After  going  some  distance,  he 
approached  a  rock  which  reared  itself  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
sea's  surface.     Upon  this  he  mounted,  and,  tumiog  to  the  sole,  inquired: 

"Do  you  see  no  difference  in  the  sea  here  from  what  it  was  below?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  bright  and  blue ;  down  below  it  is  dull 
and  dreary.  I  often  come  up  here  to  enjoy  a  good  swim,  and  I  love  the 
change." 

**  This  is  light,"  said  the  crab,  *'  and  down  below  is  darkness.  You 
love  light,  you  say;  and  you  evidently  know  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness,  since  you  come  up  here  to  enjoy  it." 

"  But  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  argue  like  that.  Of  course,  I  know 
the  difference  between  blue  sea  and  gloomy  sea,  but  it  does  not  prove  to  me 
that  light  has  got  anything  to  do  with  it,  nor  that  light  comes  from  the  sun," 
objected  the  sole. 

"  We  must  go  a  little  further  then,"  said  the  crab,  crawling  onwards 
towards  the  shore.  By-and-bye  he  gained  a  rock  which  rose  above  the  waves, 
and,  calling  to  the  sole,  urged  her  to  swim  upward  as  he  climbed  until  they 
touched  the  surface.  As  they  did  so,  he  bade  her  notice  how  much  paler  the 
ocean  grew,  so  pale  that  she  could  hardly  bear  it,  yet  for  one  moment,  before 
she  sank  relieved  to  the  ocean  bed,  she  caught  a  glow  of  golden  glorious  light. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  proved  to  you  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
light ;  you  have  felt  it  in  your  own  experience.  It  must  come  from  some- 
where. You  did  not  make  it,  did  you  ?  Neither  did  I.  You  have  seen  that 
the  higher  you  go  the  more  light  you  get,  and  it  would  go  on  increasing  if  you 
could  bear  it,  until  at  length  you  would  reach  the  sun." 

"  But  where  is  the  sun  ?  "  timidly  asked  a  plaice  that  was  floating  near. 

"  The  sun  is  everywhere,  throughout  all  nature,  and  yet  we  think  of  him 
most  often  as  in  heaven,"  replied  the  crab.  "  I  admit  that  we  are  wrong 
to  do  this,  because,  as  I  said  to  you,  the  whole  world  would  be  different  if 
there  were  no  sun — everything  would  lack  life.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  speaking  of  him  in  this  way  to  you,  who  live  down  here  and  cannot  see 
all  the  wondrous  things  he  does." 

"Well,  I  admit  the  light,"  sighed  the  sole,  as  she  sank  somewhat 
exhausted  on  the  sand  ;  "  but  I  did  not  see  any  sign  of  a  sun,  nor  do  I  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  one ;  there  was  only  a  great  flood  of  light, 
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and  snrely  this  is  part  of  that  same  natare  you  keep  talking  about  so  much. 
"We  could  get  on  very  well  if  we  had  light  only.  What  gain  would  a  sun  be, 
ftnd  why  need  you  assert  that  the  light  has  any  connection  with  the  sun  ?  " 

"  The  sun  makes  us  sure  that  we  shall  always  have  light.  There  are 
times  when  we  seem  to  lose  it,  and  have  to  try  and  find  our  way  in  the  dark 
with  no  light  to  guide  us.  I  have  often  been  caught  on  the  rocks  by  darkness 
coming  on,"  said  the  crab,  '*  and  all  the  world  has  seemed  topsy-turvy,  and 
everything  in  confusion,  but  I  could  always  console  myself  by  saying, 
'By-and-bye  it  will  be  light,*  as  I  shuffled  back  to  the  sea,  for  I  knew  the  sun 
was  somewhere.  There  are  times  when  we  don't  see  the  sun  for  several 
days;  we  have  light  all  the  same,  but  not  for  so  long  together,  nor  so  bright — 
everything  is  cold  and  chill.  I  have  learnt  from  a  swallow  who  often  comes 
and  sits  on  the  rocks  and  chats  to  me,  that  they  call  this  winter.  Then, 
again,  there  are  times  when  the  sun  shines  constantly,  and  it  is  hardly  dark 
at  all;  they  call  that  summer.  It  is  lovely  and  warm  then;  everything 
bursts  i|ito  life." 

"  But,"  objected  the  sole,  "  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  a  sun ;  it 
only  proves  that  you  feel  the  light  and  the  heat ;  and  you  don't  expect  me  to 
believe  in  an  argument  which  is  only  drawn  from  your  feelings,  feelings  which 
I  don't  share.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  persuade  yourself  that  there  is 
asm  because  you  feel  what  you  call  its  light  and  heat,  but  it  is  no  proof." 

"  True,"  rejoined  the  crab,  **  I  don't  ask  you  to  go  by  what  I  feel,  nor 

yet  by  what  you  feel  yourself,  because,  as  I  said  before,  being  a  fish,  you 

cannot  feel  heat,  even  if  you  would.     But  you  can  judge  of  the  truth  by  the 

difference  which  its  absence  makes.     When  there  is  no  heat  all  is  barren  and 

K»Lre;  there  is  no  life  in  anything.     My  friend,  the  swallow,  tells  me  that 

after  he  flies  away,  in  the  winter,  everything  dies ;  the  trees  are  bare,  the 

leaves  all  withered,  the  flowers  dead.     But  when  summer  comes  and  the  sun 

shines,  the  warmth  calls  out  new  life,  and  everything  seems  to  smile ;  the 

grass  begins  to  grow,  the  trees  to  deck  themselves  with  leaves,  and  the  flowers 

to  bloom.     The  swallow  tells  me  too  that  there  are  lands  where  they  always 

enjoy  the  sun,  because  they  are  nearer  to  him  than  we  are,  and  flowers 

blossom  and  fruit  ripens  every  day.     Surely  you  will  believe  that  there  is  a 

nm  somewhere  when  you  see  what  a  tremendous  difference  his  absence 

makes." 

"  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  you  had  never  actually  seen  the 
nm  ?  "  asked  the  sole. 

"  I  meant  that  I  had  only  seen  the  light  and  felt  the  heat  and  knew  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  sun,  and  I  said  I  had  never  actually  seen  it,  because 
I  believe  that  there  are  some  of  those  beings  they  call  men  who  think  that 
they  have,  and  who  maintain  it  is  only  the  same  as  the  earth  after  all.  Two 
of  them  were  down  on  the  beach  some  time  ago  with  a  long  round  thing 
which  they  looked  through.  They  were  looking  at  the  ships,  I  know,  for  I 
heard  them  say  so,  and  then  they  sat  down,  and  one  told  the  other  that  they 
eoald  make  things  like  the  one  he  had  got  through  which  they  could  look 
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at  the  sun  itself,  and  that  they  could  find  out  what  it  was  made  of,  and  that 
it  was  not  so  wonderful  after  all,  as  some  people  imagined.  That  a  long 
time  ago  people  used  to  worship  the  sun,  but  that  nobody  thought  of  doing 
so  nowadays.    They  call  themselves  *  scientific,'  I  believe." 

"Well,"  said  the  sole,  "you  have  better  opporttmities  than  we  of 
knowing  these  things,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  all  about  the  sun.  It  must  be 
very  nice  to  be  able  to  get  near  him,  I  know  this  from  the  greater  joy  I  feel 
when  I  can  sport  and  splash  in  the  clear  blue  waters  above.  How  happy 
you  must  be  when  you  can  crawl  across  the  golden  sajid  and  lie  basking  in 
his  rays !    I  wonder  what  those  other  creatures  feel  whom  you  call  *men,*" 

"  Oddly  enough,  I  heard  two  of  them  talking  about  him  not  long  ago/* 
said  the  crab.  "  I  was  lying  in  a  pool  half  hidden  beneath  a  bunch  of  cool 
sea-weed,  when  they  came  along  the  beach  and  sat  down  on  the  rock  above 
me.  This  is  what  I  heard,  and  though  they  never  mentioned  the  sim  by 
name,  but  always  talked  of  '  him/  it  is  quite  clear  whom  they  meant." 

"  What  I  crave  is  more  certain  knowledge.  '  No  man  hath  seen  him  at 
any  time,*"  said  the  younger  of  the  two,  "  and  so  we  have  nothing  definite 
to  go  upon." 

"  Nothing  but  his  revelation  of  himself,  his  works,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
ever-constant  presence,"  assented  the  elder.  "  *  In  the  beginning  he  created/ 
we  are  told ;  '  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made.'  That  was  one  revelation  of  himself.  *  In 
him  was  light,  and  the  light  was  the  life  of  men ' ;  thus  he  continues  to  show 
us  of  himself,  because  that '  true  light '  is  still '  the  life  of  men,  and  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'  Again,  not  only  was  he  *  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,'  but '  he  came  unto  his  own * 

"  Here  I  lost  the  end  of  the  sentence,"  explained  the  crab,  **  for  at  that 
moment  a  large  wave  washed  towards  us,  causing  them  to  rise  to  their  feet 
and  almost  sweeping  me  from  my  niche.  I  managed  to  cling  to  the  rock 
pretty  firmly,  and  when  it  subsided  the  younger  of  the  two  was  speaking." 

"  A  consuming  fire,  you  say  ?  "^ 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  as  a  fierce  heat.  It  was  foretold  that  he  should 
be  '  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  should  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier,'  for  not  only  is 
it  true  that  *  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,'  *  in  the  day  when  he  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men,'  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is  doing  so  now. 
You  know  it  yourself,  you  feel  it  in  your  soul,  and  though  you  may  be 
troubled  with  these  doubts  so  that  darkness  hath  blinded  your  eyes  for  a 
time,  all  would  be  clear  to  you  if  you  would  but  keep  close  to  him  who  hath 
said,  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.' 

"Again  the  wave  washed  towards  us,  and  this  time  my  two  friends 
turned  homewards,  doubtless  continuing  the  conversation  as  they  went,  for 
they  moved  slowly,  with  their  faces  toward  the  ground.  As  for  me,  I  crawled 
homewards  too,  to  be  met,  oddly  enough,  by  your  question,  *  What  is  the 
sun?'" 
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TEE   EXPEDIENCY   OF   CHBISTS   DEPABTUBE. 

By  Rbv.  Geobgb  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.SJl. 

St.    Luke  xxiv.   29 ;    St.    John  xvi.  7-11. 

"  Abwe  with  us :  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent."  "  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away."  I  have  placed  these  two  passages 
together  not  because  they  have  any  connection  either  in  time  or  text,  but 
because  they  present  the  two  sides  of  a  great  problem — its  difficulty  and  its 
solntion.  If  ever  a  prayer  could  have  been  pronounced  beforehsind  to  be 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  be  the  cry  of  the  disciples  for  the 
continued  presence  of .  their  Lord.  Whether  it  expressed  itself  before  or 
after  the  resurrection,  the  instinct  from  which  it  proceeded  was  the  same — 
the  desire  to  have  Him  always  near  them.  And  the  need  was  the  same — 
the  approach  of  the  evening  shadows.  In  the  sphere  of  religion  all  the  old 
objects  were  becoming  dim.  A  cloud  had  fallen  over  the  beauty  of  the  gods. 
The  rites  had  ceased  to  solemnize ;  the  omens  had  failed  to  satisfy.  To  the 
follower  of  Christ  it  was  not  the  choice  between  one  visible  guide  and 
Miother;  it  was  the  choice  between  one  visible  guide  and  none.  For 
the  last  three  years  religion  had  been  to  these  disciples  what  Schleier- 
znacher  says  it  should  be  to  every  man — a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence. 
They  had  gone  to  Christ  as  to  an  oracle.  They  had  revealed  no  capacity  for 
independent  thought,  not  even  any  desire  for  self-communion.  They  had 
asked  simply  a  physical  guide,  an  outward  chart  or  directory,  an  index  of  the 
way,  an  almanac  of  the  weather.  Their  hopes  had  all  along  been  bounded 
by  their  vision.  The  glory  they  had  sought  in  Christ  had  been  a  visible 
glory ;  the  glory  they  had  sought  from  Christ  had  been  a  visible  crown.  To 
rob  them  of  the  outward  presence  was  to  rob  them  of  all  that  they  possessed, 
all  for  which  they  had  left  their  nets  and  followed  Jesus.  One  would  have 
thought  that  it  could  violate  no  law  of  the  highest  nature  to  pray,  ''  Abide 
with  US :  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent." 

And  yet,  our  Lord  declares  that  to  answer  such  a  prayer  would  be  to 
viok^  the  highest  law  of  nature — the  benevolence  of  God,  "  it  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away."  You  will  observe,  it  is  the  departure  of  Christ  that 
is  expedient,  not  the  mode  of  His  departure.  The  common  explanation  of 
the  subject  is  to  say  that  Christ  here  insists  on  the  necessity  of  His  death. 
He  <^ten  does  insist  on  that  necessity  ;  but  not  here.  What  Jesus  is  con- 
templating is  the  fact  of  His  invisibility.  It  matters  not  for  the  present  how 
this  invisibility  has  been  caused,  whether  by  a  mist  on  the  hill  or  by  Elijah's 
chariot  of  fire.  He  is  thinking  only  of  the  invisibility  itself,  and,  provided 
this  can  be  secured.  He  cares  not  by  what  process  it  may  be  accomplished, 
lie  says  that  the  disciples  have  suffered  by  His  visible  presence,  and  that  in 
order  to  repair  their  loss  the  visible  presence  must  be  removed.     He  declares 
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that  to  grant  their  petition  would  he  to  cripple  them,  to  impede  their  progress, 
to  oppose  their  development.  He  tells  them  that  their  horizon  will  be 
widened  by  the  very  thing  which  they  expect  to  narrow  it,  and  that  they  vrill 
only  get  their  prayer  truly  answered  by  having  it  in  its  present  form  refused, 
"  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  :  but  if  I  depart,  I 
will  send  Him  unto  you," 

This,  then,  is  the  striking  thesis  of  the  passage  before  us — the  need  of 
invisibility  to  perfect  communion  with  Christ.  And  in  the  following  verses 
He  proceeds  to  give  His  reasons  for  this  thesis.  He  isays  that  there  are  three 
respects  in  which  the  reign  of  the  invisible  Spirit  shall  aid  the  communion  of 
the  disciples,  "  when  He  is  come.  He  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  In  the  still  succeeding  verses  He  empha- 
sizes separately  each  of  these  three  convictions,  "  of  sm,  because  they  believe 
not  on  Me; "  "  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  My  Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no 
more;"  '* of  jtidgment,  hecsMse  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged."  The 
question  is.  What  does  He  mean?  No  man  has  ever  denied  that  sin,  righteous- 
ness, and  judgment  are  the  special  revelations  of  Christ.  But  what  we  want 
to  know  is  why  these  should  be  specially  revealed,  not  by  Christ's  presence, 
but  by  His  departure,  not  by  His  visible,  but  by  His  invisible  communion. 
We  should  have  thought  beforehand  that  the  visible  presence  would  have 
had  most  power.  We  should  have  said  that  the  best  revelation  of  sin 
would  have  been  the  outward  Cross  of  Calvary,  that  the  best  revelation  of 
righteousness  would  have  been  the  sight  of  Christ's  ministrant  love,  that  the 
best  revelation  of  judgment  would  have  been  the  actual  spectacle  of  the 
withered  fig-tree,  or  the  audible  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Does  it 
not  seem  a  paradox  to  be  told  that  in  relation  to  the  highest  development 
these  were  rather  hindrances  than  helps,  and  that  the  ultimate  revelation  of 
sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment  was  reserved  for  the  time  when  a  veil 
should  be  cast  over  the  visible  scene  ? 

Yet,  if  we  look  deeper,  we  shall  find  that  nowhere  is  the  teaching  of 
Christ  less  paradoxical,  nowhere  more  practical  and  sober.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  statements  one  by  one.  Let  us  begin  with  ver.  9.  **  When  the  Com- 
forter shall  come  " — when  the  new  legal  adviser  shall  come — *'  He  shall  con- 
vince the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  Me,"t.«.,  He  shall  convince 
the  world  that  sin  has  its  root,  not  in  bad  acting,  but  in  bad  thinking,  not  in 
the  thing  we  do,  but  in  the  ideal  we  believe  in.  Our  Lord  means  that  as 
long  as  right  and  wrong  are  matters  of  positive  law,  they  are  held  to  lie 
merely  in  the  commission  of  certain  acts.  But  when  the  visible  tribunal  is 
withdrawn,  and  man  is  thrown  back  upon  the  instincts  of  the  spiritual  life, 
he  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  determine  acts  by  their  labels.  He  can  no 
longer  write  upon  one,  "  this  is  good,"  and  on  another,  '*  this  is  bad."  He 
shall  view  the  same  deed  as  either  good  or  bad  according  as  it  conforms  to 
an  inward  standard.  In  the  law  of  Moses  there  was  a  catalogue  of  the  things 
which  could  and  of  the  things  which  could  not  be  done.  In  the  law  of 
Christ  there  is  no  such  catalogue.    The  thing  which  is  labelled  **  bad  "  to-day 
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may  have  inscribed  on  it  "  good  "  to-morrow.*  And  why  ?  because  it  may  be 
done  to-day  from  one  motive,  and  to-morrow  from  another.  There  is  a 
cnrioas  story  told  of  Christ  in  the  traditions  of  the  early  Church,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth.  One  Sabbath  day,  as  He  was  passing  on 
His  round  of  ministrations.  He  saw  a  man  engaged  in  secular  work.  He 
paosed,  fixed  His  eyes  upon  him,  and  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Friend,  if  thou 
knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  thou  art  blessed;  if  not,  thou  art  unblessed." 
Whether  true  or  false,  the  words  are  a  splendid  commentary  on  the  passage 
before  us.  Everything  depends  on  the  object  which  the  man  believed  in.  Was 
that  object  himself  f  Did  he  say,  "  I  want  to  teach  these  poor  creatures  what 
an  independent  man  I  am.  I  want  to  show  them  what  a  mastery  I  have  gained 
orer  the  superstitions  of  the  past,  how  completely  I  have  emancipated  myself 
horn,  the  trammels  of  old  tradition."  If  so,  then,  his  act  was  a  sin.  It  was 
dictated  by  the  desire  to  see  the  reflection  of  himself  in  a  mirror,  and  it 
ignored  the  Pauline  rule  of  considering  the  good  even  of  a  weak  brother.  But 
did  he  say,  on  the  other  hand,  *'I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  benevolence. 
I  haTB  been  grieved  to  see  the  fields  laid  low  with  lashing  rains,  and  the  crops 
destroyed  ere  they  can  be  gathered  in.  And  I  have  been  glad  of  this  bright 
Sabbath,  which  has  been  made  for  the  wants  of  man,  and  which,  unlike  most  of 
the  other  days,  has  come  without  tears.  Why  should  I  let  it  go  without  making 
it  a  blessing?  Why  should  I  not  employ  its  hours  in  helping  to  lift  the 
treasures  lying  on  its  bosom,  in  seeking  to  redeem  something  from  the  harvest 
wreck?  "  If  he  said  that,  his  act  was  no  sin.  It  was  raised  out  of  the  cata- 
logae  of  evil  things,  and  made  to  shine  as  one  of  the  stars  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Father.  And  it  was  raised  from  within,  not  from  without.  It  was  the 
same  deed  which  in  the  other  supposition  had  formed  the  material  of  sin. 
Tbe  difference  lies  in  the  spirit,  in  the  thought,  in  the  ideal,  in  the  object  of 
belief.  It  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  hand  or  by  the  eye.  It  is  indistinguish- 
able by  sight,  immeasurable  by  touch,  incalculable  by  any  outward  process. 
It  is  only  recognizable  by  the  intuitions  of  the  heart  and  by  the  light  of  that 
iore  which  dwelte  within  the  heart ;  it  is  spiritually  discerned. 

Now,  can  we  wonder  from  this  point  of  view  that  Christ  should  have 
greatly  felt  the  advantage  of  an  invisible  presence  ?  The  tendency  of  all  visible 
tribunals  is  to  emphasize  the  outward  act.  It  was  so  with  Judaism.  A 
man  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  not  taught  to  think  so  much  of 
tm  as  of  sins.  The  very  fact  of  being  under  surveillance  led  in  this  direction. 
Sin  cannot  be  under  surveillance.  It  is  a  thing  between  the  man  and  his 
own  heart,  not  between  the  man  and  his  fellow  men.  The  aspiring  youth  in 
th^  Gospel  had  a  great  consciousness  of  sins,  but  not  of  sin,  *'  all  these  have  I 
kept  from  my  youth  up ;  what  lack  I  yet  ?  "  He  was  quite  sincere,  and  I 
bave  no  doubt  he  was  quite  correct.  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  actually 
abstained  from  the  worship  of  graven  images,  from  profane  swearing,  from 
vorking  on  the  Sabbath,  from  dishonouring  parents,  from  theft  and  murder, 
horn  licence  and  perjury.  What  he  did  not  know  was  that  he  might  abstain 
from  all  these  things  and  yet  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of 
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iniquity.  This  he  never  coulS  know  as  long  as  his  eye  was  fixed  on  a 
purely  outward  standard.  He  must  be  driven  within  himself ;  aud  how  shall 
he  be  driven  within  himself  ?  Must  not  the  outward  standard  be  removed, 
the  legal  tribunal  veiled,  the  visible  presence  hid  ?  Must  not  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  be  shaken  in  order  that  he  may  learn  that  within  the  secret 
places  of  his  own  soul  there  are  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  ?  Gaji  we 
feel  surprised  that,  looking  to  the  law  of  man's  nature,  and  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  spiritual  as  compared  to  the  physical  world,  the  Son  of  Man 
should  have  expressed  His  sense  of  the  need  for  an  inward  tribunal,  "  it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ?  " 

I  come  now  to  the  second  of  those  points  in  which  our  Lord  claims  an 
advantage  for  the  invisible  presence.  He  says  that  when  the  inward  adviser 
shall  come.  He  shall  convince  the  world  of  righteotisness.  This  would  not  be 
the  least  peculiar,  but  He  proceeds  to  give  the  strangest  possible  reason  for 
it.  The  world  is  to  be  convinced  of  righteousness  "because  I  go  to  My 
Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no  more."  One  would  imagine  that  this  was  the  way 
to  convince  the  world  of  unrighteousness.  If  the  sin  of  man  has  succeeded 
in  expelling  from  the  world's  borders  the  purest  soul  that  ever  lived,  if  the 
destructive  force  of  human  iniquity  has  brought  death  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  life  that  earth  has  ever  seen,  it  seems  to  furnish  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil,  the  most  ample  evidence  that  imrighteousnesa, 
and  not  righteousness,  is  natural  to  humanity. 

If,  indeed,  our  Lord  had  paused  at  the  words  "  because  I  go  to  My 
Father,"  their  meaning  would  have  lain  on  the  surface.  They  would  then 
refer  to  Christ's  exaltation,  to  the  fact  that  His  sacrifice  had  given  Him  an 
empire  compared  to  which  the  dominion  of  Cassar  grows  dim.  The  spectacle 
of  a  Christ  exalted  as  King  over  all  nations,  and  exalted  by  the  admiration 
of  His  moral  strength  alone,  might  well  be  represented  as  fitted  to  convince 
the  world  of  the  power  of  righteousness.  Yet,  plausible  as  this  is,  and  true 
as  it  is  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the  passage  before  us.  Christ  is 
not  speaking  of  His  exaltation;  He  is  speaking  of  His  intisibility.  He  is 
considering  His  ascension  not  as  a  spectacle,  but  as  the  curtain  -which  falls  on 
a  spectacle,  not  as  a  higher  view,  but  as  a  limit  to  the  entire  earthly  view, 
'*  I  go  to  My  Father,  and  ye  see  Me  no  more."  How  could  this  convince  the 
world  of  righteousness?  Was  it  not  a  thing  to  depress,  a  thing  to  be 
deplored  ?  Was  it  not  calculated  to  damp  the  moral  energy  of  man,  to  cause 
him  again  to  say,  "Who  shall  show  us  any  good?"  As  the  sunlight  is  more 
favourable  to  the  sense  of  beauty  than  the  mist,  so  should  we  expect  to  hear 
that  the  visible  presence  of  the  Master  was  more  favourable  to  the  senses  of 
righteousness  than  the  cloud  which  received  Him  out  of  their  sight. 

But  let  us  look  deeper,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  that  Christ's  words  are 
susceptible  of  a  very  high  and  a  very  profound  meaning.  Let  us  put  our- 
selves for  a  moment  in  His  place.  His  present  relation  to  His  disciples 
was  that  of  a  master  to  his  servants.  He  wanted  above  all  things  to  make 
jtrial  of  these  servants.    He  had  never  yet  tried  them,  never  tested  their 
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fidelity  in  any  way.  It  had  all  been  eye-service,  all  the  fulfilment  of  com- 
mands nnder  His  own  direct  inspection.  How  was  He  to  find  such  a 
test?  There  was  clearly  only  one  method.  What  is  your  test  of  the  fidelity 
of  any  one  of  your  servants  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  has  acted  for  your 
interest  at  a  time  when  he  believed  you  to  be  far  away,  that,  when  he 
had  lost  the  sense  of  your  presence  and  ceased  to  feel  the  power  of  your 
OQlward  eye,  he  still  did  his  duty  and  preserved  the  integrity  of  his 
ministrations.  You  could  not  find  a  better  test  of  domestic  fidelity  than  just  to 
assemble  your  retainers  and  say,  "  I  am  going  on  a  long  journey,  and  you 
will  not  see  me  for  many  days.  You  must  act  for  me  in  my  absence,  must 
anticipate  the  commands  I  cannot  give,  and  avoid  the  faults  I  cannot 
OQtwardly  restrain."  I  think  most  people  vdU  be  agreed  that  such  a  test 
woold  be  infallible  in  its  searchingness  and  conclusive  in  its  inference. 

And  this  is  the  test  which  our  Lord  proposes.  It  is  not  adduced  here 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  no  new  or  foreign  thought  either  to  the  Gospels 
or  to  the  Epistles.  It  is  the  moral  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  unfaithful  servant  is  made  to  lie, 
not  in  the  mere  fact  of  work  done  or  left  undone,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  done  or  left  undone  in  the  absence  of  the  Master.  It  is  the  moral 
to  the  hfe  of  Moses  in  Midian  drawn  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  "  he 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  And  it  is  the  moral  directly 
drawn  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  contemplating  the  demand  of  Thomas 
for  an  outward  sign,  '*  because  thou  hast  seen  thou  hast  believed ; 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed."  The  blessing 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  have  believed  on  less  evidence, 
tat  that  they  have  believed  on  inward  evidence,  have  been  convinced  of  the 
Master's  presence  even  when  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  it.  So  is  it  in  the 
passage  before  us.  Our  Lord  declares  that  the  world  shall  be  convinced 
of  righteousness  by  the  abiding  power  of  virtue  after  His  presence  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  submission  to  the  authority  of  an  invisible  Spirit  will  prove 
to  all  men  that  there  is  an  inherent  force  in  goodness  and  an  intrinsic 
majesty  in  moral  truth.  And  I  believe  that  historically  it  has  been  so.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  greatest  testimony  to  the  power  of  holiness  is  just  its 
continuance  in  the  absence  of  any  outward  tribunal.  Prudence  has  its  out- 
ward tribunal.  When  a  man  violates  iU  law,  he  is  arrested  at  once  by  the 
▼oice  of  society.  But  when  a  man  cherishes  in  his  heart  malice,  or  hatred,  or 
envy,  or  aught  that  is  uncharitable,  there  is  no  outward  voice  to  arrest  him, 
Mne  to  say  "  What  doest  thou  ?  "  And  yet  righteousness  does  live  on  the 
earth.  In  spite  of  all  the  selfishness  and  heartlessness  around  us,  there  are 
in  the  moral  firmament  Ughts  unextinguished  and  inextinguishable,  souls 
thi*  have  borne  their  burden  unflinchingly  up  the  Dolorous  Way  and  kept 
tiieir  faith  untarnished  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom.  Their  existence  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit's  power.  It  proves  that  virtue  is  above  the 
world,  because  it  is  independent  of  the  world's  sanction  and  unaffected  either 
by  its  smile  or  frown.    It  vindicates  for  morality  a  higher  soi^rce  than  the 
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seen  and  temporal,  and  places  the  intnitions  of  the  heart  on  tablets  more 
enduring  than  those  of  stone.  The  obedience  to  invisible  law  has  convinced 
the  world  of  righteousness. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  point  in  which  Christ  claims  an  advantage 
for  the  invisible.  He  says  that  when  the  new  legal  adviser  shall  come,  "  He 
shall  convince  the  world  of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is 
judged."  He  means  that  when  the  outward  tribunal  is  withdrawn,  and  man 
is  driven  within  the  recesses  of  the  spiritual  life,  sin  shall  for  the  first  time  be 
judged  in  its  citadel,  "  the  'prinae  of  this  world  shall  be  judged."  Under  the 
old  regime  it  cannot  be  said  that  sin  was  judged  in  its  citadeL  It  was  judged 
in  its  environment,  in  its  outworks,  in  its  provinces ;  but  not  in  its  fortress, 
not  in  its  capital;  its  prince  remained  untouched.  What  was  the  old 
regime  ?  It  was  the  principle  by  which  every  evil  deed  received  in  the  flesh 
its  immediate  penalty — ^by  which  Korah  was  buried  alive,  and  Jonah  was 
shipwrecked,  and  Jezebel  was  slain.  It  is  even  the  principle  that  underlies 
the  allegory  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  in  which  the  Pharasaic  assumption  of 
unpossessed  virtues  is  punished  by  the  withering  of  those  actually  possessed. 
But  our  Lord  declares  that  none  of  these  axes  went  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
What  is  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life  ?  It  is  what  in  the  intellectual  world  is 
called  consciousness,  in  the  moral  world,  conscience.  Conscience  is  simply 
my  consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  the  judgment  of  sin. 
In  the  old  regime  there  was  no  judgment  of  the  conscience.  If  you  simply 
punish  a  man  for  doing  wrong,  you  only  prove  to  him  that  sin  is  a  very 
imprudent  course  of  life,  fitted  to  involve  in  great  calamity  those  that  enter 
thereon.  But  the  true  judgment  of  conscience  is  only  seen  when  sin  does 
not  involve  calamity.  There  are  times  in  which  the  wicked  spread  themselves 
like  a  green  bay-tree,  in  which  place  and  power  seem  to  belong  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  and  no  worldly  good  is  to  be  gained  by  holiness.  If  at 
such  a  time  there  enters  into  the  mind  of  one  of  these  delinquents  a  sense 
of  moral  pain,  a  sting  of  remorse,  a  conviction  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  the 
judgment  of  God  is  there  and  then  proved  to  be  a  real  thing.  The  man,  in 
the  absence  of  an  outward  tribunal,  is  confronted  by  the  verdict  of  eternity, 
and  made  to  realize  that  there  is  another  world  against  whose  law  there  can 
be  no  appeal. 

And  the  reason  is  plain.  Every  retribution  must  have  some  connection 
with  the  sin ;  otherwise  it  is  simply  a  calamity,  not  a  judgment.  We  some- 
times lament  what  we  call  the  silence  of  God  in  this  world.  We  ask  why  it 
is  that  the  breaker  of  moral  law  is  not  seen  to  suffer  like  the  breaker  of 
physical  law.  We  say,  if  we  could  see  the  murderer  struck  by  lightning  on 
the  threshold  of  his  awful  deed,  or  if  we  could  behold  the  hand  suddenly 
paralyzed  at  the  moment  when  it  was  stretched  out  to  write  the  defaming 
slander,  we  should  have  a  clear  and  certain  revelation  that  sin  brings  misery. 
Of  course  we  would ;  and  what  then  ?  We  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
being  convinced  of  judgment.  The  sense  of  misery  is  not  a  conviction  of 
judgment.     To  be  struck  by  lightning  may  be  a  judgment  on  a  special  kkid 
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of  sin— reckless  exposure  to  danger.  To  have  the  hand  paralyzed  may  be 
also  a  judgment  on  a  special  kind  of  sin — licentious  life.  But  even  in  these 
cases  the  calamity  might  be  received  without  the  judgment.  It  might  be 
taken  as  a  pure  misfortune  and  groaned  under  as  a  proof  of  the  bitterness  of 
Ufa  And  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  such  retributive  connec- 
tion between  the  outward  and  the  inward.  What  connection  is  there 
between  a  lightning-stroke  and  murder  ?  What  analogy  is  there  between 
paralysis  and  slander  ?  Even  if  God  did  not  make  His  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  the  good,  even  if  every  act  of  wrong  were  followed  by  one  of  these 
outward  catastrophes,  there  could  be  no  judgment  on  the  soul  except  in  so 
faf  as  it  was  a  judgment  from  the  soul.  It  would  only  be  in  so  far  as  the 
mind  connected  the  outward  and  the  inward  that  there  would  appear  to  the 
eye  of  Belshazzar  any  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  truth  is,  the  judgment 
of  God  is  always  inward.  It  addresses  one  part  of  our  nature,  and  one  alone 
—the  innermost  part,  the  conscience.  Where  it  addresses  anything  else  it 
is  unheard ;  where  it  speaks  to  this  it  is  audible  in  the  absence  of  all 
accessories.  And  if  it  be  so,  surely  the  absence  of  all  accessories  is  an 
advantage.  It  enables  conscience  to  reign  alone — not  only  without  a  nval, 
which  it  always  is,  but  without  the  appearance  of  a  rival.  It  brings  the 
mind  into  the  presence  of  virtue's  own  tribunal,  where  no  fig-tree  is  withered 
for  its  presumption,  and  no  Ananias  is  struck  dead  for  his  lie,  but  where,  in 
spite  of  this  seeming  indifference,  a  sentence  is  uttered  by  a  still,  small  voice, 
and  conscience,  deprived  of  earthy  aid,  is  proved  to  be  Divine.  The  loss  of 
the  visible  presence  has  convinced  the  world  of  judgment. 

There  is  one  other  question  which  here  arises.  What  advantage  does 
the  world  get  from  these  convictions  ?  No  doubt  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
being  convinced  of  righteotcsTiess ;  but  what  of  sin  and  judgment?  Why 
should  our  new  legal  Advocate,  or,  as  we  translate,  the  Comforter,  have,  for 
the  two  main  duties  towards  His  clients,  the  impressing  them  with  a  sense 
of  their  sin  and  the  confronting  them  with  a  certainty  of  their  sentence  ?  Is 
not  this  strange  comfort?  We  can  understand  very  well  how  it  should 
enhance  the  majesty  of  moral  law  and  prove  the  reality  of  the  will  of  God ; 
but  how  should  it  be  hailed  as  a  source  of  moral  strength  to  the  delinquent  ? 
That  it  is  so  hailed  is  beyond  dispute.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  con- 
Tincing  of  sin  and  judgment  is  claimed  as  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  benefits  of  an  invisible  as  distinguished  from  a  visible  com- 
munion. Would  it  not  seem  as  if  the  so-called  comfort  of  our  Lord  were  in 
reality  only  adding  another  shade  to  the  already  deepening  gloom,  and 
imparting  fresh  drops  of  bitterness  to  that  cup  of  threatened  bereavement 
which  was  already  almost  full  ? 

No  doubt  it  actually  was  so;  the  Spirit's  first  gifts  are  gifts  of  pain.  But 
the  value  of  the  pain  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  a  revelation.  It  reveals  the 
presence  of  life  in  an  orgetnism  which  was  believed  to  be  dead,  and  which 
leally  was  dead ;  it  is  the  first  symptom  of  resurrection.  All  life  begins  with 
pain.    Natural  life  does  so..    The  sensation  of  suffering  is  the  first  experience 
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of  every  man.  When  the  embryo  first  emerges  into  the  light  of  this  world 
it  is  unfitted  for  the  new  environment,  and  it  expresses  the  unfitness  in  strong 
crying  and  tears.  Yet  the  sense  of  unfitness  is  itself  an  evidence  of  progress 
and  a  prediction  of  coming  harmony.  So  is  it  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
test  of  entering  into  the  environment  of  the  higher  life  is  the  soul's  sense  of 
pain.  My  first  experience  of  the  breath  of  heaven  is  the  conviction  of  sin. 
It  is  not  sin  that  gives  the  sense  of  sin  ;  it  is  holiness.  It  is  only  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  that  I  can  see  the  moral  valley.  It  is  only  by  the  light  that  I 
can  discern  the  gloom.  It  is  only  by  the  Spirit  that  I  can  know  myself  to 
have  been  without  the  Spirit.  Therefore  it  is  that  to  the  Son  of  Man  this 
symptom  is  so  dear.  It  is  in  itself  pain,  but  it  is  symptomatic  of  joy.  It  is 
what  the  haze  is  to  many  a  summer  morning — the  precursor  of  midday 
warmth.  To  Christ  it  was  from  the  very  outset  impossible  that  He  should 
send  peace  without  sending  a  sword.  He  felt  that  the  first  gift  of  peace,  the 
first  proof  of  peace,  must  be  a  sword — something  that  should  pierce  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  be  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heatt.  He  felt  that  to  purchase  this  pain  any  other  pain  was  light  and 
insignificant,  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 
He  perceived  that  its  advent  was  delayed  by  His  own  presence,  that  it  could 
never  come  until  man  should  be  forced  to  look  within.  Therefore,  He  willed 
to  depart.  The  night  must  come  in  which  no  man  can  work,  in  order  that 
these  disciples  might  learn  that  sin  is  deeper  than  action,  and  that  God's 
judgment  is  independent  of  the  outward  course  of  day.  The  reign  of  the 
Spirit  could  alone  reveal  the  poverty  of  the  heart  of  man ;  it  was  expedient 
for  him  that  Christ  should  go  away. 


TRE  HISTOBICAL  CHRIST  AND  MODERN  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Eev.  Prop.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 

Two  countercries  are  audible  in  the  religious  world  at  the  present  time.  One 
is,  **  Back  to  Christ  "  ;  the  other,  '*  Christ  as  we  find  Him  in  our  immediate 
environment."  One  can  understand  and  partly  sympathize  with  both.  It  is 
natural  that  those  among  us  who  are  dissatisfied  with  contemporary  presen- 
tations of  Christianity  in  the  Church  creeds  and  catechisms,  in  the  pulpit,  in 
religious  literatiire,  in  Hving  samples  of  Christians,  should  turn  with  loathing 
from  the  polluted  waters  of  the  Eiver  of  Life  far  down  the  stream,  and 
revert  with  intense  longing  to  the  pure  fountain  as  it  leaps  sparkling  into 
light  in  the  evangelic  memoirs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  natural  that 
some  should  think  it  unreasonable  to  be  obliged  to  go  back  eighteen  centuries 
for  inspiration,  and  esigerly  demand  a  word  nigh  and  also  sure.  It  is  all 
very  well,  such  may  say,  to  send  us  back  to  the  school  of  Jesus.  His  words 
are  indeed  most  sweet  and  reasonable,  and  we  -could  not  desire  a  wiser 
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Master.  But  He  and  His  teaching  belong  to  history,  and  in  all  history  there 
is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  critics,  that 
element  in  the  Gospels  is  a  large  one.  We  want  a  Christianity  independent 
of  history,  and  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  most  sceptical  critical  assaults. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  voices  is  the  louder. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  shall  ever  so 
prevail  as  altogether  to  silence  the  other.  They  derive  their  support  from 
different  classes  of  the  community,  and  from  diverse  elements  of  human 
nature.  The  young,  with  their  passionate  enthusiasm'  for  the  heroic,  will 
always  feel  the  charm  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  as  compared  with  the 
ecclesiastical  Christ;  the  old,  with  their  love  for  the  concrete  and  the 
practical,  will  be  content  with  the  Christianity  of  tradition.  Lovers  of  ease 
want  to  get  a  working  religion  that  vtIU  serve  their  turn  in  time  and  eternity, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  and  therefore,  of  course,  prefer  the  word 
ni^  to  the  word  afar  off:  the  word  they  hear  every  Sunday  to  that  which  is 
to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  evangelic  memoirs.  With  them 
9gree  men  of  philosophic  bent — not,  indeed,  from  any  ignoble  indolence,  but 
because  their  interest  is  in  ideas,  not  in  facts. 

Every  man  has  his  bias,  and  it  is  well  that  a  man  should  know  and 
feankly  acknowledge  his  bias.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  cry,  *'  Back  to 
Christ,"  and  my  aim  is  to  show  that  the  tendency  it  represents  is  fitted  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  age.  The  two 
ways  of  it  being :  historical  Christianity  and  Christianity  independent  of 
history,  my  contention  is  that  Christianity  cannot  make  itself  independent  of 
its  initial  history  without  serious  loss  in  moral  quality  and  spiritual  power. 

Contemporary  religious  life  and  literature  make  us  acquainted  with  three 
types  of  **  Christianity  independent  of  history."  They  may  be  discriminated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  as  the  jphilosoj^hical  type,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
putistie. 

1.  Of  the  first,  the  most  influential  and  worthy  exponent  in  this  country 
is  the  late  Professor  Green,  of  Oxford.  This  able  and  noble  man  was  an 
avowed  earnest  advocate  of  the  programme,  ''  Christianity  independent  of 
history."  He  accepted  substantially  the  results  of  the  Tiibingen  criticism,  and 
regarded  the  reconstruction  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  from  the  Gospels 
with  any  approach  to  certainty  as  impracticable,  and  as  even  if  possible 
wholly  unnecessary.  For  him,  the  essence  of  Christianity  lay  not  in  historic 
bets,  but  in  a  few  great  leading  ideas  which,  once  introduced  into  the 
religious  consciousness  of  mankind,  become  a  possession  for  ever.  *'  The 
Word  is  nigh  thee,"  was  the  chosen  motto  of  one  of  his  remarkable  religious 
addresses  of  which  unhappily  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved .  *  *  The  Word 
ni^,"  the  "  essence  witWn  the  essence  of  Christianity,"  is  indicated  in  that 
fragment  to  be  :  *'  the  thought  of  God,  not  as  '  far  off,'  but  *  nigh,'  not  as  a 
master,  but  as  a  father,  not  as  a  terrible  outward  power,  forcing  us  we  know 
not  whither,  but  as  one  of  whom  we  may  say  that  we  are  reason  of  His  reason, 
and  spirit  of  His  Spirit ;  who  lives  in  our  moral  life,  and  for  whom  we  Uve  in 
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living  for  the  brethren,  even  as  in  so  living  we  live  freely,  because  in 
obedience  to  a  spirit  which  is  ourself ;  in  communion  with  whom  we  triumph 
over  death,  and  have  assurance  of  eternal  life."  God  immanent  in  the  moral 
life  of  man,  immanent  as  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  death  to  self  and 
resurrection  to  a  blessed  life  of  love  for  the  catholic  interests  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  such,  according  to  Green,  is  Christianity  in  idea,  as  distinct  from 
Christianity  in  dogma,  or  in  crude  intuition  which  connects  the  eternal 
ethical  truth  in  an  exclusive  sense  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
believed  and  gladly  confessed  that  through  Jesus  the  great  idea  received 
exceptional  exemplification,  and  first  became  a  great  power  in  the  thought  of 
the  world,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  in  Him  the  Divine  moral  immanence 
was  either  exclusively  or  perfectly  realized,  or  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  be 
always  and  anxiously  connecting  the  idea  with  His  history.  Hence  his 
preference  for  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  compared  with  the 
Synoptical  Evangelists.  They  helped  him  to  get  away  from  the  historical  to 
the  ideal  Christ.  Not  that  Paul  and  John  were  Hegelian  philosophers 
exactly,  but  that  what  they  seemed  to  value  in  Christ  was  the  ideas  or 
truths  embodied  in  the  great  critical  events  of  His  history,  His  birth  into  this 
time  world.  His  death  and  His  resurrection.  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh." 
**  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was  buried,  and 
that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Translate 
these  Apostolic  statements  into  ideas,  and  you  get:  God  immanent  in  man, 
and  immanent  as  a  moral  force  working  stedfastly  towards  death  to  self 
and  new  life  for  the  whole ;  and  this  is  all  the  Christianity  we  need  to  have 
or  know. 

2.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  select  any  individual  writer  or  book  as 
representative  of  the  second  type  of  Christianity  independent  of  history,  that 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  epithet  '*  ecclesiastical."  It  can, 
indeed,  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a  distinct  type  deliberately  formulated  by 
any  competent,  responsible  person.  Those  who  insist  on  the  importance  of 
the  Church  as  a  source  of  knowledge  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity, 
generally  insist  also  on  the  importance  of  acquaintance  with  all  that  can  be 
ascertained  concerning  the  Christian  origins.  So,  for  example,  with  the 
authors  of  Lwz  MuTidi,  who  represent  another  religious  tendency,  having  its 
seat  in  Oxford,  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  which  Professor 
Green  was  the  exponent,  though  traces  of  his  influence  can  easily  be  detected 
in  some  of  the  essays  which  make  up  that  famous  volume.  The  essayists 
declare  that  they  write  "  as  servants  of  the  Catholic  Creed  and  Church,  aim- 
ing only  at  interpreting  the  faith  we  have  received."  But  they  write  also  as 
men  who  believe  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tianity if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  teaching  and  spirit 
of  Jesus,  or  to  treat  lightly  as  mere  accidents  any  of  the  cardinal  events  in 
the  earthly  history  of  the  Incarnate  One.  They  would  recognize  the  desirable- 
ness of  using  the  evangelic  history  as  a  corrective  of  possible  evil  church- 
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tendencies,  and  the  utility  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  history  for  this 
end.  Yet  it  is  quite  compatible  with  all  this  that  the  influence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  its  functions  taught  in  their  joint  literary 
prodaction  on  susceptible  readers  might  be  to  strengthen  the  habit  of 
looking  to  the  Church,  its  institutions  and  means  of  grace,  as  for  all  practical 
poiposes  the  sole  and  sufficient  channel  through  which  individual  beUevers 
attain  to  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  habit  is  sufficiently  strong  of  itself  in 
many  minds  without  any  encouragement  from  leaders  of  thought,  so  that  a 
very  little  encouragement  goes  a  long  way  towards  fostering  an  excessive 
veneration  for  mother  Church,  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  ultimate 
aathority  in  matters  of  religion.  For  such  as  occupy  this  attitude  the  short 
and  easy  way  to  Christianity  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  "  Believe  what  the 
Qmrch  teaches,  and  do  as  she  bids  you."  Men  who  follow  this  brief  direc- 
tory will  either  neglect  the  evangelic  history  as  superfluous,  or  read  into  it 
what  they  have  learned  from  other  sources.  They  have  no  power  of  reading 
the  Gospels  with  a  fresh  eye,  or  of  finding  in  them  anything  different  from 
what  they  have  been  taught,  or  of  discovering  there  a  Jesus  who  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  much  which  has  hitherto,  in  their  esteem,  passed  for  Christianity. 
There  is  a  Church- woven  veil  upon  their  minds  in  the  reading  of  the  Gospels 
which  prevents  them  from  seeing  the  true  Christ.  And  as  the  Christ  they 
do  see  is  the  conventional  Christ  of  the  religious  community  in  which  they 
tire,  the  Gospel  pages  seem  flat  and  commonplace,  and  might  as  well  not  be 
opened,  for  all  the  benefit  derived  from  them. 

3.  The  third  type  of  modem  Christianity,  which  I  have  called  the 
pieiutic,  makes  itself  independent  of  history  by  leaning  with  an  exclusive 
tmst  on  the  Bisen  Christ,  conceived  of  as  living  and  spiritually  operative 
by  a  direct  immediate  causality  now  and  always.  This  may  seem  to  be 
sohstituting  a  Christ  far  off  in  space,  living  in  a  distant  place  called  heaven, 
for  a  Christ  far  off  in  time,  of  whose  life  and  work  we  read  in  the  Gospels. 
But  the  Christ  above  becomes  a  Christ  within  through  His  spiritual  influence 
Qiamfested  in  conversion  and  sanctifi cation.  The  ultimate  trust  is  in 
tdigiouB  experience,  which  for  Christians  of  this  type  takes  the  place  held  by 
fflofld  ideas  in  philosophic  Christianity,  and  by  Church  teaching  in 
ecclesiastical  Christianity.  Experience  is  the  '*  Word  nigh,"  the  interpreta- 
tion d  which  gives  to  faitb  a  Christ  known  as  the  cause  of  certain  spiritual 
e&eis,  pardon,  peace,  purity ;  that  is,  as  one  who  hates  sin,  sympathizes 
with  the  sinful,  and  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  save  from  sin's  guilt  and 
evil  dominion. 

This  school  might  with  some  plausibility  point  to  Dr.  Dale's  Living 
Chmt  and  the  Four  Gospels  as  its  literary  advocate,  and  it  certainly  may 
congratulate  itself  if  it  can  legitimately  claim  the  support  of  a  name  so 
wei^ty  and  of  a  book  so  eloquent.  In  making  allusion  to  that  well-known 
work  in  this  connection,  I  have  in  view  rather  its  probable  effect  on  readers 
of  pronouncedly  subjective  pietistic  tendency  than  anything  that  could  be 
cited  from  it,  looking  in  the  direction  of  disparagement  of  the  religious  value 
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of  the  historic  Christ.  Dr.  Dale  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  undervaluing 
such  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  Gospels  supply.  He  admits  that  if  by  some 
unhappy  accident  such  knowledge  were  to  perish,  or  be  reduced  to  the  three 
items :  that  Jesus  was  a  great  rehgious  teacher,  that  He  had  been  crucified, 
and  that  those  who  had  loved  Him  believed  that  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  "  the  loss  to  the  thought  and  life,  the  strength  and  the  joy 
of  the  Church  would,  no  doubt,  be  immeasurable."  But  in  an  apologetic 
interest  he  tries  to  show  that  even  in  such  an  emergency  we  could 
get  along  fairly  well.  His  argument  put  broadly  and  briefly  is  to  this 
effect.  It  is  matter  of  observation  that  the  bulk  of  Christians  are  very  little 
disturbed  by  assaults  on  the  historic  foundations  of  the  faith  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Strausses,  Kenans,  and  Huxleys  of  unbelief.  How  is  this  ? 
Because  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  ground  of  their  faith — ^it  may 
have  been  the  story  of  the  Gospels  assumed  to  be  true — their  faith  has  been 
verified  in  their  own  personal  experience.  The  verifying  power  of  that 
experience  is  so  great  that  it  would  give  us  back  our  Christ  even  in  the 
extreme  case  of  the  Gospel  story,  true  or  false,  becomiDg  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  generation  which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overtaken  with  so  great  a 
catastrophe  would  still  have  the  experience  of  sixty  generations  of  Christians 
behind  it  attesting  the  redeeming  power  of  the  man  of  whom  all  that  was 
now  historically  ascertained  was  that  he  was  a  great  religious  teacher  who 
had  been  put  to  death,  and  who  was  believed  by  his  disciples  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead.  The  experience  of  eighteen  centuries  would  be  the  proof  that 
he  had  really  risen,  and  that  through  death  and  resurrection  he  had  become 
the  Prince  of  Life  ;  and  from  this  convincing  evidence  the  generation  bereft  of 
the  Gospel  story  would  take  heart  to  come  to  the  Eisen  Lord,  and  ask  from 
Him  the  grace  and  mercy  they  need  to  find  in  thoir  own  experience  that  they 
came  not  in  vain. 

In  an  apologetic  interest  this  argument  is  at  least  well  intended, 
though  it  is  permissible  to  suggest  that  it  is  perhaps  a  little  overstrained,  for 
it  may  very  legitimately  be  doubted  whether  Christian  experience  wpuld 
survive  the  loss  of  the  Gospels.  Christ  might  still  continue  to  exert  spiritual 
influence,  but  it  would  not  be  of  the  specifically  Christian  type,  but  only 
such  as  He  whom  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  as  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  exercises  even  upon  men  in  heathen 
lands  who  never  heard  of  the  historic  Jesus.  But  not  to  insist  on  this, 
What,  I  respectfully  ask,  if  this  subtle  argument,  intended  to  make  believers 
secure  against  sceptical  assaults  on  the  historic  foundations  of  faith,  should 
foster  a  spirit  of  indifference  to  the  history  ?  Is  there  not  a  risk  that  when 
men  have  got  by  heart  the  lesson,  that  faith  is  independent  of  questions  as 
to  historicity,  they  will  go  one  step  further  and  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
faith  is  equally  independent  of  the  contents  of  the  history  ?  This  is  all  the 
more  to  be  feared  when  it  is  considered  that  a  tendency  to  historical 
indifference  is  inherent  in  such  intense  religious  experiences  as  Dr.  Dale  makes 
the  foundation  of  his  argument.     The  people  who  have  such  vivid  experiences 
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fts  ho,  in  highly  wrought  language,  describes  need  rather  to  be  exhoited  to 
study  the  Gospels,  than  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  way  as  might  easily  be 
constaned  into  an  encouragement  to  neglect  them.  Intense  experience 
often  produces  a  peculiar  disheartening  deadness  to  all  aspects  of  truth  which 
do  not  lie  within  its  own  narrow  range.  Its  gospel,  consisting  of  a  few 
theological  propositions,  important  but  by  no  means  exhaustive,  which  have 
been  vitalized  by  keen  emotion,  makes  it  indifferent  even  to  the  Oospels. 
This  may  partly  account  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  Gospels,  especially 
.  of  the  first  three,  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Protestant  section  of 
Christendom  from  the  days  of  Luther  downwards.  The  Protestant  tjrpe  of 
piety  is  intensely  subjective ;  it  starts  from  the  question  how  shall  a  man  be 
ju8t  before  God  ?  and  is  absorbingly  interested  in  the  problem  of  personal 
lalvation.  Hence  throughout  its  whole  history  it  might,  with  a  certain 
measare  of  truth,  be  described  in  the  terms  recently  employed  to  characterize 
the  evangelical  piety  of  England  at  the  period  immediately  previous  to  the 
Oxford  Movement;  which,  according  to  Dean  Church,  **  dwelt  upon  the  work 
of  Christ,  and  laid  comparatively  Uttle  stress  on  His  example,  or  the  picture 
left  as  of  His  personality  and  life,"  and  made  constant  use  of  the  Epistles, 
"while  the  Gospel  narrative  was  imperfectly  studied,  and  was  felt  to  be  gauch 
less  interesting."^ 

The  authority  of  Paul,  whose  epistles,  above  all,  have  been  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Protestant  piety,  might  plausibly  be  cited  in  justification  of  this 
neglect.  Does  he  not  say,  "  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no  more  "  ?  apparently  treating  such 
knowledge  as  we  can  get  from  the  Gospels  as  of  no  religious  value.  I  do  ndt 
think  that  is  what  Paul  means.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  to  see  in  the 
words  quoted  a  proof  that  Paul  had  his  limitations,  and  that  he  did  indeed, 
A8  he  himself  acknowledges,  "  prophesy  in  part."  But  the  statement  in 
question  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Apostle's  controversy  with 
Jndaism.  His  opponents  jn  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  laid  stress  on  external 
companionship  with  Jesus,  and  because  he  had  not,  like  the  eleven,  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  disputed  his  right  to  be  an  Apostle.  Paul's  reply  was :  Not 
outside  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  but  insight  into  His  mind  and  spirit 
qualifies  for  Apostleship.  The  answer  implies  that  the  former  may  exist 
without  the  latter ;  and  that  this  is  true,  familiar  experience  attests.  Who 
•0  ignorant  as  a  man's  own  relations  often  are  of  his  inmost  character  ? 
They  know  him  after  the  flesh,  as  father,  son,  or  brother,  but  not  after  the 
qHiit,  as  a  man — as  a  man  of  genius  or  as  a  man  of  God. 

Such  are  the  three  types  of  Christianity  independent  of  history.  Let 
me  now  attempt  to  criticize  them,  with  a  view  to  show  that  they  all  stand  in 
need  of  supplementing  and  rectification  by  a  full,  wholesome  knowledge  of 
the  historic  Jesus. 

L  Now,  first  with  reference  to  the  philosophic  Christianity  of  Green,  1 
^  Dean  Church.     The  Oxford  AfovenurUf  p.  167. 
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should  have  no  sympathy  'with  any  one  who  refused  to  admit  that  the  ideas 
on  which  he  laid  stress  are  valuahle ;  that  they  are  truly,  if  not  exclusively. 
Christian ;  and  that  they  may  greatly  help  men  to  live  good  and  noble  lives. 
Neither  should  I  care  to  raise  or  discuss  the  question  which  his  biographer 
says  is  sure  to  be  asked  by  those  who  hear  or  read  of  Green,  Was  he  a 
Christian  ?  I  should  accept  him  as  a  Christian  on  the  grounds  suggested  by 
Mr.  Nettleship :  If  to  be  a  Christian  means  ''  to  believe  that  every  man  has 
God  in  him,  that  religion  is  the  continual  <^eath  of  a  lower  and  coming  to  life 
of  a  higher  self,  and  that  these  truths  were  more  vividly  realized  in  thought 
and  life  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  some  of  His  followers  than  by  any  other 
known  men,  then  without  doubt  he  was  a  Christian."  But  I  think  a  man 
who  holds  these  views  would  be  a  far  better  Christian  if  he  did  not  treat  the 
evangehc  history  as  a  superfluous  scafifolding  after  he  had  by  its  means  built 
up  his  system  of  philosophic  ideas.  It  has  been  said  by  critics  of  Hegelianism 
that  it  values  history  only  for  the  ideas  it  embodies,  and  reduces  all  historical 
characters  to  bloodless  idea  schemes.  In  so  far  as  this  statement  is  true,  and 
I  think  it  has  some  foundation,  it  spots  a  weakness  in  that  philosophy.  Dis- 
embodied ideas,  however  angelic  the  ghosts  may  be,  yield  a  religion  deficient 
in  ethical  inspiration.  Value  the  body  for  the  virtue  and  life  that  emanate 
from  it : 

*'0h,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  tnith  Divine. 

"See  thon,  that* conntest  reason  ripe 

In  holding  by  the  law  within, 

Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin, 
.  And  ev'n  for  want  of  such  a  type.** 

The  real  may  in  a  true  sense  be  the  rational,  but  the  rational*  gains  in  moral 
momentum  from  contact  with  empirical  historic  reality.  There  is  power  in 
details,  in  individual  particulars,  which  from  the  high  philosophic  point  of 
view  are  of  no  account.  They  turn  the  colourless  light  of  truth  into  the 
coloured  light  which  suits  our  mortal  eyes.  Or,  to  express  myself  in  terms 
borrowed  from  Newman's  Orammar  of  Assent,  they  turn  notional  assents, 
which  deal  with  abstractions,  into  real  assents,  which  deal  with  objects 
vividly  presented  by  the  imagination.  The  notional  assents  are  comparatively 
powerless ;  it  is  in  the  real  assents  that  the  power  lies.  How  faint,  for 
example,  the  influence  of  the  abstract  idea  of  death  to  self  and  resurrection 
to  a  new  life,  compared  with  that  arising  from  contemplation  of  the  history 
of  one  in  whom  it  was  realized  in  a  signal  manner,  and  for  whom  it  meant 
literal  crucifixion.  The  story  of  the  Passion  touches  men  as  the  finest 
philosophic  idea  never  can.  Peter  and  John  bore  themselves  bravely  before 
the  Sanhedrim.  What  was  the  explanation  of  their  courage  ?  They  had 
been  with  Jesus  and  heard  His  searching  words,  felt  His  sincerity,  witnessed 
His  heroism.  They  had  been  with  Him  in  daily  companionship.  How 
different  from  being  with  Him  in  a  romance,  or  in  a  philosophical  class-room. 
It  may  be  that  criticism  threatens  to  take  away  from  us  the  real  historic 
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Jesns,  and  to  leave  ns  nothing  but  a  legendary  or  an  ideal  Christ.  If  bo,  all 
I  have  to  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  ns  and  for  Christianity. 

It  may  be  less  important,  yet  it  is  worth  saying,  that,  even  assuming 
that  ideas  are  the  essential  matter,  the  ideal  significance  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  exhausted  by  a  generalization  based  exclusively,  as 
was  that  of  Prof.  Green  upon  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There 
is  one  category  in  special  that  is  thereby  overlooked:  that  of  Christ's 
gracious,  sympathetic  love.  Pgbul  and  John  do  indeed  both  speak  of  Christ's 
grace.  ''  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,"  writes  the  one ;  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  writes  the  other ; 
yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  supply  the  details  needful  for  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  truth  they  enunciate.  For  these  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  synoptical  accounts  of  Christ's  comradeship  with  the  class  called 
"puUicans  and  sinners,"  which,  more  impressively  than  any  general 
statement  or  theological  proposition,  show  the  philanthropy  of  God  and  the 
worth  of  man  to  God,  even  at  the  worst. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Christianity  needs  the  corrective  supplied  in  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  historic  Jesus,  both  in  faith  and  in  conduct.  In 
hdth,  for  while  the  Church,  in  her  creeds,  catechisms,  and  homilies,  gives  us 
a  Christ  that  is  Divine,  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  she  has  been 
BQccessful  in  keeping  before  the  eyes  of  her  children  a  Jesus  that  is  truly 
homan.  From  one  cause  or  another  the  tendency  has  ever  been  to  be  more 
jealous  for  the  divinity  than  for  the  humanity,  and  to  assert  the  latter  in  a 
faint,  hesitating,  half-hearted  way  lest  the  former  should  be  compromised. 
Iliis  is  frankly  admitted  by  Principal  Gore  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  the 
Incarnation.  And  he  suggests  the  true  remedy :  "  We  need  again  and 
again  to  go  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  historic  Jesus."  ^  Yes,  we  do, 
and  not  merely  that  we  may  be  sounder  theologians,  but  that  we  may  be 
better  men.  For  a  merely  Divine  Christ  cannot  do  much  for  us.  The  Christ 
of  scholastic  theology  dwells  not  in  the  heart,  but  only  in  the  head.  He  is 
amply  an  unknown  man,  noi  properly,  indeed,  a  man  at  all,  of  whom  it  is 
afi^ed  that  He  is  God.  The  moral  virtue,  as  well  as  the  truth,  lies  in  the 
eonfession  that  God  is  immanent  in  the  well-known  and  well-beloved  Man 
Jesns,  the  wise  and  good. 

In  its  ideal  of  life,  also,  ecclesiastical  Christianity  needs  the  corrective  of 
first-hand  evangelic  knowledge.  One  who  comes  to  the  study  of  the 
Gospeb  with  an  open  eye  and  unveiled  face  makes  a  startling  discovery.  It 
ia  that  the  prevailing  religion  was  in  deadly  antagonism  to  Jesus,  and  was 
cKrectly  responsible  for  His  crucifixion.  And  this  was  what  a  divinely-given 
leligion,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  had  come  to  I  Eabbinism — 
ominous,  hateful  name !  What  happened  once  might  happen  again.  What  if 
in  the  Christian  Church  Eabbinism  should  re-invade  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

^  The  Bunpton  Lectures  for  1891,  p.  144. 
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Christ's  promise  to  Peter  is  no  guarantee  against  sych  a  fate,  for  it  is  con- 
ditional on  the  Church  continuing  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Peter's 
confession,  the  spirit  of  direct  inspiration  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  tradition. 
At  other  times  He  expressed  grave  apprehension  as  to  the  future,  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  Tares.  Have  His  apprehensions  been  realized  ?  Would  it  be 
a  calumny  to  say  that  to  a  large  extent  the  spirit  of  Eabbinism  has  prevailed 
in  the  Church  ?  But  are  we  not  required  by  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  declare 
our  beh'ef  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  have  we  not  been  lately  told  that 
it  is  **  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  believe  in  the  Bible  without 
believing  in  the  Church  "  ?  ^  There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  one  can 
ez  animo  confess  a  Church  catholic  and  holy,  viz.,  as  "inclusive  of  the 
conamon  and  historic  consciousness  of  Christian  humanity,''  and  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  word  Church,  one  can  even  accept  the  more  disputable 
proposition  laid  down  by  one  of  the  authors  of  Lttx  Mundi.  ^  But  moral 
criticism  of  the  Church  is  not  thereby  interdicted.  If  any  attempt  were 
made  to  shield  the  Church  from  such  criticism  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot 
believe  in  the  Bible  unless  we  believe  in  her,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  recall  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  compiled  at  a  time  when 
the  spirit  that  culminated  in  Eabbinism  had  begun  to  exert  its  malign 
influence.  Shall  we,  therefore,  say  that  we  must  believe  in  Pharisaism  in 
order  to  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  Must  we  believe  in  the  rabbis  in 
order  to  believe  in  the  prophets  ? 

Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  For  myself,  I  have 
for  many  years  been  deeply  convinced  that,  in  the  interest  of  a  truly  Christian 
ethical  ideal,  it  is  very  necessary  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  moral  judgments 
of  the  Church  to  the  judgment  of  Jesus.  The  Church  has  often  bound  what 
Jesus  looses^  and  loosed  what  He  binds.  She  has  been  largely  under  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  which  has  given  her  judgment  a  wrong  moral  bias.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is,  therefore,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  an  indis- 
pensable and  most  salutary  criterion  of  ecclesiastical  righteousness.  With 
what  joy,  as  of  one  that  hath  found  a  pearl  of  great  price,  has  many  a  modem 
doubter,  after  years  of  discontent  and  darkness,  turned  to  its  golden 
sentences,  and  to  many  similar  words  in  the  Gospel  records,  and  said  to 
himself.  Here  at  last  is  something  which  I  can  believe  with  all  my  heart  I 
Truly  the  yoke  of  this  Teacher  is  easy  and  His  burden  light !  Don't  expect 
such  a  man  to  listen  to  you  when,  in  the  name  of  any  ecclesiastical  society, 
Eoman,  Anglican,  or  Eeformed,  you  say.  We  can  now  do  without  the 
Gospels.  Te>ke  hold  of  the  hand  of  Mother  Church,  and  she  will  lead  you 
safely  to  heaven.  To  any  such  suggestion  his  reply  will  be :  I  prefer  to  go 
to  the  school  of  Jesus  and  learn  from  Him  the  words  of  eternal  life — the 
true  doctrine  of  God,  and  man,  and  their  relations.  I  dare  not  listen  with 
abject  submission  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  lest  it  should  put  me  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  the  great  Master.    I  feel  that  her  voice  and 

*  Principal  Gore  in  Lux  Mundi,  p.  888. 

*  Fide  on  this.  Dr.  Newman  Smyth's  Christian  Ethics,  p.  60. 
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His  are  not  always  in  haifhony,  and  that  I  must  sometimes  be  anti-ecclesi- 
astical to  avoid  being  anti- Christian. 

3.  The  pietistio  type  of  Christianity  can  as  little  as  any  dispense  with 
the  wholesome  influence  of  the  historic  Jesus.  Its  watchword  is  conversion  ; 
its  supreme  aim,  personal  salvation ;  and  with  it  thus  far  we  can  have  no 
quarrel.  It  is  our  duty  to  turn  from  sin  unto  God,  and  we  do  well  to 
inquire,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  But  it  is  necessckry  to  remember  that 
conversion  is  only  turning  our  face  in  the  right  direction ;  after  that,  the  way 
of  godly  life  has  to  be  trod.  This  is  not  always  remembered*  There  are 
some  for  whom  conversion  is  salvation,  and  who  put  their  trust  in  a  supposed 
inward  change  rather  than  in  God  or  in  Christ.  The  result  is  a  religion  of 
^tnal  egotism,  having  no  inward  connection  vnth  morality,  and  too  often 
a^ociated  with  gross  immorality.  But  we  need  not  waste  time  over  this 
ignoble  type.  Let  us  think  rather  of  a  loftier  form  of  pietism,  which  includes 
holiness  in  its  conception  of  salvation,  and  is  passionately  bent  on  attaining 
Christlikeness.  This  kind  of  Christian  wants,  above  all  things,  to  have 
Christ  dwelling  in  his  heart ;  reigning  over  will,  intellect,  imagination — his 
whole  inner  man.  Good  1  But  who  is  the  Christ  that  dwells  in  and  reigns 
over  you ;  whence  do  you  get  your  idea  of  Him  ?  Is  your  Christ  an  objective 
or  a  subjective  ^ne  ?  Does  He  come  in  upon  you  from  without,  from  the 
Goqjel  history,  rectifying^  enlightening,  liberahzing — ^in  a  word,  educating 
yonr  conscience?  or  is  He  merely  a  projection  of  your  undisciphned 
oooscience,  sharing  and  sanctioning  its  errors,  prejudices,  scruples,  fanati- 
ckms?  On  this  depends  whether  your  Christianity  is  to  be  of  a  broad, 
itrong,  manly,  thoroughly  healthy  type,  impressive  by  its  grandeur  and 
beauty,  or  feeble,  sickly,  self-conscious,  conceited,  repelling  rather  than 
attracting  all  whose  moral  sentiments  are  sane  and  unsophisticated. 

The  best  guarantee  that  our  Christianity  shall  have  the  right  ethical 
quality  is  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  In  those 
Gospels  we  find  invaluable  elements  which  it  is  impossible  to  evolve 
out  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Can  you  evolve  out  of  religious  experi- 
ence the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  Christ's  apologies  for  loving  the  sinful,  or 
His  withering  exposure  of  counterfeit  piety  and  morality,  or  His  exquisite 
teaching  in  parable  and  proverb  concerning  the  kingdom,  or  His  simple  yet 
{ar-reaching  doctrine  of  God  and  man  as  related  to  each  other  as  Father  and 
Son?  Or  will  our  Christianity  be  none  the  poorer  for  lacking  these  and 
iODdred  elements  in  our  idea  of  the  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  too  likely  to  turn  out  a 
morbid  artificial  affair,  lacking  the  sweetness  and  reasonableness  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  ascetic  and  self-torturing  in  temper,  yet  at  the  same  time 
ttif-satisfied  and  censorious,  sitting  in  judgment  on  types  of  Christian  piety 
^  worthier  than  itself  ? 

The  weak  point  of  the  type  of  piety  now  under  consideration  at  its  best 
is  the  tendency  to  intense  exaggerated  subjectivity.  Along  vTith  this 
9068  a  craving  for  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers 
ittembled  in  religious  convention.    That  good  may  be  got  at  such  assemblies 
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need  not  be  disputed,  bnt  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unmixed  with  evil.  They 
may  hurry  men  into  premature  decision ;  they  may  kindle  the  emotions 
without  bringing  corresponding  light  to  the  mind ;  they  tend  to  enslave  the 
conscience  of  the  individual  to  the  average  moral  feelings  of  the  multitude. 
It  is  not  a  good  sign  when  a  man  has  greater  enjoyment  of  a  reUgious 
convention  than  in  the  quiet  reading  of  the  Gospels.  It  were  better  to  be 
alone  with  Jesus  than  in  that  crowd.  Theoretically,  of  course,  the  good 
of  being  alone  with  Jesus  is  universally  acknowledged.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  be  truly  alone  with  Him.  You  are  not  alone  with  Jesus  if  while  you 
read  of  Him  your  ear  is  filled  with  echoes  of  popular  religious  voices,  and 
your  mind  dominated  by  artificial  interpretations  of  Gospel  truth. 

In  view  of  all  interests,  then,  and  of  the  defects  which  cling  to  prominent 
types  of  modem  Christianity,  it  is  good  to  cultivate  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  historic  Jesus.  Some  go  to  Oxford,  some  to  Bome,  and  some  to  Keswick ; 
let  us  not  forget  to  visit  Nazareth.  After  being  long  waited  for,  the  Christ 
came  to  this  world,  lived  in  it  a  while,  spoke  many  wonderful  words,  and  did 
many  gracious  deeds.  Can  it  be  that  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  forget  Him, 
as  surmounted  and  superseded  by  philosophy,  by  the  Church,  or  by  Christian 
experience  ?  The  urgent  duty  of  the  hour  rather  is  to  make  the  story  of  the 
earthly  Jesus  our  religious  vadt  mecum.  All  honour  to  those  who  have  made 
it  their  business  to  accentuate  this  truth.  This  honour  belongs  in  our  time 
very  specially  to  the  Bitschl  school  in  Germany,  of  which  an  instructive  and 
well-informed  account  was  given  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Thinker.^  Of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  that  school  I  cannot  now  speak.  One  thing  only 
I  wish  to  say,  that  the  emphasis  with  which  the  value  of  the  historic  Christ 
to  religious  faith  and  life  is  insisted  on  in  such  a  work  as  Prof.  Hermann's 
Verkehr  des  Christen  mit  Gott  is,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. It  were  well  that  that  book  were  translated,  that  the  English 
public  might  have  it  in  its  power  to  compare  its  teaching  with  that,  for 
example,  of  Dr.  Dale.  The  contrast  would  help  to  promote  a  discussion 
urgently  needed  for  the  purification  and  invigoration  of  our  pulpit  teaching 
and  our  popular  religious  life. 

Happily  a  translation  has  just  appeared  of  another  work  emanating 
from  the  same  school,  which  will  powerfully  help  towards  the  re-instatement 
of  the  evangeUc  records  in  their  proper  place  of  fundamental  importance. 
I  refer  to  Wendt's  book  on  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  the  tendency  and  express 
aim  of  which  is  to  vindicate  for  the  words  of  the  Great  Master  the  position 
of  ultimate  authority  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  against  all  other  theories 
as  to  the  proper  seat  of  authority.  With  this  aim,  as  expressed  in  the 
author's  preface  to  the  English  edition,  I  fully  sympathize.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  the  words  of  Jesus  the  first  place,  not  merely  in  order  to  keep  the 
Church  in  its  proper  position  of  subordination,  but  even  in  order  to  a  wise 
and  wholesome  use  of  the  Bible.  We  must  read  the  Old  Testament  with 
the  discriminating  eye  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  school  of  Jesus,  and 
1  '*  The  Ritscblian  Theology,"  by  Prof.  Orr,  in  the  issue  for  August,  1892. 
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nse  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  as  the  utterances  of  persons  occnpying 
the  position  of  mere  witnesses  and  mter{n*eters  of  the  One  Speaker  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Son  through  whom  Gk)d  has  uttered  His  final  word  to 
the  world. 

I  am  well  aware  that  behind  all  this  lies  the  critical  question  as  to 
the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  a  large  topic  which  cannot 
be  entered  upon  here  except  to  the  extent  of  making  one  or  two  general 
observations.  And  one  is  that  the  proper  way  to  meet  critical  scepticism  is 
not  to  surrender  at  discretion.  We  should  do  our  utmost  patiently  to 
ascertain  what  in  the  Gospels  possesses  high  intrinsic  probability,  so  as  to 
reach  a  moral  certainty  that  in  the  main  the  true  historic  Jesus  has  been 
hithfally  reproduced.  Much  can  be  done,  nay,  has  been  done,  in  this  line, 
and  the  result  well  repays  the  pains. 

It  may  be  objected  that  by  this  method  we  never  get  beyond  pro- 
babilities, and  religious  faith  needs  certainties,  not  mere  probabilities,  to 
haild  on.  It  is  the  craving  for  certainty  that  makes  men,  according  to 
their  temperament,  fly  to  philosophy,  or  to  an  infallible  Church,  or  to  a 
mystic  experience  which  yields  at  least  subjective  assurance.  Hermann 
recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  demand,  and  has  his  own  way  of  meeting 
it,  in  harmony  with  his  view  as  to  the  cardinal  importance  of  the  historic 
Christ.  In  effect  his  position  is  that  the  impression  which  the  evangelic 
presentation  of  Jesus  makes  on  our  religious  nature  guarantees  its  general 
tnithfnlness  as  the  picture  of  One  who  realized  in  His  own  life  the  moral 
ideal,  and  brought  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  highest  good  within  our 
reach.  Many  details  may  be  doubtful  or  legendary,  but  the  spirit,  the 
character,  the  essential  religious  import  of  the  unique  life  is  faithfully  repro- 
duced ;  must  be,  else  how  could  it  have  produced  in  us  such  marvellous 
effects? 

The  appeal  here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  again  to  religious  experience. 
We  thought  that  with  Hermann  we  were  getting  away  from  mystic  sub- 
jectivities into  the  clear  air  of  objective  facts ;  but  in  the  end  he  seems  to 
faring  us  back  to  the  spot  from  which  we  started  in  quest  of  some  surer 
standing-ground  than  feeling.  The  difference  between  Hermann  and  the 
mystic  school,  to  which  he  declares  himself  strongly  opposed,  is  thia  The 
mystics  get  their  experience  direct  from  the  Bisen  Christ.  Hermann .  gets 
his  from  the  Christ  of  the  evangelic  story.  The  difference  is  an  important 
one,  and  of  the  two  tendencies  that  of  Hermann  is  much  the  healthier. 
Bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  mode  of  reaching  certainty  gives  more 
than  subjective  assurance.  Suppose  we  subjected  his  argument  to  the  test 
of  the  comparative  method.  The  story  of  Buddha  doubtless  makes  a  great 
impression  on  those  who  profess  the  religion  called  after  his  name.  Does 
their  impression  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  story ;  and  if  not,  why  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  Hermann  has  yielded  to  the  agnostic  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
been  too  ready  to  make  concessions  to  negative  criticism  as  one  who  thought 
he  ooold  afford  to  be  very  generous.    To  insist  on  the  impressions  which  the 
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evangelic  story  makes  is  altogether  right,  but  the  impressions  insisted  on 
should  not  be  exclusively  those  peculiar  to  the  believing  man,  but  such  as 
are  common  to  all  intelligent  and  open-minded  readers  of  the  Gospel. 
Common  to  all  such  readers  is  the  impression  that  the  Evangehsts  tell  of  a 
real  and  very  exceptional  Person.  Let  that  impression  be  the  basis  of  our 
faith,  and  let  us  by  study  and  devout  thought  build  thereon  a  Christianity  as 
healthy  and  humane  as  that  of  its  Founder.  Let  us  become  disciples  of  the 
historic  Jesus,  that  we  may  be  imbued  with  His  moral  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies ;  see  things  with  His  eyes ;  understand,  and  in  some  measure  repro- 
duce. His  ethical  ideal ;  abhor  ostentation,  as  He  abhorred  it ;  love  sincerity 
with  His  passionate  love ;  attain  to  moral  manhood,  and  firm  spiritual  in- 
dividuality ;  become  independent  in  our  bearing  towards  the  world,  reUgious 
or  irreligious,  completely  emancipated  from  servile  subjection  to  current 
opinions,  and  all  the  fads  and  fashions  of  the  time. 


By  Ebv.  Frank  Ballaed,  MA.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.M.S. 

PBOBLEMS  OF  HUMAN  OBIQIN. 

Most  readers  of  our  journal  will  be  familiar  with  Mr.  S.  Laing's  Modem 
Science  and  Modem  Thought,  Its  manifest  culture,  sincerity,  and  force, 
have  procured  for  it  a  wide  circulation  and  considerable  influence.  Three 
paragraphs  of  this  work  have  appeared  to  Mr.  Capron  worthy  of  selection 
for  definite  controversy,  as  embodying  ''  the  heaviest  of  the  counts  which 
Mr.  Laing  lays  to  the  charge  of  Behgion."  These  paragraphs  deal  with  the 
origin  of  man  as  given  in  Genesis  and  assumed  by  Paul,  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  modem  account  which  issues  more  especially  from  the  geologic 
discovery  of  Palaeolithic  human  records.  Mr.  Laing  avers  that  **  the  two 
statements  cannot  both  be  true."  If  Scripture  declares  that  man  was  created 
high  enough  to  admit  of  a  *'  Fall,"  the  assertion  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  doctrine  now  everywhere  received  in  educated  circles  under  the  name  of 
Evolution.  For,  according  to  it,  man  was  slowly  evolved,  and  his  whole 
history  is  one  of  ascent.  Such  a  contradiction,  if  substantiated,  is,  in  his 
judgment,  fatal  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Capron's  reply  to  this  fairly  common  assertion  of  unbelief  is 
certainly  worth  pondering.  The  author  has  had  the  wisdom  to  have  his 
rejoinder  well  printed,  so  that  on  the  score  of  legibility,  at  all  events,  nothing 
has  to  be  discounted.  His  views  are  by  no  means  new  to  Christian  studento  ' 
of  science.  But  they  have  not  been  thus  popularly  stated  before.  And, 
although  we  may  be  well  assured  that  two  classes  of  readers  will  rise  from 
his  pages  unconvinced,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  modem  human  beings  who 
have  minds  to  be  guided  aright,  and  souls  to  save,  are  neither  ready-made 
agnostics  nor  invulnerable  professors  of  orthodoxy.      Hence  they  may  be 
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expected  to  regard  as  only  reasonable  Mr.  Gapron's  demand  at  the  outset — 
that  BellgioQ  should  be  permitted  to  frame  her  own  definition  of  the  ''  Man  " 
of  whose  Fall  she  speaks.  "  She  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  animals 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God."  Before,  therefore,  the  whole  case  as 
between  the  Bible  and  Science  can  be  dismissed  with  a  curt  avowal  that  there 
"  cannot  be  "  both  a  rise  and  a  fall  for  the  same  being,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  whole  nature  of  this  being,  and  to  ask  what  either  the  Bible  has  to 
Bay  against  his  rise,  or  Science  against  his  fall. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  considering  such  matters  to  avoid  cross- 
examining  once  more  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  With  a  fair  amount  of 
elearoess,  and  without  tedium,  Mr.  Capron  does  this,  concluding  that  there 
are  two  interpretations  open  to  us,  which  he  names  respectively  the 
"explanatory  "  and  the  "  constructive."  Identifying  this  latter  with  what  is 
bown  as  the  "  Carpenter  theory  of  Creation,"  he  rejects  it  on  behalf  of  the 
ionner.    This  it  is  only  fair  to  allow  him  to  state  in  his  own  words : — 

In  the  sue  days  God  pronounced  all  the  laws  upon  which  the  production  of 
piteDomena  depends :  and  as  those  laws  were  the  only  operative  agents  of  pro- 
incfojn,  the  work  of  producing  was  clearly  complete.  Nothing  more  remained  to  be 
doDd  but  for  the  Deity  to  rest  and  allow  the  laws  which  He  had  pronounced  time 
to  take  effect  and  bring  into  existence  the  various  phenomena  which  they  have 
pndaoed  and  are  producing  to-day.  How  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
pnooundng  of  the  laws  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  resulting  phenomena  is  not 
ftfited  in  the  Bible  :  and  if  Science  avers  that  countless  ages  must  have  passed 
b^W€en  the  first  appearance  of  light  and  the  first  appearances  of  vegetable  and 
uiinial  life  on  our  planet,  she  tells  us  nothing  that  is  contradictory  to  the  teaching 
ol  the  Bible,  for  the  Bible  is  simply  silent  on  the  subject. 

Into  Mr.  Capron's  philology  we  need  not  now  enter.  Whether  or  not 
-^^  in  John  i.  is  identical  philologically  with  our  "  law  "  is  not  here  of 
pnme  importance.  It  is  more  necessary  in  a  brief  notice  to  give  clear 
icoonntof  main  positions.  Mr.  Capron,  then,  accepts  Evolution  as  scien- 
ti&a^y  established.  He  allows  that  God  '<  caused  animal  life  to  develop 
fann  lowly  and  humble  forms  up  to  something  higher  than  the  ape — higher 
(ban  Neolithic  Man."  Inasmuch  as  the  further  words  which  follow  give  the 
whde  gist  of  our  author's  reply,  it  will  be  best  to  quote  them  in  extenso.    ' 

In  the  course  of  this  Evolution  there  came  at  length  a  time  when  this  being 
^ecfinc  fitted,  by  virtue  of  his  physical  and  intellectusd  proficiency,  to  receive  and 
?^*st8B  the  attribute  of  spirituality.  When  this  point  of  development  was  attained, 
ud  not  till  then,  God,  by  a  process  which  is  described  as  Creation,  conferred  this 
B^  and  transcendent  gift  upon  a  single  member  of  the  race,  who  may  be  presumed 
to  ba?e  been  the  first  member  who  attained  to  the  required  standard  of  mental  and 
^witiud  perfection.  Until  this  point  was  reached,  and  until  this  new  attribute  had 
^  conferred,  whatever  this  being  might  be  from  other  points  of  view,  from  the 
P^t  of  view  of  religion  he  was  not  mem ;  for  he  had  not  been  '*  created  in  the  image 
of  God  "—he  had  not  become  spiritusd. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  which  the  Bible  draws  between  man 
nd  not  man,  is  based  upon  the  possession  of  an  attribute  which  does  not  perish^the 
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attribute  of  spirltoality.  And  when  Beligion  states  that  this  distinctive  feature  was 
first  impressed  upon  man  not  more  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  she  is  making  a 
statement  which  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  disproved  by  Science ;  for  of  this 
feature  Science  knows  absolutely  nothing.  THus  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  conflicts 
with  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Neolithic  and  Paleolithic  Man  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
sustained :  all  that  Beligion  does  do  in  relation  to  those  prehistoric  beings  is  to  deny  to 
them  the  possession  of  that  spiritual  attribute  which  she  claims  as  the  essential  basis 
of  her  classification  of  man. 

In  this  reply  there  is  at  all  events  no  evasion  of  Mr.  Laing's  points  of 
difBonlty.  The  Agnostic,  if  one  may  say  it  kindly,  is  often  of  dX\  men  most 
illogical  and  most  impossible  to  satisfy.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  show 
Mr.  Gapron's  position  to  be  unscientific  or  unscripturaL  It  may  certainly 
be  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  that  ever-growing  number  of 
thoughtful  modem  Christians  who  wish  to  be  both  religious  and  rationaL 

Doubtless,  it  vnll  startle  some  to  be  told  that  the  Bible  does  not  commit 
OS  to  the  proposition  ''that  all  existing  human  beings"  are  the  "lineal 
descendants  of  Adam."  They  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Capron's  book  for  his 
own  substantiation  of  this  caveat.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  he  should  feel 
free  to  assert  what  so  many  able  Christian  men  of  science  shrink  from 
affirming,  viz.,  that ''  the  Author  of  Genesis,  with  an  exact  scientific  accuracy ^ 
groups  the  phenomena  with  which  he  deals  into  a  series  of  successive 
stages."  For  the  time  has  come  as  result  of  the  many  logomachies  hereupon 
to  say  finally,  that  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  thing  as  "exact  scientific 
accuracy  "  never  entered  into  the  author's  conception.  And  even  if  minor 
inaccuracies  were  discovered,  it  would  no  more  involve  the  rejection  of  the 
Bible's  inspired  mission  than  that  Tennyson's  immortal  "In  Memoriam" 
should  be  cast  out  of  account  because  of  his  doubtful  physiology  in  asserting 
that  "  the  nerves  prick." 

Mr.  Capron's  book  may,  however,  be  well  commended  for  its  candour, 
sincerity,  and  force.  "  That  intellectual  man  came  into  existence  not  yesjrs, 
nor  centuries,  but  long  ages  before  Spiritual  Man,"  is  a  contribution  to 
present  religious  thought  which  will  unquestionably  help  many  more  than 
it  will  hinder,  and  may  prove  a  starting-point  for  many  more  suggestions 
likely  to  promote  the  solidarity  of  Beligion  and  Science. 

Man*s  Great  Charter^  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Coggin,  is  of  quite  different  character. 
Its  aim  and  spirit  are  most  worthy.  "  The  extent  of  man's  freedom  must  be 
measured  by  his  nature.  Therefore  the  Biblical  preface  is  fitly  called  the 
Magna  Charta  of  mankind,  for  it  declares  that  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image."  Such  is  his  concluding  summary.  Nor  are  his  preceding  processes 
of  thought  by  any  means  lacking  in  culture  and  ability.  But  it  is  impossible 
in  brief  review  to  give  adequate  conception  of  his  exact  meaning  in  the 
various  chapters  into  which  (without  "  Contents  "  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book)  his  work  is  divided.  Such  pleas,  for  instance,  as  that — "  the  word  day 
here  must  signify  light :  it  must  be  real  as  a  state  or  condition :  it  must  be 
independent  of  time :  in  itself  there  must  be  the  qualities  of  blessedness  and 
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holiness:  and  farther,  it  must  be  exceptional  in  the  absence  of  development  '*— 
admit  of  and  demand  no  little  elucidation.  When  once  a  writer  on  these 
themes  begins  to  be  ''  emblematical/'  it  is  almost  necessary  to  part  company 
wi^  him ;  not  out  of  disrespect,  still  less  contumely,  but  simply  because  he 
may  start  everywhere  and  end  anywhere,  in  subjective  heights  wholly 
inaccessible  to  others.  To  illustrate  this  one  might  quote  from  nearly  every 
page  of  Mr.  Coggin's  work.  It  would  be  better  for  his  purpose,  moreover,  if 
he  abstained  from  such  language  as  that  God  "  informed  creation,"  &o. ;  for, 
thoog^  one  can  make  out  his  meaning  by  comparison,  it  is  not  to-day's 
English,  nor  likely  to  lead  on  the  ordinary  reader  to  interest  and  profit.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  the  purpose  and  worth  of  printing  in  Hebrew,  in  the  margin, 
&  few  of  the  simplest  words  of  that  language ;  for  assuredly  Hebraists  will 
not  need  them,  nor  will  non-Hebraists  be  thereby  advantaged. 

8till,  Mr.  Ck)ggin's  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  may  fairly  be  classed 
amongst  works  likely  to  be  helpful  in  giving  right  direction  to  the  modem 
eonents  of  thought  that  set  towards  these  high  themes. 


rriiouoHT. 

DiTiNB  Love  akd  Intelligence.  By  James  C.  Pabsons  (The  New  World). — ^The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Love  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  religious  belief — belief 
18  £stingaished  from  sentiment.  It  is  claimed  that  religion  may  be  maintained  as  a 
•entinient  without  any  basis  of  belief.  The  sense  of  dependence,  awe,  reverence, 
trost,  Immility,  are  dispositions  undoubtedly  religious,  ajid  it  is  urged  that  there 
is  no  need  for  connecting  them  with  any  religious  belief ;  but  these  dispositions  or 
KotimentB  are  cherished  with  reference  to  something.  They  are  the  attitude  of  the 
feelingB  toward  some  reality  to  which  we  are  necessarily  related.  The  character  of 
^  sentiments  must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  this  reality.  To  have 
Rfigkms  sentiments  it  is  necessary  then  to  have  some  religious  ideas,  some  intellectual 
ifflpression  of  the  great  reality  to  which  we  stand  related. 

The  idea  of  Ood,  the  great  reality  to  which  we  stsmd  related,  and  the  foundation  of 
i&  re&gums  sentiment,  has  undergone  changes.  Ideas  of  God's  nature  as  limited  and 
local,  and  of  His  character  as  changeable  and  arbitrary,  have  gradually  faded  away  in 
the  light  of  a  growing  intelligence.  We  all  believe  in  God ;  we  all  believe  in  His 
bfe.  Each  individual  believer  pursues  the  tenor  of  his  life  with  the  thought  of  being 
goided  and  sustained  by  an  Infinite  Love.  If  the  believer  be  one  who  thinks  as  well 
it  feels,  his  reading  takes  a  wider  range.  He  follows  with  a  keen  interest  the 
•France  of  discovery  in  the  reahns  of  nature  and  of  the  human  mind.  He  is  only 
too  Hkely  to  observe  a  general  tendency  of  modem  writers  to  discredit  smy  such 
Qooeeptton  as  he  has  entertained  of  the  Infinite  Source  of  Being.  It  is  now  freely 
flwrnned  tiiat  epithets  of  a  personal  character  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  the 
CootrcdHng  Principle  of  the  Universe  eonsistently  with  the  conclusions  of  modem 
pinlosophy.  The  man  is  now  looked  upon  as  antiquated  in  his  notions  who  con- 
tbnes  to  think  <^  Gk>d  in  terms  derived  from  the  experiences  of  huoian  consciousness. 
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AgnosticiEan  would  seem  nnwilling  to  rest  in  the  negative  position  that  we  cannot 
know  God,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  we  Ao  know  that  He  cannot  have  inteUigence, 
emotion,  or  will.  The  religious  believer  is  thus  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  distrust.  This  question  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  religious  belief.  It 
is  assumed  now  to  be  irrational,  in  the  light  of  modem  philosophy,  to  hold  any  such 
conception  of  the  controlling  principle  of  the  universe  as  will  admit  of  the  attributes 
of  intelligence  and  love.  If  religion  implies  commimion  between  the  human  and 
Divine,  then  religion  is  affirmed  to  be  impossible,  because  there  is  no  element  in  the 
Divine  with  which  it  is  possible  to  commune. 

Consider  the  validity  of  this  claim.  From  the  beginning  of  humanity  it  was 
inevitable  that  a  being  possessed  of  consciousness  should  interpret  all  phenomena  in 
terms  of  mind.  The  external  would  be  explained  by  what  he  knew  internally.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  traits  within  himself  were  the  first  to  be  attributed  to  the 
power  outside  himself.  The  whole  process  by  which  man  has  enlarged  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Being  which  environs  him  has  kept  even  step  with  the  development  of  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  humanity.  The  outcome  of  the  process  will  be,  not  the  final 
elimination  of  human  attributes  from  Deity,  but  the  gradual  discovery  of  Divine 
elements  in  humanity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  various  theories  of  the 
origin  of  religion.  As  man's  own  powers  imified  and  took  on  personality,  he  began  to 
discover  personality  in  the  various  living  objects  which  awakened  his  interei3t,  and 
nature  became  populous  with  sprites.  Then  a  development  took  place  in  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  the  personified  agencies  in  consonance  with  that  of  him  who 
personified  them.  As  more  intelligent  motives  and  nobler  sentiments  began  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  human  breast,  an  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the 
God  that  is  worshipped.  In  the  continuous  evolution  of  man's  conception  of  Deity 
it  came  to  pass  that  gradually,  as  the  uniform  and  imiversal  elements  of  hiunan 
nature  began  to  be  recognized,  whatever  was  partial  and  local  began  to  disappear 
from  the  idea  of  God,  and  He  became  the  One  Ruler  of  the  world  and  of  humanity, 
elevated  in  character  above  all  that  was  weak  or  ignoble,  and  so  perfect  a  realization 
of  the  human  ideal  that  spiritual  purity  in  man  was  made  the  passport  to  communion 
with  the  Divine.  In  all  this  the  decay  of  anthropomorphism  is  simply  the  dropping 
away  of  the  earthly  characteristics  of  man,  there  is  no  V,ign  of  any  tendency  to  attribute 
to  the  Deity  a  nature  remote  from  man,  as  man  comes  to  be  understood  in  his  higher 
and  spiritual  nature. 

Down  to  the  Christian  era  the  development  may  be  said  to  have  been  instinctive 
and  imreflective.  Later  it  became  metaphysical  and  philosophiccJ.  A  time  came 
when  mind  and  matter  were  clearly  differentiated.  It  became  clear  that  they  are 
two  entities  unlike  in  nature  and  characteristics.  Mind  as  observer,  reasoner,  actor, 
is  controller  and  director  of  matter  which  is  simply  subject  and  submissive.  The 
mind  of  man  controls  his  body,  and  by  a  rational  inference  it  was  held  that  the 
Divine  mind  was  also  the  controller  of  the  material  world.  "Within  the  last  half 
century  a  new  epoch  has  begun ;  an  intense  interest  has  been  developed  in  the  study 
of  elements  and  of  origins.  To  answer  such  questions  as  these  has  become  the 
ultimate  aim  of  scientific  research — How  did  the  material  universe  come  to  be  what 
it  is  ?  How  had  the  human  intelligence  its  origin  ?  Modem  study  in  evolution  and 
in  physiologicfiJ  psychology  has  left  the  impression  that  mind  is  in  some  sense  but  a 
stage  in  the  process  or  cosmic  development,  and  that  intelligence  is  but  an  organio 
function.  Such  a  tendency  of  thought  would  naturally  and  insensibly  have  its  effect 
in  modifying  the  conception  of  God.  It  does  this  in  two  ways.  It  seems  to  show 
that  God  cannot  be  intelligent,  because  intelligence  is  limited  to  the  possessor  of 
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a  brun;  and  eyen  if  there  oould  be  an  Infinite  Mind  the  character  of  its  action 
must  be  different  from  that  of  the  human  mind,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
limitations. 

We  must,  therefore,  consider  mind  in  its  essential  nature  as  an  independent  and 
eternal  reality  of  the  universe,  and  not  limited  to  states  of  consciousness.  However 
we  penetrate  to  the  origin  of  either  mind  or  matter,  we  make  not  the  slightest 
approach  to  similarity  in  their  elements.  Mind  and  matter  are  distinct.  The  author 
discusses  consciousness,  which  is  not  a  vibration,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  vibration, 
and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  which  certainly  is  not  retained  in  the  convolu* 
tions  of  the  brain.  Mind,  however  invisible  an  entity,  certainly  exists  with  a  nature 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  with  a  power  of  knowing  and  accumulating  knowledge  not 
giren  to  it  by  the  brain.  To  mind  must  be  attributed  the  separate  functions  of 
intelligence,  emotion,  and  volition.  These  three  functions  are  fully  treated  by  the 
author  so  as  to  bring  out  the  separateness  and  independence  of  mind.  Not  only  is 
mind  characterized  by  these  powers  of  cognition,  feeling,  and  volition,  each  dealing 
vith  ideas,  but  it  proceeds  in  its  action  in  accordance  with  certain  regulative  laws 
inherent  in  its  nature.  We  call  these  the  laws  of  reason.  By  these  considerations 
the  argnment  is  met  which  denies  intelligence  to  God,  upon  the  ground  that  intelli- 
gence is  limited  to  a  cerebral  organism.  It  is  shown  that  intelligence  is  an  attribute 
ii  mind  in  general,  and  that  nrjid  has  a  nature  and  chsuucter  of  its  own.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  conceive  of  mind  as  illimitable,  as  permanent,  as  universal, 
u  the  material  world  is  conceived  to  be. 

Another  objection  to  the  belief  in  an  intelligent  Supreme  Being  is,  that  even  if 
mind  were  capable  of  existence  without  a  brain,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  its 
at^boies  to  a  Being  whose  nature  is  infinite.  This  is  based  on  the  conception  of 
intelligence  as  merely  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  Consciousness  as  thus 
eoDceived  has  no  significance  as  the  action  of  a  mysterious  and  universal  essence 
iQ&iite  in  nature,  but  is  simply  a  finite  phenomenon,  appearing  and  vsuiishing  in  a 
moment.  But  if  consciousness,  however  momentary  in  its  exhibition,  betrays  a 
ebancter  entirely  unique,  unlike  matter  in  its  qualities  and  unproduced  by  matter, 
if  it  exhibits  a  capability  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  and  of  original  action  of  its  own, 
ttsisted  only  by  matter  to  discover  ideas  and  to  express  them,  surely  there  must  be 
I)dund  it  a  nature  which  is  not  itself  material,  and  which  subsists  and  continues  with 
an  the  attributes  of  intelligence  as  truly  as  matter  subsists,  and  continues  as  an 
independent  existence.  We  are  unavoidably  led  to  conceive  of  an  Original  Mind,  of 
which  the  human  is  but  a  finite  specimen,  of  whose  nature  we  can  but  reason  from 
that  we  know. 

The  rest  of  the  article  consists  of  answers  to  the  specific  objections  raised  by 
Heibert  Spencer  to  the  conception  of  an  Infinite  Intelligent  Being.  The  argument 
it  briefly  sununarized  in  the  following  concluding  sentences.  "  Consciousness  in 
&ao,  although  presumably  not  a  perfect  measure  of  consciousness  in  God,  being 
hmited  in  its  means  of  acquiring  and  realizing  knowledge,  yet  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  real,  permanent  entity,  of  a  nature  unlike  that  of  matter,  which  we  call  mind* 
13ie  fonctions  of  mind  are  intelligence,  emotion,  and  wiQ.  These  functions  have  for 
^letr  object  ideas.  Ideas  are  in  their  nature  rational  and  eternal.  Intelligence 
groQpe  them  in  order  and  system.  Finite  mind  can  receive  these  ideas  only  through 
the  medimn  of  a  cerebral  organism ;  but  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  conceiving  of 
tt^on  as  held  from  the  beginning  in  an  Infinite  Intelligence,  to  whom,  as  realized  in  a 
perfect  system,  they  constitute  the  universe.  It  is  not  irrational  to  conceive  of  that 
Infinite  Intelligenoe  aa  constantly  directing  all  the  energies  in  his  control  towards  the 
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realizaUon  of  tiiat  perfect  system,  and  moTed  lor  ever  in  contemplation  and  in  aotion 
with  one  abiding  emotion  of  michanging  love." 

The  Chbistian  Church.  By  Bev.  H.  P.  Shttpe,  Braddook,  Penn.  {Quarterly 
Eeview  of  the  United  Brethren  m  Christ), — This  article  is  interesting  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  general  principles ;  so  far  as  it  advocates  the  expression  of  principles  in  one 
particular  form,  it  is  no  concern  of  onrs. 

The  Church  in  its  essential  idea  of  God-designed  relation  of  God  and  man  existed 
in  Eden.  Sin  introduced  a  new  condition  and  need,  and  the  Edenic  elements  of  the 
Church  idea,  worship  and  service,  had  added  to  them  the  idea  of  salvation  from  sin. 
With  these  elements,  salvation,  worship,  service,  the  Church  has  existed  to  this  day, 
under  different  modes  of  existence,  and  with  different  names.  In  defining  the  Church 
we  note  (1)  it  is  a  body  having  certain  definite  constituent  elements,  and  existing  as  a 
sphere  of  Divine  action  for  the  attainment  of  certain  results  within  itself ;  and  (2)  that 
it  is  an  institution  divinely  organized  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  well-defined 
purposes  in  the  world.  As  a  body  it  is  composed  of  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ' 
and  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  exists  for  the  development  of  the  Christ-life 
within  its  members  by  worship  and  edification.  As  an  institution  it  is  divinely 
designed  to  save  the  world  by  its  witness  to  the  truth,  and  its  proclamation  of  salva- 
tion. Its  essential  idea  on  the  Divine  side  is  the  spiritual  lordship  of  the  Messiah 
over  redeemed  men,  and  on  the  human  side  supreme  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  manifestation  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  supreme  object  on  the 
Divine  side  is  the  salvation  and  perfection  of  man,  and  on  the  human  side  the 
glorification  of  God  through  worship  and  work. 

After  the  great  confession  of  Peter,  Jesus  solemnly  and  definitely  announced  His 
Church  in  the  primary  elements  of  its  visible  existence  (Matt.  xvi.  18-20).  On  the 
night  of  betrayal  He  instituted  the  rite  of  the  Supper;  at  the  time  of  His  final 
departure  He  authorized  Baptism,  and  established  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  But 
with  all  these  visible  elements,  rites,  and  functions  designated,  the  Church  was  not 
yet  complete.  It  was  a  body  without  life.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Almighty 
breathed  upon  the  body,  and  the  Christian  Church  lived,  complete  in  the  essentials 
of  its  existence.  It  was  now  a  living  institution,  vitalized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
inherently  capable  of  development  after  its  own  type  of  existence. 

The  Church  is  composed  of  human  elements,  but  of  spiritually-selected  and 
prepared  human  elements,  of  converted  mankind.  It  is  God  manifest  in  human 
society ;  the  perpetuation  and  completion  of  the  earth-mission  of  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is  indicated  by  three  figures — "  a  kingdom,  a  building,  and 
a  body."  These  images  are  not  always  kept  distinct,  and  there  are  ideas  that  are 
common  to  all  of  them.  In  the  Church  as  a  kingdom  Christ  reigns  by  right  of  Divine 
Sovereignty,  and  the  institution  exists  by  His  authorization,  not  by  human  establish- 
ment. In  the  figure  of  a  building  the  outward  fabric  of  the  Church  is  emphasized. 
In  the  figure  of  a  body  the  vital  connection  of  Christ  and  the  Church  is  shown. 

The  terms  visible  and  invisible  are  descriptive  of  aspects  of  the  Church  that 
require  consideration  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Those  terms  do 
not  imply  that  there  are  two  Churches,  one  visible  and  the  other  invisible,  but  they 
designate  two  aspects  of  the  one  Church.  Since  the  permanent  and  larger  being  of 
the  Church  is  spiritual  rather  than  material,  is  soul-life  and  its  environments  rather 
than  physical  being  cmd  visible  institutions,  it  seems  proper  to  make  the  invisible  the 
basis  of  one's  conceptions,  and  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  visible  from  that 
standpoint.    The  invisible  Church,  considered  as  a  body,  is  composed  of  all  things 
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vlndi  Ood  baih  reconciled  tmto  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  whether  they  be  things 
in  earth  or  things  in  heaven  (Ck>l.  i.  18-20).  Considered  as  an  agency  of  God,  it 
ocHisisto  of  all  the  spiritnal  foroeff  divinely  instituted  for  salvation.  The  visible 
Qmreh  is  this  invielble  one  incarnated  in  humanity  and  made  visible  in  institutions 
and  ordinances ;  and  its  members  are  all  those  who  receive  its  appointed  agencies 
and  ordinances  according  to  their  provisions. 

What  is  ^e  relative  importance  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  in  the  functional 
work  of  the  Church  ?  Two  extreme  views  and  their  oorreq>onding  tendencies  have 
obtained  in  the  conceptions  of  men ;  the  one  exalting  the  outward  form,  the  other  the 
inner  essence.  The  view  that  exalts  the  visibility  of  the  Church  to  the  practical 
exchson  of  its  invisible  powers,  leads  to  the  fatal  error  of  making  salvation  a 
mechanical  process.  The  other  extreme,  which  recognizes  only  a  subjective 
C^iristianity,  exposes  its  adherents  to  the  vacillations  of  an  unanchored  faith  and 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  deceitful  human  heart. 

The  identifying  notes  or  marks  of  the  Church  are  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  or 
more  appropriately,  as  embracing  all  the  el^nents  of  this  paHacular  function,  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  includes  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  leadership  in  worship, 
nd  the  spiritual  oversight  and  direction  of  the  members  of  the  Church  as  embraced 
Id  the  pastoral  fnncticois  of  the  ministry.  To  this  is  usually  added  another,  govern- 
ment;  but  this,  as  being  more  variable  as  to  method,  is  less  definitdy  a  note  of  the 
Church,  though  not  less  certainly  a  legitimate  and  Scripturally  designated  func^on  of 
the  ministry. 

The  due  administraldon  of  the  sacraments  is,  according  to  Protestant  theologians, 
eoofined  to  the  properly  authorized  ministry  of  the  Church,  although  the  Scriptures 
do  not  explicitly  thus  limit  it.  The  Church  in  its  relation  to  God  is  an  institute  of 
worship.  The  pleasure  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  religious  instinct  of  mankind,  is 
to  have  His  creatures  worship,  and  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  according  to  this 
porpose.  He  has  in  His  Church  provided  for  its  cultivation  and  maintenance.  True 
ipiiitnal  apprehension  of  God  prompts  to  true  spiritual  worship ;  but  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  outward  forms — only  the 
(nbordination  of  the  form  to  the  spirit,  as  the  body  is  subject  to  the  soul.  Edifica- 
tion IS  secured  by  means  of  worship,  instruction,  and  work.  Worship  develops  the 
man  Qodward,  as  the  sunshine  draws  upwekrd  plant  life ;  instruction  in  God's  Word 
Dooriahes  the  spiritual  life,  as  food  does  the  natural ;  and  Christian  service  strengthens 
the  character,  as  exercise  strengthens  the  body.  The  Church's  duty  to  teach  the 
Mh  implies  its  guardianship  of  the  truth.  It  has,  as  the  guardian  of  the  trul^,  the 
dofy  of  protesting  against  error  everywhere,  and  the  duty  of  preventing  the  teaching 
of  error  within  itself.  The  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ  is  the  culminating 
porpoae  of  the  Church  in  the  world. 

KlTIVB  IVSTRnUENTlLITT  IK  FOKBIGIT    MISSIONS.       By   ReV.   A.   BUNKEB,    D.D., 

Toongos,  Burmah  (The  Musumary  Review  of  the  World), — ^As  St.  Paul  was  the 
model  missionary,  his  methods  should  be  studied.  There  were  two  stages  in  his 
vork— the  formative  stage,  and  the  organizing  stage.  In  his  early  missionary  life  he 
vroogfat  alone  or  with  some  chosen  companion,  preaching  from  place  to  place  when 
•hie  to  teaveL  When  converts  had  been  gathered  he  changed  his  method,  and  went 
iboot  organizing  and  confirming  the  Churches  and  appcnnting  pastors.  He  called  into 
the  work  native  helpers  who  had  been  instructed  by  him,  and  ardaimd  them  in  the 
Omicbet.    Timothy  is  an  instance  of  such  selection. 
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"^th  OB  the  first  stage  has  been  passed  in  many  missions.  Coontries,  nationflt 
and  tribes  have  been  explored ;  written  languages  learned ;  the  unwritten,  in  many 
cases,  learned  and  redaoed  to  writing;  the  Bible  translated  into  many  tongues; 
other  useful  books  prepared;  mission  plant  gathered;  and  a  vast  amount  of  pre- 
liminary work  completed.  The  Gospel  messckge  has  been  proclaimed  far  and  wide, 
and  native  converts  gathered  in  many  missions  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands. 
On  many  mission  fields  work  has  reached  that  stage  where  it  must  be  done  by  native 
agency  or  not  at  alL  It  may  be  that  less  pioneer  missionaries  will  be  needed,  and 
more  missionaries  with  the  educating,  the  scholastic  gift ;  the  power  to  culture  and 
train  into  efficiency  a  native  ministry.  There  will  also  be  need  for  men  with  the 
executive  and  organizing  ability,  for  a  native  ministry  is  very  dependent  on  wise ' 
direction  and  control. 

Foreign  mission  work  Is  better  fitted  to  native  than  to  foreign  talent.  It  requires 
long  experience  and  much  humility  for  a  missionary  to  learn  all  he  can  from  the 
natives  in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  down  to  the  every-day  life  and  thought  of  the 
heathen,  and  it  is  only  in  that  low  place  that  he  can  do  his  best  work,  and  reach  the 
common  people.  The  missionary  can  reach  the  heathen  only  as  he  comes  into  close 
touch  with  them.  He  finds  himself  hedged  about,  as  with  a  wall,  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  language,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  especially  by  their  modes  of 
thought  The  native  workers  have  inherited  this  knowledge  from  their  birth,  and 
are  at  once  in  that  place  where  they  ceoi  best  reach  their  countrymen  after  they 
themselves  have  found  the  truth. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  how  best  to  train  up  a  native  instrumentality  on 
mission  fields.  The  question  of  mission  schools  is  much  discussed  in  our  day. 
There  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  secularize  such  schools  in  order  to  retain 
government  grants,  but  this  should  be  resisted,  and  the  aim  of  the  schools  ever 
kept  in  view.  Mission  schools  are  meant  to  train  a  native  instrumentality  for 
mission  work.  The  pupils  should  constantly  be  under  the  eye  and  influence  of 
the  missionary,  and  his  personal  influence  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  training.  **  It  is  emphatically  true  that  native  converts  will  take  very  readily 
the  stamp  of  their  much-loved  teachers,  too  readily  copying  their  faults."  If  there 
is  any  place  where  an  example  of  Christian  living  is  required  it  is  in  that  of  the 
missionary  teacher.  He  who  as  a  teacher  must  impress  his  own  character  and 
individuality  on  the  learner,  he,  above  all  others,  needs  to  live  the  Christ  life. 
And  the  example  must  not  only  apply  to  daily  Hfe,  but  also  to  daily  work.  Practical 
training  in  methods  is  as  essential  as  theoretical  training  in  knowledge. 

A  native  ministry  can  only  be  developed  by  throwing  on  the  natives  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  about  them.  The  best  missionary 
is  the  man  who  can  best  inspire  the  natives  to  become  missionaries.  This  is  the 
missionary  work  of  the  future.  Using  all  means  for  the  development  of  a  corps  of 
native  workers  in  mission  fields,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  shall  see  the 
Gospel  proclaimed  in  all  lands,  and  the  kingdom  prepared  for  the  enthronement  of 
our  Lord. 

The  Libbbtt  of  a  Ohbistian  Man.  By  Rev.  A.  G.  Voiot,  Newberry,  S.C.  (TTie 
Lutheran  Qua/rterly), — ^To  say  that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  the  spirit  of  liberty 
is  almost  to  utter  a  commonplace.  The  aim  of  the  Beformation  was  to  secure  the 
**  liberty  of  a  Christian  man."  This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  by  Luther,  of 
which  he  says,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Pope,  "  It  is  a  little  book  if  the  paper  is  con- 
sidered ;  but  yet  the  whole  sum  of  a  Christian  life  is  comprehended  in  it  if  the  sense 
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b  underaiood."  80  oomprehenfiive  is  Lather's  grasp  of  Bible  truth  that  his  ideas 
were  seed  thoughts,  not  only  for  his  own  generation,  but  for  ages  still  to  come.  In 
this  treatise  he  shows  the  true  principle  of  religion,  and,  what  is  only  second  in 
importance,  the  true  principle  of  morality,  as  they  had  never  been  understood  since 
the  New  Testament  was  written,  and  as  they  have  not  always  been  understood  since, 
even  among  Protestants.  The  principles  of  Protestantism  are  few  in  number.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  source  and  standard  of  Christian  doctrined ;  and  the 
centre  of  these  Scripture  doctrines  is  justification  by  faith.  A  third  principle  is 
idded  in  this  book ;  the  morals  of  a  system  are  its  touchstone.  The  Word  of  God 
received  in  faith  makes  a  man  good  and  free ;  the  good  and  free  man  freely  exercises 
himself  in  service  and  love. 

The  first  Beformaioon  principle  may  be  thus  stated.  The  source  and  power  of 
tU  Christian  life,  piety,  and  freedom  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Word  of  God.  For 
Luther  the  "Word  of  God'*  is  identical  with  the  "Holy  Scriptures."  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  modem  idea  that  the  Bible  i«  not  the  Word  of  God,  but  contoAm*  the 
Word  of  God.  There  is  grave  danger  of  Protestantism  losing  its  hold  on  the  Bible. 
Moch  is  now  made  of  the  Christian  ocmsciousness,  of  reason,  of  the  Church  as  addi- 
tiood  or  supplementary,  or  somehow  qualifying,  sources  of  religious  authority.  Appeal 
ii  frequently  made  to  the  freedom  with  which  Luther  spoke  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it 
lost  not  be  overlooked  that  this  freedom  was  characterized  by  a  literal  acceptance 
q{  an  parts  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word.  Though  he  called  the  Epistle  of  James  an 
epistle  of  straw  as  compared  with  the  others,  he  quoted  texts  from  St.  James  as 
JGsl  as  infallible  an  authority  as  St.  Paul. 

Bnt  Luther's  favourite  conception  was  that  the  Word  is  a  life-giving,  soul-freeing 
power.  It  is  not  only  a  saying  about  Hfe,  freedom,  and  salvation,  it  is  itself  the 
wataining  power  of  life.  In  it  the  soul  has  all  things  which  it  needs ;  Without  it 
the  son!  is  as  possessing  nothing.  There  is  no  feature  of  Luther's  theology  more 
characteristic  than  this  dynamic,  realistic  conception  of  the  Word.  What  is  the 
Word  of  God  which  we  have  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  soul  ?  Luther  smswers, 
Everything.  It  is  the  life  element  in  which  the  Christian  lives,  and  moves,  and  has 
his  religious  being.  The  Word  of  God  contains,  and  is,  a  supernatural  power  imparting 
hfe  and  salvation. 

As  Luther  has  a  realistic  conception  of  the  Word,  so  he  has  also  oi  faith.  It  is 
Bot  mere  assent  to  propositions.  In  faith  a  vital  coimection  is  established  between 
the  soul  and  the  life-giving  Word  of  God.  In  the  union  with  Christ  by  faith  the 
Christian  becomes  a  free  lord  of  all  things.  We  need  have  no  fears  for  morality  from 
^  doctrine  of  faith.  In  meetuig  the  objection  that  his  teaching  led  to  immoral 
leBolts  he  exhibited  the  true  principle  of  Christian  morality.  The  Christian  man, 
lord  of  all  by  faith,  is  the  servant  of  all  by  love.  Moral  action  cctn  only  spring  from 
freedom.  Necessity  and  constraint  deprive  good  acts  of  their  moral  quaUty.  It  is 
^u&  in  Christ  which  makes  free  and  begets  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
^v.  **  A  Christian  man  lives  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ  and  his  neiglibour ;  in 
Christ  by  faith,  in  his  neighbour  by  love.  By  faith  he  ascends  above  himself  to  God ; 
frrxn  God  he  descends  beneath  himself  by  love,  and  yet  always  remains  in  God  and 
Hisbre." 

Moral  Power  ahd  How  to  Generate  it.  By  Rev.  Lawrence  Keister, 
S.T.B.,  Wilkinsburg,  Perm  {Qu(M-terly  Review  of  the  TJnitect  Brethren  in  Christ). — 
liie,  as  we  know  it,  is  dependent  on  organization,  and  Church  life  is  no  exception. 
Ai  a  Hving  thing  it  needs  a  body.    The  society  is  the  soul,  the  organization  is  the  body. 
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This  body  is  the  instrnment  through  which  this  sottl  accomplishes  the  ends  of  its 
life.  The  tendency  of  onr  times  is  to  increase  and  perfect  the  machinery  of  the 
Ohnrch.  Organization  is  just  now  in  l^e  air.  The  Church  needs  to  organize,  not  as 
an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  the  development  of  its  own  resomrces. 
Organize  in  order  to  gain  the  vantage  ground  of  influence,  but  especially  as  a  means 
of  wielding  effectively  the  moral  power  centred  in  the  Church  society.  Organization 
conduces  to  the  moral  power  of  a  Church  in  that  it  unifies  its  members,  concentrates 
their  energies,  and  directs  their  efforts  in  special  lines  of  work. 

The  moral  power  of  a  Church  is  partly  derived  from  the  cause  it  represents.  A 
Church  is  the  representative  of  the  cause  of  right  and  righteousness  in  a  community. 
A  Church,  as  well  as  an  individual,  has  a  cheuracter.  Let  it  faithfully,  disinterestedly, 
and  persistently  give  itself  to  the  moral  cmd  religious  welfare  of  a  community,  and  it 
will  meet  with  hearty  approval  and  support.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  not  to 
popularize  Christianity,  but  to  Christianize  the  populace.  And  since  "  truth  is  a  part 
of  the  celestial  machinery  of  God,  whoso  puts  that  machinery  in  gear  hath  the 
Almighty  to  turn  his  wheel."  Hence  faithfulness  to  the  cause  it  represents  must 
give  a  Church  large  increments  of  moral  power. 

The  moral  power  of  a  Church  is  dependent  on  its  membership.  A  Church 
society  is  made  up  of  men  and  women.  They  constitute  its  working  force.  The 
objects  of  its  efforts  are  likewise  men  and  women.  It  aims  at  bringing  them  to  a 
recognition  of  God*s  claim  upon  them,  and  then  in  perfecting  them  in  the  new 
relation.  On  this  side  its  work  lies  in  the  domain  of  human  life  to  which  it  must 
adapt  itself. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  all  alike  in  our  spiritual  life,  any  more  than  in  our 
bodily  and  mental  make  up.  Spiritual  growth  should  be  as  natural  as  the  growth  of 
a  child.  '  There  could  be  as  many  faithful  Christians  as  there  are  members  of  the 
Church;  each  having  his  individuality;  each  having  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  none  other  could  fill.  If  we  attend  to  the  complete  renovation  of  our 
moral  nature,  we  need  no  longer  sigh  for  power  to  do  good.  With  purpose  to  do, 
comes  capacity  to  do,  and  with  capacity  opportunity. 

And  the  moral  power  of  a  Church  is  dependent  on  the  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ.  The  Church  is  a  society  of  believers  in  company  with  Jesus  Christ.  Leave 
out  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  Church  lacks  the  element  by  which  it 
is  harmonized  into  a  brotherhood,  and  vitalized  into  a  living  body.  '*  The  unity  of 
the  Spirit "  is  no  figment  of  Paul's  brain,  but  an  essential  fact  in  the  spiritual  world. 
In  a  Church  it  is  the  harmony  evoked  among  many  different  minds  by  the  gentle 
touch  of  the  finger  of  God. 

The  author  thus  summarizes  his  article.  **  We  have  found  in  our  study  that  the 
organized  body  of  a  Church  has  the  force  of  aggregation,  the  strength  of  union,  the 
power  of  concentrated  effort,  but  that  its  highest  potency  is  as  the  instrument  of 
the  Church  society;  that  as  a  Church  identifies  itself  more  intimately  with  the 
cause  of  right  and  righteousness  in  a  community  its  moral  power  rises  in  both 
extent  and  degree ;  that  the  moral  power  of  a  Church  society  (which  is  composed  of 
men  and  women,  and  appeals  to  men  and  women)  is  dependent  upon  the  moral 
character,  the  consecration,  and  the  spiritual  energy  of  its  individual  members ;  that 
a  Church  receives  its  prime  increment  of  moral  power  from  the  presence  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  inspiring  and  directing  head  of  each  body  of  believers. 

PouTios  AND  THB  PuLPiT.  By  Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  D.D.  {Tlie  Norih 
American  Beview). — ^This  is  a  topic  of  practical  interest ;  but  it  may  be  examined 
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wtthcni  prejudice  in  its  relation  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  Gh*eat  Britain. 
Sound  principles  will  probably  be  found  to  bear  universal  application  and  adaptation, 
h  will  suffice  if  those  "  sound  principles  "  are  discovered. 

It  is  a  great  glory  of  the  world's  Eedeemer  that  He  was  **  the  discoverer  of  the 
indiridual  man."  Before  He  revealed  man  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-man,  the 
individual  existed  chiefly  for  the  State.  Man  as  man  was  insignificant;  history 
eoncemed  itself  with  man  as  strong,  brilliant,  victorious,  great.  It  was  a  radically 
new  view  of  humanity  which  revealed  the  "  King  of  all  worlds  "  as  having  "  tasted 
dea^  for  every  man,"  a  view  which  inmiensely  levelled  up  the  lowest  of  men.  But 
Quist  also  came  to  set  up  a  kingdom  which  is  to  permeate,  subjugate,  and  dominate 
•n  tiie  governments  of  the  whole  earth.  We  are  thus  led  to  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  ^6  Christian  ministry.  It  must  incarnate  and  voice  the  best  conscience  of  the 
age,  not  shrinking  when  the  sins  to  be  denounced  are  intrenched  behind  political 
bvricades ;  nay,  holding  up  the  sins  of  rulers  to  the  most  merciless  rebuke,  because 
ol  their  for-reaching  and  signally  destructive  influence. 

It  is  strange  how  widespread  and  persistent  is  the  notion  that  politics  and 
refigion  may  of  right  be  entirely  dissevered  from  each  other — that  they  necessarily 
oeeopy  different  territories  of  human  thought  and  life.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
Qtfistian  ministry  should  be  blandly  blind  to  the  strifes  of  political  parties,  and  that 
&e  palpit  should  reserve  all  the  vials  of  its  wrath  for  the  sins  of  the  Patagonians. 
Tbe  mere  contests  of  party  politics,  which  involve  no  grave  moral  issue,  have  no 
pboe  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  minister's  function  to  attempt  to  direct,  from  the 
polpit,  the  party  affiliations  of  his  people.  That  is  a  question  for  the  inilividual 
himseli  No  man  and  no  organization  may  invade  the  sacred  realm  of  private 
JQ^meol  Such  subjects  as  the  drink  curse  and  the  slavery  curse  are  proper  subjects 
for  pulpit  treatment,  because  they  bear  directly  on  public  morality.  The  State  must 
iteelf  become  righteous  by  the  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  moral  principle. 
Hie  mission  of  the  Gospel  is  to  society ;  to  senates  and  parliaments,  as  well  as  to 
individuals.     "  Public  virtue  "  must  become  more  than  a  meaningless  phrase. 

Pre-eminently  is  it  the  function  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  pulpit,  in  this  age  to 
mediate  between  ci^oital  and  labour,  and  with  ceaseless  assiduity  to  fill  in  the  awful 
dttsm  between  wealth  and  poverty.  "  On  this  continent  like  causes  are  swiftly 
working  out  like  results  (to  those  deplored  in  European  nations).  Our  nation's  hope 
ii  in  general  education ;  the  purification  of  politics ;  the  destruction  of  the  drink 
traffic ;  wise  legislation ;  the  absolute  and  omnipresent  supremacy  of  law ;  and,  above 
•Hi  in  tiie  evangelization  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  *  Incomparable  Teacher ' 
gKve  one  panacea  for  the  ills  of  all  nations  in  six  words — *  Preach  the  Grospel  to  every 
creature.' " 

Does  the  Bible  contain  Scientific  Errors?  By  Charles  W.  Shields  (The 
Century  Magazine), — All  schools  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  all  chxurches  and  denomi- 
oations,  have  a  common  interest  in  inquiring  whether  the  Bible  can  yield  us  any  real 
knowledge  within  the  domain  of  the  various  sciences.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  literary  imperfections  and  scientific  errors, 
literary  imperfections  are  found  in  the  inspired  writers.  They  were  not  trained 
ibetoridans,  nor  even  practised  writers.  They  show  the  greatest  variety  of  culture 
and  style.  But  the  literary  blemishes  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  seen  by  fastidious  critics, 
do  not  touch  its  revealed  content  or  Divine  purport,  but  may  even  heighten  it  by 
tbe  force  of  contrast.  Historical  or  historiographical  defects  may  be  admitted. 
I^opbets  and  eTsngelists  did  not  write  history  philosophically,  or  even  always 
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chronologically.  Their  narratiyes  have  many  litlile  seeming  discrepancies  as  to 
dates,  places,  names,  and  figures ;  but  similar  errors  are  found  in  modem  historieSt 
and  are  not  assumed  to  invalidate  the  general  accuracy  of  the  histories.  It  is  a  fair 
presumption,  that  many  of  these  Bible  discrepancies  are  not  errors  of  the  inspired 
text,  but  mere  errors  of  transcription,  or  errors  of  translation,  or  errors  of  interpreta- 
tion, or  simply  still  unexplained  difficulties.  Moreover,  traditional  glosses  must 
be  distinguished  in  the  inspired  writings.  The  original  autographs  and  their  first 
transcripts  have  long  since  been  lost,  and  our  existing  text  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  must  have  become  corrupt  through  the  negligence  or  design  of  copyists  and 
editors.  But  similar  phenomena  have  been  common  enough  in  secular  literature. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  cmd  even  standard  English  authors,  are  marred  with 
textual  corruptions,  such  as  the  loss  or  change  of  a  word  or  letter,  or  even  part  of  a 
letter,  sometimes  running  a  single  number  up  into  the  thousands,  and  sometimes 
reversing  the  meaning  of  a  whole  sentence,  or  turning  it  into  nonsense.  The  text  of 
Xenophon  is  full  of  them.    The  "  Epistles  "  of  Cicero  have  them  by  the  hundred. 

Perhaps  also  the  Bible  might  be  the  Bible  still,  in  its  most  essential  import, 
although  its  long  reputed  authorship  should  now  be  discredited.  It  may  be  con- 
ceivable that  such  a  Bible  could  have  survived  its  own  literary  errors  as  a  trophy  of 
the  most  devout  scholarship ;  but  if  quite  conceivable,  it  is  not  yet  certain,  nor  very 
probable.  The  pledn  statements  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves,  their  apparent 
indorsements  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  the  consistent  tradition  of  three 
thousand  yesirs,  still  stand  opposed  to  the  conjectiu^s  of  learned  criticism.  And 
such  c(yijectures  are  not  sustained  by  all  the  literary  precedents  and  analogies.  The 
claims  for  Moses  and  Isaiah  were  not  even  questioned  during  more  than  twenty 
centuries.  It  would  seem  rather  late  now  to  overthrow  all  this  external  tesjiimony 
by  mere  internal  criticism  of  their  accepted  writings.  As  yet  there  is  no  more 
critical  demand  for  two  Isaiahs  in  the  Isaian  prophecies  than  for  a  dozen  Homers  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  In  fact,  the  sacred  writers  are  not  half  as  fragmentary  and 
composite  as  well-known  English  historians,  poets,  and  philosopheiis.  Nor  do  marks 
of  editorship  always  weaken  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  a  st^dard  treatise. 
Not  even  such  tell-tale  signs  as  new  words,  late  idioms,  or  local  phrases  could  wholly 
discredit  a  renowned  author  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  language  and  literature.  "  The  several  codes  of  Moses,  if  framed  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  would  have  been  no  more  ideal  than  the  BepubUc  of 
Plato,  and  any  later  Hebraisms  or  Chaldeeisms  appearing  among  them  since  the 
Babylonian  exile  need  be  no  more  puzzling  than  Anglicisms  or  Americanisms  among 
the  feudal  forms  and  Norman  phrases  of  a  recent  edition  of  Blackstone.** 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  neither  the  literary  imperfections,  nor  the 
historiographical  defects,  nor  the  traditional  glosses  of  Holy  Scripture  can  of  them- 
selves, at  their  worst,  impair  its  scientific  integrity  or  philosophic  value,  if  it  have 
this  value.  They  may  raise  presumptions  against  the  claims  of  inspiration  in  the 
minds  of  hostile  critics.  Some  friendly  critics  take  the  dangerous  ground  that  the 
Bible  teaches  nothing  but  religious  truth,  and  may  even  teach  such  truth  in  con- 
nection with  scientific  error.  This  is  dangerous  ground,  because  it  is  ground  lying 
inside  the  limits  of  an  accepted  revelation ;  because  it  involves  not  so  much  the  mere 
human  form  as  the  Divine  content  of  that  revelation ;  because  it  exhibits  that  Divine 
content  as  an  amalgam  of  fact  and  fiction,  truth  and  error,  knowledge  and  supersti- 
tion ;  because  it  opens  the  way  for  hostile  critics  to  proceed  quite  logically  from 
scientific  errors  to  religious  errors  in  the  Bible,  and  because  it  would  abandon  the 
whole  metaphysical  domain  of  the  Bible  to  the  empiric,  the  agnostic,  and  the  sceptic 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  general  distinction  between  errant  and  inerrant 
Seriptore  is  not  made  by  Scripture  itself.  As  a  theory  of  Inspiration  it  is  modem 
and  extraneous.  It  is  not  the  theory  of  their  own  inspiration  given  by  the  sacred 
wiiters  thonselves.  If  anything  is  plain  in  their  writings,  it  is  plain  that  they  claim 
to  be  making  Divine  communications  under  an  unerring  guidance.  Our  Saviour,  too, 
Sinctoied  the  claim  in  His  own  use  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  author  says, 
"It  is  simply  impossible  to  associate  such  statements  with  an  erroneous  communica^ 
tioB  from  God  to  man  in  any  sphere  of  truth,  physical  or  spiritual.  The  only  escape 
from  them  is  to  except  them  from  the  physical  sphere,  or  limit  them  to  the  spiritual 
iftoe.  But  no  such  exceptions  or  limitations  can  be  found."  The  Bible  shows  that 
its  physical  teaching  is  impUcated  with  its  spiritual  teaching  in  the  closest  logiccJ, 
uci  practical  connections,  with  no  possible  discrimination  between  the  one  as 
emmeoas,  and  the  other  as  true.  Throughout  the  reedm  of  the  sciences  the  devout 
itetot  will  see  the  author  of  Scripture  revealing  Himself  as  the  author  of  nature, 
ind  building  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  whole  psychical  superstructure  of  religious 
doetnnes  and  ethical  precepts  will  appear  to  him  reposing  on  its  physical  foundations 
Bthe  pre-existing  constitution  of  nature  and  humanity.  It  is  seldom  remarked  that 
bokh  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  teaching  are  alike  given  in  a  non-scientific  form. 
U  ii  (rften  said  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  astronomy  or  physics  as  a  science.  But 
oeiyier  does  it  teach  theology  or  ethics  as  a  science.  If  the  one  is  presented  as  a 
erode  mass  of  factft  and  truths,  without  law  or  order,  so  is  the  other.  If  it  be  granted 
tittt  the  physical  truths  of  Scripture  are  couched  in  the  popular  and  phenomenal 
ki^oage  of  the  times  when  it  was  written,  so  also  are  its  spiritufid  truths  veiled  in  the 
tttfaropomorphic  and  even  barbaric  imagery  common  to  all  rude  peoples.  "  If  it  be 
viged  that  we  have  left  far  behind  us  the  contemporary  astronomy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nent,  with  its  spangled  canopy  of  heaven  wrought  as  a  marvel  of  handwork,  how 
AtH  we  defend  its  contemporary  theology,  with  its  manlike  deity  so  often. depicted 
tt  a  monster  of  anger,  jealousy,  and  cruelty  ?  "  There  is  not  an  objection  to  the 
nni-identific  character  of  the  physical  teaching  which  will  not  recoil  with  greater 
faree  against  the  spiritual  teaching.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  physical  teaching 
is  any  more  reconcilable  with  popular  fallacies  than  the  spiritual  teaching.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  the  Divine  author  of  the  Scriptures  accommodated  them  to 
the  aeientific  errors  of  their  own  times  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  and  religious  truths 
to  be  conveyed.  But  the  risk  of  such  reasoning  is  that  it  might  prove  too  much. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  so-called  theory  of  accommodation  has  run  its 
ttxtrae  in  the  schools  of  criticism,  until  in  the  end  it  has  reduced  Christianity  to 
OKre  natural  religion  as  adapted  to  the  Jews. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  teaching  alike 
haTe  a  permanent  and  universal  import,  as  well  as  local  and  temporary  reference. 
CsoaDy,  this  is  admitted  as  to  the  Biblical  theology,  despite  its  antique  and  rude 
nugeiy.  But  as  to  the  physiccJ  sciences,  it  is  held  that  the  prophets  and  apostles 
were  so  dominated  by  their  environment,  that  they  not  only  shared  the  scientific  errors 
>nnnd  them,  but  expressed  them  as  freely  as  they  have  exposed  their  own  frailties 
•nd  inconsistencies.  Otherwise,  it  is  said,  no  revelation  could  have  been  received  by 
tbem,  or  made  through  them,  to  their  own  age  and  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mppoee  their  own  personal  knowledge  greater  than  that  of  their  contemporaries 
ootade  of  the  Divine  communications.  But  neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  them 
Mqu^ted  with  the  entire  purport  of  these  communications.  They  may  have  spoken 
better  than  they  knew.  They  may  not  have  been  fully  conscious  of  their  messages  as 
^iphesUfi  in  other  eras  and  stages  of  culture.    Because  the  Bible,  though  non- 
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Boientifio,  is  not  anti-soientific,  it  is  as  true  for  our  time  as  it  was  true  for  its  own 
time,  and  is  likely  to  remain  true  for  all  time  to  come. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  get  our  theology  from  Scripture, 
and  our  natural  sciences  from  nature.  It  may  be  replied  that,  "  as  to  theology, 
it  is  true  that,  when  considered  as  a  metaphysical  science  of  Ood  and  Divine  things, 
its  material  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  not  true  that,  as  an  empirioal 
science  of  religions,  it  may  not  find  material  outside  of  the  Bible  in  the  religious 
history  of  mankind.  As  to  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  true  that  they  are  derived 
mainly  from  nature  as  bodies  of  empirical  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  can 
find  no  metaphysical  ground  and  material  in  the  Biblical  revelations  concerning^ 
physical  facts." 

The  physical  teaching  in  its  own  place,  and  for  its  own  purpose.  Is  quite  as 
important  and  valuable  as  the  spiritufid  teaching.  Such  facts  as  the  origin  of  the 
heavens,  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  constitution  of  man  have  a  physical 
side,  which  has  been,  indeed,  revealed  to  us  in  connection  with  religious  truth.  True 
as  it  may  be  that  religion  is  the  chief  topic  of  revelation,  yet  it  is  still  true  that  it 
touches  other  great  interests  of  humanity,  and  serves  other  high  purposes.  While 
the  furtherance  of  science,  the  perfection  of  philosophy,  and  the  growth  of  civilization 
cannot  be  ranked  as  its  chief  ends  and  issues,  yet  they  may  at  least  be  classed  as  its 
incidental  fruits  and  trophies.  In  this  guarded  sense  we  shall  find  that  the  physical 
portion  of  revelation,  small  though  it  seems  to  be,  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  science, 
philosophy,  and  general  culture.  There  is  its  apologetical,  or  evidential,  value.  But 
its  chief  value  is  largely  metaphysical.  It  is  becoming  every  day  clearer  that 
lUl  physics  at  length  run  out  into  metaphysics,  and  that  every  physical  science 
at  bottom  rests  upon  some  hidden  metaphysical  basis  underneath  the  facts  or 
phenomena  with  which  it  deals,  down  in  a  recondite  region  of  realities  and  causes 
which  Divine  revelation  alone  can  disclose.  "  The  Bible,  indeed,  does  not  teach  the 
empirical  part  of  any  science,  its  body  of  phenomena  and  laws  ;  but  it  does  teach  its 
metaphysical  complement,  the  Divine  ideas  expressed  in  those  phenomena,  and  the 
Divine  causes  of  those  laws.  In  astronomy  it  does  not  teach  celestial  physics, 
the  figures,  motions,  and  orbits  of  planets,  suns,  and  stars  throughout  infinite  space 
and  time,  but  it  does  teach  that  Divine  immensity,  eternity,  and  omnipotence, 
of  which  the  whole  celestial  system  is  but  a  phenomenal  manifestation,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  an  infinite  anomaly.  And  similarly  with  geology, 
anthropology,  and  the  higher  mental  and  social  sciences.  As  the  highest  point 
of  scientific  contact  with  the  Bible  appears  its  value  in  philosophy  considered  as  the 
supreme  science  of  knowledge,  or  science  of  the  sciences.  Here  the  full  appreciation 
is  not  only  difficult,  but  barred  by  prejudice  and  distaste.  We  have  become  so 
accustomed,  wisely  enough,  to  treat  philosophy  as  a  secular  pursuit,  and  have 
so  just  a  dislike  to  any  crude  admixture  of  religion  with  science  that  we  may  be  in 
danger  of  the  other  extreme — of  leaving,  at  least,  one  half  the  philosophic  domain 
under  the  rule  of  scepticism  and  ignorance.** 

It  is  time  for  us  to  assert  that  the  inspired  Bible  is  a  radiant  source  of  Divine 
knowledge,  chiefly  within  the  psychical  sciences,  but  also  within, the  physical, 
and,  therefore,  essential  to  the  completion  of  philosophy  itself,  as  the  crowning 
science  of  the  sciences.  Such  a  philosophy  will  see  no  scientific  errors  flecking  that 
sun  of  truth,  which  thus  lights  up  its  domain,  but  only  peuradoxes  to  dazzle  it,  should 
it  too  rashly  gaze,  and  mysteries  to  blind  it  with  tears. 

The  Divine-Human  Personality.  By  the  Editor  {Tits  Andover  Beview), — 
Notice  first  the  reality  of  revelation  in  nature  and  in  hmnanity,  and  the  ascending 
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order  (rf  the  rerelations.  The  argument  is  that  the  oulmination  is  reached  in  Christ, 
who  completes  the  partial  and  prophetic  revelations  embodied  in  the  universe  and  in 
history.  Nature  is  a  revelation  of  God.  Phenomena  are  the  manifestation  of  energy 
or  force.  The  last  and  most  satisfying  word  concerning  force  is  that  it  is  from  the 
'WiU  of  God.  Nature,  considered  as  revealing  God,  is  seen  to  be  a  revelation  in 
concrete  embodiment ;  it  is  a  reality  fpr  the  indwelling  of  God.  And  nature  is  in  eoi 
ascending  order ;  the  movement  might  be  likened  to  an  ascending  spiral.  Humanity 
is  a  revelation  of  God.  The  belief  in  God  rests  on  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man, 
and  on  the  history  of  the  race,  even  more  closely  than  on  the  design  and  order  of  the 
I^jsical  universe.  Not  what  is  superimposed  upon  humanity  as  that  which  is 
additional  to  it,  but  humanity  itself  is  the  revelation.  Truth  and  right  could  not  be 
known  to  man,  unless  truth  and  right  were  in  man.  The  revelation  is  in  and  through 
hmnanity.  It  is  higher  also  than  the  embodiment  of  God  in  nature.  If  it  is  believed 
tint  God  is  revealed  in  nature  and  in  humanity,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  is  by 
eoncrete  embodiment  and  by  an  ascending  order.  Is  humanity,  as  it  is  and  has  been, 
a  eolmination  ?  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  should  be  a  further  advcmce.  There' 
is  no  necessary  reason  for  supposing  that  man  is  the  crown  of  creation.  The  ideal  of 
humanity  is  not  realized.  What  more  probable,  then,  than  that  God  should  make 
some  higher  revelation,  which,  like  the  others,  is  in  concrete  form,  and  through  which 
powers  will  come  in  to  bring  to  completion  that  which  otherwise  remains  imperfect  ? 
Why  may  He  not  reveal  Himself  in  a  personality,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  ideal 
of  humanity,  and  the  power  within  it  by  which  it  may  be  brought  to  perfection  ? 
lliere  might  be  an  organ  of  revelation,  vitally  related  to  the  humcmity  that  is  to 
be  perfected,  yet  not  merely  the  consummate  flower  of  a  natural  evolution,  such 
as  others  also  may  become,  but  an  organ  through  which  God  comes  to  men  in 
grace  and  love,  a  new  moral  power  introduced  to  bring  himianity  to  its  completion. 
It  is  the  fact  that  in  Christ  a  higher  power  came  into  hiunanity  for  its  renovation  and 
perfection.  It  may  be,  then,  that  He  was  above  mankind  in  His  mode  of  existence, 
yet  organically  related  to  the  humanity  which  He  transcends,  and  that  in  Him  the 
revelation  of  God  completes  that  which  in  nature  and  human  life  remained 
ineomplete. 

It  is  assumed  that  Christianity  is  exceptional,  a  new  and  higher  revelation  of 
God.  Jesus  Christ  may  be  best  understood  as  revealing  the  ethical  qualities  of  God 
His  revelation  was  moral  and  spiritual  rather  than  metaphysical.  If  God  would  make 
known  His  true  character  to  men,  it  might  be  expected  that,  like  all  His  revelations, 
this  also  would  be  in  some  embodiment,  in  some  concrete  reality,  and  therefore  in  a 
personality,  in  a  life.  No  other  way  is  conceivable  to  us  in  which  character  can  be 
known  but  in  a  personal  life.  Therefore  the  mode  in  which  God  can  reveal  His 
diaracter  to  us  would  seem  of  necessity  to  be  under  some  of  the  conditions  and 
limitations  of  human  nature.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  God  can  reveal  His 
character  of  love  and  right  in  any  way  but  in  a  Ufe  which  embodies  His  character ; 
and  we  may  afi&rm  that  it  is  known  by  its  embodiment  in  the  person,  example, 
and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father. 

When  also  it  is  perceived  that  God  and  man  are  akin  in  respect  to  reason,  to 
rij^teousness,  and  to  affection,  that  every  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it  is 
credible,  and  even  probable,  that  God  should  reveal  His  true  character  in  a  human 
personality.  Man  alone  has  affinity  for  God.  The  organ  of  God*s  best  manifestation 
of  His  love  might  therefore  be  found  in  humanity  itself.  The  point  of  contact,  of 
sympathetie  union,  ns  presented  here,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  in  respect  of 
eharacter.  is  presented  nowhere  else.    But  the  real  difficulty  Ues  farther  back  than 
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tiie  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ.  It  lies  at  the  point  of  knowing  Gk>d  at  all.  How  • 
is  it  possible  for  the  finite  mind  to  conceive  the  perfect  wisdom,  the  infinite  power, 
the  onmiscienoe,  the  omnipresence,  the  eternity,  the  self-existence,  the  personality  of 
God  ?  But  when  the  belief  in  God  exists,  it  is  then  no  strain  put  upon  faith,  nor 
indeed  upon  reason,  to  believe  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  one  appeared  who,  in  a 
special  manner,  brought  the  life  of  God  into  tl^e  life  of  man  for  the  purification  and 
perfection  of  humanity. 

We  now  inquire  how  can  God  come  down  to  man,  how  can  He  reveal  Himself  to 
men  so  that  they  shall  know  Him  in  His  real  character  of  love?  The  question 
implies  that  God  has  already  revealed  Himself  in  part.  But  with  the  knowledge 
that  He  is  absolute,  how  may  we  suppose  that  He  will  reveal  Himself  in  His  moral 
disposition  and  purpose  ?  Certainly  under  some  conditions  and  limitations  which  are 
called  finite.  On  the  whole,  a  human  personality  has  the  fewest  limitations,  for  it  is 
most  nearly  akin  to  God.  It  is  through  media  that  are  finite  God  makes  all  His 
revelations.  As  compared  with  God  nature  is  finite ;  yet  God  is  known  through 
'  nature.  As  cbmpared  with  God  the  human  species  is  finite ;  yet  it  is  in  the  con- 
stitution  of  mankind  and  in  its  history  that  Ghxl  reveals  Himself.  By  finite  minds 
God  i^  known.  *'  If  the  distinction  between  finite  and  infinite  means  cmything,  and 
if  the  infinite  is  revealed  through  the  finite  and  to  the  finite  in  nature  and  in  man,  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  human  personality,  or  the  union  of  Gk>d  with  him, 
is  only  like  all  God's  revelations,  the  infinite  manifested  through  the  finite,  the 
absolute  through  the  himmn  and  historical."  The  belief  concerning  Jesus  is  not  that 
God  in  all  His  absoluteness,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence  took  on  the  form  of  a  man, 
and  walked  about  among  men  in  Galilee,  so  that  Jesus  knew  all  occurrences  on  earth 
and  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  that  God  was  in  Christ  so  far  as  God  can  mani- 
fest His  life  in  a  human  personality  at  a  given  period  of  history,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  in  His  grace  and  love  for  the  renewal  of  men.  The  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  pertains  less  to  His  absoluteness  than  to  His  character.  It  is  the  love  of  God 
which  is  made  known  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  fitness  of  personality  to  express  love  is 
unquestioned. 

In  keeping  with  the  Divine-hTm:ian  personality  of  Jesus  is  His  power  to  work 
miracles.  His  power  of  instantaneous  healing  seems  to  have  been  inherent.  It  has 
been  aptly  called  His  **  health-power."  Such  a  power  Jesus  had  to  the  fullest  degree. 
That  which  is  vaguely  suggested  by  modem  mind-cure,  fait^-cure,  or  even  possibly  by 
hypnoptic  and  mesmeric  influence,  was  complete  in  Jesus.  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  although  the  visible  form  of  His  glorified  person  may  not  be  understood, 
and  certainly  is  not  important,  are  the  credible,  and  indeed  natural,  consummation  of 
His  life  and  work. 

There  are  two  truths  which  have  the  most  important  bearing  on  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  1.  God  commimicates  and  reveals  Himself  to  finite  intelligences.  The 
revealing  principle  or  power  is  called  "  the  Word."  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
2.  This  revelation  consists  in  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  His  very  character, 
or  it  might  be  said  His  very  nature,  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Sonship  is 
human,  but  also  Sonship  is  Divine.  The  revelation  was  Fatherhood,  and  was  made  in 
the  person  of  Him  who  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  ethical  value  of  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  in  God  is  absolute,  and  yet  it  implies  a  certain  dependence  and  even 
limitation,  a  subjection  in  obedience  and  trust,  a  power  of  surrender  even  through 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  God  in  redemption. 

The  energizing  of  God  within  us,  to  purify  from  evil,  and  to  make  us  harmoniotLsly 
responsive  to  His  will  in  all  our  life,  is  requisite,  that  the  revelation  in  Christ  may 
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hftTe  its  fall  power.  The  action  of  God  is  symbolized  to  ns  by  an  image  of  that  which 
is  internal  uid  invisible,  the  very  quality  of  life,  the  breath  or  spirit.  Under  the 
adyantage  of  t^e  truth  about  God,  which  Christ  embodied,  the  Divine  Spirit  vitalizes 
the  relation  between  God  and  man ;  He  energizes  in  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  reality  of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  as  revealed  in  Christ.  The  energy  of  the 
Sjnrit  is  so  closely  conditioned  on  the  personality  and  work  of  Christ  that  the  Son 
aod  the  Spirit  are  spoken  of  interchangeably  as  to  their  presence,  their  indwelling, 
their  renewing  and  sanctifying  power. 

I^ere  is  a  limit  to  the  understanding  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  limit  is  on 
the  side  of  speculative  or  metaphysical  ideas  of  the  mode  of  absolute  being  and 
manifestation.  On  the  ethical  side  Jesus  stands  clearly  revealed.  The  true  law  of 
fife,  the  Divine  purity,  righteousness,  and  love,  the  trust  and  obedience  of  Sonship, 
ihe  revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  are  clear,  warm,  aglow  with  beauty  and 
gk)iy.  The  life,  which  was  the  light  of  men  in  its  reality,  its  blessing,  its  life-giving 
power,  is  the  gift  of  God  for  our  good,  and  may  be  received  as  the  gift  of  Gk)d  to 
eternal  life,  whatever  philosophical  theory  of  the  person  is  l^ld,  or  indeed  if  no 
definite  theory  is  held. 

Some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  pre-ezistence  of  Jesus.  That  the  identical 
Wing  who  was  the  historiccd  Jesus  was  transferred  unchanged  from  one  world  to 
mother  no  one  would  think  of  believing.  His  body  was  a  new  existence  by  means 
of  reproduction  in  the  human  species.  But  He  ccune  forth  from  God.  His  very 
existence  and  being  are  Divine.  Under  human  conditions,  and  at  a  given  time.  He 
eoibodied  the  reality  of  a  Sonship  which  is  eternal  in  the  Divine  nature.  To  say  that 
He  come  down  from  heaven  merely  means  that  He  came  from  God,  who  is  as  truly 
nd  constantly  on  earth  as  in  any  part  of  the  tmiverse.  Time  and  space  figures 
cumot  properly  be  applied  to  the  absolute  and  infinite. 

The  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  as  reasonable  and  as  necessary  now  as  it 
e^  has  been.  The  ideal  of  humanity  is  still  far  from  being  realized.  The  powers  of 
enl  are  great.  The  law  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  still  the  hope  of  the^  world.  God 
in  history  and  in.  humanity  is  not  a  God  of  the  past,  but  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
erer  revealing  EUmself  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  The  entire  truth  is  smnmed  up  in  the  phrase,  **  For  the  Life  was  manifestedi 
and  we  have  seen  the  Life,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto  you  the  Eternal  Life 
vhich  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us." 

The  Nimbtts  and  Aureole.  By  Ellis  Schreibeb  {Ths  American  CathoUe 
Qu4irterly  Review), — The  glory  of  God  is  of  two  kinds — essential  and  axjcidental, 
the  essential  consists  in  that  absolute  will  of  God  which  has,  of  necessity,  been 
fulfilled  from  all  eternity,  and  will  be  fulfilled  to  all  eternity.  The  accidental  is  that 
oumiestation  of  His  essential  glory  which  it  is  the  object  of  creation  to  promote, 
ftltbongh,  in  itself,  it  cannot  add  anything  to  the  infinite  glory  which  He  has  in 
Himself.  Every  external  work  of  Gk)d  brings  to  Him  accidental  glory.  To  increase 
tins  accidental  glory  is  the  end  and  object  of  man.  One  special  form  of  this 
iocideDtal  glory  of  God  consists  in  that  brightness,  cognizable  by  the  sense  of  sight, 
thereby  God,  who  is  in  Himself  light,  imcreated  and  eternal,  vouchsafed  of  old  to  give 
A  Bgn  of  His  more  immediate  presence  amongst  men.  The  idea  of  visible  light  has 
■hrajB  been  intimately  associated  with  the  person  of  the  Deity.  The  conviction  that 
the  nature  and  essence  of  God  is  inefi&ible  light  was  a  principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  The  dogma  and  ritual  of  the  Christian  religion  both  maintain 
the  Mtme  tnnh  ihsA  the  Jews  so  firmly  held.  .  In  the  Creed  we  express  our  belief  that 
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the  eternal  Word  is  Light  of  Light,  as  He  is  GU)d  of  God.  In  the  oeremonial  of  Divine 
worship  artificial  light  is  habitually  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  celestial  brightness  of 
God's  presence.  When  the  Church  emerged  from  the  catacombs,  the  lights  which 
had  been  needed  to  illumine  the  subterranean  chapels  were  retained  in  the  sunlit 
basilicas  of  the  city. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  the  glory  of  which  God  is  the  source  and  centre  is 
communicated  to  the  spirits  who  are  in  EEis  presence,  and  whose  privilege  it  is  to  gaze 
continually  on  His  Divine  beauty.  The  author  affirms,  and  gives  illustrations  of  his 
assertion  from  the  traditions  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  that  it  is  not  only  to  the 
disembodied  spirit  that  this  lustre  is  imparted.  His  Bible  illustration  is  the  shining^ 
face  of  Moses,  for  which  a  veil  was  needed.  The  pictorial  representation  in  Christiaii 
art  of  the  light  emanating  from  the  Deity,  and  conununicated  to  the  persons  of 
eminent  sanctity,  is  called  the  nimbus,  or  the  aureole. 

The  nimbus,  according  to  its  etymology,  ought  to  possess  the  characteristios  of  • 
a  luminous  cloud  or  vapour.  It  generally  is  figured  as  an  opebque,  circular  disc, 
surrounding  the  head.  Sometimes  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  halo ;  there  is  much 
variation  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  rays  of  the  halo.  The  nimbus  is  a 
Chrisfian  symbol  suggested  by  pagan  art,  where  it  is  frequently  met  with.  "  The 
idea  that  the  dwelling-place  of  the  immortal  gods  was  the  centre  of  eternal  and 
unfailing  light,  and  that  their  presence  amongst  mortals  was  accompanied  by  a  visible 
and  material  glory,  was  a  universal  and  firmly-rooted  belief  amongst  the  ancients.** 
This  conventional  ornament,  given  at  first  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  to  the  gods, 
was  extended  to  the  effigies  of  the  emperors,,  after  they  began  to  claim  Divine 
honours.  In  the  East,  where  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  are  far  more  venerated 
than  in  the  West,  the  nimbus  was  given  with  great  prodigality.  It  is  assigned  to  all 
manner  of  quasi-sacred  personages,  and  even  to  bad  men,  such  as  Pharaoh,  Aohan, 
Saul,  Herod,  and  Judas. 

The  nimbus  does  not  appear  as  a  peculiarly  Christian  symbol  before  the  sixth 
century.  Tl)^n  it  was  adopted  by  Christian  art  as  a  token  of  special  sanctity,  as  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  never-fading  crown  of  glory  promised  as  the  reward  of 
supernatural  virtue  and  eminent  holiness.  The  seventh  and  two  following  centuries 
witnessed  the  transition  from  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  nimbus  as  a 
Christian  symbol  to  the  constant  use  of  it  in  its  spiritual  signification  of  the  Divine 
glory,  the  light  of  heaven.  The  images  of  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were  the 
first  to  be  thus  distinguished,  and  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ  after  His  ascension, 
or  in  the  scenes  taken  from  His  life  on  earth  wherein  His  miraculous  power  wcks 
manifested.  The  angels  came  next  in  order,  when  depicted  in  their  character  of 
celestial  messengers  to  mankind.  Somewhat  later  the  nimbus  is  given  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  to  the  Apostles.  In  Byzantine  axt  the  growth  of  the  cultus  of  the  Mother 
of  God  may  be  traced — especially  after  the  Council  which  suppressed  the  Nestorian 
heresy — by  the  nimbus  assigned  to  her,  and  not  to  the  Apostles. 

Although  the  most  usual  form  of  the  nimbus  is  that  of  a  circle  or  disc  of  solid 
metal  or  burnished  gold,  it  also  assumes  other  shapes,  and  varies  in  colour.  Some- 
times the  disc  is  suspended  above  the  head,  and  then  it  is  an  oval,  or  circle  seen  in 
perspective.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  it  was  frequently  semi-transparent,  indicating 
that  the  eurtist  meant  to  represent  a  luminous  irradiation ;  and  as  the  clouds  take 
colour  from  the  sun's  rays,  so  this  glory — pictorial  light — assumed  the  different  hues 
of  the  spectrum.  Gold  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  as  being  the  most  like 
to  light  or  fire ;  it  is  almost  invariably  used  for  the  Divine  Persons,  and  also  for  the 
principal  saints.    The  Old  Testament  saints  often  have  a  nimbus  of  silver.    In  the 
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Iwelfth  centnry,  or  thereabouts,  the  nimbus  frequently  assumed  the  form  of  a  broa 
golden  band,  a  circlet  surrounding  or  suspended  over  the  head.  When  it  is  of  a 
square  or  oblong  shape,  this  denotes  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  was  Uving 
at  the  time  the  work  was  executed ;  for  the  circle  is  symbolic  of  eternity,  the  square 
being  the  symbol  used  by  ancient  geometricians  for  the  earth,  and  the  circle  for 
heaven.  The  triangular  form,  which  does  not  appear  until  a  later  period,  is  reserved 
lor  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  sometimes  rays  issue  from  each  side  of  it. 
Yeiy  frequently  the  nimbus  is  ornamented  with  various  devices.  A  cruciform  nimbus, 
other  with  or  without  the  circle,  now  peculiar  to  the  Saviour,  was  formerly  appro- 
priated to  all  the  three  Persons  of  the  (Godhead,  to  distinguish  the  Creator  from  EEis 
ereatores.  The  disc  is  intersected  by  bars  increasing  in  width  at  the  circumference, 
which,  meeting  in  the  centre,  cross  at  right  angles,  thus  forming  what  is  called  a 
Greek  cross*.  Possibly,  the  cross  or  transverse  rays  in  the  Divine  nimbus  are  expres- 
mve  of  the  eternal  sovereignty  of  God  extending  in  all  directions.  The  ignorance  of 
artists  often  leads  to  the  Divine  Persons  being  depicted  with  a  plain  nimbus ;  and 
this  happened  often  in  the  infancy  of  Christian  art.  A  contrary  and  much  less 
common  error  is  that  of  representing  an  ordinary  mortal  with  the  crossed  nimbus. 
Ihe  nimbus  is  also  given  to  allegorical  figures,  such  as  the  cardinal  and  theological 
Tirtoes. 

The  aureole  appears  in  Christian  curt  somewhat  later  than  the  nimbus,  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  it.  The  nimbus  encircles  the  head,  the  aureole  envelopes  the 
vhok  figure.  The  origin  of  the  aureole  is  traced  by  some  writers  to  the  images 
within  bucklers,  imagines  elypeaUd  of  the  Romans,  in  which  a  bust  or  half-length 
fig[nre  stands  out  in  relief  from  a  round  or  oval  shield.  These  were  suspended  in  the 
temples,  and  may  have  suggested  to  Christian  artists  the  idea  of  placing  the  head  or 
figure  of  a  saint  in  a  medaUion  or  blind  window  in  Churches,  as  was  often  done.  In 
one  of  the  mosaics,  St.  Mary  Major,  the  aureole  takes  the  character  of  a  solid  shield, 
protecting  the  persons  of  Moses  and  Aaron  from  the  stones  hurled  at  them  by  the 
adherents  of  Kore.  As  a  rule  the  aureole  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  glorified 
body.  Barely  found  in  heathen  art,  in  Christian  iconography  its  use  is  exclxisively 
restricted  to  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  souls 
of  the  just  represented  under  the  symbol  of  a  child  unclothed.  Scarcely  a  single 
instance  is  known  of  the  aureole  being  given  to  angels.  The  aureole  is  a  sign  of 
apotheosis,  being  rightfully  given  to  none  but  those  who  have  entered  into  the  locum 
foeis  et  lucis^  into  the  brightness  of  celestial  glory,  of  the  eternity  to  which  the 
Quifitian  looks  forward,  and  in  the  light  of  which  he  ought  to  live. 


7ovAH,  THB  FuornvB  Peophbt.  By  Bev.  W.  Quance  (The  Canadian  Methodist 
Quarterly ^ — ^This  book  is  now  being  made  the  battle-ground  of  the  critics,  and  the 
n^;ions  positions  taken  by  what  is  called  the  **  Higher  Criticism  "  can  be  effectively 
presented,  and  effectively  dealt  with,  in  connection  with  it. 

We  should  not  be  alarmed  because  the  literature  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  of 
fte  Old  or  New  Testaments,  is  being  subject  to  the  keen  and  searching  analysis  of 
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the  literary  or  historic  oritio.  In  no  previous  period  have  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  been  subjected  to  such  searching  investigation  as  at  present.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome,  or  residuum,  of  proved  and  generally  accepted 
facts  concerning  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  many  of  our  traditional 
beliefs  will  have  to  be  greajly  modified,  and  others  completely  swept  away. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  ?  Is  it  history  or  parable  ?  Auto- 
biogrc^hy  or  prophecy  ?  Reality  or  symbol  ?  Is  it  "  a  legend  attached  to  the  name 
of  the  historic  Jonah,  and  worked  out  into  spiritual  lessons  **  ?  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson 
says,  **  It  is  not  a  prophecy,  but  an  historical  episode.'*  Dr.  Ladd  calls  it,  **  A 
composition  designed  by  its  author  as  allegorical  and  didactic  upon  a  certain  basis  of 
historic  facts."  Dr.  Farrar  thinks  it  is  '*  a  magnificent  specimen  of  moral  allegory 
devoted  to  the  nobles^purposes."  Dr.  Cheyne  thinks  it  probable  that  there  is  a  mythio 
element  in  it.  "I  do  not  mean  that  the  story  is  itself  a  popular  myth,  but  that  the 
author  of  Jonah  adapted  a  well-known  Oriental  mode  of  expression,  based  upon  a  solar 
myth.  Paul  Kleinert,  in  Lange's  Ccmmientary,  regards  the  book  as  symbolical ;  a 
symbolical  representative  of  Israel  in  his  mission,  his  failure,  and  his  reluctant  though 
partial  fulfilment  of  his  mission. 

The  principal  grounds  on  which  the  historical  chsiracter  of  Jonah  is  questioned 
are  (1)  the  character  of  the  supernatural  in  the  narrative ;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  book 
contains  several  words  which  are  of  Aramaic  origin ;  (8)  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in 
Jonah's  prayer.  Objection  need  not  be  taken  to  miracles  at  all,  but  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  particular  miracles  of  this  book  are  out  of  harmony  with  other  miracles  of 
the  Bible,  and  are  in  harmony  with  legendary  and  apocryphal  miracles.  It  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  we  must  decide  in  regard  to  the  historical  character  of  the  book, 
before  we  can  be  prepared  to  examine  the  narratives  of  miracle  recorded  in  it. 

It  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  reality  of  the  miracle  of  the  fish  is  settled  by  our 
Lord's  reference  to  it ;  but  tins  raises  the  question,  *'  How  far  must  we  look  upon  the 
view  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Old  Testament  as  a  critical  one  ?  And  how  far  are  we 
bound  in  critical  questions  by  His  implied  view  of  such  questions?  Did  Jesns 
give  Himself  out  to  be  a  savant  or  a  scholar  ?  Did  questions  of  pure  science,  of 
archaeology,  of  literary  criticism,  and  of  history,  enter  into  the  province  of  His 
authority  ?     Did  not  Jesus  in  these  matters  speak  as  those  about  Him  ? 

As  to  the  Aramaic  forms  of  speech  foimd  in  the  book,  Dr.  Pusey  says  there  are 
only  eight  words  which  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  linguistic  critic.  The 
following  is  Pusey's  account  of  those  eight  words  :  "  Three  are  naval  terms,  and  since 
Israel  was  no  seafaring  people,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  history  that  these  terms 
should  first  occur  in  the  first  prophet  who  left  the  land  of  Israel  by  sea.  So  it  is  also 
that  an  Assyrian  technical  term  should  first  occur  in  a  prophet  who  had  been  sent  to 
Nineveh.  A  fifth  word  occurs  in  Hosea,  a  contemporary  of  Jonah,  and  in  a  Psahn 
of  David.  The  sixth  is  an  abridged  grammatical  form  of  a  PhcBuician,  and  not  an 
Aramaic,  word ;  was  used  id  conversation,  occurs  in  the  oldest  proper  names,  and 
in  the  northern  tribes.  The  seventh  and  eighth  do  not  occur  in  Aramaic  in  the 
meaning  in  which  they  are  used  in  Jonah."  It  has  further  been  said  by  Bedford, 
**  Had  it  been  composed  after  the  time  of  the>  Captivity,  it  would  have  been  full  of 
Chaldseisms,  but,  as  it  is,  there  is  not  one  instance  which  can  be  made  out." 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  Jonah's  prayer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prayer, 
as  we  have  it,  is  not  original — it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  literary  mosaic,  and  it  is  not 
such  in  its  form  or  matter  as  would  be  likely  to  be  uttered  in  extreme  danger,  or  in 
the  presence  of  death.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  poetical  composition.  It  is  easy 
work  first  to  assume  that  all  the  pscdms  are  Exilic  or  poet-Exilic,  and  then  argue  that 
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s  poem  which  quotes  from  post-Exilio  psahxis  must  itself  be  of  still  later  date.  This 
author  suggests  that  Jonah's  hymn  may  have  been  the  original  from  which  some  of 
fte  expressions  found  in  the  other  psalms  were  taken.  And  the  Speaker^ 8  Commentary 
sajs  that  "  internal  criticism  furnishes  no  sufiicient  ground  for  determining,  with  any 
preponderance  of  probability,  which  in  each  case  was  derived  from  the  other.  The 
internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  hymn  taken  altogether,  so  far  from  proving  a  late 
era  for  the  book,  strongly  favours  the  belief  that  at  least  this  portion  of  the  book  was 
written  by  Jonah  himself."    . 

The  objection  to  the  account  of  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Driver :  *•  The  sudden  conversion,  on  such  a  large  scale  as  is  evidently  implied, 
of  a  great  heathen  population,  is  contrary  to  analogy ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a 
monarch  of  the  type  depicted  in  the  Assyriem  monuments  behaving  as  the  king  of 
Kineveh  is  represented  as  acting  in  presence  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  It  is  remark- 
able also  that  the  conversion  of  Nineveh,  if  it  took  place  upon  the  scale  described, 
should  have  produced  so  little  permanent  effect,  for  the  Assyrians  are  uniformly 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  idolaters."  The  author  thinks  that  the  answer 
to  this  objection  may  be  found  in  Kawlinson's  supposition  that  the  mission  of  Jonah 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Asshxu*-dayan  III.  (b.o.  771-758).  That  was  a  depressed 
time  for  Assyria,  a  time  of  luxurious  ease,  when  moral  evils  abounded,  and  the 
sodden  warning  was  likely  to  influence  them  then  as  it  would  not  when  the  nation 
Tas  prosperous.  Of  course  this  explanation  depends  on  fitting  the  dates  together; 
hot  even  if  this  can  be  done,  the  likelihood  of  a  foreigner  speaking  in  the  name  of  a 
strange  God  producing  such  an  effect  is  still  difficult  tp  believe.  Dr.  Farrar  tries  to 
help  the  removal  of  the  objection  by  reminding  us  that  **  Jonah  was  seconded  by  a 
preacher  of  infinite  power — the  preaching  of  conscience,  the  *  voice  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  man.'  " 

Mr.  Quance  proceeds  to  discuss  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  book,  and  the  place 
it  fills  in  the  unfolding  process  of  Divine  Revelation.  Bleek  is  to  the  point  when  he 
lays, "  In  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  all-embracing  fatherly  love  of  God, 
vhich  has  no  respect  of  person  or  nation,  but  is  moved  to  mercy  on  all  who  turn  to 
Him,  exhibited  with  equal  impressiveness,  or  in  a  manner  so  nearly  approaching  the 
qjirit  of  Christianity."  It  may  fairly  be  urged  against  objectors  on  the  ground  of 
Jonah  being  a  foreigner,  that  **  while  Judaism  was  undoubtedly  separated  by  a  great 
golf  from  the  polytheistic  systems  of  the  heathen  nations  around,  still  there  was  an 
imdirljing  basis  of  natural  religion,  or  remembered  tradition,  which  enabled  a 
loessenger  in  proclaiming  truth  which  appealed  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  deepest 
heart  of  man,  to  wake  up  slumbering  echoes  there  which  would  produce  a  very  great 
cfiect,  eq»ecially  if  the  attendant  circumstances  were  of  a  character  to  lend  power  to 
the  natnral  fears  of  the  miiltitude." 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the  question  of  the  character  and  date  of 
this  book.  Whether  the  arguments  for  or  against  its  historical  character  prevail  in 
the  end,  reasonable  men  will  persist  in  asking  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  contest  the 
poini.  The  Divine  inspiration  can  use  the  imagination  of  man  as  well  as  the  memory 
of  man ;  and  the  religious  teachings  of  the  book  are  precisely  the  same  whether  the 
hook  be  regarded  as  fact  of  history  or  poetical  creation. 

PiTCHOLOOT — Its  Defects.  By  Bev.  W.  H.  Moobe,  D.D.  (The  Canadia/n  Metho- 
M  Quaritrly). — ^Why  is  it  that  this  science— the  science  of  mind,  of  consciousness, 
of  omrselves — so  uniformly  baffles  the  thinkers  of  this  age  as  it  has  done  the  thinkers 
of  all  ages  ?   It  has  made  little  advance  since  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  why  can  it  not  be 
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wrought  into  a  complete  body  of  trath,  at  least  in  its  fondamental  elements,  and  made  to 
stand  forth  in  the  daylight  of  intelligence  ?  This  has  not  yet  been  done.  Hnmei 
Beid,  Kant,  Hamilton,  Mansell,  J.  S.  Mill,  Wentworth,  Bledsoe,  Wheedon,  and  others, 
have  made  contributions  to  this  science,  but  they  left  gaps  behind  them  which  have 
not  been  filled,  and  contradictions  which  defy  reconciliation.  Br.  Moore  thinks  that 
confounding  the  terms  Feeling  and  Sensation^  and  consequently  using  those  terms 
interchangeably,  has  led  to  serious  perversions  of  the  truth.  Mansell  alone  discrimi- 
nates between  them,  but  he  then  drops  the  subject.  We  need  to  see  in  a  clear  light, 
first  of  all,  the  facts  of  the  mind  as  distinguished  from  what  is  external  to  the  mind, 
then  their  natural  or  logical  relations,  and  then  out  of  these  will  emerge  the  properties 
and  powers  of  the  mind  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  such  presentation,  we  are  generally 
treated  to  a  confused,  heterogeneous,  conglomerate  mass  of  thought,  feeling,  tSnd 
sensations. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  confound  feeling,  emotion,  and  passion  with  sensation.  By 
feeling  is  meant  love  and  hate,  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  despair,  trust  and  fear,  desire 
and  aversion,  delight  and  jealousy,  &c.  As  phenomena  belonging  to  the  realm  of 
sensation,  we  may  mention  heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  taste,  smell,  touch,  muscular 
action,  &c.  And  we  affirm  that  these  arc  certainly  affections  of  the  organism — ^the 
body — ^not  of  the  mind.  Sensations  and  feelings  have  nothing  in  common — the  one 
class  of  phenomena  belongs  to  one  realm,  and  the  other  class  to  a  different  realm. 
The  origin  and  root  of  the  one  class  is  in  the  mind — ^is,  in  fact,  the  only  expression  a 
part  of  the  mind  can  make  of  itself ;  the  origin  and  root  of  the  other  class  is  in  the 
organism — the  body — outside* of  the  mind,  and  no  part  of  it.  Feelings  are  in  part 
expressions  of  the  functions  of  mind  cognized  by  consciousness;  sensations  are 
expressions  in  part  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  cognized  by  the  mind  as  phenomena 
external  to  itself;  and  to  mix  and  confound  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  as  one  is 
to  reduce  both  mind  and  body  to  an  unintelligible  chaos. 

Our  psychologists  have  regarded  man  as  a  dual  being  compounded  of  two  sub* 
stances,  spirit  and  dust.  For  this  gigantic  blunder  there  is  no  excuse.  Its  accept- 
ance by  Christian  authors  was  the  triumph  of  materialism.  Extended  material 
substances  can  be  mixed  together,  or  xmited  in  chemiccJ  union,  but  the  notion  that 
unextended  mind  can  in  any  way  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  physical  law, 
logically  denies  its  existence  as  a  substance  of  the  spirit  order. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  man  is  a  *'  living  soul."  St.  Paul  treats  the  boc^y  as 
the  "  tabernacle  *'  in  which  the  man  dwells.  All  through  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
this  conception  of  man  is  set  forth.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  truism  that 
man  is  an  indivisible,  unitary  spirit  substance,  or  nothing  but  a  transient  phenomenal 
appearance.  Man,  considered  as  an  inteUigent  Ego,  is  a  being  of  the  spirit  order, 
at  present  dwelling,  as  Job  says, ''  in  a  house  of  clay,"  and  the  proper'realm  of  his 
activity  is  thought,  volition,  and  feeling.  His  relation  to  his  body  is  the  relation  of  a 
master  to  a  servant.  To  cognize  himself — the  Ego— he  looks  into  consciousness, 
not  into  his  hands,  or -feet,  or  blood,  or  flesh,  or  any  physical  organ.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  intimate  and  powerful  sympathetic  relation  subsisting  between  the  mind  and  body, 
but  such  action  and  reaction  demonstrates  that  two  related  substances  are  in  the 
field. 

That  the  mind  is  not  the  life  of  the  body  is  clear  from  the  following  considerations : 
(1)  The  life  of  the  new-bom  infant  is  manifest  in  the  perfect  organism  of  its  body,  and 
yet  the  body  has  never  felt  the  effects  of  its  own  active  mind.  At  this  stage  of  its 
being  its  mind  is  but  in  an  embryo  condition.  (2)  In  cases  of  the  extreme  softening 
of  the  brain,  the  mind  is  inactive  and  apparently  absent,  and  yet  the  vital  functions 
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of  the  body  often  continue  unimpaired  for  years.  (8)  Animal  life  gives  to  birds, 
beaste,  and  insects  perfect  organisms  in  the  absence  of  a  human  inteUect.  Such 
mind  as  the  frog,  rabbit,  and  pigeon  may  have,  may  be  taken  away  with  the  cerebral 
brab,  and  yet  the  life  of  the  body  remain  unaffected  for  a  long  time.  (4)  No  form  of 
Tegetation  can  exist  in  the  absence  of  some  kind  of  initiating  life,  or  continue  after 
tibe  Hf e  is  destroyed.  Life,  then,  of  different  kinds  or  orders,  is  the  builder  and 
conservator  of  all  organic  bodies — ^vegetable,  animal,  and  human. 

In  the  case  of  man,  the  life  of  the  organism,  as  its  builder,  acts  as  an 
ioteraiediary  between  mind  and  matter,  and  is  no  part  of  either.  The  life  of 
the  body  is  the  seat  of  all  sensations,  as  the  mind  is  the  seat  of  feeling  or  emotion. 
There  is  no  crossing  from  the  one  realm  to  the  other.  Each  may  act  and  react  upon 
the  other,  but  neither  ever  forsakes  its  base  of  operations.  Mind  can  never  do  the 
work  of  the  life  of  the  body,  nor  the  life  of  the  body  the  work  of  the  mind. 
Mmd  and  the  life  of  the  body  are  two  distinct  but  closely  correlated  realms.  To 
confound  them,  or  in  any  way  reduce  mind  and  life  to  unity,  is  to  turn  creation  back 
to  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  chaos.  We  want  a  psychology  which  shall  be  a  new 
mding  of  nature  in  the  Ught  of  consciousness* 


THOXJOHT. 

DmKE  ?ROVn>BNCB  AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN  THE  CREATED  WORLD.     By  A.  BrEITHAUPT, 

Gransee  (BeweU  d,  Olo/ubenSy  Sept.  1892).  Conclusion. — II.  If  we  assume,  as  we 
most,  the  action  of  Providence  and  the  action  of  natural  forces,  how  are  these 
related  to  each  other  ?  The  action  of  Providence  has  been  explained  by  the  Lutheran 
idea  of  concwrstis,  according  to  which  every  effect  is  equally  the  result  of  the  working 
of  Providence  and  pf  natural  causes,  and  by  the  view  that  the  part  of  Providence 
e(msist8  in  grouping  or  combining  different  factors  at  the  right  moment.  The  first 
liew  supposes,  not  merely  an  indirect,  but  a  direct  action  of  Providence,  which  would 
make  God  responsible  for  moral  evil.  Indirect  action  is  certain  ;  for,  as  Martensen 
Nkjs,  **  The  vital  energy  in  free  created  powers  is  in  its  inmost  essence  God's  gift.** 
The  second  view  is  too  limited  an  account  of  Providential  action.  To  ascribe  to 
Providence  merely  this  power  of  grouping,  while  denying  all  direct  action  on  the 
elements  combined,  would  make  Hfe  and  nature  a  perpetual  miracle.  We  must, 
therefore,  hold  fast  the  possibility  of  an  inner  influence  of  God  on  all  created  powers, 
this  influence  taking  different  forms  according  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  influenced, 
free  or  otherwise. 

'What,  again,  as  to  the  working  of  these  independent  powers  ?  How  are  they 
idated  to  Providential  government  ?  It  might  suffice  to  say  that  by  their  means, 
ie.,  using  them  as  instruments.  Providence  accomplishes  its  plans.  Their  capability 
of  use  by  a  higher  power  is  an  excellence  rather  than  a  defect.  But  we  have  experi- 
ence to  guide  OS.  All  man's  action  in  the  various  arts  of  life  consists  in  such  use 
ind  control  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  world.  In  this  use  natural  powers  find  their 
highest  end.  The  action  of  Providence  is  analogous  in  kind,  though  higher  in  form. 
Even  man*s  power  of  freedom  is  subject  to  law — God*s  laws  of  morality,  habit, 
^aracter.    Man  cannot  obey  or  disobey  and  remain  what  he  was  before.    He  may 
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rise  until  lie  gains  the  freedom  which  is  above  the  peril  of  sinning,  or  sink  until  he 
loses  the  power  to  repent.  That  is,  human  freedom  is  indirectly  subject  to  God's 
power.  And  if  indirectly,  why  not  directly  also  ?  We  cannot  explain  this,  as  we 
cannot  explain  many  other  things ;  but  it  is  not  incredible  or  inconceivable.  Yet 
man's  freedom  retains  its  nature.  He  is  never  forced  to  do  right :  his  good  and  his 
evil  remain  his  own.  We  thus  conclude  that  **  both  as  regeurds  human  freedom  and 
the  sphere  of  nature,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  rule  of  Providence  and 
the  exercise  of  independent  finite  powers ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  hfe  of 
the  world  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  only  be  adequately  explained  by  a  constant 
oo-operation  of  both  factors  in  every  field ;  and  that  neither  is  the  rule  of  Providence 
hindered  by  the  creature's  independence,  nor  the  working  of  the  creature's  independ- 
ence interfered  with  by  Providence." 

III.  So  far,  the  physical  side  of  the  problem.  The  moral  side  is  far  more  difficult. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  sin,  the  possibility  of  which  is  implied  in 
the  gift  of  freedom,  but  its  tremendous  power,  the  sorrow  and  ruin  which  it  entails 
now  and  hereafter.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  pessimism,  which  knows  nothing 
of  revelation,  asserts  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  be  than  be.  It  is  no  reply  to  say 
that  these  effects  follow  by  law,  (St  by  the  abuse  of  freedom.  Was  God  bound  to 
preserve  a  fallen  world  in  existence  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  one  race  had  been 
brought  to  an  end,  and  another  created,  the  same  possibility  of  an  abuse  of  freedom 
would  always  have  remained ;  so  that  there  is  no  help  this  way.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  pleasure  and  happiness  which  exists  in  abundance ;  still  this  is  no  more  than  an 
alleviation.  We  might  perhaps  rest  in  the  idea  that  God  created  man  solely  for  His  own 
glory,  and  this  end  wiU  be  secured  in  any  case.  But  what  a  view  this  would  give  us  of 
the  Divine  character  I  "  We  should  have  lost  the  holy,  gracious,  worshipful  God,  and 
put  in  His  place  selfish,  heartless  onmipotence.  With  the  exception  of  Calvin,  who 
at  least  with  the  inexcusable  logic  of  his  predestination-theory  touches  on  this  thought, 
we  find  it  only  on  the  ground  of  heathenism  or  of  an  unbelieving  Christendom.  Such 
a  being  our  God  is  not.  And  the  Bible,  high  as  it  puts  God's  glory,  knows  not  such 
an  idea.  Its  God  is  love.  And  although  it  puts  the  end  of  creation  at  last  not  so 
much  in  the  revelation  of  His  love  as  of  His  glory,  love  is  yet  the  noblest  pearl  in  the 
crown  of  His  glory ;  and  an  end  of  the  world  in  which  this  love  did  not  find  peHect 
expression  might  be  anything  else,  but  it  would  not  be  Biblical." 

The  solution  of  the  world's  riddle  is  Bedemption.  Bedemption  was  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  world ;  it  embraces  all  mankind ;  even  such  lihings  as  suffering 
and  the  prevalence  of  sin  indirectly  aim  at  redemption.  The  first  principle  is  clear 
from  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  place  the  counsel  of  redemption  **  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  '*  before  times  etemcJ."  **  And  if  redemption  was 
designed  from  the  first,  we  need  not  stumble  at  God's  permitting  sin,  and  its  con- 
sequences, provided  the  redeeming  plan  extend  as  far  as  the  ruin  which  attends  sin.** 
We  thus  make  the  purpose  of  redemption  dependent  on  the  actual  entrance  of  sin. 
Otherwise  we  should  make  sin  itself  a  part  of  God's  world -plan,  which  would  be 
repugnant  to  God's  nature.  That  the  Logos  was  to  become  man  in  order  to  perfect 
humanity,  was  unconditionally  included  in  the  world's  purpose.  But  the  form  of  the 
incarnation  depended  on  whether  sin  became  a  fact  or  not.  In  this  sense  we  may 
accept  Osiander's  saying:  **Etiamsi  homo  non  peccasset,  deus  tamen  incarnatus 
esset,  licet  non  crucifixus." 

In  the  second  place,  over  against  the  universal  extent  of  sin  and  its  penalties 
must  be  placed  the  universal  possibility  of  salvation.  The  first  is  taught  by  experi- 
ence, and  such  Scriptures  as  Bom.  v.  12,  and  John  iii.  6,    The  second  fact  is  just  as 
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eeriain,  and  it  effectually  removes  the  diffioulty  raised  by  the  first.  <'  This  nniver- 
Hditj  of  the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  must  be  maintained  by  us,  despite  al} 
objections  raised  by  the  defenders  of  a  twofold  predestination,  especially  Calvin. 
Fondamental,  transparent  utterances,  like  John  iii.  16, 1  Tim.  ii.  4,  and  1  John  ii.  2, 
BtOl  more  comprehensive  passages  like  Col.  i.  20,  and  Eph.  i.  20  ff.,  also  Bom.  v.  18, 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  leave  no  doubt.  Not,  of  course,  that  all  are  actually  saved,  for 
since  tiie  possession  of  salvatidh  depends  and  must  depend  on  faith  in  Christ,  to 
assert  this  is  to  annihilate  human  freedom.  Whether  human  souls  will  actually 
reject  for  ever  God*s  grace  we  cannot  say  d  priori^  but  that  it  is  possible  lies  in  the 
▼ery  idea  of  human  freedom  and  moral  development."  The  universality  of  God's 
porpose  also  implies  a  universal  possibility  of  acceptance  or  refusal  on  man*s  part. 
This  also  we  must  assert,  in  spite  of  Calvin.  "  Scripture  knows  only  such  sinners, 
vith  exceptions,  on  whom  it  calls  to  repent  and  believe  ;  but  to  do  this  implies  that 
tile  man  so  called  on  can  obey ;  otherwise,  would  not  Scripture  use  words  to  conceal 
tts  thoughts  ?  •  •  .  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  man  to  believe  and  grow  in  faith  apart 
from  6od*8  grace ;  but  whether,  when  grace  seeks  him,  he  allows  it  to  work,  depends 
on  hiA  own  choice.  Since  even  these  cases  of  hardening  by  unbelief  are  a  fruit  of 
bmnan  freedom,  which  could  believe  but  will  not,  we  may  assert  as  a  fact  that 
aD  sinners  are  capable  of  redemption,  pind  consequently  the  universality  of  God*s 
redeeming  purpose  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  actual  state  of  sinful  humanity." 

Again,  the  miserable  consequences  of  sin  often  become  the  means  for  working 
xepentanoe,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  in  the  first  as  in  the  later  stages.  As  long  as 
itroigth  remains  fimr  and  pleasure  lasts  the  sinner  is  confirmed  in  evU,  but  after- 
vaida  he  is  led  to  see  the  folly  and  guilt  of  his  ways,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal. 
^  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  follow ;  man  may  continue  impenitent  to  the 
last;  but  it  is  often  the  case.  The  writer  of  the  paper  holds  also  the  possibility  of 
npentanoe  after  death,  and  so  thinks  that  death  itself  may  lead  in  many  cases  to 
conversion  and  salvation.  "  We  strongly  maintain  the  possibility  of  the  offer  and 
*Mq>tance  of  salvation  beyond  the  earthly  life  in  the  case  of  all  who  have  not  come 
k  final  decision  in  this  life,  although  we  concede  that  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture 
an  this  point  is  not  altogether  clear."  Passages  like  Matt.  xii.  32,  John  xv.  22, 
1  Peter  iii  19, 1  Cor.  xv.  21-28,  are  referred  to,  but  they  need  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
to  yield  the  view  advocated. 

The  Yuloatb  Bible. — The  Theoh  Litt,  Blatt  for  Nov.  11  reminds  us  that 
Not.  9  was  the  tercentenary  of  tho  present  Vulgate  version.  "  On  Nov.  9,  1592, 
Clement  YIII.  signed  the  edict,  according  to  which  all  reprints  of  the  Latin  Bible 
tiiereafter  were  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  (manifest  misprints  excepted)  down  to 
tile  smallest  details  of  the  edition  published  with  his  authority  (cujus  exemplaris 
fcnna  ne  mininrm.  quidem  particula  de  textu  mutata  addita  vel  ab  eo  detracta 
i&violabiliter  observetur).  Booksellers  and  printers  who  violated  these  injunctions 
tre  threatened  with  the  major  interdict ;  church  authorities  are  required  to  see  to  the 
cvefol  observance  of  the  law ;  and  all  existing  privileges  to  the  contrary  are  declared 
ohK^ete.  Thus  the  form  of  the  Latin  Bible,  after  centuries  of  oscillation,  found  a 
oonclnsion,  but  certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  truth.  For  still  to-day  {e.g.) 
Oen.  iiL  85  must  be  printed  ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum  (although  permission  is  given 
^nse  a  critical  apparatus),  and  still  to-day  even  the  theological  teacher  must  at  least 
officially  base  his  lectures  on  the  Yulgata  text,  save  that  many  are  content  with 
ni^y  reading  that  text,  and  actually  expound  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  is  a  long 
lostory,  that  of  the  Latin  Bible,  since  its  first  beginnings,  which  go  back  perhaps  to 
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the  middle  of  the  second  oentory.  The  first  revisions  of  Jerome,  first  of  the  Psalms 
^Psalterium  and  Gallicanum)  and  Gospels,  and  the  complete  remodelling  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew  text  by  this  Father ;  next  the  transition-period  of  two 
oentories,  nntil  this  translation  found  general  acceptance  and  became  actually  the 
'  Yulgata  * ;  again,  the  corruptions  and  interpolations  from  the  old  version  which  crept 
In  on  this  general  acceptance;  the  labours  of  Alcuin  and  later  writers  to  restore 
Jerome's  text ;  the  first  printed  copies  of  the  Latin '^ible ;  the  impulse  given  by  the 
Tridentine  Council  to  the  forming  of  a  better  edition;  the  labours  of  the  Popes 
Pius  IV.,  Sixtus  v.,  and  finally  Clement  VIII. — ^this  entire  history  not  merely 
presents  to  the  special  inquirer  in  theology  many  perhaps  insoluble  problems  (e,g»y 
whether  the  pre-Jeromieui  version  was  really  only  oncy  often  altered  in  the  course  of 
time,  or  more  probably,  whether  a  great  number  of  independent  versions  at  least 
of  separate  books  existed,  to  one  of  which,  called  the  Itala,  Augustine  gave  the 
preference),  but  it  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  exposition  and  textual 
criticism  of  the  Bible ;  nay,  it  has  an  important  linguistic  interest.  For  the  Latin  of 
the  Bible  and  Church  became  an  independent  tongue,  an  abomination  indeed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pedantic  Ciceronian  pedagogue,  but  in  point  of  fact  a  vigorous  idiom,  a 
necessary  and  new  vessel  for  new  religious  truth.  Out  of  it  the  modem  Bomanoe 
tongues  grew,  so  that  even  the  modem  philologist  finds  here  a  fraitful  field  for 
grammatical,  lexical,  and  phonetic  investigations."  Attention  is  called  to  a  tractate 
written  on  the  subject  by  E.  Nestle:  ''Ein  Jubil&um  der  lateinisohen  Bibel" 
(Tiibingen). 

Thb  Nicolaitans.  By  Leokhabd  Seesemann,  Pastor  at  Eursiten,  Cnrland 
{Theoh  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1898,  No.  1).— The  Nicolaitans  troubled  three  out  of  the 
seven  Churches  of  Bevelation — Ephesus  (Bev.  iL  6),  Pergamum  (ver.  15),  Thyatira 
(vers.  20,  24).  In  the  first  case  they  are  simply  named ;  in  the  second  they  are  named, 
and  their  doctrine  is  compared  to  that  of  Balaam  in  two  respects ;  in  the  third  they 
are  not  named,  but  are  recognizable  by  the  same  two  features,  and  their  infiuenoe  is 
compared  to  that  of  Jezebel.  The  Nicolaitans  of  ver.  6  are  scarcely  identical  with  the 
*<  evil  men  "  of  ver.  2,  for  in  the  latter  case  aorists  are  used,  in  the  former  the  present 
tense.  In  ver.  2  the  danger  is  past,  in  ver.  6  it  is  present.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
Balaam  is  referred  to;  the  practices  of  the  Nicolaitans  are  similar  to  those  he 
reconunended.  His  *'  doctrine "  is  not  some  formal  teaching,  but  his  counsel. 
Some  have  thought  that  Nicolaitans  is  not  a  real  name,  but  merely  symboUcaL 
Symbolical  of  what  ?  No  one  can  say.  No  hint  of  this  kind  is  given  in  ver.  6.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  ver.  20,  the  Old  Testament  Jezebel  seems  certainly  to  be  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Nicolaitan  sect  or  heresy.  Whether  a  woman  was  actually  the  leader 
in  the  evil  business  is  uncertain.  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  assume  this,  as 
the  symbolical  explanation  is  appropriate.  The  notion  that  Jezebel  was  the  wife  of 
the  angel  of  the  Church  may  be  put  aside  at  once.  A  second  Old  Testeunent 
example,  like  the  one  in  ver.  14,  is  natural.  '*  As  they  say,*'  ver.  24,  «.e.,  the  Nico- 
laitans. The  mention  of  **  burden"  probably  alludes  to  the  boasted  freedom  or 
licence  of  the  sect.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  characteristic  evils  mentioned 
in  all  three  accounts  are  among  those  forbidden  by  the  decree  of  the  Apostolie 
council  (Acts  xv.  29).  Some  have  wished  to  interpret  these  marks  figuratively  of 
spiritual  idolatry  and  unchastity,  but  without  reason  in  the  text,  as  others  have 
understood  by  *' fornication "  marriage  within  forbidden  degrees.  We  have  to  do 
with  actual  unchastity  and  participation  in  idolatrous  feasts,  and  this  was  only 
possible  among  Gentile  Christians. 
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Asia  Minor,  where  these  Chiirches  were  siioated,  was  the  scene  of  St.  PauVs 
labours.  Can  we  fiad  any  connection  between  Nicoloitan  errors  and  Paul's  teaching  ? 
We  can.  Panl  had  taught  emphatically  the  Christian's  freedom  from  the  law. 
Nicolaitanism  was  the  abuse  of  this  teaching,  it  was  essentially  antinomianism. 
Full  expressly  warns  the  Church  of  Ephesus  against  false  teachers  (Acts  xx.  29) ; 
he  evidently  saw  the  germs  of  the  error  already  in  existence.  It  only  needed  the 
remoral  of  his  personal  influence  for  the  development  to  be  seen.  We  do  not  indeed 
find  any  express  mention  of  Nicolaitans  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  there 
are  references  to  kindred  errors  (see  Jude  4,  8,  10, 11, 19 ;  2  Peter  ii.  18  f.).  If  we 
SQj^ose  these  Epistles  to  be  written  about  65  a.d.,  and  to  be  addressed  to  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a  few  years  would  suffice  for  these 
errors  to  be  taken  up  by  a  sect.  About  68  or  69,  then,  is  the  probable  date  of  the 
riM  of  the  sect. 

Among  the  later  writers  who  mention  the  sect  the  two  chief  are  IrensBua 
md  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  write  independently,  and  whose  accounts  differ 
widely.  Irenseus's  chief  work  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  It 
vfll  be  remembered  that  in  his  early  life  he  had  known  Polycarp  of  Asia  Minor,  who 
WW  a  disciple  of  John.  His  account  teJlies  exactly  with  that  in  Revelation  as  to  the 
tvo  evil  features,  and  he  adds  that  the  sect  sprang  from  and  was  named  after 
Hiodas,  one  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  He  says  of  them  also,  qui  indiscrete  vivunt 
....  nuDam  differentiam  esse  docentes  in  moeohando  et  idolothyton  edere,  &c. 
In  another  place  he  accuses  them  of  holding  the  error  first  sown  by  Cerinthus, 
•&  eariy  Gnostic,  which  he  proceeds  to  describe.  This  can  scarcely  mean  that  they 
were  full-blown  Gnostics,  but  one  of  the  Gnostic  opinions  may  well  have  been  theirs. 
GnoB^dsm  held  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  fell  on  Jesus  at  His  baptism  and 
kA  Him  before  His  death,  because  a  heavenly  nature  like  BEis  could  not  suffer  death. 
Aeoofding  to  John,  one  of  the  marks  of  the  antichrist,  already  in  the  world,  was  the 
denial  that  the  Son  had  come  '*  in  the  flesh  " ;  He  came  by  water  **  in  water,"  but  not 
"in  Uood"  (1  John  v.  6;  see  iv.  2,  8,  and  ii.  22).  If  the  Johannine  Epistles  were 
wntten  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  Nicolaitans  may  have  further 
dereloped  in  their  views.    Is  there  an  allusion  to  them  in  chap.  ii.  19  ? 

Clement*8  reference  is  less  definite.  It  is  given  in  a  work  dating  about  200-203. 
He  evidently  does  not  believe  that  the  sect  originated  with  the  Nicolas  of  the  Acts. 
'^Tbey  say  that  they  follow  Nicolas."  While  charging  them  v^th  the  worst 
fieentioasness,  he  says  that  they  misunderstsood  reported  sayings  and  acts  of 
Kksolas,  which  he  proceeds  to  vindicate.  A  doubtful  tone  pervades  his  account — 
"they  say"  (^aW),  "  I  learn,"  **  I  think."  The  account  of  Irenaeus  in  its  simplicity 
ifid  directness  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  He  does  not  give  his  authority,  but  it  is 
fiq>os8ible  to  snppose  that  he  would  speak  so  definitely  without  good  reason, 
(^eoient's  account,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  inspire  confidence.  He  recounts,  as 
mhentic,  a  story  of  Nicolas  putting  away  his  wife,  *'  because,  I  think,  he  was 
unwiDiDg,  according  to  the  Lord's  saying,  to  serve  two  masters — ^lust  and  God," 
ftioaeh  of  early  asceticism. 

Later  writers  depend  in  their  references  to  the  subject  on  the  earlier  ones,  and 
gi?e  ns  no  additional  light.  The  disposition  was  to  father  Gnostic  tenets  generally  on 
the  Kicolaitans.  Tertullian's  two  references  in  his  <20  praescr.  and  de  puddc.  are 
based  simply  .on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  only  that  he  mentions  a  heresy  of  his  own 
^Jt  ^Gaiana  haeresis,"  which  was  a  revival  of  Nicolaitanism.  Hippolytus 
(Fhiloiophumena)  is  more  diffuse.  He  speaks  confidently  of  Nicolas  as  the  author. 
Kioolai,  he  says,  fell  away  from  the  true  doctrine,  and  spread  the  two  evil  doctrines 
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mentioned.  He  also  ascribes  a  folly  deyeloped  Gnosticism  to  Nicolas,  a  gross 
anachronism.  In  another  work  he  makes  Nicolas  teach  that  the  resurrection  is  past, 
BO  denying  a  bodily  resurrection.  This  we  know  was  an  early  error  (2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18), 
although  EQppolytus  is  guilty  of  another  anachronism  in  making  Hymenseus  and 
Philetus  disciples  of  the  Nicolaitan  sect.  Epiphanius  also  gives  long  accounts  of  the 
subject,  but  supplies  nothing  new.  The  holding  of  the  same  views  by  different  bodies 
is  far  from  proving  a  common  historical  origin  or  outward  connection.  They  often 
have  a  common  root  in  heathen  associations,  but  nothing  more.  The  writer  gives 
references  in  later  writers  still,  but  they  are  of  little  value. 

Herr  Seesemann  thinks  that  the  sect  did  not  continue  in  a  separate  form  beyond 
the  close  of  the  first  century.  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  lasting  only  a  short  time. 
Irenseus,  who  was  probably  bom  about  115,  writes  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  past.  Its 
doctrines  may  have  continued  longer,  but  in  other  combinations  and  under  other 
■names.  The  relation  of  the  sect  to  Gnosticism  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It 
may  most  justly  be  described  as  one  of  the  many  precursors  of  that  diversified 
system.  The  germs  of  Gnosticism  go  back  undoubtedly  to  Apostolic  days,  but 
nothing  more.  The  tendency  to  identify  Nicolaitanism  with  Gnosticism  has  led  some 
(e.^.,  Eurz)  to  adopt  the  notion  of  two  sects  of  the  ncime,  the  earlier  one  of  Revelation, 
and  a  later  one  corresponding  to  the  Gnostic  Nicolaitanism  of  Church  Fathers  like 
Hippolytus,  but  without  reason.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  disposes  of  this  notion. 
'*  We  accept  but  one  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  arising  about  68  or  69,  and  disappear- 
ing again  in  this  form  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century." 

Lutheran  Views  of  Inspiration.  By  Pastor  L.  Staehlin,  Bayreuth  {^eue 
Kirchl,  ZeiUchrift^  1892,  No.  7). — In  the  ooiurse  of  an  article  on  "  Christianity  and 
Holy  Scripture,*'  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  Lutheran  views,  past  and  present,  on  this 
subject.  It  seems  often  to  be  assumed  that  lax  views  on  inspiration,  such  as  are  not 
unknown  in  this  country,  are  universal  in  Germany,  but  it  is  not  so.  ^  The  tendency, 
indeed,  in  Germany,  even  among  the  orthodox,  has  £jways  been  towards  freer  views, 
a  tendency  initiated  by  Luther  himself.  But  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of 
Lutheran  believers  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  other  Christian  Churches,  as 
Herr  Staehlin*s  article  shows. 

The  Lutheran  and  Beformed  doctrine  of  inspiration  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  has  been  called  the  age  of  Protestant  scholasticism,  was  exceedingly  hard  and 
inflexible.  The  great  dogmatists  like  Gerhard  and  Quenstedt,  and  the  creeds,  taught 
verbal  and  literal  inspiration  in  the  harshest  form.  Ev«n  the  Hebrew  vowels,  the 
signs  of  which  were  not  invented  till  later  days,  were  said  to  be  inspired.  This 
doctrine,. with  its  extreme  consequences,  is  traced  to  the  identifying  of  revelation  and 
the  organ  of  revelation,  and  to  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  mode  of  Divine 
teaching  but  of  Scripture.  The  writers  of  Scripture  were  simply  God's  hand  and 
pen;  they  were  not  really  authors,  but  writers  at  Divine  dictation.  The  human 
factor  was  thus  suppressed.  Such  a  view,  while  professing  to  magnify  inspiration, 
really  abolishes  it,  because,  as  the  word  indicates,  inspiration  is  an  inward,  spiritual 
thing.  Mere  capacity  for  writing  at  another's  dictation  is  not  inspiration.  Yet  the 
writer  acknowledges  the  energy  with  which  this  doctrine  asserted,  even  exaggerated, 
the  Divine  character  of  Scripture.  We  have  seen  the  same  exaggeration  in  regard  to 
Christ's  person.  ''  The  old  dogmatists  by  treating  this  truth  in  a  one.-sided,  abstract 
way,  apart  from  the  concrete  unity  in  which  it  is  united  with  its  counterpart,  and 
pushing  it  to  an  extreme,  bring  it  into  contradiction  with  itself." 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  dissolution  of  this  old  dogma  was  brought  about  by 
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meaiu  of  Baiionalism,  becanse  nationalists,  while  casting  away  the  accidental  error, 
east  away  also  the  essential  truth.  "  A  more  normal  course  would  have  been,  if  the 
dogmalio  doctrine  had  been  led  by  an  internal  movement  out  of  its  own  resources  to 
go  beyond  the  inadequate  form  in  which  it  had  been  temporarily  fixed,  to  Uberate  it 
from  itself,  and  attain  a  true  and  more  adequate  expression  of  its  meaning."  *'  So 
lu  as  Bationalism  protested  against  untrue  forms  it  was  partially  in  the  right ;  in 
this  sense  it  even  fought  for  the  truth.  But  so  far  as  it  did  not  preserve  the  bases  of 
sound  progress,  but  worked  against  such  bases,  it  was  an  element  of  revolutionary 
des^oction."  In  the  present  century  a  new  theology  has  sprung  up,  closely  followed 
by  a  new  Rationalism,  "  which  works  with  more  comprehensive  and  effective  means, 
iDd  which  seems  more  plausible  as  a  system  of  truth  and  reconciliation,  as  it  has 
leunt  something  from  history,  avoids  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  older  nationalism, 
idds  to  its  resources  many  positive  elements,  especially  from  Schleiermacher's  system 
oldookine,  and  despite  all  its  leaning  to  the  realistic  and  empirical  tendency  of  the 
ige,  seetns  also  to  meet  the  ideal  and  religious  needs  of  the  heart,  and  to  have  on 
b  side  the  htimane  and  historical  spirit  of  the  day."  Its  tendency  is  to  accentuate 
tbe  human  and  historical  side  of  Holy  Scripture.  Bationalism  now  goes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  to  the  old  orthodoxy,  treating  the  Bible  as  the  product  of  free 
biDan  activity.  '*  However  it  may  celebrate  the  incomparable  worth  of  the  Bible* 
it  remains  a  human  book.  As  such,  it  shares  in  the  frailty  of  everything  human,  and 
s laden  with  the  defects  and  failings  inherent  in  all  human  work;  inspiration  and 
iBBnanity  from  error  are  things  of  the  past." 

^Hiis  brief  review  brings  to  light  the  duty  of  the  present  to  unite  the  factors  kept 
^itft  by  former  extremes.  Some  would  fain  return  to  the  old  dogmatic  position,  but 
tiiis  is  impossible,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  would  divorce  the  thought  of  the  Church 
te  ^  thought  of  the  times.  ScJvation  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  direction.  The 
am  of  the  dogmatists  was  right  enough ;  their  error  was  less  harmful  than  the  opposite 
ooe;  their  method  wsis  at  fault.  The  writer  then  enumerates  some  signs  of  the  humsbn 
eianent  in  Scripture — its  gradual  progress,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  authors, 
tbe  resemblance  of  Scripture  history  to  other  history,  the  different  styles.  "  All 
)^ev  Testament  writers  write  the  Greek  of  their  time.*  And  their  writings  are  mostly 
(Occasional,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them.  They  speak 
fron  their  age  to  their  age.  So  the  Old  Testament  authors  show  a  rich  gradation  of 
Stenty  style,  from  the  compact,  granite-like  style  of  Moses,  to  the  softer,  looser 
Qumer  of  later  days.  In  the  lyrical  parts,  in  the  psalms  and  elegies,  the  authors 
cipess  their  own  moods,  their  personal  feelings."  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  the  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  also  to  be  held. 

No  perfect  definition  of  inspiration,  t.0.,  one  doing  justice  to  all  the  fsicts  of  the 
oie,  has  ever  been  found,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be.  Chrifitianity  has  done  without 
oe  for  nineteen  centuries.  The  best  definitions  are  merely  approximations.  Pa.stor 
S^Mhhn's  remarks  touch  the  core  of  the  problem.  **  We  must  think  of  the  relation  of 
tite  two  elements  as  a  livvng  interpeneirationf  so  that  the  Divine  working  is  realized 
ia  the  human  production,  while  the  human  production  rests  on  Divine  working.  And 
this  applies  not  merely  to  the  matter  or  contents,  but  also  to  the  form.  We  cannot 
myhanically  separate  form  and  matter  from  eetch  other,  but  both  are  Divine  and 
^tiBDanat  the  same  time.  The  sacred  authors  are  empowered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
fitter  what  they  say  in  these  particular  words  found  in  their  writings,  but  these  words 
**^  not  dictated  to  them,  but  are  their  own  production.  We  have  an  analogy  in  the 
^^P^iience,  that  just  in  moments  of  highest  spiritual  tension  the  right  word  sought 
by  the  man,  when  suggested,  is  just  as  much  given  to  him  as  found  through  his  own 
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effort.  Precisely  on  this  unity  of  tlie  two  factors  rests  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scripture 
word,  its  inimitableness,  and  the  fresh,  living  force  with  which  it  ever  anew  touches 
our  spirit.  It  often  happens  that  in  other  writings  of  the  highest  genius  and  ^orth, 
in  continuous  occupation  with  them,  we  feel  the  limit  imposed  by  the  individuality  of 
the  author ;  we  reach  a  point  where  the  author's  particulajr  style  becomes  a  mannerism. 
Such  a  feeling  never  occurs  as  to  the  Bible  ;  it  never  becomes  monotonous  and  tedious. 
The  reason  is  that  here  the  individual  element  is  the  organ  of  the  universal,  and  of  an 
imexhausted  fulness  which  springs  from  the  infinite  life  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We 
have  the  feeling  that  here  something  touches  us  which  in  unvarying  originality  flows 
from  the  infinite  creative  power  of  the  Godhead  itself,  and  which  yet  approaches  us 
with  an  individual  limitation.  But  we  always  feel  also  that  the  word  of  Scripture 
is  not  merely  an  object  of  mystic  contemplation,  but  a  power  of  God  to  salvation.  It 
is  the  heart  of  eternal,  redeeming  love  approaching  us  in  speech." 

The  writer  admits  the  possibility  of  error  in  secondary  matters  in  Scripture,  but 
his  language  is  measured  in  comparison  with  much  that  we  read  elsewhere.  ^  But  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  there  are  inexact,  or  even  defective  and  erroneous,  things  in 
the  Bible,  this  will  not  perplex  us.  We  shall  indeed  always  guard  against  hastily 
concluding  that  there  is  an  error  in  any  particular  place,  but  we  shall  not  say  l^t 
the  Bible  is  raised  above  all  possibility  of  defect  and  error ;  we  shall  not  say  that  if 
once  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  Holy  Scripture  is  confessed  it  ceases  to  be  €h)d*s 
Word.  We  are  sure  that  Scripture  is  the  standard  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  it  is 
so  in  regard  to  saving  truth.  By  this  we  must  judge  how  far  the  inspiration  of  tiie 
Bible  extends.  The  Bible  contains  much  which  belongs  to  us,  or  a  sphere  of 
outward  knowledge.**  After  admitting  the  possibility  of  mistake  here,  he  continues, 
'*  If  this  is  conceded,  the  Bible  is  not  a  human  book  full  of  mistakes  and  errors ;  but 
we  have  only  the  freedom  from  error  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  it  taken  in  the  limita- 
tion in  which  it  is  really  found,  and  in  which  alone  it  has  a  religious  interest  for  us. 
The  Bible  remains  to  us  the  inspired  record  of  Divine  revelation,  although  by  its 
inspiration  the  natural  knowledge  of  the  authors  was  not  negatived,  and  from  the 
latter  things  may  find  expression  which  are  open  to  the  possibility  of  error.  This 
feature  of  course  belongs  to  the  servant  form  of  Holy  Writ.  Even  it  bears  the 
heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  But  this  is  very  far  from  implying  that  we 
should  cease  to  extol  the  majesty  of  Scripture.  Even  of  the  servant  form  of  Jesus  it 
is  said.  We  saw  His  glory,  and  through  the  veil  of  a  servant  form  shines  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  Word.** 

In  the  Old  Testament  especially  we  may  learn  much  from  criticism,  and  we 
should  be  thankful  for  every  addition  to  our  knowledge.  Popular  notions  often  need 
correction.  What  we  are  urged  strenuously  to  resist  is  the  effort  to  turn  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  into  natural  history,  for  in  that  case  the  New  Testament  will 
undergo  the  same  fate.  The  New  looks  back  to  the  Old  as  completion  to  anticipation. 
**  We  cannot  resolve  this  previous  history  into  a  natural  development  without  thereby 
pronouncing  doom  on  the  New  Testament  history,  and  declaring  the  Christian  faith 
itself  to  be  an  illusion.  But  we  are  absolutely  and  without  reserve  sure  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  view  of  Old  Testament  history 
mentioned  has  no  truth,  contradicting  the  essential  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith 
itself."  The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  just  Nemesis  which  overtakes  despisers  of 
the  Old  Testament  revelation.  They  lose  the  power  to  understand  it;  it  eludes 
their  search,  and  is  dumb  before  their  questionings.  In  presence  of  the  frivolities  of 
arrogant  criticism  "  the  Old  Testament  remains  in  its  sacred  still  majesty,  like  the 
God  it  proclaims,  surrounded  with  darkness,  veiled  in  clouds,  from  which,  however. 
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the  entire  glory  of  God's  revelation  bursts  forth  like  lightning.**  The  key  that  admits 
to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  Old  Testament  revelation  is  a  hearty  Christian  faith.  It  is 
a  pity  that  once  this  was  often  fonnd  without  historical  knowledge — "  yet,  historical 
without  spiritual  intelligence  will  miss  the  import  of  the  Old  Testament." 

^  In  what  way  the  act  of  inspiration  is  to  be  defined  is  a  question  of  theology, 
not  of  Christian  faith.  But  since  Holy  Scripture  is  on  one  side  the  work  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  on  the  other  its  actual  structure  shows  that  it  is  the  product  of  free  human 
kboor,  it  follows  that  the  course  of  inspiration  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  vmity  of  Divine 
mflmenee  with  free  humtm  activity.  Accordingly  no  doctrine  of  inspiration  will 
inswer  its  purpose  by  which  either  the  Divine  or  the  human  factor  in  the  origin  of 
Ho^  Scripture,  or  the  unity  of  the  two,  is  impaired." 


CURIUBNT  FTtENClEL  THOXJOHT. 

Th«  THEoiiOOT  OF  Julius  Kaftan.  0.  Favbb  {Bevue  de  TlUologie).—Oi  all  the 
theologians  of  the  present  day  who  belong,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  new 
Khool,  Kaftan  appears  to  us  to  be  the  one  who  does  greatest  justice  to  the  historiccJ 
levdation  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  and  to  the  requirements  both  of  religious 
faith  and  of  theological  science.  We  freely  admit  that  we  'feel  bound  to  dissent  from 
mne  of  his  utterances,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.  But, 
far  tU  that,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  does  justice  to  revelation ;  for  he 
iQgvds  Christianity  as  indissolubly  connected  in  all  its  parts  with  the  person  and 
vockcrf  Christ — the  Saviour,  who  "died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
eitkm,**  acquires  in  his  system  the  central  place  which  faith  claims  for  Him.  The 
fact  tiiat  this  is  so  naturally  recommendd  this  theologieui  to  the  favourable  judgment 
of  the  Church.  We  find  it  very  interesting  to  observe  how  he  is  able  to  find  a  solid 
faondation  for  some  of  the  fundamental  data  of  Christianity  in  modem  theological 
■eience ;  and  it  is  also  gratifying  to  see  that  he  brings  forward  into  full  light  some 
nibjecte^  such  as  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  are  prominent  in  the 
tttduog  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  which,  in  traditional  dogmatic  teaching,  had  fallen  into 
the  background,  or  had  been  completely  ignored. 

In  1881  Kaftan  published  his  work  entitled  The  Essence  of  Beligion,  and  in  1889 
4it  entitled  The  Truth  of  the  Christia/n  Beligion.  The  latter  work  is  by  far  the 
BKro  important  and  explicit  of  the  two.  The  first  half  of  the  book  turns  upon 
iogma,  snd  the  thesis  which  he  develops  is,  that  it  is  philosophy  which  has  determined 
the  iotm  of  dogma,  but  that  its  substance  comes  from  revelation.  To  quote  his  own 
vords :  "  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  thoughts  of  the  early  apologists 
than  to  wish  to  imite  Christian  faith  with  pagan  philosophy.  The  sole  object  which 
they  had  in  view  was  to  set  forth  and  defend  their  conception  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  their  scientific  labours,  as  such,  and  therefore  the  forms 
into  which  they  cast  dogmas,  were  determined  by  the  philosophy  of  their  time.  If 
Tatian,  Irensus,  and  Tertullian  condemn  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  as  the  source 
of  all  error,  this  contradiction  is  only  apparent :  they  assail,  not  the  form,  but  the 
nbject-matter  of  that  philosophy."  In  short,  a  glance  at  patristic  theology  proves 
that  the  theological  labours  of  the  Fathers  are  on  the  same  lines  as  the  conceptions 
of  the  i^iilofiophers  which  they  attack.    How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
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There  is,  therefore,  an  appeal  from  dogmas  colom^ed  and  moulded  by  systems  of 
philosophy  in  ancient  and  medisBval  times  to  the  revelation  which  supplied  them 
with  subject-matter  on  which  to  work. 

If  dogmas,  therefore,  are  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  nothing  can  be  falser  than  to 
see  in  them  the  prolongation  in  direct  line,  so  to  speak,  of  the  declarations  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  they  owe  their  form  to  the  influence  of  variable  and  imperfect  systems 
of  human  philosophy,  they  cannot  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  authority  from  which 
the  inspired  writers  speak  to  men.  The  fact  that  there  are  points  of  contact  between 
them  and  the  New  Testament  does  not  coimteract  the  human  and  fallible  elements 
they  contain.  Since  dogmcM  are  not  a  continuation  of  lines  marked  out  by  the  Biblical 
writings,  the  Reformation  has  the  great  merit  of  breaking — ^in  principle,  at  leasts 
with  the  past,  and  of  returning  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  To  pre- 
tend, as  some  theologians  do,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  first  link  in  the  development 
of  dogma,  is  to  make  the  Biblical  writings  no  longer  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  but  the 
beginning  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

How,  then,  can  we  conceive  of  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  making  it  the  begiiming  of  the  process  of  the  development  of  dogma,  which 
would  be  virtually  to  deny  the  unique  character  of  revelation  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
without  obscuring  the  true  character  of  revelation — that  of  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Christ,  and  not  a  mere  disclosure  of  supernatural  truths  ?  According  to  Kaftan, 
the  only  idea  of  authority  which  corresponds  to  the  true  contents  of  revelation  is  as 
follows  :  Holy  Scripture  is  for  us  Christians  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith ; 
but  it  is  not  a  source  of  supernatural  knowledge :  it  is  a  collection  of  historical 
documents.  Scripture  has  supreme  authority  because  it  contains  the  history  of  the 
revelation  of  God — the  revelation  which  is  at  the  foimdation  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  supernatural  knowledge  which  the  reason  can  apprehend,  but 
rather  of  a  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  to  which  our  will  and  our  whole  being  ought 
to  submit.  The  unity  of  the  Apostolic  writings  and  their  authority  ought  to  be 
sought,  not  in  a  certain  measure  of  knowledjo^e  oonmion  to  all,  but  in  the  submission 
of  all  to  Jesus  Christ — if,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  the  end  of  revelation  is  not  to  enrich 
our  knowledge,  but  to  rectify  the  will,  and  thus  to  control  the  whole  of  our  being. 

What,  then,  is  the  task  of  dogmatic  theology  ?  Not  simply,  Kaftan  says,  to  draw 
dogmas  directly  from  the  Bible,  for  we  must  distinguish  between  Christ,  the  bearer  of 
the  perfect  revelation,  and  Holy  Scriptxu*e,  which  is  the  only  historical  document  that 
testifies  to  this  revelation.  It  is  with  Him  rather  than  with  it  that  we  have  to  do. 
Christian  dogmatics  should  not  pass  from  faith  to  knowledge,  in  the  scholastic  sense 
of  these  words,  but  should  be  a  simple  exposition  of  the  objects  of  faith.  The  great 
mistake  of  ancient  dogmatics  was  in  leaning  upon  speculative  reason ;  setting  out 
from  ideas  of  the  absolute,  and  infinite,  and  of  causality,  it  professed  to  give  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  faith.  In  reality  this  conception  brought  along 
with  it  an  impoverishment  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Beformation  set  the  nature 
of  faith  in  a  true  light,  and  dogmatic  theology  needs  to  be  harmonized  with  that 
standpoint.  When  that  is  done,  dogmas  become,  not  a  mere  department  of  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  but  a  rule  for  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian,  and  adhesion  to  them 
is  manifested  by  the  submission  of  the  heaiii  to  that  rule,  or,  at  least,  by  an  aspiration 
after  that  ideal. 

It  is  not  knowledge,  as  Plato  taught,  which  confers  on  us  the  possession  of  the 
iumrrmrn,  bonum»  No.  The  highest  good  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  That  kingdom  comes  in  with  Christ.  He  makes  us  partakers  of  the 
Divine  life  by  bringing  redemption  and  reconciliation  with  God.    He  fills  up  the 
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ibjss  wbich  sin  created  between  Ck)d  and  us.  His  resurrection  is  the  pledge  that 
His  work  is  efficacious  and  eternal.  The  teisk  of  Christian  apologetics  is  to  show  that, 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  founded  by  Christ  and  in  Him,  is  the  most  reasonable 
aod  atkactive  idea  of  the  supreme  good  e^fter  which  humanity  longs.  The  old  theory 
vas,  (iiat  the  mind  of  man  seeks  after  absolute  truth ;  the  modem,  that  the  heart 
seeks  after  God,  that  the  conscience  woxmded  by  sin  desires  a  Saviour.  In  this  way 
the  words  of  Pascal  find  realization :  "  The  purpose  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to 
establish  two  great  truths,  that  of  the  ocoruption  of  human  nature,  and  that  of 
ndemption  through  Christ." 

We  shall  be  glad  if  this  imperfect  sketch  will  have  the  effect  of  directing  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  Kskftan ;  for  the  Berlin  professor 
speaks  with  a  weight  and  an  authority  which  are  bound  to  make  his  voice  heard 
ibove  the  din  of  conflict  which  fills  the  theological  schools  of  our  time. 


Beugion  ahd  the  Supbbnatubal.  By  Prof.  C.  W.  Opzoomeb. — Since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cornells  Willem  Opzoomer,  on  the  22nd  of  August  last,  sketches  of  his 
eareer  have  appeared  in  the  principal  Dutch  magazines,  both  theological  and  hterary, 
indhis  connection  with  the  beginnii^s  of  the  Modem  Tendency  in  the  theology  of 
Hdland  has  been  once  more  discussed.  As  might  be  expected,  the  "  In  Memoriam  '* 
i»tice  by  Mr.  W.  C.  van  Manen,  in  the  Theologiach  Tijdachrift  ioi  November,  is 
^ifireciative  and  sympathetic.  Although  not  a  theologian  by  profession,  Opzoomer 
vas  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Brosul  Church  Party  in  HoUand,  and  for 
Dttny  years  he  was  in  some  respects  the  most  influential  exponent  of  its  views. 
B(»m  at  Botterdfikm  on  20th  September,  1821,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Lejden,  where  he  grsuluated  in  Law  and  also  in  Letters.  Immediately  thereafter  he 
VIS  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  where  for 
more  than  a  generation  he  lectured  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
8od  Psjchology.  Being  a  man  of  great  intellectual  activity,  an  eloquent  speaker, 
iod  a  brilliant  all-round  scholar,  he  from  the  first  attracted  large  numbers  of 
rto^ts  to  his  class-room,  and  the  general  public  attended  his  open  prelections  with 
peat  avidity.  By  his  academical  lectures  and  his  numerous  publications  he  thus,  for  a 
1^  period,  exercised  even  greater  influence  upon  the  educated  classes  of  his 
eoontrymen  than  the  professional  theologians  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
Aev  movement,  and  most  of  whom  have  predeceased  him — such  men  as  Soholten 
the  dogmatist,  Bauwenhoff  the  historian,  and  Kuenen  the  Biblical  critic. 

But  as  time  passed,  and  after  a  vigorous  reaction  hsA  set  in  against  the  so-called 
"modem**  theology,  and  especially  after  its  advocates  had  become  separated  into 
^ergent,  if  not  opposing,  parties,  the  popularity  of  Opzoomer  began  to  wane,  and 
lor  many  years  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  one  who  had  outlived  his  useful- 
&^  and  whose  Influence  was  somewhat  of  a  spent  force.  Nevertheless,  not  only 
W  he  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  theological  science,  and  done  much 
to  mould  the  religious  life  of  his  contemporaries,  but  much  of  his  teaching  has  become 
pirt  and  parcel  of  the  crurent  thought  of  the  Netherlands,  and  finds  continual 
c^eaoon  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press. 
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It  is  impossible  in  a  few  pages  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  0p20omer*B  teaching, 
dven  in  the  department  of  religion.  His  writings  are  scattered  through  numerous 
volumes,  besides  countless  pamphlets  and  addresses.  He  was,  however,  a  systematic 
and  methodical  worker,  and  was  careful  to  sum  up  the  results  of  his  argimients  in 
clear  and  intelligible  propositions,  so  that  there  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  what  he 
was  aiming  at.  Perhaps  the  two  theological  subjects  which  occupied  most  of  his 
attention  were  the  supernatural  and  miraculous,  and  the  nature  and  essence  of 
religion,  and  to  these  subjects  the  following  extracts  from  his  writings  are  accordingly 
confined. 

In  an  introductory  address  to  his  students  in  which  he  sought  to  explain  and 
defend  what  he  called  *'  the  spirit  of  the  new  tendency,**  he  concluded  as  follows : — 
'*  The  list  of  complaints  against  our  position  is  certainly  large  enough.  But  we 
are  neither  surprised  at  this,  nor  at  the  result.  Was  it  not  said  of  Jesus  Hhnself : 
Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine  bibber?  Why  should  it  surprise  us, 
then,  if  our  doctrine  should  be  represented  as  a  doctrine  of  the  belly,  of  eating 
and  drinking?  But  what  in  fact  is  the  ground  of  these  accusations?  Do 
we  really  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  certain  except  that  which  is  material, 
and  which  feols  under  the  domain  of  the  senses  ?  The  contrary  is  true.  Alongside 
sensual  perception  we  place  another  perception  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  senses ;  and  alongside  the  body  we  acknowledge  the  spirit— a  dualism  that  has 
been  made  sufficiently  offensive  to  us  by  others.  Do  we  willingly  sacrifice  the 
difiference  between  good  and  evil  ?  The  contrary  is  true.  We  appeal  to  the  moral 
sentiment,  which  is  part  of  a  man*s  being ;  and  in  order  to  judge,  in  particular  cases, 
what  must  be  called  good,  and  what  evil,  we  *take  heed  to  fruits,  being  convinced 
that  a  bad  tree  can  never  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Have  we  abandoned  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  The  contrary  is  true.  Just  in  order  that  there  should 
be  room  for  this  belief  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  able  to  cling  to  the 
independence  and  personality  of  the  soul.  Do  we  cast  aside  religion,  and  do  we 
deify  man  ?  The  contrary  is  true.  Beligion  is  as  inseparable  from  our  nature  as 
are  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  acknowledgment  of  obligation,  or  even  pleasure 
in  enjoyment ;  and  therefore  alongside  the  sentiment  of  good  and  evil,  of  beauty  and 
morality,  we  recognize  in  man's  inmost  being  a  religious  sentiment  which  continually 
bears  witness  to  him  of  God.  Do  we  make  a  mock  of  Christianity,  or  of  its  great 
Founder  ?  The  contrary  is  true.  Our  greatest  adversary  must  confess  that  we  hold 
our  teaching  to  be  Christian,  to  be,  indeed,  pre-eminently  Christian,  well  fitted  for 
developing  Christianity  and  continuing  the  Beformation.  Our  adversary  himself  must 
confess  that  in  Christ  we  revere  the  pattern  of  self-denying  love,  the  great  teacher 
of  humanity ;  that  we  admire  and  love  Him,  call  ourselves  by  His  name,  and  even 
appear  as  preachers  of  His  Gospel.  Wherein,  then,  does  the  enormity  of  oxur  teach- 
ing consist  ?  How  are  we  undeimining  morahty  and  religion  ?  Why  are  we  called 
man-worshippers  and  God-forsakers  ?  Simply  because  we  declare  the  supernatural 
and  the  improbable  to  be  incredible  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  just  as  in  the  whole 
history  of  all  times  and  all  peoples.  Because  we  think  that  what  is  natural  and 
clearly  comprehensible  in  His  Hfe  has  been  adorned  and  glorified  by  legend,  as  in 
the  case  of  thousands  of  others,  with  a  number  of  narratives  to  which  historical 
criticism,  here  even  less  than  elsewhere,  can  attach  no  credence.  That  is  our  great 
sin;  that  we  recognize  in  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  a  mortcJ  as  well  as  an  im- 
mortal part;  that  we  surrender  the  wonder-worker  and  the  prophet  in  order  to 
preserve  all  the  purer  the  true  man,  the  wise,  the  great  teacher  of  morality  and 
religion.    In  this  alone  are  we  God-forsakers  that  we  confess  a  God  of  order,  not 
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of  disorder.  The  whole  list  of  our  misdeeds  is  summed  up  in  this  single  offence — 
we  reject  miracles.  All  oar  moral  and  religious  heresies  resolve  themselves  into 
one  historical  proposition — it  may  be  just,  or  it  may  be  unjust — this  namely,  That 
in  Palestine,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  many  things  happened  otherwise  than  is  re* 
ported  in  the  narratives  that  have  come  down  to  oxxx  time."  * 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  miracles,  in  reply  to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by 
Mr.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  the  leader  of  the  Confessional  Party  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  Opzoomer  asks:  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  *We  deny 
miracles '  ?  Do  we  dispute  the  existence  of  what  men  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
great  miracles  of  creation  ?  There  is  no  one  who  thinks  of  disputing  such  a  thing. 
And  yet  many  pages  have  been  written  agcdnst  us  in  order  to  teach  us  that  natiure 
aroond  contains  thousands  of  miracles,  and  that  even  man  and  human  life  are  one 
great  miracle.  As  if  we  did  not  know  it,  and  had  not  loudly  acknowledged  it 
ererjwhere !  Who  would  diare  deny  that  the  world  is  full  of  miracles — full  of 
vbat  awakens  both  our  surprise  and  admiration?  Who  would  dare  deny  that 
tbe  circuit  of  what  is  understood  by  us  in  the  universe — understood  as  a  whole  in  the 
eonnection  of  its  causes  and  consequences — although  it  widens  from  day  to  day,  is 
{DCfRioeivably  small  in  comparison  with  the  endless  number  of  phenomena  which  we 
do  not  understand,  which  remain  to  us  enigmatical,  miraculous,  mysterious? 
In  this  sense  of  the  word  we  see  everywhere  miracles,  mysteries ;  and  while  cheerfully 
esstmg  aside  all  the  miracles  and  mysteries  of  the  Church,  we  re-echo  the  words  of 
our  truly  pious  and  deeply  lamented  poet  '^ 

'  Lo,  .what  a  miracle  is  life, 
And  what  a  mystery  is  death  1  * 

^  And  in  this  sense  God  is  to  us  the  mystery  and  the  miracle  pwr  excellence.  For 
He  it  is  of  whom  we  continually  confess  :  He  is  great,  and  we  comprehend  Him  not. 
We  fail  to  comprehend  Him  just  because  He  is  great,  much  too  great  for  us  who  so 
often  go  wrong  in  the  smallest  questions  of  life.  We  represent  Him  to  ourselves 
under  all  sorts  of  images  and  in  aU  sorts  of  forms,  and  we  exhaust  the  resources  of 
oor  language  to  form  for  ourselves  a  conception  of  Him,  but  in  vain.  He  dwells  in 
mmpproachable  brightness.  Our  eye,  which  is  blinded  by  the  rays  of  His  sun,  need 
not  attempt  to  gaze  into  the  eternal  source  of  all  light. 

"  We  deny  the  supernatural.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression  ?  Do  we 
idmit  nothing  that  is  above  nature  ?  Is'  there  nothing  that  exists  for  us  besides 
nstore  ?  The  contrary  is  true,  even  although  we  use  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  as 
embracing  all  finite  phenomena,  even  those  of  the  world  of  mind.  We  acknowledge 
ap^sonal  cause  of  nature,  upon  which  it  is  completely  dependent,  and  by  whose 
power  it  is  so  guided  in  every  moment  of  time,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  the 
withdrawal  of  this  power  for  a  single  instemt,  we  should  be  obliged  to  postulate  the 
end  of  its  existence.  We  acknowledge  the  working  of  this  cause  in  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  so  that  we  can  repeat  with  Paul :  '  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
eten  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  It  is  thus  that  we  acknowledge  the 
nqwmatural,  a  God  above  nature  ;  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  the  power  of  God 
m  the  things  of  the  world.  The  only  thing  that  we  deny  is  the  interference  of  the 
topematural  with  nature,  as  if  at  one  time  nature  may  work  alone  without  God,  and 
It  another  that  God  may  work  contrary  to  nature.    The  one  as  well  as  the  other  we 

^  De  geeat  der  nimvoe  rigting,  pp.  21-24. 
*  P.  A  De  Geuestet  *  Romans  L  20. 
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bold  to  be  absurd,  becanse,  in  the  first  case,  the  dependence  of  the  world  is  denied, 
and  at  best,  in  deistical  fashion,  mention  maybe  made  of  a  creator  of  the  world,  never 
of  a  sustainer  of  the  universe ;  and  because,  in  the  second  case,  the  world  is 
conceived  of  as  being  not  only  not  dependent  upon  God,  but  even  as  at  variance  with 
God.  For  us  there  exists  no  isolated  miracle,  for  to  us  all  is  miracle.  For  us  there 
is  no  interference  on  the  part  of  God,  because  to  us  all  is  the  working  of  IMvine 
power. 

"  But  is  it  not  just  possible  that  what  is  usually  called  a  miracle  in  the  sense  of  an 
interference  of  God  in  nature  may  have  actually  happened — ^for  instance,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  birth  from  a  virgin,  and  such  like  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  all  this  occurred  as  God*s  natural  working,  although  we  have  no 
longer  any  right  on  that  account  to  speak  of  Gt>d*s  interference?  Must  the 
appropriateness  of  an  act  remain  without  influence  on  its  reception  or  rejection  ? 
To  all  these  questions  our  answer  is  ready.  We  no  longer  speak  of  possibility  or 
impossibility  in  this  strictest  sense  in  which  the  last  idea  exhibits  an  inconsistency 
recognized  by  our  reason.  We  use  the  words  in  an  empirical  sense.  Whenever  we 
call  an  act  impossible  we  simply  mean  to  say  that  it  is  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  therefore  for  us  unworthy  of  belief.  We  do  not  decide  what  would  have 
happened  if  circumstances  hsul  been  other  than  they  were :  we  merely  ask  what  has 
actually  happened.  Although  we  might  admit  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
something  which  had  the  taste  of  water  when  in  one  condition  might  have  the 
taste  of  wine  in  another ;  although  we  might  hold  it  to  be  conceivable  that  a  dead 
man  may  be  brought  under  cond^ions  so  entirely  peculiar,  and  subj  3cted  to  influences 
so  entirely  exceptional,  that  life  returns  to  his  body ;  still,  we  continue  to  assert  that 
while  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  thing  cannot  happen,  at  any  rate  we 
are  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  did  not  so  happen. 

'*  And  what  is  it  that  enables  us  to  do  this  ?  Nothing  else  but  the  regularity 
which  we  observe  in  nature,  and  which  so  completely  convinces  our  reason  that  we 
do  not  doubt  of  its  existence,  even  when  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  perception. 
Everything  centres  in  this  question :  Is  there  such  regularity  ?  Is  there  in  nature  a 
connection  between  phenomena,  so  that  if  one  returns,  we  may  and  must  expect  the 
return  of  the  other,  and  hence  of  all  ?  Or  are  they  so  completely  disconnected  that 
any  one  may  follow  upon  any  other,  no  matter  of  what  kind  it  be?  Is  God*s 
working  in  nature  a  working  of  order,  or  is  it  a  working  of  accident,  of  caprice? 
This  is  a  question  which  needs  no  answer.  The  existence  of  our  human  knowledge 
has  ahready  answered  it  long  ago.  For  all  knowledge  is  inconceivable  if  nature  is  not 
regular,  if  there  is  no  fixed  order  in  God's  will  and  work.  If  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  expands,  and  thus  rises  as  the  heat  increases,  as  it  may  please  God, 
and  also  contracts  and  thus  falls,  as  it  may  please  Grod,  then  it  is  inconceivable  for 
us  to  conclude  that  its  rise  or  fall  indicates  an  increase  or  diminution  of  heat.  If,  as 
it  may  please  God,  a  liquid  body  by  increasing  heat  passes  into  the  form  of  vapour, 
or  into  an  entirely  difierent  condition  and  becomes  a  solid  body,  then  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  conclude  from  the  freezing  of  our  stresmas  that  it  has  become  not  warmer  but 
colder;  and  the  chemist  who  would  evaporate  a  liquid  must  be  uncertain  how 
to  attain  his  end.  All  our  science  and  all  oiu:  practice,  founded  upon  knowledge, 
become  nonsense  if  there  is  no  regularity  in  nature,  if  a  certain  definite  action 
of  God  is  not  followed  by  another  equally  definite  action  recognizable  by  us  in 
tmvarying  order.  *  If  a  certain  alteration  in  the  brain  is  followed,  if  God  wills  it, 
by  insanity,  but  also,  if  God  wiUs  it,  by  a  clearing  of  the  intellect,  then  it  is  absurd 
for  the  physician  to  apply  himself  laboriously  to  search  for  the  causes  of  insanity. 
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B  the  eaiih,  after  God*s  will,  continues  steadily  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  bnt  also,  if 
God  should  will  it,  may  suspend  this  motion,  then  it  is  absurd  to  predict  that  the  day 
which  now  shines  brightly  will  not  last  for  ever,  but  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by 
<^e  night.  If  a  certain  change  in  the  atmosphere,  according  to  God's  will,  is  followed 
by  a  raging  storm,  but  also,  if  it  please  God,  by  a  great  calm,  then  it  is  absurd  to 
agnal  to  distant  lands  that  a  storm  is  approaching.  Bather  signal  that  you  cannot 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen ;  or,  better  still,  do  not  signal  at  all,  and  let  all  thought 
and  work  entirely  cease.  For  all  your  thought  and  all  your  work  take  for  granted 
khe  regularity  of  nature ;  presuppose  the  inseparable  connection  of  definite  facts  with 
other  definite  facts — a  connection  which  we  are  ckccustomed  to  call  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  you  can  part  with  the  material  remains  of  your 
dead  friends,  to  whom  your  soul  is  bound  with  a  passionate  love.  Still,  you  do  not 
kaTe  them  in  your  sitting-room,  but  bury  them  deep  in  the  ground.  You  do  so 
because  you  expect  a  loathsome,  unsightly  dissolution  of  their  corpses  within  a  few 
diys,  and  because  you  think  you  know  what  the  effect  of  this  dissolution  will  be  upon 
the  living.  But  you  are  foolish  and  unkind  if  no  fixed  order  of  nature  exists  on  this 
pnnt,  with  wMch  you  are  well  acquainted.  If  you  doubt  this  order,  or  the  possi- 
biHtj  of  its  knowledge ;  if  you  deny  to  yourself  the  power  of  determining  what  is  the 
eonne  of  naftire,  what  the  will  and  the  work  of  God  are,  then  cease  to  bury  your 
dead.  If  it  should  please  God,  they  may  verily  return  to  life  again,  and  you 
nrely  would  not  snatch  from  their  lips  the  first  returning  breath  of  life.  You  foretell 
the  fntore,  it  may  be  years  and  centuries  beforehand,  and  ceaselessly  act,  now  in  this 
V17,  now  in  that,  but  always  so  as  to  dispose  of  this  future  according  to  your  wishes 
and  necessities.  But  all  your  prediction  and  all  your  action  are  folly  if  it  is  not 
eextain,  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that  what  nature  will  do  in  the  next  moment 
of  time  is  not  determined  by  what  nature  is  doing  at  this  moment,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  what  God  is  doing  at  this  instant  He  will  continue  to  do  in  the  next.  If  our 
beHef  in  this  fixed  determination  is  erroneous,  then  all  our  research  and  all  our  labour 
are  an  absurdity  ;  we  must  cease  to  be  thinking  and  acting  beings ;  we  cannot  even 
etmtinue  to  be  animals ;  the  best  thing  for  us  would  be  to  become  plants.  But  if  we 
have  a  right  to  think  and  act ;  if  the  earth  is  already  full  of  the  beautiful  fruits  of  all 
that  we  have  thought  and  done ;  then  our  belief  in  the  fixed  order  of  things  is  an 
hnzDovable  conviction,  which  no  story  of  antiquity,  even  were  it  a  thousand  times 
better  authenticated  than  it  is,  can  take  away  from  us."  ^ 

To  the  subject  of  religion  Opzoomer  devoted  much  attention,  and  Ids  writings 
tiiereon  contain  some  of  his  ripest  and  best  thought.  The  following  paragraphs 
present  a  summary  of  the  principal  conclusions  to  which  he  came  on  this  important 
question: — 

**  Religious  belief  is  nothing  else  than  the  acknowledgment  that  God  reigns,  and 
thai  He  is  wisdom  and  love.  Religion  is  nothing  else  than  the  disposition  of  mind 
wfaieh  animates  a  man  when  he  is  deeply  penetrated  by  that  belief. 

"Religious  belief  embraces  all  things,  and  acknowledges  them  to  be  brought 
aboot  by  God*s  will,  and  thus  to  be  good.  This  acknowledgment  does  not  hinder 
u  from  so  distinguishing  things  in  their  relation  to  one  another  that  we  call  some  good 
aod  others  bad,  see  virtue  in  some  and  in  others  sin.  What  we  call  evil  and  what  we 
caD  Bin  are  willed  by  Qod  just  as  much  as  is  the  contrary.  The  ideas  of  sensual  evil, 
of  pain  and  of  sin,  are  purely  relative ;  for  God  they  have  no  significance.  The 
Attributes  that  are  ascribed  to  God — ^that  of  holiness,  for  example — are  likewise 
porely  relative.    The  freedom  of  the  human  will  in  the  absolute  sense,  as  freedom 

*  J>e  gust  der  nUuwe  rigting.  Naschrift,  pp.  27-34. 
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not  with  respect  to  the  world  snrroanding  us,  but  with  respect  to  the  pcwt  and  to  Ood, 
is  a  ^se  idea,  that  is  rejected  by  science  euid  religion,  and  is  not  called  for  by  the 
moral  life. 

''In  order  to  maintain  the  right  of  religious  belief ^men  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  one — ^the  ontological, 
which  has  not  the  least  value^all  these  proofs  seek  to  induce  us  to  acknowledge 
Qod^s  existence  by  calling  our  attention  to  the  world  and  to  what  is  to  be  observed 
therein.  But  not  one  of  them  is  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  task  which  it  has  assumed. 
Logic  reveals  defects  in  them  which  render  the  whole  of  them  unsatisfactory. 
Beligious  belief,  iax  from  being  established  by  the  reason,  would,  if  we  possessed 
no  other  ^ulty  than  reason,  speedily  succumb  to  its  assaults.  Solely  by  the 
religious  sentiment  is  this  attack  warded  off.  Of  that  sentiment  religious  belief  is 
the  expression ;  in  that  sentiment  alone  it  finds  the  ground  and  right  of  its  existence. 

**  Although  religious  belief  finds  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  feeling  only,  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  thought  lightly  of  as  something  merely  subjective,  nor  yet  to  be 
represented  as  a  beautiful  fiction.  Beligious  behef  is  intimately  connected  with  all 
that  flows  from  the  other  sources  of  knowledge,  forms  with  them  a  whole,  and 
rounds  off  the  unity  of  the  world  and  the  unity  of  man.  If  a  complete  and 
fruitful  knowledge  is  to  follow,  religion  and  religious  belief  must  be  Studied  where 
they  are  found  in  their  highest  bloom,  whore  they  reveal  themselves  in  their  full 
power.  They  do  this  in  the  religion  and  religious  belief  of  the  true  Christian — 
above  all,  in  Jesus  Himself.  In  Jesus  religion  is  completed,  but  then  it  is  also 
inseparable  from  the  belief  that  animated  His  whole  being.  That  belief  must 
therefore  have  a  definite  purport,  for  devoid  of  purport,  apart  from  dogma,  belief 
in  God  is  altogether  inconceivable. 

''Behgion  may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man,  although  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  probable  that  there  are  whole  races  of  people  without  religion, 
and  although  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  among  civilized  peoples  there  are  fpany  who 
not  only  lack  belief  in  God,  but  even  reject  and  controvert  it. 

"  Beligion  has  also  a  history  whose  law  of  movement  consists  in  this,  that  the 
idea  of  God,  which  man  always  forms  as  best  he  knows  how,  is  at  every  turn 
borrowed  from  higher  beixigs ;  first  hrom  the  objects  of  nature  around  us,  then  from 
the  humsuj'  body,  thereafter  from  the  human  mind ;  and  Isistly,  separating  from  this 
mind  all  that  is  imperfect,  reaching  forth  to  the  idea  of  the  perfect  mind  of  the 
Father  in  the  heavens,  to  whom  a  purely  spiritual  worship  is  to  be  ofifered. 

*'  But  even  where  this  highest  form  of  religion  is  reached  progress  still  remains 
to  be  noted,  and  the  law  of  that  progress  is  this :  (I)  That  religion  is  always  applied 
more  and  more  perfectly,  so  that  at  every  point  it  embraces  more  completely  the 
whole  life  of  man,  and  accompanies  him  in  all  his  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing ;  and 
(2)  That  it  always  unites  itself  more  intimately  with  man's  whole  development,  and 
imparts  to  it  an  increasingly  perfect  freedom  without  thereby  dreading  the  slightest 
danger  to  itself.  Beligion  is  in  a  position  to  impart  this  freedom  when  it  desires 
nothing  else  itself  except  religion,  so  that  religious  belief  never  gets  confused  with 
ecclesiastical  belief,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mixture  of  religion  and  of  scientific  opinions. 
It  is  science,  above  all,  which  lays  claim  to  the  impeuting  of  this  freedom,  and  if 
only  all  confusion  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  two  is  carefully  guarded  against, 
the  perfecting  of  science  can  never  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  religion. 

"  The  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  Bpvritual  being  excludes  all  ideas  which  apply 
merely  to  what  is  corporeal ;  and  likewise,  as  often  as  we  think  of  Him  in  connectioii 
with  time  and  space,  it  excludes  all  contradiction  and  limitation.    It  makes  deism  as 
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weH  as  panibeism  impossible,  altbougb  it  respects  wbat  is  partially  tnie  iu  both 
tendencies,  and  merely  lays  upon  us  tbe  task  of  avoiding  tbe  onesidedness  of  botb  in 
order  to  noite  tbem  in  a  bigber  unity.  Tbis  unity  is  erroneously  sougbt  in  tbe  super- 
natand,  wliich,  altbougb  it  bas  arisen  witb  necessity,  and  so  far  as  it  bs^  value  is  not 
to  be  minimized,  is  unable  to  maintain  itself  permanently  against  tbe  just  complaints 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  science.  It  bas  been  tbe  good  fortune  of  modern  tbeology 
akme  to  bring  about  tbis  bigber  unity  in  a  tbeory  of  life  wbicb  allows  no  abatemsnt 
from  tbe  fixity  of  natural  laws,  but  at  once  sees  in  tbe  wbole  universe,  witb  all  its 
laws,  notbing  more  tban  an  effect  of  wbicb  God  is  tbe  cause.  Tbe  acknowledgment 
of  God  as  perfect  spirit  is  inseparable  from  tbe  idea  tbat  God  is  perfect  wisdom  and 
lore.  Belief  in  God*s  perfect  wisdom  immediately  produces  tbe  tbougbt  tbat  tbe 
world  in  wbicb  it  reveals  itself  is  a  perfect  and  barmonious  work  of  art.  From  tbe 
belief  in  God*s  perfect  love  tbere  flows  tbe  tbougbt  tbat  tbe  kingdom  of  Gk>d  must 
come  over  all  tbe  eartb,  and  tbat  it  must  come  in  eacb  of  us,  so  tbat  our  existence 
eannot  come  to  an  end  witb  tbe  dissolution  of  our  body.  Tbe  coming  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  God  is  slow,  and  is  not  hindered  by  sin,  wbicb  bas  no  power  over  God,  but  is  a 
phenomenon  under  God.  Still,  sin  need  not  remain,  and  it  will  be  withstood  by  eacb 
of  m  witb  all  the  greater  power  according  as  our  heart  is  more  closely  united  witb 
God  and  as  our  eye  is  fixed  more  firmly  upon  wbat  is  perfect.  Our  wbole  idea  of 
God  can  never  be  anything  but  faulty,  not  only  because  we  ascribe  to  sin  too  great 
independence  of  Gk>d,  but  because  every  time  we  attempt  to  picture  tbe  ime^^^e  of  God 
our  materials  are  borrowed  from  wbat  is  human.  Tbe  acknowledgment  of  this 
imperfection  need  not  lead  us  to  give  ut>  our  belief  in  God,  but  to  seek  for  tbe  best 
eooeeption  of  God  of  which  our  age  is  capable.  It  should  lead  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  elimination  from  it  of  all  tbat  is  perishable  in  man_jand  that  forms  no  permanent 
part  of  his  being. 

"  If  God  is  represented  ta  us  as  perfect  spirit,  then  the  service  of  God — religion 
tt  distittct  from  worship— can  be  nothing  else  tban  purely  spiritual.  It  thus  consists 
in  tbe  dedication  of  our  spirit  to  God,  and  in  restless  striving  to  make  botb  ourselves 
tnd  the  world  more  perfect.  We  perfect  ourselves  if  we  use  and  develop  all  our 
powers  thoroughly,  including  the  intellectual  talents  with  which  we  have  been 
endowed.  In  this  way  religion  cannot  possibly  have  any  interest  in  the  repressuig  of 
fidenoe,  but  rather  in  its  promotion.  In  so  far  as  religion  stirs  us  up  to  know,  in  so 
fnr  does  it  stir  us  up  to  act,  and,  very  far  from  working  against  what  is  human,  it 
mikes  the  reaJization  of  truly  human  life  upon  earth  for  ^e  first  time  possible."  ^ 


THOUGHT. 

AxTODTETTB  BoUBiONON  IN  SouTH  JUTLAND.  By  L.  J.  MoLTESBN. — ^No  department  of 
knowledge  has  been  more  assiduously  cultivated  by  Scandinavian  scholars  tban  their 
own  national  history  and  civilization  ;  and  among  the  many  periodicals  which  have 
been  launched  in  the  three  northern  countries  during  the  present  generation,  none  has 
hid  a  more  honourable  or  useful  career  than  tbe  KirlcelUstorUke  SomUnger  published 

^  Ih  Qod9di4ntt^  pasnm. 
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by  the  Danish  Church  History  Society,  and  for  many  years  edited  by  Dr.  Holger  Fir. 
B5rdam.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  appeals  to  a  somewhat  limited  circle  of  readers, 
and  the  bulk  of  its  contents  is  only  of  value  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  Church  and  its  leading  representatives.  But  the  rela- 
tions of  Denmark  to  other  countries,  especially  in  previous  centuries,  was  so  close 
that  much  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  society  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 
In  the  current  number  of  the  SamUnger  (Fourth  Series,  vol.  ii.,  part  8)  the  principal 
and  most  generally  interesting  paper  is  an  account  of  the  famous  Flemish  religious 
enthusiast,  Madame  Bourignon,  and  her  residence  in  South  Jutland,  of  whioh, 
omitting  many  curious  details,  the  following  is  a  brief  outline : — 

After  sketching  her  family  history  and  describing  the  numerous  vicissitudes  of 
her  early  life,  Hr.  Moltesen  proceeds  to  a  more  minute  account  of  her  residence 
in  Jutland.  She  arrived  there  on  18th  June,  1671,  and  halted  at  Tonning,  on  her 
way  to  the  island  of  Nordstrand,  where  God  had  told  her  she  would  be  happier  than 
at  Amsterdam,  and  where  she  intended  to  establish  a  community  which  would  renew 
the  Apostolic  age  and  live  a  life  in  imitation  of  Christ.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be 
the  case,  as  she  never  reached  Nordstrand  at  all,  and  hdr  own  life  in  Jutland  was  the 
reverse  of  happy.  Imagining  that  Tonning  was  full  of  assassins,  she  removed  to 
Slesvig,  into  which  she  made  a  somewhat  eccentric  entry.  Here  she  enjoyed  the 
Duke's  protection,  and  was  visited  by  many  of  the  Court  people,  although  she  sought 
to  live  as  retired  a  life  as  possible.  While  here  she  wrote  a  book  against  the  Quakers, 
partly  in  answer  to  a  work  directed  against  her,  and  partly  to  allay  certain 
ru  nours  that  she  was  a  Quaker  herself.  A  nhmber  of  people  from  various  quarters 
adhered  to  her  and  her  teaching,  and  after  they  had  exceeded  a  score  in  number  she 
hired  a  house  for  them  at  Husum.  But  on  paying  them  a  visit  in  the  following 
summer,  instead  of  finding  them  an  exemplary  evangeUcal  flock,  she  discovered  thezn 
to  be  a  set  of  licentious  men  and  women.  Most  of  them  were  thereupon  sent  over 
to  Nordstrand,  the  others  were  disbanded,  and  became  her  persecutors. 

At  this  time  a  young  man,  Johannes  Conrad  Hase  by  name,  came  to  her  from 
the  reformed  community  at  Altona,  along  with  his  mother.  He  had  sought  the  means 
of  salvation  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Tauler,  and  Jacob  Bohme,  but 
having  accidently  fallen  in  with  the  works  of  Madame  Bourignon,  he  found  more 
light  in  them  than  in  all  the  others.  His  clergyman  at  Altona  having  in  consequence 
made  an  onslaught  upon  her,  she  retorted  in  one  of  the  most  important  works  she 
ever  wrote,  Le  Temoignage  de  Veritd,  printed  at  Husum,  and  immediately  trans- 
lated into  German.  Although  this  work  was  directed  principally  against  the 
Calvinists,  the  Lutherans  were  greatly  enraged  at  it,  and  the  clergy  at  Husum  and 
Slesvig  obtained  an  order  from  the  Duke  forbidding  her  to  print  anything  else  in  the 
ooimtry,  and  instituting  proceedings  against  her.  Having  appealed  to  the  Duke,  but 
without  obtaining  satisfaction,  she  removed  to  Flensborg  in  December,  1678,  where 
she  had  two  adherents.  She  toc^k  refuge  first  with  one,  and  then  with  the  other,  but 
domestic  broils  resulted  in  both  cases,  and  she  was  obliged  to  take  up  her  abode  Mdth 
strangers.  As  soon  as  the  cler^yy  were  apprised  of  her  presence,  they  started  a 
crusade  against  her,  and  she  returned  incognito  to  Husum.  A  search  was  made  for 
her  in  Flensborg,  and  as  she  could  not  be  found,  the  mother  of  the  young  man  already 
referred  to,  who  had  accompanied  her  thither  and  remained  behind,  was  subjected  to 
a  curious  cross-examination,  which,  however,  failed  to  elicit  much  information. 

From  Husum  Madame  Bourignon  sent  a  characteristic  letter  to  the  authorities  of 
Flensborg  rating  them  soundly  for  their  conduct  to  her,  declaring  that  they  had 
treated  her  as  the  Jews  Ideated  Christ,  and  demanding  restitution  of  her  property 
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And  books  mider  pain  of  compulsion  by  a  higher  power.  The  authorities  were 
greatly  incensed  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  Hase,  who  was  the  bearer  of  it, 
after  being  searchingly  examined  as  to  any  share  he  may  have  had  in  the  writing  of 
it,  was  put  in  prison  on  account  of  his  unsatisfactory  answers.  Both  parties  now 
appealed  to  the  T^ing  of  Denmark.  Madame  Bourignon  complained  that  she  had  been 
ke&ted  contrary  to  justice  and  good  government,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  sought 
V)  justify  their  conduct  from  the  questionable  character  of  her  books  €Uid  doctrine, 
tnd  the  clergy  sought  to  show  that  she  inculcated  three  dangerous  errors — (1)  That 
she  completely  subverted  the  ground  of  salvation  and  the  chief  articles  of  the  fedth  ; 
(2)  That  she  sought  to  re-establish  the  vain  and  empty  papistical  worship  ;  and  (8) 
T02X  she  rejected  entirely  salutary  orders  instituted  by  God,  inasmuch  as  she  spoke 
igainst  priests  and  universities,  and  dissuaded  people  from  marriage.  The  decision 
of  tiie  King  in  the  matter  was  practically  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  surprised 
nobody  when  an  order  was  issued  that  Madame  Bourignon*s  books  should  be  burnt. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  she  again  appealed  to  the  King,  defended  herself  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  her,  and  demanded  that  her  messenger,  who  was  still  in  confine- 
Q^oi,  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

Kg  atteniioc  was  paid  to  this  letter,  and  Hase  was  detained  for  five  months,  and 
ooJj  regained  his  freedom  on  paying  for  the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  Having  no 
nxney  of  his  own,  the  bill  was  paid  by  Madame  Bourignon,  and  he  was  thereafter 
ondiicted  to  tue  frontiers  of  Slesvig-Holstein.  A  proclamation  was  afterwards  read 
from  the  pulpits  of  Flensborg  forbidding  the  inhabit^ts  to  receive  Madame  Bourignon 
into  their  houses.  Meanwhile  she  took  up  her  abode  at  Husum,  and  proceeded  to 
print  some  new  publication,  notwithstanding  the  interdict  that  had  been  served  upon 
bo.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  the  printing-press  was  seized,  together  with  a 
qaantity  of  books  and  paper.  She  immediately  began  to  ply  the  Duke  with  letters ; 
but,  getting  weary  of  her  repeated  complaints,  he  condemned  her  to  perpetual  silence, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  imprisoned.  This  latter  order,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  as 
a  sufficiently  influential  person  interceded  for  her.  Feeling  no  longer  safe  in  Husum, 
she  fled,  one  winter  day  in  1674,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  to  Slesvig.  Here  she 
Bnderwent  great  hardship,  sleeping  in  the  winter  upon  the  bare  floor  in  her  clothes, 
with  some  pieces  of  firewood  for  a  pillow. 

About  this  period  two  books  were  published  against  her,  to  one  of  which  she 
replied  in  Lio,  Pierre  de  ToTicJie^  which,  however,  could  not  then  be  issued,  as  she 
vas  still  condenmed  to  silence.  But  two  friends  came  to  hor  aid  and  published 
aoonymous  pamphlets  on  her  behalf.  This  helped  her  considerably,  and  people 
Bov  became  rather  more  interested  in  her.  Numbers  read  her  writings,  and  saw 
Dotinng  in  them  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  their  own  clergy.  Many  even  sought  to 
be  received  into  her  society,  but  she  refused  this  on  the  ground  that  she  had  no  desire 
to  found  a  new  religion,  but  strove  after  a  complete  denial  of  self  and  the  world,  €uid  a 
renewal  of  the  suffering  life  of  Christ.  The  Duke  was  again  enlisted  on  her  behalf, 
uid  she  was  offered  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  on  condition  that  she  subscribed 
to  certain  articles  of  agreement,  but  which  she  declined  to  do.  She  was  thereupon 
urged  to  transmit  to  the  Duke  her  confession  of  faith,  which  she  did  on  18th  March, 
1675,  in  the  following  terms : — 

^  I  am  Christian,  and  believe  all  that  a  true  Christian  will  believe.  I  am  baptized 
into  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  believe  in  the  twelve  main  points  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and 
have  no  doubt  about  any  article  therein.    I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  and 
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at  the  same  time  true  man,  and  that  he  is  the  Saviour  and  Bedeemer  of  the  world.  I 
helieve  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  Holy  Prophets,  and  In  the  Holy  Scriptvires  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  In  all  these  articles  of  the  faith  I  will  live  and  die.  This  I  testify 
before  God  and  all  mankind  who  are  interested  therein.** 

Although  the  Duke  had  nothing  to  say  against  this  confession,  he  took  no  farther 
interest  in  its  author,  who  forthwith  threatened  both  land  and  people  with  the  wrath 
of  God.  But  new  dangers  soon  threatened  herself,  and  in  March,  1676,  she  fled  to 
Hamburg,  whence  she  travelled  to  Ltitzburg  in  East  Friesland,  and  died  at  Franeker 
on  80th  October,  1680,  alone  and  forsaken,  with  the  words  on  her  lips,  "  If  I  die,  it 
cannot  be  the  wiU  of  God,  for  I  have  not  yet  accomplished  that  for  which  He 
sent  me." 


THE  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  HEXATEUCH,  TRANSLATED  AND  ARRANGED 
IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  E. 
Addis,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  The  Oldest  Book  of  Hebrew 
History.    London :  David  Nutt.    1892. 

The  excuse  which  the  author  offers  for  publishing  another  book  on  the  well- 
worn  subject  of  the  Hexateuch  must  be  admitted  to  be  adequate.  To  follow  the 
whole  course  of  German  criticism  on  the  point  is  a  work  of  serious  labour,  even  to  a 
person  fully  equipped  for  the  task,  and  with  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  it.  Mr.  Addis 
has  attempted,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  popularize  the  study.  I  say  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  his  work  is  itself  by  no  means  what  is  generally  known  as  "  popular.**  It 
certainly  presupposes  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  critical  methods,  and 
with  textual  criticism,  and  demands,  moreover,  the  capacity  for  following  abstruse 
and  learned  disquisition.  Mr.  Addis*  method  has  a  considerable  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  clearness  over  most  other  works  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  criticizing  the 
Hexateuch  as  it  stands,  he  divides  it  into  its  component  portions.  The  present 
volume,  containing  what  he  calls  '*  the  oldest  book  of  Hebrew  history,**  gives  us  the 
portion  of  the  Hexateuch  now  generally  known  as  J  E,  or  the  combined  ncurative  of 
the  Jehovist  and  the  Second  Elohist.  The  portions  of  the  narrative  belonging  to  the 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  respectively  are  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  different  type, 
so  far  as  criticism  regards  them  as  capable  of  being  separated.  In  thi^he  follows  the 
example  of  Profs.  Kautzsch  and  Socin,  and  others,  in  Germany.  He  prefixes  an  able 
and  learned  introduction  to  his  work,  in  which  he  gives  the  fullest  and  best  account 
known  to  the  vmter  of  the  course  of  German  criticism  on  the  subject.  He  has 
evidently  studied  the  writings  of  the  principal  Germcm  critics  with  great  oai*e,  and  the 
general  characteristics  of  their  labours  have  never  been  better  set  forth.  He  then 
discusses  the  composition  etnd  date  of  the  books,  and  follows  with  the  text  of  J  E, 
beneath  which  valuable  notes  are  added.  Writing  at  Melbourne,  Mr.  Addis  is, 
no  doubt,  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  the  assistance  enjoyed  by  scholars  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  He  deserves,  therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  credit  for 
the  care  and  pains  with  which  he  has  performed  what  is  clearly  to  him  a  labour  of 
love. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Addis  has  so 
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oompletely  identified  himself  with  the  school  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen.    For  it  leads 

him  to  represent   results   as   definitely  ascertained   which  there  is  at  least   some 

reason  to  believe  are  still  uncertain.    That  the  agreement  of  critics  of  note  on  the 

general  contents  of  J  E,  Deuteronomy,  and  P  is  an  important  fact  cannot  of  course  be 

qoestioDed.     But  whether  their  conclusions  should  as  yet  be  considered  as  ascertained 

&ct6  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion.    It  is  possible  to  interpret  Mr.  Addis'  extremely  clear 

and  accurate  ritumi  of  the  critical  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  regard 

to  tiie  Hexaieuch  in  a  way  very  different  to  his.     It  seems  at  least  as  much  a  history 

<rf  iailore  as  of  advance.    Progress  there  is,  no  doubt.    But  as  the  late  Sir  George 

Goraewall  Lewis  remarked  in  regard  to  similar  speculations  in  the  field  of  Boman 

history,  it  is  progress  in  a  circle.    Astruc,  in  his  theory  of  the  component  documents, 

imagined  that  the  use  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim  was  the  main  determining  feature  of 

tiieir  contents.     But  Hupfeld  discovered  that  he  was  mistaken.    His  investigation 

proved  to  him  that  a  second  Elohist  was  necessary,  and  thus  Astruc's  idea  that  the 

writers  eoald  be  distinguished  by  their  use  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim  respectively  was 

abaadooed.     Astruc's  theory  has  received  its  death-blow  in  the  discovery,  admitted 

BOW  by  all  competent  scholars,  that  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  resolve  the  Jehovist 

and  Elohist  narratives  into  their  component  elements.    The  efforts  of  Hupfeld,  Knobel, 

and  Kuldeke,  again,  to  settle  the  Grundschrift  proceeded  upon  a  principle  which  is 

nnirersally  acknowledged  in  all  history,  namely,  that  the  early  documentary  annals 

<^  a  nation  are  usually  dry  catalogues  of  facts,  and  that  it  is  in  later  historians  that 

&ese  facts  are  adorned  with  the  graces  of  style,  and  are  set  in  a  framework  displaying 

r^eetion^  imagination,  and  feeling.    But  the  whole  basis  upon  which  their  research  is 

reared  is  removed  by  the  discovery  attribute di  to  Graf,  that  the  Priestly  Code  is  not 

^  Grundschrift  at  all,  but  the  coping-stone  of  the  historic  fabric.     We  should 

therefore  naturally  look  for  descriptive  touches,  philosophic  reflections,  or  theological 

g^ieralizations  in  it,  instead  of  attributing  the  baldest  narrative  of  all  to  the  age  in 

which  Mosaism  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  final  and  highest  development.    Then, 

again.  Dr.  Wace  has  recently  asserted  that  the  German  critic.  Dr.  CorniU,  has  given 

up  the  ^  stylistic  criteria,"  which  were  supposed  to  have  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Priestly 

Code,  and  has  declared  that  its  imity  is  not  unity  of  authorship,  but  of  spirit.    Further, 

the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Priestly  Code  is  even  yet  unsettled.     "  Dillmann,"  as 

Mr.  Addia  says,  ''places  the  composition  of  the  *  Priestly*  document  some  three 

eentoties  before  the  date  given  by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen."     As,  however,  he 

forther  remarks,  Dillmann  admits  that  it  was  added  to  after  the  Exile,  and  that  it  was 

lot  promulgated  when  he  believes  it  to  have  been  written ;  but  was  retained  as  a 

"Privatschrift,"  handed  down  only  among  the  priests.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 

Addis  makes  the   admission  that  *'  Noldeke,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  Semitic 

aeholars  now  living,"  as  well  as  Bredenkamp,  Count  Baudissin,  Kittel,  and  others, 

lopport  DiUmann's  view. 

There  are  other  considerations,  moreover,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  critics.  They  are  fertile  in  theories,  but  these  theories  are  often 
kond  without  definite  historic  support.  They  are  strong  in  extracting  results  from 
doenments,  but  they  cannot  interpret  their  results  when  they  have  reached  them. 
The  EngUsh  critics  differ  in  one  important  point  from  their  Continental  brethren. 
They  do  not  hold,  as  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  do,  that  Mosaism  was  developed  from 
fetichism  through  polytheism.  They  hold  that  "  a  certain  germ  •*  of  law  and  morality 
was  imparted  to  the  Jewish  people  by  Moses.  But  on  neither  of  these  theories  has 
there  been  any  attempt  to  explain  a  very  important  fact,  admitted  on  all  hands,  the 
ue  of  the  word  Jehovah  or  Jahweh.    The  existence  of  a  Jehovist  in  the  eighth  or 
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ninth  century  B.o.  is  supposed  to  be  demonstrated;  but  how  came  there  to  he  a 
Jehovist }  By  what  law  of  religious  development  was  the  idea  of  the  Eternal 
Existence  of  the  one  true  God  thought  out  ?  On  the  traditional  theory  the  answer 
is  consistent  and  intelligible.  It  was  revealed  by  God  Himself  to  Moses.  We  want 
an  equally  definite  historical  account  on  the  "  development "  theory,  or  the  **  germ  " 
theory,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  high  conception  of  God  was  reached,  and  we 
want  to  find  this  account  supported,  not  by  conjectures,  but  by  facts.  At  present 
not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  the  steps  by  which  this  most 
important  theological  discovery  has  been  arrived  at. 

Another  point  also  requires  a  httle  explanation.  We  are  told  that  the  writers  of 
the  Hexateuch  were  compilers,  and  that  as  far  as  the  Priestly  Code  is  concerned 
the  portion  of  the  narrative  taken  from  it  is  accurately  known.  But  so  far  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  point  out  the  principles  on  which  the  compiler  proceeded.  Why 
did  he  continually  piece  together  inconsistent  stories  from  various  narratives,  when  he 
had  presumably,  at  least,  one  consistent  narrative  before  him  ?  That  he  might,  or  some 
later  copyist  might,  occasionally  have  placed  a  different  account  of  some  historic 
event  of  great  interest  side  by  side  with  that  in  the  authorities  he  was  following,  is 
of  course  quite  possible.  But  why  did  he  so  constantly  interrupt  the  course  of  a 
continuous  narrative  by  the  insertion  of  what  is  represented  to  be  contradictory 
matter?  And  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  in  insertions  in  the  middle  of  one 
rational  and  coherent  narrative  of  a  verse,  or  half  a  verse,  from  another,  we  naturally 
inquire.  What  principle  may  be  supposed  to  have  guided  the  compiler  in  taking  this 
course  ?  Was  it  likely,  we  may  not  unreasonably  ask,  that  without  any  particular 
reason  he  would  surround  himself  wilh  a  number  of  ciunbrous  rolls,  and  constantly 
insert,  while  transcribing  the  record  of  an  intelligent  and  satisfactory  guide,  a 
sentence,  or  half  a  sentence,  or  even  a  word  from  some  other  writer,  who  frequently 
gave  an  altogether  different  account  of  the  events  narrated  ?  If  it  be  the  fact  that 
he  did  so,  we  have  no  wish  to  dispute  it.  But  it  would  surely  assist  us  to  know 
whether  it  were  the  fact  or  no,  if  we  could  understand  the  principle  on  which  the 
compiler  proceeded  when  acting  in  so  unusual  a  manner. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Addis  in  his  notes.  But  they  are  frequently — to 
use  an  expressive  German  word — as  "  willkurlich "  as  those  of  the  authorities  he 
follows.  Thus  he  sets  down  holid  as  characteristic  of  the  author  of  the  Priestly 
Code,  and  yalad  as  characteristic  of  J  E,  because  they  are  used  in  Gen.  iv.  and  v. 
respectively,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  yivvalSd  is  used  by  J  E  in  Gen.  iv.,  by  P  in 
Gen.  xlvi.,  and  that  the  word  holid,  which  he  declares  to  be  characteristic  of  P,  is  not 
once  to  be  found  in  this  last  passage.  Sometimes  he  ideals  a  little  freely  with  the 
text.  To  take  one  instfuice  out  of  many,  beahaggam,  in  Gen,  vi,  8,  is  dismissed  as  a 
corrupted  reading.  But  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  narrative  has  an  air  of 
simplicity  which  suggests  great  antiquity,  and  the  apparent  false  concord  involved  in 
the  translation  '*in  their  transgression  he  also  is  flesh,"  may  be  explained  as  an 
archaism.  A  very  similar  construction,  making  "  all  flesh  *'  a  noun  of  multitude,  is 
found  in  ver.  13,  which,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  is  assigned  to  the  Priestly  Code. 
It  may  seem  venturesome,  in  the  face  of  high  authority,  to  deny  that  either  of  these 
passages  are  from  documents  written  in  the  palmy  days  of  Hebrew  literature.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  early  portions  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  from 
whatsoever  sources  compiled,  appear  to  many  to  have  a  character  of  their  own,  differing 
widely  from  the  later  history,  and  even  from  the  later  chapters  of  Genesis  itself. 
Mr.  Addis,  again,  assigns  the  blessing  of  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.,  to  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II. ;  remarks  on  the  omission  of  Judah  from  it,  and  of  the  triumphant  refer* 
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enoe  to  the  myriads  of  Ephraim  ;  and  considers  it  "plain  **  that  the  poet  "  belonged  to 
the  northern  kingdom,**  which,  he  further  adds,  on  Graf's  authority,  was  "  victorious  *' 
and  "  prosperous  **  when  the  blessing  was  compiled.  But  be  does  not  explain  bow,  in 
the  face  of  the  relations  of  Judeib  to  Israel  as  described  in  bistory  from  the  time 
of  tiie  accession  of  David  onward,  such  a  document  came  to  be  embodied  in  a  Book 
Hke  Deuteronomy,  composed,  as  be  imagines  in  order  to  fix  in  men's  minds  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Judah  and  the  necessity  of  the  one  sanctuary. 

One  furtber  instance  may  be  given  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  of  the  slender  basis 
OD  which  Mr.  Addis  is  inclined  to  rear  somewbat  large  conclusions.  He  tells  us  that 
Joshua  ii. "  cannot  have  been  written,  or  at  least  put  in  its  present  place  by  tbe  autbor 
viio  wrote  i.  11,  iii.  2,'*  because  of  the  mention  in  these  two  passages  of  the  fact  that 
the  Israelites  were  to  cross  the  Jordan  in  three  days.  "  In  other  words,"  he  adds, 
''the  author  of  these  verses  did  not  know  the  story  of  Bahab  and  the  spies.*'  But  a 
Hebrew  scholar  of  Mr.  Addis*  stamp  caimot  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
noirfuperfect  tense  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  Hebrew  writers  are  therefore  compelled  to 
leare  it  to  tbe  common  sense  of  their  readers  to  assign  tbe  pluperfect  sense  to  the 
ardinary  past  tense.  Thus  in  Gen.  xii.  1  the  Authorized  Version  translates  vayyomer  by 
'*faid  said,**  and  though  the  Revisers  use  tbe  ordinary  past  tense,  it  is  clear  that  the  call 
rdated  in  cbap.  xii.  1  must  have  preceded  the  events  narrated  in  chap.  xi.  81.  And 
in  vcr.  4  the  preterite  dibber  is  translated  "  bad  said  "  by  tbe  Bevisers.  So  higgid  is 
tnnslated  *'  bad  told  "  in  Jonah  i.  10.  Tbere  is  no  co»ceivable  reason  why  we  should 
not  translate  "  had  sent  **  in  Joshua  ii.  1.  And  there  is  one  very  good  reason  why  we 
aiottZi  so  translate,  and  that  is  that  the  spies  are  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Shittim^ 
aad  in  chap.  iii.  1  we  are  told  that  the  order  to  cross  the  Jordan  in  three  days  was 
giTen  after  the  removal  from  Shittim.  Thus  it  appears  tolerably  clear  that  the  writer 
of  diap.  iii.  1  knew  something  at  least  of  the  narrative  in  chap.  ii. 

But  while  tbe  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  Mr.  Addis  seem  open  to 
mtidan,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability,  learning,  and  candoiu:  with  which  they 
are  carried  out.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY.     CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 
By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.     Edinburgh :    T.  &  T.  Clark,  1892. 

TwKsn  years  ago  D.  F.  Strauss  asked  the  question  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view, 
Are  we  still  Christians  ?  And  for  biraself,  and  a  large  section  of  his  educated 
wontrymen,  he  answered  it  in  the  negative.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to 
|wt  the  question  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  in  a  slightly  different  form — Are 
»e  Qiristians  yet  ?  And,  if  pressed  for  an  answer,  it  might  be  harder  than  we 
siwald  wish,  to  give  it  in  the  affirmative,  even  with  regard  to  the  best  section  of 
the  population  in  a  country  like  our  own.  The  Christian  standard  of  life  is  so 
^(J  in  its  simplicity,  so  searching  in  its  tests,  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  issues,  that 
«ven  as  regards  the  practically  acknowledged  standards  of  our  life  in  many  depart- 
neats,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  very  Church  of  Christ  is  not  Christian  yet. 
For  this,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  we  welcome  such  a  volume  as  that  before 
oi  on  Christian  ethics.  A  broad,  thoughtful,  comprehensive  treiattise  on  the  subject 
baslong  been  a  desideratum  in  English  literature.  Translations  from  the  German, 
wefnl  as  they  are,  cannot  supply  this  lack,  and  we  congratulate  the  editors  of  the 
hitcmational  Theological  Library  on  the  success  which  has  attended  their  attempt 
to  place  this  subject  in  the  forefront  of  their  programme.  For  Dr.  Newman  Smyth's 
work,  though  by  no  means  without  its  faults,  meets  the  needs  of  the  case  by  being 
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compreliensiye  without  being  diffuse,  and  interesting  without  being  superficial.  It  is 
not  Uke  a  formal  treatise,  written  to  take  its  place  in  a  series,  but  has  appsurently 
been  a  work  of  love — the  outpouring  of  a  full  mind  through  a  ready  pen.  The  very 
wide  ground  included  in  the  title  has  been  fairly  covered ;  the  deficiencies  we  have 
noted  may  be  mentioned  presently.  The  Introduction  well  describes  the  relation 
of  Christiaji  ethics  to  philosophy  and  theology ;  the  contents  of  the  Christian  ideal 
and  the  methods  of  its  realization  are  discussed  with  a  fulness  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired;  the  subject  of  the  Christian  conscience  is  fully  handled,  and  the  analysis 
and  description  of  Christian  duties  is  fairly  complete,  the  "  social  problem  "  receiving 
deservedly  full  consideration.  Dr.  Smyth's  style  is  clear  and  flowing,  often  epigram- 
matic, sometimes  eloquent.  A  few  Americanisms  jar  upon  eye  or  ear.  But  perhaps 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  work  is  its  freshness  and  vigour.  The  subject  of 
*'  morals "  has  been  dealt  with  by  one  writer  after  another  in  such  a  cut-and-dried 
and  often  perfunctory  manner,  that  it  is  little  wonder  it  has  elicited  much  less 
general  interest  than  it  deserves.  We  miss,  perhaps,  in  Dr.  Smyth's  pages  the  glow 
of  ethical  enthusiasm  which  would  have  been  appropriate,  at  least  here  and  there  in 
his  exposition ;  but  if  he  seldom  attempts  a  lofty  flight  he  hardly  ever  flags  or  loiters^ 
leading  on  his  reader  from  stage  to  stage  of  his  great  theme,  like  a  guide  who  never 
grows  weary  and  will  not  suffer  the  traveller  to  grow  weary  either. 

Where  so  much  is  good  it  is  difficult  to  fasten  attention  upon  special  excellence. 
We  may  mention,  however,  among  the  passages  which  have  specially  interested  us : 
the  position  of  the  Scriptures  as  an  ethical  norm  in  their  relation  to  the  Christian 
consciousness ;  the  contents  of  the  Christian  ideal  and  the  varied  presentation  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  highest  good ;  the  position  of  faith  in  its  relation  to  the 
Christian  character ;  the  unfolding  of  the  various  duties  towards  self  as  a  moral  end, 
a  part  of  the  analysis  of  duty  to  which  too  httle  attention  has  been  given  ;  and  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  author  on  the  social  problem,  a  subject  which  he  has 
evidently  studied  with  care,  and  on  which  he  gives  some  most  suggestive  hints. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  miss  some  things  of  great  importance  from  this  volume. 
It  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  upon  them,  imlcss  they  were  of  importance,  for  Dr. 
Smyth's  volume  reaches,  as  it  is,  to  500  closely  printed  pages,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  topics  handled  which  he  could  afford  to  pass  by.  But  we  miss  at  many  points 
what  seems  to  us  the  distinctively  Christian  note.  Without  expecting  to  find  any 
ecclesiastical  shibboleths,  or  any  sectarian  dogmatic  system,  we  think  that  a  treatise 
on  Christian  ethics  should  have  sounded  a  more  distinctively  Christian  note  on  the 
subject  of  Sin,  on  the  relation  between  the  Atonement  of  Christ  and  the  cleansing  of 
conscience,  on  the  New  Birth  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  renewal  of 
man's  nature.  It  may  be  sedd  that  these  topics  belong  to  dogmatics.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  do;  but  we  refer  only  to  the  ethical  side  or  aspect  of  them. 
The  Christian  conception  of  conscience,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  freed  from  its 
load  by  faith  in  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Christian 
ethics.  Dr.  Smyth,  possibly,  does  not  believe  in  Atonement  as  we  have  used  the 
word,  and  his  treatment  of  faith,  while  very  interesting  and  suggestive,  points  in  this 
direction.  Again,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  in  a  book  on  Christian  ethics  our 
duty  to  God  should  be  in  every  sense  postponed  to  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  others, 
that  important  topic  being  scantily  treated  in  a  few  pages  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Doubtless,  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem  "  may  be  quoted,  and  it  is  true  that  he  who 
loves  and  serves  his  brethren  is  loving  and  serving  God,  but  Christ's  example  is  surely 
to  be  followed  in  the  order  of  the  two  great  commandments,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.    The  subject  of  '*  Moral  Dynamic  "  is  also  very  sUghtly  treated  in  a  few  pages 
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at  the  end  of  the  work.  Considering  tiie  importanoe  of  motive  power  in  any  system 
of  etiiics,  and  its  special  importance  in  the  Christian  system,  Christianity  alone  being 
aUe  to  supply  that  which  in  other  elaborate  systems  is  lacking,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  Dr.  Smyth  had  left  more  space  for  its  treatment. 

These  tilings  are,  however,  questions  of  arrangement  and  proportionate  importance 
on  which  writer  and  readers  may  well  differ.  There  is  so  much  to  enjoy,  and  to 
soggbst  farther  thought  in  this  volume,  that  we  cannot  spend  time  in  fault-finding. 
We  may  take  as  an  illustration  of  the  author *s  way  of  handling  his  subject  what  he 
bag  to  say  on  the  progressiveness  of  the  science  of  Christian  ethics.  He  insists,  in 
the  first  instance,  very  wisely  (m  its  continuity,  but  is  not  afraid  to  claim  progressive- 
ness, in  the  prc^r  sense  of  the  word,  both  for  Christian  theology  and  Christian  ethics. 

"There  can  be  no  progress  of  the  Christian  consciousness  away  from  the  fan^lamcntal  facts 
or  Tital  troths  of  Christianity.  Progress  in  doctrine*  and  in  ethics  proceeds  from  the  initial 
(to  aad  tTnthfl  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching,  bnt  it  will  not  break  its  continuity  with  them. 
Tlusis  only  saying  that  the  progress  throughout  will  be  typically  and  essentially  Christian. 

"Advance  in  any  knowledge  may  take  place  in  two  directions  ;  it  may  be  either  extensive 
criateosire;  it  may  consist  in  a  larger  comprehension  of  facts,  or  in  a  clearer  insight  into 
tbeir  Batnre.  ....  Have  we  made  progress  in  both  kinds  by  means  of  the  increase  of 
tk  CSiristiaa  materials  of  knowledge,  and  through  clearer  Christian  insight,  since  the  New 
TesUment  Days  ?**(??.  66-67.) 

Ite  answer  is  given  that  beyond  doubt  we  have  made  such  progress.  The  centuries 
bive  brought  many  important  facts  to  light  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
dtensian  which  were  not  before  the  view  oi  the  Apostles,  while  **  new  facts,  however 
made  known,  are  revelations  of  God  in  His  universe.'*  Few  will  be  disposed  to  deny, 
foriber,  that  progress  has  been  made  '*  through  the  better  appropriation  and  interpre- 
te&a  of  the  contents  of  revelation  which  are  given  in  the  Scriptures.**  We  have  not 
iptce  to  show  the  interesting  way  in  which  the  author  applies  this  general  principle 
to  some  of  the  details  of  his  subject ;  suffice  it  that  we  have  indicated  one  very  fruit- 
^  principle,  the  working  out  of  which  would  introduce  new  life  and  new  meaning 
into  several  departments  of  Christian  ethics. 

In  coming  to  the  details  of  duty,  and  what  are  generally  called  questions  of 
cunistry,  we  find  Dr.  Smyth*s  judgment  to  be  as  sound  as  his  expedition  of  general 
pnneiplee  is  dear.  Illustrations  crowd  in  upon  us.  Many  naight  be  culled  from  the 
chapter  on  our  Duties  to  Ourselves.  Dr.  Smyth's  way  o4  handling  this  subject  is 
brno  means  likely  to  lead  to  selfishness,  though  the  alteration  of  order  which  we 
nggeeted  above  would  have  prevented  even  the  appearance  of  making  "  self  '*  the 
natter  of  first  importance.  But  this  chapter  has  a  value  of  its  own,  in  days  when 
A  hnd  of  exaggerated  altruism,  borrowed  from  Christianity  and  marred  in  the 
bonowing,  is  being  set  up  as  a  dominant  principle  of  eurrent  non-Christiem  ethics. 
"  Thoo  abalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  '*  is  ChrisVs  teaching.  Butler,  as  a  moralist, 
vindicates  the  place  in  morals  of  a  reasonable  self-love.  And  Dr.  Smyth  well  says, 
"lie  duty  of  self-regard,  which  follows  immediately  from  any  spiritual  conception  of 
the  worth  of  human  nature,  may  also  be  ethically  deduced  from  the  nature  of  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  love  is.  For  love  is  self-affirmation  as  well  as  self-impartation 
itmnslfirst  be  self-affirmation  in  order  that  it  may  become  self- imparting  love.  We' 
cannot  give  worthily  what  we  have  not  esteemed  to  be  worthy.  ....  True  self- 
^  ....  is  therefore  the  antecedent  condition  of  all  genuine  and  worthy  love  of 
otben"  (p.  828). 

Bat  passing  this  by,  we  might  refer,  as  specimens  of  the  author's  sane  and 
vhdesome  casuistry,  to  his  treatment  of  the  obligation  of  veracity  and  its  possible 
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limits,  or  to  his  remarks  on  marriage  and  family  life,  or  to  his  treatment  of  "  the 
industrial  conscience.**    An  extract  on  the  last  topic  will  he  found  suggestive. 

''  A  good  industrial  conscience  will  be  on  its  guard  against  all  transactions  which  involve 
a  change  of  property  without  value  received.  Betting  and  gambling  are  demoralizing  because 
they  violate  the  first  economic  principle  of  value  in  exchange.  Speculation  is  competition  run 
wild.  In  all  transactions  where  there  is  gain  without  compensation,  competition  without 
co-operation,  the  true  social  law  of  exchange  is  violated ;  the  Christian  ethics  of  business  is 
mutual  service  in  labour  and  mutual  benefit  in  exchange  *'  (p.  436). 

The  remarks  which  follow  upon  '*the  mutual  obligations  between  men  which 
arise  from  the  existence  of  social  classes  and  from  the  industrial  differentiations  of 
the  modem  world**  are  equally  excellent  and  quite  as  important.  Perhaps  this 
part  of  Dr.  Smyth*s  work  will  strike  a  large  proportion  of  his  readers  as  being  the 
most  valuable,  especially  at  the  present  time.  The  author  writes  on  this  topic  with 
that  *'  good  sense,**  which  Bishop  Ellicott  has  somewhere  called  '*  a  special  Xd/Mo/ia/* 
one  which  is  needed  by  the  moralist  as  well  as  the  theologian,  and  is  nowhere  more 
necessary  than  when  the  thinker  and  theorist  leaves  his  abstract  principles  to  plunge 
into  the  world  of  men  and  things.  The  author's  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  social 
problem,  his  discussion  of  the  Socialist  or  Collectivist  attempts  at  reform,  his  indica- 
tion of  the  root  of  the  mischief  in  moral  evil,  and  his  sketch  of  the  truly  Christian 
solution  of  this  complex  problem,  are  alike  admirable. 

We  end  with  the  question  with  which  we  began.  It  is  especially  in  relation  to 
social  ethics  that  the  question  is  raised — Are  we  Christians  ?  Some,  like  J.  S.  Mill, 
Bay  that  the  New  Testament  gives  no  sufficient  code  of  social  ethics ;  others  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  into  practice  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  while 
others  again,  like  Count  Tolstoi,  advocate  a  recasting  of  the  whole  social  system  on 
the  basis  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  our  Lord*s  words  in  Matt.  v.  7.  The  question 
is — Are  we  Christian  in  our  standards  of  life,  are  we  even  aiming  right  ?  Allowance 
may  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  the  chasm  so  frequently  visible 
between  theory  and  practice,  but  it  is  matter  of  the  very  first  importance,  whether  in 
our  social  and  political  ideals  we  are  even  on  the  right  track,  endeavouring  to  work 
out  at  least  in  spirit  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Master  we  profess  to  serve. 

Those  who  ^ire  interested  to  find  Dr.  Smyth*s  answer  to  this  question  will  find  an 
indication  of  it  on  p.  874.  We  must,  however,  take  our  leave  of  what  we  hope  even 
in  this  inadequate  sketch  we  have  shown  to  be  the  most  important  English  work  on 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
teacher.  It  contains  matter  for  many  a  sermon,  and,  what  is  far  better,  lays  down 
the  lines  for  a  nobler,  purer,  more  truly  Christian  ideal,  to  be  realized  in  our  indi- 
vidual, family,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  national  life.  It  is  a  hook  eminently  fitted 
to  teach  ministers,  who  in  turn  may  teach  what  they  have  learned  by  example  as 
weU  as  by  precept.  W.  T.  Davison,  M.A. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  A  KISEN  SAVIOUE.    By  the  Rev.  R.  McCheyne  Edgar,  A.M. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1892.    7s.  6d. 

As  the  battle  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  being  more  and  more  fought  round  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  so  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  is  narrowed  do^^Ti  to  a  single 
point.  How  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  can  be  explained  without  the  fact.  There 
is  no  longer  any  need  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  faith  as  Paley  did.  It  is  admitted 
with  all  its  mighty  effects.  The  faith  founded  the  Church,  and  the  Church  has 
changed  the  world.    How,  then,  can  the  Apostolic  faith  itself  be  explained  save  as 
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the  reflection  of  the  reality?  This  is  the -question  which  is  driven  home  with 
resistless  force  by  such  writers  as  Fairbaim,  Godet,  Kow,  Beet.  We  do  not  fear  the 
issne  which  is  being  fought  out  on  this  ground.  Christ,  Christianity,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Miracles,  are  all  staked  on  the  truth  of  the  Besurrection,  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  they  are  on  safe  ground.  The  best  argument  for  the 
Besurrection  is  the  exposition  of  its  historical,  doctrinal,  and  ideal  aspects.  The 
writers  just  named  deal  chiefly  with  the  first.  Books  like  Westcott^s  Oospel  of  the 
Beiurrection  and  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord  deal  with  the  doctrinal  and  ideal 
meaning  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Edgar's  book  covers  the  whole  groimd  in  a  way  adapted 
lot  general  and  popular  reading.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan  will  appear 
from  a  rapid  snnunary  of  the  topics  discussed:  the  postulate  of  the  soul*s  immor- 
tality ;  the  vital  importance  of  the  question ;  preparations  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
Christ's  teaching  ;  the  evidence  proper  in  Paul,  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  evangelists ; 
tiie  witness  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  the  general  question  of  miracle  involved ;  and  then  a  further  series  of 
nine  chapters  discussing  the  various  aspects  of  Christ's  teaching  and  work  as 
a&cted  by  the  Besurrection.  In  the  last  section  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to 
%  discursive  treatment.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  how  the  particular  fact  of  Christ's 
Besoirection  enters  into  all  the  Christological  thought  of  the  Church,  and  delivers 
08  from  Materialism,  Atheism,  &c.,  or  how  it  bears  very  directly  on  everlasting  felicity 
and  punishment.  The  author  has  apparently  seized  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  strong 
word  for  the  truth  on  most  of  the  central  Christian  doctrines. 

B^de  being  written  in  a  lively,  animated  style,  the  work  is  marked  throughout 
%  a  strain  of  clear,  strong  common  sense.  The  author  has  first  mastered  all  or  most 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  number  of  authors 
and  works  referred  to ;  has  felt  or  fought  his  way  through  the  throng  of  critics  of  all 
schools ;  and  then  deals  with  the  difficulties,  raises  and  marshals  the  arguments  in 
reply,  not  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  but  in  that  of  conomon  life.  He  is  eminently 
an  apologist  for  the  people.  Business  men  will  appreciate  his  plain,  downright 
mtidam  of  the  critics.  He  is  himself  often  quite  as  racy  as  some  of  the  racy  writers 
he  approvingly  quotes.  One  is  amazed  at  the  width  of  reading  displayed.  The 
mnnerous  references  to  men  and  books  keep  up  the  reader's  interest.  The  exposi- 
tkan  of  Paul's  testimony  is  especially  good.  "  Paul  was  not  the  man  to  be  victimized 
by  hallucination.  His  conversion  was  well  worth  a  journey  on  the  part  of  Christ 
from  heaven  to  earth.  Nothing  short  of  such  an  interview  as  he  maintained  he 
oijoyed  with  Jesus  could  have  converted  him  from  persecution  to  missionary  enter- 
prise." The  defence  of  the  character  of  the  witnesses  selected  is  exceedingly  happy 
and  cogent.  The  demand  for  a  commission  of  experts  is  well  shown  up.  As  to  the 
^Kion  theory,  **  the  critics  would  have  us  believe  that  the  witnesses  began  this 
dreaming  simultaneously  ^  "kept  at  it  off  and  on  for  about  six  weeTcs,  the  dreaming  fit 
mbracing  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  on  one  of  the  occasions^  and  then 
suddenly  ceased,  so  as  to  admit  of  tlie  resurrection  idea  getting  launched  as  history y 

The  book  gives  evidence  of  the  greatest  care  on  the  author's  part,  the  Table  of 
Contents  and  Index  being  exceedingly  clear  and  full.  There  are  a  few  slips.  On 
p.  91  pension  should  perhaps  be  pcncham,t.  "Why  "  an  anonymous  but  able  book " 
(p.  86)?  J.  S.  Banks. 
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THE  FAITH  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH.  An  Intboduction  to 
Church  History.  By  W.  F.  Slater,  M.A.,  Biblical  Tutor,  Wesleyan  College, 
Didsbury.    Hodder  k  Stoughton. 

Although  Mr.   Slater*s  immediate  aim  is  evidently  to  suit  the  requirements    of 

beginners  by  fumisbing  them  with  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the 

&:8t  century,  an  aim  which  he  reaches  by  means  of  a  very  lucid  survey  of  the  weU- 

traversed  field,  his  book  is  distinctly  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  some  of  the  vexed 

questions  of  recent  controversy.    His  searching  investigation  into  the  character  and 

course  of  Jewish  Christianity,  in  particular,  throws  some  fresh  light  on  this  obscure 

subject.    In  their  reaction  against  the  Tubingen  school,  English  scholars  have  for  the 

most  pfiu^  asserted  that  the  Jewish,  law-keeping,  conservative  type  of  Christianity 

which  refused  to  yield  to  St.  Paul's  newer  and  larger  conceptions  came  to  an  abrupt 

conclusion  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  soldiers  of  Titus,  after  which  the 

great  body  of  Hebrew  Christians  are  said  to  have  been  blended  in  Church  life  and 

belief  with  their  Gentile  co-religionists.    But  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  Mr. 

Slater's  careful  sifting  of  the  meagre  materials  that  are  all  we  now  possess  in  the 

way  of  relics  of  the  age  inmiediately  succeeding  New  Testament  times  shows  how 

improbable  the  supposition  is.    There  csm  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Church  again  . 

emerges  into  full  daylight,  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we  meet  with  a 

Jewish  type  of  Christianity  in  very  pronounced  antagonism  to  Catholic  ideas  and 

practices.    Now  it  is  certainly  most  improbable  that  this  would  have  sprung  up  if 

the  old  differences  had  been  healed ;  at  all  events,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  imagine 

that  they  continued  through  the  obscure  period  and  then  blossomed  out  into  the 

more  pronoimced  heresy  of  the  succeeding  age,  in  accordance  with  the  common 

rule  that  divergent  movements  tend  to  become  more  widely  separated.    This  does 

not   mean    that   the    later    narrow  Ebionism  was    anticipated    by  the    primitive 

Jerusalem  Church;    but  it  means  that  the  high  value  set  upon  the  law  by  the 

early  Jewish  Christians  was  not  abandoned  on  account  of  the  catastrophe  which 

destroyed  their  city.     Several  hints  of  this  state  of  things  may  be  detected.     Thus^ 

the  account  which  Hegesippus  gives  of  St.  James  entirely  accords  with  it.    The  New 

Testament  shows  that  Judsdsers  were  found  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Corinth, 

and  Rome.    No  doubt  it  was  an  error  to  identify  these  bitter  enemies  of  St.  Paul 

^vith  the  main  body  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  but  their  strength  and  persistence  do 

not  suggest  that  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  had  put  an  end  to  the  legal  views  and 

habits  of  their  venerated  authorities  in  the  home  Church.    There  is  good  reason  to 

believe  that  the  practice  of  observing  the  law  was  maintained  by  the  Hebrew 

Christians  right  through  New  Testament  times.     It  is  a  pure  assumption  that  so 

carefully  cherished  a  practice  was  ever  destroyed.    All  this  Mr.  Slater  traces  out 

with  much  care.    Then  he  shows  how  the  differences  on  both  sides  were  accentuated 

in  the  new  age.    The  embitterment  of  Judaistic  Christianity  in  Ebionism  is  familiar 

to  us,  but  the  corresponding  narrowing  on   the    other  side  is  not  so  generally 

recognized.    Yet  it  may  be  clearly  seen  in  Ignatius,  when  he  refuses  to  communicate 

with  Jews  who  keep  the  law.    This  is  a  distinct  movement  away  from  the  liberal 

position  maintained  by  St.  Paul,  because  while  the  Apostle  vindicated  the  liberty  of 

Gentiles,  and  for  himself  pronounced  the  inutiUty  of  the  law,  he  did  not  decline  to 

unite  in  Church  fellowship  with  Judaistic  Christians.    The  narrow  policy  of  Ignatius 

tended  to  aggravate  the  sectarian  peculiarities  of  the  excommunicated. 

W.  F.  Adenet,  M.A. 
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THE    CHURCH    OF    TO-MORROW.     By   W.   J.    Dawson.     London:   James 
Clark  &  Co. 

Thk  interest  in  this  book  will  be  increased  not  a  little  by  Mr.  Dawson's  retirement 
from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Ministry  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Highbury 
Quadrant  Congregational  Church.  With  the  newer  Congregationalism,  which  is 
feeling  after  some  better  way  of  effective  co-operation  between  all  the  scattered  units 
of  the  body,  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy ;  yet  his  recent  change  only  means  that 
Congregationalism  has  done  for  him  what  Methodism  would  not  do ;  it  has  given 
him  **  one  church  and  the  same  pulpit  every  Simday."  There  is  so  much  talk  about 
Cbnstian  Union,  and  Mr.  Dawson  has  such  an  attractive  way  of  putting  things,  that 
good  as  this  volume  is,  we  wish  that  it  had  been  a  great  deal  better,  that  the  addresses 
had  not  simply  been  printed  together,  but  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Dawson  as  materials  for 
i  fair  and  ordered  treatment  of  his  splendid  theme — the  Church  as  she  is  to  be  when 
tiie  Divine  forces  at  work  within  her  have  mastered  the  contending  elements  and  have 
eoshrined  themselves  in  a  fitting  spiritual  temple.  There  must  be,  he  affirms,  change 
maizily  in  four  directions.  The  Chiiroh  of  the  future  must  be  one  in  which  all  religious 
tools  may  draw  nearer  together  on  the  basis  of  those  fundamental  truths  upon  which 
tiiey  are  all  agreed ;  she  must  be  frankly  democratic ;  she  must  aim  at  the  regeneration  of 
society ;  and  neither  inteUectual  diffisrences  nor  differences  of  ecclesisbstical  organiza- 
tioQ  are  any  longer  to  keep  men  separate  who  are  really  one  in  heart. 

Waving  the  form  of  the  book,  we  take  more  grave  exception  to  Mr.  Dawson's 
careless  use  of  most  important  words  in  a  restricted  or  wholly  false  sense.  One  of 
tbe  addresses  is  entitled  "  The  Failure  of  the  Supernatural  in  Conversion."  Surely 
tluB  is  not  our  author's  meaning,  for  in  other  parts  of  the  book  he  strongly  affirms 
vhat  in  this  title  he  denies.  Conversion,  he  says,  is  **  the  result  of  an  impression  of 
God  ....  so  vivid,  so  real,  so  overwhelming  that  it  has  literally  changed  the 
eorrentof  a  life  and  made  men  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus";  it  is  **a  Divine 
process,  which  may  happen  in  a  moment."  A  still  more  glaring  instance  is  his 
misase  of  the  word  '*  democratic."  Mr.  Dawson  never  uses  this  word  in  its 
proper  scnso  of  government  by  the  people,  but  in  one  represented  by  his  question, 
"la  the  Church  Democratic?  Does  it  seek  to  be  the  friend  of  the  friend- 
kaa?"  Surely  Kingsley,  Geo.  MacDonald,  Ruskin,  cannot* be  described  as  '* great 
•KiiUkT  writers."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  that  made  by 
Mr.  Dawson  between  the  use  of  the  words  '*  blessed "  and  '*  happy  "  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  every  case  they  represent  the  same  Greek  word,  and  it  is  absurd 
to  8ay  that  '*  Christ  does  not  authorize  us  to  expect  happiness."  Still,  with  the 
harden  of  the  book  we  are  in  the  heartiest  accord,  and  no  one  will  read  these 
addresses  without  catching  some  glimpse  of  that  vision  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Hatch 
wrote  00  beautifully  in  the  closing  words  of  his  Hibbert  Lectures  :  "  For  though  you 
may  believe  that  I  am  but  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  I  seem  to  see,  though  it  be  on  the 
lar  horizon,  a  Christianity  which  is  not  new  but  old,  which  is  not  old  but  new ;  a 
Cbiisttanity  in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  shall  again  hold  their  place, 
in  winch  men  will  be  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  mutual  service,  which  is  the 
bond  of  the  sons  of  God ;  a  Christianity  which  will  actually  realize  the  brotherhood 
of  men,  the  id»al  of  its  first  communities.*' 

Ceables  M.  Habdt,  B.A* 
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THE  EARLY  NARRATIVES  OF  GENESIS.    By  Herbket  Edward  Rtle,  B.D., 
Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity.    London  :  Macmillan  k  Co.     1892. 

This  volume  consists  of  eight  papers  based  on  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
Cambridge  in  1890-91,  and  since  published  in  the  Expository  Times,  The  importance 
of  this  little  volume  of  138  pages  is  qtiite  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  It  takes  its 
place  with  such  works  as  Canon  Cheyne*s  Hallowing  of  Criticism,  and  Mr.  Horton*8 
Revelation  and  the  Bible,  and,  in  a  different  way,  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith's  Isadah,  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  reformed  exposition  of  the  Bible.  The  chapters  dealt  with 
contain  the  stories  of  the  Creation  and  Fall,  the  murder  of  Cain,  the  Flood,  and  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Frankly  and  fully  accepting  the  results  of  modem  science, 
criticism,  and  archeology,  the  author  uses  them  to  illustrate  and  expound  these 
stories  and  to  unfold  their  spiritual  significance.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
edition  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  of  which  Prof.  Ryle  is  the  joint  editor,  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  his  work  here  also  is  exact,  scholarly,  and  thorough.  It 
will  form  a  useful  student's  handbook  to  the  archaeology  of  the  subjects  treated  and 
the  critical  analysis  of  the  chapters.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Prof.  Ryle 
does  not  attempt  to  find  either  science  or  history  in  these  chapters ;  but,  none  the 
less,  they  are  to  him  a  revelation  of  God,  an  inspired  vehicle  of  Divine  Truth.  As  to 
points  of  archaeology,  we  may  call  attention  again  to  the  Babylonian  parallel  to  the 
story  of  the  Fall,  published  by  Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Boscowen,  in  the  Babylonian  a/nd 
Oriental  Record  of  Oct.,  1890,  in  which  the  fruit  of  the  garden  is  sinfully  eaten,  as 
in  Genesis.  Mr.  Pinches'  recent  discovery  of  a  parallel  to  the  second  account  of  the 
Creation  was,  of  course,  not  to  hand  when  these  lectures  were  written. 

With  regard  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  book  we  may  quote  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

'*  The  poetry  of  primitive  tradition  enfolds  the  message  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Criticism 
can  analyze  its  literary  structure  ;  science  can  lay  bare  the  defectiveness  of  its  knowledge.  But 
neither  in  the  recognition  of  the  composite  character  of  its  writing,  nor  in  tlie  discernment  of 
the  childish  standard  of  its  science,  is  there  any  reproach  conveyed.  For,  as  always  is  the 
case,  the  instrument  of  Divine  Revelation  partakes  of  limitations  inalienable  from  the  age  in 
which  it  is  granted.  The  more  closely  we  are  enabled  to  scan  the  human  framework,  the  more 
reverently  shall  we  acknowledge  the  pi-esence  of  the  Spirit  that  pervades  it. " 

The  author's  exposition  of  the  lofty  spiritual  teaching  of  these  narratives  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  of  sin  and  righteousness,  fully  justifies  the 
value  he  claims  for  his  methods  of  exegesis  and  criticism. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 


THE  WITNESS  OF  HERMAS  TO  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  By  C.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  London :  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1892. 
pp.  viii.  148. 

It  has  become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  New  Testament  criticism,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  Gospels,  to  begin  with  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  and  thence  work  backwards  through  the  hundred  years  which 
separate  him  from  the  Apostolic  age.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  especially  in  book 
iii.,  chap,  xi.,  is  so  full  and  so  remarkable  that  even  Strauss  frankly  admits  it  as  proof 
that  in  a.d.  180-200  there  were  four,  and  only  four.  Gospels  fully  acknowledged  by 
the  Christian  Church.  He  admits  that  the  quaint  reasons  which  Irentfjus  gives  as  to 
why  there  must  be  exactly  four  Gospels  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  grounds  upon 
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which  the  seleotioxi  of  four  was  made,  bnt  as  arguments  by  means  of  which  IrenseTis 
endeavours  to  justify  to  himself  and  to  others  the  fact  that  precisely  four  Gospels, 
neither  more  nor  less,  had  been  given  by  Divine  ProvideAce  to  the  Church. 

The  argnmeiilis  are  interesting  enough  to  bear  repetition,  all  the  more  so  because 
tiiey  have  a  very  close  connexion  with  the  important  treatise  of  the  Master  of  St. 
John's  on  the  'WxtnesM  ofEermM  to  the  Four  Gospels, 

The  Cliurcli  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  the  earth  has  four 
(maTters ;  therefore  there  should  be  four  Gospels.  The  Gospel  is  the  breath  of  life  to 
men,  and  the  -wind  of  heaven  has  four  breaths;  therefore  there  should  be  four 
Gospels.  The  clierubim,  who  are  images  of  the  activity  of  the  Son,  are  fourfold — a 
lion, a  call,  a  man,  and  an  eagle;  and  like  these  are  the  four  Gospels.  The  dealings 
(A  the  Son  of  God  ^th  the  human  race  are  fourfold :  with  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs 
\  ift^  to  {flkce ;  with  the  Israelites  through  th^  priesthood ;  with  the  disciples  through 

I  the  Incarnate    Son ;  with  the  present  Church  through  the  Spirit.     Therefore  the 

■  Gospel  also  is  fourfold ;  and  those  who  make  either  more  or  less  than  four  Gospels  are 

addkg  to  the  tratb,  or  refusing  what  has  been  divinely  ordained.  We  may  smile,  if 
we  i^ease,  at  some  of  these  arguments ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  precisely  four  Gospels,  neither  more  nor  less,  were  imiversally 
ft^Dowledged  in  the  Church.  IreneBus  would  not  have  thought  of  seeking  for  such 
arguments  if  within  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  had  met  either  in  the  East,  or  in 
Xtaly,  or  in  Gaul,  there  had  been  Churches  which  accepted  only  three,  or  (like 
Mftrdon)  only  one,  of  the  four.  So  that  the  witness  of  Irenaeus  covers  not  only  the 
yms  during  which  he  was  writing  his  work  on  Heresies,  but  the  previous  forty  or  fifty 
yeais;  in  other  words,  it  carries  us  back  to  a.d.  140  or  130,  if  not  to  a  still 
eaziier  date. 

It  was  becoming  another  commonplace  of  Biblical  criticism  to  leave  the  Shepherd 
vfEermas  almost  entirely  on  one  side  in  working  back  through  the  witnesses  which 
Be  between  Irenseus  and  the  Apostles.     Constructive  and  destructive  critics  alike  are 
agreed  that  it  contains  no  definite  quotation  from  either  the  New  Testament  or  the 
Old-    "The  scope  of  the  writer  gave  no  opportunity  for  the  direct  application  of 
Scripture.    He  claims  to  receive  a  Divine  message,  and  to  record  the  words  of 
•ngela"  (Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament^  8rd  ed.,  p.  181).    But  it 
is  ihe  object  of  Dr.  Taylor's  treatise  to  show  that  in  future  the  testimony  of  Hermas 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  sum  of  evidence,  and  must  on  no  account  be  left  on 
01^  side.    He  contends  that  we  have  in  Hermcks  precisely  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
»  of  gacb  incalculable  value  in  Ireneeus,  viz.,  statements  which  show,  in  however 
quaint  and  strange  manners,  that  in  the  writer's  time  the  exact  number  of  four 
Gospels  was  well  established,  because  the  writer  assigns  to  this  fact  mystical  signi- 
ficance, and  expresses  it  in  a  variety  of  allegorical  forms.    Nay,  more,  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  was  from  Hermas  that  Irenseus  derives  the  idea  of  the  mystical 
ai'giimeDts  which  he  uses  to  prove  that  a  fourfold  Gospel  is  an  a  priori  necessity,  and 
tiai  Irenseus  is  merely  reproducing  in  new  forms  what  had  been  urged  by  Hermas 
Mine  forty  years,  or    possibly  even  eighty  years,  before    IrensBUs  wrote.      That 
Irensiis  knew  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas^  and  esteemed  it  very  highly,  we  know  from 
his  own  words.     On  one  occasion  he  introduces  a  quotation  from  it  with  the  formula, 
**  Well  therefore  said  the  Scriptwre  '*  (IV.  xx.  2).    So  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  if  he  understood  the  allegorical  language  of  Hermas  to  mean  the  four  Gospels, 
be  would  thereby  be  led  to  employ  similar  ideas  in  his  own  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  if  it  can  be  established, 
Is  rerj  considerable.     Sven  if  we  assign  no  higher  date  to  Hermas  than  that  which  ia 
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commonly  accepted  tipon  the  statement  in  the  Moratorian  Canon,  viz.,  e,  a.d.  140, 
we  have  obtained  what  is  substantially  the  same  testimony  as  that  of  IrensBOS 
respecting  the  four  Gospels  from  a  poinf  forty  years  nearer  to  the  Apostolic  age ; — a 
great  gain.  And  if  we  allow  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  the  early  date  for  which 
Zahn  and  Dr.  Salmon  contend,  viz.,  c.  a.d.  105,  we  have  good  reason  for  maintaining 
that  the  four  Gospels  must  have  been  well  established  before  the  death  of  St.  John  : 
which  would  indeed  be  a  startling  result.  And  in  considering  this  point  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  enormous  success  which  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  had  diuring  the  first 
century  of  its  existence.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century  it  was  better  known  and  more  widely  received  than  one  or  two 
books  which  are  now  in  our  New  Testament.  Therefore,  if  Hermas  was  all  along 
understood  to  mean  that  the  historical  foundation  of  the  Church  is  to  be  read  in 
precisely  four  Gospels,  then  we  have  a  very  large  addition  made  to  the  evidence 
which  tells  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  four  evangelical  records. 

But  &U  this  is  as  yet  purely  hypothetical.  Did  Irenseus  and  the  Christians  before 
him,  who  delighted  in  the  Shepherd,  understand  the  imagery  of  Hermas  to  mean  the 
four  Gospels?  Did  Hermas  himself  intend  that  they  should  so  understand  it? 
Until  this  is  shown  to  be  at  any  rate  highly  probable,  the  advantages  which  have 
been  held  out  to  us  must  be  foregone. 

The  passage  on  which  the  argument  mainly  turns  is  in  Vision  iii.  18.  "  But  in 
the  third  vision  ye  saw  her  (the  Church)  younger  and  fair  and  gladsome,  and  her  foixa 
fair.  For  just  as  when  to  some  mourner  cometh  some  piece  of  good  tidings y 
immediately  he  forgetteth  his  former  sorrows,  and  admitteth  nothing  but  the  tidings 
which  he  hath  heckrd,  and  is  strengthened  thenceforth  unto  that  which  is  good,  and 
his  spirit  is  renewed  by  reason  of  the  joy  which  he  hath  received ;  so  also  ye  have 
received  a  renewal  of  yovir  spirits  by  seeing  these  good  things.  And  whereas  thou 
sawest  her  seated  on  a  couch,  the  position  is  a  firm  one ;  for  the  couch  has  fowrfeet  and 
standeth  firmly  ;  for  the  world  too  is  upheld  by  means  offowr  elements"  This  coaoh, 
we  are  previously  told,  was  taken  into  a  tower,  which  also  represents  the  Church,  and 
\Bfov/r  square^  built  on  foundations  laid  in  four  rows  and  of  stones  which  are  squared^ 
and  which  represent  apostles,  bishops,  teachers,  and  deacons  (Vis.  iii.  3,  5,  10). 
Before  sitting  youthful  and  joyous  on  the  couch  or  bench,  the  woman  who  represents 
the  Church  was  seen  sitting  old  and  feeble  in  a  chair,  the  same  word  being  used  as  in 
the  Gospels  for  "  The  scribes  sit  in  Moses*  seat,**  This  chair,  then,  is  the  Church's 
seat  of  authority  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  had  become  obsolete.  **  What 
can  her  new  seat  the  bench,  which  stands  on  four  feet,  signify  but  the  fourfold 
Gospel  ?  **  asks  Dr.  Taylor.  "  We  may  say  then  that  it  is  the  Four  Gospels  that  are 
signified  by  the  feet  of  the  Church's  seat,  and  that  are  likened  to  the  four  elements 
of  the  world"  (p.  9).  "To  anglicize  the  wordplay  we  may  say,  that  the  elements 
of  the  foundation  of  the  tower,  in  Sim.  ix.,  correspond  to  the  elements  of  the  world. 
....  These  links  between  the  similitude  and  the  vision  confirm  the  suspicion  that 
the  fourfold  foundation  likewise  ewlumbrates  the  fom-fold  Gospel"  (pp.  10, 11). 

That  some  of  the  strange  imagery  used  by  Hernias  would  be  very  likely  to . 
suggest  to  Irenseus  some  of  the  strange  arguments  by  which  he  tries  to  prove  that 
there  must  be  exactly  foiu:  Gospels,  may  be  safely  granted,  and  Dr.  Taylor  has  done 
good  service  in  pointing  out  the  minute  coincidences  between  the  two  writers  in 
detail  (pp.  18-18).  But  we  must  be  cautious  about  concluding  that,  because  the  fours 
in  IrenaBus  certainly  refer  to  the  Gospels,  therefore  the  fours  in  Hermas  do  the  same. 
It  is  possible  that  they  do  so :  but  it  is  also  possible  that  they  merely  symbolize 
perfection.    That  a  tetrad  or  square  was  a  symbol  of  perfection,  and  that  four  ^iras 
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regarded  as  an  excellent  number,  is  a  familiar  idea  in  ancient  philosophy.  We  find  it 
in  Aristotle  more  than  once  {Eth,  Nic,  I.  x.  ii.)  and  in  Plato,  who  quotes  it  as  from 
Shnonides  (Protag,  839).^  The  four  elements  of  which  the  world  is  compacted  are  of 
eoorse  a  mark  of  its  perfection :  and  the  four  rows  in  the  foimdations  of  the  four- 
square tower  may  easily  have  a  simUar  meaning.  The  four  feet  of  the  bench  or 
oooch,  if  they  mean  anything  more  than  that  a  bench  must  have  four  feet  in  order  to 
be  fimi,  might  be  explained  in  a  similar  way. 

But  in  order  to  strengthen  his  argument  Dr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  show  in  detail 
tiut  Hermas  makes  free  use  of  the  subject-matter  and  phraseology  of  the  Gospels, 
ahhough  he  never  expressly  quotes  them.  We  are  warned  that  "  Hermas  has  a  way 
of  going  off  at  a  word  and  using  it  without  too  strict  regard  to  the  context  from  which 
he  borrowed  it "  (p.  33),  and  that  "  it  is  against  the  principle  of  Hermas  to  allude  plcdnly 
to  Uie  Scriptures  **  (p.  95) :  but  even  with  this  proviso  some  of  the  oases  in  which  he  is 
opposed  to  be  drawing  from  the  Gospels  seem  to  be  a  little  far-fetched,  e.g.,  those 
noticed  pp.  44  and  47.  Moreover,  the  greater  nuihber,  if  not  all,  of  the  instances 
takoi  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  might  be  derived  from  oral  tradition,  just  as  well  as 
from  written  documents.  Whatever  date  we  give  to  Hermas,  the  oral  tradition  was 
itiQ  vigorous  in  his  day,  and  he  can  hardly  have  escaped  being  influenced  by  it.  The 
possible  allasions  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  not  very  numerous.  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
ihaX  the  parable  in  Hand,  XII.  v.  3  is  taken  from  the  miracle  at  Cana.  It  begins, 
"^ihen  a  man  has  quite  filled  sufficient  jars  with  good  wine**  {yefday  otvw  koXovj. 
But  he  does  not  notice  what  may  be  a  direct  quotation  from  John  iii.  9  in  Mand,  XI. 
19,  **Eow,  sir,  say  I,  can  these  things  he  f  "  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  probable 
alhslons  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  which  are  more  convincing  than  either  of 
these  (pp.  82,  88,  89),  and  also  one  to  the  pericope  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery 
fpp.  101-103),  besides  which  there  are  various  Johannine  phrases,  such  as  **  last  day," 
•^know  the  truth,"  "  works  of  God,"  "  true  "  (dX-rfiivbi),  "  spirit  of  truth,"  and  the  like,* 
tad  all  of  these  put  together  make  a  fairly  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
Erectly  or  indirectly  Hermas  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of 
^John. 

If  then  these  apparent  allusions  suffice  to  show  that  Hermas  knew  the  four 
Gospels  as  documents,  then  the  possibility  that  the  fourfold  foundations  on  which  the 
bar-square  tower  that  represents  the  Church  rests,  and  the  four  feet  of  the  bench  on  which 
the  voman  who  represents  the  Church  rests,  refer  to  the  Gospels,  is  decidedly  increased. 
Boi  it  Lb  very  far  from  being  proved.  Even  if  we  were  certain  that  Hermas  knew  the 
written  Gospels,  it  would  still  be  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  his  fours  and  squares 
symboHze  nothing  more  definite  than  completeness  and  perfection ;  and  we  are  not 
eo^tin  of  this,  for  the  apparent  allusions  and  reminiscences  are  too  undecided  to 
pcore  the  point.  They  warrant  us  in  maintaining  that  Hermas  was  acquainted  with 
portions  of  the  Gospel  narrative  in  either  a  written  or  an  imwritten  form,  and  that 
he  bad  at  least  second-hand  acquaintance  with  the  teaching  of  St.  John ;  but  beyond 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  safe  to  go.  We  appear  to  be  left,  therefore,  with  two 
hypotheses— one  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  in  Vision  iii.,  and  one  as  to  the 
vriter's  knowledge  of  four  written  Gospels,  each  of  which  adds  support  to  the  other, 
hot  neither  of  which  is  established. 

This  by  no  means  proves  that  the  volume  before  us  is  wasted  labour :  it  is 
a  Tery  valuable  contribution  to  an  inquiry  which  has  hitherto  received  inadequate 

^  See  the  note  in  Stewart's  edition  of  the  Ethics,  I.  p.  145,  Oxford.    1892. 
'  Possibly  *'  walk  in  tinith  "  {Mand,  iii  4)  might  be  added. 
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treatment,  and  all  students  of  the  subject  will  be  grateful  to  the  writer  for  it.  In 
a  second  edition  the  volume  might  be  made  still  more  useful,  if  supposed  allusions  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  classified,  according  as  the  passage  in  question  is  found 
in  three,  two,  or  in  only  one  of  these  Gospels.  An  appendix  tabulating  the  texts 
discussed,  with  a  reference  to  the  page  on  which  the  discussion  is  foimd,  would  also 
be  very  acceptable. 

These  remarks  are  offered  with  diffidence  and  reserve,  in  the  conviction  that  only 
those  who  have  devoted  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  a  far  more  minute  and  careful 
study  than  the  writer  of  them  has  been  able  to  bestow,  are  competent  to  form  a 
trustworthy  opinion  on  the  subject. 

A.PLITMMEB. 
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LITERARY     T>EI>ARTMENT. 

BOOK    REVUBWS. 

The  Canon  gw  the  Oi-i>  Testament  ;  an 
E^y  on  tUe  Oradiial  Growth  anil  For- 
maiion  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scrip- 
lure.  By  Herbeux  Edward  Ryle, 
B,D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  J)i7inity,  etc., 
CambTulge,  Liondon  and  New  York  : 
Macmillaa  &  Co.,  1802. 

It  ia  to  be  lioped  that  Professor  Ryle 
takes  too  nnfavorable  a  view  of  the  State 
\M\a\  knowledge  -when  he  writes  in  his 
preface :  "  Most  students  of  the  Bible 
koow  sometbins^  about  the  history  of  the 
CaaoQ  of  tbe  New  Testament,  and  about 
tbe  process  by  which,  its  limits  were  gradu- 
ally determined.  Pew,  by  comparison, 
are  tware  that  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meat  passed  through  a  very  similar  course 
ol development."  If  they  remain  in  such 
Itm^table  i^orance  it  will  not  be  for  lack 
ol  books  to  teach  them  better.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  admirable  chapter  on  the  sub- 
jjrt  in  W.  Robertson  Smith's  Old  Testa- 
9eM  tR  the  Jewish  OhurcJi,  the  last  twelve- 
month  has  brought  ns  Buhl's  Kanon  und 
Tt^  da  AUen  Testaments  and  Wildeboer's 
EMistekur^  des  AiUestamentiichen  Kanons, 
b)th  revised  Overman  editions  of  works 
originally  published  in  other  languages — 
tiK  fornier  in  Danish  (1885),  the  latter  in 
Datch  (1889).  Professor  Wildeboer's  book 
i^  an  exhaustive  investigation  which,  for 
flt'jdeats,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  supersed- 
ed. There  was  room,  however,  for  a  fresh 
Ba^:lisb  work  on  the  subject ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Ryle's  comes  ooportunely  to  supple- 
Bae3t  Driver's  iTUrodnction^  from  which 
tbe  formation  of  the  Canon  was  excluded 
by  the  plan  of  the  series  to  which  it  be- 

the  plan  and  method  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us  differ  entirely  from  that  of  Wilde- 
boer.  The  work  of  the  Dutch  scholar  is 
li^tly  described  in  the  title  as  "  an  his- 
tMiocritica!  investigation  ;"  the  English 
K^iolar  offers  iis  a  constructive  presenta- 
ttoQ  of  the  results  of  criticism.  Professor 
Tijlt  stands  openly  on  the  side  of  the  new 
sebool  of  Old  Testament  critics,  though 
with  sime  harmless  reserves  of  his  own. 
Hi^  plan  leads  him  to  discuss  at  greater 
length  than  would  ordinarily  be  expected 
ta  a  history  of  the  Canon  the  chief  points 
ia  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  litera- 
ture. 

Hebrew  literature  existed  long  before  the 
idea  of  canonicity  was  conceived— songs, 
laws,  stories,  official  records,  and  prophe- 
cies were  iraosmitted  orally,  fixed  m  writ- 
iaz^  preserved  at  the  sanctuaries  and  in 
profiiiefic  circles.  **  It  was  not  till  the 
year  «2I  b.c.,  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
i«/?n  of  Josiah.  that  the  history  of  Israel 
pc^ents  OS  with  the  first  instance  of  '  a 


book,'  which  was  regarded  by  all,  king, 
priests,  prophets,  and  peDple  alike,  as  in- 
vested nat  only  with  sanctity,  but  also  with 
supreme  authority  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  conduct."  The  "covenant" 
by  which  the  Deuteronomic  law  was  rati- 
fied made  it  the  first  canonic  Scripture  in 
Israel.  This  law-book  (Dent,  v.-xxxi.) 
was  already  a  half  century  or  more  old, 
having  been  compiled  in  the  end  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,  or  the  beginning  of  Manas- 
seh's  ;  but  its  distinctive  features  were  un- 
known before  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  as  long  as  proph- 
ecy continued  to  be  a  real  power,  the  liv- 
'  ing  word  must  have  maintained  its  pre- 
cedence over  the  written  word,  so  that  the 
canonicity  of  Deuteronomy  meant  much 
less  before  the  exile  than  canonicity  meant 
when  Sacred  Scripture  was  the  only  oracle 
of  God. 

To  the  Deuteronomy  were  attached, 
probably  in  the  exile,  the  Bonk  of  Joshua 
—of  course  without  the  priestly  element — 
and  a  redaction  of  the  Jehovist-Elohist 
compilation,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
union  of  JE  SDme  time  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century.  In  the  exile 
also  the  Priestly  Laws  were  brought  to- 
gether and  written  down,  not  in  a  sys- 
tematic code,  but  in  smaller  collections,  the 
oldest  of  which  is  the  Law  of  Holiness. 

The  union  of  tlve  Priestly  Laws  and  His- 
tories with  the  older  Jehovist-Deuteronom- 
ic  work  was  accomplished  before  the  time 
of  Ezra,  whose  Book  of  the  Law  was  sub- 
stantially our  Pentateuch.  The  solemn 
ratification  of  this  law  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  Canon,  which  therefore 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

The  formation  of  the  group  of  the 
Prophets  (includhig  the  older  historical 
books),  having  commenced  not  earlier  than 
the  year  300  b.c.,  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  end  of  that  century.  Tak- 
inj^  their  place  beside  the  liaw.  though  not 
strictly  upon  an  equality  with  it,  these 
writings  made  with  it  the  second  Canon, 
"  The  Law  and  the  Prophets." 

The  impulse  which  led  to  the  addition  to 
the  Hebrew  Canon  of  a  third  js^roup  of 
Scriptures  mav  well  have  come  m  the  re- 
ligious revival  of  the  Maccabflsan  times, 
from  which  period  the  youngest  works  in 
the  collection,  Daniel  and  the  Maccabeean 
Psalms,  date.  The  formation  of  the  collec- 
tion lies  between  160  b.c.  and  105  B.C.,  the 
death  of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  right  of 
some  of  these  books  to  a  place  in  the  Canon 
^as,  however,  not  unchallenged  ;  and  the 

Suestion  was  not  finally  set  at  rest  until 
le  Council  at  Jamnia,  about  90  a.d.,  which 
may  therefore  be  t^ken  as  the  date  of  the 
authoritative  sanction  of  the  completed 
Canon,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Writings.    The  point  at  issue  in  the  con- 
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troversies  of  the  Jewish  schools  was  not 
whether  the  Antilegomena  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Caoon  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  presupposed  that  they  already  have  a 
place  hi  the  collection. 

As  to  tlie  Hellenistic  Bible,  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  inference  from  the  inclusion  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  Septuagint,  that  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  acknowledged  a  wider 
Canon  of  Scripture  than  their  brethren  in 
Palestine  ;  the  evidence  drawn  from  Philo 
and  Josephus  is  conclusive  against  such  a 
difference.  The  true  explanation  is  rather 
that  the  Hellenistic  Jews  at  the  time  the 
Greek  version  was  made  had  no  sharply 
defined  idea  of  canonicity,  except,  of 
course,  for  the  Law. 

In  a  series  of  excursus,  Professor  Ryle 
discusses  the  alleged  traditions  about 
Ezra's  connection  with  the  formation  of 
the  Canon  (iv.  Ezra  xiv.  and  its  echoes) ; 
Elias  Levita's  invention  about  the  Men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  ;  and  the  Talmudlc 
tradition,  Baba  baihra  14  f.  (translation). 
He  presents  a  tabular  view  of  ancient  cata- 
logues of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  the  orig- 
inal text  of  the  most  important  testimo- 
nies ;  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  their  divisions,  and  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment boolts.  Indexes  of  Scripture  refer- 
ences and  of  names  and  subjects  complete 
the  volume. 

In  matters  outside  the  field  of  the 
**  Higher  Criticism"  the  accuracy  of  the 
book  is  not  unimpeachable.  We  are  told, 
e.g.  (p.  288),  that  the  division  into  chap- 
ters taken  from  the  Vulgate  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  Bomberg 
Bible  of  1521 ;  and  that ''  the  division  into 
verses,  which  appeared  in  the  Editio  Sa- 
bioTUta  [ftic]  of  the  Pentateuch  (1557),  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole 
Hebrew  Canon  before  the  edition  of  Athias 
(1661)."  The  Latin  chapters  are  found  in 
the  Bomberg  Bible  of  1517-18  in  folio,  and 
presumptively— though  I  cannot  verify 
this  by  actual  inspection — in  the  quarto 
edition  of  1518 ;  see  Elias  Levita.  Kotice 
to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  Massoreth  ha- 
Massoreth  (1538,  ed.  Ginsburg,  p.  85— mis- 
translated by  Ginsburg  ;  cf.  also  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  Bachur  (1518).  The  division 
into  verses  underlies  the  accentuation  and 
is  found  in  all  editions  and  codices.  In 
the  confused  statement  quoted  above,  Pro- 
fessor Ryle  means  not  the  division  into 
verses,  but  the  numbering  of  the  verses  in 
the  margin — a  very  different  thing.  But 
even  thus  corrected  he  is  wrong  in  every 
particular.  The  Sabbioneta  Pentateuch  of 
1557  (not  Sabioneta  1  see  De  Rossi,  AnncUi 
cbreo-tipograiuii  di  Suhbioneta,  1780 ;  La- 
garde,  Mittheilunffen,  IL,  166  sq.)  is  com- 
monly alleged  as  the  first  edition  in  which 
the  verses  wei  e  numbered.  De  Rossi,  who 
is  cited  as  authority  for  this  statement,  says 
more  cautiously  that  it  was  the  first,  or  one 


cf  the  first,  in  which  a  Hebrew  numeral  was 
afl3xed  to  every  fifth  verse  (op.  ctt.,  p.  20). 
It  was  not  tlie  first ;  the  same  method  of 
numeration  is  applied  to  the  whole  Bible 
In  the  great  Bomberg  Bible  of  1547-49. 
Consequently  the  numeration  adopted  can- 
not have  been  "borrowed  from  Robert 
Stephens'  edition  of  the  Vulgate  of  1556" 
(ibid.). 

The  mistake  about  Athias  is  more  re- 
markable. From  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  custom  prevailed  of 
numbering  every  fifth  verse  by  a  Hebrew 
numeral  in  the  margin.    At  Leusden's  Bug- 

festion,  Athias,  in  his  edition  of  1661,  intro- 
uced  Arabic  numerals  for  the  intervening 
verses  (2,  8,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  etc.) ;  see  Leus- 
den's own  account,  PhiMogus  Hdyrao- 
QrcBcus,  Diss.  III.  Leusden  says  that  such 
numbers  had  never  before  been  afl^xed  to 
any  Hebrew  text ;  but  this  assertion  re- 
quires limitation,  for  in  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot (1569-72)  every  verse  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is  desi^ated  by  an  Arabic  numeral. 

Nor  ia  it  m  bibliographical  matters  alone 
that  the  author  trips.  The  **  tradition'' 
that  Ezra  committed  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  writing  and  deposited  it  in  the 
temple  courts  (p.  241)  owes  its  existence  to 
a  confusion— which  Professor  Ryle  is  not 
the  first  to  fall  into  — of  *Ezra  with 
*Azara,  ''temple  precincts."  EoTUUih 
rabba  (hardly  earlier  than  the  eighth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era)  should  not  be 
cited  in  the  same  breath  with  Megillath 
Taanith  as  a  witness  to  the  early  Jewish 
use  of  the  number  24  for  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture (p.  190,  n.).  In  the  list  of  titles  of  Old 
Testament  books  (p.  294),  'Afifi£a<l>iKu6eifi  of 
Origen's  catalogue  (comp.  ihta,  86  b.)  ia 
rendered  "  fifth  part  of  Precepts" — a 
strange  name  for  the  Book  of  Numbers  I 
The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  must 
be  clear  to  any  one  who  reads  Num.  i., 
where  the  word  peqUdim  recurs  in  every 
other  verse  from  21-48 — ^in  the  census  of 
each  tribe^and  in  the  sum  total,  vs.  46.  It 
is  the  *'Book  of  Muster^"  (lit.  "of  the 
men  mustered,  or  enumerated"),  an  exact 
equivalent  to  the  'Api^fwl  of  the  Greek 
Bible. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects— which, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  lie  largely  in  matters  some- 
what aside  from  the  subject  of  the  book — 
the  volume  may  be  commended  to  those 
who  are  in  want  of  a  popular  sketch  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  conservative  modern  criticism. 
George  F.  Moore. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary, 

An  Introductiok  to  the  Study  of  the 
Books  op  the  New  Testament.  By 
John  H.  Kerr,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church  of  Rock  Island, 
111.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
Professor  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D., 
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of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Chicago  and  New  York  :  Fleming  H. 
RefeU  Co.,  1892.  12mo,  pp.  xx.,  388, 
$1.50. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible  is  endenced  by  the  increase  of  helps 
for  popular  study,  as  well  as  by  the  larger 
plaoe  pven  to  discussioDS  of  the  several 
books  m  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Kerr,  a  Presby- 
terian pastor,  began  to  preach  on  the  Gos- 
pels nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  out  of  that 
early  effort  a  volume  has  grown.  It  should 
be  lodged  in  accordance  with  its  purpose 
and  genesis.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
for  the  author  (and  other  pastors)  "  a 
popolar  treatise  on  New  Testament  Intro- 
doction  for  uses  of  instruction**  among  the 
people  of  his  charge.  The  genesis  of  the 
Tdame  has  already  been  indicated. 

That  a  busy  young  pastor  should  make 
anj  original  contribution  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  New  Testament  Introduction 
vasnot  to  be  expected.  Some  questions 
often  most  troublesome  for  experts  are 
tfeoefore  passed  by  in  Mr.  Kerr's  volume. 
He  expressly  disclaims  anv  attempt  to  set 
forth  new  and  startling  theories,  and  ac- 
knowledges his  dependence  upon  others. 
He  has  mainly  followed  Dr.  Gloag  and 
Profeiaor  Warfield,  his  instructor  ui  the 
Weiem  Theological  Seminary.  The  lat- 
ter fombhes  an  Introductory  Note  to  the 
book,  which  is  dedicated  to  himself.  The 
point  of  view  is  of  course  conservative, 
asd  bsth  the  author  and  his  teacher  take 
pabs  to  intimate  that  the  discussion  of  the 
Iraman  side  of  the  New  Testament  does 
Bot  im{^  any  doubt  of  its  being  the  in- 
^MTsd  Word  of  God.  Professor  warfield, 
io  his  note  and  the  accompanying  table, 
sets  forth  his  view  of  the  periods  of  New 
Testament  literature,  accepting  certain 
Imes  of  development,  which  he  indicates 
with  a  good  deal  of  force.  To  this  view 
there  seems  to  be  only  one  objection  (and 
to  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  again) — 
■amely,  the  improbable  position  assigned 
to  Mark's  Gospel,  ten  years  after  the  two 
other  Synoptics. 

The  book  itself  consists  of  nine  chapters, 
la  tb^  first,  entitled  General  Introduction, 
there  is  a  brief  reference  to  the  Canon.  In 
the  ttcoad  the  Gospels  in  general  are  dis- 
coned ;  but  the  Synoptic  problem  is  only 
tooched  upon,  the  theory  or  a  common  oral 
basis  being  accepted.  The  third  chapter 
takes  up  the  four  Gospels  seriatim.  The 
usual  array  of  witnesses  is  made,  and  the 
BttttcrisweU  put  for  popular  use.  But 
the  writing  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  placed 
hi  A.D.  68,  while  those  of  Luke  ana  Mat- 
thew are  put  as  early  as  a.d.  58.  This  is 
contrary  to  all  internal  evidence.  If  there 
is  one  Gospel  among  the  three  which  gives 
strong  indications  of  priority,  it  is  that  of 
Mark.     Dr,    Warfleld's   defence   of    the 


canonicity  of  3  Peter  has  led  him  to  con- 
nect that  epistle  with  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
and  his  pupil  has  closely  followed  him. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  2  Pet.  i.  15  re- 
fers to  a  Gospel  afterward  written,  and  the 
fact  that  Peter  uses  the  word  "exodus" 
for  "  decease"  is  not  convincing.  Indeed, 
this  view  of  the  dates  of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels seems  to  uj^set  the  theory  of  their  ori- 
gin advanced  m  the  volume.  If  Luke 
wrote  a  gospel  in  58  at  Caesarea,  before 
Paul  went  to  Rome,  probably  the  Roman 
Christians  used  it  before  ten  years  elapsed. 
Yet  Mr.  Eerr  says  "  there  is  little  reason 
for  doubting  that  Mark  wrote  this  Gospel 
in  Rome."  Now,  if  Luke's  Gospel  is  put 
as  late  as  a.d.  68,  the  theory  of  a  common 
oral  basis  might  stand.  Bu  1 1 o  su  ppose  that 
Luke  was  ui  Rome  years  before  with  Paul, 
and  that  his  Gospel  was  unknown  in  Rome, 
and  especially  unknown  to  Mark,  whose 
narrative  so  closely  resembles  it — all  this 
seems  improbable.  The  origin  of  the 
Bynoptics  is  involved  in  fresh  difficulty, 
mainly  to  bolster  up  a  notion  about  the 
connection  of  2  Peter  with  Mark's  Gospel. 
It  is  scarcely  *'  conservative"  to  construct 
a  theory  on  evidence  as  slightas  this.  The 
destructive  critics  habitually  do  so,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Kerr. 

The  historicity  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts 
is  of  course  defended,  but  nearly  one  half 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Pauline 
epi&tles,  which  are  treated  in  their  chrono- 
logical order. 

Two  Roman  imprisonments  are  accept- 
ed :  Galatians  couies  before  the  two  Corm- 
thian  epistles ;  Philippians  is  put  last  in 
the  second  group.  The  outlines  are  usu- 
ally borrowed  (with  credit)  from  Gloag, 
Warfield,  or  Weidner.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter, 
and  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
Pauline  authorship  briefly  stated.  The 
bearing  of  the  question  on  the  theory  of 
the  Canon  ia  not  indicated.  The  Epistle  of 
James  is  dated  a.d.  45,  and  its  author  is  not 
identified  with  James  the  son  of  Alphseus. 
**  Babylon"  in  1  Peter  is  taken  literally, 
and  the  valuable  defence  of  2  Peter  by  Pro- 
fessor Warfield  is  summarily  stated,  and 
the  assumed  relation  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
again  introduced.  Jude  is  regarded  as 
prior  to  2  Peter,  and  made  use  of  in  the 
latter.  The  Johannean  authorship  of  Reve- 
lation is  of  course  defended,  and  its  late 
date  accepted.  The  author  seems  to  in- 
cline to  the  spiritual  theory  of  interpreting 
the  Apocalypse. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Kerr  is  usually  clear. 
In  his  anxiety  to  give  credit  for  his  matter 
he  cites  too  freely.  Nor  has  he  allowed 
himself  to  assimilate  an  extended  literature 
on  his  subject.  He  quotes  many  authors, 
but,  after  all,  he?  speaks  mainl  v  what  he  was 
taught  as  a  theological  student.    As  his 
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teacher  speaks  for  him  in  the  Introductoiy 
Xote,  so  he  throughout  speaks  for  his 
teacher.  Accordingly  the  modest  volume, 
designed  for  popular  use,  becomes  in  the 
tyes  of  sludenls  a  fair  statement  of  the 
conservative  positions  maintained  by  the 
professor  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  This 
will  give  added  interest  to  the  book.  iMr. 
Kerr,  however,  would  do  well  to  make 
some  corrections  should  a  second  edition 
be  called  for.  The  volume  is  well  printed, 
and  will  doubtless  serve  its  purpose  for  a 
large  number  of  readers. 

M.  B.  Riddle. 
'W^Um  ThedogicaX  Seminary, 
AUeghanp,  Fa, 

Cardinal  Manning.  By  Arthur  Wol- 
LASTON  Button,  M.  A.  Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co.,  1892. 
870,  pp.  viii.,  260,  $1. 
The  history  of  the  last  four  hundred 
years  records  the  names  of  many  men  of 
the  first  rank  who  have  left  the  Church  of 
Rome  for  the  Church  of  England.  It  con- 
tains only  two  really  great  names  among 
those  who  have  passed  the  opposite  way. 
These  aie  Newman  and  Mannmg.  They 
were  both  conspicuous  in  character,  attain- 
ment, and  position  in  the  Church  they 
abandoned.  They  both  reached  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  Church  to  which  they 
went.  But  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two 
was  Manning.  Cardinal  Newman  was  an 
episode  in  the  course  of  the  Ronian'Church 
in  England — a  brilliant,  striking,  romantic 
episode  ;  but  nothing  that  he  did  or  said  or 
wrote  seriously  affected  its  prospects.  In- 
deed, it  may  seriously  be  questioned 
whether  he  did  not,  upon  the  whole,  dam- 
age those  prospects.  His  whole  career  left 
upon  the  mind  of  the  En^ish -speaking 
race  the  impression  that  Kingsley  was 
right  when  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
Newman  he  asserted  that  **  truth  for  its 
own  sake  has  never  been  a  virtue  of  the 
Roman  clergy."  It  is  true  that  for  this 
assertion  he  was  attacked  by  the  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued 
was  beaten  clean  out  of  the  field.  But 
Newman's  victory  was  too  easy.  The  bv- 
standers  saw  that  it  was  not  because  the 
victor  espoused  the  better  cause,  but  be- 
cause he  was  such  an  incomparable  master 
of  fence  that  Kingsley  could  not  stand  be- 
fore him.  Newman  followed  all  his  life 
after  an  ecclesiastical  ideal  which  did  not 
exist  and  never  has  existed.  He  was  able 
for  a  time  to  persuade  himself  and  many 
others  that  the  Church  of  England  fairly 
represented  it.  Later  he  was  able  to  per- 
suade himself  and  a  few  others  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  stood  for  the  same  ideal. 
But,  in  very  deed,  he  alone  remained  de- 
ceived to  the  end.  He  will  not  long  be  re- 
membered. He  was  a  striking  figure  for 
awhile  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 


English-speaking  world.  He  grew  more 
picturesque  as  he  added  year  after  year  to 
an  imusually  long  life.  But  the  ideas  for 
which  his  name  stands  are  too  subtle  and 
finespim,  not  to  say  too  disingenuous,  to 
hold  a  place  among  the  religious  motives  of 
our  race. 

Manning  was  a  man  of  an  utterly  differ- 
ent type.  He  was  seduced  from  the 
Church  of  his  birth  by  different  motives, 
and  he  was  both  far  more  welcome  and  far 
more  at  home  at  Rome.  In  the  small  vol- 
ume before  us  Mr.  Hutton  has  drawn  in 
verv  clear  lines  the  ficure  of  the  cardinal 
archbishop.  He  has  done  this  all  the  bet- 
ter because  he  stands  himself,  apparently, 
outside  both  churches  ;  but  he  possesses  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  them  both.  He 
will  not  speak  of  Manning's  change  as  a 
"conversion,"  as  a  Romanist  would  do; 
nor  as  a  **  perversion,  *'  as  an  Anglican 
would  do ;  but,  as  a  civil  observer  from 
without,  he  calls  it  a  **  migration.'*  This 
is  the  key  to  the  spirit  of  the  book.  It 
does  not  fall  in  our  way  to  rehearse  its  con- 
tents. The  book  itself  is  greatly  condensed. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  little  volume 
sketches  in  firm  hues  the  figure  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
most  potent  forces  in  Great  Britain  during 
this  century.  He  almost  made  Romanism 
respected  in  England.  He  succeeded  in 
retaining  the  friendship  and  respect  of 
those  whom  he  forsook.  He  was  so  en- 
thusiastically Roman  and  at  the  same  time 
so  uncompromisingly  English  that  people 
almost  came  to  believe  there  was  no  incom- 
patibilitv  between  the  two  things.  He 
gained  for  his  Church  the  ear  of  the  labor- 
er and  almost  of  the  socialist.  He  was  the 
first  to  see  and  to  persuade  the  Cuiia  that 
hereafter  the  occupant  of  8t.  Peter's  chair 
must  hold  relations  not  with  kings,  but 
with  peoples.  He  subordinated  all  human 
interests,  all  human  sanctions,  all  human 
authorities  to  the  Chnrch,  and  thus  be- 
came a  persona  grata  to  Pius  IX.,  whose 
intimate  personal  friend  he  was  for  years. 
The  key  to  his  character  and  actions  is  con- 
tained in  a  pregnant  sentence  of  his  own  : 
•*  The  alt^matite  is  either  Home  or  license 
of  tlumght  and  will. " 

He  was  quite  right ;  that  is  the  alterna- 
tive. Romanism  means  intellectual  and 
moral  obedience;  Protestantism  means  in- 
tellectual and  moral  liberty.  Newman 
was  essentially  an  intellectual  sceptic.  He 
felt  with  regard  to  mental  processes  as 
Coleridge  did  about  ghosts  :  *'  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  them  ;  I  have  seen  too  many  of 
them."  And  so  by  one  arbitrary  act  of 
will  he  dethroned  his  own  understanding, 
and  set  up  in  place  thereof  the  principle  of 
obedience  in  matters  of  faith.  Manning 
was  a  sceptic  concerning  men's  monj 
processes.  He  distrusted  his  own,  and  in 
consequence  those  of  other  men.    And  so 
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he  became  the  example  and  apostle  of 
obedience  in  conduct  to  an  infallible  an- 
thmtif.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  Ihe  new 
trticle  of  the  papal  creed  owes  its  existence 
to  Cardutal  2aanning.  Certainly  but  for 
him  it  would  not  have  been  promulgated 
when  it  was ;  and  had  it  not  been  done 
when  it  was.  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  it 
vouki  have  been  done  at  all. 

S.  D.  McCONNELL. 

FkUaddphia. 

DOLTKIKKS  AXD  GeNIUS  OP  THE  CUMBER- 

LA5D  Pbesbyterian  Church.  By  A.  B. 
MiLLEB,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Wajnesburff  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  :  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Publishing  House,  1892.  8vo, 
pp.  viii.,  320. 

His  work  has  been  furnished  to  the  pub" 
fie  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Board 
of  Publication  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
teriao  Church,  the  author  being  left  free  m 
tie  selection  of  his  subiect.  The  selection 
mdet^mined,  sa^s  the  author,  byr  a  de- 
are  to  produce  if  possible  a  plain  and 
tbaghtfol  book  that  would  interest  and 
pn^t  the  reader.  He  may  well  aflford  to 
eagratulate  himself  on  the  successful  ac- 
eiaplishment  of  his  desire  ;  for  the  book  is 
pbin  and  it  is  thoughtful,  and  the  intelli- 
lent  reader,  for  whom  it  is  intended,  will 
be  boUi  interested  and  profited  by  its 
PemsaL  The  tone  of  the  book  well  be- 
cnoes  its  theme,  being  throughout  calm 
mi  jodicial,  while  its  English  is  every- 
^kte  undefiled  either  by  bad  syntax,  or 
hid  rlietoric,  or  ugly  controversial  words. 

Dr.  Miller  gives,  iu  the  main,  a  fair  state- 
BKtt  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cumberland 
Prtsbjterion  Church,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  grouad  extends  which  the  book  trav- 
W5es.  The  creed  of  a  church,  however, 
Eta  the  Bible,  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  matter  of  **  private  interpretation,*'  and 
iae^imating  the  value  of  any  commentary 
<«it.  dae  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
wihor's  "personal  equation.*'  This  is 
iHasirated  in  Dr.  Miller's  discussion  of 
wne  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cumberland 
Prabnerian  Confession,  as  also  in  some 
of  his  animadversions  on  what  he  regards 
»8  certain  teachings  of  the  Westminster 
Symbols.  In  the  two  cases  respectively  a 
?»d  many  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and 
adherents  of  the  Westminster  Symbol 
would  agree  with  him,  while  a  good  "many 
woold  not  But  the  author  writes  every- 
where with  the  utmost  courtesy  toward 
those  with  whom  he  disagrees,  and  the 
hoA  as  a  whole  is  of  such  strength  and 
s^Hiit  as  to  produce  upon  most  readers  a 
wholesome  impression.  Dr.  Miller,  as  do 
a  ?r»t  many  others  in  these  days,  longs 
fjT  doctrinal  unity  of  statement  on  the  part 
^  tile  churches.  **  The  great  work  now 
Wore  the  churches  of  this  country,"  he 


says,  "  and  their  solemn  responsibility  in 
view  of  it,  demand,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
they  candidly  consider,  and  at  once, 
whether  in  many  instances  alleged  doc- 
trinal differences  are  not  entirely  too  un- 
important to  justify  the  division  they  occa- 
sioned and  still  perpetuate,  and  whether 
because  of  these  divisions  there  is  not  great 
waste  of  spiritual  energy  and  of  material 
agencies,  both  so  greatly  needed  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  the  evangelization 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  numoers  who 
never  enter  our  places  of  worship."  Tow- 
ard this  longed-for  unity  the  author  ven- 
tures to  think  that  he  already  sees  some 
evidences  of  progress,  as,  for  instance,  the 
great  multiplication  of  facilities  for  the 
study  of  the  sacred  Word,  the  vastly  in- 
creased number  of  competent  critics  now 
devotedly  giving  their  erudition  and  their 
powers  of  logic  to  the  investigation  of  that 
word,  the  already  close  proximity  to  one 
another  on  the  part  of  the  evangeiical  pul- 
pits, and  the  creed-revision  movement, 
which  is  no  longer  a  movement  only  in  the 
air. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  is  not  an  advo- 
cate of  individualistic  license.  He  is  not 
one  of  the  too  numerous  teachers  of  the 
public  who  apparently  unduly  depreciate 
the  value  of  even  a  short  creied.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thinks  that  it  serves  **  a  most 
important  end,**  only  it  should  be  regard- 
ed as  neither  final  nor  infallible.  The 
Church  is  an  oak,  and  the  creed  is  the  uru 
in  which  it  is  planted  ;  sooner  or  later  the 
urn  must  break  or  the  oak  must  die.  "  A 
creed  is  "but  a  temporary  halting-place  iu 
the  march  of  mind,  indicating  a  position  in 
advance  of  any  previously  reached,"  in 
testimony  whereof  the  author  quotes  an 
excellent  passage  from  Bishop  Butler's 
"Analogy,**  and  another  one  from  the 
Rev.  John  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims.  Bui  the  written  creed 
has  various  values  beyond  the  one  here 
mentioned,  as  the  author  sufficiently  shows 
elsewhere  in  his  book. 

Dr.  Miller  did  not  propose  **  to  present 
in  these  pages  a  systematic  commentary  on 
our  standards,  but  rather  to  ^ive  promi- 
nence to  the  statement  and  discussion  of 
such  doctrines  as  set  forth  our  system  of 
theology,  and  especially  as  that  system  is 
distinguished  from  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Calvinistic  system."  AVe 
are  inclined  to  regret  that  he  did  not  draw 
more  sharply  and  distinctly  the  line  be- 
tween Aruiinianism  and  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterianism.  There  is  such  a  line,  though 
it  doubtless  lies  somewhere  over  in  Armin- 
ianism,  just  as  the  other  lies  confcs?edlv 
somewhere  over  in  Calvinism.  Dr.  Miller  3 
distinction  between  a  creed  and  a  doctrine 
is,  the  former  is  what  one  believes,  the  lat- 
ter is  what  one  teaches.  In  the  case  of  an 
honest  Church  the  two  are  the  same.  Cum- 
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berland  Presbyterians  so  teach— that  is,  so 
interpret  their  creed— as  to  regard  them- 
selves as  occupying  theological  ground 
which  is  neither  wholly  Arminian  nor 
wholly  Calvinistic,  but  partly  both.  The 
title  of  Dr.  Miller*«  book  constrains  us  to 
think  that  he  should  have  written  some- 
what more  on  this  aspect  of  his  subject 
than  he  has.  We  think,  however,  that  he 
does  answer,  clearly  and  fairly,  honest  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  doctrinal  difference 
between  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and 
other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family. 
For  a  brief  but  perhaps  adequate  survey  of 
the  ground  on  all  its  boundaries,  the  unin- 
formed reader  must  resort  to  the  late  Dr. 
Richard  Beard's  book,  "  Why  am  I  a  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  V* 

Of  the  thirty -six  principal  topics  in  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith,  Dr.  Miller  treats  the  following  :  The 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Holy  Trinity.  The 
Decrees  of  God,  Creation  and  Providence, 
the  Fall  of  Man,  Free  Will  and  Divine 
Sovereignty.  Redemption  in  Relation  to 
the  Heathen  and  those  Incapable  of  Faith, 
Sin,  Atonement,  and  Pardon.  The  author 
says  that  the  legal  aspects  of  the  atone- 
ment— which  he  calls  a  **  merciful  provi- 
sion*'— **  sprang  wholly  from  God's  sov- 
ereign grace,'*  and  that  this  legal  aspect 
*'  is  comprised  in  the  fact  that  all  the  be- 
nign ends  of  God's  moral  government  that 
could  have  been  attained  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  transgressor  can  be  attained 
through  the  sufferings  and  death  of 'Christ 
as  displaying  God's  disapprobation  of  sin 
and  His  supreme  regard  for  holiness  and 
for  the  happiness  of  His  creatures." 
*•  Atonement,"  he  says,  **  takes  away  no 
one's  sins  except  in  the  sense  (1)  that  God 
can  justly  and  does  forgive  the  sins  of 
those  who  repent  of  sin  and  choose  obedi- 
ence, and  (2)  that  it  provides  the  gracious 
influences  whereby  the  sinner  ma^  experi- 
ence moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  if  he 
submit  himself  to  those  influences.  Par- 
don, justification,  salvation,  or  the  bless- 
ings which  come  to  man  through  Christ  by 
whatever  word  expressed,  must  mean  in  a 
general  sensed) deliverance  from  the  penal 
consequence  of  sin  by  pardon,  made  mor- 
ally possible  through  atonement,  and  (2) 
restoration  to  holiness  and,  thereby,  to 
blessedness."  As  to  the  application  of 
these  doctrines.  Dr.  Miller  rightly  sa3^s 
that  Cumberland  Presbyterians  teach  that 
*'  all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  all  per- 
sons who  have  never  had  the  faculty  of 
reason  are  regenerated  and  saved."  "  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  doctrine  makes  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  available  to  all 
humanity — wide  as  the  curse  is  the  offered 
remedy.  In  every  nation  he  that  fears 
God  and  works  righteousness  is  accepted 
of  Him. 

Dr.  Miller  writes  throughout  with  his 


mind's  eye  on  the  current  theological  dis- 
cussions, in  regard  to  which  he  is  well 
posted  ;  and  he  and  the  publishers  have 
produced  a  book  which  is  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  many. 

R.  V.  Foster. 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

The  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Bv  William  Porcher  Dubose, 
M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Exegesis  in 
the  Universitv  of  the  South.  New  York  : 
Macmillan&*Co.,1892. 

This  book  is  very  properly  entitled.  It 
is  not,  nor  claims  to  be,  an  exhaustive  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine,  but — the  prob- 
lem being  the  salvation  of  man — this  sal- 
vation is  carefully  and  fully  defined,  and 
its  process  and  result  exhibited.  The  work 
is  speculative  and  dogmatic  yet  mainly 
exegetical— ».«.,  the  speculative  ground  of 
the  dogma  is  first  exhibited  and  defended, 
and  thereafter  supported  and  fortified  hy 
a  very  ample  and  subtle  exegesis.  It 
would  not  be  possible,  in  our  brief  limits, 
to  reproduce  the  argument ;  but  it  will 
weU  repay  examination.  While  not  exact- 
ly fittea  for  a  text-book,  yet  the  work  can 
be  read  with  profit  by  students  of  theology 
and  by  young  clergymen  whose  theology 
is  yet  in  the  formative  stage. 

The  author  is  evidently  well  aware  of 
the  present  status  of  theologic  science,  and 
of  what  are  its  still  debatable  questions  and 
of  what  are  its  crucial  ones.  The  central 
point  of  his  argument  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  essential  and  complete  humanity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — a  doctrine  common- 
ly admitted  in  terms,  yet  virtually  im- 
paired by  a  defective  definition  of  that 
humanity.  It,  with  its  implications,  is  a 
truth  very  needful  to  emphasize  in  these 
days,  not  only  as  an  antidote  to  a  yet  lin- 
gering though  well-meant  monophysitism, 
but  as  the  true  argumentative  position  to 
hold  against  all  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  supplying,  as  it  does,  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  latter. 

•JEvidently  the  author  loves  the  trvtJt, 
more  than  he  values  his  identification  with 
any  systematic  presentation  of  it  hitherto, 
which  is  not  and  cannot  be  final.  Hence 
he  is  fearlessly  logical.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  of  our  Lord  as  "a human  per- 
son," since  personality  alone  is  what  con- 
8tit\ites  essential  human  nature ;  yet  as 
carefully  he  avoids  the  theoretically  Kes- 
torian  doctrine  with  which  not  all  so-called 
Nestorians  are  chargeable.  Also  he  admits 
in  Jesus  the  metaphysical  impossibilitas 
peccandi,  and,  likewise,  the  moral  postri- 
hilitas  pec^^ndi  (which  last  he  does  not  ex- 
plain away),  yet  does  not  claim  to  be  able 
to  reconcile  the  two.  In  our  view  there  is 
no  contradiction  here,  when  all  is  rightly 
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tiioaght,  but  we  cannot  now  present  our 
OTn  method. 

That  the  author  subjects  eyenrthin^  to 
gpeculalive  scrutiny  is  indicated  by  his  re- 
mark that  he  "believes  the  Scriptures  be- 
cause they  are  true  rather  than  regards 
them  as  true  because  they  are  Scriptures. 

He  recognizes  and  supports  the  important 
doctrine  that  the  redemptive  work  is  first 
actualized  in  the  person  and  the  career  of 
Jesus  Christ,  yet  shows  tliat  our  Lord  is 
not  merely  a  sample,  but  also  k  cause;  and 
ttiat  the  incarnation  is  ideally  and  actually 
completed  only  in  the  perfection  of  the  en- 
tire organism  of  the  new  humanity  (which, 
in  oar  regard,  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
tfcc  text,  **  Then  shall  the  Son  also  be  sub- 
JKt  to  Him  who  puts  all  things  under 
flnii,"etc.). 

In  his  exegesis  the  author  is  very  thor- 
00^,  and  shows  the  result  of  his  long  self- 
tninin?  as  a  professor.  This  may  be  well 
Ka  in  his  chapter  8,  wherein  he  examines 
^  passages  commonly  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  subntitution. 

The  analogy,  and  yet  the  distinction  be- 
treai  man's  natural  birth  (from  Adam) 
ttd  Mb  supernatural  birth  (in  Christ)  are 
wy  dearly  shown.  By  the  former  we  re- 
ttire  our  impersonal  nature ;  by  the  latter, 
«rlnie  personality,  with  all  that  follows. 

We  have  but  little  to  suggest  in  the  way 
d  criticism.  Some  ambis^uity  may  pos- 
fiUr  be  felt  in  his  use  of  the  word  **  spir- 
itoal/'  which  he  employs  in  the  sense  of 
nUgioui  as  distinguished  from  moral, 
Thereas,  in  our  view,  it  should  cover  both. 
His  use  of  the  word  "  law"  is  sometimes 
^^safusmg.  At  times  it  is  identical  in 
Kioiog  with  idea,  again  ^ith  pi'eseription 
orsHLnm. 

The  only  thing  we  have  wished  for  in 
Rading  the  book  is  that  ampler  justice 
oiflit  have  been  done  to  man's  physical 
being  as  a  part  of  the  Divino  idea  of  him. 
This  would  have  required  a  still  farther 
feoent  into  speculative  depths,  indeed, 
.T«  we  think  that  it  would  have  modified, 
« nthcr  completed,  the  author's  doctrine 
of  baptism.  We  think,  too,  that  St.  Peter's 
phrase,  **  Partakers  of  the  Divine  nature," 
Bay  be  made  to  cover  larger  ground  than 
^  makes  it  to  mean — no  other  than  the  pos- 
■MBTO  of  the  Divine  attributes  quoad  the 
ttniveise. 

John  Steinfort  Kedney 

Seohurif  Divinity  School. 

Reugiox,  par  G.  de  Moldtari,  Corre- 
yondantde  Tlnstitut.  Redacteur  en  Chef 
QU,  Journal  cUs  £eonoinistes.  Deuxi^me 
^tion,  anient §e  d'un  apergu  de  Vave- 
ur  dt9  religions.  Paris  :  Guillaumin  & 
Cie.  (no  date).  18mo,  pp.  x. ,  370, 3.50  fc. 
M.  de  Molinari  is  an  economist  of  re- 
pute, being  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal 
^  BamamitUs,  and  author  of  a  long  list 


of  economic  treatises.  The  work  before  us 
has  been  received  with  marked  favor,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  testimony,  which 
he  is  careful  to  fortify  by  a  large  body  of 
extracts  from  press  notices,  which  he  re- 

Srints  in  the  appendix.  The  work  is  evi- 
ently  meant  for  a  popular  one,  and  it  is 
written  with  a  distinct  aim.  The  title  is 
not  particularly  descriptive.  While  a  large 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  specula- 
tions and  discussions  as  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  religious  sentiment  and  of  re- 
ligious systems,  and  the  social  and  moral 
vSue  of  religion,  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
author  is  to  secure  in  France  the  absolute 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and,  as  a 
step  in  this  direction,  to  secure  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Society  for  the  Economic  Free- 
dom of  Cults.  There  is  nothing  fresh  or 
striking  about  the  author's  views  of  re- 
ligion. He  seems  to  be  an  evolutionist  pure 
and  simple.  This  is  evident  alike  from  his 
discussions  and  from  the  range  of  authors 
from  whose  works  he  makes  extracts  in  his 
appendix.  He  seems  to  be  an  earnest  be- 
liever in  the  practical  utility  of  Christian- 
ity in  a  pure  and  free  form,  without  in  any 
way  committing  himself  to  the  supernatu- 
ral oriirin  of  Christianity .  He  believes  that 
the  religious  sentiment  is  the  highest  ele- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  that  which 
diflferentiates  man  from  the  brute  creation. 
He  repudiates  the  idea  that  any  amount  of 
culture  or  advancement  in  civilization  can 
supersede  it.  He  maintains  that  the  re- 
li  j^ious  conceptions  of  men  and  the  systems 
of  religious  thought  and  worship  that  they 
form  for  themselves  are  ever  in  accord  witii 
the  degree  of  culture  to  which  they  have 
attained  Rude,  uncultivated  peoples  are 
not  able  to  rise  above  fetichism.  With  ad- 
vance in  wealth,  culture,  and  social  order, 
higher  forms  of  religious  sentiment  and 
practice  appear.  In  Christianity  the  best 
products  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  thought  are 
blended.  In  Christianity  religion  has  at- 
tained to  its  most  perfect  development, 
though  not  necessarily  to  its  final  form. 
The  essential  elements  of  effective  religion 
are  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  (a  per- 
sonal God  seems  to  be  meant)  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul— that  is  to  say.  be- 
lief in  a  Gk)d  who  rewards  and  punishes, 
and  in  a  future  life  whose  blesseducss  or 
misery  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
present  life  in  accord  with  or  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He 
maintains  that  religion,  with  such  sanc- 
tions, has  been  a  chief  factor  in  the  promo- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  and  that  this  fact  has 
led  inevitably  to  the  union  of  Church  and 
State.  The  author  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  each  of  the  great  religious  systems  of 
the  world  is  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of 
its  constituents.  The  characterization  of 
Christianity  in  comparison  with  other  cults 
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is  somewhat  crude,  but  it  is  highly  honor- 
able to  Christianity,  differentiating  it  radi- 
cally from  even  the  highest  forms  of  pagan- 
ism. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  book  is  the  ap- 
plication to  religion  of  the  principles  of 
free-trade  political  economy.  Protection 
and  monopoly  in  religion  are  supported  by 
the  same  arguments  and  are  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  protectionism  and  mo- 
nopoly in  commerce.  The  author  com- 
pares France,  Spain  and  Russia,  as  regards 
the  efficiency  of  religion,  with  England, 
where  dissent  is  tolerated  and  protected, 
and  with  the  United  states,  where  absolute 
religious  libei^y  prevails,  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  ihe  former.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  religious  freedom  and 
Wie  separation  of  Church  and  State  are  per- 
fectly familiar  in  America,  and  need  not  be 
enumerated  here.  That  they  should  be 
effectively  employed  in  France  by  a  lead- 
ing economic  writer  is  certainly  significant, 
and  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all 
believers  in  voluntaryism  in  religion. 

It  wauld  seem  that  in  France  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  at  present  ad- 
vocated chiefly  by  atheistic  socialists, 
whose  aim  is  to  destroy  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  an  effete  superstition  that  is  op- 
pressing the  peopie.  It  is  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  liberals,  who  fear  that  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  priesthood  and  of  religious 
education  from  State  control  would  render 
the  priesthood  more  aggressive,  enable  the 
Church  to  accumulate  property  more  read- 
ily, and  in  general  give  to  the  Church 
greater  advantages  than  the  State  can 
afford  to  bestow.  The  Conservatives,  on 
the  other  hand  (inchiding  the  clergy),  fear 
that  without  State  support  and  special 
privileges  the  Church  could  not  maintain 
itself  m  vigor  and  efficiency,  but  would 
become  one  of  a  number  of  competing 
sects.  In  opposition  to  both  parties  the 
author  insists  that  the  effect  of  competition 
would  be  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  all  sorts 
of  abuses,  to  so  elevate  the  tone  of  religion 
and  so  increase  its  efficiencv  as  to  minister 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole  people. 

Albert  H.  Newman. 

Mc Master  University,  Toronto. 

Two  Present  Day  Questions.  I.  Bibli- 
cal Criticism.  II.  The  Social  Movement. 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  1892.  By  W.  Sanday, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Ireland's  Professor 
of  Exegesis.  London  and  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1893.  8vo,  pp. 
72. 

The  character  of  these  themes,  and  no 
less  the  distinguished  scholarship  of  their 
auttior.  demand  for  them  a  wide  and 
thoughtful  reading.    The  one  word  which 


they  both  utter  is  emOUm,  In  the  field  of 
biblical  criticism  the  author  recognis&es  that 
progress  has  been  making  with  great  rapid- 
itv  within  the  last  decade  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  acceptance  of  the  newer  views 
in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  he  urges  that  this  rate  of  progress  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  fast  enough,  while 
he  implies  that  it  has  been  too  fast.  A 
traditional  view  is  in  such  cases  of  value, 
because  it  gives  us  something  to  hold  to, 
while  we  are  making  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  new  opinions.  It  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  use,  and  it  works  in,  as  experience 
has  shown,  with  our  other  beliefs. 

This  is  the  place  to  put  in  a  very  large 
interrogation  point.  The  traditional  view 
of  the  Bible  does  not  fit  in  with  our  other 
beliefs,  or  at  least  there  is  room  for  serious 
doubt  whether  it  does  so  fit.  Biblical  criti- 
cism is  only  a  section  of  a  great  movement 
of  religious  thought,  and  the  difliculty 
which  this  creates  Is,  that  the  traditional 
view  of  Scripture  is  utterlv  out  of  gear 
with  the  whole  mental  habitude  of  one 
who  is  in  that  movement.  There  is  in- 
volved in  it  the  whole  question  of  authority 
in  religion,  and  that  other  question  of  the 
continuous  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Church  ;  and  in  regard  to  both  these 
questions  opinion,  not  to  say  widespread 
and  serious  conviction,  has  made  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  environment  alien  to  the 
traditional  view. 

But  the*  great  objection  to  this  advice 
about  the  rate  of  motion  is  that  it  is  just 
this  habit  of  mind  which  has  put  English 
scholarship  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  freer  German  thought.  It  is  true, 
as  Dr.  Sanda^  says,  that  German  scholars 
do  make  curious  mistakes,  owing  to  their 
haste  for  results.  But  the  noble  and  en- 
viable result  is  that  they  are  pioneers  in  all 
important  branches  of  study,  leaving  the 
rest  of  us  the  small  task  of  criticism,  where 
they  create,  and  the  unenviable  glory  of 
pointing  out  their  minor  errors. 

No :  the  true  word  to  speak  to  English 
scholars  is  not  cavtion,  but  thoroughiiesB. 
It  is  only  in  appearance  that  the  Germans 
have  set  the  pace  so  fast.  In  reality,  their 
seemingly  radical  conclusions  have  been 
bahed  upon  a  patient  and  massive  scholar- 
ship of  which  England  cannot  boast. 
When  once  the  foundations  have  been 
laid,  the  mind  moves  quickly.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  a  school  of  English  criti- 
cism, but  don't  let  us  say  that  its  first  task 
is  to  thresh  out  old  straw. 

In  regard  to  the  social  question,  the  ad- 
vice is  of  the  same  kind.  The  movement 
is  admitted,  but  substantially  Dr.  Sanday's 
advice  to  the  clergy  is,  **  Keep  out  of  it." 
It  is  not  the  provmce  of  Christianity  to 
change  or  create  social  conditions,  but  to 
correct  life  within  these  conditions.  The 
matter  of  slavery  is  cited  as  an  example. 
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and  it  is  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  give  advice  to  both  masters  and 
Bhres,  but  do  not  point  out  the  wrong  of 
the  system.  But  when  we  take  for  our  ex- 
ample the  equally  pertinent  question  of  the 
relations  of  rich  and  poor,  we  find  that  the 
vrriters  of  the  New  Testament  do  take  sides 
ab^ut  that,  leaving  us  to  suppose  that  the 
reasoQ  why  they  did  not  take  sides  about 
slarery  was  simply  that  they  had  not  come 
to  that  yet.  And  when  we  ao  come  to  that 
period  in  human  prof^ress  when  this  ques- 
tion was  up,  then  Christianity  took  a  hand, 
and  it  was  not  the  emancipationists  who 
misrepresented  her  spirit,  but  the  men  who 
contended  that  it  was  outside  of  her  prov- 
ioce. 

Dr.  Sanday  is  right,  however,  in  saying 
that  we  must  discriminate  between  the 
prorince  of  the  preacher  and  that  of  the 
economist  and  statesman  in  tliese  matters. 
Tiie  business  of  the  preacher  is  to  show  the 
moral  evil  of  any  system,  and  that  of  the 
economist  or  statesman  to  point  out  the 
remedies.  It  is  in  this  latter  part  that  the 
CCTplexities  and  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  emerge.  And  the  place  of 
^  evil  in  the  present  case  is  not  indi- 
vidual action  under  the  s;^stem,  but  in 
tltt  system  itself.  Competition  is  at  the 
l)a^of  the  present  commercial  system, 
ind  competition  is  contrary  to  Chris- 
tan  moraU.  The  economic  evil  of  it  does 
Bot  always  appear,  because  competition 
may  be  on  so  nearly  even  terms  that  one 
man  does  not  get  an  unfair  advantage  of 
toother,  although  the  interests  of  the  two 
are  in  conflict.  But  when  labor  comes  into 
competition  with  capital  it  is  always  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  as  a  result  goes  to  the 
TalL  But  the  evil  is  with  the  system,  not 
with  (he  individual  employer,  who  is  him- 
self so  caught  in  the  toils  of  a  false  system 
that  fair  treatment  of  his  employes  becomes 
3n  impo«fiibi1ity,  unless  he  too  would  go  to 
the  wall.  Christianity  thus,  in  pointing 
ont  the  moral  evil  of  the  system,  t)ecomes 
the  friend  not  only  of  the  laborer,  but  of 
the  emplojer  as  well.  And,  as  a  general 
pdaciple,  wherever  there  is  any  moral  evil 
ia  the  social  system,  regulation  of  the 
nwial  conduct  of  the  individual  becomes 
u  impossibility,  and  Christianity  has  to 
iddress  itself  therefore  to  the  correction  of 
the  evil  of  the  system.        E.  P.  Gould. 

ProUitant  EpiscapcU  Divinity  JSehooC, 
Philadelphia, 

The  Principles  op  Ethics.  By  Bordek. 
P.  Bowse,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Boston  University.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  1892.  8vo,  pp.  xvi., 
»».  $1.75. 

The  utterances  of  diflferent  writers  con- 
ttming  the  principles  of  human  conduct 
we  a  confused  Babel.  The  sources  of  this 
confurion  are  mainly,  according  to  Pro- 


fessor Bowne,  three  :  first,  the  introduction 
of  irrelevant  questions  as  to  the  psycho- 
logical origin  of  our  moral  ideas  ;  secondly, 
the  desire  to  deduce  moral  liie  from  a  the- 
ory instead  of  deducing  moral  theory  from 
moral  life  ;  thirdly,  the  failure  to  bring  the 
abstractions  of  theory  to  the  test  of  pruc- 
tice.  Professor  Bowne  gaii  s  in  every  way 
by  freeing  himself  at  the  outset  from  the 
incubus  of  revolutionary  theories  as  to  how 
our  moral  notions  arose.  This  he  does,  in 
his  usual  vigorous  fashion,  in  the  Intro- 
duction. The  ground  is  taken  that  the 
worth  and  truth  of  ideas  must  be  tested  by 
our  present  faculties  and  experience.  *'  U 
we  have  moral  insight,  it  is  no  matter  how 
we  get  it ;  and  if  we  have  no  such  insight, 
there  is  no  help  In  any  psychological 
theory."  The  rest  of  the  book  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part  the  author  critically  develops 
his  theories  of  fundamental  moral  rela- 
tions ;  in  the  second,  he  treats  of  their  ap- 
plication in  the  individual,  in  the  family, 
m  society.  In  both  there  is  a  noteworthy 
endeavor  to  avoid  the  abstractions  which 
have  so  frequently  led  to  barren  logo- 
machies and  unprofitable  speculations. 
The  result  is  to  give  to  the  treatise  the 
special  significance  of  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  yet  made  to  unite 
the  ethics  of  duty  with  the  ethics  of  eu- 
daemonism,  and  the  method  of  iutuition 
with  the  method  of  experience.  The  first 
three  chapters  are  taken  up  with  a  trench- 
ant criticism  of  the  claims  of  the  goods 
ethics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty 
ethics,  on  the  other,  to  represent  a  complete 
ethical  theory.  Few  if  any  of  the  argu- 
ments are  new ;  they  form,  in  fact,  the 
usual  stock-in-trade  of  the  advocates  of 
either  system  in  attacking  the  other.  But 
Professor  Bowne  has  his  own  pointed  way 
of  presenting  them.  It  is  shown,  as  over 
against  the  abstractions  of  the  ethics  of 
duty,  that  an  element  of  eudsemouism 
enters  into  every  rational  conception  of  a 
moral  aim.  Apart  from  reference  to  an 
end  as  a  good,  the  categorical  imperative 
is  empty  :  it  has  little  value  in  determining 
concrete  acts,  it  exhausts  itself  in  defining 
the  motives  of  the  agent.  As  over  against 
the  abstractions  of  the  ethics  of  eudeemo- 
nism,  it  is  shown  that  its  claims  amouut 
cither  to  a  truism  or  else  that  it  lacks  the 
universality  of  a  philosophical  principle 
except  when  the  good  which  it  proposes  as 
the  rational  end  of  action  is  a  good  the 
conception  of  which  is  determined  by 
reference  to  a  law.  Thus  **  the  duty  ethics 
leads  to  the  goods  ethics,  unless  we  are 
content  to  rest  in  a  barren  doctrine  of  good 
intentions  ;  and  the  goods  ethics  leads  back 
to  the  duty  ethics,  unless  we  are  content  to 
abandon  ethical  philosophy  altogether." 
What,  then,  is  the  ideal  good  which  s?unUd 
be  the  aim  of  rational  action  ?   The  answer 
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which  Profeasor  Bowne  gives  is  essentially 
that  which  Aristotle  gave  :  "  Conscious 
life  in  the  full  development  of  all  its  normal 
possibilities'*  (p.  69).  But  after  Aristotle 
came  the  Christian  consciousness  and  the 
formulation  of  its  recognition  of  the  abso- 
lute goodness  of  the  subjective  disposition 
by  Kant.  Professor  Bowne  seeks  to  be 
true  also  to  this  factor  of  the  moral  life. 
In  the  chapter  on  Subjective  Ethics  (chap. 
4),  we  find  the  following  emphatic  proposi- 
tion? :  "  The  duty  and  good  desert  of  act- 
ing from  good  will,  and  the  sin  and  ill 
desert  of  acting  from  an  evil  will,  is  the 
deepest  law  concerning  the  interaction  of 
moral  beings.  .  .  .  The  law  of  good 
will  ...  is  unconditionally  binding  for 
all  beings  and  for  all  circumstances,  pre- 
supposing, of  course,  the  general  possibility 
of  a  moral  existence.  It  is  a  law  fit  for 
weakness  and  power,  for  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  for  earth  and  heaven,  for  the 
human  and  the  divine.  This  law  stands 
in  its  own  right."  Again,  in  another  place 
he  emphasizes  the  will  to  do  rigiit  as  the 
very  centre  of  character :  **  Where  it  is 
present  other  lacks  may  be  excused ;  and 
where  it  is  absent  nothing  else  can  take  its 
place."  But  this  is  only  an  aspect  of  the 
matter,  after  all.  The  will  to  do  right  is 
only  the  form  of  the  moral  good  ;  its  con- 
tents must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  the 
law  of  good-will  itself  is  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication by  the  ideal  of  human  perfection, 
r^ow  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  our 
moral  maxims  fail  us.  The  ideal  of  human 
perfection,  whether  we  regard  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  species,  is  vague.  The  nor- 
mal possibilities  of  humanity  are  not  in  all 
respects  known.  We  have  to  fall  back  on 
experience  and  a  divination  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  good  for  man  lies.  Ic  is  with 
the  moral  ideal  just  as  it  is  with  the  cogni- 
tive ideal :  each  is  understood  only  as  it  is 
realized. 

The  idea  of  development  in  morals  is 
brought  out  in  its  various  phases  in  (he 
fifth  chapter.  Many  of  our  actions  are 
theoretically  indeterminate  ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  lay  down  rules  to  cover  all  cases.  It 
is  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  discussion 
of  concrete  moral  relations  in  the  last  part 
of  the  book  is  confessedly  of  the  nature  of 
hints  rather  than  an  exhaustive  treatment. 
The  hints,  however,  are  pregnant ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact.  Attention  may  also 
be  called  to  the  chapter  on  Ethics  and  Re- 
ligion (chapter?),  in  which  it  is  maintained 
that  while  there  is  a  relative  independence 
of  the  two.  so  far  as  the  discovery  and 
formulation  of  ethical  principles  are  con- 
cerned, the  moral  life  itself  implies  and  is 
sustained  by  the  religious  conviction  that 
*•  the  world  is  essentially  rational  and 
moral,  and  will  finally  be  manifested  as 
such.'* 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  author  so 
acute  and  discriminating  as  Profei^sor 
Bowne  usually  is  should  assume  at  times  a 
tone  so  self-confident  and  bitter  in  relation 
to  views  which  he  ridicules  as  to  put  him- 
self Quite  out  of  the  sympathy  of  his  read- 
er. The  favorite  expletives  of  his  odium 
philosophicum  seem  to  be  '*  farce"  and 
**  rant."  They  occur  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  lx>ok,  and  indicate  a  temper 
not  altogether  iudicious.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  tnat  the  author's  diatribes 
are  directed  against  opinions  and  not 
against  persons.  But  opinions  can  easily 
be  manufactured  ;  we  should  have  been 
better  satisfied  that  some  of  the  views 
criticised  by  Professor  Bowne  were  not  in- 
ventions or  caricatures  if  he  had  referred 
them  directly  to  author  and  book. 

H.  N.  QAia»iNEB« 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Man, 


Notes  and  Briep  Reviews,  by  the 
Editor. 

The  editor  has  received  the  following 
note: 

"  Among  the  many  tributes  which  were 
paid  to  Tennyson  after  his  death,  both  by 
we  pulpit  and  by  the  press,  the  sermon 
which  was  preached  by  Uie  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Rylance,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
appreciative.  It  has  been  printed  in  a 
pretty  little  pamphlet,  and  published  by 
Brentano,  of  this  city.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  it. 

'*  Henry  van  Dyke.'* 

If  one  wishes  to  learn  of  the  method  and 
success  of  missionary  work  in  Japan,  the 
book  to  be  recommended  is  An  American 
Missionai'y  in  Japan,  by  Rev.  M,  L.  Gordon^ 
M.D.  (Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
MiflSin  &  Co.,  1892.  12mo,  pp.  xxiv.,  276. 
$1.25).  It  is  a  plain,  straightforward,  abd 
intensely  interesting  account  of  the  various 
phases  of  missionary  life  and  experience, 
with  an  immense  amount  of  information 
upon  the  work  done  and  to  be  done.  One 
can  scarcely  lav  the  book  down  before  fin- 
ishing all  that  br.  Oordon  has  written,  and 
even  then  it  is  with  the  wish  that  he  had 
told  more.  It  is  a  model  book,  and  it  will 
serve  a  good  purpose  to  readers  as  a 
manual  and  to  other  similar  writers  as  a 
model. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  (New  York 
and  Chicago)  has  recently  published  three 
books  of  exceptional  interest  upon  mission- 
ary subjects.  They  are  valuable  additions 
to  the  literature  of  missions,  and  are  worthy 
of  wide  circulation. 

Henry  Martf/n,  Saint  and  Scholar  First 
modern  missionary  to  the  Mohammedans. 
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1781-1812.  By  ^eor^<j5/n»^A,C.I.E.,LL.D. 
With  portrait  and  iHustrations.  (8vo.  pp. 
xu.,  580,  |3.)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sar- 
gent's life  of  Mr.  Marty q  has  been  reprint- 
ed frequently,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
oth^s  have  prepared  memorials  of  this  de- 
voted servaat  of  Clirist,  there  was  room  for 
a  more  complete  and  exhaustive  work, 
e^pedally  since  the  publication  of  addi- 
tiooal  material  bearing  upon  the  theme  in 
band.  It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  congratu- 
latijn  that  the  work  has  been  undertaken 
by  one  qualilied  by  residence,  experience, 
and  reputation,  for  the  author  of  **  The  Life 
of  IfiJIiam  Carey"  and  of  "  The  Life  of 
Alexander  Duff"  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  public  nor  any  commendation  from  us. 

Jiotiei  GUmour,  of  MongoUa :  his  Diaries, 
Letters,  and  Reports,  Edited  and  Arranged 
br  Richard  Locett,  M.A.  (8vo.  pp.  836, 
$1.75),  is  a  labor  of  love  in  memory  of  a 
cbasmate.  It  is  drawn  from  full  sources 
of  diary,  correspondence,  and  reports  to 
the  London  Misdonary  Society  as  well  as 
from  some  printed  articles  contributed  to 
Tark>aa  missionarv  journals.  The  former 
soorces  have  enabled  the  editor  to  present 
not  only  the  external  and  visible  facts,  but 
also  the  inner  story  of  struggle,  hope,  dis- 
coaragement  and  triumph.  The  author 
says  truly  of  the  writer  of  the  well-known 
trork  "  Among  the  Mongols"  (1882) :  '*  He 
bis  set  before  tliis  generation  a  noble  exam- 
yte  of  absolute  devotion  to  duty,  of  self- 
Bcrilice  that  shrunk  from  no  cost  in  the 
Kftice  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Chinese,  of 
5t«dy  perseverance  in  a  hard  pathway, 
eren  when  the  eagerly  longed  and  prayed- 
for  tokens  of  progress  were  not  vouch- 
«fed."  The  editor  has  done  well  to  let  Mr. 
Gilmoar*8  story  stand  so  largely  in  his  own 
words,  for  it  seems  to  bring  us  closer  to  the 
B^n.  his  spirit,  and  his  work. 

Tie  Story  of  Uganda  and  the  Victoria 
Xraoza  Mission.  Bv  Sarah  O.  Stock. 
(Itmo,  pp.  223.  $1.25.)  The  story  of 
James  Uannington,  the  martyr  bishop, 
tad  of  Alexander  Mackay,  with  their  fel- 
lows and  helpers,  is  too  recent  and  too  vivid 
to  need  more  than  mention  to  call  forth  in- 
terest. In  the  present  volume  we  have  a 
portrayal  of  what  is  indeed  a  *'  wondrous 
story"  concerning  the  planting  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  * '  the  marvellou5«  country  of  Ugan- 
dx"  The  tale  here  is  all  too  brief  to  cor- 
respond to  the  interest  and  importance  of 
the  facts. 

CkrUt  and  Our  Country,  by  the  Rev. 
J^hn  B.  Bobin$,  of  the  North  Georgia  Con- 
ference, is  a  book  which  is  a  sort  of  coun- 
teqwrt  to  Dr.  Strong's  "Our  Country," 
and  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  pre- 
sent '*  a  hopeful  view  of  Christianity  in 
the  present  day."  The  work  is  already  in 
its  fourth  edition.  (See  list  of  books  re- 
ceived.)   The  author  writes  with  enthu- 


siasm and  faith.  He  has  thought  much 
and  pondered  deeply  upon  his  theme,  and 
he  has  made  a  helpful  book.  Some  of  his 
chapters  are  headed  as  follows  :  Increasing 
Wealth  not  a  Danger  ;  Immigration  not  a 
Danger  ;  The  Needed  Christianity  of  the 
Present ;  Christianity's  Real  Antagonisms. 
Mr.  Robins  does  not  blink  the  ditflculties 
and  discouragements,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  looks  at  the  encouraging  features,  and 
thence  draws  hope  and  inspiration. 

Two  volumes  of  sermons  have  recently 
come  to  hand  :  T?u  Gospel  of  Gladness, 
by  David  James  BurreU,  D.D.,  and  Divine 
Balustrades,  hvBobert  S.  Mac  Arthur,  D.D. 
Both  men  are  New  York  pastors,  and  they 
preach  sermons  which  are  eminently  intel- 
ligible and  practical  Their  styles  of  com- 
position are  quite  different,  the  one  using 
short,  quick  sentences,  while  the  other 
elaborates  his  thought  in  more  rounded 
and  pleasing  phrase.  The  extent  to  which 
the  pulpit  has  been  affected  by  current 
critical  dibcussions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  volumes  contain  two  ser- 
mons which  discuss  some  of  the  results. 
Dr.  Burrell  takes  extreme  conservative 
ground,  and  roundly  asserts  some  things 
which  may  be  ouoted  in  order  to  indicate 
his  position.  The  title  of  a  sermon  is 
"Christ  and  the  Bible;  how  Thev Stand 
or  Fall  Together."  In  it  he  says  :  *' '  Thus 
the  Bible  is  the  complement  and  counter- 
part of  Christ.  The  incarnate  and  the  writ- 
ten Word  are  one— the  binomial  Word  of 
God.  .  .  .  And  whatever  the  Book  con- 
tains, whether  theological,  ethical,  or  sci- 
entific is  true,  absolutely  true."  "  It  is 
only  in  the  original  that  either  the  Incar- 
nate or  Written  Word  can  be  called  *  iner- 
rant.*  "  "  We  have  the  same  reasons  pre- 
cisely for  believing  in  the  errorlcssness  of 
the  original  copy  of  the  written  Word  as 
for  accepting  the  sinlessness  of  the  Incar- 
nate Word.  Both  alike  have  suffered  in 
*  transcription.'  "  We  are  treated  to  some 
minutiflB  in  the  same  connection.  "  lie 
[Christ]  learned  it  Fthe  Bible]  memoriter 
when  a  lad,  and  received  it  as  His  *  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  practice  ' — so  received 
It  without  any  twisting  of  language  or 
qualification  or  mental  reservation."  In 
the  first  temptation  Jesus  is  represented  as 
sayisng  :  "  For  I  rememl)er  what  my  dear 
mother  taught  me  out  of  the  Book—'  Man 
shall  not  live  bv  bread  alone.'  "  Appar- 
ently the  days  of  apocryphal  additions  to 
the  word  of  Scripture  has  not  passed  by. 
Quite  in  contrast  is  the  position  of  Dr. 
Mac  Arthur.  It  is  indicated  when  he  says  : 
"  Our  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  necessaJily 
progressive.  ..."  It  "should  be  studied 
on  scientific  principles. "  It "  asks  no  favors 
and  fears  no  appropriate  tests."  Instead 
of  saying  that  "  the  Bible  is  on  trial."  ho 
turns  the  matter  about  and  says  that  the 
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higher  criticism  "is  Itself  on  trial,"  a  far 
better  way  of  slating  the  position.  "  It  is 
needless  to  oppose  unverified  theories  ;  and 
it  is  wicked  tooling  to  old  prejudices  when 
new  truths  are  proved.'*  **  This  ciiticism 
has  done  good  Just  as  far  as  it  has  discov- 
ered truth.'*  With  regard  to  "  errancy,** 
Dr.  Mac  Arthur  says  :  *'  The  Bible  is  abso- 
lutely authoritative  on  matters  of  our  spir- 
itual life  and  faith.**  "To  insist  on  its 
historical  and  scientific  inemincy  Is  to 
mistaice  its  true  design  and  controlhng  pur- 
pose." 

Tlu  CaU  qfthe  Cross,  Four  College  Ser- 
mons. By  Rev.  George  D.  Herron,  D.D. 
lutroduction  by  President  GJeorge  A.  Qatcs. 
(New  York  and  Chicago  :  F.  H.  Resell 
Co..  1892,  12mo,  pp.  Ill,  75  cents.)  These 
sermons  are  excellent  in  conception  and 
execution.  They  are  pious  without  weak- 
ness, profitable  and  practical  without  rant, 
pointed  without  offence.  "We  quote  a  sin- 
gle sentence  upon  which  the  eye  has  fallen 
upon  opening  the  book  by  chance,  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole.  *'  A  religion  that  is  occupied, 
with  no  more  than  the  saving  of  one's  soul 
is  not  Christian,  whatever  else  it  mav 
be.  .  .  .  Every  moral  victory  of  yours  is 
a  triumph  for  the  race.** 

Two  Norihfield  Sermons  is  the  title  of  a 
little  book  by  Dr.  H.  Clay  TrumbtiU,  Edi- 
tor  of  the  Sunduy-School  Times.  (Philadel- 
phia :  Wattles,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  53.)  The 
subjects  are  "  Moral  Color-Blindness"  and 
**  Our  Duty  of  Making  the  Past  a  Suc- 
cess, "and  they  were  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  World's  Students'  Conference, 
at  Northfleld,  Mass..  in  1888  and  1892. 
They  are  bright  with  illustration,  forcible 
in  expression,  lucid  and  occasionally  col- 
loquial in  style  :  and  these  qualities  are  all 
used  to  enforce  the  lessons  which  form  the 
burden  of  the  discourses. 

A  Manual  of  Information  Concerning  the 
Episcopal  Church.  By  Rev.  George  W. 
Shinn^  D.  D. ,  Newton.  >Iass.  (New  York  : 
Tliomas  Whittaker,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  182, 
50  cents.)  The  Episcopal  Church  ;  its  doc- 
trine, its  ministry,  its  discipline,  its  wor- 
ship, and  its  sacraments.  By  George  Hodges, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. (The  same,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  95,  50 
cents.)  The  difference  in  the  titles  of  these 
books  is  indicative  of  the  difference  in  their 
methods  and  contents.  Dr.  Hodges'  book 
is  in  the  form  of  sermons  treating  of  the 
topics  noted  in  the  title-page,  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  advantages  and  limitations  inci- 
dent to  that  mode  of  presentation  Dr. 
Shinn,  on  the  contrary,  has  prepared  a  brief 
TTMHual  which  covers  all  the  points  upon 
which  the  stranger  or  the  uninstructed 
churchman  may  need  information.  It  is 
clearly  written,"  and  it  covers  a  great  deal 
of  ground.    Besides,  it  is  so  arranged  that 


it  can  be  used  in  the  class-room.  It  is  re- 
gretted that  limits  of  apace  do  not  allow  a 
longer  notice  of  these  two  contributions. 

Did  a  E'en  or  an  Egg  Exist  First  f  8uch 
is  the  title  of  a  little  book  by  "  Jacob  Hor- 
tier,**  (See  list  of  books  received.)  **  My 
talks  with  a  sceptic**  is  the  sub-title. 
The  argument  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialo^e 
in  whidi  the  narrator  has  naturally  the  ad- 
vantage. Many  of  the  points  made  by 
scepticism,  which  are  readily  caught  up 
by  the  average  man.  are  dealt  with,  and  it 
was  with  the  intent  of  aiding  such  object- 
ors to  faith  that  the  pages  were  prepared. 
The  final  outcome  of  it  all  is  summed  up 
as  follows:  "The  scientists  of  the  age 
have  as  yet  given  no  valid  reason  for  de- 
preciating the  great  verities  of  the  good 
old  Book,  and  the  Bible  still  remains  an  im- 
pregnable rock." 

Quakers  in  Pennsyl'cania  is  the  title  of  a 
recent  number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science.  The  author  is  Albert  C.  Apple- 
garth,  Ph.D.,  but  he  has  chosen  a  title  alto- 
gether too  broad  for  his  subject  unless  he 
has  presented  here  only  four  chapters  from 
what  is  to  ponstitute  a  larger  volume. 
These  subjects  relate  to  customs,  laws,  the 
attitude  toward  the  Indians  and  toward 
slavery.  The  eighty-four  pages  of  text 
are  entertaining  and  instructive,  but  they 
seem  to  embody  the  notes  taken  during  a 
search  for  materials  rather  tlian  the  elabo- 
rated results  of  the  search. 
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THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 

Hakpbb's  MAOAznnB  for  January  contains  ;  Fron- 
tispiece ;  Illustration  for  "  The  Unexpected  Guests," 
drawn  by  W.  T.  Smedley ;  *•  The  Old  Way  to  Dixie," 
by  Julian  Ralph ;  "  Proletarian  Paris,"  by  Theodore 
Cnild;  "Horace  Chase"  (a  novel),  by  Constance 
Fenimore  Woolson,  Part  I.:  "The  Unexpected 
Guests"  (a  farce),  bv  William  Dean  Howells  •  "  The 
Romance  in  the  Lire  of  Hefty  Burke,"  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis ;  ''  Pensions  :  the  Law  and  its  Ad- 
ministration," by  Edward  F.  Waite;  "The  Refu- 
gees" (a  tale  of  two  continents),  by  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Fart  I. ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man,"  by 
Henry  Van  Dyke ;  •♦  The  Rejected  Manuscript"  (a 
story),  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward ;  *^  Why 
We  Left  Russia,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow ;  "  Feline 
Amenities,"  by  Georae  du'Maurier;  "Tennyson," 
by  Annie  Fields;  "Editor^s  Study,"  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  ;  "  Editor's  Drawer,"  with  intro- 
ductory storv,  "  The  Prosecution  of  Mrs.  Dullet," 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

The  contents  of  The  Cbhtury  for  January  are  : 
"  Portrait  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittler;*  "  La  Grande 
Demoiselle,"  by  Grace  King ;  "  The  Great  Wall  of 
China,"  by  Romyn  Hitchcock  ;  "  A  Winter  Ride  to 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,"  by  N.  B.  Dennys  ;  "  The 
£1.000,000  Bank-Note."  by  Mark  Twain;  "The 
Lights  'o  London,'*  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney ; 
"The  Reward  of  the  Unrighteous,'*^  by  George 
Grantham  Bain;  "Crusty  Christopher"  (John  Wfl- 
Bon),  by  Henry  A.  Beers  ;  "Whlttfer,"  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  ;  "  The  Kindergarten  Movement,"  by 
Talcott  Williams  ;  "  The  Child-Garden,"  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder ;  "  The  Story  of  Millet's  Early  Life," 
by  Pierre  Millet ;  •'  An  Ulustrator  of  Dickens,"  by 
Arthur  Allchin  ;  "  A  Bridal  Measure,"  by  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  :  "  The  Cosmopolis  City  Club" 
(I.  why  and  How  the  Club  was  Organized),  by 
Washington  Gladden  ;  "  Benefits  Forgot."  n.  by 
Wolcott  Balesticr ;  "  To  Gipsyland,"  by  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell ;  "  Letters  of  Two  Brothers"  (Pas- 
sages from  the  Correspondence  of  General  and 
Senator  Sherman),  by  W.  T.  Sherman  and  John 
Sherman  ;  "  Personal  Studies  of  Indian  Life" 
("  Politics  and  Pipe-Dancing"),  by  Alice  C  Fletcher; 
**  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune/'  III,,  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison  ;  "  Lethe,"  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  ; 


*New  Day,"  by  Charles  Washington  Coleman; 
*  The  Mother,"  from  a  painting  by  Alice  D.  Kel- 
logg ;    "  Notable  Women,"  I.  (Dorothea  Dix),  by 


Mary  S.  Robinson. 

The  contents  of  ScRiBifER's  for  January  are  as 
follows  :  "  The  Muse  Urania,'*  frontispiece,  by  T. 
A.  Butler ;  "  The  Peary  Relief  Expedition,'*^  by 
Angelo  Heilprin  ;  "  Sonnets  after  the  Italian."  by 
John  Hall  Ingham ;  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,"  by  the  Marquis  de  Cbambrun;  "The 
Poor  in  Naples,"  by  Jpsaie  White  Va,  Mario  ;  "  An 
Old  Love-Letter."  by  Margaret  Crosby :  "  The  One 
I  Knew  the  Best  of  AH"  t'a  memory  of  the  mind  of  a 
child),  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Chapters  I.-IV. ; 
"  Impressions  of  a  Decorator  in  Rome"  (First  Paper), 


by  Frederic  Crowninshleld  *  "  Experience.^*  by 
lidith  Wharton:  ''The  Wanderings  of  Cochiti.^' 
by  Charles  F.  Lummls ;  "  Los  Caraquefloe,"  by 
F.  J.  Stimson ;  "  Historic  Momenta  :  The  Fall  of 
Sebastopol,"  by  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D.; 
♦•The  point  of  View"  (The  Historical  Novel,  Jokes 
by  Acclamation,  The  Sonnet  of  Arvers). 

TsB  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  contains  : 
"Old  Kaskaskia,"  in  four  parts— Part  Fiist— Mary 
Hartwell  Otherwood  :  "  George  William  Curtis  ana 
Civil  Service  Reform,"  Sherman  S.  Rogers  ;  "  The 
Feudal  dilefs  of  Acadia,"  I.,  Francis  Parkman  ; 
"  To  a  Wild  Rose  Found  In  October,"  Ednah  Proc- 
tor Clarke  ;  "  Diary  of  a  Nervous  Invalid,"  Edwin 
Lassetter  Bynner  ;  "  The  Russian  Kumys  Cure," 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood:  "A  Heart-Leaf  from  Stony 
Creek  Bottom,"  M.  E.  M.  Davis :  "  Ooladi  Rienzo,^* 
Harriet  Waters  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge ;  "  Pene- 
lope's English  Experiences,*'  in  two  parta — Part 
Ffrstr-  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ;  "In  a  Wintry  WU- 
demess  "  Frank  Bolles ;  ^  Edward  Augustua  Free- 
man," John  Fiske  ;  "  Shakespeare  in  '  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,' "  Sir  Edward  Strachey  ;  "  Reminia- 
cences  of  a  German  Nonagenarian,"  £.  P.  Evmna. 

The  contents  of  Lippincott's  for  January  are  aa 
follows  :  "  A  Pacific  Encounter,"  Mary  E.  Stick- 
nev  ;  "  A  Spanish  Painter,"  Colin  Campbell  Cooper ; 
"  Humility,"  Ina  Lillian  Peterson  ;  "  An  Old-Time 
Philadelphian"  (porirait).  Elisabeth  Ballister  Bates ; 
"  Gypsies  and  the  Poet,"  W.  L.  Shoemaker  ;  "  In 
War-Time,"  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood  ;  "  Acrosa  Dug 
Gap,"  8.  L.  Bacon  ;  "  An  Actress  and  her  Art'* 
(portrait),  Alfred  Stoddart ;  "  Bringing  Home  the 
Cows,"  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  ;  "  Foils  and  Fenc- 
ing," Eugeue  Van  Schalck  ;  "  Sweetheart,  to  You  1" 
William  H.  Hayne  ;  "  If  I  Might  Choose,"  Carrie 
Blake  Morgan  ;  "  A  Dictionary  Session  at  the  Acad- 
emy." translated  from  Emile  Bergerat  by  H.  F. 
Macnuning ;  "  Men  of  the  Day,"  M.  Crofton  ;  "  Gos- 
sip ol  the  Century,"  W.  S.  Walsh  ;  "  Recent  Ameri- 
can Fiction,"  AnneH.  Wharton  ;  "  With  the  Wits." 

The  contents  of  The  Cosxopolttan  for  Jana- 
ary  are  :  Frontispiece  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Fred- 
erick Leighton  ;  ^"^  The  Making  of  an  Illustrated  Mag- 
azine ;'*  "  Four  Famous  Artists,"  (3erald  Campbell; 
"  Japan  Revisited,"  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  ;  "  Beauties 
of  the  American  Stage,"  Joseph  P.  Read,  William  8. 
Walsh  ;  "  The  Conresslons  of  an  Automph-Hun- 
ter,"  Charles  Robinson  ;  "  The  English  Laureates,'* 
R.  H.  Stoddard  ;  "  The  Muses  of  Manhattan," 
Brander  Matthews,"  ♦*  Grant  Under  Fire,"  Theo- 
dore R.  Davis  ;  "  A  Traveller  from  Altrurla,"  W. 
D.  Howells  ;  "  The  Wheel  of  Time,"  Henry  James ; 
"  To  Those  Coming,"  Edith  M.  Thomas  ;  "  Co-op- 
erative Industrv,"  £.  E.  Hale  ;  "  The  Lost  Island,^* 
Louise  V.  Shelaon,  E  J.  Austen. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October.l  802. 
"  From  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  of  the  officers  in 
charge,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  to  all  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  pupils  placed  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory  home,  that  the  influences  surroandlng 
them  arc  of  the  most  helpful  and  beneficial  charac- 
ter. 

"The  great  success  that  is  attending  the  work  of 
the  institution  is  due  not  only  to  its  fortunate  sur- 
roundings, but  also  to  the  earnest  and  loyal  efforts 
of  its  large  corps  of  trustworthy  and  experienced 
teachers  and  officers.  Rarely  have  superior  advan- 
tages been  afforded  for  musical  study,  or  more  Ju- 
dicious safeguards  been  provided  for  the  moral  pro- 
tection of  young  women  outside  the  parental  roof, 
than  are  constantly  present  in  this  Conservatory." 

RICHARD  H.  Dana, 

President  Board  of  Tmstees. 

Edward  Everett  Hals, 
Pastor  South  Ck)ngregaUonal  Church,  Boston. 

Philip  S.  Moxox, 
Pastor  First  Baptist  Chnrch,  Boston. 

A.  J.  Gordon, 
Pastor  Clarendon  St.  Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mato. 

Mrs.  Mart  A.  Litebmorb. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells. 

Mrs.  Ole  Bull. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Cook. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  need  in  tbe  Index  of  Periodicals. 


Af.H.E.B. 

BlbLSacr. 

aiLQ. 
a  P.  R. 

C.T. 

IbLT. 
6.W. 
B.R. 

\\ 

M.H. 


African  M.  E.  Cborch  Review.   (Qnar- 

Andorer  Review. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.    (Qoarterly.) 
Baptist  Qaarteriy  Review. 
Church  Qnarterly  Review. 
Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly. 
Cumberland     Presbyterian    Review. 
.) 
Charities  Review. 
Christian  ThouKht. 
Expositor. 
Szpoeitory  Times. 
Good  Words. 
Homiletlc  Review. 
Lutheran  Quarterly. 
Methodist  Review.    (Bi-monthly.) 
Missionary  Herald. 


Aoressive  Chriatianity  in  India,  O.  F.  Pentecost, 

Ahton  Cracia,  Helen  Shipton«  GW. 

Aiaencan  Mission  in  E^rpt,  The,  D.  L.  Leonard, 

XbiR. 
Aacient  Mannscript.  An,  A.  Baker,  NHM. 
Ar  there  Maccabean  Psalms  ?  Harlan  Creelman, 

O.NTS, 
Atdtode  of  the  Educated  Classes  of  India  toward 

Cfanstianitv.  J.  £.  Robinson,  fiiLisR. 
BoftoQ  Monday  Lectures— Seventeenth  Season.  Jo- 

•eph  Cook,  OD. 
BnhmoSomaj,  The,  Protap  Chnnder  Mozoomdar, 

XW. 
Gucy,  Foremnnere  of,  A.  J.  Gordon,  MlssR. 
Cbariocs  or  Shields  r    A  Note  on  Psalm  XL VI.,  W. 

Ttylor  Smith,  TTh. 
Unit,  the  Life  and  Light  of  Hen,  John  Clifford, 

GW. 
Chivttan  Church,  The  Founding  of  the,  Clyde  W. 

Vottw,  0XT8. 
Cferistianitv,  The  Future  of,  William  M.  Salter,  NW. 
Ctoistian  Religion,  The  Truth  of  the,  Julius  Kaftan, 

TOl 
Cliuch  Congress,  Thoughts  on  tbe,   Archdeacon 

Fwrar.  BCh. 
Cbarch  in  Germany  and  the  Social  Question,  The, 

John  Graham  Brooks.  NW. 
Chnrch  Movement  in  183^  A  La3rman's  Reminis- 

onses  of  the,  by  G.  W..  NHM 
CoUins,  Jennie,  and  her  Boffin's  Bower,  Margaret 

Andre  vs  Allen,  CR. 
Ootambos,  The  Career  of,  Channcey  M.  Depew,  OD. 
Dath  of  Children,  The,  E.  J.  Hardy,  SM. 
lartier  Protestant  Missions,  Charles  C.  Starbuck, 

AB. 
!■«»  Pllgiimage  to  Rome,  An,  J.  T.  Woolryche 

Pwowne,  RCh. 
Education,  The  Five  L's  in,  Samuel  Harris,  AR. 
Bmira  Reformatory,  The,  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  CR. 
faws  in  tlie  Bible,  Hay  S.  Escott,  TTh. 
Udcal  and  the  Etymological,  The,  Theodore  W. 

Hflnt,HR. 
Inl  One.  The  Gifts  of  the,  H.  H.  Almond,  ExT. 
Excavations  at  Old  LachUh,  Chas.  F.  Kent,  ONTS. 
gce^wif  of  2Sd  Psalm,  T.  H.  Rich,  TTr. 
Pim  Psalm,  The,  O.  D.  Ginsburg,  TTh. 
Genaso  Theotogy,  Our  Debt  to,  J.  S.  Banks,  ExT. 
God,  Tbe  Panoply  of,  Robert  Scott,  ExT. 
Good-Will  to  Men,  B.  Waugh,  SM. 
Oojpel  Among  the  Jews,  The,  M.  A.  B.  Howard, 

gofpei  and  the  Age,  The,  8.  McComb,  TTr. 
w«fo.  Professor  Thomas  HUl,  James  Iverack.  ExT. 
wsUda  of  the  City  of  London,  Leaves  from  the  His- 
^tonr  of  tbe.  Charies  Welch,  NHM 
BellTheHistoricai  Stndy  of,  WUliam  W.  McLane, 

Hoaifltties,  Walter  Hawkins,  A.  B.  Gregory,  J.  J. 

lo^ram,  W.  E.  Daly,  James  Denny,  PM, 
H^^/w  Sboold  Appeals  to  Fear  of  Future  Retri- 

botloo  Bater  into  Preaching,  H.  W.  Warren.  HR. 


Miss.  R. 
N.  H.  M. 
N.  W. 
O.  D. 

O.  N.  T.  S. 
P.M. 

rrIr. 

(Quarterly. 
R.Ch. 
R.Q.R. 
8  A.  H. 
8.  M. 
T.  Th. 
T.  Tr. 
Y.R. 
Y.  M. 


Missionary  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

The  New  World. 

Oar  Dav. 

Old  and.  New  Testament  Student. 

Preachers'  Magazine 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
Reformed  Qaarteriy  Review. 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
The  Thinker. 
The  Treasury. 
The  Yale  Review. 
The  Young  Man. 


Irish  Church,  The  Effect  of  Disestablishment  on 

the.  Professor  Stokes,  RCh. 
Is  Physical  Death  a  Penalty  ?  J.  Leadingham,  ONTS. 
Jesus,  the  Birth  and  Infancy  of,  Albert  R^ville, 

NW. 
Jewish  Life  in  Europe  and  Palestine,  George  M 

Stone,  TTr. 
Love  of  Christ,  The,  By  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

SM. 
Methodism  and  the  Andover  Theology,  John  A. 

Faulkner,  AR. 
Missions  in  South  China,  Progress  of,  C.  R.  Hager, 

MH. 
Missions,  The  Heroic  in.  A.  R.  Buckland,  SM. 
Monistic  Theory  of  the  Soul,  The,  James  T.  Bixby, 

NW. 
Moses :  His  Life  and  Its  Lessons,  Mark  Guy  Pearse, 

Moslem  "  Back-Fire,"  A,  J.  K.  Wilson,  MissR. 

Moslem  Women  According  to  the  Teachings  of  the 
Quran,  The  Status  of,  E.  M.  Wherry,  MiosR. 

Nicolle,  Leontine  :  Her  Life  and  Work,  Miss  McB- 
vaine,  CR. 

Old  Testament  and  Ancient  Monuments,  A.  H. 
Sayce,  TTr. 

Old  Testament  In  the  Light  of  the  Literature  of  As- 
svria  and  Babylonia,  The,  Theo.  G.  Pinches,  ExT. 

Old  Testament,  The  Moral  and  Devotional  Value  of 
the,  8.  li.  Driver,  ExT. 

Our  "  Modem  Aristotle "  and  the  Theistic  Argu- 
ments, D.  S.  Gregory,  CT. 

Pasumalai  Institution  JubiLee,  The,  Jotm  P.  Jones, 
MH. 

Paul,  St.,  The  Classical  Learning  of,  J.  E.  H.  Thom- 
son. TTh. 

*^  Philosophy  and  Physical  Science,'^  Mattson  Mon- 
roe Curtis,  CT. 

Post-Exilic  Legalism  and  Pos^Exilic  Literature, 
George  H.  Schodde,  ONTS. 

Progressive  Orthodoxy,  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  NW. 

Progress  of  the  Churches,  The,  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
Dr.  Mackennal.  Dr.  Clifford,  P  W.  Bunting,  RCh. 

Recent  Legislation  Affecting  Dependent.  Defective 
and  Delinquent  Classes,  William  B.  Sliaw,  CR. 

Renan,  Ernest,  H.  R.  Haweis,  RCh. 

Revised  Version  a  Failure,  Is  the  ?  J.  F.  B.  Tinllng, 
ExT. 

Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  The  Present  Position  of 
the,  G.  Santayana,  NW. 

Ryle's  "  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,"  J.  A.  Selbie, 

School's  In  Mission  Work,  The  Place  of,  F.  D.  Fin- 
ney, Miss.  R. 

Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  The,  R.  Waddy  Moss,  PM. 

Sermon,  Seeds  from  Buskin,  Henry  Barraclough, 
PM. 

Servetus.  Michael  Joseph  Henry  Allen.  NW. 

Shop  and  Girls,  J.  H.  Hyslop,  CT. 

Sign  on  the  Door-post,  The.  J.  G.  Kitehen,  TTr. 

Sorrow,  The  Forestalling  of,  H.  H.  OakJey.  GvV. 

Spirituality  an  Element  in  True  Exegesis,  James  F. 
Campbell,  HR. 
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story  of  the  Lejrden  Pastor,  The,  William  Elliot 

Griffin,  HR. 
Sweating  Syetem,  The,  Joseph  Lee,  CR. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Stephen  Henry  Thayer,  AR, 
Tennyson,  Lord,  as  a  Relijirioas  Teacher,  Archdeacon 

Farrar,  H.  R.  Haweis,  W.  J.  Dawson,  RCh. 
Theism,  Notes  on,  Noah  K.  Davis.  CT. 
Training  for  Citizens,  The,  Merrill  Bdward  Gates, 

TTr. 
Trappist  Monastery  in  Chinese  Mongolia,  A,  Savage 

Laudor,  NHM. 
Tme  "  Forward  Movement ;  "  or,  A  Hi«[her  Stand- 
ard  of  Consecration,   The,   Arthur  T.  Pierson, 

Miss.  R. 
What  was  Man  Before  He  Was  ?  Richard  Abbey, 

CT. 
What  We  Supposed  All  Intelligent  People  Knew,  J. 

M.  Bucklev,  CT. 
World  Ontsfde  of  Science,  A,  Thomas  Wentworth 

Hlgrinsonj  NW. 
World^s   Colambian   Exposition,    The   Bureau   of 

Charities   and   Correction  of  the,   Nathaniel  S. 

Rosenan,  CR. 
World's  Fair,  Liquor  and  Lawlessness  at  the,  W.  F. 

Crafts,  OD. 
Zoroaster  and  IsraAI,  James  Hope  Monlton,  TTh. 


CONTENTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  PERIODICALS. 

THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW 

Boston,  November,  189«. 

The  Five  L's  in  Education. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Earlier  Protestant  Missions. 

Methodism  and  the  Andover  Theology. 

THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 
New  York,  December,  1802. 

The  Bureau  of  Ctiarities  and  Correction  of  the 

World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
The  Sweating  System. 
Jennie  Collins  and  Her  Boffin's  Bower. 
Leontine  Nicolli :  Her  Life  and  Work. 
The  Elmira  Reformatory. 
Recent  Legislation  Affecting  Dependent,  Defective 

and  Delinquent  Classes. 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT. 

New  York,  December,  1892. 

Our  ** Modem  Aristotle"  and  the  Theistic  Argu- 
ments. 
What  was  Man  Before  He  Was  f 
Shop  and  Girls. 

'•  Philosophy  and  Physical  Science." 
"  Notes  on  Theism." 
What  We  Supposed  All  Intelligent  People  Knew. 

EXPOSITORY  TIMES. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  December,  1893. 

Professor  Thomas  Hill  Green. 

Is  the  Revised  Version  a  Failure  ? 

The  Moral  and  Devotional  Value  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  Gifts  of  the  Evil  One. 

Ryle's  "  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament." 

Our  Debt  to  German  Theology. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Literature  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

The  Panoply  of  God. 

GOOD  WORDS. 

Alston  Crucls. 

Old  Huguenot  Dublin  and  its  Weaving  Industries. 

"  Returned  with  Thanks." 

The  Forestalling  of  Sorrow. 

Some  Old  German  Wood- Engravers. 

The  Gulf  of  Corinth 

Oh,  Darling,  when  Tou  Love  Me. 

Concerning  Motbers-in-Law. 


Hauteville  House. 

An  Old  Song. 

Linlithgow. 

Nurse  El  Lsia. 

Light  from  EmmauB. 

Christ,  the  Life  and  Light  of  Men. 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW. 

New  York,  London,  Toronto,  December,  1802. 

The  Historical  Study  of  Hell. 

How  Far  Should  Appeals  to  Fear  of  Future  Retribu- 
tion Enter  into  Preaching. 
The  Ethicbl  and  the  Etymological. 
The  Story  of  the  Leyden  Pastor. 
Spirituality  an  Element  in  True  Exegesis. 

THE  MISSIONARY  HERALD. 

Boston,  December,  1893. 

The  Pasnmalai  Institution  Jubilee. 

Prrgress  of  Missions  in  South  China. 

Letters  from  the  Missions:  Madura,  North  China, 

Japan,  Mexico,  Zulu,  W.  Central  Africa,  Earopeiia 

Turkey. 

THE  MISSIONARY  REVIEW. 
London,  New  York,  Toronto,  December,  1893. 

The  Tme  *'  Forward  Movement ;  "   or,  A  Higher 

Standard  of  Consecration. 
The  Place  of  Schools  in  Mission  Work. 
The  American  Mission  in  Egypt. 
The  Gospel  Among  the  Jews. 
Forerunners  of  Carey.    II. 
The  Status  of  Moslem  Women  According  to  the 

Teachings  of  the  QurJLn. 
A  Moslem^'  Back- Fire." 
Attitude  of  the  Educated  Classes  of  India  Toward 

Christianity. 

HEWBERY  HOUSE  MAGAZINE. 

London,  December,  1893. 

An  Ancient  Manuscript. 

A  Trappist  Monastery  in  Chinese  Mongolia. 

The  Slowly  Grtoding  Mills.    Chape.  XXL-XXTV. 

A  Sing-Song  at  the  Postmen's  Rest. 

The  Traveller. 

A  Layman's  Reminiscences  of  the  Church  Move- 
ment in  1888. 

The  Sense  of  Humor. 

The  Sunday  Epistles  Dlustrated. 

Leaves  from  the  History  of  the  Guilds  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Jewish  Sketches.    V.    The  Home. 

The  Children's  Treasuries. 

*•  Rough."    The  Story  of  a  Dog. 

NEW  WORLD. 

New  York,  December,  1893. 

The  Brahmo  Somai. 

The  Future  of  Christianity. 

Progressive  Orthodoxy. 

Michael  Servetns. 

The  Present  Position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Church  in  Germany  and  the  Social  Question. 

The  World  Outside  of  Science. 

The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus. 

The  Monistic  Theory  of  the  Soul. 

OUR  DAY. 

Boston  and  Chicago,  December,  1808. 

The  Career  of  Columbus. 

Aggressive  Christiauity  in  India. 

Liquor  and  Lawlessness  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  STODENT. 

Hartford,  November-December,  1898. 

Are  the  Maccabean  Psalms  ?    II. 

Pos^Ezilic  Legalism  and  Post-Exilic  Literature. 
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bPhjvieal  DeaUi  a  Penmlty  1 

liavidons  at  Old  Lachisn. 

The  fbonding  of  the  Chmtian  Church. 

PREACHERS*  MAGAZINE. 

Kew  York,  Decemher,  1892. 

MoHt :  His  life  and  its  Leasona. 
anaon.  Seeds  from  Ruakin. 
The  Sennon  oq  the  Mount. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

Lo^on,  Norember,  1892. 

Tte  Ptosraes  of  the  Charchea. 

Lord  Tenn jeon  aa  a  Religioos  Teacher. 

The  Uect  of  DiaeatabUahmeDt  on  the  Irish  Chnrch. 

IhPiiibts  00  the  Church  Congreea. 


iaEaner  Pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

SOHDAY  MAGAZUE. 

iiaborgh,  London,  Dublin,  December,  1892. 

M-BroUwra. 

IheLoreofChriat. 

'h  WiTB  Tliat  We  Know  Not." 

TheViBioiiof  Eorea. 

TkOoofo Trdning  Inatitation,  Colwyn Bay. 

The  Heroic  hi  Miadcma. 
CWsiOmtBoof. 
Tk Good  Shepherd. 
TheDeuhof  ChiUben. 
"Good-Win  to  Men.*' 

THE  THIHKER. 
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fcUasUhl.  New  York :  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  1808.  Pp. 
i,4fl.«l,  liniD,  doth,  $2.00. 


CHRONICLE. 

iCIotm  on  tht  Kth  of  each  month.) 

-*».  tt.  Thirty.4hlrd  anniversary  of  the  American 
wioBsiy  Bodety  in  Philadelphia. 

Sm.  a-84.  **  Continental  Congress  "  of  the  Salva- 
*o  Amy  in  New  York  City. 

*». «.  Plymoath  Church,  Brooklyn,  decides  to 
JJMjPid  ita  Bmud  contiibation  to  the  American 
nBdof  Commiasioners  of  Foreign  Missions. 

^V.  Meeting  of  tbe  College  of  Bishops  of 
"■Mfttodiit  Episcopal  Chnrch,  at  Omaha. 
Im.  n^,  state  Sonday-School  Convention  at 
^<*wter,  Mass. 

J'^'  1>-  Annoal  meeting  of  the  Bplscopal  Arch- 
■'•'Wtty  of  New  York. 

^  3-&  National  Prison  Congress  at  Baltimore. 

JJ'^IS  CoDclosion  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Henry 
nwiitd  Smith  at  Cincinnati,  for  heresy.  He  was 
""•d  goflty  and  sentenced  to  suspension.    He  will 


-Jj.  W  oowecration  of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  H. 
5zil^**Ei>'  ^>»  (Protestant  Episcopal)  dioceae 
«  Spokaos,  Waah.,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Dee.  la  Sixty-aixth  annnal  maaUng  of  tbe  New 
York  Citv  Mission  and  Tract  Society  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 

*'  Peace  Sunday,'*  observed  at  the  request  of  the 
Universal  Peace  Congress,  held  Ui  London,  1800. 

Dte.  10-20.  Meetins  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  at  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  J.  Z.  Tyler,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been 
elected  National  Superintendent  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  of  the  Christian  (Baptist)  En- 
deavor societies. ' 

The  Rev.  B.  P.  Cowan,  D.D.,  of  Pittsburg,  baa 
been  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Professor  Williston  Walker  has  been  inangnrated 
Waldo  Professor  of  Germanic  and  Western  Church 
History  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary ;  Pro- 
fessor E.  K.  Johnson  has  entered  upon  his  auties  aa 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Red  Wing  Seminary, 
Minnesota ;  the  Rev.  William  P.  Ten  K>oeck,  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  In  Seabury  Divinity  School.  Faribault, 
Minn.;  and  the  Rev.  Qeorae  Adam  Smith  has  taken 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  Free  Chnrch  College,  Glaagow. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D.,  has  been  nomi« 
nated  as  Moderator  of  the  next  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Rev.  Walter 
Morison,  D  D.,  as  Moderator  of  the  next  English 
Presoyterian  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Tidball,  D.D.,  of  Camden, 
N.  J.fdeclinea  the  bishopric  of  Yeddo,  Japan  ;  the 
Rev.  Wilfrid  Bird  Hornby  accepts  his  election  to 
the  bishopric  of  Nyassaland,  Africa ;  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Dawes  will  accept  his  election  to  the 
newly  created  See  of  Rockhampton,  Australia. 

The  Pope  has  appointed  Cardinal  Seraflno  Yan- 
nntelli  to  the  important  and  delicate  post  of  Bologna. 
He  has  also  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate  Dr.  Kopp, 
Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau ;  and  Dr.  Krementz, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  most  noteworthy 
action  of  the  Pope  this  year  is,  doubtless,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Theodore  Kohn  to  be  Princc- 
Archblshopof  Omntz.  Austria.  This  post  carriea 
with  it  the  Cardinal^  hat  The  noteworthy  circum- 
stance is  tbe  elevation  of  a  convert  from  Judaism  to 
so  elevated  a  position  in  the  church. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Harris,  D.D ,  is  now  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  8t.  LouU  Obtervfr^  the 
organ  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Professor  Davison,  of  the  English  Wealeyan 
Methodist  Handsworth  College,  has  been  charged 
with  heresy  and  acquitted,  tbe  charges  bemg 
founded  mainly  on  hia  acceptance  of  the  theory  or 
the  composite  character  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  the 
non-Davidian  authorship  of  certain  psalms. 

The  President  of  France,  in  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  services  to  that  country  rendered  by 
the  McAU  Mission,  baa  conferred  upon  Mr.  McAA 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Cheeseman,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, and  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Missions  of  Liberia,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Liberia. 

A  new  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  bring  the  Anglican 
Church  and  tne  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East 
(Greek  Church)  into  closer  relations,  by  tbe  ao- 
pointment  of  two  clergymen  at  Jerusalem,  to 
^*  exhibit  tokens  of  that  firatemal  desire  for  union 
...of  which  many  members  in  both  churches  have 
so  often  spoken.'*  The  movement  is  under  the 
direction  of  '*The  General  Committee  for  the 
Defence  of  Church  Principles  in  Palestine.** 

OBITUARY. 

Austin,  Right  Rev.  William  Piercy  (Church  of 
England),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Guiana  and  Primate  of 
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Literary  Department. 


(be  West  Indies,  at  Georgetown,  Bemerara,  Nov.  9, 
aged  85.  He  was  gradoated  from  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  1829:  oraained  a  deacon  in  Barbadoes, 
1831 ;  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  18S8  ;  returned  to 
Demerara,  188S ;  appointed  Rural  Dean  of  Eese- 
qnibo,  1CB6 ;  made  Archdeacon  of  British  Oniana, 
1837;  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  first 
Bishop  of  Guiana,  184S,  at  the  age  of  thirtv-flve ; 
became  Primate  of  the  West  Indies,  1889;  ap- 
rointed  Prelate  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Georse,  1891.  He  was  known  as  the  *^  Nestor  of 
the  Church,''  having  celebrated  his  Episcopal 
JnbUee  early  in  1892. 

Bullock,  Ber.  Joseph  James  (Southern  Presby- 
terian), D.D.,  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  November  9,  ased 
79.  He  was  gradnatea  f rom  Centre  College,  Ky., 
188S,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seroinarv, 
1836 ;  he  was  ordained  and  became  pastor  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  1887 ;  became  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Kentucky,  1838 ;  agent  for  Domestic 
Missions,  1847  ;  tiastor  at  Walnut  Hill,  also  princi- 
pal of  the  Female  Academy  in  that  plaoe,  1849^53 ; 
pastor  of  Second  Church,  Louisville,  1853;  re- 
turned to  Walnut  Hill,  18S5 ;  pastor  of  Franklin 
Street  Church,  Baltimore,  1861 ;  of  Second  Church, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  1870 ;  of  First  Church,  Alexan- 
dria, 1874 ;  and  Chaplain  United  States  Senate, 
1879-1884.  He  was  elected  Moderator  of  the 
Southern  General  Assembly  which  met  in  Balti- 
more in  1888. 

Campbell,  Bev.  Samuel  Minor  (Presbyterian), 
D.D.,  at  Minneapolis,  November  17,  aged  70.  He 
was  graduated  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1849;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  at  Paris 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  18B0 ;  became  pastor  at  Danville,  1857  ; 
of  the  Westminster  Chuxch,  Utica,  1858 :  of  the 
Central  Church,  Bochester,  1866 ;  took  charge  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Minneapolis,  1881. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council 
at  Edinbuivh  In  1878.  Besides  volumes  of  sermons, 
he  has  puDlished  ** Across  the  Desert :  A  Life  of 
Moses,"  and  '*  The  Story  of  Creation.'' 

ITorJ,  Tic'v.  Fentrm  Jolin  Anthony  (Church  of 
Engljoi'li,  fi.b  uAujibntlFLs  1875),  in  Cambriili^c, 
Novi'jaii'.  r  ;;ii,  I! Lid  f^.  lie  wa*  (rnii1ujii<?d  from 
I^Sntt^  ri.llv'f  (  ill  n  bridge,  B  A*,  fi^jt*.  ana  M.A,, 
18^1 ;  wad  i]rctain4L«d  deacon,  18iM,  and  piiest.  \}^  % 
fellow  of  Trinity  Collc^,  Igaa-S?,  aftd  of  Eai- 
maiLLifl  Colleger  ^Incc  IHTS  \  was  vicar  of  St  Ippo- 
|jt«,  3»5T-Ta;  ExarnSnintf  Chnpliiin  to  the  Bifth^.f/ qf 
By,  1871  7^;  Uiilutmn  LBClurer  In  1871  %  Divinity 
lecttu^r  mX  Eimnanuel  Collt^i",  IB7*1  T^ ;  HuJeeftJi 
profi»<j»or  of  Divinity  In  EmmATiuel  Collep!^  IW7B- 
87,  since  that  date  Ijady  Mufiqitt-t  f^rcjfeMor  of 
Divinity.  His  fanm  will  rv«*t  oi»  nie  joint  tdi  tons  hip 
wUh  i'ltijoti  Wf  8!X!CJtt.  of  "  Tli«  ?*uw  Tc^tiiEJieiU  In 
the  Orii^inal  GrtH'k.  A  Revised  Teit,  with  Intro- 
ducUcin  ami  Appendli '*— the  now  famous*' Wts&t- 
colt  and  flort  Tc^xt/''  Bf»Id»  thle  moniiincntAl 
work  he  baH  written  two  leftmed  trtfiiii(*L*rt  on 
''*  liioroiYfvifr  ©ei>¥,*'  und  '*  The  fomrtantlnopnlitaii 
and  other  KasH'm  rn?#d»  of  the  Founli  Cetitury^" 
js,nd  nnnieTtHLH  £D(iiE3UiEie  Mtd  eiicyclomt^l/i  urllclta^ ; 
he  will*  iiImo  o  mt^mber  of  tlst'!  Xcw  T(*tamoiit 
Bevision  Company. 

Lavigerie,  Charles  Martial  Allemand  (Roman 
Catholic),  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Carthage  and 
Algiers,  at  Algiers,  November  S6,  aged  67.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Petit  Seminaire  de  St.  Nicolas,  under 
the  celebrated  Abb^  Dapanloop  ;  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  1847 :  he  became  Professor  of  Latin 
at  the  £cole  des  Cannes,  soon  being  advanced  to 
the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  Sorbonne ; 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Nancy,  1863;  was 
transferred  to  the  See  of  Algiers,  1807,  being  thus 
elevated  to  the  Archbishopric,  and  was  raised  to  the 
Cardinalate  in  1882.  The  title  of  Primate  of  Africa 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Pope  in  recognition  of 
his  charitable  work  for  the  Arabs  and  for  his  anti- 
slavery  activity.  He  was  also  one  of  the  men  who 
did  most  in  reconciling  the  Vatican  and  the  French 
Government  after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 

Lundj,  Bev.  John  P.  (Protestant  Bpiscopal).  D.D., 
in  Philadelphia,  December  la,  aged  69.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  1846 


became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sins 
Sing,  N.  Y.,  the  same  year ;  entered  the  Proteetain 
Episcopal  Church,  1861 ;  was  ordained  a  deacon  in 
that  church.  1864  ;  served  several  years  as  chaplain 
of  Sing  Sing  prison  ;  became  rector  of  the  Choxch 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  New  York  Citv,  18B0  ;  re- 
signed because  of  ill-health,  1865.  His  literary 
reputation  rests  on  his  **  Monumental  Christianity ; 
or.  The  Art  of  Symbolism  of  the  Primitive  Christian 
Church." 

Maurenbrecher,  Karl  Peter  Wilhelm,  D.D-,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Leipzig,  in  Leipzig,  November 
6,  aged  54.  He  became  Pnvatdoceut  at  Bonn,  1861  ; 
was  called  as  Professor  of  History  to  Dorpat,  1867  ; 
went  from  there  to  KOnigsberg,  1869 ;  returned  to 
Bonn.  1877,  and  thence  was  called  to  Leipzig,  1884, 
retaining  this  last  professorship  till  his  death.  The 
most  notable  of  his  publications  (in  (German)  are 
'*Charies  V.  and  the  German  Protestants  In  1545- 
55,'*  **  England  in  the  Eariv  Period  of  the  Refomoa- 
tion,''  *' Studies  and  Sketches  of  the  History  of  the 
Times  of  the  Reformation,*'  and  *' History  of  the 
Catholic  Reformation.'* 

Scott,  Rer.  John  W.  (Presbyterian),  D.D.  (Aa- 
gusta  College,  18S7).  in  Washington  at  the  White 
House,  November  29,  aged  92.  He  was  graduated 
from  Washington  College,  1823 ;  snent  a  year  in 
study  at  Yale  College ;  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences  at  his  Alma  Mater,  18M  ;  was 
called  to  Miami  University,  1828,  remaining  there 
till  1845  as  professor ;  meanwhile  he  had  been  or> 
dained  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  1832,  and  gave  in- 
fetructlon  from  1833  in  ecclesiastical  history  In  con> 
nection  with  Miami  University;  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  Farmers'  (now  Belmont)  (College,  1845  ; 
beciune  head  of  a  female  seminary  at  Oxford  ;  ac- 
cepted professorship  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Hanover 
College,  1860,  supplying  also  the  pulpit  of  Hanorer 
Church  ;  he  was  afterward  engaged  as  supply  In  ts- 
rious  churches  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  gare 
aid  to  various  feeble  educational  institutions.  From 
1880  to  1889  he  was  an  employee  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  Pension  Bureau,  resigning  that  poeition  when 
his  son-inlaw  was  luangurated  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Wordsworth,  Right  Rev.  Charles  (Epiaoopal 
Church  of  Scotland),  D.C.L.  (Oxford,  1853),  D.D., 
(Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews),  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
oiews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,  at  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  5,  aged  86.  He  was  graduated  from  Christ 
(niurch,  (Oxford,  B.A..  1890,  and  M.A.,1834  ;  was 
ordained  deacon,  1834,  and  priest,  1840 ;  was  tutor 
for  several  years,  during  that  time  giving  instruction 
to  Mr.  GlaOBtone  and  Cardinal  Manning ;  was  mas- 
ter of  Winchester  College,  1885-45 ;  waitlen  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Qlenalmond,  1847-54  ;  consecrated  bish- 
op, 1853.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  of  Revisers,  and  has  published  a  number 
of  works  of  which  may  be  mentioned  *'  Christian 
Boyhood  at  a  Public  School."  ''  On  Shakespeare's 
Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible,"  "Outlinee  of  the 
Christian  Ministry."  "  Discourse  on  Scottish  Church 
History,"  and  "  Public  Appeals  in  Behalf  of  Chris- 
tian Liberty." 

CALENDAR. 

Dte.  88->7<3n .  4  Decennial  Missionary  Ckmf eronoe 
of  India  at  Bombay. 

Jan.  1-8.  Week  of  Prayer.  The  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  has  suggested  the  following 
programme  for  the  services :  Jan.  1,  sermons  on  **  The 
halted  Saviour's  Gifts  for  Men  ;"  Jan.  2,  ''  Bn- 
miliation  and  Thanksgiving;"  Jan.  8,  **  The 
Church  Universal ;"  Jan.  4,^*  Nations  and  their 
Rulers ;"  Jan.  5,  "  Foreign  Missions  ;"  Jan.  6, 
''  Home  Missions  and  the  Jews  ;"  Jan.  7,  **  Families 
and  Schools  ;"  Sunday,  Jan.  8,  sermons  on  ••  The 
Promised  Outpouring^'  and  **The  Plain  Cfm- 
mand." 

Feb,  15-18.  Sixth  Annual  Deaconess  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Cincinnati. 

Fth.  16-17.  Meeting  of  the  Inter- Seminary  Dis- 
trict Missionary  Alliance  Convention  at  New  Brr— 
wick,  N.  J. 
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Wellhausbn  on  the  Minor  Prophets. — ^The  fifth  volume  of  Well- 
htasen's  Sketches  and  Preliminaries^  containing  the  minor  prophets, 
translated  into  German  with  notes,  will  be  prized  by  students  as  a  contribu- 
tioD  of  no  small  value  to  the  textual  and  exegetical  criticism  of  these 
interesting  and  important,  but  until  recently  underrated,  monuments  of 
ancient  Hebrew  literature.  The  first  feature  which  arrests  the  reader's 
ttkention  is  the  arrangement  of  these  twelve  prophetical  tracts,  which  is 
«Tidently  intended  to  be  chronological.  The  volume  opens  with  "  the 
ample  "  Amos,  *'  the  choragus  of  the  prophets  of  the  Assyrian  period."  Next 
eome  "  the  original  Hosea,*'  **  the  rhetorical  Micah,*'  Zephaniah,  Nahum, 
led  Habakkuk.  The  group  of  post-Exilic  prophecies  is  headed  by  the  Book 
of  Haggai,  which  is  followed  by  Zechariah,  Malswhi,  Obadiah,  Joel,  written 
vhen  the  Exile  was  in  the  distant  past,  and  Jonah  composed  long  after  the 
time  of  the  prophet  whose  name  it  bears,  but  before  the  commencement  of 
fte  second  century  B.C.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  inferred  from  this 
ttrangement  that  the  whole  of  a  book  necessarily  belongs  to  one  period. 
Pottions  are  repeatedly  excised  as  interpolations,  or  are  regarded  as  additions 
from  another  hand.  The  last  eight  verses  of  Amos,  for  example  (ix.  8-14),  are 
rejected  on  account  of  the  utter  unlikeness  of  their  tone  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses.  **  Perhaps  they  were  appended  by  a  Jew  of  a  later  age,  who 
removed  the  original  close  of  the  book  because  it  sounded  too  harsh."  The 
bst  chapter  of  Hosea  also  is  supposed  to  contain  very  little  from  the  pen  of 
to  prophet.  The  last  six  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah  are  with  most 
cn^cs  assigned  to  a  later  age  than  the  preceding  chapters.  Dr.  C.  H.  H. 
bright,  in  the  introduction  to  his  well-known  Commentary,  included  Well- 
Wns^  among  the  scholars  disposed  to  assign  the  chapters  in  question  to  a 
^  previous  to  the  Captivity,  but  a  brief  footnote  pronounces  this  an 
•nor.  "I  have  never  doubted,"  writes  the  German  critic,  "that  these 
«^)ter8  were  more  recent  than  chapters  i.-viii."  These  six  chapters  (ix.-xiv.j 
ftre  assigned  io  more  than  one  author,  chap,  xii.,  for  instance,  exhibiting  a 
different  style  from  chap.  ix.  The  volume  abounds — as  could  only  be 
expected  from  the  author's  reputation — in  interesting  discussions  and  useful 
n^estions,  a  few  of  which  we  briefly  summarize  in  the  hope  that  these 
^ecimens  may  induce  many  to  study  the  work  for  themselves.  (1)  The 
much-debated  question  which  is  forced  on  the  attention  of  every  careful  reader 
of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Hosea — history  or  allegory — is  examined  in  a 
long  and  striking  note.  The  decision  arrived  at  is  in  favour  of  the  historical 
^ifiv,  Wellhausen  Mill  believing  with  Ewald  that  Gomer  bath  Diblaim 
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was  the  prophet's  actual  wife.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  attaches  weight  to 
the  absence  of  symbolic  meaniog  from  the  woman's  name,  but  considers  that 
of  itself  insufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  found  in  the  supposition  that  Hosea  recognized  the  Divine 
purpose  in  his  domestic  experience  only  after  marriage.  Comer's  character 
was  quite  unknown  to  him  at  first.  After  a  time,  however,  he  discovered  it 
and  began  to  realize  that  he  had  been  acting  under  a  Divine  impulse.  In  his 
subsequent  conduct  he  may  have  been  consciously  obeying  a  Divine 
command,  but  even  that  had  a  human  emotion  underlying  it.  Hosea  could 
not  leave  off  loving  Gomer,  and  "  the  incomprehensible  became  com- 
prehensible by  the  fact  that  Jehovah  also  could  not  leave  off  loving 
Israel  in  spite  of  all."  This  interpretation  (which  is  similar  to 
that  of  Canon  Cheyne)  Ib  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty,  but  it 
is  unquestionably  ingenious,  and  is  very  clearly  and  reverently  pre- 
sented. (2)  The  well-known  prophecy  of  the  Messianic  age  which  is 
found  (with  some  slight  variations)  both  in  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah 
and  the  fourth  of  Micah  is  pronounced  an  interpolation  in  the  latter 
book.  The  usual  view,  that  both  Micah  and  Isaiah  took  it  from  aji 
earlier  prophecy  by  some  unknown  prophet,  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  unique  position  ascribed  to  Zion  indicates  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (3)  The  usual  explanation  of  Nahum's 
reference  to  the  fall  of  No-amon  (iii.  8  ff.)  as  an  allusion  to  the  capture  of 
the  Egyptian  Thebes  by  Assurbanipal,  about  660  B.C.,  is  questioned  on 
grounds  which  will  seem  to  many  inadequate.  One  of  the  arguments  seems 
to  assume  the  impossibility  of  prediction  in  the  absence  of  signs  recognizable 
by  merely  human  penetration.  (4)  Micah's  famous  prophecy  about  the 
coming  glory  of  Bethlehem  (v.  2)  is  given  thus :  "  And  thou  Beth  Ephrath 
(mDK  n^3  being  read  for  nmDK  DH?  n^3),  smallest  among  the  districts  of 
Judah  (n  being  prefixed  to  "»-I?^  and  the  first  nvn?  being  omitted),  from  thee 
shall  go  forth  the  future  ruler  of  Israel  who  went  forth  in  the  past  in  the  days 
of  old.''  (5)  The  curious  passsge  in  Zechariah  about  a  sale  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  which  is  rendered  as  follows  :  '*  Cast  it  into  the  treasury,  the 
precious  price  which  thou  wast  worth  to  them "  (xi.  13)  is  the  subject  of 
some  very  remarkable  observations.  The  word  "i^Vn  is  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  "t^lt^n,  the  last  syllable  being  perhaps  incorrectly  pointed  by  the 
Massoretes,  with  ^  instead  of  ^ ,  in  ordei'  to  make  it  possible  for  it  to  be 
interpreted  "potter."  A  trace  of  this  wavering  between  "potter"  and 
"  treasury  "  is  found  in  the  decision  of  the  priests  to  cast  the  blood  money 
not  into  the  treasury,  but  into  the  potter's  field  (Matt,  xxvii,  3-10).  Well- 
hausen  finds  here  an  echo  of  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
(6)  The  text  of  the  much  controverted  passage  which  is  rendered  in  tho 
English  Bible :  "  They  shall  look  unto  Me  whom  they  have  pierced " 
(Zech.  xii.  10),  is  regarded  as  probably  defective.  The  vocalization  of  h^  as 
the  first  person  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  double  V?I^  in  the  succeeding 
clauses,  and  consequently  the  n«  must  be  retained,  as  ">K^  v7^  would  not  be 
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Hebrew.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  something  has  dropped  out  after 
the  nx,  or,  as  Wellhausen  racily  puts  it,  **  that  HfcC  is  a  brand  plucked  out  of 
the  fire,"  and  so  the  clause  is  translated :  *'  They  look  on  ...  .  whom  they 
have  pierced."  The  short  notes  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  lines  each  are 
also  often  very  instructive.  The  three  following  are  good  examples : 
(1)  Sebaoth  as  part  of  a  Divine  name  **  describes,  not  the  stars  or  the 
Israelites,  but  probably  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein,  perhaps  strictly  the 
hosts  of  demons."  (2)  The  expression,  '*  between  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  is  explained  to  mean  "  in  the  air ;  the  Hebrews  have  no  word  for 
ab."  (3)  On  Malachi's  strange  allusion  to  the  wings  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  (Malachi  iv,  2)  Wellhausen  writes :  "  Is  Malachi  thinking  of 
the  winged  solar  disc  ?  **  This  comparatively  small  volume — for  the  text  and 
notes  occupy  little  more  than  200  pages — must,  of  course,  be  read  from  the 
standpoint  indicated  on  the  title-page.  The  exegetical  portion  is  not  issued 
18  a  commentary,  but  as  a  collection  of  notes.  To  treat  it  as  a  complete 
exposition  would,  therefore,  be  manifestly  unfair.  Yet  there  is  more  valuable 
matter  in  these  notes  than  in  many  bulky  tomes.  There  is  indeed  much  tc 
provoke  dissent.  The  textual  criticism  is  not  infrequently  venturesome,  the 
confidence  with  which  verses  or  sections  are  ascribed  to  editors  or  inter- 
polators is  almost  amusing,  and  there  are  occasional  glimpses  of  what,  in  an 
adherent  of  the  traditional  view,  would  be  called  prejudice  and  dogmatism. 
But,  allowing  for  all  this,  we  have  in  these  **  Sketches  "  a  veritable  gold  mine, 
from  which  laborious  students  will  extract  many  a  choice  nugget  of  precious 
on. 

Thb  Mtthicaii  Element  in  the  Old  Testament. — Professor  Schultz^ 
in  his  Old  Testament  Theology  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  gives  an  admirable  description 
of  the  part  played  by  legends,  or,  to  use  more  technical  language,  myths,  in 
the  account  that  nations  give  of  their  early  life  before  the  period  of  written 
history.  He  says,  "  Wherever  we  see  a  nation  stepping  forth  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  prehistoric  age  into  the  light  of  historical  life,  ft  invariably 
hrings  with  it,  as  one  of  its  most  precious  spiritual  treasures,  the  national 
legend.  How  a  nation  originated ;  what  its  ancestors  were  like ;  how  it 
first  awoke  and  bethought  itself  of  national  glory — all  this  is  not  handed 
down  by  history  pure  and  simple,  for  which  such  ages  have  neither  oppor- 
tanity  nor  motive,  but  is  preserved  in  song,  in  proverb,  and  in  story ;  and, 
bebg  in  this  form  handed  on  and  enriched,  this  material  is  at  last  combined 
bto  a  single  whole  by  virtue  of  the  poetic  spirit  in  the  nation — that  spirit  in 
which  resides  the  mysterious  motive-power  that  impels  each  people  to 
midert&ke  its  own  special  task  among  the  family  of  nations.  ...  In  legends, 
persons  and  times  assume  a  superhuipan  character.  Heaven  and  earth  do 
WH  keep  apart,  as  in  a  historical  age.  The  laws  of  probability,  chronology, 
tixd  development  retire  into  the  background.  But,  above  all,  the  chief 
figores  become  typical,  the  accepted  models  of  the  nation's  char§>cter  and  of 
its  task  in  history.    Consequently,  legeud  lets  us  look  into  the  innermost 
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heart  of  a  nation  and  watch  the  flow  of  those  living  springs  from  which  its 
historical  life  wells  up.  Hence  the  perennial  freshness  of  legend ;  hence  the 
feeling  of  having  to  do  with  figures  of  flesh  and  hlood,  more  real  than  those 
of  history.  Indeed,  one  never  feels  so  much  at  home  in  history  as  in  legend. 
One  sits  by  the  hearth  in  a  people's  home  and  listens  there  to  the  very 
breathing  of  its  inner  life,"  He  says  that  we  must  hold  that  the  people  of 
Israel,  like  other  peoples,  preserved  the  memory  of  its  earliest  days  in  a 
mythical,  and  not  in  a  historical  form,  unless  we  are  to  think  of  that  people 
as  crippled  in  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  nationality.  We  may  accept 
this  principle  as,  if  not  self-evident,  at  any  rate  eminently  reasonable ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  hold  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  practical  use 
of  it  in  the  endeavour  to  extract  the  historical  kernel  from  its  legendary 
husk.  We  take  entire  exception  to  the  way  in  which  Professor  Schultz  deals 
with  the  story  of  Samson.  He  denies  that  it  has  any  historical  basis.  ''  The 
lion-slaying  hero,"  he  says,  '*  who  arms  himself  with  rocks  (sic)  and  overturns 
temples,  and  whose  strength  vanishes  with  his  hair,  is  originally,  you  may  be 
sure,  no  Hebrew  Nazirite,  but  the  Sun-god,  whose  locks  are  the  rays  of 
light  in  which  lies  the  secret  of  his  strength  "  (I.,  p.  114).  On  a  later  page 
we  are  surprised  to  find  Samson  spoken  of  as  a  Nazirite  and  a  historical 
personage.  "  Samson  is  consecrated  as  a  Nazirite  to  the  God  of  Israel 
before  his  birth,  and  for  his  whole  life-time,  too,  even  his  mother  being 

required  to  abstain  from  wine  and  from  everything  unclean It  was 

as  a  Nazirite  that  Samson  expected  superior  Divine  strength  and  a  personal 
'holiness'"  (I.,  p.  161).  It  is  for  Professor  Schultz,  and  not  for  us,  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  statements. 

AzAZEL. — In  the  same  book  Prof.  Schultz  explains  in  a  very  luminous 
manner  the  strange  ceremonies  connected  with  the  scapegoat  oi:  '*  goat  for 
Azazel "  (Lev.  xvi.,  R.V.).  On  the  day  of  atonement  the  congregation  brings 
two  goats  for  the  purpose  of  atonement.  -For  these,  lots  are  cast  at  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary,  "  one  lot  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  lot  for  Azazel."  The 
one  on  which  the  lot  of  Jehovah  falls  is  then  slain  as  a  sin-ofPering.  The 
other  they  bring  before  God  '*  to  make  atonement  over  it,  to  send  it  away  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  Then,  after  the  sins  of  the  congregation  have 
been  confessed,  this  animal  is  made  the  bearer  of  all  the  sins  of  the  now 
reconciled  Israel,  and  is  led  away  intq  the  wilderness  by  a  man  who  is 
thereby  made  unclean  himself,  and  there  it  is  let  loose  *'  in  a  solitary  land." 
We  must,  therefore,  think  of  some  powerful  being  to  whom  this  animal  is 
assigned,  and  to  whom  it  is  sent  with  the  now  forgiven  guilt  of  the  reconciled 
people — not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  guilt  in  Israel.  This  being  must  be  conceived  of  as 
strange  and  unholy.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  the  name  Azazel  is  found  as 
that  of  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  he  is  represented  as  bound  in  the 
wilderness  with  iron  chains  of  darkness.  Prof.  Schultz  considers  that  the 
name  is  Aramaic,  and  that  it  designates  an  unclean  and  ungodlike  power 
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which  has  its  abode  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  accursed  land  outside  the 
boands  of  tl^e  sacred  camp.  He  points  out  that  this  ceremony  is  no  more 
contradictory  of  pure  monotheism  than  is  the  doctrine  of  Satan  or  the 
doctrine  of  angels,  and  that  it  corresponds  on  a  large  scale  with  what  is  laid 
down  on  a  small  scale  with  regard  to  leprosy  in  a  house  (Lev.  xiv.  1  ff.,  and 
49  ff.).  In  the  latter  passage,  when  the  leprosy  in  a  house  has  been  cured, 
of  two  pigeons  presented  as  a  sin-offering,  the  one  is  actually  killed,  the 
other,  after  being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  is  let  go  alive, 
as  a  sign  that  the  uncleanness  of  the  house  has  been  taken  away.  In  like 
manner  here,  after  the  great  propitiation  for  the  people  and  the  sanctuary, 
one  of  the  dedicated  victims  is  sent  away,  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people, 
to  the  powerful  being  who  has  his  abode  outside  '*  in  the  world,"  beyond 
the  holy  land  of  mercy,  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  proof  that  in  the  holy 
land  there  is  no  longer  any  unexpiated  guilt.  Consequently  this  animal,  too, 
is  unclean.  He  who  has  led  it  away  must  purify  himself.  It  is  a  picture 
omilar  to  that  which  the  prophet  Zechariah  sees,  when,  after  the  acquital  of 
the  high  priest,  and  therefore  of  Israel  itself,  before  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
the  sin  is  carried  away  out  of  the  pardoned  land  into  Babylon,  the  land  of 
an  (Zech.  v.). 

Thb  ApocaiiTPSe  and  Gospel  op  Peter. — In  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
M.  Sabatier  gives  an  account  of  these  two  documents,  discovered  in  Upper 
Egypt  in  the  winter  of  1886.  The  date  assigned  to  these  MSS.  is  some  time 
between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries  of  our  era,  but  they  contain 
fragments  of  literature  of  a  very  much  earlier  period,  of  which  we  find 
mention  in  the  vnritings  of  the  Fathers,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  this 
fortunate  discovery,  are  now  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Moratoilan  catalogue  of  sacred  books  as  occupying  a  place  along  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  among  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  some  of  the 
Churches.  Sozomen  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  still  read  once  a  year 
at  the  Easter  festival  in  some  of  the  Churches  in  Palestine.  Clement  of 
AlexMidria  knew  it,  and  quotes  from  it.  The  pretty  extensive  fragment  now 
discovered  seems  to'be  a  portion  of  this  lost  Apocalypse.  A  phrase  quoted  by 
Clement  is  found  in  it,  though  the  correspondence  is  rather  in  meaning 
than  in  phfaseology.  This  is  unfortunately  the  only  help  we  as  yet  have 
for  the  identification  of  the  new-found  text.  It  opens  with  a  conversation 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  who  ask  Him  to  call  up  before 
them  the  soul  of  one  of  the  righteous  in  Paradise,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  frpm  him  the  condition  of  men  after  death.  There  follows  a  long 
and  curious  description  of  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  and  of  the 
various  punishments  inflicted  on  the  lost.  Some  of  the  latter  remind  us 
of  the  pictures  drawn  by  Dante.  Still  more  important  is  the  fragment  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peter.  This  contains  a  narrative  of  the  passion  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  related  in  a  style  and  manner  very  similar  to  those 
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of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  especially  to  those  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew. 
Here  and  there  we  find  legendary  matter,  but  on  the  whole  the  book  bears 
evidence  of  its  origin  in  primitive  oral  tradition.  It  closely  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Theodoret  of  a  Gospel 
of  Peter,  in  use  in  certain  Churches  of  CiUcia,  and  much  thought  of  by  some 
Ebionitish  sects.  Eusebius  says  that  a  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  a.d.  190,  found 
it  in  certain  districts  of  his  diocese,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  reading  of 
it.  After  a  time,  when  he  found  that  it  favoured  Docetism  and  other  heresies, 
he  decided  to  prohibit  its  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  primitive 
Church  the  record  of  discourses  and  miracles  of  Christ  was  preserved  in  oral 
tradition  and  in  the  sermons  of  the  first  preachers.  Gradually  narratives 
were  written  down  and  came  to  be  used  along  with  oral  tradition  as  a  fund 
of  information  concerning  the  teaching  and  work  of  the  Saviour.  To  this 
second  period  succeeded  a  third,  in  which  the  canonical  writings  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  took  the  place  of  oral  tradition,  which  was  beginning  to 
become  legendary  and  apocryphal.  The  second  of  these  periods,  which  may 
be  reckoned  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (c.  a.d.  70)  to  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (c.  a.d.  160),  was  exceedingly  fertile  in  Hterature  of  this  kind,  which 
had  liberty  to  prevail  because  the  authority  of  our  four  Gospels  was  not  yet 
fully  established.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  period  that  the  newly-discovered 
Gospel  of  Peter  is  to  be  assigned.  Its  early  date  explains  the  facts  of  its 
wide  diffusion,  and  of  the  trouble  which  the  bishops  had  in  suppressing  it 
and  in  substituting  for  it  the  canonical  Gospels. 

Discrepancies  in  the  Gospels. — Many  diflQculties  of  various  kinds 
surround  the  narratives  of  the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  and  the  healing  of 
the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  relate  a*s  miracles 
that  followed  one  upon  the  other  (Matt.  viii.  23-34;  Mark  iv.  35,  v.  20; 
Luke  vii.  22-39).  Thus,  St.  Matthew  gives  the  history  of  the  journey 
across  the  lake  with  its  incidents  shortly  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  place  it  after  the  series  of  parables  beginning  with 
that  of  the  Sower,  recorded  in  Matt.  xiii.  St.  Mark,  indeed,  specially  says 
that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  that  same  day  on  which  these  parables  were 
spoken.  Then,  too,  the  first  evangelist  says  that  Jesus  I'obuked  the  disciples 
for  their  want  of  faith,  and  then  stilled  the  tempest ;  the  second  and  third 
evangelists  reverse  the  order  of  events.  Two  demoniacs  are  mentioned  in 
the  first  Gospel  as  having  been  cured  on  this  occasion ;  only  one  is  spoken  of 
in  the  parallel  narratives.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  name 
of  the  place  where  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  were ;  St.  Matthew  speaks  of 
it  as  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (R.V.),  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  that  of 
the  Gerasenes  (E.V.).  Altogether  these  variations  or  discrepancies,  which 
result  from  the  entire  independence  of  the  narratives,  present  diflficulties 
which  the  skill  of  the  ablest  harmonists  has  not  been  able  to  solve.  In  an 
article  in  The  Churchman,  Prebendary  Leathes  endeavomrs  to  cut  the  knot 
by  asserting  that  the  three  evangelists  are  not  narrating  the  same  incidents — 
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that  the  storm  of  Matt.  viii.  is  different  from  that  in  Mark  iv.  and  Luke  viii. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  word  o-cur/ios  by  St.  Matthew  as  indicating 
a  different  kind  of  storm  from  that  described  by  Aa^Aa^  avc/Aou  in  the  narra- 
tires  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  asserts  that  in  the  one  case  a  decked 
boat  was  nsed  and  in  the  other  an  open  boat.  No  proof,  however,  is  given 
in  support  of  either  statement.  But  even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  Christ's  having  twice  stilled  a  tempest  on  the  lake,  it  seems  the  height  of 
improbability  to  suppose  that  the  casting  out  of  the  evil  spirits  and  the 
destruction  of  the  swine  described  by  St.  Matthew  are  not  the  same 
incidents  as  those  recorded  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St.  Matthew  does, 
indeed,  speak  of  two  demoniacs,  while  the  other  evangelists  speak  only  of 
one;  but  surely  a  more  plausible  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  can  be 
fbond  than  in  the  supposition  of  two  distinct  miracles  at  dififerent  times. 
Si.  Matthew  may  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  may  be  telling  us  what  he 
himself  saw;  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  who  received  their  information  at 
second-hand,  may  have  been  told  only  of  one  demoniac,  the  circumstances  of 
whose  case  were  specially  remarkable.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
two  totally  different  places  are  named  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  as  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  "  district  "  (x^pa)  of  the  Gerasenes  included  Gadara 
and  its  environs.  So  that  St.  Matthew  in  all  likeUhood  uses  a  more  special 
appellation,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  a  broader  one,  for  the  same  place.  The 
explanation  of  the  discrepancies  given  by  Dr.  Leathes  raises  more  difficulties 
than  it  allays. 

Pagan  and  Ghbistian  Mobalitt. — In  his  book  Against  Dogma  and 
Free-Will  (Williams  &  Norgate),  Mr.  H.  Croft  Hiller  finds  in  the  sayings  of 
heathen  moralists  nobler  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  forgiveness  of  enemies 
than  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  says  that  it  is  a  proof  of  ignorance,  or 
of  dehberate  intention  to  mislead,  to  base  any  argument  in  support  of  the 
moral  superiority  of  dogmatic  teaching  on  the  assumed  moral  degeneracy  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  or  Eome.  "  Compare,"  he  says,  **  such  sayings  as  these  : — 
*  It  is  eminently  humane  and  a  clear  sign  of  a  truly  generous  nature  to  bear 
the  affronts  of  an  enemy  when  you  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  revenge  them. 
For  if  a  man  sympathizes  with  his  enemy  in  his  affliction,  reheves  him  in  his 
necessities,  and  is  ready  to  assist  his  sons  and  family  if  they  desire  it,  any 
one  that  will  not  love  this  man  for  his  compassion,  and  highly  prize  him  for 
his  charity,  must  have,  as  Pindar  says,  a  black  heart  made  of  adamant  and 
iron '  (Plutarch).     '  Some-  one  is  angry  with  you.     Provoke  him  in  return 

^ith  kindnesses Some  one  has  struck  you.      Withdraw A 

great  mind  that  truly  respects  itself  does  not  revenge  an  injury '  (Seneca). 
'  Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink : 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shall  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head*  (Rom.  xii.  20). 
Which  of  these  sayings  manifests  the  genuine  Christian  spirit,  that  which 
promises  the  heaping  '  of  coals  of  fire '  on  your  enemy's  head,  as  an  ultimate 
terenge  for  your  present  act  of  clemency,  or  any  of  the  others  ?    Such  com- 
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parisons  made,  not  only  of  the  sayings,  but  of  the  doings  of  Pagan,  with 
those  of  professedly  Christian,  men,  clearly  show  that  human  nature  has  not 
beer  altered  one  jot  by  dogmatic  religion."  Mr.  Killer  would  have  made  his 
case  stronger  if  he  had  quoted  from  heathen  writers  of  the  pre-Christian 
period,  as  it  is  possible  that  both  the  authors  referred  to  had  become 
acquainted  in  some  indirect  way  with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  of  which  their 
words  remind  us.  But  even  if  it  would  be  clearly  shown  that  the  morality 
taught  by  Plutarch  and  Seneca  was  quite  unaffected  by  Christian  influences, 
the  question  would  still  remain  to  be  asked,  Has  our  critic  given  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  which  he  places  in  such  an 
unfavourable  light  ?  If  the  gratifying  of  a  revengeful  feehng  is  assigned  as 
the  motive  of  forgiving  an  enemy,  what  can  be  the  meanitig  of  the  Apostle's 
next  words,  "  Be  not*  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  ?  "  We 
think  the  explanation  which  Godet  gives  of  the  passage  is  the  correct  one. 
"  There  is  here  a  stroke  of  delicate  irony  directed  against  those  who  would 
cherish  in  their  hearts  a  desire  of  avenging  injuries  done  them  :  '  Yon  wish 
to  take  vengeance  ?  Well,  this  is  a  way  in  which  God  permits  yor^  to  do  so  : 
heap  benefits  upon  your  enemy,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  fill  him  with  a 
wholesome  feeling  of  shame  and  regret  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  you ;  and 
you  will  kindle  in  his  heart  the  fire  of  gratitude  in  the  place  of  the  fire  of 
hatred.'  "  But  "  strokes  of  delicate  irony  "  are  thrown  away  upon  some 
matter-of-fact  minds,  as  the  present  instance  proves,  in  our  opinion.  A 
sense  of  humour  would,  we  think,  have  enabled  Mr.  Hiller  to  understand 
8t.  Paul  better. 


TB.E  CHUBGH  AND  THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM. 
Bt  Eeib  Habdib,  M.P. 

Mankind  always  responds  to  earnestness,  and  thorough-going  sincerity  cannot 
ffidl  of  its  purpose.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  were  no  immutable  principle 
of  righteousness  in  the  universe.  The  realization  of  a  truth  so  proclaimed 
may  be  long  delayed;  but  to  doubt  its  ultimate  triumph  is  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God.  In  like  manner,  half-heartedness,  lukewarmness,  is 
repellant.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  irritation  and  the  chilling  influence 
of  the  man  who,  having  a  message  to  deliver,  whittles  it  down  and  explains 
it  away  till  its  power  to  move  the  heart  and  influence  the  judgment  is  gone? 
Of  all  places,  the  pulpit  of  the  Christian  Church  is  where  temporizing  with 
wrong  is  least  defensible ;  and  yet  I  know  no  place  wherein  it  more  abounds. 
Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  neither  social  nor  labour  problem  in  our 
midst.  Christ's  teachings  are  clear  and  unmistakable.  With  Him,  life  was 
everything.  He  refused  to  interfere  in  the  miserable  squabble  of  the  two 
brothers  over  the  sharing  of  their  goods  ;  to  the  rich  young  man  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  His  demand  was.  Sell  all  that  thou  hast.    The  rich 
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had  had  their  portion  here,  and  were  to  weep  and  howl  for  the  misery 
awaiting  them.  The  early  Christians  practised  this  teaching,  as  is  shown  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Acts ;  and  St.  Paul  preached  it  in  the  axiom, ''  he 
tiiat  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  If  there  is  scepticism  in  the  land 
to>day  (and  ^rho  shall  deny  it?),  the  half-heartedness  of  the  pulpit  is  far 
more  responsible  for  it  than  all  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  canons  of 
Scripture  ever  penned.    This  is,  doubtless,  a  hard  saying ;  bu!i  it  is  true. 

The  title  of  the  question  under  discussion  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 

the  estrangement  of  the  Church  from  the  every-day  life  of  the  people.    Why 

should  there-  be  any  necessity  for  discussing  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 

social  questions  ?     Do  not  social  questions  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 

every  point,— certainly  not  excluding  the  spiritual?    And  what  can  the 

relation  of  the  Church  be  but  one  of  antagonism  to  everything  which  comes 

between  man   and  his  highest  development?    But  for  the  apathy  of  the 

Church,  there  would  be  no  social  question  to  discuss.    The  Church  has  been 

content  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  world  in  magnifying  material  greatness. 

It  has  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  reserved  its  seats  of  honour  for  the 

successful  man,  careless  of  the  means  by  which  he  accumulated  wealth,  so 

long  at   least    as  he  escaped  the  meshes  of  the  law.    One  of  the  most 

]^minent   Nonconformist  laymen  of  recent  years,  a  princely  giver  to  the 

Churches — he   hSiS  since  gone  to,  his  reward — was  an  employer  of  some 

hundreds  of  girls,  many  of  whom,  having  no  friends  able  to  help  them, 

vere  driven  to  prostitution   to    eke    out    the  scanty  amount  he  allowed 

them  as  wages.     This  fact  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 

Qmrch,  but  was  sternly  frowned  down  by  those  who  shared  the  proceeds  of, 

and,  by  their  guilty  silence,  the  responsibility  for  his  crime.    He  died  a 

millionaire  in  all  the  odour  of  sanctity.     Such  conduct  is  condoned,  if  not 

justi&ed,  on  the  plea  that  the  business  of  the  Church  is  ''  primarily  to  save 

souls,"  and  that  ministers  do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 

justify  them  in  interfering  between  employers  and  employed.    Surely,  within 

the  scope  of  this  definition  of  the  "  business  "  of  the  Church  the  case  of  the  poor 

girls  referred  to,  and  of  others  in  like  plight  to-day,  should  find  some  place. 

As  I  conceive  it,  Christianity  has  no  concern  with  trade  or  commerce. 

A  late  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  said  that  Christianity  could  not 

be  applied   to   the   affairs  of  Government.      So  much  the  worse,  say  I, 

for  the  nation.     The  code  of  ethics  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  aggregate 

Hie  di  the  community  we  call  the  State  should  not  be  applied  to  the  lives  of 

the  individuals  who  compose  the  State ;  or  if  it  is  applicable  to  the  individual, 

tiiere  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  constitution  of  the  State  which 

prevents  its  application.    So,  too,  with  business.    If  there  is  a  relationship 

between  employer  and  employed  to  which  the  principles  of  Christ's  teachmgs 

cannot  be  applied,  there  must  be  something  amiss.     Is  trade  greater  than  the 

sooi,  or  commerce  than  the  body?  is  the  modem  form  of  Christ's  query 

about  meat  and  raiment. 

I  know  that  it  is  little  short  of  heterodoxy,  if  anything,  to  literally  apply 
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the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  worldly  affairs  of  to-day,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
where  the  Church  and  the  Labour  movement  "  each  take  off  their  several  way." 
Would  Christ  have  admitted  the  owners  of  slum  property  among  Hia 
disciples  ?  We  are  all  agreed  that  insanitary  one-roomed  houses,  where  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  Ufe  are  impossible,  and  immorality  is  a  natural  gxt:wth, 
are  bad  and  condemnable.  But  are  we  agreed  on  the  treatment  to  be  meted 
out  to  the  owners  of  slum  property  ?  I,  a  rough  impulsive  man  of  the  world, 
would  not  remain  a  member  of  any  club  which  admitted  to  membership  hia 
Lordship  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  was  convicted  the  other  day 
in  a  London  police  court  of  letting  property  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Will  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  I  believe  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  com- 
municant, make  an  example  of  the  illustrious  sinner  by  expelling  him  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  says  Dr.  Blaikie,  to  '*  contend  with  sin  in 
every  form."  These  are  brave  words,  and  one  naturally  turns  expectantly  to 
find  how  they  are  applied.  In  the  paragraph  headed  The  Eight  Hours 
Bill,  some  insight  is  given.  The  compound  of  bad  political  economy,  and 
vague  generahzation,  and  unwarranted  deduction,  contained  in  the  paragraph 
is  worthy  of  the  political  casuist.  The  young  strong  compositor,  we  are  told, 
is  not  to  be  hindered  from  selfishly  working  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases, 
even  when  he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he  entails  loss  of  work  on  some  older 
and  therefore  less  physically  competent  workman.  Is  it  consistent  with 
Christian  teaching  for  the  young  and  the  strong  to  aggrandize  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  aged  ?  Why  does  Dr.  Blaikie  instance  approvingly  the 
case  of  the  young  strong  man  without  insisting  on  the  Church  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  brotherhood,  and  insisting  that  the  strength  of  the  strong 
shall  not  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  weak?  This  seems  the  only 
logical  relation  which  the  Church  can  entertain  towards  such  a  case. 
Dr.  Blaikie's  whole  argument  makes  for  expediency,  forgetting  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  do  not  admit  of  such,  and  that  ''  thou  shalt  not  steal  *' 
forbids  the  young  strong  compositor  from  robbing  his  own  father,  it  may  be, 
of  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  living. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  amount  available  for  distribution  in  the  shape 
of  wages  is  a  fixed  quantity,  then  the  assumption   that  the  greater  the 
number  of  recipients  the  less  there  will  be  as  the  share  of  each,  is  correct. 
Before  walking  off  under  this  comfortable  assumption,  the  Church  has  a  prior 
duty  to  perform.     As  the  repository  of   the  national  conscience,  and  the 
expounder  of  the  law  of  God,  it  must  first  ascertain  whether  the  distribution 
of  wealth  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  govern  the  kingdom  of 
God.     Whether,  in  fact,  the  most  successful  men,  in  the  worldly  sense,  are 
not  those  who  are  most  destitute  of  the  Christian  graces.     The  cunning, 
unscrupulous  man  stands  the  best  chance  of  securing  the  lion's  share  of  this 
world's  goods,  as  the  career  of  the  late  Jay  Gould  and  others  like   him 
abundantly  proves.     Is  the  system  which  permits  the  ruin  of  hundreds  and 
the  impoverishment  of  thousands  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one  detestable 
individual  a  system  which  can  commend  itself  to  the  Christian  Church? 
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Barely  one- third  of  the  wealth  produced  goes  to  the  producers.     The  men  who 
own  land   and  capital  receive,  not  because  of  services  rendered  which  are 
paid  for  separately,  but  in  virtue  of  owning  these  necessaries  to  production, 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  wealth  produced  in  Great  Britain.    The  average 
income  per   adult  male  of  the  working  class  is  £45,  and  of  the  class  which 
derives  its  income  from  rent  and  interest,  £1,700.     Is  it  part  of  the  Christian 
creed  thai  not  only  must  the  worker  be  content  with  his  miserable  pittance 
o!   £45,   but   ten  per  cent,  of    his  fellows  must  go  idle,   and  starve   in 
consequence,  lest  by  being  employed  they  should  tronch  on  the  £1,700  of 
the  landlord  or  capitalist  ?    This  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  social  problem.     Christ  and  His  disciples  and  Apostles 
faced  it  in  their  day ;  and  on  the  same  or  similar  lines  the  Church  to-day  must 
face  it  also.     When  the  wealth  which  is  produced  year  by  year  is  being 
distributed  more  or  less  equitably  among  the  workers,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  whether  the  **  iron  law  of  wages  "  is  ordained  by  God,  or  a  device 
of  man's  imagining.     Under  such  conditions  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  people  employed,  the  greater  the  produce  of  wealth,  and  the 
better  for  all  concerned.    The  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — that  such  is  not  the  case 
to-day  demonstrates  how  far  we  have  strayed  from  the  path  of  rectitude  ir^ 
the  matter  of  distribution  ;  and  only  the  mental  blindness,  which  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  induces,  could  prevent  a  sane  person 
from  seeing  thia 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  broad  unchallengable  Christian  principle  that  any 
system  of  production  or  exchange  which  sanctions  the  exploitation  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong  or  the  unscrupulous  is  wrong,  and  therefore  sinful.     The 
Church  theory  concerning  great  worldly  possessions  is  that  they  are  held  in 
trust  to  be  administered  by  their  possessors  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and 
misery.    The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  the  favourite  illustration  in 
this  connection.     Was  not  the  Samaritan  neighbour  to  him  that  fell  among 
thieves,  and  is  not  the  command.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise  ?    If  this  sort  of 
reasoning  is  to  hold  good,  it  is  a  condonation  of  robbery  by  violence.     What 
if  the  good  Samaritan  had  turned  out  to  be  the  robber,  and  had  only  given 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  towards  providing  the  wine  and  oil,  and  the 
hotel  accommodation  ?     Would  that  have  been  a  fulhlling  of  the  law  and  the 
G(xpel  ?    That  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  employer  who  to-day 
'makes  money  out  of  his  workers,  and  then  gives  handsomely  to  all  sorts  of 
charitable  schemes.     Would  it  not  be  more  in  keeping  for  the  Church  to 
insist  that  the  rohber  must  first  stop  his  depredations  before  his  aid  on  behalf 
of  his  victims  be  accepted  ?    The  laws  of  right  and  wrong  admit  of  no  com- 
promise.    If  wrong  be  done,  veil  it  as  we  may,  evil  will  result.     My  plaint 
k  not  so  much  against  poverty,  but  the  deterioration  of  character,  the  servile 
acquiescence  in  degrading  conditions,  the  loss  of  spiritual  power  which  are 
strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the  present  day,  and  which  the  economic 
conditions    now     prevailing    necessarily  entail.     Dr.   Blaikie  admits  half- 
Wrtedly  that  the  workers  are  underpaid.    What  he  is  careful  not  to  state 
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is  that  this  is  so  because  the  rich  are  overpaid.  He  deprecates  the  confisca- 
tion of  land  and  capital  because  such  would  be  an  ''  enormous  wrong  "  done 
to  the  rich.  Why  is  he  not  equally  emphatic  about  the  enormous  wrong 
now  being  done  to  the  poor  through  the  fact  of  land  and  capital  being 
privately  owned  ?  It  is  so  always,  and  in  every  case.  If  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  poor  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich,  then  the  poor  must  go  without.  All  we  seek  to  deprive  the  rich  of  is 
the  opportunity  of  living  in  idleness.  They  would  still  have  the  opportunity 
of  honestly  earning  their  bread.  It  is  this  which  Dr.  Blaikie  says  the 
Christian  Church  will  never  consent  to. 

I  do  not  claim  any  monopoly  of  virtue  for  the  working  classes.  They 
are,  as  others  are,  what  they  have  been  made  by  their  surroundings  and  life 
conditions.  £ut  I  do  protest  emphatically  against  the  assumption  that  they 
stand  in  special  need  of  having  the  surplus  graces  of  the  intellectual  classes 
bestowed  on  them.  It  is  this  insulting  spirit  of  patronage,  overt  or  covert, 
which  makes  the  clergyman  stand  in  the  mind's  eye  of  so  many  of  the 
workers  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  canting  and  unreal.  The  "  labourer"  got 
no  "  lift "  when  Jesus,  born  of  working-class  parents,  worked  for  His  living. 
•The  worker  needed  no  "lift"  in  the  sense  here  implied.  Strange  that 
Dr.  Blaikie  does  not  say  what  a  knock-down  the  idle  rich  got  when  Jesus 
became  a  "  member  of  the  labouring  class."  That  would  be  to  insult  the 
rich,  and  the  rich  won't  stand  being  insulted.  It  is  only  the  poor  voiceless 
worker  who  can  thus  be  insulted  with  impunity.  The  worker  none  the  less 
is  having  his  revenge.  If  he  cannot  voice  his  resentment,  he  can  enter  his 
dumb  protest,  and  this  he  does  by  not  attending  Church. 

The  drift  of  this  article  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently  plain.  The  whole 
tendency  of  Church  teaching  is  toward  the  assumption  that  the  working  man 
is  an  inferior  creation  who  stands  in  need  of  being  elevated.  I  don't  say 
that  preachers  openly  formulate  this  as  part  of  their  creed,  or  are  even 
conscious  of  it.  It  is  one  of  those  latent  currents  of  thought,  common  to  all 
men,  and  resulting  from  imbibing  opinions  which  have  for  long  been  accepted 
unquestioningly.  The  poor  sin  openly,  and  in  the  light  of  day.  Their 
weaknesses  are  not  hidden  under  a  cloak  of  respectability,  nor  do  they  use 
religion  "just  for  a  screen."  They  are  accustomed  to  the  hard,  stem 
realities  of  hfe,  and  are  not  versed  in  the  arts'  of  concealment.  Make  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  present-day  life  a  reality,  and  none  will 
support  it  with  more  zeal  than  the  workers. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  social  question,  then,  is  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  humanity.  Our  industrial  system  to-day  breeds  strife 
between  man  and  man,  and  puts  nation  at  war  with  nation.  It  makes 
Brotherhood  an  impossibility  ;  and  how  can  men  believe  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  unless  they  have  for  its  correlative  the  Brotherhood  of  man  ?  Our 
industrial  system  develops  the  sordid  and  avaricious  side  of  human  nature, 
puts  a  premium  on  rascality,  and  ruthlessly  tramples  underfoot  all  that  is 
best  and  most  godlike  in  mankind.    It  introduces  the  worship  of  Mammon 
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in  its  most  hideous  forms.  I  do  not  rail  against  individuals,  bat  condemn 
the  system.  Jay  Gould  and  Andrew  Carnegie  are  as  much  the  product  of 
the  times  as  the  poor  loafer  who  has  no  work  to  do  and  doesn't  want  any. 
Both  are  victims  of  circumstances  and  objects  of  pity,  and,  of  the  two,  I 
think  the  millionaire's  the  worse  case.  He  is  ruined,  not  only  for  time,  but, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  New  Testament,  for  eternity,  even  though  his  way  to 
the  pit  he  paved  with  the  fulsome  adulations  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
meaningless,  aimless,  empty  life  of  the  rich  cannot  be  other  than  a  burden  ; 
and  who  can  wonder  that  it  results  in  that  muddy  morality  of  which  we 
occasionally  get  glimpses  in  the  divorce  court  ?  The  sordid,  grasping  desire 
for  riches  in  the  middle  classes  of  society  is  destructive  of  all  large,  free  life, 
or  noble  aspirations  after  higher  things ;  while  in  the  ranks  of  labour  life  is 
too  often  a  mere  struggle*  for  existence — a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  poverty, 
which  ends  only  with  life  itself.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  head  the  crusade 
ag&inst  the  system  which  produces  such  fruits.  It  may  be  that  a  faithful 
staiKl  on  this  question  would  drive  many  away.  Better  that  than  have  their 
blood  on  the  skirts  of  the  priest's  garment.  **  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  said 
J^is  sorrowfully  to  His  disciples,  when  the  multitude  on  the  outlook  for 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  not  understanding  His  teaching,  took  their  departure. 
If  the  Church  emptied  at  first  it  would  fill  again,  and  its  filling  would  mean 
tb  coming  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  social  question  is  to  understand  it. 
This  done,  then  to  denounce  fearlessly  and  in  unmistakable  language  whatever 
eauses  are  producing  suffering,  and  next  to  aid  in  building  up  a  system  founded 
on  righteousness,  the  operation  of  which  would  predispose  men  to  true  living 
tnd  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God.  If  the  principles  of  true  reform  be 
proclaimed  by  the  Church,  their  application  need  be  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
and  whether  in  the  form  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  or  the  compulsory  acquisition 
by  the  nation  of  land  and  capital  need  not  concern  us.  If  true  instruction 
be  faithfully  given,  God  in  His  own  way  will  bring  it  to  fruition.  With  or 
without  the  aid  of  the  Church  the  present  industrial  system  must,  in  the 
oatore  of  things,  come  to  an  end  and  give  way  to  a  better.  If  the  Church 
issame  her  rightful  place,  hers  will  be  the  honour  of  shaping  and  guiding  the 
farces  which  are  working  the  change.  If,  however,_  she  temporizes  and 
indulges  in  the  fatal  indecision  which  characterizes  the  article  of  Dr.  Blaikie, 
ihe  too,  as  presently  constituted,  will  be  moved  out  of  the  way  to  make  room 
fcv  a  religious  organization  more  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  For 
I  beUeve  the  democracy  to  be  at  bottom  deeply  and  devoutly  religious ;  but 
theirs  must  be  a  religion  which  can  inspire  and  enthuse  the  soul  to  noble 
deeds,  and  which,  while  telling  of  a  life  that  is  to  come,  will  insist  primarily 
on  the  fullest  development  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  which  will  make 
impossible  the  wrongs  which,  like  a  canker  worm,  are  eating  the  life  out  of 
the  people.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  this, 
though  it  will  first  require  to  be  purified  from  the  ceremonial  and  meaning- 
less forms  and  phrases  which  pass  muster  for  it  to-day,  and  be  freed  from 
the  perverted  views  of  life  which  theology  has  so  long  proclaimed  in  its  name. 
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By  Eev.  Pbop.  A.  H.  Satce,  M.A. 

FoBEMOST  among  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  East  which  modem  research 
has  discovered  and  deciphered  are  those  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Inscribed 
in  cuneiform  or  "  wedge-shaped  "  characters,  they  have  revealed  to  us  in  the 
most  unexpected  way  the  history,  the  religion,  and  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  great  powers  which  for  so  many  centuries 
controlled  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia.  Pages  of  past  history  have  been 
recovered  which  seemed  to  have  been  lost  for  ever ;  and  the  men  whose 
names  and  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  have  begun,  as  it  were, 
to  speak  to  us  with  their  own  lips.  We  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  doubtful 
tales  which  the  classical  writers  have  to  tell  us  about  kingdoms  which 
had  passed  away  before  they  wrote,  and  about  peoples  whose  languages  and 
literature  they  did  not  know.  The  documents  we  now  hold  in  our  hands 
were  written  before  Greek  or  Eoman  literature  existed,  and  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  contemporaneous  with  the  events  they  record.  The  heroes 
of  the  Bible  are  ceasing  to  be  mere  names,  mere  figures  belonging  to  a  world 
that  is  dead  and  forgotten  ;  once  more  they  are  being  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  are  becoming  living  personalities,  whose  words  we  c^n  listen  to, 
and  whose  thoughts  we  can  understand.  Tiglath-pileser  and  Sennacherib, 
Cyrus  and  Darius,  are  speaking  to  us  face  to  face ;  we  can  now  read  the  story 
of  Sennacherib's  campaign  against  Hezekiah  in  the  words  of  the  baffled 
invader  himself,  and  can  trace  the  motives  of  the  policy  which  led  Cyrus  to 
grant  deliverance  to  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylonia. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  an  important  bearing  such  discoveries 
must  have  upon  the  study,  the  criticism,  and  the  understanding  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  At  a  time  when  the  text  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  being  investigated  with  a  minuteness  and  microscopic 
exactitude  unknown  before,  and  when  a  hostile  criticism  has  been  doing  its 
utmost  to  disintegrate  the  documents  contained  in  them,  to  bring  down  their 
composition  to  the  latest  possible  period,  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  their 
historical  statements,  the  testimony  of  the  monuments  is  of  especial 
importance.  They  are  witnesses  whose  authority  may  indeed  be  ignored  for 
awhile  by  the  critics,  but  cannot  be  overthrown,  and  sooner  or  later  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism,  however  dogmatically  expressed  and  fortified  by  great 
names,  will  have  to  be  confronted  with  them.  If  these  conclusions  are 
opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  they  will  have  to  be  rejected  or 
recast. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  results  of  criticism  are  confirmed  by  the 
same  monumental  testimony,  their  opponents  will  equally  have  to  confess  that 
they  have  been  wrong.  The  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  has  hitherto  stood 
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alone.    The  ancient  East  had  bequeathed  to  ns  nothing  of  the  same  age  and 

diaracter  with  which  it  could  be  compared.     Now  all  this  is  changed.    The 

libraries  of  Egypt,  of  Babylonia,  and  of  Assyiia  have  yielded  a  mass  of 

literatore,  some  of  which  goes  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  while  a  good 

deal  of  it  covers  the  same  period  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    The 

character  of  this  literature  resembles  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 

BO  far  as  their  purely  literary  or  historical  side  is  concerned,  and  the  records 

it  contains  touch  in. many  points  those  which  are  contained  in  the  Hebrew 

Bible.    The  Hebrew  Bible,  therefore,  is  no  longer  isolated ;  it  is  no  longer 

necessary  to  study  it  by  and  through  itself  alone.      On  the  contrary,  its 

background  has  now  been  lighted  up  on  all  sides ;  references  and  allusions 

hitherto  obscure  have  been  made  clear,  and  its  annals  have  been  supplemented 

md  explained.     Many  of  the  views  and  assumptions,  consequently,  which 

we  have  hitherto  held  in  regard  to  Old  Testament  history  will  have  to  be 

modified  in  accordance  with  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  to-day.    They 

veredue  for  the  most  part  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  material  with  which 

vehave  to  deal,  and  with  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  must  necessarily  be 

•Uered  and  improved. 

The  history  of  Gyrus  is  an  example  of  the  changes  which  monumental 
dJBcovery  has  obliged  us  to  make  in  our  conceptions  of  ancient  history.  We 
bd  been  taught  by  the  classical  writers  that  Gyrus  was  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  that  he  was  a  Persian  by  birth  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  and  that  his  ancestral  kingdom  was  that  of  Persia. 
l^e  langaage  of  the  Old  Testament  seemed  to  confirm  such  statements ; 
tt  all  events,  it  contained  nothing  which  seemed  to  contradict  them. 

But  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  discovery  of  certain  cuneiform 
texts  which  necessitate,  at  all  events,  a  considerable  modification  in  our 
views  of  the  nationality  and  religion  of  Gyrus.  These  texts  are  three  in 
comber:  one  of  them  is  an  inscription  of  G3rrus  himself;  the  second,  an 
inscription  of  Nabonidos,  the  last  king  of  Babylonia;  while  the  third  is 
an  annalistic  account  of  the  rise  of  Gyrus  and  his  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
vhich  was  compiled  shortly  after  the  latter  event. 

From  these  documents  we  learn  that  Gyrus  was  not  originally  a  king 
of  Persia  at  i^U.  He  and  his  immediate  ancestors  were  kings  of  Anzan, 
a  city  which  had  come  to  take  the  place  of  Shushan  or  Susa  as  the 
XMtropolis  of  Elam.  Even  in  the  days  when  powerful  kings  had  ruled 
at  Shoshan  the  country  of  Anzan  had  formed  a  principal  part  of  their 
dominion,  and  a  cuneiform  tablet,  which  has  come  from  the  library  of 
Kioeveh,  tells  us  expressly  that  Anzan  and  Elam  were  convert]  ole  terms. 
It  was  not  until  aft^r  the  conquest  of  Astyages,  ''  king  of  the  Manda  " 
or  "  Nomads,"  in  B.C.  649,  that  Gyrus  obtained  possession  of  Persia ;  and 
he  appears  with  the  title  of  *'  king  of  Persia  "  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  546, 
eight  years  only  before  his  conquest  of  Babylonia. 

Bat  though  Gyrus  and  his  immediate  ancestors  had  been  kings,  not 
ci  Peraia,  but  of  Auzan,  he  traced  his  descent  from  a  Persian  forefather. 
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He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Teiepes,  and  Teispes  belonged  to  a  princely 
Persian  clan.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Teispes  had  conquered  Anzan 
at  a  time  when  the  decay  of  the  Assyrian  empire  left  Elam  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  invader  (see  Jer.  xlix.  34-38) ;  at  all  events,  Teispes  is  the  first  who 
receives  the  title  of  "  king  of  Anzan,"  and  it  is  to  him  that  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  as  well  as  Gyrus,  traces  his  descent.  As  Darius  further  says 
in  his  great  inscription  on  the  rock  of  Behistun  that  eight  of  his  family  had 
been  kings  in  two  lines,  Sir  Henry  Eawhnson  is  probably  right  in  thinking 
that,  while  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  migrated  to  their  new  kingdom  in 
Elam,  the  younger  branch,  of  which  Hystaspes  and  his  son  Darius  were  the 
representatives,  continued  to  rule  in  Persia.  In  this  case,  Gyrus  will  have 
re-united  the  divided  power. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  which  receives  an 
explanation  from  the  newly-found  inscriptions.  In  chap.  xxi.  2,  the  prophet 
calls  upon  Elam  and  Media,  and  not  upon  Persia  and  Media,  to  go  up  and 
besiege  Babylon.  Elam  was  the  name  under  which  Anzan  was  known  to  the 
Semites,  and  the  prophecy  is  therefore  in  exact  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  monuments.  We  may  even  fix  its  date  as  referring  to  the  period 
when  Gyrus  was  not  as  yet  king  of  Persia. 

The  name  of  **  Media,"  however — ^if,  indeed,  this  is  the  original  reading 
— shows  that  among  the  neighbours  of  the  Babylonians  the  "  Manda  "  or 
<'  Nomads  "  had  been  confused  with  the  "  Mad&  "  or  "  Medes."  The  Mad& 
were  Anzan  clans  who,  in  Assyrian  times,  inhabited  the  mountainous  country 
between  the  eastern  frontier  of  Assyria  and  the  Gaspian  Sea,  and  in  whom 
we  may  see  the  ancestors  of  certain  Kurdish  tribes  ;  the  Manda,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  a  nomad  people  who  had  overrun  the  old  kingdom  of  Ellipi, 
where  they  had  established  their  capital  at  Ekbatana,  the  modern  Hamadan. 
It  was  of  these  Manda  that  Istuvegu,  the  Astyages  of  the  Greeks,  was  king. 
As  a  certain  "  Teispes,  the  Kimmerian,"  is  called  a  Manda  by  Esar-haddon, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Manda  of  Ekbatana  were  of  Kimmerian  origin ;  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  now  have  the  express  testimony  of  the  monimients  that 
the  Manda  and  the  Mad&  or  Medes  were  not  the  same  people. 

But  the  similarity  of  names  soon  led  to  a  confusion  between  the  two, 
not,  indeed,  in  Babylonia  itself,  but  among  the  foreign  neighbours  of  the 
Babylonians.  In  Jer.  xU.  28  the  Medes,  under  their  several  "kings," 
and  in  alliance  with  Ararat  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  north,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Manda  of  Ellipi,  who  acknowledged  but  one  sovereign, 
and  were  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  king  of  Anzan  or  Elam ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  distinction  was  forgotten,  and  in  the  writers  of  Qreece 
and  Borne  the  Manda  of  the  cuneiform  texts  are  transfotmed  into  the  Medes. 
The  ravages  committed  by  the  Manda  in  Western  Asia,  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  Nabonidos,  become,  in  like  manner,  ''  a  Median  empire." 

If  Gyrps  were  not  originally  king  of  Persia  he  cannot  strictly  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Tbis  title  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
Darius  Hystaspis,  who  was  of  pure  Persian  descent,  and  who  re-conquered 
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and  wns  the  first  to  organize  into  a  compact  whole  the  loosely-connected 
Empire  of  Cyrus.  But  the  title  of  "founder  of  the  Persian  Empire,'*  given 
to  Cyrus,  is  too  deeply  imprinted  upon  histo.y  to  be  easily  obliterated,  and 
80  long  as  we  remember  what  his  empire  actually  was  no  great  harm  is  done 
by  retainifig  it. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  belief  that  C3rrus  was  a  Zoroastrian  in  faith. 
This  belief  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has 
coloored  the  interpretation  given  by  commentators  to  many  passages  of  the 
Bible.  References  to  the  Zoroastrian  dualism  which  divided  the  government 
of  the  nniverse  between  the  two  co-equal  powers  of  good  and  evil  have  been 
found  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  permission  granted  to  the  Jewish  exiles 
by  Cjms  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  rebuild  their  temple,  has  been 
opposed  to  have  been  prompted  by  sympathy  with  their  monotheism.  But 
lU  such  theories  must  give  way  before  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  which 
were  drawn  up  under  the  eyes  of  Cyrus  himself.  In  the  so-called  annalistic 
toblet  which  relates  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  we  are  told  that 
when  the  wife  of  Nabonidos  died,  shortly  after  her  husband's  overthrow, 
Cyrus  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  royal  state.  '*Kambyses,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,"  not  only  •*  conducted  the  burial  in  the  temple  of  the  Sceptre  of  the 
World,"  he  also  o£fered  **  free-will  offerings  "  to  the  Babylonian  god  Nebo 
to  ten  times  the  usual  amount,  and  s€u;riiiced  '*  before  Bel-Merodach  "  to  ten 
times  the  usual  amount.  Cyrus  in  his  own  inscription  claims  to  be,  like  the 
previous  rulers  of  Babylon,  the  devoted  servant  of  Bel-Merodach,  the  patron- 
god  of  the  city;  it  was  Bel  who  had  given  him  the  sovereignty,  and  had 
eooducted  him  to  Babylon.  "  Merodach  appointed  a  prince  who  should 
guide  aright  the  wish  of  the  heart  which  the  hand  upholds,  even  C3rrus,  the 
idog  of  the  city  of  Anzan.  ....  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  the  restorer  of  his 
people,  beheld  with  joy  the  deeds  of  his  vice-gerent  who  was  righteous  in 
band  and  heart.  To  his  city  of  Babylon  he  summoned  his  march ;  he  bade 
bim  also  take  the  road  to  Babylon  ;  like  a  friend  and  a  comrade  he  went  at 

bis  side Without  fighting  and  battle  (Merodach)  caused  him  to  enter 

into  Babylon ;  his  city  of  Babylon  he  spared ;  in  a  hiding-place  Nabonidos, 

tbeking,  who  levered  him  not,  did  he  give  into  his  hand Bel,  who 

^ugh  trust  in  his  power  raises  the  dead  to  life,  who  benefits  all  men  in 
difficulty  and  fear,  has  in  goodness  drawn  nigh  to  him,  has  made  strong  his 

name,  ....  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  enlarged  my  heart Merodach, 

tbe  great  lord,  established  a  decree ;  unto  me,  Cyrus,  the  king,  his  worshipper, 
And  Kambyses  my  son,  the  offspring  of  my  heart,  and  to  all  my  people,  he 
graciously  drew  nigh."  After  this  comes  the  prayer:  "May  all  the  gods 
wbom  I  have  restored  to  theur  own  cities  intercede  daily  before  Bel  and 
Nebo  that  my  days  be  long,  may  they  pronounce  blessings  upon  me,  and 
may  they  say  to  Merodach,  my  lord :  Let  Cyrus,  the  king,  thy  worshipper, 
Md  Kambyses  his  son  [accomplish  the  desire]  of  their  heart."  The  inscrip- 
tion finally  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  offerings  presented  by  Cyrus 
(0  the  temples  of  the  Babylonian  deities. 
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These  are  not  the  words  of  a  monotheist  or  of  a  devout  believer  in 
Zoroastrian  duahsm.  They  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  language  of 
Darius  in  his  inscriptions  at  Behistun  and  elsewhere,  or  of  his  son  Xerxes 
at  Persepolis  and  Van.  •*  The  great  god  is  Ormazd,'*  they  say,  *•  who  has 
created  this  earth,  who  has  created  this  heaven,  who  has  created  mankind, 
who  has  granted  blessings  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  king."  **  The 
great  Ormazd,  who  is  greater  than  all  gods,  who  has  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  has  made  man,  who  has  given  every  blessing  to  mankind 
among  living  beings,  who  has  made  Darius  king."  It  may  be  that  the 
professed  devotion  of  Cyrus  and  his  son  to  the  conquered  deities  of  Babylonia 
was  inspired  by  motives  of  political  expediency,  but  it  would  never  have  been 
professed  at  all  had  they  not  believed  that  those  deities  had  a  real  existence. 
A  worshipper  of  *'  the  great  Ormazd,"  the  creator  of  all  things,  would  never 
have  allowed  another  god  to  stand  beside  him,  much  less  to  take  his  place  ; 
to  Darius  or  Xerxes  the  words  of  Cyrus,  **  Merodach  appointed  a  priace, 
even  Cyrus  " ;  "  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  established  a  decree :  Unto  me, 
Cyrus,  the  king,  his  worshipper,  he  graciously  drew  nigh,"  would  have 
seemed  nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  Cyrus,  in  fact,  must  have  been  a 
polytheist,  with  as  little  reluctance  as  the  polytheist  usually  felt  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sppremacy  of  the  divinities  which  belonged  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  The  rule  of  his  immediate  ancestors  in  Elam  had  doubtless 
brought  with  it  a  forgetfulness  of  the  pure  Zoroastrian  faith. 

In  the  inscription  in  which  Cyrus  declares  that  along  with  the  throne  of 
Babylon  he  has  succeeded  to  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian  deities,  he  gives 
Qs  an  explanation  of  the  political  reasons  which  led  to  the  return  of  the 
Jewish  exiles.  Nabonidos,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  had  endeavoured  to 
centralize  the  state  religion  of  Babylonia  in  the  capital,  Babylon,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  destroy  or  discountenance  the  local  cults  practised  in  the 
various  cities  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  he  resembled  Hezekiah,  of  whom  the 
Assyrian  Eab-Shakeh  said  that  he  had  taken  away  the  high-places  and  altars 
of  the  country,  and  had  **  said  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem :  Ye  shall  worship 
before  this  altar  (only)  in  Jerusalem."  Nabonidos  had  similarly  despoiled 
the  ancient  shrines  of  Babylonia  of  the  images  of  their  local  gods,  and  had 
carried  them  to  the  great  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon.  Naturally, 
the  proceeding  had  aroused  hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
interests  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  local  cults ;  the  action 
of  the  Babylonian  king  was  regarded  as  irreverent  and  impious,  and  a  strong 
party  was  formed  against  him,  which  assisted  Cyrus  in  his  conquest  of  the 
kingdom.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Babylonian  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kiver  Nizallat,  the  subjects  of  Nabonidos  revolted ;  Sippara  surrendered  to 
the  forces  of  Cyrus,  which  entered  Babylon  *'  without  fighting  and  battle," 
while  Nabonidos  fled  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  the  conqueror.  The 
annalistic  chronicle  adds  that  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in 
Babylon  **the  gods  of  the  country  of  Babylonia,  whom  Nabonidos  had 
transferred  to  Babylon,  were  restored  to  their  own  cities." 
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Cjrrus  thus  came  forward  as  the  representative  of  the  decentralizing 
]iarfey  in  religion,  of  those  who  held  to  the  old  polytheistic  belief  that  each 
separate  city  and  tribe  had  its  own  special  divinities  which  could  nob  fitly  be 
worshipped  anywhere  else.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  was  to  extend 
the  principle  of  decentralization  beyond  the  limits  of  Babylonia  itself.  The 
varions  populations  who,  like  the  Jews,  had  been  transported  to  Babylonia 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  lands,  together  with  their  gods.  Cyrus 
tells  OS  how  he  *'  restored  the  gods  who  had  dwelt  within ''  the  distant 
cities  of  the  empire  "to  their  places,  and  founded  (for  them)  a  seat  that 
should  be  long  enduring ;  all  their  peoples/'  moreover,  he  "  collected,  and 
restored  their  habitations." 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  restoration  of  everything  that  was 
needfal  in  the  existence  of  the  local  cults  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the 
policy  which  allowed  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  to  return  to  their  own  lands. 
K  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  Palestine,  it  was  in  order  that  they 
might  re-build  the  temple  of  the  God  of  their  fathers;  and  though,  unlike  their 
fellow-captives,  they  had  no  images  of  divinities  to  carry  with  them,  they 
took  bock  all  that  they  could,  the  sacred  vessels  which  '*  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  forth  out  of  Jerusalem." 

So  far  cks  the  Jews  were  concerned,  the  policy  pursued  by  Cyrus  was, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  a  wise  one.  Experience  had  doubtless  shown 
the  conqueror  how  dangerous  might  be  the  presence  of  a  disaffected  element 
in  the  population  of  Babylonia,  while  gratitude  would  bind  the  returning 
exiles  closely  to  his  service.  He  would  have  in  them  a  faithful  and  devoted 
garrison  in  a  part  of  the  empire  which  was  open  to  attack  from  Egjrpt,  and 
where,  therefore,  a  garrison  of  the  kind  was  particularly  important.  He  had 
been  their  deliverer  from  the  bondage  of  Babylonish  captivity,  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  forget  the  fact. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
ECTa.  We  are  there  told  that  **  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  "  he 
issued  a  proclamation  permitting  the  Jewish  exiles  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  rebuild  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The  statement  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  Babylonian  annals,  since  the  proclamation  was  issued,  not 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  as  king  of  Anzan  or  king  of  Persia,  but  as  king 
of  Babylon.  Numerous  contract  tablets  exists,  written  in  Babylonia^ 
which  are  similarly  dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign  as  king  of  Babylon. 
By  his  conquest  of  Babylon  C3rrus  had  become  the  heir  of  the  rulers 
of  the  great  empire  of  Western  Asia,  the  successor  of  Nabonidos  and 
Nebuchadrezzar,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  in  his  dealings  with  his 
Babylonian  subjects  he  should  date  the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  his 
accession  to  the  Babylonian  throne.  The  title,  **  king  of  Persia,"  however, 
is  one  which  is  due  to  the  usage  of  that  later  period  when  the  book  of  Ezra 
was  written ;  in  contemporaneous  documents  the  phrase  is  never  employed ; 
we  find  in  them  only  the  titles  '*  king  of  the  world "  and  **  king  of 
Babylon."     It  was  not  until  Darius  had  estabUshed  and  organized   the 
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Persian  empire  that  Cyras  came  to  be  regarded  as,  like  him,  specifically  a 
king  of  Persia. 

It  has  often  been  debated  whether  or  not  Sheshbazzar  and  Zerubbabel 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  With,  this  debate,  however,  the  decipherer 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  not  concerned.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  that 
both  names  are  of  Babylonian  origin.  Zerubbabel  is  Ziru-Babili,  **  the  seed 
of  Babylon,"  a  name  which  of  itself  testifies  to  his  birth  in  Babylonia.  The 
origin  of  the  first  syllable  in  the  name  of  Sheshbazzar  has  recently  been 
pointed  out  by  a  Belgian  scholar.  It  represents  the  Babylonian  Samas,  or, 
as  it  was  pronounced,  Shawash,  the  whole  name  representing  the  Babylonian 
Samas-bil-utsur,  "  0  Sun-God,  protect  the  Lord !  "  That  the  name  of  a 
heathen  divinity  should  have  entered  into  that  of  a  Jew  may  seem  at  first 
sight  surprising ;  but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Esther,  for  instance,  is  the 
name  of  the  Babylonian  goddess  Istar.  Mordechai  is  the  Babylonian 
Mardukd,  **  devoted  to  Merodach,"  and  Abed-Nego  must  be  corrected  into 
Abed-Nebo,  **  servant  of  Nebo."  Mithredath,  on  the  contrary,  the  treasurer 
of  Cyrus,  has  a  purely  Persian  name.  It  is  that  of  the  famous  Pontic  king 
Mithridates,  and  signifies  "  given  by  Mithra,"  Mithra  being  the  deity  whose 
visible  representative  and  symbol  was  the  sun. 


TBE  PBOBLEM  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

L—THE  CODEX  CHISIANUS. 

By  Eev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 

To  discussing  any  of  the  numerous  questions  connected  with  the  Book  of 
Daniel  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  settle  the  text.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  against  it, 
stand  on  an  insecure  basis  so  long  as  the  fundamental  question  of  what 
Daniel  really  is  remains  unsettled.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  relative 
fixity  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  second  century  a.d. 
We  do  not,  however,  know  anything  of  the  methods  followed  in  fixing  the 
text,  or  what  fundamental  distinction  lay  at  the  root  of  the  K'ri  and  the 
K'thib.  There  is  nothing  really  to  disprove  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Eobertson 
Smith  that  the  Masoretes  used  two  manuscripts  famous,  or,  so  to  say, 
consecrated  in  some  way  possibly  by  having  been  used  by  some  noted  rabbi, 
and  that  for  some  reason  they  wrote  always  in  accordance  with  the  one,  and 
read  always  in  accordance  with  the  other.  Of  course,  in  making  this 
statement,  we  do  not  forget  such  reverential  changes  as  ^J^>^  for  nj.?]*,  or 
whatever  was  the  vocalization  of  the  quadriliteral  name,  and  the  other 
changes  due  to  ideas  of  propriety.  Yet  the  divergences  preserved  to  us  in 
this  way  are  comparatively  few  and  relatively  unimportant. 

The  famous  Septuagint  translation  is  of  very  great  importance  in  regard 
to  the  text.  One  very  important  difficulty,  however,  has  to  be  met,  namely 
hat  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  itself  is  a  matter  of  discussion.    Yet,  even  with 
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all  its  defects,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  b^  a  rigbt  use  of  the  Septuagint.  It 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  different  books  were  no4  translated 
at  the  same  time.  The  story  of  Aristeas  indicates  the  truth  to  have  been  that 
the  Law  was  first  translated,  thea  the  prophets,  and  then  the  Hagiographa. 
All  the  parts  of  the  Jewish  Canon  seem  to  have  been  translated  when  the 
translator  of  Ben  Sira  came  into  Egypt,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been 
later  than  132  B.C.  While  the  later  form  the  story  of  these  translations  some- 
times assumed  indicated  that  they  had  been  united  into  something  like  a 
canon,  the  fact  that  Origen  was  unable  to  find  part  of  some  of  the  books  in 
the  Septuagint  translation  suggests  the  thought  that  the  Septuagint  existed 
m  separate  books.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  books,  two  versions  have  been 
preserved  in  the  collection  which  formed  the  Greek  canon.  The  Apocryphal 
bookof  Esdras  is  a  compilation  from  the  last  chapters  of  Chronicles,  the 
canonical  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  with  a  story  probably  of  Hellenistic  origin 
thrown  in — a  story  that  shows  traces  of  two  recensions,  which  have  been 
eomhined. 

In  regard  to  Daniel,  we  have  two  versions,  one  published  in  our  ordinary 
Septuagint,  but  attributed  to  Theodotion  on  the  authority  of  Origen  and 
Jerome.  The  other  is  preserved  to  us  in  one  manuscript,  the  Codex  ChisianTis, 
and  represents  the  text  which  Origen  regarded  as  that  of  the  Septuagint. 

In  order  to  understand  fairly  the  relationship  in  which  these  two 
versions  stand  to  each  other,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  look  at  the  relation 
in  which  Theodotion  stands  to  the  rest  of  the  Septuagint.  He  is  not, 
as  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  an  independent  translator,  but  rather  the  editor 
of  the  Septuagint.  His  effort,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  that  have 
eome  down  to  us,  has  been  to  conform  the  Greek  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
Hebrew.*  It  is  little  likely,  then,  that  he  would  translate  Daniel  de  novo.  If, 
then,  the  differences  between  the  Daniel  of  the  Codex  Chisianus  and  the 
Daniel  of  Theodotion  are  so  great  as  to  imply  an  independent  origin,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  regard  it  probable  that  behind  the  Daniel  of  Theodotion 
there  was  an  earlier  Septuagintal  Daniel.  This  view  has  been  ably  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Gwynn  in  Smith  &  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography, 
art.,  "Theodotion."  Dr.  Gwynn  gives  a  number  of  references  to  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  which  prove,  he  maintains,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  acquainted  with  Daniel  in  a  version  like  that  of  Theodotion. 
I  am  not  quite  so  much  impressed  with  those  passages  singly.  One  of  them, 
Bev.  ix.  20,  compared  with  Dan.  v.  23,  is  awanting  in  the  Chisian  text,  but 
if  the  Apostle  John  was  acquainted  with  the  Masoretic  text,  he  might  easily 
translate  for  himself.  Cumulatively,  however,  the  import  of  these 
coincidences  of  phrase  is  considerable. 

On   the    other  hand,    we   have  direct    evilence  of  another   version 

*  Asan  example,  take  Isa.  liii.  2,  ''For  he  shall  grow  np  before  Him  as  a  tender  plant 
Mi^  as  »  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,"  in  the  LXX.  this  is  rendered  dprjyyeiy^afiev  (^s  rofdtor 
^imum  airroO  Cn  ^fa  iv  yy  Sixl/tbffTH,  In  Theod.  it  is  Koi  dpa^i/ttrcrai  (it  drjXa^ov  hilnnw  ai>roC 
c*^  (^  ^^a  h  y%  di^i6<n7.    The  latter  clause  of  Thcod.  is  identical  with  the  LXX. 
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being  in  existence  in  early  times,  which  \%  represented  by  the  Cliigi 
text  and  by  the  Syriac  of  Bugati.  The  fact  that  Origen  regai-ded  it  as  the 
genuine  Septuagintal  Daniel  is  a  point  the  importance  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  over-estimated.  The  information  of  Jerome  seems  to  some  extent  to  have 
been  secdlidhand.  The  palmary  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Ghisian  Daniel 
are  the  quotations  in  Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian.  In  the  first  there  is  a  long 
passage  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  (xxxi.)  which  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
Chigi.  It  differs  from  it  in  some  points,  and  in  these  it  mostly  coincides  with 
Theodotion.  The  passages  in  TertuUian  are  individually  shorter.  The 
.existence  of  two  distinct  versions  of  Daniel  in  ancient  times  seems 
indubitable. 

The  second  of  these  versions  seemed  totally  lost,  but  came  to  light  in  an 
unexpected  way.  Fabio  Chigi,  who,  on  being  elected  Pope  as  Alexander  VII., 
had  come  under  a  promise  to  abstain  from  the  nepotism  of  previous  reigns, 
after  a  few  years  reverted  to  the  old  ways  and  built  a  palace  in  the  Piazza  di 
Goionna  for  one  of  his  nephews,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Siena  to  found  a 
Eoman  family.  In  furnishing  this  palace  for  him  the  Pope  presented  him 
with  an  old  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century ;  it  contained  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  happened  somewhere  about  1660.  For  more  than  a 
century  this  manuscript  remained  unexamined,  or,  at  all  events,  unappreciated, 
till  the  librarian,  observing  the  difference  there  was  between  the  Daniel  in 
this  manuscript  and  that  in  the  ordinary  Septuagint,  published  this  version  of 
Daniel  in  1772.  Some  eight  years  afterwards  Bugati,  the  librarian  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  found  a  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
Daniel  by  Paulus  Tellensis.  This  Syriac  version  confirmed  the  authenticity  of 
the  Ghisian  Godex. 

The  question  now  has  to  be  discussed.  What  is  the  relation  of  these  two 
extant  versions  to  each  other,  and  to  the  ordinary  Masoretic  text,?  That  the 
one  is  not  directly  dependent  on  the  other  hardly  needs  proof.  It  is  involved, 
in  fact,  in  the  further  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Ghigi  version 
stands  to  the  Masoretic  text,  for  Theodotion  and  the  ordinary  Masoretic  text 
are  in  fairly  close  agreement.  The  question  really  resolves  itself  into  this : 
Does  the  Ghigi  represent  a  totally  different  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  original  of 
Daniel  from  the  Masoretic ;  or  is  it  deduced  from  the  Masoretic  simply  by 
additions  and  omissions,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  paraphase  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  while  Theodotion  is  a  genuine  translation? 

This  latter  position  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Gwynn  with  great  learning  and 
ingenuity  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary,  art.,  "Theodotion,"  already 
referred  to.  His  theory  is  that  some  Jew  during  the  Maccabean  struggle 
produced  this  paraphase  in  order  to  encourage  his  countrymen.  Another 
objiect  was  to  produce  a  version  in  better  Greek.  He  thinks  that  it  is  to  be 
paralleled  with  the  Apocryphal  Esdras.  The  suggestion  is  indeed  hazarded 
that  the  writer  of  the  one  is  the  writer  of  the  other.  Further,  the  numerous 
additions  made  to  Daniel  are  credited  solely  to  the  Chigi  version.  In  this 
view  he  is  followed  by  Dr.  Salmon 
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To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  either  of  these  scholars  their 
opinion  carries  great  weight.  In  matters  of  scholarship,  however,  authority 
cannot  count  for  much ;  authority  must  be  supported  by  evidence.  While 
it  may  be  maintained  with  some  plausibility  that  some  of  the  prophecies,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Ghigi  version,  are  more  favourable  to  the  Jews  than  in 
the  Theodotian,  e.gr.,  viii.  10;  vhile,  according  to  the  Theodotian  rendering 
of  that  passage,  which  agrees  here  with  the  Masoretic,  the  Uttle  horn  being 
exalted  to  heaven,  casts  the  stars  thereof  to  the  earth,  and  trample  them 
underfooU 

jcat  €fX€yaX.vvOrj  Iw?  rqs  Sui'a/icws  rod  ovpavov^ 
Kol  ca-eo-CK  hrl  rrjv  yyjv  UTrh  t»/S  5vva/ieai9, 
Kal  diro  TOiv  ao'rkptav  koX  (rvveTrdrijTcv  dvrovs. 

In  the  Chigi  he  is  thrown  down  from  heaven,  after  he  has  exalted  himself 

there,  by  the  stars. 

Kal  v\}/ioOr]  €ios  Twi'  d(rrkp{iiv  tov  ovpavov, 
Kal  €ppd)(^Srj  iirl  ttjv  yy/y  dvh  Tuv  dinkptov^ 
KoX  dvh  avrQv  KaTaTraTTJdr]. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  omissions  and  additions  are  made  that  can 
have  no  such  purpose.  It  seems  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  it  is 
maintained  that  the  Greek  is  better.  To  take  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Chigi,  iwl  /Saa-tketas  'ItaaKclfi  erov^  rpCrov,  it  seems  hardly 
posBible  to  maintain  that  to  be  better  Greek  than  the  rendering  in  Theodotion, 
hf  era  T/>iT<^  T^s  ^^curtAitas  IwaKct/i  ^ourtXctus  *lovSa,  The  difference  seems 
rather  to  be  due  to  different  texts.  The  Chigi  seems  to  have  read  in  the 
Hebrew,  D^"5nn;  fp^h,  instead  of  the  Masoretic,  D^i?;in?  n^:hph^.  If  we  take  the 
first  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  it  is  as  difficult  to  see  any  desire  for  better 
Greek  in  the  differences.  In  the  Chigi  we  have  (rvve/Srj  €is  opdp^ara  /cat  Ivxnrvia 
iftTGrdv  TOV  Paa-Ckca ;  it  Seems  difficult  to  see  that  to  be  better  Greek  than 
mwmrOTf  Nc^ovxoSoj/oo-o/)  Ivwrvtov ;  neither  is  good.  The  additions,  such  as 
the  Soog  of  the  Three  Hebrew  Children,  and  Susanna  and  the  Eiders,  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Chigi ;  they  are  to  be  fouad  in 
Theodotion.  In  regard  to  the  Song  of  the  Three  Hebrew  Children,  the  Greek 
is  nearly  identical  in  the  two  versions,  and  differs  considerably  from  the  style 
of  either  the  Chigi  or  Theodotion ;  it  is  more  Hebraistic.  One  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  while  in  the  body  of  the  chapter  the  three  are  called  by  their 
Babylonian  names,  in  the  song  they  are  named  by  their  Hebrew  designations 
In  regard  to  the  other  two  additions,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the 
textual  difference  between  the  Chigi  version  and  that  in  Theodotion  is 
very  considerable.  This  would  indicate  that  these  portions  were  not  brought 
into  connection  with  Theodotion  from  the  Chigi,  but  were  independently 
^ded.  Moreover,  there  is  the  foUowiog  note  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
^ptey  of  Daniel : — "  Daniel,  according  to  the  LXX.,  has  been  copied  from 
»n  exemplar,  having  this  subscription,  *  Copied  from  the  Tetrapla,  with  which 
it  has  been  collated.'  "    This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  LXX.  Daniel  had 
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not  these  two  additions  as  given  in  the  Tetrapla.  The  probability  seems,  then, 
to  be  that  these  additions  to  Daniel  were  floating  about  among  the  Jews,  and 
as  they  related  narratives  connected  with  the  characters  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  they  were  added  to  it. 

If  the  writer  of  the  LXX.  version  made  omissions  and  additions,  there 
must  have  been  some  pervading  motive  which  may  be  traced.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  the  tendency  of  a  falsarius  is  to  make  additions  to  the  text 
before  him,  and  these  most  frequently  assume  the  character  of  rhetorical 
amplifications.  When  omissions  are  made  there  is  either  some  doctrinal 
bias  or  some  notion  of  propriety  at  work.  The  only  way  to  discover  which 
of  the  two  versions,  the  Chigi  or  that  of  Theodotion,  is  relatively  the  more 
primitive,  is  to  compare  some  portions  together. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  take  in  the  first  place  the  chapter  in 
the  Aramaic  section  of  the  book,  where  the  difference  between  the  two 
versions  is  most  striking — that  is  chap,  v.,  which  gives  an  account  of 
Belshazzar's  feast.  The  Chigi  version  is,  **  Baltasar  the  king  made  a  great 
feast  to  his  companions,  and  he  drank  wine,  and  his  heart  was  lifted  up." 
In  Theodotion  we  read,  ''  Baltasar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  thousands 
of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousands."  No  one,  we  think,  will 
deny  that  the  second  is  the  more  rhetorical  of  the  two.  In  the  Chigi  there 
are  three  verses  prefixed  which  contain  variants  of  three  passages  in  the 
chapter  ;  in  regard  to  the  first  verse  this  variant  is  still  less  rhetorical : — 

**  Baltasar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  at  the  dedication  of  his  palace,  and  bade 
two  thousand  men." 

When  we  proceed  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  verses,  we  shall  find 
similar  symptoms  of  rhetorical  modification  in  the  Masoretic  text  as  com- 
pared with  that  behind  the  Chigi : — 

"  And  he  spake  to  bring  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  house  of  God  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  his  father  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  pour  out  wine  in  them 
for  his  companions.  And  they  were  brought,  and  they  drank  in  them,  and  blessed 
their  idols  made  with  hands,  and  the  God  eternal  they  did  not  bless  who  had  power 
over  their  spirits." 

Let  us  compare  this  with  the  Kevised  Version,  with  which  Theodotion  is 
in  fair  agreement : — 

"  Belshazzar  whiles  he  tasted  the  wine  commanded  to  bring  the  golden  and  silver 
vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  his  father  had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was 
at  Jeruflftlem,  that  the  king  and  his  lords,  his  wives  and  his  concubines,  might  drink 
therein.  Then  they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of  the  temple  of 
the  house  of  God  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  king  and  his  lords,  his  wives  and  his? 
concubines,  drank  therein.  They  drank  wine  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold  and  of 
silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone." 

For  the  last  verse  there  is  a  variant : — 

"  In  that  day  Baltasar  was  lifted  up  with  wine,  and  boasting  himself  in  his  place, 
he  praised  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  the  molten  and  the  graven,  and  to  God  uios 
high  he  gave  not  praise." 
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Tliere  can  hardly  be  any  dispute  that  the  Chigi  version,  in  regard  to  these 
three  verses,  is  at  once  the  shorter  and  the  less  rhetorical.  One  element  is 
added  in  both  the  Chigi  and  its  variant  which  is  awanting  in  the  Masoretic, 
"  And  they  did  not  bless  the  God  Eternal  who  had  power  over  their  spirits," 
or,  as  the  variant  has  it,  "  And  to  God  most  high  he  gave  not  praise."  Yet 
this  clause  must  almost  necessarily  have  been  here,  as  in  verse  twenty-third 
of  the  Masoretic  text  there  is  an  evident  reference  back  to  it. 

The  fifth  verse  presents,  also,  a  variant  in  the  Ghigl  In  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  text  it  runs  thus : — 

"And  io  that  very  hour  there  came  forth  the  fingers  as  of  the  hand  of  a  man  and 
wrote  upon  the  wall  of  his  house,  upon  the  plaster  over  against  the  light  opposite 
the  king  Baltasar,  and  he  saw  the  hand-writing." 

Tbe  variant  form  is  shorter : — 

''And  in  that  night  there  came  forth  the  fingers  as  of  a  man  and  wrote  upon 
file  wall  of  his  house,  upon  the  plaster  opposite  the  lamp." 

Aod  to  this  is  added  immediately  the  variant  which  supplies  the  place  of 
the  2Sih  verse,  omitted  from  the  Chigi  text.     The  Bevised  Version  reads  : — 

"In  the  same  hour  came  forth  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  and  wrote  over 
•gsinst  the  candlestick  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace,  and  the 
king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote." 

Between  these  three  versions  there  seems  but  little  difference,  only  that 
in  the  Masoretic  MS.  "  house  "  becomes  **  the  palace  of  the  king  "  (in 
Tbeodotion,  tou  oIkov  tou  jSao-tActos).  The  addition  wo-ci  to  the  Chigi  in  both 
fonns  is  probably  due  to  the  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  the  appearance 
was  snpematural. 

The  Chigi  version  of  the  sixth  verse  is : — 

**  And  his  visage  was  changed,  and  fears  and  suspicions  excited  him.     Then  the 
^  hasted  and  rose  up  and  saw  that  writing,  and  his  companions  about  him 
boasted." 
Whereas  the  Bevised  Version  runs  thus : — 

"And  the  king*8  countenance  (marg.,  brightness)  was  changed  in  him,  ahd 
Hs  thoughts  troubled  him,  and  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees 
smote  one  against  another." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Chigi  translator  has  analyzed  ""TT^  into  <^o/?o4  kqX 
rrm-otat;  but  the  differences  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  verse  go  much 
further.  The  Chigi  version  is  too  vivid  for  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
faUarius;  in  fact,  the  latter  portion  of  the  verse  in  the  Masoretic  recension 
looks  exceedingly  like  an  expansion  of  the  symptoms  of  fear.  One  would 
be  incUned  to  suggest  that  the  end  of  the  sixth  verse  ran,  N^^p  Dij 
?r;*3iD  ^'^^n:^  ^irii  nim  fcCjTO^  !?nn,  and  that  DiJ  was  misread  into  n;»|5,  and 
^  was  vocalized  ^^n^^  and  the  clause  dropped  out  as  really  occurring  later. 
If  ^D  had  the  t<  inserted  at  the  end,  we  can  easily  appreciate  the  readiness 
with  which  the  reader  would  turn  it  into  ^>*7'?,  and  change  ^'^1n•^  into  T'D^^'f  P. 
Iq  that  case,  his  pleonastic  description  of  the  king's  fear  would  be  to  hand. 
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and  he  would  be  rid  of  the  seemingly  unmeaning  but  really  highly  pictur- 
e»quo  addition,  ''and  his  companions  boasted  themselves  about  him." 

When  we  proceed  to  the  seventh  yersOi  we  find  the  dillerence  between 
the  Chigi  text  and  that  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Masoretes  is  not  great. 
The  C'higi  reads: — 

•*  iVnd  the  king  cried  with  a  great  cry  that  they  should  call  the  diviners,  the 
sorcere  *8,  the  Chaldeans,  the  magicians,  to  tell  the  interpretation  of  the  writing  ;  and 
they  ca  ne  in  to  look  at  the  sight  and  see  the  writing,  and  they  were  not  able  to  make 
known  to  the  king  the  interpretation.  Then  the  king  made  commandment,  saying. 
Any  man  who  shall  show  the  interpretation  of  the  writing,  he  shall  put  on  him  a 
purple  robe,  and  put  roimd  his  neck  a  golden  chain,  and  authority  shall  be  ^ven 
him  over  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom.*' 

The  Eevised  Version  is : — 

"  The  king  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  enchanters,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  sooth- 
sayers. The  king  spake  and  said  to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  Whosoever  shall  read 
this  writing,  and  show  me  the  interpretation  theraof,  shall  be  clothed  with  purple,  and 
have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  shall  be  the  third  ruler  of  the  kingdom.*' 

The  difference  as  will  be  seen  is  slight — probably  there  was  a  slightly 
different  reading  in  the  Chigi  Hebrew  of  the  first  clause ;  it  is  much  more 
Hebraistic  than  the  Masoretic.  In  the  last  clause  there  has  been  a  dilBculty 
in  regard  to  *i?^n 

In  regard  to  the  eighth  verse  the  only  essential  difference  is  that  vrhile 
in  Theodotion  those  called  to  interpret  the  inscription  are  called  **  All  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon,"  in  the  Chigi  version  the  different  classes  are 
enimierated.     In  this  the  Masoretic  would  seem  to  be  the  more  primitive. 

In  the  following  verses  the  differences  between  the  two  versions  are  much 
more  important.  The  Chigi  rendering  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  is  this   — 

"  Then  the  king  called  the  queen  about  this  sign,  and  showed  to  her  how  great  it 
was,  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  tell  to  the  king  the  meaning  of  the  writing.  Tl^en 
the  queen  reminded  him  concerning  Daniel,  who  was  of  the  captivity  of  Judea,  and 
she  said  to  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  imderstanding  and  wisdom  exceeding  all  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon ;  and  a  Holy  Spirit  is  in  him,  and  in  the  days  of  thy  father  the 
king  he  showed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  wonderful  interpretations." 

The  rendering  of  the  Eevised  Version  we  subjoin  : — 

"  Then  was  King  Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and  his  countenance  was  changed 
in  him,  and  his  lords  were  perplexed.  Now  the  queen  by  reason  of  the  words  of  the 
king  and  his  lords  came  into  the  banquet  house :  and  the  queen  spake  and  said.  Oh 
king,  live  for  ever :  let  not  thy  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be 
changed :  there  is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods ;  an<? 
in  the  days  of  thy  father  light  and  understanding  and  wisdom,  Uke  the  \^'isdom  of  the 
gods,  was  found  in  him.  And  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father,  the  king,  I  say,  thy 
father,  made  him  master  of  the  magicians,  enchanters,  Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers  ; 
forasmuch  as  an  excellent  spirit,  and  knowledge,  and  imderstanding,  interpreting 
dreams,  and  showing  of  dark  sentences,  and  dissolving  of  doubts,  were  found  in  the 
same  Daniel,  whom  the  king  named  Belteshazzar.  Now,  let  Daniel  be  called,  and  he 
will  show  the  interpretation." 
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No  one  will  deny  that  the  second  is  much  longer  and  more  rhetoricnl 
than  the  former.  In  the  one  case  the  queen  mother  is  called  in  and  consulted, 
whereas,  in  tlie  ^asoretic  text,  she  comes  in  of  her  own  accord  **  to  the 
b&nquet  house/*  and  Tolunteers  her  opinion.  The  description  of  Daniel  s 
qualifications  in  tlie  latter  case  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  a  process  tjf 
eipansLon.  Tlie  contrary  Bupposition  that  the  process  has  been  one  of  con- 
densation can  scarcely  be  maintained,  for  there  is  no  motive  discernible  to 
occasion  this  shortening  of  the  narrative. 

Whereas  according  to  the  Masoretic  text  to  be  found  in  the  Authorised 
and  ^Revised,  ^when  Daniel  comes  in,  Belshazzar  addresses  a  rhetorical 
account  of  all  be  had  heard  of  him,  and  is  ansv^ered  by  Daniel  in  a  speech 
equally  rhetorical,  but  not  so  courteous.  Compare  that  with  this  terco 
narrative  : — 

**  Then  Daniel  was  brought  in  to  the  king.  And  the  king  answered  and  scdd  to  hini, 
O  Daniel,  art  thou  able  to  show  me  the  interpretation  of  the  writing  ?  and  I  will 
clothe  thee  in  purple,  and  I  will  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  thy  neck,  and  thou  shalt 
haye  authority  over  a  third  part  of  my  kingdom.*' 

The  verse  that  follows  in  the  Chigi  really  corresponds  to  the  twenty- 
Mth  verse  of  Theodotion's  version  and  of  the  Masoretic  recensions  : — 

"  Then  Daniel  stood  before  the  writing,  and  read  it,  and  thus  he  answered  to 
the  king.  This  is  the  writing :  it  bath  been  numbered ;  it  was  reckoned ;  it  hath  been 
takai  a^way ;  and  the  hand  which  had  written  stood,  and  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
those  (words)." 

Then  follows  a  vers.e  which  interrupts  the  connection,  somewhat  like  in 
character  to  the  omitted  verses : — 

'*  Thou,  0  king,  madest  a  feast  to  thy  friends,  and  drankest  wine,  and  the 
Tessela  of  the  house  of  the  living  God  were  brought  to  thee,  and  ye  drank  in  theiti, 
tbcm.  and  tby  lords,  and  ye  praised  all  the  idols  made  with  the  hands  of  men ;  and 
ti»  Ixvxng  God  ye  did  not  praise,  and  thy  breath  is  in  His  hand,  and  thy  royalty  He 
gave  it  thee,  and  thou  didst  not  bless  Him,  neither  praised  Him." 

That  this  verse  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  sense  is  obvious,  coming  in  as 
it  does  between  the  declaration  of  the  words  and  the  statement  of  their 
^oeaniiig.  However,  they  are  found  in  Bugati's  Syriac.  The  Chigi  now 
jauceeds: — 

"  Tim  is  the  interpretation  of  the  writing :  The  time  of  thy  kingdom  is  numbered, 
iby  kingdom  ceaseth  ;  it  hath  been  cut  short  and  ended,  thy  kingdom  is  given  to  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians.' " 

There  are  considerable  differences  between  this*and  the  Masoretic  text, 
^od  differences  that  are  difficidt  to  explain.  It  seems  clear  that  the  writer 
rf  the  Cbjff.  version  must  have  had  a  different  Aramaic  text  before  him.  It 
is  Dot  uuDAtural  that  as  the  words  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,  were  Aramaic 
words  the  translator  should  put  down  the  meaning  rather  than  the  words, 
jei  the  meaning  he  gives  is  not  the  plain  literal  meaning,  but  the  symbolic 
^ottanng  fdven  by  Daniel.  In  that  case  the  words  might  be  reckoned  a 
redundancy,  and  so  left  out. 
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The  following  verse  agrees  generally  with  the  Masoretic : — 

"  Then  Baltasar  the  king  clothed  Daniel  in  purple,  and  put  a  chain  of  j^Id 
ahout  his  neck,  Sknd  gave  him  authority  over  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom.'* 

The  last  verse,  as  we  reckon  it,  differs  materially.  In  the  Chigi  what  is 
said  is : — 

'*And  this  interpretation  came  upon  Baltasar  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  was 
taken  from  the  Chaldeans  Sknd  given  to  the  Medes  and  the  Persians." 

The  last  verse,  according  to  the  Masoretic,  is,  as  we  all  remember,  "  And 
that  night  was  Belshazzar  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain."  It  is  impossible 
to  deduce  the  one  reading  from  the  words  of  the  other;  there  has  been 
deliberate  substitution  of  one  phrase  for  another.  Had  the  Jews  been 
given  to  accurate  estimation  of  probabilities,  we  might  have  thought  the 
Chigi  readings  had  been  the  supplanter,  but  the  epigrammatic  completeness 
of  the  short  sentence  in  the  Masoretic  text  has  a  rhetorical  ring  about  it. 
Certainly,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Chigi  reading  is  correct,  the  events  of 
the  night  are  not  crowded  in  the  inconceivable  fashion  they  are  according  to 
the  Masoretic  text* 

While  a  study  of  the  fifth  chapter  gives  the  idea  on  the  whole  that  the 
Chigi  version  represents  a  more  primitive  text,  if  we  pass  on  to  the  sixth 
chapter  the  phenomena  are  reversed.  Whereas  iu  the  fifth  chapter  the 
Chigi  was  the  shorter  and  the  Masoretic  the  longer,  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is 
the  Chigi  that  is  the  longer  while  the  Masoretic  is  shorter  on  the  whole.  In 
the  first  three  verses  the  Chigi  is  shorter,  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  are 
very  much  longer.    In  the  Chigi  these  two  verses  arfe  as  follows : — 

"  And  Daniel  was  clothed  with  purple,  and  was  great  and  honoured  before  Dcuins 
the  king,  because  he  was  had  in  reputation,  and  was  understanding  and  prudent,  and 
there  was  an  holy  spirit  in  him,  and  he  prospered  in  the  affiairs  of  the  king  which  he  did. 
Then  the  king  determined  to  put  Daniel  over  his  whole  kingdom,  and  the  two  men  whom 
ho  had  set  along  with  him,  and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  satraps.  And  when 
the  king  determined  to  place  Daniel  over  his  whole  kingdom,  then  the  two  young  men 
took  cotuisel  with  themselves,  saying  to  each  other,  when  they  found  neither  sin  nor 
transgression  against  Daniel  .concerning  which  they  might  accuse  him  to  the  king,  and 
they  said,  Come  let  us  set  up  a  decree  in  regard  to  ourselves  that  no  man  should  make  a 
request  or  offer  a  prayer  to  any  god  for  thirty  days,  save  only  of  Darius  the  king, 
otherwise  he  shall  be  put  to  death — that  they  might  injure  Daniel  in  the  eyes  of 
the  king,  and  that  he  be  cast  into  the  den  of  Uons.  For  they  knew  that  Daniel 
prayed  and  made  supplication  to  the  Lord  his  God  three  times  a  day." 

If  we  now  return  to  the  Bevised  Version  as  representing  the  Masoretic  text, 
we  find  the  passage  muck  briefer : — 

"  Then  the  presidents  and  the  satraps  sought  to  find  occasion  against  Daniel  as 
touching  the  kingdom ;  but  they  could  find  none  occasion  nor  fault ;  forasmuch  as  he 
was  faithful,  neither  was  there  any  error  or  fault  found  in  him.  Then  said  these  men, 
We  shall  not  find  any  occasion  against  this  Daniel,  except  we  find  it  against  him 
concerning  the  law  of  his  God." 

In  comparing  these  two  versions,  the  Masoretic  as  the  shorter  is  the 
preferable.      We  need  not  go  over  the  whole  of  this  sixth  chapter,  the 
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phenomena  presented  throughout  the  chapter  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
fire  verses  iu  the  beginning.  Other  chapters  show  precisely  similar  charac- 
keristics. 

From  all  this  the  natural  deduction  is  that  the  Hebrew  -  Aramaic 
text  from  which  the  Chigi  version  was  made  was  different  from  the 
Masoretic  text.  And  further,  that  they  were  independent  of  each  other,  but 
dependent  on  a  common  text  much  shorter  than  either.  A  curious  proof  of 
the  independence  of  the  two  originals  and  their  common  dependence  on  an 
earlier  recension  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  of  the  Eunuchs.  In  the 
Masoretic  text  the  name  is  WpU'X.  This  becomes  in  Theodotion ' A<7<^v€^. 
The  Chigi  has  'AjSic^Spl,  or  'A^U^ep.  These  two  names,  Abiezer  or  Abiesdri 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ashpenaz  on  the  other,  cannot  be  derived  either  from 
the  other.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  Judges  vi.  11  and  viii.  2,  in  Hebrew 
'V!*^.  or  r*??^?^,  the  second  being  the  patronymic.  The  second,  to  appearance, 
is  modelled  in  T:p^K,  Gen.  x.  3.  The  probability  is  that  we  have  to  do  here 
with  a  case  of  a  common  habit  people  have  of  changing  a  foreign  name  into  a 
ima  that  shall  convey  a  definite  meaning  to  their  minds.  If  we  may  take 
&  iomewhat  undignified  example,  the  sailors  who  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  served  in  the  Bellerophon  always  called  it  the  Bullyruffian, 
Komerous  examples  of  the  same  thing  will  occur  to  every  one.  It  is  evident 
that  while  neither  has  been  modified  from  the  other,  both  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  source.  Lenormant  on  this  principle  has  suggested  the 
original  name  to  have  been  "iTJne'fi*,  which  he  regards  as  equivalent  to 
Aivt-ihni'zir,  "  Ishtar  has  formed  the  germ."  The  process  that  has  taken 
piaoe  in  regard  to  this  name  has,  in  our  opinion,  taken  place  in  regard  to 
the  whole  book. 

Bat  further,  from  the  fact  that  the  aberrancies  take  one  form  in  one 
chapter  and  another  form  in  another,  while  there  are  sections  in  which  the 
deviations  are  unimportant,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  various  sections  existed 
in  separate  leaflets  before  they  were  gathered  together,  and  that  each  of  these 
leaflets  had  a  special  history  and  treatment.  •  The  main  difficulty  in  main- 
taining that  view  is  the  fact  that  both  the  Ghisian  Daniel  and  the  Masoretic 
ha?e  in  the  main  the  same  leaflets.  If  we  further  imagine  this  collection 
made  early,  and  the  leaflets  still  being  carried  about,  then  additions  made  to 
soy  stray  leaflet  would  be  added  to  the  corresponding  section  in  the 
collection. 

Another  phenomenon  has  to  be  noted.  There  are  several^  cases  of  two 
leadings  having  been  combined  in  the  Chigi.  In  chap.  iv. ,  verses  3, 4,  and  5  seem 
to  be  diflierent  residing  of  the  same  passage,  "  I  slept  upon  my  bed,  and  behold 
a  lofty  tree  springing  out  of  the  earth,  and  its  appearance  was  great,  and 
thaie  was  not  another  like  to  it ;  its  branches  were  thirty  cubits  in  length, 
tnd  ondemeath  its  shadow  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  took  shelter,  and  in 
it  the  birds  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests ;  and  its  fruit  was  much  and  good, 
Ukd  it  supplied  all  living  creatures ;  and  the  appearance  thereof  was  great, 
and  its  head  approached  even  to  the  heaven,  and  its  extent  was  even  to  the 
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clouds  filling  the  space  beneath  the  heavens ;  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  in 
it,  they  dwelt  and  gave  light  to  the  whole  earth."  The  junction  of  the  two 
readings  here  combined  is  the  phrase,  17  SfXMxris  avrov  fjLeydXrj,  repeated  from 
the  beginning  of  the  passage. 

There  are  several  other  passages  that  show  efforts  at  combination,  but 
the  investigation  of  them  would  transcend  the  limits  of  our  article. 

If  some  competent  critic  would  restore  to  us  the  probable  text  or  texts 
behind  the  Chigi,  and  comparing  his  results  with  the  Masoretic  recension 
give  us  the  probable  original  Daniel,  he  would  confer  an  incalculable  benefit 
on  Biblical  scholars. 

One  thing  is  evident,  if  both  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  text,  from  which 
the  Chigi  translation  and  the  Masoretic  text  have,  independently,  been  so 
much  changed  and  modified,  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  will  have  many  tokens 
of  recency  which  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  work  in  its  original 
condition.  Even  when  we  direct  our  criticism  nqerely  to  those  parts  whose 
connection  with  the  primitive  work  is  evidenced  by  their  occurrence  in  both 
recensions,  we  are  not  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  passage  as  we  have  it 
represents  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  it  was  first  written.  The  interpolators 
might  easily  have  been  at  work  even  before  the  divergence  began  between 
the  two  recensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  able  to  prove  a  general  antiquity  of  style  in 
Daniel,  it  carries  us  all  the  further  back. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  HEBREW  MONARCHY. 

L-LAND, 

By  Ebv.  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 

There  is  at  present  a  growing  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  for 
guidance  in  modem  social  questions,  and  in  the  face  of  this  tendency  we 
should  realize  as  clearly  as  possible  the  social  conditions  of  the  times  of  the 
religious  leaders  and  teachers  of  Israel.  We  are  confronted  at  the  outset  by 
a  paucity  of  information,  but  this  is  not  great  enough  to  hinder  us  from 
obtaining  a  few  important  results.  It  is  necessary  also  to  lay  down  some 
principle  as  to  our  use  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  far  as  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  is  concerned,  this  legislation  is  the  ideal  of  the  reformer, 
and  not  the  picture  of  actual  working  arrangements.  We  are,  however, 
warranted  in  assuming  that  the  ideal  was  suggested  by  the  actual  conditions 
of  life,  and  that  the  authoritative  establishment  of  the  Pentateuch  gave 
Divine  authority  to  principles  which  had  long  been  widely  recognized  as 
desirable  standard  of  conduct,  and  which  had  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  actual  life.  A  good  English  landlord  governs  his  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  remission  of  rents  and  granting  of  leases  by  a  standard  which  is  not  legally 
binding  upon  him.  A  writer,  in  dealing  with  the  English  land  system,  would 
be  misled  if  he  should  ignore  this  fact  and  take  as  his  typical  landlord  the 
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aered  Shylock,  who  always  insists  on  his  legal  pound  of  flesh.  In  fact,  the  ideal 
standard  which  pahlic  opinion  expects  from  any  respectable  man  is  far  more 
importimt  than  the  mere  legal  minimum  of  decency  and  honesty. 

We  begin  with  "  land,"  because  adequate  opportunity  to  use  land  is 
in  some  ways  a  more  fundamental  condition  of  a  satisfactory  life  than  even 
perspnal  freedom  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  because,  apart  from  such  opportunity, 
what  is  called  personal  freedom  is  a  vain  and  empty  delusion. 

This  principle  is  thoroughly  accepted  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  say  that,  at  any  rate  under 
the  early  monarchy,  freeman  and  landowner  were  in  Israel,  as  so  often 
elsewhere,  synonymous  terms.  The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  about 
kodlord  and  tenant,  and  rent  of  land.  Its  characters  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  as  far  as  we  know  their  circumstances,  are  land-holders  from 
Kabal  and  Barzillai  down  to  Naomi  and  Jeremiah.  The  legislation  in 
lU  the  various  codes  assumes  that  the  free  Israehte  will  have  land.  In  the 
Decalogue  it  is  assumed  that  the  Israelite  possesses  cattle.  In  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  Exodus  xx.  20 — xxiii.  33,  in  Deuteronomy,  in  Leviticus,  it  is 
tssumed  that  the  persons  addressed  are  possessors  of  cattle,  fields  and 
tineyards,  and  oUve-yards.^  This  fact,  that  for  the  most  part  the  Israelite 
ettisen  was  ijiso  facto  a  landowner,  is  too  fully  recognized  to  need  further 
Ohstration,  As  Wellhausen  says,  "Throughout  this  period  agriculture  and 
gardening  continued  to  be  regarded  as  man's  normal  calling;  the  laws 
contained  in  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.  rest  entirely  upon  this  assumption.  To  dwell  in 
peace  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree  was  the  ideal  of  every  genuine 
Israelite.  Only  in  a  few  isolated  districts,  as  in  the  country  to  the  east  of 
Jordan  and  in  portions  of  Judah,  did  the  pastoral  life  predominate.  Art  and 
mdoaky  were  undeveloped,  and  were  confined  to  the  production  of  simple 
domestic  necessaries."  A  very  good  illustration  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  possession  of  land  and  personal  freedom  is  found  in  Gen. 
xlviL  18-26*,  where  the  Egyptians  sell  themselves  and  their  land  to  Joseph, 
it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  they  should  sell  their  land  and  retain 
their  own  freedom.  Passing  from  these  ancient  times  to  our  own  days,  Prof. 
Bobertson  Smith  speaks  of  "  secluded  parts  of  the  Semitic  world  under 
a  half-patriarchal  constitution  of  society,  where  every  freeman  is  a  small 
W-holder." 

It  is  at  once*  obvious  that  the  possession  of  land  by  almost  every  free- 
man is  not  consistent  with  absolute  property  in  land  on  the  part  of  the 
hoider.  Unless  restrained  by  actual  law  or  ancient  custom  or  strong 
pre^ureof  public  opinion,  necessity. or  selfishness  would  often  induce  men 
to  sell  the  land  away  from  their  children.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
iandlees  class  always  arises  under  the  system  of  absolute  private  ownership 
ol  land.    The  theory  of  land  tenure  in  Israel  recognized  no  such  absolute 

*Eiod.  xxiiL  11  ;  Deut  xxvi ;  Lev.  xix.  9,  10. 

*  In  xlrii  21.  instead  of  "  he  remorod  them  to  the  cities,"  read  with  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
*'lie  made  bondmen  of  them." 
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ownership.    There  is  reason  for  believing  that,  as  in  other  primitive  com- 
mnnities,  the  land  was  the  property  rather  of  the  family  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   The  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  speaks 
constantly  ^  of  a  division  "  according  to  their  families."  The  various  regulations 
BA  to  the  sale  of  land  all  tend  to  keep  it  in  the  family.     The  Jubilee  Law  (Lev. 
XXV.  8-17),  that  land  sold  should  revert  to  its  owner  at  the  end  of  each  period 
of  fifty  years,  is  really  a  provision  in  favour  of  the  family,  rather  than  of  the 
individual  seller,  who  would  often  be  dead  before  the  Jubilee  arrived.    What- 
ever may  be  the  date  of  this  law,  and  however  little  practical  effect  it  may 
have  had,  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  an  expression  of  a  principle  prevalent 
during  the  monarchy,  that  land  cannot  be  alienated  from  the  family.    Besides 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  land,  there  is  another  familiar  method  by  which 
land  passes  from  one  family  to  another  and  becomes  aggregated  into  large 
masses ;   namely,  the  marriage  of  female  heirs  into  other  families.    This 
is  guarded  against  in  the  Pentateuch  in  the  regulation  concerning  the 
heiresses  of  Zelophehad,  who  had  no  sons  (Num.  xxvii  1-11,  xxxvi,  1-12; 
Josh.  xvii.  3-4),  whereby,  as  the  A.V.  heading  quaintly  and  clearly  puts  the 
matter,  "  The  inconvenience  of  the  inheritance  of  daughters  is  remedied  by 
marrying  in  their  own  tribes,  lest  the  inheritance  should  be  removed  from 
the  tribe.     The  daughters  of   Zelophehad  marry  their  father's  brother's 
sons."  *    The  references  to  land  in  the  prophets  also  indicate  that  the  above 
laws  embody  the  principles  of  the  reUgious  teachers  of  the  monarchy.    Thus 
Micah  ii.  1,  2,  **  Woe  to  them  that  devise  iniquity,  and  work  evil  upon  their 
beds  I  When  the  morning  is  light  they  practise  it,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of 
their  hand.   And  they  covet  fields,  and  seize  them ;  and  houses,  and  take  them 
away :  and  they  oppress  a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage." 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Naboth,  the  iniquity  is  not  so  much  the  violence  as  the 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  heritage,  the  family  possession.  We  may  remind 
ourselves,  as  an  illustration  of  this  sanctity,  of  the  story  of  the  Sultan,  who, 
rather  than  appropriate  the  house  of  a  poor  widow,  spoilt  by  an  ugly 
excrescence  the  sweep  of  his  magnificent  city  walls.     So  again  in  Isaiah 
V.  8,  **  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field^to  field,  till 
there  be  no  room,  and  ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  land." 
Most  instructive  of  all  is  the  scene  in  Neh.  v.  1-13.    The  nobles  and  the 
rulers  had  taken  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  their  poorer  brethren  to  get 
possession  of  their  fields,  vineyards,  oliveyards,  houses,  and  children  by  the 
methods,  and  doubtless,  also,  on  the  terms,  by  which  usurers  take  advantage 
of  the  extremity  of  their  clients.     And  Nehemiah  contended  with  them,  and 
held  a  great  assembly  against  them,  and  denounced  their  doings,  and  exacted 
an  oath  that  they  would  restore  the  land,  and  uttered  a  solemn  curse  against 
any  one  who  should  fail  to  do  so. 

It  is  curious  that  the  one  exception  to  the  Law  of  Jubilee  is  "  a  dwelling- 
house  in  a  walled  city  "  (Lev.  xxv.  29) ;  but  this  fact  has  no  real  bearing  on 
modem  discussions  as  to  unearned  increment ;  the  assumption  underlying  the 

*  Josh,  xviii.  11,  and  passim.  ■  Cf.  Euth  iv.  ff» 
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exception  is,  that  the  term  ''dwelling-house'*  implies  that  the  owner  lives 
in  it. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  holder  of  land  was  denied  one  essential  feature  of 
absolute  ownership,  the  right  of  free  and  complete  sale.  His  ownership  was 
also  limited  in  other  ways.  Holding  not  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for 
his  family,  he  was  bound  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition  by  leaving  it 
fallow  every  seventh  year  (Lev.  xxv.  1-7.)  Tithes  wtre  claimed  from  him  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  the  worship  of  the  state  sanctuary.^ 
The  poor  had  certain  rights  of  gleaning  in  cornfields  and  vineyards.  The 
comers  of  the  harvest  field,  the  fallen  fruit  of  the  vineyard,  were  to  be  left  for 
the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22) ;  and  again  (Deut.  xxiv.  20,  1),  "  When 
thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  ain  .... 
when  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  gl  \n  it  after 
thee;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.  *  These 
laws  are  an  attempt  to  retain  for  the  landless  and  impoverished  classes  some 
lights  in  the  land. 

While  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  above  principles  exerted  great 
influence  over  the  life  of  the  monarchy,  we  cannot  determine  with  any 
accuracy  how  far  actual  practice  conformed  to  the  theory.  Even  in  early 
times  we  read  of  men  like  Nabal  and  Barzillai  with  very  great  possessions, 
though  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  belong  to  the  more  nomadic  and  less 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  The  Carmel  of  Nabal  is  not  the  well-known 
iDOuntain,  but  a  district  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
indications  that  as  the  monarchy  became  somewhat  civilized,  large  estates 
Wtte  gathered  by  fraud,  violence,  venal  decisions  of  judges,  and  no  doubt 
also  by  fair  purchase.  In  the  Northern  Kingdom  especially  the  frequent 
djnastic  revolutions  must  have  afforded  welcome  opportunities  for  wholesale 
confiscations.  Saul  himself  claims  to  have  given  to  his  favourite  Benjamites, 
"every  one  of  them,"  fields  and  vineyards. 

We  may  summarize  our  information  on  the  subject  thus :  The  general 
tendency  of  primitive  arrangements  was  to  make  every  freeman  a  land- 
holder, the  land  being,  so  to  speak,  entailed  in  the  family,  and  being 
^^rded  as  the  means  of  support  not  only  of  the  actual  holder,  but  also 
in  a  secondary  and  less  degree  of  his  poorer  relations  and  neighbours.  The 
pdndples  of  these  arrangements  were,  no  doubt,  frequently  violated  on  a 
hrge  scale  by  those  who  had  the  power  and  inclination  to  do  so ;  and  the 
influeoce  of  these  principles  tended  to  decline  with  the  growing  complexity 
of  life  under  the  monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  always  regarded 
u  the  social  ideal  and  Divine  order  for  Israel,  the  prophets  supported  them 
with  all  the  weight  of  their  influence,  and  they  were  ultimately  embodied  in 
the  Authoritative  Divine  Law  in  the  Pentateuch. 

^Lev.  zxviL ;  Num.  zyiii ;  Deut.  zil. 
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TYPES  OF  SERVICE. 
John  xii.  1-8. 
By  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Iverach,  D.D. 
Wb  assnme  that  the  event  here  recorded  by  John  is  the  same  as  that  recorded 
by  Matthew  and  by  Mark.  The  coincidences  of  time  and  place  and 
incidents  are  too  marked  to  permit  any  other  conclusion.  Important 
additions  are  certainly  made  by  John.  From  him  we  know  who  Mary  was, 
8he  was  the  sister  of  Lazarus  "  who  had  been  dead,  whom  Jesus  raised  from 
the  dead."  John  also  places  this  act  of  hers  in  its  proper  historical  setting. 
He  establishes  a  close  relation  between  her  deed  of  adoration  and  the  great, 
loving  work  of  Jesus  in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  It  was,  in  part  at 
least,  Mary's  thanksgiving  for  that  act  of  loving  power.  Martha,  too,  had  her 
act  of  thanksgiving,  as  we  shall  see.  But  neglecting  other  things,  oar  present 
purpose  is  to  show  what  forms  our  loyal  service  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  most  properly  take.  We  found  on  this  passage,  as  here  we  have 
distinct  types  of  service  corresponding  to  distinct  types  of  character.  True 
service  is  rooted  in  the  personality,  is  the  proper  outcome  of  the  temperament, 
character,  and  disposition  we  have  received.  Our  personal,  loyal  service 
ought  to  be  as  well-marked  and  individual  as  are  our  faces.  Martha  cannot 
serve  as  Mary  served,  nor  Mary  as  Martha.  But  the  light  is  always  attended 
by  shadow.  The  qualities  which  fit  us  for  true  personal,  special  service  may 
become  the  occasion  of  our  greatest  danger,  and  may  lead  us  to  the  most 
disastrous  results.  Our  greatest  strength  lies  very  close  to  our  greatest 
weakness.  And  what  fits  us  for  great  and  efficient  work  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  may  also,  when  misused,  lead  us  to  betrayal,  treachery,  and  rebellion  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  narrative  we  have  Martha  and  Mary  finding 
out  and  rendering  to  the  Master  the  service  appropriate  to  them.  We  have 
also  Judas,  a  man  of  splendid  faculties  in  many  ways,  through  these  same 
faculties  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  betrayer  and  a  thief. 

Six  days  before  the  Passover  Jesus  came  to  Bethany.  Then  they 
made  Him  a  supper,  and  Martha  served  ;  but  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that 
sat  at  the  table  with  Him.  Martha  served.  It  was  her  way  of  adoration 
and  of  praise.  The  right  and  proper  way  for  her.  How  true  and  how  con- 
sistent are  the  notices  of  Martha  and  of  Mary  which  we  find  in  this  and  in 
Luke's  Gospel.  She  was,  in  the  earlier  Gospel,  cumbered  with  much  serving. 
Her  heart  was  in  her  household  work.  There  was  at  one  time,  indeed,  a 
risk  that  this  devotion  of  hers  to  the  business  of  the  household  might 
overmaster  her,  and  cause  her  to  think  it  the  one  thing  needful.  The  loving 
rebuke  of  the  Master  saved  her  from  that  danger.  But  she  manifests  the 
same  prevailing  disposition  and  tendency  all  through.  In  the  house  of 
mourning  she  cannot  sit  still ;,  she  must  be  up  and  moving  about.  So  she 
was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
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No  Booner  liad  she    heard  of  His  coming  than  she  went  to  meet  Him. 

Feeling  the  sorro-w    of  bereavement  keenly,  she  yet  was  able  to  give  her 

sorrow  words,    and    Jesus  could  comfort   her  with  words,   and  lead   her 

ttiongbts  upwards  by  successive  steps  until  she  could  give  depression  to  her 

trust  m  the  words,  **  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  which 

B^iotild  come   into    the  world."      Ever  active  and  energetic,  she  could  not 

reat  even  in  the  house  of  mourning.      It  is  quite  characteristic  of  her  to 

find  it  recorded  of   the  supper  they  made  Him  at  Bethany,  that-  Martha 

sened.    And  a  right  good  way  of  service  it  was.     It  was  work  done  from 

the  heart,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Master.     One  is  glad  in  these  days  of 

ours,  when   the   sacredness  of  common  life  and  common  work  is  being 

timist  into  the  background  by  sacred  seasons  and  special  services,  to  find 

words  like  these  in  the  record  of  the  Gospel  story.     For  Martha's  service 

is  in  very  truth  a  heavenly  ministry ;    such  words  as  these  show  us  how 

to  make  our  "  drudgery  divine,'*  and  transfigure  our  common  life  with  the 

light  of  heaven.    Our  ordinary,  everyday  work  may  be  made  acts  of  worship, 

and  the  workshop,  the  mine,  or  the  study  may  be  consecrated  by  deeds  of 

service  which  will  make  them  like  the  house  of  God,  and  as  the  gate  of 

heaven.     Martha's   work,  no  doubt,  was  in  the  beaten  path  of  ordinary 

observance.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  attract  notice  of  any  kind,  favourable 

or  otherwise.     She  could  find  full  scope  for  her  thankfulness  and  devotion 

in  such  service.     The  danger  for  her  was,  lest  she  should  think  what  was 

sufficient  and  right  for  her  was  the  adequate  measure  of  the  service  which 

others  owed  to  Christ.      Like  all  of  us,  she  was  likely  to  look  coldly  on 

those  who  could  not  serve  in  her  way.     But  the  work  of  Martha,  good  and 

tme,  and  indispensable  as  it  was  and  is,  will  not  suffice  for  every  one. 

It  could  not  suffice  for  Mary,  who  must  find  some  other  way  to  utter 
what  is  working  in  her  heart.  She  who  had  sat  in  quiet,  earnest  stillness  at 
Jesos  feet,  and  heard  His  word ;  who,  surrounded  by  the  mourners,  sat  in 
the  house  of  mourning,  in  a  sorrow  so  intense  as  to  find  no  relief  in  word,  or 
sigh,  or  tear;  she  who,  when  she  met  with  Jesus,  could  utter  only  one  single 
cry  and  fall  prostrate  at  His  feet  in  utter  abandonment  of  sorrow,  whom  He 
could  comfort  only  by  the  silent  sympathy  of  tears,  could  not  express  her 
gratitude  for  His  love  and  mercy  in  Martha's  way.  She  must  find  a  way  of 
her  own.  No  words  could  express  the  deep  devotion  of  her  heart.  **  Then 
took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair :  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
the  odour  of  the  ointment."  These  intense,  brooding  natures  do  things 
which  to  others  seem  very  strange ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  her,  and  in  very 
truth  was,  the  only  right  and  proper  thing  for  her  to  do.  She  had  brooded 
ever  the  wondrous  grace  and  mercy  and  love  of  Jesus,  and  specially  of  thfiCt 
crowning  deed  of  love,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead ;  she  had  thought 
<rf  the  way  by  which  she  might  express  her  gratitude,  until  no  way  seemed 
c^n  to  her,  except  to  take  her  most  precious  possession,  her  alabaster 
oox  of  very  precious  ointment,  and,  in  one  outbuist  of  love  and  gratitude, 
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break  it,  and  poar  it  out  on  His  feet.  So  intent  is  sbe  on  this  purpose,  so 
preoccupied  with  this  one  thought,  that  she  forgot  herself,  her  shrinking 
nature^  her  retiring  habits,  and  boldly,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  th^ 
disciples,  and  of  their  cold,  critical  looks,  she  moved  through  the  house 
to  the  accomplishment  of  her  object.  She  saw  Jesus  only.  She  felt  no 
other  presence.  Had  she  thought  of  them,  or  had  she  known  the  reception 
that  awaited  her  act,  she  would  not  have  had  the  courage.  She  would  have 
shrunk  from  such  an  act  of  daring  originality. 

Martha's  service  was  of  no  unusual  kind,  encountered  no  opposition,  and 
met  with  no  criticism.  But  Mary's  service  could  not  escape  criticism.  No 
act  of  the  kind  ever  did.  As  long  as  Christian  work  is  on  the  old  lines  and 
in  the  old  ways  there  will  be  little  opposition.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
work  on  the  old  linea  is  good,  and  right,  and  indispensable.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  for  some  the  old  ways  do  not  suffice.  The  emotions  of  love 
and  gratitude  must  find  an  outlet,  and  often  finds  it  in  an  unexpected  way. 
It  must,  however,  pay  the  penalty.  From  the  Church  and  from  the  world 
comes  the  cry  of  Utopianism,  enthusiasm,  fanaticism.  **  To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?  "  said  Judas,  and  in  this  sentiment  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  disciples, 
for  it  is  said  "  they  murmured  against  her."  With  all  respect  to  the  critics, 
be  they  malevolent  critics  like  Judas,  or  only  mistaken  ones  like  the  disciples, 
it  is  to  people  of  such  daring  originality,  of  such  intense,  pervasive  love,  that 
the  world  and  the  Church  are  most  deeply  indebted.  Such  criticism  was  no 
doubt  freely  passed  during  those  120  years  while  Noah  was  building  the 
ark.  There  would  doubtless  be  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  and  mockery,  and 
scorn  in  that  Eastern  land  when  Abraham  announced  his  intention  of  setting 
out  on  an  unknown  path,  to  an  unknown  way.  Bold  common  sense  would 
make  merry  over  the  absurdity  of  his  action  in  going  forth,  **  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.*'  Scorn  and  laughter,  .not  unmixed  with  wonder,  no 
doubt,  prevailed  in  Pharaoh's  court,  when  Moses,  who  was  brought  up  on 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  forsook  Egypt,  braved  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  his  enslaved  and  oppressed  kinsmen.  The  same  scorn, 
mockery,,  and  laughter  pursues  every  one  who  ventures  to  leave  the  common 
beaten  track  of  former  service.  No  good  or  great  work  has  ever  yet  been 
done  without  encountering  such  opposition. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  those  whose  life  mark  new  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  whose  work  open  out  new  paths  in  which  the  feet 
of  succeeding  generations  may  safely  tread,  are  themselves  unconscious,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  newness  of  their  work.  They  have  lived  a  high,  sacred 
life,  apart  from  their  fellows.  They  have  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and  heard  His 
word.  They  have  meditated  on  His  ways  in  the  watches  of  the  night.  As 
they  muse  the  fire  burns,  their  thouglita  and  desires  take  definite  form  and 
outline,  and  they  come  forth  to  their  fellow-men,  their  hearts  aflame  with 
the  glow  of  a  mighty  purpose  of  love.  The  work  they  have  in  hand  is  not 
theirs.  They  are  constrained  thereto  by  the  love  which  burns  within  them. 
They  must  speak  the  message,  they  must  do  the  work.    They  find  they  can 
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do  no  otherwise  than  take  up  the  alabaster  box  of  a  precious  human  life  and 
pour  it  forth  in  an  act  of  prolonged  service  to  the  Master.  Nor  are  such 
aware  of  the  reception  with  which  they  are  likely  to  meet.  They  are  so 
engrossed  with  the  thought  of  their  work  that  they  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
Mary  did  not  think  of  the  disciples.  She  only  thought  of  Jesus  and  His 
kve. 

And  she  was  amazed,  shocked,  and  f6r  a  time  full  of  trouble,  at  the 
reception  accorded  to  her  deed  of  thanksgiving.  For  a  little  while  she 
Boems  to  have  felt  the  paralysis  of  doubt.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had 
done  a  foolish  deed,  and  wasted  what  might  have  been  put  to  profitable  use? 
As  long  as  she  kept  looking  at  the  faces  of  Judas  and  the  other  disciples  her 
doubts  and  troubles  must  have  continued.  They  did  not  understand  the 
impulse  which  moved  her,  nor  the  great  thought  of  consecration  which 
inspired  the  deed.  But  the  Master  understood,  and  appreciated  the 
beautiful  heroic  action.  Love  is  justified  of  her  children,  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Mary  is  accepted  by  the  Lord.  She  raises  her  eyes  in  troubled 
inquiry  to  see  the  face  of  Jesus,  and  the  trouble  flees  away.  She  hears  the 
words  which  reproved  their  censure  and  accepted  her  deed  of  service.  Nay, 
she  found  she  was  wiser,  more  far-seeing  than  she  had  intended  to  be.  She 
meant  to  give  expression  to  her  deep  gratitude  and  love  ;  she  found  that  her 
action  fell  in  with  the  great  Divina  purpose  of  love,  and  was  part  of  the 
Divioe  plan. 

Thus  we  are  to  receive  the  impulse  which  is  to  guide  us,  not  from  the 
Church  nor  from  the  world,  but  from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  from  long  and 
living  fellowship  with  Him.  And  we  are  to  look  for  the  approval  of  our 
service,  not  in  the  faces  of  the  disciples  nor  of  those  who  are  onlookers,  but 
in  the  face  of  Him  who  loved  sinners  and  gave  Himself  for  them.  The 
service  which  wins  His  approval  may  meet  with  cold  condemnation  from  all 
others.  No  doubt  that  is  a  time  of  utter  paia,  misery,  and  self-distrust 
wlien  the  light  of  common  day  is  poured  on  our  cherished  schemes,  and  our 
thoughts  are  subjected  to  the  stern  ordeal  of  suspicion  and  criticism ;  yet  the 
strength  which  comes  from  communion  with  God  will  sustain  us,  as  it 
SQBtained  Mary,  and  the  words  ol  approval  which  the  Master  speaks  will 
more  than  compensate  for  all  obloquy  and  suspicion.  We  labour  as  in  His 
presence,  and  labour  that  we  may  win  His  approval. 

Mary's  act  called  forth  the  sneering  opposition  of  Judas,  and  the  thought- 
less disapproval  of  the  others.  ^  Why  was  not  this  sold  for  three  hundred 
p^ce  and  given  to  the  poor  ?  **  Judas  knew  the  money  value  of  things.  He 
was  quick  at  mental  arithmetie.  The  short  interval  that  elapsed  while  Mary 
was  widking  to  the  place  where  Jesus  reclined,  and  while  she  broke  the 
alabaster  box  and  poured  the  ointment  on  His  feet,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  Judas  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  box  and  its  contents.  It  was  worth 
three  hundred  pence,  a  year's  wages  for  a  working  man.  It  might  have  been 
▼en  to  the  poor.  "  This,"  John  adds,  **  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor ; 
bat  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what  was  put  therein.'* 
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Judas  wished  to  have  the  handHng  of  the  money.  Some  of  what  was  in  the 
hag  had  ahready  stuck  to  his  fingers.  This  was  the  true  reason  of  his 
ohjection,  but  the  other  disciples  joined  with  him  in  disapproval  because  of 
the  newness  and  strangeness  of  Mary's  action.  * 

The  same  ethical  law  meets  us.  in  Judas  as  met  us  in  the  characters  of 
Martha  and  of  Mary.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  some  special 
fitness  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Judas  as  treasurer  to  the  little  band. 
He  was  a  business  man,  apt  at  figures,  understanding  almost  intuitively  the 
business  relation  of  things.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  quick, 
intelligent  man  of  business  should  degenerate  till  he  became  a  traitor  and  a 
thief.  He  would  q[uickly  become  conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  would 
despise  the  unbusiness-like  simplicity  and  trustfulness  of  his  companions,  and 
grow  more  proud  and  confident  in  himself  as  the  years  passed  on.  His 
business  faculty  would  overmaster  him,  become  his  idol  and  his  master, 
draw  will  and  heart  and  conscience  into  its  service,  and  gradually  transform 
the  free  personaUty  into  a  business  machine.  Then  would  come  impatience 
with  all  unbusiness-like  proceedings,  attempts  to  cajole,  or  threaten,  or  hood- 
wink the  others,  so  that  things  might  go  on  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  man  of 
business.  Thus  he  might  be  led  pn  step  by  step  until  the  power  of  self- 
guidance  passed  out  of  his  hands  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  this  world, 
and  Judas  betrayed  his  Master. 

It  is  the  same  lesson  that  is  read  here  in  Martha  and  in  Mary  ;  there  in 
Judas.  For  the  splendid  business  faculty  of  Judas  might  have  been  as 
useful  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  were  the  impetuous  forwardness  of  Peter 
and  the  fervent  love  erf  John.  Had  it  been  like  theirs,  subordinated  to  the 
will  and  conscience,  or  ruled  and  controlled  by  fervent  love  to  the  Master, 
then  no  doubt  the  name  of  Judas  would  not  have  been  the  thing  of  terror 
which  it  is.  The  faculty  which  might  have  been  of  unspeakable  service  was 
the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  of  the  great  wrong  he  strove  to  do  to  the  Master 
and  His  cause.  We  should  miss  the  awful  ethical  lesson  which  lies  in  the 
character  of  Judas  if  we  did  not  see  that  there  lurks  near  each  one  of  us  a 
similar  danger.  Those  qualities  in  which  we  excel  mark  out  for  us  the  line 
of  our  greatest  service  and  the  line  of  our  greatest  risk. 


a^KEOX^OOICAX.    THOUGHT. 

ANTIOCE,  THE  BIBTHFLAGE  OF  "  CHBISTIANITYr 
By  Eev.  Peop.  H.  E.  Eeynolds,  D.D, 
A  sociAii  difference  which  for  a  time  was  held  in  abeyance  among  the  ranks 
of  these  **  believers,"  "  disciples,"  and  "  brethren,"  led  to  the  conference 
upon  them  by  their  enemies  of  a  new  name.  A  moment  subsequently 
arose  when  the  Hebrew  believers  passionately  asserted  that  their  '*  open 
Becret "  was  a  privilege  to  be  jealously  restricted  to  themselves  or  to  those 
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outsiders  who  had  become  incorporated  with  the  religious  commonwealth  by 
Bacramental  observance.  "  A  great  com.pany  of  the  priests  became  obedient 
to  the  faith."  A  flash  of  light  convinced  the  minds  of  numerous  Jews  that; 
Jesus,  though  He  had  been  crucified  and  slain  by  them,  despised  and  rejected 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  nevertheless  a  fulfilment  of  a  widely-sprea,d 
Messianic  hope.  The  idea  of  a  great  conqueror  and  ruler  of  men  who  should 
arise  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  had  reached  the  eye  and  ear  of 
Eoman  poets  and  historians,  and  was  then  looked  at  by  them  in  much  the 
same  languid  form  as  the  appearance  of  the  Mahdi  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith  is  now  regarded  by  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  The  Samaritans 
and  the  synagogues  of  the  dispersion  had  given  currency  to  the  expectation. 
The  poetry  of  Daniel  and  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and  the  book  of 
Henoch,  had  supplied  a  special  religious  character  to  the  anticipation,  but 
this  was  not  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Belief  in  the  Messiah  was  a  common 
eharacteristic  of  the  majority  of  this  scattered  but  invincible  and  indestructible 
nationality.  Antioch  was  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  cities  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  There  all  the  ideas,  customs,  and  merchandise  of  the  East 
came  into  sharp  collision  with  Greek  thought  and  Roman  power.  The 
Bidendoar  of  its  architecture,  the  extent  of  its  schools  and  libraries,  the 
Bolenmity  of  its  temples  and  synagogues,  its  pomp  and  its  learning,  its 
politics  and  its  licentiousness,  made  it  one  of  the  most  luxurious,  opulent, 
bniliant,  and  influential  centres  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  There  was  a  con- 
ttderable  garrison  or  body-guard  of  picked  Roman  legions  always  ready  for 
«nergencies.  The  very  fragment  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  which 
we  ha^RB  referred  shows  that  the  Roman  society  resident  in  Antioch  must, 
from  some  causes  now  unknown,  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  these 
"believiDg"  Jews,  these  "brethren"  of  Jesus,  these  "disciples"  of  the 
New  Master.  For  the  most  part,  if  the  cities  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  or 
Cyrene  had  been  examined,  no  special  temptation  would  have  been  con- 
spicuous to  give  these  people  any  particular  soubriqicet.  They  must  have 
had  simply  the  character  of  a  Jewish  sect  or  school.  As  Hillel  and 
Schammai  had  groups  of  followers  who  treasured  the  tradition  of  earlier 
Rabbis,  and  gloried  in  their  esoteric  doctrine,  so  this  new  enthusiasm  and 
doctrine  would  be  simply  regarded  as  some  incomprehensible  Haggada, 
Halacha,  or  Midrash  with  which  strangers  could  not  intermeddle. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica, 
and  Corinth,  nay,  even  in  obscure  cities  like  Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  Jews  had 
established  themselves.  Under  the  slopes  of  Mount  Prion  at  Ephesus,  and 
along  the  river  banks  in  proximity  of  great  cities,  the  Jewish  synagogue  or 
the  simple  prosencha  had  been  built,  where  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  prophetic 
hopes  and  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  Israel  were  "  read  every  Sabbath  day." 
These  scattered  communities  aimed  at  prosleytism.  Sea  and  land  were 
compassed  with  the  hope  of  making  a  single  convert.  The  special  privilege 
conferred  in  imagination  upon  the  neophytes  induced  a  vast  number  of 
"Qentiles"  to  seek  information  and  guidance  from  these  Jewish  teachers. 
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A  distinct  class  of  earnest,  or  at  least  cnrious,  inquirers,  without  any  furthez 
concession  than  that  supplied  by  their  presence,  were  accustomed  to  worship 
God,  and  express  reverence  for  the  simplicity  and  august  grandeur  of  the 
Hebrew  Creed.  The  tradition  of  the  Divine  Unity  held  by  the  Jews  through 
many  centuries  impressed  their  imagination  more  than  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions of  the  popular  sophists,  and  transcended  the  rhetorical  interpretation 
and  allegorical  exegesis  inflicted  on  their  own  classical  poetry  and  religious 
mythology.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  around  every  Jewish  settlement  in 
Cyrene  or  Cyprus,  on  the  seaboard  of  Syria,  in  Tarsus  and  Antioch,  a 
marvellous  soil  had  been  prepared  in  which  the  seed  of  this  new  faith  might 
be  sown.  Those  **  who  feared  God  and  wrought  righteousness  "  were  rapidly 
impressed  by  the  new  ideas  that  began  to  prevail  of  the  Divine  character,  of 
the  Divine  accessibility,  of  the  possibility  of  pardon  for  moral  offences,  and  a 
burning  hope  of  eternal  life.  They  found  themselves  beguiled  or  attracted 
t9  a  full  admission  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  were  willing  to  accept  the 
main  truths  held  about  Him  by  the  converted  or  convinced  Jews.  Seeing 
that  in  every  such  settlement,  or  at  all  events  in  many  of  these  Jewish 
communities.  Gentiles  must  soon  have  far  outnumbered  the  Jews  themselves, 
consequently  perplexity  and  even  jealousy  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  original 
believers.  The  movement  among  those  who  "feared  God"  excited  the 
attention  of  many  who  were  in  no  sense  adherents  of  Judaism.  A  multitude 
of  Gentiles  turned  to  the  Lord  without  any  preliminary  training  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  For  several  years  the  process  went  on  apace,  and  even 
Jerusalemites  of  proved  integrity  and  loyalty  to  both  the  ancient  faith  and  the 
new  light  could  not  but  feel  a  sacred  thrill  of  joy  "when  they  saw  the 
grace  of  God"  and  found  that  "the  door  of  faith  was  opened  to  the 
Gentiles."  The  communities  thus  loosely  compacted  deraauded  places  and 
opportunity  for  common  recognition,  and  for  mutual  intercourse  and  united 
prayer.  In  sheltered  places  of  the  great  piazzas  of  Antioch,  in  gardens 
around  Byblus,  they  probably  met  for  worship.  Throngs  were  seen  by  the 
side  of  the  river  Orontes,  washing  in  the  sacred  waters,  sometimes  breaking 
bread  and  drinking  wine  together,  entirely  possessed  by  a  mysterious  but 
common  impulse.  A  strange  abnormal  excitement  seemed  to  possess  them, 
A  communistic  fervour  induced  them  to  share  their  belongings  with  each  other. 
Every  man  seemed  to  reveal  a  unique  self-forgetfulness.  Moreover,  multi- 
tudes were  almost  beside  themselves  with  joy.  They  sang  jubilant  words. 
They  saluted  each  other  with  affection  and  confidence.  They  even  buried 
their  dead  with  shouts  of  gladness. 

The  Proconsul  of  Syria  might  have  seen  them  with  wonder  as  he  rode  to 
the  shrine  of  Apollo,  or  to  his  seat  on  the  Bema.  They  were  continually 
swollen  by  some  trade  guild  from  Tarsus,  or  even  by  knots  of  Koman 
soldiers  wiuh  or  without  their  centurion.  What  did  it  all  mean?  Were 
these  groups  of  Jews  plotting  some  new  scheme  of  fanatical  mischief  ?  The 
reply  might  easily  have  been  that  the  Jews  are  only  a  minority  of  the 
assembly.     Nor  did  they  look  half  so  happy  and  contented  as  the  Greek 
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traders  or  Eoman  soldiers  who  had  joined  them.     "  Why  are  the  temples 
deserted. to-day?"    The  answer  came,  "Everybody  has  gone  to  this  gathering 
of  these  Jewish  *  disciples '  of  an  unseen  Teacher."     The  day  is  a  very  great 
day  with  them,  they  are  singing  hymns  to  Jesus  who  was  crucified  by  Pontius 
Pilate  ten  years  agone,  as  if  He  were  a  God,  and  declare  that  He  Himself  is 
with  them.     The  Eoman  officers  failed  to  understand  the  principle  or  link 
of  this  new  brotherhood.      However,  the  chief  centre  of  the  perplexing 
phenomenon  obviously  and  involuntarily  disclosed  itself.     Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Antiochenes  were  constantly  using  one  word.     The  crucified 
Teacher  who  had  perished  in  a  wild  tumult  ten  years  before  was  called  by 
them  their  Christos.     It  was  widely  known  that  all  the  Jews  of  the  empire 
expected  the  coming  of  an  Anointed  King,  Captain,  and  Prophet,  who  would 
lead  them  in  triumph  and  make  their  ancient  fortress-city  the  throne  of  a 
new  Augustus.     The   temple  of  Herod  was  approaching  completion,  and 
neitlier  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  nor  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  nor 
that  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Rome  exceeded  it  in  splendour.   The  Greeks,  who 
joined  heart  and  hands  with  the  Hebrews,  had  merely  translated  into  their 
common  tongue  the  Aramaic  word  Messiah,  and  spoke  also  of  their  Christos, 
The  puzzle  must  have  been  deep,  because  it  was  understood  that  the 
Jews  had  crucified  Jesus  with  malicious  nauseous  professions  of  peculiar  and 
abnormal  loyalty  to  Tiberius.      "  We  (said  they)  have  ho  king  but  Caesar." 
"If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  no  friend  to  Caesar."    It  was  confidently 
believed  that   they  would  do  the  like  again,  if  one  claiming  to  be  their 
expected  Messiah  were  to  adopt  the  purely  ethical  and  non-political  lines  of 
the  said  Jesus.     The  depositions  of  Pontius  Pilate,  with,  which  a  governor 
of  Syria  would  probably  be  familiar,  proved  that  he  had  tampered  with 
justice,  and  in  cowardice  had  yielded  to  a  clamour  that  he  could  not  silence ; 
that  he  could  discern  no  political  aims  whatever  in  the  humiliated  prisoner 
at  his  bar ;  and,  further,  that  the  conversation  that  passed  between  Jesus  and 
himself  was  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  state 
pi^r.    Moreover,  the  chief  priests  and  Eoman  officials  certified  the  death 
and  burial  of  the  malefactor,  and  the  former  were  irate  and  vehement  in 
their  assertion  that  the  death  of  a  slave  and  traitor  was  inflicted  on  him. 
One  can  almost   hear  the  natural  inquiry — **What  do  you  mean  by  the 
delirious  fancy  of  these  people  that  they  have  Jesus  still  shrouded  in  some 
mysterious  centre  of  their  fellowship?     If  this  Chnstos  is  in  Antioch  or 
^ted  away  to  the  Sabine  hills,  we  must  put  our  best  detectives  on  the  scent, 
capture  and  crucify  Him  over  again."    But  the  difficulty  presented  itself,  that 
He,  according  to  these  people,  was  in  Caesarea  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  temple, 
in  Tarsus  and  Alexandria  as  well  as  at  Antioch,  and  at  the  same  time  too  I 
It  transcended  every  specimen  of  sorcery  or  second  sight  that  had  ever  been 
heard  of.  It  was  found  that  Cornelius  of  the  Italian  Speira,  was  as  convinced  of 
this  fact  as  any  one  of  the  mad  fanatics.    Such  an  awkward  fact  might  excite 
mach  alarm,  lest  an  outbreak  of  this  "  wretched  superstition  '*  should  take 
a  form  that  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 
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It  is  scarcely  to  draw  upon  imagination  to  say  that  the  chariot  of  Yibius 
Marsus  and  the  body-guard  of  the  governor  may  easily  have  been  brought 
to  a  halt  by  a  dense  knot  of  these  strangely  happy-looking  men,  out  of  whose 
foreheads  the  wrinkles  of  care  seemed  smoothed,  and  from  whose  eyes  fear 
had  vanished.  "  There  (Marcellus  may  have  said  to  Vibius)  do  you  hear 
that  chant  they  are  singing  in  a  musical  whisper  ?  " 

**  I  can  distinguish  nothing  except  the  one  word  *  Christos.* " 

He  listened  again,  and  the  words  **  Christos  egegertai  eh  nekrdn*'  was 
now  audible  enough,  as  the  group  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  piazza,  and 
the  Proconsul  of  Syria  cotitinued  his  progress  amid  the  salutations  of  the 
passers-by. 

Now,  the  condition  of  feeling  in  Antioch  was  different  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  Judsea.  A  moral  portent  had  been  wrought  in  Upper  Syria. 
The  irreconciliable  hostility  between  Jew  and  Greek  on  all  religious  ideas 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  subsided,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  if  by  some 
magic  touch.  Jews  and  Greeks  formed  a  religious  brotherhood.  All  who 
joined  their  ranks  appeared  fanatical  in  the  strength  of  a  common  centre  of 
attraction,  connoted  by  this  one  name.  The  nucleus  of  a  new  and  universal 
religious  movement  blazed  in  the  focus  of  this  nebulous  mist  of  happy  light. 
The  blending  of  hostile  elements,  the  brotherhood  of  Boman  soldiers  and 
Jerusalem  priests,  the  union  of  the  upper  classes  with  their  slaves  at  a 
common  feast,  was  so  startling,  so  novel,  so  puzzling  a  phenomenon,  that  the 
Boman  part  of  the  society  of  Antioch  gave  it  a  nickname,  and  called  the 
strange  people  Christiani,  (The  Greek  form  for  such  a  soubriquet  would  have 
been  Christeioi,  the  Latin  form  Christiani  becomes  noticeable  and  significant.) 
This  name  of  power  became  current  in  human  speech,  to  denote  a  unifying 
force,  a  binding  and  blending  of  inveterate  animosities  in  a  potent  conception 
which,  though  it  might  suffer  subsequent  disintegration,  became  the  watch- 
word of  new  conceptions  of  God  and  man,  the  symbol  of  a  new  brotherhood, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  beginning  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth. 


TEE  CEBISTIAN  DOOTBINE  OF  CREATION. 
L- CREATION  AND  EVOLUTION: 
(1)     TEE    ORIGIN    OF     THE    PHYSICAL     UNIVERSE. 
By  Bev.  J.  D.  BoBERTSON,  M.A.,  B.So. 
Whbn  looking  up  at  the  galaxy  of  constellations  in  an  evening  sky,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  winds,  or  firmly  treading  the  solid  earth,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves 
whence  came  these  things.   Christian  theology  says  they  have  been  created  by 
God,  natural  science  that  they  have  been  gradually  evolved  from  a  homo- 
geneous cloud-like  mass  of  highly  attenuated  atoms  imder  the  unequal  action 
of  force.     Are  these  answers  contradictory  ?    Do  they  mutually  exclude  each 
other,  or  is  there  room  for  the  creative  activity  of  God  working  in  and  through 
those  slow  processes  of  evolution. 
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This  question  of  the  origin  of  things  is  nearly  as  old  as  man  himself.  It 
mTist  have  come  op  in  one  form  or  another  during  the  very  childhood  of  the 
race.  For  men  as  men  are  never  content  to  accept  the  mere  impressions  of 
outward  things.  They  must  go  beyond  or  beneath  them.  As  soon  as  ever 
their  chief  bodily  wants  are  supplied,  and  the  pressure  of  appetite  lessened, 
there  arise  in  all  developing  minds  those  inquiries  which  are  the  beginnings 
alike  of  theology  and  science. 

We  find  them,  for  example,  among  primitive  men.  They  gaze  upon  the 
purple-tinted  mountains  that  surround  their  dwellings,  and  wonder — who 
piled  up  these  against  the  sky  ?  who  dug  a  channel  for  the  mighty  waters, 
or  swathed  the  hills  in  mists  ?  The  invisible  powers  which  agitate  the  leaves 
dthe  forest,  and  carry  the  rain  or  snow  against  their  faces — what  are  they? 
Who  causes  the  sun  to  make  his  daily  round  through  the  heavens,  or  directs 
the  flying  clouds  and  forked  lightnings  ?  Who  set  agoing  the  nightly  pro- 
eession  of  lights  overhead  ?  Who  alters  the  size  and  shape  of  the  moon  ? 
What  makes  single  stars  shoot  ever  and  anon  through  the  sky  like  sparks 
from  an  unseen  forge  ?  These  are  some  of  the  things  which  awaken  the 
interest  and  engage  the  attention  of  early  men. 

Now  the  answers  to  such  native  questionings  of  the  soul  are  to  be  found 
emhodied  in  the  cosmogonies  or  theogonies  of  all  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind, and  before  we  consider  how  far  evolution  and  creation  are  reconcilable 
a  review  of  the  history  of  their  respective  doctrines  will  be  necessary. 
Theories  of  creation  had  passed  through  all  the  essential  stages  of  develop- 
ment before  science  (in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term)  began  to  be.  The 
nnity  of  God  must  precede  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  the 
toh  of  natural  science. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  early  cosmogonies  are  of  very  varyifig  worth 
and  validity.  At  first  they  are  little  more  than  legendary  stories  of  the  origin 
of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  After  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  much  conflict  and 
development  of  opinion,  they  grow  into  those  immense  and  highly  articulated 
theologies,  philosophies,  and  cosmologies  which  we  know.  The  earliest  read 
like  the  most  artless  of  our  fairy  tales ;  the  latest,  to  be  even  comprehensible, 
require  considerable  intellectual  culture  and  highly  developed  powers  of 
abstraction  and  generalization.  But  this  is  only  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  If  there  has  been  evolution  in  things,  there  must  be  also  evolution 
in  men's  thoughts  about  them.  Progress  along  these  lines  will  be  measure- 
able  by  increasing  complexity  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  conception  both 
of  the  creative  power  and  the  creative  method.  The  successive  changes  in 
men's  thoughts  about  the  power  at  work  in  creation  are  best  registered  by 
theur  outgrowing,  in  turn,  fetichistic,  polytheistic,  and  dualistic  beliefs, 
Wliereas  all  the  notable  improvements  in  men's  thinking  about  the  method  or 
process  of  creation  are  mainly  the  result  of  advances  in  natural  science. 
Both,  however,  act  and  interact  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  combination 
of  both  Hues  of  investigation  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  any  tenable 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  things. 
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Proceeding  upon  this  plan,  the  first  type  of  cosmogony  we  have  to 
consider  is  the  fetichistic.  Under  its  influence  the  world  of  nature  is 
figured  as  the  abode  of  countless  spirits.  Stream  and  grove,  hill  and  valley, 
earth  and  sky,  are  peopled  with  these  unseen  beings.  Animating  the 
external  objects  in  whicl^  they  reside,  they  are  the  causes  of  motion  and 
change  in  them.  Though  screened  from  human  view,  they  are  the  real 
producers  of  all  natural  events,  but  especially  of  those  which  are  exceptional 
or  have  inscrutable  antecedents.  As  fickle  in  mind  and  inconstant  in 
temper  as  their  worshippers,  they  establish  a  reign  of  caprice  in  nature  ;  and 
80  it  comes  about  that  the  world  of  primitive  man  is  like  the  fairyland  of 
our  childhood,  where  out  of  nothing  anything  may  come,  and  return  again  to 
its  native  nothingness.  The  relations  and  transformations  of  external  nature 
are  endowed  with  all  the  spontaneities  of  the  human  spirit  and  life. 

With  such  simple  and  rudimentary  religious  beliefs,  anything  worthy  of 
being  designated  a  theory  of  creation  can  scarcely  be  expected.  There  is 
apprehension  of  changes,  but  little  or  no  comprehension  of  them.  There  are 
mythical  accounts  of  the  origin  of  particular  objects  like  the  sun,  or  the  moon, 
or  the  earth,  but  no  effort  to  explain  the  beginning  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  At  such  a  stage  of  mental  and  religious  development  no  conception 
of  a  universe  was  possible,  and  therefore  no  attempt  to  account  for  its 
origin.  For  any  such  comprehensive  and  coherent  generalization  we  have  to 
await  the  advent  and  development  of  polytheism. 

The  transition  from  fetichism  to  polytheism  is  easy  and  almost  im- 
perceptible. No  hard  and  fast  boundary  line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 
When  the  lower  disappears  before  the  higher  type  of  belief  it  does  not 
entirely  die  out.  It  slowly  sinks  into  a  subordinate  position  and  functions 
in  the  less  enlightened  and  progressive  sections  of  society.  It  may  even  be 
questioned  whether  fetichism  ever  utterly  vanishes  from  the  minds  of  the 
uncultured  among  non-Christian  peoples. 

On  the  basis  of  the  polytheism  long  ago  current  among  the  Hindoo, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  races  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Gothic  races  in  the 
West,  we  have  much  higher  orders  of  cosmogonies  evolving.  The 
simplicity,  meagreness,  and  particularism  of  the  lower  is  superseded  hy  the 
richer,  more  elaborate  and  massive  doctrines  of  the  higher  type.  Moreover, 
there  begins  to  appear  some  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  a  wild  kind  of 
coherence  between  cause  and  effect,  as  well  as  her6  and  there  a  broken 
gleam  of  insight  into  the  obscure  processes  of  natural  change  and  develop- 
ment. 

Probably  we  are  not  mistaken  in  holding  that  thf^re  are  elements 
common  to  all  polytheistic  cosmogonies ;  but,  at  any  rate,  in  those  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  there  are  common  characteristics  which  still  survive  under 
changed  forms  and  in  new  relations.  One  of  these  is  that  at  the  beginning 
of  things  there  was  chaos — a  primeval  era  when  matter  was  as  yet  dark,  and 
formless,  and  void.  This  primordial  matter  became  first  a  kind  of  vast 
world-egg  in  the  midst  of  which  a  creator-god  sat  brooding.    Afterwards 
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ftis  colossal  world-egg  is  pictured  as  cleft  in  the  middle ;  the  upper  and 
ooncave  half  rises  to  form  the  heavens,  the  lower  is  the  earth.  The  seeds  of 
light,  with  which  the  waters  and  inchoate  earth  are  impregnated,  represent 
the  spiritual  principle  in  its  germinative  and  world-forming  activity.  Under 
its  originating  and  directing  influence  the  worlds  are  fashioned  into  the 
formB  we  see. 

Aft^r  the  primary  act  of  creating  the  raw  material,  the  work  of  further 
deyeloping  this  proceeds  by  a  process  of  "eduction"  or  generation — we 
might  almost  say  fermentation.  To  some  extent  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
may  be  spoken  of  as  self -generated.  For  though  the  generative  principle  is 
deified,  the  deity  who  creates  is  but  one  among  many,  and  it  would  seem 
that  he  finally  disappears  in  his  work,  or  survives  only  in  the  wonderful 
results  which  he  brings  about.  In  addition  to  this,  the  distribution  of 
divine  activities  over  a  great  variety  of  particular  gods  is  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  any  all-embracing  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  whole  of  finite 
existence.  Each  deity  is  a  more  or  less  independent  centre  of  life  and 
eae^,  and  there  ia  no  security  that  the  one  will  work  in  relation  to  the 
other.  Only  when  the  creative  power  is  conceived  as  one  and  absolute  can 
we  be  certain  that  the  various  circles  of  being  hang  together  in  ultimate 
onity,  and  that  the  successive  acts  of  new  creation  are  developments  the  one 
of  and  for  the  other. 

When  we  compare  the  highest  and  purest  polytheistic  cosmogonies  with 
those  of  the  dualistic  religions,  we  become  conscious  of  many  superiorities  in 
the  latter.  The  crudities  and  intellectual  imbecihties  that  disfigured  the 
former  are  largely  absent  in  the  latter.  With  the  discarding  of  the  grotesque 
beliefs  and  strangely  distorted  deductions,  there  is  the  adoption  of  more 
refined  and  subtle  doctrines.  The  acute  perceptions  of  natural  fact  and  the 
visions  into  the  heart  of  things  that  sparkled  in  the  older  mythologies  like 
diamonds  in  a  dust-heap,  these  are  carefully  treasured  and  wisely  used  in 
the  new. 

The  best  of  the  dualistic  cosmogonies  are  the  Persian,  Chaldean,  and 
Etruscan.  Whether  tested  by  their  implicit  conception  of  the  creative 
power  or  the  creative  method,  the  changes  observable  are  distinct  evidences 
of  progress.  The  number  of  the  gods  has  been  reduced  to  two,  the  god 
of  light  and  the  god  of  darkness.  From  each  of  these  there  proceeds 
emanations.  The  mingling  of  these  opposed  emanations  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  worlds.  Through  the  strife  and  struggle  for  existence  of  each  there 
is  the  birth  of  finite  existence.  According  to  the  non-Persian  hypotheses, 
the  same  result  is  accomplished  in  a  more  peaceful  way  by  the  parallel 
development  of  both  principles.  This  is  the  duaUstic  doctrine  of  what  is 
known  as  the  primary  or  first  creation. 

Its  account  of  the  secondary  or  mediate  origin  of  the  content  of  exist* 
eoee  surprises  us  by  the  number  of  new  and  fertile  ideas  which  it  introduces. 
The  heavens  and  the  light,  the  waters,  the  earth,  the  trees  or  vegetable  hfe, 
the  animals  and  man,  are  all  presented  as  a  series  of  emanations  following 
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in  graded  succession  from  lower  to  highdr.  After  the  appearance  of  each, 
there  ensues  a  kind  of  heavenly  holiday  or  interval  of  rest  and  rejoicing  in 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  another  period  of  Divine  activity. 

High  as  are  the  dualistic  doctrines  in  comparison  with  those  upon  which 
they  supervened,  they,  in  turn,  are  supplanted  by  the  still  higher  conceptions 
of  monotheism.  The  good  makes  way  for  the  better.  The  process  of  dis- 
integration begins  with  those  elements  in  the  theory  which  are  weakest  and 
run  counter  to  the  ever-growing  mind  and  moral  nature  of  man.  The  duality 
of  the  creative  power,  and  its  representation  under  the  materialistic  figures 
of  light  and  darkness,  were  fatal  to  the  continuation  of  their  ascendency. 
For  if  the  earth  and  the  heavens  are  regarded  as  effluxes  from  the  Divine 
nature,  the  necessary  implication  is  that  they  are  of  the  same  substance 
as  Deity,  and  the  spirituality  and  supremacy  of  the  creative  power  are 
imperilled.  Some  more  adequate  answer  is  required  if  human  progress  in 
the  conception  of  the  creative  power  is  not  to  be  prematurely  arrested. 

This  we  have  in  the  Hebrew  monotheistic  cosmogony.  It  remedies  the 
defects  of  preceding  theories  and  supplies  what  in  them  was  lacking.  Its 
chief  account  of  creation  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  one 
of  the  books  in  me  sacred  Scriptures  both  of  Jews  and  Christians.  At  first 
sight  we  may  be  rrore  struck  by  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the 
dualistic  hypothesis,  the  general  order  and  succession  in  the  Divine  eustivities. 
These  coincidences  are  sufficiently  striking,  and  they  produce  upon  unbiassed 
minds  the  impression  that  some  of  the  materials  out  of  which  both  accounts 
have  been  woven  must  have  been  derived  from  kindred  sources.  This 
should  enhance  rather  .than  detreust  from  the  authority  of  the  monotheistic 
doctrine.  For  if  a  revelation  of  truth  is  designed  to  be  final  within  its  own 
province,  surely  it  should  gather  up  within  itself  all  that  was  true  and  good 
in  the  speculations  which  preceded  it,  and  then  inform  these  and  the  new 
material  with  so  Divine  a  spirit  and  power  that  they  shall  for  ever  serve  as 
infallible  aids  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  in  man.  This  is  the  evident 
purpose  of  the  inspired  writer  or  compiler,  and  who  shall  say  that  he  has 
not  succeeded  to  perfection  ? 

But  the  differences  in  the  dualistic  and  monotheistic  accounts  of  creation 
aire  more  remarkable  than  their  identities.  The  more  closely  we  study  this 
concrete  cosmogony  of  the  Hebrews,  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  its 
unique  excellences  and  Divine  sagacity.  These  become  apparent  when  we 
test  it  either  by  its  explicit  conception  of  the  creative  power  or  its  implicit 
deliverances  upon  the  creative  method.  The  first  superiority  is  that  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  it  is  also  the  more 
conspicuous  and  indisputable. 

The  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  creative  power  are  brought  vividly 
before  us.  The  Eternal  stands  outside  of  and  above  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  as  their  Creator  and  Lord.  By  the  free  activity  of  His  personal  will 
all  things  were  brought  into  being  at  the  first,  and  His  relation  to  them  is 
that  of  absolute  to  dependent  existence     He  needed  not  that  a  primordial 
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sofnethdng  shonld  be  given  Him  upon  which  to  begin  His  creative  work. 
Within  His  own  being  there  is  an  all-sufi&ciency  both  of  power  and  wisdom 
even  for  the  production  of  a  universe. 

In  sublimity  and  true  grandeur  of  conception  this  far  surpasses  all 
tnrevious  representations  of  the  Godhead  in  His  character  as  sole  originator 
of  finite  being.  The  outline  given  at  the  same  time  of  the  method  of 
creation  appears  meagre,  and,  to  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  unsatisfying 
beside  this  magnificent  and  splendid  revelation  of  the  spirituality  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Creator.  But  before  hastily  endorsing  such  a  judgment 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  supreme  ends  of  this  dramatic  psalm  of  creation. 
The  exclusive  aims  are  the  moral  and  religious  edification  of  men  and  a 
glorious  inauguration  of  that  work  of  human  redemption  which  is  the  con- 
tiijuation  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  of  the  Divine  creative  activity  begun  in 
we  lower  kingdom  of  nature.  Hence  we  need  not  timidly  shrink  from,  but 
^adly  welcome,  its  scanty  rays  of  Divine  light  upon  those  vast  and 
mysterious  processes  which  are  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  suns  and  systems  within  the  boundless  area  of  creation.  We 
theologians  must  imitate  the  wise  reserve  of  revelation  in  regard  to  things 
ODtside  our  range  of  truth,  and  like  it,  too,  concentrate  our  energies  upon 
those  Divine  verities  which  can  alone  minister  to  the  preservation  and 
evolution  of  the  soul  in  man. 

But  whilst  doing  this,  and  whilst  we  rise  to  the  full  height  of  our 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Creative  power,  let  us  remember  at  the  same 
time  the  largeness  of  our  heritage  of  Divine  truth  as  to  the  creative  method. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  transcendence  dominates. the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  complementary  truth  of  the  Divine  immanence  is  everywhere  taught  in 
^e  New.  Let  us  realize  all  that  this  implies  and  suggests  ;  and  while  it  is 
leen  to  contradict  a  merely  external  or  magisterial  relation  of  God  to  His 
world,  it  teaches  positively  the  identity  of  the  creative  with  the  redemptive 
principle  ;  so  that  the  same  Logos  or  eternal  heart  and  mind  which  in  Christ 
is  supreme  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  has  been  ever  at  work  also  in  the  king- 
dom of  nature.  The  world  of  nature  is  one  product  of  His  creative  love ; 
the  world  of  grace  is  another.  He  bears  the  whole  universe  of  being  upon 
His  bosom,  and  cares  for  worlds  in  thouseuids  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  for 
her  infant  children. 

(To  be  contintied.) 


TKOXJOKT. 

The  Intfbmediate  State.  By  Rev.  W.  P.  Ulbry,  A.M.,  Greensburg,  Pa.  (The 
Lutheran  Quarterly). — Majtt  is  a  twofold  being,  consisting  of  body  and  soul.  The 
body  is  the  visible  part,  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  acts  on  the  outer  world ; 
tilie  tool  is  the  animating  principle  which  gives  liEe,  power,  and  effectiveness  to  the 
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body.  The  union  of  the  body  and  the  soul  by  the  decree  of  God  makes  man  a  living 
being.  The  separation  of  body  and  soul  is  natural  death  ;  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  God  is  spiritual  death.  When  our  friends  die  we  ask,  Where  are  their  spirits 
now  ?  Neither  reason  nor  philosophy  can  answer  satisfactorily.  The  Word  of  God 
does  not  give  as  full  information  as  we  desire.  It  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  is  an  intermediate  state :  it  takes  that  for  granted.  But  the  place  and  manner 
of  this  state  are  veiled  in  mystery.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  know  the 
exact  position  in  space  of  the  place  of  waiting  during  the  middle  state. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Sheol  is  the  word  used  to  designate  the  place  of  the 
dead.  It  occurs  sixty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  is  translated  Hades  in  the  Septuagint.  In  the  English  Version  it  is 
sometimes  translated  **  grave,"  but  usually  **  hell."  Its  classic  meaning  is  **  hidden 
world  where  the  spirits  of  men  dwell."  Hades  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
New  Testament;  ten  times  in  the  R.V.  We  understand  that  each  soul  is  carried 
into  the  spirit- world  and  will  remain  there  until  the  resurrection.  Both  the  righteous 
and  the  unbelieving  dead  will  be  cajried  into  the  spirit-world.  The  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades,  and  His  ascension  therefrom,  have  redemptive  value  which  has  not 
been  sufl&ciently  estimated  by  the  Church  (see  Eph.  iv.  9,  10).  By  His  descent  into 
hell,  and  by  His  work  of  redemption  and  triumph  there,  Jesus  has  changed  the  entire 
nature  and  character  of  the  future  life  of  His  people. 

But  the  question  of  supreme  interest  is  this — What  is  the  condition  of  the  soul  in 
the  Intermediate  State?  That  the  soul  is  an  intelligent,  thinking  being,  whose 
faculties  are  in  no  wise  suspended  by  its  separation  from  the  body,  we  reasonably 
conclude.  Christ  says  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  patriarchs  and  prophets  are  not 
dead,  but  living.  The  soul,  free  from  the  disabilities  and  hmitations  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  infirmities  of  a  sinful  body,  will  be  more  active  and  far-reaching  in  its  search  for 
knowledge,  and  more  successful  in  its  attainments  of  results  in  wisdom  and  mental 
^wer,  than  in  the  present  organization.  The  dead  in  Christ  are  at  rest  irom  the 
worry,  wear,  and  work  of  time,  and  enjoy  infinite  bliss  with  Christ  in  Paradise;  yet 
they  are  not  idle.  As  there  is  great  activity,  there  will  be  corresponding  development. 
The  souls  of  the  redeemed,  though  in  a  state  of  blessedness,  are  still  aspiring  to 
higher  degrees  of  knowledge  and  greater  advancement  in  holiness.  "They  are 
waiting  and  looking  toward  the  complete  emancipation  and  perfect  redemption  of 
the  whole  man,  when,  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  soul  and  body  shall  be 
again  imited,  and  man,  fully  redeemed,  with  a  piu*e  spirit  in  a  perfect  and  glorified 
body,  shall  enter  into  the  full  communion  of  Christ." 

What,  then,  is  the  Intermediate  State  to  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly?  A 
condition  of  unrest  and  unhappiness — a  vestibule  of  hell.  The  future  life  will  be  a 
reproduction  of  this  present  life ;  for  men  will  be  judged  in  the  future  according  to 
the  deeds  and  opportunities  in  the  present  life.  What  is  to  become  of  the  millions 
who  have  gone  down  to  Hades  without  any  knowledge  of  Christ?  This  author 
thinks  that  the  Apostle  Peter  aids  us  in  answering  this  question  by  the  very 
disputable  passage,  1  Peter  iii.  18-20.  He  takes  it  as  a  declaration  that  **  the  infmite 
love  of  Christ  which  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  time  has  also  stretched  over  into 
eternity,  embracing  those  who  were  in  the  bonds  of  Hades.  We  imderstand  thia 
text  to  mean  that  Christ's  presence  brought  light  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  showing 
them  the  sinfulness  and  loss  of  their  life  in  the  fiesh,  and  revealing  to  them  motives 
for  a  life  of  holiness  to  God  in  the  spirit."  This  view  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  early  Fathers :  but  our  readers  are  familiar  with  these  as  fully  given  in  the 
late  Dean  Plump tre's  valuable  work  on  The  Spirits  in  Frison.    The  testimony  of 
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some  American  and  German  divines  is  also  given  by  this  author.  Dr.  Briggs  says : 
"  This  passage  makes  it  plain  that  Jesus,  during  His  three  days  of  death,  went  to 
both  sections  of  the  middle  state,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  dead  as  He  had 
preached  it  to  the  living."  Dr.  Herman  Cremer  says :  "  It  is  Scriptural  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  conversion  in  the  realms  of  death."  Br.  Friedrick  Ahlfeld  and  Dr. 
John  Konig  hold  the  same  opinion ;  and  also  the  following  well-known  commentators 
—Bengal,  Olshausen,  Alford,  Meyer,  Stier,  Gerlach,  Kiegor,  and  Julius  Miiller. 

There  w  an  Intermediate  State.  All  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  now  in  this 
state,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day.  As  there  is  no  salvation 
out  of  Christ,  and  as  no  soul  can  know  and  accept  Christ  without  a  revelation,  every 
sool  most  have  the  Gospel  preached.  If  Christ  is  not  revealed  to  men  in  time.  He 
may  be  made  known  to  them  in  eternity.  The  souls  of  those,  whether  children  or 
adults,  who  have  died  in  ignorance  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  without  any  fault  of 
theirs  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  the  future  world.  And  we  may  thus 
look  for  the  fulness  of  salvation  in  the  end  of  the  world,  at  the  consummation  of 
&I1  things,  when  Jesus  Christ  will  be  made  all  and  in  all. 

The  author's  theory  has  a  certain  attractiveness,  but  it  rests  upon  a  very  limited 
and  very  disputable  Scripture  basis ;  and  it  involves  adndssions  of  which  the  advocates 
(^prngatorial  fires  can  take  full  advantage. 

Humanity  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jun.,  Ph.D.,  South 
Carolina  (Christian  Tfeott^fe^).— Christians  usually  say  that  there  is  unfathomable 
mystery  in  the  Christian  life,  that  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  a  unique 
aocDething  that  transcends  all  other  human  experience.  Those  who  are  not  Christians 
mistrost  psychical  phenomena  isolated  from  their  experience,  and  suspect  Christians 
ci  being  dupes  of  their  own  subjective  states.  This  writer  proposes  the  following 
thfiSB :  **  The  spiritual  life  is  the  perfection  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Eight 
in  the  natural  life ;  it  results  from  the  need  of  the  absolute  in  human  experience ;  it 
is  mitiated  by  an  intrinsic  appreciation  of  Christ*s  character,  and  by  a  subordinating 
ofthe  will  unto  that  of  the  Father,  even  as  did  Jesus,  by  searching  for  and  striving  to 
ttanpHfy  Truth,  Harmony,  and  Eight." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  in  human  life  and  character. 
We  have  faith  in  the  persistence  in  character  of  the  Worthy — ^Truth,  Beauty,  Eight. 
This  fekith  leads  us  to  hope  for  the  fruition  of  character.  In  order  that  we  may  have 
^  Faith  and  this  Hope  we  must  Love.  Love  leads  to  an  enlargement  of  the  self, 
often  to  a  re-moulding  of  t^e  character.  Love  is  the  spiritual  aesthetic,  that  is,  the 
beloved  person  affects  you  in  an  inexplicable  way,  just  as  mysteriously  as  the  manner 
in  which  a  wonderful  harmony  touches  you.  A  person*s  self  must  affect  me  if  I  am 
to  krve  him.  The  more  the  character  fills  a  spiritually  «esthetic  need,  the  deeper  our 
love  for  the  person. 

We  believe  in  the  persistence  of  the  True,  the  Eight,  the  Beautiful  in  character, 
despite  the  human  inconsistencies,  imperfections,  distortions.  We  hope  for  the 
triumph  of  the  absolutely  worthy.  If  you  have  never  had  such  faith  and  hope,  you 
have  never  really  loved.  A  dearly-beloved  friend  impresses  his  personality  upon  us 
in  a  way  that  ordinary  knowledge  and  insight  know  nothing  of.  The  faith  that 
comes  of  such  internal,  spiritual  love-knowledge  is  such  as  cannot  be  shattered. 

Although  imperfect  in  character  ourselves,  we  all  appreciate  perfection.  Human 
natore  that  lies  above  the  plane  of  mere  physical  satisfaction  has  need  of  perfection 
in  Truth,  Beauty,  Eight.  And  these  in  abstraction  satisfy  only  the  strong  souls  of 
^*rth ;  but  they  are  not  the  loving  souls,  and  thus  not  the  helpful  ones,  not  the  truly 
Hnng  characters.    For  there  is  no  true  living  without  true  loving.    What,  then,  do 
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we  need  ?  Heroes  ?  Yes,  bnt  we  cannot  love  the  self-suflScient  hero.  We  want  our 
hero  to  be  of  us,  and  yet  above  us.  He  must  think/ and  feel,  and  suffer,  and  enjoy,  as 
we  do.  Yet  he  must  not  sm  and  fall,  or  drift,  as  we  are  ever  doing.  He  must  be  a 
religious  hero ;  he  must  grasp  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  world  in  thought  and 
feeling,  and  show  that  imity  and  harmony  in  his  Hfe  and  example,  so  that  he  will 
draw  all  men  unto  him,  as  beauty  draws  our  eyes  to  itself.  And  he  must  think  and 
feel,  and  do  all  that  the  Universe  asks  of  him. 

Our  Hero  has  come.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  tried,  and  failed  not.  He  never  fails 
now.  He  was  not  conscious  of  sin.  No  one  convinced  Him  of  sin.  No  one  can. 
All  acknowledge  Him  to  be  a  perfect  hero  in  truth,  in  right,  in  beauty.  Study 
Christ  before  you  attempt  to  discuss  the  "  mysteries  of  religion."  The  mysteries  of 
religion  are  the  mysteries  of  character.  The  union  of  the  (Christian  with  Christ,  this 
peace  in  doing  the  Father's  will — truly,  it  is  a  mystery.  But  all  love,  all  spiritual 
union,  all  soul-peace,  are  mysterious.  You  do  not  call  it  a  mystery  when  you  love 
your  friend  and  unswervingly  trust  him ;  when  perfect  love  brings  perfect  peace ;  and 
yet  you  see  something  mystic  (some  say  superstitious)  in  this  union  with  God  through 
Christ — ^the  knowledge  of  the  Unknown  through  the  known.  An  absolute  spiritual 
friendship,  a  sacred  communion  with  Christ,  childlike  obedience  to  a  Father  He 
reveals ;  love  and  gratitude  because  of  the  Gift — our  elder  Brother.  All  these  we  find 
implicit  in  "  ordinary  "  human  experience. 

There  is  mystery  in  Christianity,  but  it  is  a  mystery  of  the  absolute ;  just  as  the 
mystery  in  human,  '*  natural,"  love  and  faith  and  hope  is  a  mystery  of  the  relative, 
that  we  believe  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  absolute.  In  Christ's  union  with  the 
Father  we  find  the  relative  become  wholly  absolute. 

Why  cannot  we  see  that  the  mysteries  of  religion  are  the  mysteries  of  life ;  that 
our  spiritual  communion  with  each  other  is  the  imperfect  likeness  of  our  union  with 
the  Father  through  a  realization  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  ?  He  felt  that  all  but  sin  was 
right,  because  aU  but  sin  was  God's ;  He  was  sure  that  sin  would  be  vanquished ;  He 
puzzled  not  over  God's  purposes,  but  did  His  will.  He  feared  and  suffered  as  we  ever 
will  on  earth,  but  He  asked  for  strength,  as  we  must  ask ;  He  claimed  to  be  nothing 
of  Himself,  as  we  are  nothing;  His  prayers  were  always  answered;  He  was 
8ti*engthened,  and  He  was  calm  in  His  strength.  God  will  give  us  strength  and  calm 
and  peace  if  we  ask  while  doing  His  will.  Let  us  begin  by  loving  one  another,  even 
as  Christ  loves  us,  so  that  the  world  will  see  that  we  are  Christ's ;  that  Christ  is  God's. 
Let  us  take  to  heart  the  truth  that  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men  are  sacred ;  that 
the  human  love,  not  including  in  itself  faith  and  hope,  is* not  true  love  at  all.  Your 
love  to  your  fellows  is  as  much  a  part,  a  vital  part,  of  your  religion  as  your  conimimion 
with  the  Father  through  the  §on. 

We  can  begin  the  spiritual  life  by  loving  and  trusting  whatever  is  worthy  in 
character.  Let  us  not  bo  sceptical  about  the  absolute  in  man ;  let  us  search  out 
and  believe  in  the  good  that  is  in  our  brother ;  let  us  help  to  make  the  right,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful  arise  in  their  might  within  him,  so  that  they  may  rule  his  heart  and 
character.    Then  will  he  hsten  to  us  when  we  tell  him  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom. 

Christian  Eschatology.  By  Prof.  K.  J.  Cooke,  D.D.,  U.  S.  Grant  Univ.,  Athens, 
Term.  (MetJiodist  Bevieto), — Christianity  alone  is  teleological.  It  alone — and  therein 
is  it  widely  differentiated  from  all  ethnic  religions  and  modern  competitors — ^has  a 
future  for  humanity,  and  is  therefore  the  religion  of  progress.  New  Testament 
eschatology  is  not  simply  a  widening  of  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  last  things ;  it 
is  in  many  respects  an  entirely  new  revelation.  The  eschatology  of  the  prophets 
oulminated  in  the  day  of  Messiah ;  beyond  that  they  never  looked.    "His  coming  was 
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the  end  of  the  world,  the  inauguration  of  the  endless  age.  The  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  last  things  is  still  Jewish,  in  terms,  emblems,  and  figures,  and  in  those 
fonns  of  thought  which  are  the  costume  of  final  events.  Hence,  the  Christian  mind 
of  every  age  must  translate  these  ideas  into  its  own  conceptions,  reaching  for  the  real 
as  it  can  behind  the  drapery,  and  the  accidents,  of  form.  And  Christian  eschatology 
must  be  studied  from  the  stsmdpouit  of  redemption.  According  to  modern  anti- 
Christian  sociologies,  there  is  set  before  man  no  higher  destiny  than  that  which  may 
be  worked  out  by  the  uniform  operation  of  physical  law.  There  is  no  meaning  in 
'astory :  it  is  a  purposeless  ocean-swell  of  human  endeavour,  an  eternal  alternation  of 
development  and  decay.  But  Christianity  cannot  thus  look  upon  the  world's  Ufe. 
No  event  is  without  significance  or  relation,  near  or  remote,  to  the  trivmiph  of  faith. 
The  Word  of  God  is  the  ground  of  eschatology,  and  not  human  reasoning,  or  the 
fitness  of  things,  or  modem  socialisms  religiously  phrased  and  projected  on  the  future. 

The  doctrine  of  last  things  embraces  death,  the  future  state,  the  millennium,  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord,  resurrection,  final  judgment,  and  consmnmation. 
From  a  scientific  standpoint  death  is  the  necessary  result  of  physical  law.  From 
the  standpoint  of  religion  it  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  therefore  is  something  not 
originally  inherent  in  hiunan  nature.  Both  are  imdoubtedly  true.  While  man  was 
not  created  to  die  as  he  now  dies,  death  had  in  human  nature  potential  existence  in 
the  elementsjry  constituents  of  his  organism.  The  potential  became  the  actual  in  the 
subjection  of  the  person  to  sin,  which  has  made  death  for  man  what  it  now  is.  Death 
is  an  enemy  which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  destroyed  if  humanity  has 
any  future  in  which  all  its  powers,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  shall  have  unlimited  scope. 

That  death  is  not  the  end  of  all  is  not  provable  outside  of  revelation.  Arguments 
forhmnan  immortality,  based  on  metaphysical,  psychological,  teleological,  analogical, 
or  cosmical  grounds,  cannot  be  accepted  as  proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and 
the  same  must  be  concluded  of  the  so-called  theological,  ethical,  and  historical  proofs. 
The  Christian  idea  of  immortality  is  not  the  bare  notion  of  continued  existence  which 
•ome  imagine  the  doctrine  of  evolution  will  sustafti.  Nor  is  the  pantheistic  idea  of 
tbe  conservation  of  the  individual  life  in  the  Infinite,  which  Schleiermacher  affirmed 
to  be  the  inMnortality  of  religion,  the  Christian  immortaUty.  It  rises  above  all  mere 
continuity  of  soul  substance  in  its  affirmation  of  the  iminterrupted  persistence  of 
personal  self- consciousness  in  eternal  blessedness  or  its  opposite,  and  of  the 
completeness  of  the  individual.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  inomortality  involves  the 
lesurrection  of  the  body. 

In  the  creeds  of  Evangelical  Christendom  the  intermediate  state  finds  no 
recognition.  That  in  addition  to  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  third  place  in  which  all 
departed  beings  exist  is  not  to  be  rejected  because  the  Beformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  rightfully  rejected  the  false  and  perverted  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Some  of 
oor  Lord's  teachings  seem  to  indicate  the  reality  of  such  a  place.  The  teachings  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  and  of  Paul,  indicate  that  the  righteous  enter  immediately  at 
death  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  adjustment  of  these  two  forms  of  teaching 
is  the  task  of  a  Scripture  eschatology.  This  will  not  be  difficult  if  we  modify  the 
historical  opinion  which  we  have  received  from  the  Reformers,  and  reject  the  Judaic 
idea  of  Sheol,  which  many  persist  in  carrying  up  into  our  Christian  thinking  of  the 
life  beyond.  Sheol,  or  Hades,  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  has  a  history 
different  since  the  death  of  Christ  from  what  it  had  before.  The  departed  in  Christ 
are  m  Ilades,  but  they  are  no  less  in  the  presence  of  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  in 
the  enjojinent  of  rest  and  the  sweet  felicity  of  heaven.  The  shadows  of  Sheol  fall 
Dot  on  the  hills  of  Paradise. 
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Eschatology  must  face  this  question  of  an  intermediate  state  in  a  new  spiiit. 
However  blessed  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  they  are  still  in  an  imperfect  con- 
dition. St.  Paul  does  not  comfort  the  Thessalonians  with  the  declaration  that  the 
departed  have  obtained  completeness.  In  his  thoughts,  and  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  that  is  reached  only  in  the  Pa/rotc9ia,  If  the  destiny  of  all  men  is 
decided  at  death,  there  can  be  no  real  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  no  realistic  return 
of  our  Lord,  and  no  real  objective  day  of  judgment ;  a  final  day  of  judgment  is,  indeed, 
superfluous,  for  the  pm*pose  of  it  has  been  already  obtained. 

Second  probation  is  not  a  matter  of  revelation.  The  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
presents  the  Christ  to  hum&m  souls  now,  and  a  rejection  of  Him,  conscious  and 
deliberate,  involves  now  eternal  death.  Eschatology  has  the  task  of  proving  the  futility 
of  opposition  to  this  truth.  The  source  of  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  second* probation, 
or  restoration,  has  not  been  exhausted.  Eschatology  must  now  consider  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  nature,  the  persistence  of  human  fi'eedom,  and  the 
arguments  from  intuition. 

If  faith  in  Christ,  who  died  for  all  men,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  then 
Christian  eschatology  must  face  the  inference  that  salvation  in  Christ  will  be  oflfered  to 
every  man  before  he  can  be  condemned  for  rejecting  it.  When  and  where  this  will 
be  it  is  not  for  eschatology  to  determine ;  but  there  is  not  wanting  Scriptural  ground 
for  the  behef  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  fitness  of  the  departed  for  the  higher 
moral  conditions  of  the  unseen  world,  as,  to  illustrate,  there  is  in  the  growth  of  light 
between  the  faint  star-gUmmer  of  night  and  the  splendour  of  noonday. 

That  Christ  the  Lord  will  again  return  to  this  earth  in  the  glory  of  His  Father, 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  is  a  fundamental  element  in  Christian  eschatology. 
How  far  the  objectiveness  of  His  coming  agrees  with  the  reality  of  the  mode; 
whether  all  that  has  been  believed  as  future,  or  as  a  series  of  phenomena  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  has  not  in  reality  already  taken  place — this  is  the  task  which  eschatology 
must  take  up  anew  in  the  conflict  with  the  idealism  of  rationalism  of  various  grades. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  -the  spectacular  accompaniments  of  our  Lord's 
coming.  The  costume  of  the  Pai^usia  is  no  real  part  of  the  Farousia.  The  coming 
which  the  New  Testament  writers  keep  before  us  is  the  appearing  of  the  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  visible  form  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  In 
connection  with  the  Parcmaia,  millenarianism  enters  with  its  inherited  sensualisms, 
numbers,  and  symbols.  But  Christian  eschatology  csmnot  carry  over  into  its  teachings 
the  glowing  poetry  of  Judaism  as  fact.  An  afi&rmation  of  a  millennium  dependent  on 
a  Parousia  is  an  impeachment  of  Christismity  as  a  regenerating  power.  If  this  world 
cannot  be  morally  subdued  except  by  the  personal  corning  of  Christ,  Christianity  as  a 
world-saver  is  certainly  a  failure,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  operating  in  and  through  the 
Church  is  unable  to  overcome  the  forces  of  evil,  Millenarianism  is  out  of  harmony 
with  Divine  methods  in  human  hisix)ry.  Whatever  involves  a  constsmt  miracle  in  the 
ethical  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men  may  be  discarded  as  wanting 
in  the  Divine  element. 

Synchronous  with  the  Pa/rou9ia  is  the  resurrection.  That  event  is  associated 
with  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord  at  the  end  of  the  world.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
take  place  at  death.  It  is  a  literal  and  reahstic  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  conflict 
in  Scripture  is  not  between  matter  and  spirit,  but  between  the  animal  and  the 
spiritual.  Christian  eschatology,  then,  need  have  no  warfare  with  physical  science 
concerning  the  resurrection. 

On  the  Eschatology  op  due  Symbols.  By  Prof.  Edwabd  D.  Morris,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (The  Presbyterian  cmd  Beformed  Eeview). — ^By  "  our  symbols"  is  meant  the 
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Catechism  and  Confession  of  Westminster;  or,  more  generally,  the  recognized 
Protestant  creeds.  Following  chronologically  the  prolonged  series  of  creeds,  the 
Westminster  symbols  incorporated  afresh  their  almost  unanimous  teaching  on 
eschatological  subjects,  but  with  a  degree  of  distinctness  fiuict  emphasis  before 
unattained. 

This  article  proposes  to  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  symbols  in 
regard  to  death  viewed  in  its  theological  relations;  to  the  fact  of  immortality  as 
a  gift  bestowed  on  all  men ;  to  the  intermediate  state  in  its  nature  and  its 
experiences ;  to  the  problem  of  a  particular  judgment  at  death,  and  of  probation  after 
death;  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  final  judgment,  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  ultimate  consununation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  eternal  state.  Nothing  can  be  said  concerning  the  interesting 
questions  respecting  the  future  of  humanity  on  earth,  the  final  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world,  the  ascendency  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  the  human  race, 
and  His  second  coming  as  the  Judge  of  all  men.  It  can  only  be  remarked  that  the 
symbols  contain  no  trace  of  sympathy  with  the  materialistic  notions  respecting 
a  coming  of  Christ  upon  earth  before  the  resurrection,  and  His  residence  among  men 
for  a  prolonged  period,  in  order  to  establish  a  temporal  kingdom  marked  by  displays 
of  imperial  splendour,  and  by  supernatural  exhibitions  of  energy,  before  which  His 
enemies,  whom  the  Gospel  cannot  reach,  are  to  be  prostrated  and  utterly  overthrown. 
Of  such  a  millenniimi  as  this — a  millennium  of  power  rather  than  of  grace — we  find 
hardly  a  hint.  Nor  do  they  ever  suggest  some  prolonged  era  of  judgment,  or  a  special 
resurrection  of  some  specific  portion  of  mankind,  or  any  other  of  the  illusive 
hypotheses  now  current  in  premillenarian  circles. 

I.  The  teaching  of  the  Westminster  divines  respecting  the  fiurticle  of  death, 
viewed  in  its  theological  aspects  and  relations.  Physical  death  is  represented  as 
coming  into  the  world  as  a  direct  punitive  result  of  human  sin.  The  symbols  make 
CO  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  so  far  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  creation  of  man,  were  subject  to  a  law  of  material  decay  analogous  to 
physical  death  in  him.  The  more  natural  interpretation  of  their  teeiching  is  that 
man,  had  he  remained  sinless,  would  have  been  lifted  above  the  range  of  this  general 
law  of  decay,  and  so  would  have  existed  on  the  earth  from  age  to  age  without  any 
wasting  of  his  native  powers,  and  without  the  dark  experience  of  death.  "It  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  their  teaching  to  hold  that  if  death  had  come,  it  would  only  have 
been  a  happy  translation.  Death,  as  we  now  know  it,  has  been  used  by  God  as  the 
sign  and  emblem  of  His  feelings  towards  sin,  and  of  His  purpose  to  punish  the 
sinner.  As  such  it  has  come  upon  the  entire  race,  and  remains  as  an  inexorable 
decree  throughout  all  the  generations.  So  far  as  His  solemn  mandate  as  to  death  is 
eoncemed,  no  distinction  is  found  to  exist  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Pagan.  Only  the  righteous  are  delivered  from  the  sting  and  curse 
of  ii  To  the  saint  it  becomes  a  precious,  crowning  benediction.  We  cannot  rest  in 
the  rationalistio  conception  that  physical  death  in  man  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  application  to  him  of  a  law  which  is  stamped  upon  the  system  of  nature  every- 
where. Nor  can  we  accept  the  cold  dogma  of  speculative  science,  which  excludes 
Ood  and  His  will  from  this  dark  experience  of  man,  and  refers  the  experience  to  the 
the  mere  action  of  impersonal  and  inexorable  forces.  Nor  can  we  shut  out  the 
doctrine  of  an  individualizing  or  particularistic  action  of  Providence  in  determining 
for  every  human  being  the  time,  the  manner,  the  condition  of  his  transition.  Nor  can 
we  consent  to  dissociate  death  and  sin,  or  to  deny  that  the  latter  is,  in  some  true  and 
deep  sense,  the  cause  of  the  former. 
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II.  The  doctrine  of  Immortality  as  an  original  endbwment  of  the  sonl  in  man. 
The  writers  of  the  symbols  regarded  man  as  having  an  im/mortal  subsistence^  not  as 
a  gift  of  grace,  but  as  a  constitutional  endowment  distinguislimg  him  from  all  other 
earthly  creatures,  and  allying  him  in  nature  and  essence  with  God  for  ever.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  suggest  any  of  those  interesting  considerations  (such  as  the  imcom- 
pounded  essence  of  the  soul,  the  law  or  principle  of  continuity  enstamped  upon  it, 
the  survival  of  its  mental  and  moral  powers  in  death,  its  instinctive  yearnings  ajid 
anticipations)  by  which  men  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  fact  of  humem  immor- 
taUty  from  the  light  and  teachings  of  nature.  This  doctrine  of  immortaUty  as  an 
original  endowment  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  Christianity. 
On  Biblical  grounds,  the  doctrine  was  incorporated  in  the  first  of  the  Christian  creeds 
in  the  concluding  phrase,  the  Life  Everlasting.  We  see  it  also  in  the  vitatn  venturi 
secuU  of  the  Nicene,  and  the  vitam  cpternam  and  ignem  eptemum  of  the  Athanasian 
symbol.  The  heresy  of  annihilationism  in  whatever  form  is  positively  excluded  by 
the  Westminster  symbols.  This  heresy  affirms  in  general  that  immortality,  or 
endlessness  of  existence,  is  the  pecuHar  heritage  of  the  righteous,  communicated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  grace,  as  the  final  reward  of  their  faith  and  obedience ;  and 
that  the  souls  of  the  unholy  perish  as  their  bodies  perish,  either  at  death,  or  after 
some  assigned  period  of  penalty,  or  at  the  last  judgment.  But  the  assertion  that 
aToWvfii  and  other  kindred  terms  in  the  New  Testament  always  imply  "  extinction 
of  being  "  cannot  be  sustained.  These  terms  are  often  used  in  Scripture  to  describe 
varieties  of  loss,  fsdlure,  destruction,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  are  not 
in  their  nature  irremediable,  and  which  fall  in  mimy  instances  very  far  short  of 
annihilation. 

III.  The  nature  and  general  characteristics  of  the  Intermediate  State,  Does 
the  soul  during  the  period  of  its  separation  from  the  body  onward  to  the  resurrection 
remain  in  a  state  of  quiescence  or  torpor,  or  is  it  conscious  and  active,  having  true 
and  proper  exercise  of  its  rational  and  spiritual  powers  ?  The  symbols  say  that  the 
souls  of  all  men  neither  die,  nor  sleep  after  death,  but  do  immediately  rettun  as  in 
true  consciousness  to  Him  who  gave  them.  They  also  describe  in  explicit  terms  the 
two  estates  into  which  these  souls  pass  at  death,  and  their  description  invariably 
implies  a  conscious  and  active  existence. 

The  dogma  that  the  soul  sleeps  in  entire  unconsciousnesss  dming  the  period 
intermediate  between  death  and  the  resurrection  found  some  degree  of  ciurency  in 
Protestant  circles,  especially  among  the  Anabaptists,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
Beformation.  The  Keformation  creeds,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Irish  Articles, 
and  the  First  Scotch  Confession,  all  imply  the  contrary.  Whately  speaks  of  death 
as  a  sleep.  Isaac  Taylor  argues  that  corporeity  and  locaUty  are  essential  to  conscious 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  hmnan  soul.  Domer  speaks  of  "  the  still  life,''  Martensen 
of  "the  calm  thought,"  Nitzsch  of  "the  relative  annihilation."  The  theory  of 
unconsciousness  after  death  may  yet  be  brought  in  as  an  antithesis  to  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  a  judgment  occurring  to  each  soul  at  its  departure  from  time  to  eternity. 

IV.  Probation  or  Salvation  after  Death,  The  Westminster  divines  knew 
nothing  of  a  restoration  of  the  soul  to  holiness  after  the  present  life,  through  any 
innate  experiences  or  powers.  Their  strong  doctrine  respecting  the  depravity  and 
helplessness  of  the  sinner  in  this  life,  his  loss  of  all  ability  of  will  towards  spiriturl 
good,  and  his  entire  dependence  on  Divine  grace  for  recovery  from  this  condition,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  at  some  time  hereafter  he  will  of  himself, 
and  without  any  gracious  aid,  rectify  his  corrupted  moral  nature  and  become  a  fit 
companion  for  saints  and  angels  before  the  throne  of  God. 
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But  win  any  who  have  passed  into  the  other  world  without  being  saved  through 
Christ,  be  saved  through  Him  there  ?  This  is  alleged  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  as 
po^ible  smd  sometimes  as  actual ;  sometimes  as  a<^ual  in  some  individuals  or  some 
classes,  such  as  infants,  or  the  heathen,  or  the  unevangelized  masses  in  Christian 
lands ;  and  sometimes  as  eventuating  ultimately  in  the  redemption  of  every  sinner, 
and  the  blotting  out  of  sin  and  its  consequences  from  the  entire  moral  universe.  But 
the  palpable  fact  is  (according  to  Prof.  Morris)  that  after  the  most  ingenious  efforts  by 
Gennan  scholars  like  Domer,  by  Enghsh  scholars  like  Farrar,  «uid  by  their  disciples 
of  various  classes  in  America,  the  Scriptural  evidence  in  the  case  is  foimd  to  be 
wholly  inconclusive.  And  the  symbols  are  as  silent  as  the  Bible  itself  respecting  any 
transplantation  of  the  Gospel  with  its  pecuUar  agencies  and  instrumentalities,  any 
ministrations  of  the  Spirit,  any  gracious  work  or  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the  inter* 
mediate  state.  Their  invariable  teaching  is  that  death  terminates  the  present  estate 
of  probation,  and  brings  in  the  consequent  estate  of  reward  and  retribution.  What 
they  affirm  is  absolutely  exclusive  of  any  other  view  than  that  salvation  through 
Christ  is  a  consummation  to  be  attained  or  lost  before  death  by  everybody,  infants, 
imbecile,  heathen,  all. 

V.  Particular  Judgment  occwrring  at  Death,  A  separation  of  souls  into  two 
great  classes,  on  the  basis  of  character,  must  occur,  not  at  some  remote  period  in  the 
fatore  life,  but  at  the  time  of  death.  Such  a  separation  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
inevitable ;  it  is  the  only  possible  outcome  of  the  present  state  and  experience  of 
probation.  Such  a  separation  can  be  grounded  on  nothing  but  some  essential 
difiierence  in  character ;  it  must  be  based  in  the  last  resort  on  the  final  relation  of 
the  soul  to  an  accepted  or  rejected  Christ.  And  this  final  relation,  with  all  its  solenm 
ootcome,  must  be  fixed  at  the  hour  of  death. 

This  separation  is  judicial.  It  is  not  merely  the  result  of  certain  natural  laws  or 
tendencies,  whereby  men  of  themselves  seek  their  own  companionship,  whether  it  be 
good  or  eviL  Nor  is  it  an  historic  process,  simply  carried  on  through  ages,  and  finally 
readiing  its  culmination  in  hell  or  heaven.  It  occurs  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
Christ  as  Judge.  The  Protestemt  creeds  invariably  affirm  that  death  terminates  the 
stage  of  probation,  settles  the  question  of  character,  and  determines  the  eternal 
destiny  by  a  judicial  process. 

The  Westminster  descriptions  of  the  Permanent  Estate,  into  which  the  righteous 
md  the  wicked  are  respectively  assigned  by  Christ  as  their  Judge,  are  both  positive 
iod  impressive  in  the  highest  degree.  In  what  sense  it  is  possible  to  dJ&xm  progress 
in  those  who  have  been  ushered  at  death  into  a  blessed  condition  is  very  difficult  to 
rtate  precisely.     It  cannot  be  growth  through  trying  experiences,  as  here. 

The  symbols  affirm  a  General  Besurrection  and  a  General  Judgment.  The  fuU 
identity  or  oneness  of  the  resurrection  body  with  the  present  body  is  strongly 
affinned,  though  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that  oneness  is  attempted.  As  to 
the  results  of  the  General  Judgment,  the  symbols  know  nothing  of  the  fancy  that 
tuch  words  as  eternal  and  everlasting  are  words  of  condition  rather  than  of  time,  or 
that  they  signify  seonic  periods  that  may  come  to  an  end  somewhere  in  the  boundless 
eternity  to  come.  The  Bible  gives  us  the  vision  of  a  time  beyond  the  Judgment,  and 
fv  beyond  all  things  earthly,  when  Christ  shall  have  deUvered  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
father,  and  when  God  shall  be  All-in-all.  But  it  furnishes  no  hint  of  a  time,  even 
After  that  great  consummation,  when  heaven  shall  come  to  an  end,  or  when  there 
tittU  oeasto  to  be  a  hell.  On  this  BibHcal  tea.ching  the  symbols  of  Westminster,  and 
irith  them  the  creeds  of  the  Beformation  generally,  and  of  evangelical  Protestantism 
•rerywhere,  reverently  and  faithfully  stand. 
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Evolution  and  Dabwinism.  By  Rev.  S.  M.  Seable  (The  Catholic  World). — 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  obtained  the  assent  of  almost  all  those  who  are  actively 
occupied  in  the  investigations  of  the  science  of  biology,  and  one  cannot  deny  it, 
ignore  it,  or  in  any  way  dismiss  it  without  putting  one's  self  outside  what  are 
recognized  as  scientific  circles.  No  actual  demonstration  of  it  has  been  made,  bat 
the  general  fact  of  evolution  is  almost  universally  admitted.  Evolution  in  the  organic 
world  is  eis  much  taken  for  granted  as  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitation  is  by 
astronomers. 

Nearly  as  much  may  be  said  of  Darwinism,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
evolution.  The  Darwinian  theory  is  not  the  theory  that  species  have  been  formed  by 
evolution,  for  this  idea  was  widely  accepted  long  before  Darwin.  It  is  a  particular 
theory  as  to  the  way  or  method  by  which  the  evolution  was  accomplished,  or  is  now 
going  on ;  it  is  the  method  known  as  *'  natural  selection."  By  this  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  being  accustoms  itself  to  its  environment,  and  develops  the  part  that  the 
environment  calls  for,  or  suppresses  and  practically  loses  those  organs  which  the 
environment  does  not  need.  This,  if  not  carried  too  far,  is  a  reasonable  supposition 
enough.     Only  a  few  variations  could  be  thus  produced. 

Darwin's  theory  is,  that  accidental  variations,  such  as  will  constantly  arise  in  all 
kinds  and  grades  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  will  be  preserved  if  they  are  of  advantage 
to  the  subject  in  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed,  whereas  if  they  are  not  of 
advantage  they  will  disappear.  Because  first,  by  far  more  animals  and  vegetables  are 
produced  than  can  be  sustained,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  of  life.  Life  cannot 
be  sustained  at  the  rate  of  increase,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  **  struggle  for  Hfe  '* 
necessarily  follows.  The  struggle  is  rather  with  the  powers  of  nature  than  with  each 
other;  a  struggle  with  the  surroundings  or  environment.  Here  comes  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  '*  survival  of  the  fittest,"  or  the  natural  selection  of  those  .which  are 
fittest  to  live,  and  to  continue  the  species.  On  the  average,  the  progeny  of  these  will 
inherit  their  advantageous  characteristics ;  some  in  a  greater  degree,  others  in  a  less ; 
those  who  have  them  in  a  greater  degree  will  have  the  best  chance  to  hve ;  and  thus 
the  'advantageous  variation,  in  the  first  place  accidental,  will  be  constantly  developed, 
increased,  or  emphasized. 

That  progressive  changes  can  actually  be  produced  in  this  way  is  plain  from  the 
fact,  that  by  artificial  selection  types  can  be  thus  brought  in  and  developed  which  are 
suitable,  not,  indeed,  to  the  environment  in  a  general  way,  but  to  the  fancy  of  man. 
This  theory  of  natural  selection  is  supplemented  among  the  more  intelligent  animals 
by  what  has  been  called  "  sexual  selection,"  by  which  variations  tending  to  beauty  or 
attractiveness  are  obviously  likely  to  be  preserved  in  pairing;  and  sAso  by  the 
Lamarckian  theory,  according  to  which  animals  are  developed  in  various  ways,  by  the 
straining,  or  endeavour  of  all  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  environment,  as  in 
the  supposed  case  of  the  giraffe  stretching  his  neck  to  reach  the  leaves. 

Two  questions  arise :  Is  natural  selection  competent,  even  with  its  supplements 
of  sexual  selection  and  of  Lamarckism,  to  account  for  all  the  evolution  which  has 
actually  occurred  ?  and.  Has  evolution  been  the  cause  of  all  the  varieties  of  species 
which  actually  exist?  It  is,  however,  of  less  importance  to  know  whether  the 
Darwinian  theory  accounts  for  all  actual  evolution,  than  to  know  whether  all  the 
variety  of  species  comes  from  evolution.  The  Darwinian  theory  has  confirmed  the 
scientific  mind  in  its  belief  in  the  universal  scope  of  evolution.  "  It  has  shown  a 
possible  way  of  evolution  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  And  therefore  on  the  Newtonian  principle  of  not  adducing  more  causes  than 
are  required  to  produce  the  effects,  scientific  men  have  generally  concluded  that 
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evolution  by  natural  selection  has  actually  given  rise  to  all  species."  But  this  is  just 
the  main  question.  Scientific  men  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  holding  the  view  that 
they  do ;  there  is  great  encouragement  to  it,  for  they  have  a  cause  seemingly  adequate 
to  produce  all  the  effects,  just  as  gravitation  seems  adequate  to  regulate  all  the 
mechanical  movements  of  the  stars,  and  is  conmionly  believed  to  do  so,  though  we 
are  far  from  certain  of  its  universal  or  sole  application. 

The  important  matter  at  issue  is  whether  all  species  in  the  organic  kingdom  have 
actaally  been  developed  by  evolution  or  not.  We  may  admit  that  some  have,  that 
many  have,  but  whether  all  have  is  simply  a  matter  of  history.  Evolutionists  try  to 
collect  its  testimony  in  order  to  strengthen  their  induction  as  far  as  possible.  But  on 
the  principles  of  natural  science  induction  does  not  need,  is  not  expected,  and  cannot 
be  expected,  to  be  complete.  Scientific  men,  in  being  evolutionists  as  they  now  are 
ahnost  xmiversally,  are  merely  going  on  the  lines  which,  simply  as  such,  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  they  should  follow.  In  point  of  fact  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
real  conflict  between  evolution,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  even  by  scientists  themselves 
to  be  established,  and  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  only  in  their  expectations  that  the 
conflict  lies,  and  we  cannot  blame  them  for  these. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  our  opposition  to  scientists  in  some  departments 
cranes  from  a  false  or  exaggerated  idea  of  their  opposition  to  us,  and  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  what  they  actually  hold.  There  are  indeed  those  whose  only  real 
interest  in  physical  science  is  the  use  of  it  to  obscure  the  knowledge  of  God  that  comes 
to  as  either  by  nature  or  revelation.  We  need  not  be  charitable  vvdth  such.  But 
with  those  who  confine  themselves  to  observation  and  experiment,  and  reasonings 
femnded  on  them,  we  may  and  should  be  very  patient,  and  should  show  respect  to  the 
desire  for  truth  and  knowledge  which  actuates  them,  and  to  the  ability  and  zeal  with 
which  they  pursue  their  studies,  and  never  fear  that  mere  ignorance  of  religion,  or 
simply  negative  opposition  to  it,  will  vitiate  the  ultimate  results  of  the  legitimate 
wnrse  of  scientific  induction  on  which  they  are  proceeding. 

Historical  Preparation  for  Christianity.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Weir.  Evanston, 
DL  (MetJwdist  Meview), — History  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  man's  progress 
ted  development  in  associated  life.  It  differs  from  biography  in  taking  account  of 
the  community  of  men  rather  than  of  the  individual.  By  presenting  an  inductive  view 
of  facts  and  events,  in  relation  to  man  and  to  each  other,  under  the  various  forms  and 
conditions  of  associated  life,  history  furnishes  the  basis  and  lays  the  foundation  for 
political  and  social  science.  In  a  higher  view  it  must  frame  a  philosophy  of  its  own 
discoveries,  and  give  at  least  an  approximate  explanation  of  that  course  of  events,  the 
r«Jord  of  which  it  presents.  This  the  Christian  historian  aims  to  do.  He  looks 
forward  as  well  as  backward.  He  sees  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  course 
of  hmnan  events,  and  offers  that  as  the  true  philosophy  of  history  ;  and  he  hopes,  as 
tiie  influence  of  the  Gospel  leavens  society,  for  the  final  triumph  of  Christian  civiHza- 
tioQ.  But  is  there  groimd  for  such  a  hope  ?  As  an  unprejudiced  historian,  free  to 
distmguish  the  limits  and  admit  the  claims  of  truth,  can  he  find  traces  of  the  work 
of  Ph>vidence  in  the  course  of  events  ?  If  we  find  a  coincidence  of  causes,  and  a 
convergence  of  events  occurring  in  different  historical  fields,  meeting  at  an  appropriate 
pint  adapted  for  the  service  of  Christianity,  and  as  conditions,  though  not  in 
^J  true  sense  causes,  of  its  energy,  lending  their  aid  to  the  promotion  of  its 
influence,  we  shall  have  found  some  vindication  for  the  position  of  the  Christian 
birto.Tan.  This  historical  adaptation  we  hope  to  find  exemplified  in  the  antecedent 
conditions  and  events  preparatory  to  Christianity. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era 
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was  marked  by  three  prominent  characteristics — expectation,  tmification,  and  de* 
generation.  1.  Expectation.  The  animating  principle  of  all  Jewish  history  wag 
reliance  upon  prophetic  anticipation  and  hope  in  its  fulfilment.  The  writings  of  the 
Jews  were  characterized  by  the  same  prophetic  anticipation.  The  typical  character 
of  the  Jewish  worship  indicated  that  it  was  temporary,  and  must  in  time  give  place 
to  something  better.  In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era  the 
Hebrew  worship  was  fomud  and  lifeless ;  but  beneath  all  there  was  still  the  hope  of 
moral  deliverance,  undefined  though  it  might  be.  The  attention  given  to  genealogies 
is  additional  evidence  of  the  same  expectation.  The  people  did  not  care  so  much  for 
the  past  as  for  the  future — not  so  much  for  the  descent  from  Abraham  as  for  the 
anticipation  of  Messiah.  There  was  also  a  widespread  expectation  of  some  great 
event  soon  to  occur.  Paul  could  say,  "Unto  the  promise  made  of  God  imto  our 
fathers,  our  twelve  tribes  instantly  serving  God  night  and  day,  hope  to  come."  And 
Jesus  Himself  took  account,  in  His  teaching,  of  the  prevalent  expectation.  He  declares 
that  He  Himself  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

There  are  familiar  evidences  of  a  similar  expectation  among  the  heathen  races. 
The  passages  from  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Josephus  are  weU  known;  and  the 
Zoroastrian  struggle  between  evil  and  good  assumes  the  final  triumph  of  the  good. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  there  are  traces  of  an  undefined  expectation. 
"Whether  deiived  from  Judsean  infiuence  or  not,  it  is  historically  certain  that  there 
was  a  very  general  expectation  of  a  coming  One  whose  beneficent  infiuence  should  be 
extensively  acknowledged. 

2.  Unification.  When  Aristotle  aroused  in  his  pupH,  Alexander,  a  love  of  Greek 
language  and  literature,  he  little  knew  that  he  was  adding  another  link  to  the  chain 
of  circumstajices  which  should  lead  to  such  important  events  in  the  world's  history. 
The  work  Alexander  acccomplished  was  of  vast  consequence.  With  the  march  of 
his  armies  the  barriers  between  the  East  and  the  West  were  broken  down;  the 
dissemination  of  the  Greek  language  and  thought,  the  new  interest  in  the  different 
races,  and  the  unity  of  impulse,  did  not  die  out  until  they  had  cbccomplished  their 
inunediate  purpose  and  were  transplanted  to  a  more  productive  soil.  The  infiuence 
of  the  Greek  language  was  weU  supported  by  the  work  of  the  Boman  legions  and  the 
authority  of  Bomajoi  law  and  government.  However  selfish  the  policy  of  Borne  may 
have  been,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  her  conquests  aided  the  early  victories  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  known  world 
became  the  effective  means  of  promoting  the  general  unification.  There  were 
definite  principles  of  unity  binding  together  the  "  dispersed "  among  the  nations;  the 
same  creed,  a  conmion  form  of  worship,  mode  of  life,  separation  from  others,  and 
national  hope.  The  yearly  feasts  at  Jerusalem  mcuntained  the  sense  of  unity.  The 
philosophical  systems  which  had  been  growing  up  helped  to  unification.  By  their 
method  they  gave  system  to  thought,  and  effectiveness  to  investigation.  In  its 
analysis  the  philosophy  of  the  time  furnished  means  for  testing  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  in  its  synthesis  it  provided  the  form  and  mould  for  building  up  an  imperish- 
able Christian  philosophy.  Plato,  Socrates,  and  others,  by  their  religious  faith  and 
ethical  teaching,  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  ethical  life  based  on  faith  in 
Christ  and  love  to  God. 

8.  Degeneration.  The  impotency  of  existing  moral  and  religious  systems  to 
give  satisfaction.  The  nations  were  not  irreligious ;  yet  there  was  a  decadence  of 
religious  systems.  The  religions  of  the  East  had  settled  into  stagnation.  Grecian 
tlieology  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  scepticism  was  gaining  power :  philosophy 
was  ruining  the  old  superstition.  At  Bome  the  old  faith  was  dead.  Among  the  Jews 
the  degeneration  was  even  more  marked. 
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The  review  of  these  conditions  aids  in  explaining  how  the  early  Christian  Church 
made  such  rapid  growth.  It  met  the  prevailing  expectation  with  a  satisfactory 
answer.  It  provided  a  remedy  for  the  prevailing  moral  disease.  With  due  allow- 
ance for  persecutions,  it  hegan  its  work  under  favourable  conditions.  The  old 
systems  had  decayed ;  Christianity  gave  promise  of  being  as  much  more  enduring  as 
it  was  more  elevated,  spiritual,  and  satisfactory.  Whatever  may  be'  the  future  of 
Christianity,  it  remains  for  its  opponents  to  account  for  the  helpful  conditions  which 
conspired  to  aid  in  its  inception. 

Begemeration  .as  a  Fobcb  in  Beform  Movements  (Second  Paper).  By  Bev. 
C.  M.  MoBSE,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  (Methodist  Beview), — If  the  entire  population  of 
the  country  should  be  "  converted,"  or  "  regenerated,"  in  an  hour,  it  would  not  result 
in  a  single  reform  in  the  industrial  or  social  world.     Can  that  position  be  maintained  ? 

True  reform  in  every  department  of  society  must  begin  with  the  recognition  of 
strict  and  impcurtial  justice  in  all  relations  between  man  and  man.  The  natural  heart 
craves  ease,  possessions,  and  power,  and  seeks  the  easiest  and  speediest  means 
of  aUaimng  them,  and  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  This  is  covetousness. 
Covetousness  operates  along  distinctly  msurked  lines ;  it  takes  possession  by  force  of 
arms,  by  strength  of  custom,  and  by  power  of  legislation,  of  that  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  others.  The  outcome  is  the  division  of  mankind  into  two  classes — the 
robbers  and  the  despoiled.  The  agencies  employed  by  co\etousness  to  enrich  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  lie  open  to  the  view  of  every  thinker.  All  of  the 
material  bounty  which  God  provides  for  the  race  exists  in  the  land.  If  a  few  men,  or 
a  class  of  men,  can  obtain  possession  of  the  storehouse,  they  have  their  fellows  at 
their  mercy.  When,  as  in  our  day,  seven-tenths  of  the  population  are  landless,  and 
cannot  go  to  the  storehouse  of  nature  to  earn  subsistence,  imless  with  the  consent  of 
the  self-constituted  owners  of  the  storehouse,  the  competition  of  the  unemployed  will 
reduce  wages  to  the  starvation  point. 

The  money  of  the  country  is  a  creation  of  the  law.  Tts  power  for  good  or  evil  is 
in  its  legal  tender  functions.  Business  cannot  be  done  without  the  agency  of  money. 
But  money  is  limited  in  its  volume,  it  goes  into  the  possession  of  the  few,  and 
its  possessors  levy  a  tribute  for  use  (interest),  which  is  always  as  heavy  as  industry 
can  bear.  Hence,  under  the  law  of  demand  and  of  competition,  the  profits  of 
business,  in  the  end,  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowner  and  the 
money-owner. 

Moreover,  there  are  legal  methods  of  making  gain  which  are  unjust.  A  man 
vho  possesses  only  muscle  cannot  compete  against  a  man  or  corporation  backed  by 
millions.  Every  opportunity  for  money-making,  whether  by  legitimate  operations  of 
trade,  by  the  possession  of  means,  or  by  speculation,  is  taken  up  by  the  capitalist, 
and  the  end  of  labour  is  to  enrich  not  itself  but  the  employer,  the  company,  the 
corporation.  There  are  greater  evils;  capital  infiuences,  legislation,  courts,  the 
professions,  and  the  press  to  work  in  its  interests. 

Yet  the  strongest  impulse  of  himoan  nature  is  the  love  of  right-doing,  fair-play, 
JQitice.  The  three  agencies  of  covetousness  and  injustice  named  happen  to  be  the 
three  leading  questions  of  reform  now  before  the  people.  England  must  settle  the 
qoes&^n  of  land  monopoly  before  she  can  touch  another  great  issue.  In  the  United 
States  the  money  question  is  being  forced  to  the  front.  In  all  civilized  lands  the 
attempt  is  being  made  to  prevent  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  favoured  classes,  and 
to  undo  tiie  wrong  already  aocompHshed  in  this  direction. 

As  land-monopoly,  money-monopoly,  and  (economic)  imjust  gain  are  supported 
^  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  the  opinions  of  believers,  the  conversion  of  the 
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people  would  not  change  existing  industrial  and  commercial  principles  and  methods. 
If  it  had  any  permanent  effect,  it  would  be  to  crystallize  into  unalterable  law  and 
custom  the  very  evils  against  which  humanity  is  in  rebellion.  We  would  have  a 
religion,  but  a  religion  without  true  brotherhood  or  justice — ^the  Church  of  to-day 
enlarged  in  its  .membership  by  the  srmi  total  of  the  population. 

But  could  not  the  people,  if  regenerated,  do  away  with  the  evils  complained  of  ? 
Not  if  such  regeneration  were  imder  present  methods.  What  has  the  Church  to  do 
with  these  questions  ?  The  Church  is  an  agency  for  saving  souls,  so  far  as  the  next 
world  is  concerned ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  present  commercial  conditions.  But 
if  regenerated  men,  as  individuals  and  in  the  aggregate,  have  no  part  in  reform 
movements,  to  whom  shall  the  world  look  for  deliverance  ?  The  Mosaic  laws  and 
the  prophetic  teachings  denoimced  all  unfair  and  inconsiderate  dealings.  Jesus  came 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men — a  brotherhood  to  be  governed  by  the 
direct  rule  of  God.  After  the  Holy  Spkit  had  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  believers  gathered  together,  and  the  Church  was  organized.  They  were  living 
under  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  could  not  hope  to  influence  or  change  legislation. 
But  they  had  the  social  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  prophets — ^what  should  they 
do?  They  could  not  sanction  or  profit  by  monopolistic  methods  of  gain,  exact 
tribute  for  access  to  the  bounties  of  God  in  nature,  or  extort  interest  for  the  use  of 
money ;  and  so  they  sold  their  landed  possessions,  and  put  their  money  into  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  were  in  need.  This  condition  of  things  continued  for  at 
least  two  centuries.  It  was  only  when  the  world -spirit  took  possession  of  the  Church, 
and  when  covetousness  led  men  to  sneer  at  the  communism  of  the  early  brotherhood, 
that  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages  settled  upon  humanity. 

Our  social  system  is  different  from  any  system  which  obtained  among  men  who 
were  governed  by  the  will  of  God ;  and  it  is  contrary,  both  in  spirit  and  practice,  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  We  look  upon  the  laws  of  God,  which  require  exact 
justice  for  all,  which  aim  after  brotherhood  and  imiversal  prosperity,  and  because 
they  are  strange  to  us,  because  their  adoption  would  bring  loss  to  some,  we  pronounce 
them  impractical  and  visionary. 

There  are  grave  problems  involved.  It  is  difl&cult  to  see  how  the  social  teachings 
of  God's  Word  can  be  put  in  practice  in  our  day.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to  do  right. 
Every  man  can  refuse  to  profit  by  that  which  is  evil ;  if  he  has  more  land  than  he 
needs  for  his  own  use,  he  can  let  his  poor  neighbour  use  the  surplus ;  the  man  who 
has  more  money  than  he  needs  can  lend  to  his  necessitous  neighbour  without  interest; 
the  individual  who  is  receiving  gain  from  a  business  that  makes  use  of  imjust  methods 
can  withdraw  from  that  business.  Every  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  may  become  a 
teacher  of  right-doing,  and  be  a  light  in  the  world,  even  though  his  discipleship 
involve  a  life  of  poverty  and  suffering.  And  the  Church  can  teach  from  her  pulpits 
the  truths  insisted  upon  by  the  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  Apostles,  even  though  every 
land-grabber,  usurer,  and  beneficiary  of  unfair  and  unjust  methods  flee  from  her 
communion.  There  is  no  Insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  right-doing,  providing  a 
man  wants  to  do  right. 

[It  is  well  to  know  what  is  said  on  questions  of  Social  fleform,  but  we  are  not 
bound  to  accept  the  view  presented  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  society  by  writers 
of  this  school. — ^Ed.  T.J 

The  Present  Aspect  of  our  Religious  Life.  By  Rev.  Abrahah  Gosxan, 
D.D.  {The  Preabytei'ian  and  liefornied  Eeview). — The  religious  life,  like  every  other 
form  of  life,  manifests  itself  in  very  different  ways.  There  is  no  unvarying  type  of 
religious  experience.    The  principles  out  of  which  the  Christian  life  issues,  the  truths 
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in  whkjli  it  roots  itself,  and  from  which  ifc  draws  its  nourishment  and  growth,  are  the 
same  everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  hut  the  life  appears  in  a  thousand  different  forms, 
varying  perhaps  in  every  particular  case.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Divine 
grace  works  in  and  through  personal  individualities,  modifying  and  harmonizing,  but 
never  destroying ;  and  partly  to  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  which  mark  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  good  reason.to  think  that  the  older  are  the  only  types 
into  which  genuine  religious  life  must  run,  so  that  all  diversities  from  these  types 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  or  abnormal  growths.  Every  age  has,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  its  own  form  of  piety.  The  variety,  when  it  appears,  may  be  traceable 
to  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the  age ;  to  the  general  atmosphere  which 
the  Church  breathes  ;  to  the  prevalent  philosophy  at  the  time ;  to  the  relations  which 
^e  Church  sustains  to  the  world  and  world-powers ;  and  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  measure  and  method  of  His  work. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  age  give  outward  shape  and  colouring  to  the 
Ti^igioTis  life.    There  is  no  such  line  of  distinction  running  through  our  personal  life 
^ssA  history  that  we  can  isolate  any  one  form  of  our  life,  and  regard  it  by  itself.     Our 
religions  life  takes  up  into  itself,  and  influences,  all  the  parts  of  oiu*  complete  being. 
As  every  age  and  people  has  its  habit  of  thought,  its  mental  features  and  characteris- 
tics, one  practical  and  another  speculative,  one  critical  and  another  logical  and  con- 
siractive,   one   active    and    another    contemplative,   one    aggressive    and    another 
^snservative,  so  the  peculiar  features  of  the  religious  life  will  differ.    Although  the 
Oospel  came  as  a  new  and  living  power  into  all  the  culture  and  thought  of  the 
^vilized  world,  and  imparted  of  the  fulness  of  its  life  to  all  the  forms  in  which  the 
hunvm  mind  was  then  working,  it  received  as  well  as  gave;    and  those  mental 
habitudes  of  the  intellectual  world  which  it  then  met  left  their  impress  upon  its  own 
Me  and  manifestation. 

The  diversity  is  partly  due  to  the  general  atmosphere  which  the  Church  breathes, 
Ae  "Zeitgeist."  It  has,  indeed,  always  an  atmosphere  of  its  own ;  but  while  it  is  in 
the  vorld,  it  must  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  breathe  it 
vithoiit  feeling  the  result  in  its  own  health  and  vigour.  If  the  air  is  filled  with 
doubt,  and  Christian  men  must  breathe  the  air,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  retail!  a  strong 
iw)Id  apon  the  objects  of  faith.  The  Christian  life  will  be  lowered  in  its  idea,  in  its 
attainments,  and  in  its  joy.  The  spirit  of  the  world  enters  the  Church,  and  becomes 
A  transforming  and  moulding  spirit,  or,  rather,  this  will  be  the  tendency  and  drift, 
t^  set  of  the  current  which  the  Christian  must  resist.  Times  of  great  material 
pn^)erit7  ^^^  ^^  practical  scepticism  or  unbelief  are  not  far  removed.  At  such 
tiat^  tie  Christian  life  works  under  unfriendly  influences.  It  will  run  into  formalism, 
or  into  a  one-sided  evangelism,  or  into  asceticism. 

Wifltevermay  be  our  theory  as  to  the  relation  between  philosophy  and  religion,  it 
is  certafn  that  the  one  influences  the  other.  Philosophy  is  ever  working  its  way 
down  from  ^e  great  thinkers  with  whom  it  may  be  a  speculation  or  theory  only, 
through  the  different  ranks  of  society,  imtil  it  reaches  the  masses,  with  whom  it 
b^omes  a  practical  force,  and  moulds  their  lives.  The  apparently  barren  controversy 
betveen  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  was  actually  full  of  fruit,  and  left  its  impress 
not  only  on  the  faith,  but  also  on  the  lives  of  men.  The  German  philosophies  have 
eosused  multitudes  from  the  authority  of  conviction  and  conscience.  The  encyclo- 
pedists in  their  infidelity,  wrecked  both  society  and  faith.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley 
and  Hrane  bore  its  legritinaate  fruits  in  the  heartless  and  formal  piety  which  held  the 
Qaaches  in  its  cold  embrace  until  the  great  awakening  under  the  Wesleys  and 
inritfield.    The  Ed-wrardean  philosophy  influenced  and  moulded  the  piety  of  that  day, 
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gave  it  more  or  less  its  intense  and  one-sided  subjectiveness,  and  turned  the  thoughts 
of  believers  to  their  experience  more  than  to  Christ.  The  materialistic  philosophy 
which  is  now  asserting  its  claims  must  have  like  results.  Its  general  influence  can  be 
clearly  recognized.  It  degrades  our  conception  of  the  dignity  of  man,  it  unlooses 
the  bands  which  hold  in  check  the  evil  passions  of  man,  and  leaves  him  to  his  brutish 
instincts  and  tendencies.    This  is  its  legitimate  trend  and  drift. 

The  relation  which  the  Church  has  sustained  to  the  civil  powers  has  modified  its 
religious  life,  both  to  make  it  deeper  and  more  genuine,  and  more  superficial  and 
worldly.  Persecutions  have  served  to  winnow  the  Church  and  to  make  its  members 
hearty,  stalwart,  and  humble.  The  favour  of  the  world  encourages  them  to  a  con- 
fidence  in  their  own  virtue  and  strength,  and  thus  emasculates  their  piety.  "  We 
please  ourselves  with  the  fancy  that  this  source  of  diversity  in  the  character  of  our 
piety  is  dried  up ;  that  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the 
Church "  (in  America).  But  the  relations  of  society  are  complicated,  and  these 
two  spheres  seem  to  cut  each  other.  Questions  arise  which  involve  the  interests 
both  of  the  Church-  and  State — as  the  Education  and  Sabbath  questions, — and  it  is  not 
esbsy  to  say  just  what  belongs  to  the  State  and  what  to  the  Church. 

How  much  is  due  also  to  the  free  and  sovereign  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If 
He  works  in  individuals  as  He  wills,  so  He  works  through  the  centuries  with  no 
less  sovereignty.  He  works  in  and  through  the  mental  habitudes,  the  prevalent 
philosophies,  the  civil  powers,  and  thus  directly  by  His  own  power  and  through  the 
truth,  and  indirectly  in  and  through  these  surroundings.  He  gives  character  and  tone 
to  the  piety  of  the  age.  All  along  the  ages  the  Spirit,  given  to  the  Church  at  first  and 
still  dwelling  in  it,  has  wrought,  touching  the  faith  and  life  of  believers,  and  shaping 
them  to  the  end  He  seeks,  which  is  to  enthrone  Christ  in  the  faith  and  lives  of  men. 

What,  then,  are  the  peculiar  religious  features  of  the  present  age  ?  The  field  of 
Christian  work  is  widened  and  more  attractive.  That  mission  upon  which  the  Church 
is  sent  is  to  disciple  all  nations,  and  that  mission  is  pressed  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  Church  as  never  before.  This  activity  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  living 
Church,  or  to  the  generation  which  has  just  preceded  it.  The  Church  has  never  lost 
Bight  of  its  mission.  But  it  is  freer  to  engage  in  mission  work  now,  and  hindrances  to 
such  work  have  been  largely  removed.  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  indisposition 
to  dwell  upon  minor  differences  in  creed  and  practice,  an  easy  comprehensiveness 
which  includes  nearly  all  shades  of  belief ;  and  in  this  some  danger  may  lurk.  "We 
may  come  to  regard  vital  truths  as  mere  minor  points.  The  charity  which  is  bom  of 
indifiference  to  the  truth,  which  would  lead  us  to  allow  fundamental  error,  is  not  the 
charity  which  Christ  manifested  or  required. 

There  are  serious  deficiencies  in  our  religious  condition  which,  unless  supplied 
will  surely  make  our  piety  fruitless,  and  even  now  cripple  the  Church  in  its  life  and 
work.  We  fail  to  reach  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  as  corrupted  by 
sin,  and  full  of  evil,  as  those  of  other  days.  The  tendency  now  is  not  to  look  within 
at  the  working  of  sin  in  our  hearts,  but  to  look  out  to  the  life  and  the  work.  "  There 
may  have  been  somewhat  that  was  morbid  or  unwise  in  the  introspection,  and  the 
consequent  experience,  which  marked  the  piety  of  the  Puritan  and  New  England 
believers,  but  it  made  humble,  steady,  and  fruitful  Christians ;  no  less  loving  and 
gentle  than  stern.  They  were  at  work  among  the  roots  of  things,  down  beneath  the 
surface,  and  the  beauty  and  fruitage  of  their  lives  revealed  how  wisely  and  thoroughly 
they  had  wrought."  Men  need  now  to  be  led  down  into  their  own  hearts,  to  the 
world  within  them  which  they  have  not  subdued. 

This  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  and  sense  of  sin  has  its  fruit  in  a  low  estimate 
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of  the  grace  of  Clirist,  who  redeems  ns.    The  one  of  these  will  practically  measttre 
the  other.      If   sin.    is    indeed  that  evil  and  bitter  thing  which  the  Scriptures  teach* 
then  there  is  no  gx*ace  which  can  rescue  us  from  it  but  the  grace  which  led  the  Son  of 
God  into  our  -wrorld.  ajad  to  the  atoning  death  of  the  cross.    The  Christian  character  is 
always  presented  to  ns  in  Scripture  as  having  its  source  and  nourishment  in  Christian 
truth,  especially  in  the  truths  of  sin  and  redemption.    All  the  great  features  of  St 
PaQl*s  piety,  its  nxanly  beauty  and  strength,  its  devoutness,  thankfulness,  and  joy,  are 
due  to  his  f aitli  in  tbe  great  truths.    There  is  nothing  we  more  need  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  symmetry  of  our  character  than  to  go  back  to  these  fountains  of  all  right 
feling,  right  pnrposes,  and  right  hving. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  disposition  to  overlook  distinctions  in  our  zeal 

for  charity  has  had  a  tendency  to  lower  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  truth,  and  to 

relax  our  hold  npon  it.    It  is  not  a  pure  good  that  controversies  are  a  matter  of 

reproach.     C3ontrover8y  which  grows  out  of  a  love  for  the  truth  is  every  way  healthy 

and  praiseworthy.     The  tendency  to  lower  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  truth 

under  the  plea  of  charity,  broad-mindedness,  liberty,  falls  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 

age.    This  sides  largely  with  the  looser  views ;  it  chafes  at  restraints ;  it  has  little 

respect  for  creeds — ^it  has  outgrown  the  necessity  for  them.     It  is  an  age,  it  is  said, 

bnsy  with  the  great  problems  of  society,  with  the  practical  work  of  lifting  men  to  a 

h^her  plane  of  living,  of  rescuing  them  from  degradation  and  sin.    It  cannot  waste 

ita  tome  in  controversies,  even  though  they  touch  the  vitals.     "As  if  the  great 

pToVA^ns  of  society  did  not  find  their  full  solution  in  the  Gospel ;  as  if  there  was 

econe  other  way  of  saving  men  than  by  the  truth  as  it  is  ia  Jesus.*'    It  can  be  shown 

l^oat  an  these  movements  looking  to  the  relief  of  human  woes  and  to  the  elevation  of 

men,  so  far  as  they  have  any  rational  basis  or  permanency,  owe  their  vigour  to 

Chiisiian  truth,  and  have  sprung  out  of  hearts  nurtured  in  the  faith  and  creeds  of  the 

Church.    The  tendency  to  leave  out  of  view  the  more  distinctive  doctrines  of  our 

faitii,  or  at  least  to  suffer  them  to  be  hidden ;  to  broaden  our  faith  at  the  expense  of 

positive  and  definite  statements,  makes  the  piety  of  the  Church  deficient  in  its 

character  as  a  witness  for  the  truth.    The  Church  owes  it  to  Christ  that  her  witness 

^ioold  be  clear  and  distinct.    Her  creeds  are  a  testimony  to  the  world  as  to  the  truth 

which  she  believes  to  be  taught  in  the  Word  of  God.    The  interest  of  the  kingdom  of 

Christ  and  its  spread  in  the  world  depend  upon  this  full  and  explicit  testimony. 

This  review  of  the  aspects  of  our  piety,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  suggests 
^ve  questions  as  to  the  future.    It  is  clear  that  the  Church  has  not  yet  reached  its 
JdeaL    We  cannot  look  back  to  any  previous  age  of  the  Church  as  that  to  which  we 
woizld  return.    All  hope  lies  in  the  future.    And  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  con- 
cessions.   We  shall  not  win  the  world  to  a  life  of  faith  and  self-denial  by  dropping 
hxan  our  idea  of  the  Christian  life  all  that  is  peculiar.     Nothing  is  ever  settled  by 
eoneesdons  when  the  truth  is  at  stake.    By  a  logical  necessity,  as  well  as  the  clear 
t^uAing  of  history,  the  drift  away  from  the  truth,  starting  at  some  one  point  in  the 
•ysfcni^  grows  wider  and  deeper  until  it  opens  out  upon  the  sea  of  unbelief.    But  we 
^m  msLgniiy  the  truth,  the  truth  in  its  simplicity  and  completeness,  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  foiili  and  lives  of  men.    The  truth  cannot,  however,  be  held  by  itself.     It  will 
loae  its  vitality  if  it  is  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  •  It  must  flow  into  the  practical 
life  otmen.     The  Church  must  vindicate  for  it  its  rightful  place  in  all  the  problems  of 
society.     It  ha«  the  only  adequate  solution  of  these  problems.     But  how  shall  the 
Church  apply  its  principles  ?    How  shall  it  bring  its  power  to  bear  upon  these  pro- 
KTpms  ?     Jt  may  <ical   with  these  evils  in  their  gigantic  and  or^^^anized  form  as  they 
nresent  themselves  in  society,  and  threatens  its  very  existence.    But  it  has  a 
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better  method.  It  is  the  bearer  of  life  and  salvation  to  men,  as  men.  It  seeks  to 
take  men  from  the  mass  of  e\dl,  and  transfer  them,  with  all  their  powers  and  influence, 
to  the  number  of  the  good.  The  man  saved  becomes  the  active  agent  in  saving 
others.  Bring  men  under  the  sway  of  Christ^s  kingdom,  and  they  are  separated  at 
once  from  all  the  forms  of  evil :  if  he  is  an  employer,  he  will  do  justice  to  his 
employ^;  if  he  is  a  labourer,  he  will  be  content  with  just  and  equal  wage ;  if  he  is  a 
slave,  he  is  the  Lord*8  freeman ;  if  he  is  free,  he  is  the  Lord's  slave.  The  new 
life  from  Christ  lays  its  restraints  upon  all  his  passions  and  appetites,  and  impels  Viinri 
to  all  good. 

In  applying  these  truths  to  the  consciences  of  men,  the  Church  must  rely  largely 
upon  the  regularly  instituted  agencies  and  means  of  grace.  Everything  is  mis- 
chievous which  leads  to  a  depreciation  of  the  ministry  in  its  ordinary  work.  "  With 
the  truth  magnified,  and  rightly  applied,  and  with  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  Divine 
efficacy  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  promises  of  God  who  attends  it,  and  works  in  the 
storm  as  in  the  sunshine,  through  conflicts  and  strifes  as  in  the  serene  and  peaceful 
air,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  Church  will  come  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 
than  it  has  yet  reached,  nearer  to  the  ideal  after  which  it  aspires  and  strives." 

The  Future  op  Christianity.  By  William  M.  Salter,  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture,  Philadelphia  {The  New  World), — The  author  proposes  to  suggest  the  step 
that  needs,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  but  does  not  affirm  that  Christianity  will  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  will  take  it.  The  Church  must  offer  free  room  for  the  intellectual  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  demand  is  made  that  the  creeds  should  be  simplified,  but  a  simple 
creed  is  not  more  acceptable  than  an  elaborate  one.  If  one  thinks  at  all,  one  wishes 
to  think  thoroughly,  to  take  in  all  the  facts,  to  have  as  perfect  a  theory  of  them  as 
possible,  and  to  follow  out  the  theory  to  all  its  consequences.  It  is  the  extensiveness 
the  thoroughness,  the  systematic  completeness  of  a  man's  work  that  marks  him  as  a 
thinker  in  any  department.  Creeds,  articles  of  faith,  or  confessions  are  ordinarily 
related  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  somewhat  as  philosophies  and  scientific  theories 
are  to  their  respective  data.  They  are  the  fruit  of  thinking,  of  the  effort  to  under- 
stand,  to  explain,  to  formulate,  to  arrange  systematically.  The  Athanasiem  Creed, 
for  example,  is  in  its  main  parts  a  marvel  of  thinking  and  accurate  statement.  It 
is  not  an  advance,  intellectually  speaking,  to  make  an  elaborate  statement  give  way 
to  a  simple  one ;  it  is  only  an  advance  to  make  the  statement  of  one  age  give  place 
to  the  statement  of  another — to  allow  freedom  to  new  interpretations,  to  give  room 
for  fresh  minds.  The  objection  to  the  old  creeds  is  simply  to  their  being  made 
obligatory  on  the  present. 

Logical  consistency  demands  that  we  object  also  to  making  any  new  creeds 
obhgatory.  If  different  generations  have  their  rights,  so  have  different  individuals. 
"The  simple  and  true  way  would  be  to  begin  to  allow  liberty;  not  to  revise  or 
reprobate  the  old  creed,  but  to  let  it  stand  as  a  historical  monmnent,  and  to  let  the 
indorsement  or  rejection  of  it  be  a  purely  personcd  matter ;  in  a  word,  to  cease  to 
consider  the  Confession  the  creed  of  the  Church  J**  Instead  of  adopting  a  new 
theology  and  rejecting  the  old,  the  Church  should  give  to  both  equal  right  and 
standing.  There  have  been  "  Liberal "  Christian  denominations,  but  they  have 
worked  not  so  much  for  largeness  and  toleration  as  for  some  new  set  of  views.  The 
thought  has  yet  apparently  to  arise  of  a  Church  in  which  all  who  wish  to  live  the 
Christian  life  shall  dwell  together  as  brethren,  tolerating  each  other  in  the  varied 
results  of  their  rehgious  thinking.  The  ideal  Church  would  be  large  enough  to 
contain  all  varieties  of  opinion  that  are  consistent  with  .Christian  living.  One  of  the 
Church  fathers,  Epiphanius,  even  held  that,  in  the  first  period  of  the  Church, 
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idckedness  w&s  {hd  only  hdresy — ^that  impious  and  pious  living  were  the  dividing 
lines  between  erroneous  and  orthodox.  "It  is  often  said  that  at  least  accepting 
Jesos  as  one's  Lord  and  Saviour  is  necessary  for  admission  into  the  Church ;  but 
Jesus  declared  that  only  one  thing  was  a  pre-requisite  for  admission  into  His  heavenly 
kingdom,  namely,  doing  the  will  of  God ;  and  surely  what  would  open  the  gates  of 
heaven  should  open  the  doors  of  the  Church  on  earth.**  The  true  method  of  pro- 
cednre  for  the  Christian  Church  is,  not  to  abolish  or  revise  old  creeds,  but  simply  to 
grant  complete  liberty  of  belief  with  regard  to  them ;  to  let  them  stajid  for  those  to 
whom  they  are  still  satisfactory,  but  to  give  others  the  right  to  amend  or  reject  them ; 
to  take  no  position  as  a  Church  upon  these  matters;  to  have  no  standards  of 
orthodoxy ;  to  say  that  from  its  standpoint  there  is  only  one  heresy,  namely,  wicked- 
ness ;  and  only  one  essential  requirement,  namely,  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God. 

Hiat  this  step  will  be  taken  is  unlikely.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  instance  in 
Christian  history  in  which  a  Church,  having  once  committed  itself  to  a  doctrinal 
posilkm,  has  relaxed  the  obligations  of  it.  But  if  none  of  the  existing  Churches  will 
take  the  step,  then  it  wiU  be  taken  outside  of  the  Churches.  The  spirit  of  progress 
will  secure  a  new  organ  for  itself,  and,  more  and  more,  what  is  earnest  and  forward- 
looking  in  the  old  organizations  will  disentangle  itself  and  go  to  swell  the  new  ranks. 
We  overdo  in  these  days  the  idea  of 'evolution,  considered  as  em  unbroken  continuity 
of  development.  In  poUtics  and  in  religion  almost  every  forward  movement  has  been 
possible  only  by  nmking  a  new  beginning. 

As  to  the  needed  advsmce  on  the  nwrtd  side.  It  may  seem  a  backward  step, 
but)  morally  speaking,  the  next  thing  in  Christianity  is  to  go  back  to  Jesus.  The 
striking  thing  in  modern  Christianity  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  that  idealism,  that 
udoor,  that  faith,  and  that  hope  that  lived  in  the  breast  of  the  Man  of  eighteen 
eenturies  ago,  after  whom  Christendom  is  named.  Christian  morality  now  is  without 
vin^;  there  is  no  expectancy  in  it,  no  largeness  of  vision ;  so  .far  as  this  world  is 
eoooemed,  the  Christian  seems  to  look  for  nothing  better  from  it  than  alny  one  else 
does.  "  How  dreary  are  our  Hves,  and  all  the  business  of  them,  how  dreary  even  our 
90od  works,  our  charities  and  philanthropies,  if  with  the  soul  we  cannot  have  the 
raasi  of  a  time  when  good  shall  conquer  evil,  when  whatever  oppresses  shall  be  cast 
down,  when  the  tears  of  humanity  shall  cease,  when  for  sorrow  there  shall  be  glad- 
ness, and  instead  of  wrong  a  triumphant  right !  " 

What  would  it  mean  to  think  now  somewhat  as  Jesus  thought  eighteen  centuries 
ago  ?  It  would  mean  to  look  for  a  new  order  of  things  on  the  earth ;  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  existing  political  and  social  arrangements  are  anywise  final.  Many  features 
of  the  present  order  of  society  such  a  man  would  simply  endure,  looking  for  their 
overtiirow.  Over  against  the  present  he  would  put  the  future,  and  balance  the 
weight  of  evil  which  oppresses  him  with  the  vision  of  what  is  to  be.  This  faith,  too, 
voold  lead  him  to  purify  his  own  life ;  for,  should  he  expect  to  see  the  new  order,  he 
would  wish  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  it,  and,  whether  he  is  to  see  it  with  his  earthly 
syes  or  not,  he  would  wish  to  be  one  in  spirit  with  it. 

A  social  dream  is  the  essence  of  Jesus'  teaching ;  to  look  for  its  realiaatioif  was 
^  earliest  meaning  of  His  religion.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  element  of  illusion 
in  His  expectation.  Jesus  has  not  come  again  in  all  these  eighteen  centuries ;  and 
it  wOl  not  do  to  say  that  His  coming  refers  to  another  world,  since  every  reference  to 
it  tbkt  He  makes  shows  that  He  has  this  world 'in  mind. 

If  the  Churches  should  come  into  contact  with  the  real  Jesus,  it  would  be  their 
^generation.  They  might  worship  Him  less ;  they  would  follow  Him  more.  They 
^^mld  extend  a  hand  to  the  reform  movements  of  the  time,  and  welcome  them  to 
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their  midst ;  they  wonld  be  one  with  them  in  their  soul,  if  not  in  their  letter.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  Churches  do  not  understand  their  Master ;  they  do  nob  catch  the 
real  drift  of  the  New  Testament.  They  have  acquired  such  a  factitious  reverence  for 
both  that  they  do  not  study  either  with  a  scientific,  truth-loving  spirit ;  they  have 
enveloped  both  in  a  sort  of  halo,  and  see  nothing  distinctly.  Liberal  Christians  think 
it  a  great  achievement  to  discover  that  Jesus  was  a  man ;  but  there  is  no  special 
value  or  inspiration  in  this  discovery.  The  question  is,  What  sort  of  a  man  was  He? 
Were  He  living  to-day,  and  breathing  the  modem  intellectual  atmosphere.  He  would 
be  neither  a  sentimentalist  nor  a  religious  rhapsodist,  but  the  leader  of  a  great, 
thorough-going  reform  movement ;  He  would  have  said  justice  is  for  here  and  now, 
and  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  done  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

What  a  new  thing  the  Christian  Churches  would  be  if  they  could  catch  His 
spirit ;  and  who  have  so  good  a  clsdm  to  it  as  they  ?  How  easy  then  would  become 
some  tasks  that  now  seem  giant-like  in  their  proportions,  so  low  is  the  tone  of  public 
sentiment,  so  little  have  the  people  the  idea  that  religion  means  striving  for  justice 
and  a  just  social  order  on  the  earth  1  '*  Back  to  Jesus,  then,  I  say,  back  to  His  great 
ideal  I  May  the  twofold  step,  intellectual  and  moral,  be  taken !  May  liberation  be 
given  to  the  mind,  and  once  more  may  the  conscience  be  touched  !  Happily,  then, 
the  dividing  wall  between  Christianity  and  much  of  what  is  e€m[ie8t  and  good  in  the 
world  outside  it  will  be  broken  down." 

Is  PHYSicAii  Death  a  Penalty  ?  By  Prof.  J.  LEADtNOHAM,  Ohio  {Old,  and  New 
Testament  Sttident), — There  are  few  questions  upon  which  more  depends  than  this 
question,  but  it  is  not  often  fairly  and  frankly  met.  Many  an  inquirer  will  be  glad 
of  Prof.  Leadingham*s  aid  towards  a  clear  and  satisfactory  answer.  He  says  that 
from  the  time  of  Augustine,  at  least,  the  great  body- of  the  Church  has  answered 
it  in  the  affirmative,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  time  when  this  body 
has  carefully  considered  the  grounds  on  which  their  affirmation  rested.  The  answer 
given  by  the  larger  party  has  been  in  greater  or  less  degree  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  and  thus  been  instrumental  in  giving  shape  to  the  leading  theological 
systems  that  have  grown  up.  Prof.  Leadingham  takes  the  two  great  types  of 
belief,  the  Cahdnistic  and  Arminian.  Calvinists  have  uniformly  answered  the  question 
in  the  affirmative,  and  carried  that  answer  to  its  natural  conclusion,  compelling  us  at 
times  to  surrender  our  natural  convictions  and  instinctive  judgments  to  the  logic  of 
their  system.  Arminians  have  given  it  at  lea^t  a  qualified  affirmation ;  but  as  a 
fundamental  postulate  in  their  theology  is,  that  there  can  be  no  penalty  except  for 
voluntary  transgression  with  power  to  the  contrary,  one  effect  of  this  affirmation  has 
been  to  lead  them  into  emribiguous  and  often  contradictory  statements  in  trying  to 
reconcile  this  with  their  other  position. 

The  question  is  primarily  one  of  exegesis,  and  that  mainly  of  two  familiar 
psissages — Gen.  ii.  17 ;  Rom.  v.  12-21.  The  former  is  regarded  as  conveying  a  threat — 
as  announcing  a  visitation  of  Divine  wrath  in  case  of  disobedience ;  the  latter  as 
Gissuming  that  certain  penal  evils  have  befallen  mankind  in  consequence  of  the 
trafisgression  in  Eden.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  says,  **  Men  are  subject  to  penal  evils  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  Adam."  Dr.  Shedd  says,  "  The  penalty  of  death  which  men 
suffer  is  not  foimded  upon  their  actual  and  individual  transgressions,  but  upon  the  sin 
of  one  man.'*  The  argument  of  both  these  writers  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
death  is  a  penalty.  Syllogistically,-  their  argument  runs  thus : — ^Whoever  sufTers 
death  suffers  a  penalty.  All  men  suffer  death.  Therefore  all  men  suffer  a  penalty. 
Further,  whoever  suffers  a  penalty  is  guilty  of  transgression.  All  men  suffer  a 
penalty.     Therefore  all  men  are  guilty  of  transgression.    The  fault  of  this  argoment 
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can  only  be  found  in  the  premises.  But  since  we  cannot  deny  that  all  men  die,  we 
haye  no  alternative,  if  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  but  to  deny  that  death  is 
a  penalty.  Scriptures  nowhere  say  that  mankind  sinned  in  Adam,  or  that  they  are 
guilty  or  responsible  for  his  sin.  The^Arminian  position  may  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Whedon.  "Man  is  indeed,  perhaps,  in  every  respect  intrinsically  and 
or^gamcally  a  free  agent.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  holy  action  is  placed  beyond  his  reach, 
he  is  no  longer  objectively  free  to  holiness  and  right,  and  is  unable  to  do  that  which  is 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  He  is,  therefore,  under  sentence  of  temporal,  moral, 
and  eternal  death.*'  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  existence  of  a  posterity  to  Adam  is 
possible  only  by  the  suspension  of  the  penalty  pronounced  against  him,  and  which 
could  have  been  justly  executed  upon  him.  If  the  sentence  of  death  had  been 
immediately  carried  out,  the  race  would  have  come  to  Skn  end  with  him.  The 
EQi^ension  of  the  sentence,  and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  become  possible  because 
of  a  redemptive  system  previously  provided. 

The  greatest  difficulties  are  introduced  into  these  two  systems  of  theology  by 
holding  that  death  is  penal.  But  are  there  valid  grounds  for  maintaining  this  ?  It 
is,  of  course,  understood  that  both  Galvinists  and  Arminians  complicate  the  discussion 
bj  holding  that  the  death  alluded  to  in  these  passages  quoted  refers  not  to  physical 
death  alone,  but  to  death  spiritual  iajid  eternal  as  well.  What,  then,  are  the  facts 
in?olved  7  All  will  admit  that  evil  resulted  from  the  entrance  of  sin  infco  the  world, 
and  that  included  in  this  evil  is  death  in  its  various  forms.  What,  then,  are  the  ends 
to  be  subserved  under  the  Divine  government  by  the  permission  or  infliction  of  evil  ? 

1.  EtU  may  certainly  be  penal.  Penalty  is  evil  inflicted  by  government  for  failure  in 
doty:  a  failure  arising  from* the  transgression  of  some  moral  requirement.  It  thus 
im{die8  ill-desert  on  the  part  of  the  one  suffering  it,  and  disapproval  on  the  part  of  an 
aaUioritative  power  whose  function  it  is,  to  see  that  this  requirement  is  obeyed. 

2.  ETil  may  be  of  the  kind  known  as  natural  consequence.  This  is  evil  resulting 
from  the  breaking,  or  interruption  in  some  way,  of  the  natural  laws  that  govern  the 
operations  of  the  physical  or  moral  constitution ;  as  the  remorse  that  follows  sin,  or 
the  disease  which  grows  out  of  the  interference  with  the  laws  governing  the  functions 
d  the  body.  But  we  must  not  confuse  those  natural  laws  whose  violation  is  followed 
by  evil  of  this  kind  with  the  governmental  enactments  for  whose  violation  penalty  is 
infficted.  They  belong  to  our  creation,  but  carry  with  them  no  thought  of  obligation 
or  dnty.  The  sufiferings  that  arise  from  the  violation  of  these  natural  laws  are  not 
penalty.  They  come  upon  every  one  who  breaks  them,  no  matter  what  his  character 
may  be,  or  what  his  purpose,  when  the  law  was  broken.  8.  Evil  may  result  from  the 
^>pIieation  of  remedial  or  disciplinary  measures.  These  measures  may  be  applied  by 
individuals  or  by  governments.  Nearly  all  the  good  for  which  we  strive  has  to  be 
gamed  by  passing  through  a  period  of  arduous  struggle  and  self-denial  imposed  on  us 
bf  the  circxmistances  in  which  we  are  placed.  Penalty  may  sometimes  be  mingled 
viUi  evil  of  this  Mnd,  but  this  is  not  its  usual  object.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  avoid 
penalty  by  perfecting  a  character  that  will,  after  the  period  of  discipline  has  passed, 
be  void  of  ofiEence. 

In  Scripture  the  term  death  is  applied  to  physical  death,  the  separation  of  the 
■od  from  the  body ;  or  to  that  degenerate  state  into  which  the  soul  naturally  comes 
in  ooDsequence  of  falling  into  sin,  which  is  known  as  '*  spiritual  death  " ;  or  to  the 
itaie  of  condemnation  and  misery  following  the  judgment,  which  is  known  as 
**  eternal  d^ith,*'  or  the  *' second  death."  This  last  is  imquestionably  a  penalty. 
With  spiritual  death  the  case  is  different.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  which,  from 
^  nature  of  the  moral  constitution,  necessarily  follows  sin.    The  discussion  narrows 
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itself  to  this  question,  Is  physical  death  a  penalty  ?  There  are  strong  Scriptnral  and 
rational  grounds  for  believing  that  this  also  is  not  penal,  but  rather  an  element  in  the 
Divine  economy  working  independently  of  character,  and  which  is  remedial  and 
disciplinary  in  its  nature.  1.  In  Scripture  the  good  man*s  death  is  not  a  penalty,  but 
a  blessing.  2.  Nowhere  does  Scripture,  in  the  case  of  a/ny  onoy  teach  that  physical 
death  is  a  penalty  for  sin  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  between  the  working  of  physical  death  in  its  absolute  sense  under  the 
Divine  economy,  and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it  for  temporary  and  special 
purposes.  In  all  ages  death  has  been  inflicted  under  human  governments  as  a 
punishment  for  certain  outward  forms  of  wickedness.  And  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
especially  make  mention  of  the  infliction  of  physical  death  for  just  such  purposes  as 
these.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  final  reckoning  with  wicked  men.  In 
the  New  Testament  attention  is  directed  wholly  to  the  penalty  of  sin  in  the  generic 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  this  penalty  is  never  spoken  of  as  physical  death,  but  the 
eternal  death  following  the  judgment.  It  is  the  »oul  upon  which  the  penalty  is  to 
fall,  and  not  the  body. 

Some  rational  considerations  seem  to  sustain  this  view.  With  some  definite  end 
before  Him,  God  created  a  new  race,  capable  of  attaining  to  high  and  holy  character 
and  privilege.  That  He  might  carry  the  race  forward  to  such  an  attainment, 
righteousness  of  life  on  their  part  was  necessary.  He  therefore  places  upon  Adam 
and  Eve  a  mild  restriction,  nnder  which  the  development  of  character  should  be  begun. 
But  they  failed  to  stand  the  test :  they  sinned,  and  the  coming  of  sin  into  the  world 
was  the  coming  of  a  power  for  evil,  whose  natural  tendency  is  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate itself.  Sin,  left  to  work  out  its  natural  results,  would  inevitably  have  been 
fatal  to  the  race,  and  would  have  frustrated  the  end  God  had  in  view  in  creation. 
Death  may  have  been  introduced  as  a  counteracting  and  remedial  influence.  It 
works  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  the  good  man ;  and  by  cutting  the  wicked  man  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  sins  it  euits  as  a  check  on  sin's  self-perpetuating  power,  and  thus 
affords  a  freer  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  saving  and  redemptive  influences. 
Sin  so  tends  to  increase  in  power  that  unduly  prolonged  life  would  make  men 
dangerous,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  those  who  lived  before  the  Flood. 

One  of  the  reasons  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  the 
necessity  of  accounting  for  the. death  of  infants.  A  large  part  of  the  race,  more  than 
half,  die  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  Prof.  Leadingham  thinks  it  *'  a  reasonable 
view  of  this  fact  to  suppose  that,  by  the  operation  of  physical  death,  God  is  able  to 
remove  these  little  ones  at  once  from  the  conditions  of  trial  and  temptation  under 
which  so  many  fall,  to  a  sphere  of  choice  and  activity,  where  the  influences  are  all  on 
the  side  of  virtue,  and  where  character  can  be  formed  without  danger  of  fall  or  loss." 

Physical  death  is  not  adapted  to  provide  the  necessary  impressions  of  penalty  f^ 
sin  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  nothing  pertaining  to  it  in  its  ordinary 
happening  to  indicate  in  any  way  the  character  of  those  upon  whom  it  comes.  In 
the  case  of  the  wicked,  it  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large  rather  than 
as  a  punishment  for  the  individual.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  rational  view  to 
regard  natural  death  as  a  means  by  which  God,  in  spite  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  secures  everlasting  life  and  happiness  to  untold  millions  of  souls  that,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, if  left  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  unchecked  by  death,  would  have  been  lost. 

Eternal  death  is  penal.  But  that  cannot  be  the  death  spoken  of  in  Bom.  v.  12, 
for  it  certainly  has  not  "  passed  upon  all  men."  Spiritual  death  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence, not  a  penalty.  Physical  death  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  impressions 
of  penalty.     In  none  of  the  senses  in  which  the  term  death  is  used  can  the  asaump* 
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tion  that  death  is  a  penalty  be  made  the  premise  of  the  argument  for  original  sin ; 
and  when  this  premise  is  taken  away,  the  argument  and  the  doctrine  both  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  passage  in  Genesis  (ii.  17)  has  commonly  been  understood  as  expressing  a 
threat,  but  it  should  be  viewed  as  iiating  a  consequence,  not  necessarily  penal,  that 
would  follow  the  introduction  of  sin.  The  words  cannot  be  taken  literally,  for  Adam 
did  not  die  on  the  day  he  ate  the  fruit.  Science  has  shown  us  that  physical  death 
had  wrought  among  the  lower  animals  long  before  the  time  of  Adam ;  he  saw  it,  and 
it  probably  seemed  to  him  the  greatest  of  calamities.  "  God  here  tells  Adam  what 
tiie  consequences  of  his  sinning  would  be,  in  the  form  of  chsmged  conditions  in  the  life 
of  himself  and  his  posterity,  rather  than  threatens  him  with  a  penalty.** 

It  may  be  said  of  the  passage  in  Bom.  v.,  if  it  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of 
odginal  sin,  what  does  it  teach  ?  Probably  it  does  not  teach  a  doctrine  at  all,  but 
shnply  illustrates  the  principle  Paul  had  presented.  He  had  shown  two  things :  (1) 
That  the  race,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  a  sinful  one,  and  as  such  is  vmder  condemna- 
tion; (2)  Escape  from  this  condemnation  can  only  be  secured  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  The  emphasis  in  the  preceding  chapters  is  laid  upon  the  catholic  nature  of 
jnstificfltion.  To  make  this  clear  the  Apostle  introduces  the  comparison  with  Adam. 
The  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  comparison  is 
Bot  eonsistently  maintained,  but  is  now  between  certain  phases  of  the  resemblance, 
and  again  between  certain  others,  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative. 

The  most  important  fact  brought  out  by  the  denial  of  the  view  that  physical 
death  is  a  penalty,  is  its  usefulness  in  harmonizing  the  two  classes  of  facts  of  which 
every  system  of  theology  and  every  attempt  at  exegesis  must  take  account,  the  facts 
oi  human,  nature  and  conduct,  and  those  pertaining  to  God  and  the  Divine  govem- 


Progresstve  Orthodoxy.  By  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Andover  {The  New  World). — 
Moved  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  making  truth  rather  than  orthodoxy  its  watchword, 
Progressive  Orthodoxy  seeks  to  co-operate  with  every  efifort  to  discover  truth,  and  to 
coeoarage  every  method,  and  to  employ  every  instrumentality,  appropriate  and 
avaikble  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  one  of  the  leading  and 
nnst  hopeful  characteristics  of  later  thought,  its  sincere  and  submissive  homage  to 
troth.  **  Our  rationality,  our  freedom,  our  life  are  in  the  truth ;  and  wherever  there 
is  a  soul  striving  for  truth,  we  would  fain  rise  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  counting 
bim  a  brother." 

Closely  connected  with  this  emphasis  upon  truth  is  the  accentuation  of  life. 
Htte  the  movement  called  Progressive  Orthodoxy  is  working  in  connection  with  what 
is  predominant  in  modem  thought.  Christian  doctrine  began  its  history,  as  a  reflec- 
tire  process,  in  the  endeavour  better  to  understand  a  great  life  and  a  great  personahty, 
&od  the  significance  of  their  relation  to  men  in  their  deepest  needs.  For  a  long  time 
its  expression  was  predominantly  that  of  personal  confession  of  the  Christ,  of  prayer 
and  hymn  and  homily,  of  sacraments  and  martyrdoms,  of  ethical  instructions  elevated 
and  pmified,  and  made  effective  by  the  teaching  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  of 
JesQs.  The  impulse  to  dogma  was  confession,  and  defence  of  such  confession,  of  the 
one  saving  name.  How  httle  was  done  beyond  this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  not 
^nitQ  after  the  Council  of  Nicffia,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  825,  was  there  any 
pronounced  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  till  much  later  aiiy 
generally  recognized  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

It  fell  out  at  last  that  theology  lost  the  true  conception  of  its  genesis  and 
Conciion.    It  was  recognized  that  a  mcui  may  accept  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and 
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be  destitute  of  saving  faith,  but  it  was  not  understood  that  these  dogmas  themselves 
are  impossible  developments  of  religious  truths,  save  as  they  spring  from  religious 
life  and  are  one  aspect  of  it.  Divine  truth  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  human  spirit 
If  a  dogma  is  not  ultimately  thus  verified  and  known,  it  is  not  known  at  all  iu  its 
truth  and  power.    The  things  of  the  Spirit  are  spiritually  discerned. 

Progressive  Orthodoxy  puts  stress  upon  charcLcter^  especially  in  the  forms  of 
uprightness  and  sacrifice.  Uprightness  includes  hiunility.  There  is  no  strength, 
even  of  an  archangel,  save  as  it  comes  from  God ;  and  something  beyond  this  grace  of 
sinless  spirits  is  in  the  consciousness  of  recovery  by  the  Holy  One  from  sin.  With 
such  rectitude  goes  ever  the  grace  of  sacrifice,  the  free  offering  of  itself  in  all  service 
to  men  of  a  soul  that  has  learned  its  own  true  nature  and  life  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  through  the  touch  of  the  Divine  love. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  plead  for  the  importance  of  truth  in  religion.  Without 
it  religion  becomes  an  enervating  sentimentaUty,  or  a  delusive  superstition.  The 
immediate  question  is,  How  this  truth  may  be  found  ?  Progressive  Orthodoxy  accepts 
as  the  sufficient  source  smd  pledge  of  the  truth,  for  which  a  soul  conscious  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and  thirsting  for  righteousness,  craves  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  its 
sense  of  need.  Him  whom  the  Apostles  preached  as  the  Bevealer  of  the  Father,  the 
Dispenser  of  the  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  c^  mankind ;  and  it  is  constrained,  in 
the  interest  of  the  reaUty  of  this  manifestation  of  God  and  of  its  restoring  and 
unifying  power,  to  confess  His  true  Divinity.  But  it  would  adjust  its  conceptions  of 
this  truth,  and  its  dogmatic  forms,  to  God's  constant  revelation  of  Himself  **  in  His 
works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,'*  and  especially  m  that  religious  life 
which,  running  through  the  generations  with  increasing  power,  and  broader  than  any 
lines  of  creed,  or  ritual,  or  Christian  confession  even,  is  a  testimony,  in  human 
experience  and  history,  of  that  Spirit  who  searches  the  deep  things  of  God,  and 
witnesses  of  Him  in  every  soul. 

The  spirit  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy  may  be  illustrated  by  its  treatment  of  the 
personality  of  Jesus.  Its  theology  is  a  Christology,  though  not  in  the  ordinary  and 
more  technical  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Historiccd  criticism  never  was  more  busy 
with  this  problem  than  it  is  to-day.  It  has  brought  into  prominence  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical,  the  philosophical  elements,  m  part  extra  Christian,  which  enter,  it 
claims,  into  the  ancient  creels.  Sometimes  it  puts  m  contrast  the  Christ  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Christ  of  the  Nicene  symbol.  It  goes  ba.ck  of  the 
earher  contention  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  sprang  from  the  Logos 
doctrine  which  the  early  GreeK  apologists  and  others  of  that  metaphysical  Hellenic 
race  derived  from  Philo  and  Plato.  The  same  commingling,  then  witnessed,  of 
philosophical  and  speculative  thought  with  Jesus'  practical  teaching  concerning  God 
and  the  righteousness  of  His  kmgdom,  concerning  all  noly  hvmg  and  sweet  and 
beneficent  piety,  and  love  to  men  and  the  one  Father  of  aU,  appeared  within  the 
apostolic  age,  and  transformed  the  Man  of  !Nazareth  into  a  pre-existent  Divinity  and 
a  mysterious  principle  of  Divine  revelation.  But  if  these  conclusions  be  accepted  m 
the  main,  the  question  stated  is  stiU  unanswered.  '*  If,  as  is  admitted,  not  only  the 
C8u:ly  Greek  Fathers,  but  the  early  disciples  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  use  an  ancient 
phrase,  '  theologized '  Christ,  the  interesting  problem  is  not  in  what  Babbinical  or 
Alexandrian  or  Platonic  forms  of  thought  this  occurred,  but  why  it  occurred  at  all, 
ahd  what  was  the  great  reality  behind  it  and  prompting  it  ?  What  connection  had  it 
with  the  new  rehgious  life  which  had  come  into  the  world,  and  with  what  one  oi  the 
earliest  extra-canonioal  Christian  writers  (Ep.  Barnabas)  calls  the  new  type  ox 
character  ?  " 
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We  most  admit  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  was  such  an  indwelling  and  mani- 
festation of  the  very  nature  and  life  and  love  of  God  that  all  forms  of  speech  still 
prove  inadequate  which  do  not  confess,  as  did  the  early  Church,  His  imique  Sonship 
md  true  Divinity.  The  Jesus  of  history  has  heen,  as  it  were,  restored  to  us  in  His 
trae  himmnity.  But  the  manifest  and  manifested  life  of  God  in  Him  lias  thereby 
only  come  out  into  clearer  view.  "  The  more  closely  men  have  studied  the  thought  and 
new  relationship  to  God,  which  seemingly  sprung  from  Him,  the  clearer  and  more 
necessary  have  appeared  to  be  their  vital  connections,  and  the  more  inherently  and 
essentially  has  been  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  Christian  faith  the  doctrine  which  is 
implicit  in  the  ectrliest  symbols,  and  which,  as  need  was  thought  to  arise,  was  more 
definitely  and  fully  confessed/*  But  this  dogmatic  process  ran  out  into  a  confusion  of 
faith  and  theology,  and  into  a  baneful  substitution  of  orthodoxy  for  piety.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  we  must  go  back  to  an  orij^^al  impulse  in  a  faith  which  held  as  its  most 
eherished  possession  a  true  and  unique  revelation  of  God  in  the  person  whom  it  made 
the  object  of  religious  trust.  Progressive  Orthodoxy  abides  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  makes  it  central  and  controlling,  because  without  this  doctrine  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church^and  the  Christian  religion  becomes  an  efifect  without 
a  cause. 

Studying  Christian  life  and  thought  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the 
•econd  century,  we  find  that  clear  and  definitely  stand  forth  the  new  knowledge  of  a 
universal  Fatherhood  assured  in  the  Son  of  His  love ;  the  new  rule  of  life  in  the 
eonunandment  of  love ;  the  new  sense  of  power  in  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is 
a  thing  of  greatness  through  its  Founder*  and  Head ;  the  conscious  possession  of 
new  spiritual  gifts,  of  a  new  and  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit  promised  and  sent 
bj  the  risen  Lord ;  the  deep  and  solenm  sense  of  responsibility  to  Him  as  the  final 
and  universal  Judge ;  the  confident  access  through  Him  to  God  in  prayer ;  the  faith 
that  His  sacrifice  had  won  for  the  whole  world  the  grace  of  repentance ;  the  calm 
assurance  of  a  profound  and  rich  peace  amid  all  earth's  turmoil  and  conflict ;  and 
the  exultation  in  victory  over  death. 

More  impressive  still  are  the  testimonies  of  action  and  sacrifice;  and  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  society,  a  imique  fellowship  of  men  with  each  other,  and 
with  God,  in  the  new  name. 

In  the  three  centuries  following,  the  immediate  and  living  faith  of  the  Church  in 
its  Redeemer  and  Lord  is  confronted  with  innumerable  questionings,  both  from  within 
and  from  without.  Justin  Martyr  and  others  resort  to  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  for 
help  in  maintaining  the  Christian  cause.  Then  comes  discussion  of  the  Son's  person- 
ality, which  natxirally  went  over  to  a  similar  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
But  through  the  long,  intricate,  perplexed,  and  sometimes  tangled  history  there  is 
one  unbroken  and  infrangible  line  of  connection — one  steswlfast  faith,  one  central 
principle.    It  is  that  of  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Divine  Redeemer. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  services  to  theology  rendered  by  Bitschl  and  his  school, 
that  God's  revelation  of  Himself  is  apprehended  more  than  it  has  been  as  a  Divine 
kingdom.  This  is  a  recurrence  to  the  original  Christian  point  of  view,  to  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.  It  is  in  accordance,  also,  with  the  general  scientific  method  of 
our  time,  which  proceeds  from  what  is  nearest  to  us,  and  verifiable  in  experience,  to 
what  is  more  remote. 

The  author's  conclusion  may  be  given  in  his  own  precise  words :  "  I  esteem  it  to 
he  the  province  and  aim*  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  holding  fast  to  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  line  of  development  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  Keep  to  that  point  of  view  which 
Kcms  to  me  for  a  Christian  theologian  to  be  central,  to  work  out  from  it  the  related 
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problems  of  anthropology,  soteriology,  and  eschatology.  In  the  light  of  Him  who  is 
the  Light  of  the  World  we  see  light.  It  was  the  joy  of  the  gentle  and  heroic  poet 
who  has  recently  been  taken  from  us,  and  who,  with  his  brother  poet  across  the  seas, 
has  voiced  the  spiritual  aspiration,  the  struggling  doubt,  the  conquering  faith  of  our 
century,  it  was  his  delight  to  watch  the  dawn,  and  he  died  in  the  dawn.  Progressive 
Orthodoxy,  I  trust,  has  this  characteristic :  its  face  is  towards  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness. 

••  *The  doubts  we  vamly  seek  to  solve, 
The  truths  we  know,  are  one ; 
The  known  and  nameless  stars  revolve 
Around  the  Central  Sun."* 


CURREl^T     GERlkSAl^r 


F.  C.  Baub's  Teaching  and  Influence.  By  Drs.  Hilgenfeld  and  B.  Seterlen, 
Jena  {Zeitschr,  fWr  Wissenach.  Theologies  1892.  No.  2). — On  June  21st  last,  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Baur,  who  died  December  2nd,  1860,  Drs.  Hilgenfeld  and 
Seyerlen  gave  lectures  on  Baur*s  work  as  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen  school.  The 
former  is  the  greatest,  ahnost  the  only,  living  representative  of  Baur*8  chief  theories ; 
the  latter  studied  at  his  feet.  The  one  gives  an  able  summary  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Baur*s  teaching,  such  as'  only*  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject 
could  give ;  the  other  dwells  on  the  personal  character  of  the  great  teacher ;  for  a 
great  teacher  Baur  was,  in  learning,  in  iron  industry,  in  speculative  genius,  in 
masterly  grasp  of  complex  details.  His  particular  theories  have  long  since  given 
place  to  others  equally  hypothetical ;  still,  their  influence,  if  only  in  provoking  inquiry 
and  reply,  has  been  immense.  He  has  dominated  the  subsequent  history  of  research 
as  none  but  a  great  genius  could. 

Baur,  it  is  remarked,  was  essentially  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
centmy  of  Rationalism,  of  Semler  and  Kant,  who  led  up  to  the  philosophical  idealists, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Fichte.  The  thought  which  Baur  made  the  pivot  of  his  explanation 
of  early  Christianity,  namely,  a  radical  Jewish  and  Pauline  duahsm,  which  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  sought  to  reconcile,  was  originally  Semler's.  Semler  went  as  far  in 
negation  as  most  later  BationaUsts.  To  him  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  a  human 
work,  tempered  by  Divine  inspiration ;  dogma,  a  perversion  of  genuine  Christianity. 
**  His  gift  was  doubting,  questioning,  pulling  down,,  though  not  without  limits." 
Hilgenfeld  finds  the  strength  of  Bationalism  in  the  field  of  Biblical  and  historical 
theology,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  dogma,  its  weakness  in  systematic  theology, 
where,  however,  its  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  philosophical  systems  just 
mentioned.  Here  there  were  strange  transformations.  Eant*s  subjective  idealism 
passed  into  Fichte*8  objective  idealism,  his  inaccessible  *'  thing  in  itself"  into  absolute 
knowledge.  *'  Beligion  appeared  as  an  essential  stage  in  the  development  of  spirit, 
and  therefore  rational,  not  in  the  subjective  sense  of  Bationalism,  but  in  the 
objective  one  of  a  revelation  of  the  Godhead,  but  not  a  revelation  outside  of  or  above 
reason,  as  supematurahsm  asserted,  but  a  revelation  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  of 
Godhead  in  humanity.  The  mystery  of  a  Divine  revelation,  which  Bationalism 
avoided  and  Supematurahsm  defended,  seemed  now  to  b^  unveiled.  Just  in  the 
dogma  of  all  church-dogmas,  in  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  this  philosophy  found 
its  main  idea  of  the  infinite  entering  into  the  finite  and  returning  from  finitude,  of 
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ibe  muty  of  the  infinite  and  finite  in  spirit."  Thus  the  gap  in  Bationalism  was 
filled  up,  the  barrenest  side  of  Supematuralism  replaced  by  a  more  fruitful  doctrine. 
Schleiermacher  led  the  reaction  from  these  visionary  speculations  to  more  practical 
views  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  which  with 
him  constitutes  the  ground  of  rehgion,  is  one  in  which  the  philosophic  and  the 
ordinary  Christian  meet.  His  theology  is  only  a  transcript  of  common  Christian 
experience.  Schleiermacher  was  weak  in  that  historical  grasp  of  Christianity  which 
was  the  strength  of  Baur.  To  him  even  the  connection  of  the  New  with  the  Old 
Testament  was  comparatively  indifferent. 

Every  one  of  the  elements  just  enumerated  helped  to  determine  Baur's  life 
and  thought.  Hilgenfeld  divides  his  life  into  three  portions.  First,  up  to  the 
death  of  Schleiermacher  in  1884,  at  Blauberen,  and  then  at  Tfibingen,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first  great  work,  published  in  1824  on  Symbohsm  and 
Mythology  in  the  Nature -Behgion  of  Antiquity,  was  thoroughly  characteristic, 
Uending  philosophy  and  religion  in  a  striking  way.  He  ascribes  an  important  share 
in  this  attempt  to  settle  the  relation  of  heathen  religions  to  Christianity,  '*  to  a  work 
wlridi,  more  than  any  other,  makes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theology — Schleier- 
nuK^er's  Christlicher  Glaube,^*  **  But  whilst  Schleiermacher  tried  to  separate  his 
doctoinal  teaching  from  religious  philosophy,  Baur  says,  '  That  construction  of 
Christian  faith  itself  was  only  possible  in  so  far  as  Christianity  was  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  religious  philosophy.'  Baur  places  himself  decidedly  at  the  stand- 
point  of  religious  philosophy,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  history  of  religion." 
**  Without  the  idea  of  reUgion  the  nature  of  peurticular  forms  of  rehgion  cannot  be 
imderstood ;  and  how,  again,  can  the  principle  and  the  character  of  a  particular  form 
of  religion  be  rightly  apprehended,  imless  all  the  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are 
eontddered  in  their  mutual  relations  ?  "  His  motto  was,  **  Apart  from  philosophy, 
history  to  me  remains  dumb  and  dead  for  ever."  In  some  essays  on  Gnosticism  Baur 
describes  Schleiermacher's  theology  as  a  new  form  of  Gnosticism,  ideal  rationaJism, 
eomparing  Schleiermacher*s  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  with  that  of  Marcion« 
Schleiermacher  resented. the  comparison  and  charge  with  an  earnestness  which 
Hilgenfeld  regards  as  a  proof  that  the  shaft  had  gone  home.  Writings  on  the 
"Speaking  with  Tongues,"  "The  Christ-Party  in  Corinth,"  which  preluded  his 
pecoHar  theory  of  early  Christianity,  "  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,'*  the  Eoman  controversy 
^  reply  to  his  colleague  Mohler,  belong  to  the  same  period.  All  are  written  on  a 
broad  scale,  and  with  the  same  faculty  of  insight.  "  His  field  of  inquiry  was  historical 
^^ogy,  but  in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense.  However,  through  his  detailed 
hiqiiiries,  he  never  lost  the  eye  for  the  universal,  the  spiritual  forces  in  the  individual 
phenomena,  for  the  whole  of  theology — nay,  for  the  idea  of  philosophy  in  general. 
As  a  religious  philosopher  he  was  not  a  systematiser,  like  Schleiemmcher,  but  a 
historian.  As  such  he  guarded  himself  against  severing  Christianity  from  historical 
ecHmection  with  the  Old  Testament  religion." 

The  second  period  of  his  life  was  the  one  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Strauss, 
1^  was  a  disciple  at  once  of  Baur  and  Schleiermacher.  It  was  the  alarm  justly 
caused  by  Strauss's  extreme  views  which  prevented  Baur's  appointment  as  successor 
to  Schleiermacher  in  Berlin.  Strauss  repeated  the  charge  against  Schleiermacher, 
previously  made  by  Baur,  of  a  severance  between  the  ideal  and  the  historic  Christ, 
Strauss^s  own  position  being  that  Christ  was  a  mere  idealization.  At  this  time 
appeared  Baur's  work,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  its  Historical 
Development,  1835,  in  which  he  traced  the  course  of  thought  from  ancient  Gnosticism, 
thnmgh  Clement,  Jacob  Bohme,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  to  Hogel.    Other  works 
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of  his  were  on  New  Testament  criticism  against  Hengstenberg,  and  episcopacy  agsdnst 
Bothe.  His  Christia/n  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  1888,  conceives  the  subject  in  a  large 
way  as  the  abolition,  in  Hegelian  phrase,  of  the  dualism  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
Erigena,  whose  pantheism  was  congenial  to  Baur,  Abelard,  Kant,  Hegel,  all  march 
across  the  scene.  In  1841-48  appeared  his  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Atonement  in  their  Historical  Developmentf  in  three  volmnes.  The  conclusion  runs, 
'*  As  sxurely  as  the  idea  of  humanity  must  needs  be  realized,  and  as  surely  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unity  of  God  and  man,  so  surely  can  it  only  be  realized  by  its  entering 
into  the  thought  of  humanity  at  a  definite  point,  in  a  definite  individual."  '*  Here," 
Hilgenf eld  writes,  '*  the  ideal  is  not  entirely  cut  off  from  the  historical  Christ,  because 
the  idea  of  Divine  humanity  has  appesured  in  Jesus  in  historical  form." 

It  is  in  the  third  period  that  Baur  appears  as  the  head  of  a  distinct  school,  since 
known  as  the  Tubingen  school.  It  was  a  time  of  inpessant  toil  and  incessant  conflict. 
The  titles  of  the  chief  works  of  this  period  indicate  the  subjects.  The  Composition 
a/nd  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1844;  Paul,  1845;  Critical  Investigations 
aibout  the  Canonical  Gospels,  1847.  The  Tilbmgen  positions  have  been  long  since 
abandoned,  except  perhaps  by  Hilgenfeld,  who  himself  often  opposed  his  master, 
contending  that  he  went  too  far  in  rejectmg  the  genuineness  of  some  New  Testament 
books  and  post-dating  others.  Bitschl  abandoned  Baur  in  1857  to  take  even  more 
negative  ground.  Ewald  declared  that  Baur  was  neither  a  Christian  nor  one  of  the 
better  heathen,  but  a  literary  Jew,  "that  plague  of  our  poor  Germany."  "To  sum 
up,"  Hilgenfeld  writes,  "  Baur's  distinctive  feature  is  the  historical  conception  of  the 
whole  of  scientific  theology.  The  place  of  dogmatics  as  the  chief  theological  science 
is  taken  by  the  history  of  Dogma,  on  wh^ch  Baur  wrote  a  stimulating  handbook. 
The  whole  of  exegetical  theology  is  historical.  The  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
are  historical  records.  They  were  called  historical,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  recount 
or  contain  pure  history,  but  that  they  present  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity, 
This  history  is  just  as  little  homogeneous  as  that  of  the  Beformation,  but  proceeds, 
like  all  true  history,  such  as  philosophy  and  the  Boman  Empire,  through  great 
antagonisms,  namely,  through  the  great  antagonism  of  the  primitive-apostoUc  and  the 
Pauline  Christianity.  If  this  theory  is  not  exaggerated,  it  places  the  history  of 
primitive  Christianity  in  its  true  light.  The  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  came 
with  rushing  winds  and  fiery  tongues.  TMien  its  writings  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  development,  they  certainly  appear  as  party-writings.  The  narratives  especially 
appear  as  tendency- writings."  With  all  respect  to  Hilgenfeld,  who,  as  we  have  said, 
does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  his  teacher,  while  holding  to  the  positions  just  indicated, 
Baur  was  as  much  an  idealist  as  a  historian ;  history  and  idea  are  mixed  up  inex- 
tricably in  his  writings.  He  sees  history  not  as  it  was,  but  as  he  thinks  it  miist  have 
been.  Baur's  Chm-ch  History  is  not  the  least  of  his  works ;  in  it  his  strength  and 
weakness  are  equally  conspicuous.  It  covers  the  entire  course  of  history.  Kurtz 
describes  it  as  marked  by  "  imperial  mastery  of  the  vast  mass  of  material  along  with 
keen  criticism  and  frequent  novelty  of  conception."  Some  of  his  works,  like  the 
lectures  on  New  T'^stament  Theology,  were  published  posthumously. 

The  personal  details  which  Dr,  Seyerlen  gives  of  Baur  as  a  teacher  and  a  man 
are  full  of  interest.  The  wide  range  of  his  lectures  has  been  already  intimated,— 
Church  History,  History  of  Dogma,  Theology  and  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  lectures  were  not  mere  excerpts  from  his  books,  but  freshly  written  for  the 
purpose,  constantly  receiving  new  accessions  of  thought  and  material,  laden  with  the 
fruit  of  the  newest  learning  and  yet  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners, 
Baur  read  closely  from  his  manuscript.    In  style  he  was  simple,  noble,  free  from 
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^^^^T^iing   artificial  and  affected,  forgetting,  losing  himself  in  the  greatness  of  his 
Mibject,     The  eclioes  of  the  great  controversy  going  on  outside  were  often  heard  in 
tiie  class-rooECL,    and   Hengstenberg's  works,  of  course,  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
^^r^^sm.     He   mras   thoroughly  independent,  free,  manly,  courageous,  utterly  un- 
selfish, disdainingr  to  seek  favours  even  for  his  friends  and  scholars.    "  No  one  knew 
M  he  did  hov^  to  permeate  the  detail  of  the  material  which  he  supplied  in  such 
abundance  in  his  lectures,  with  thought,  and  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the  problems 
treated  of  and  the  general  points  of  view  involved ;  no  one  could  sketch  so  clearly  the 
course  of  the  Church  and  its  dogma  as  a  whole,  in  its  different  stages  and  decisive 
taming-points  ;  no  one  finally  could  so  keenly  characterize  the  spirit  of  vast  periods, 
and  the  special  features  of  particular  sections  of  time,  as  he  did.    This  formed  the 
peculiar   charm  to  his  listeners,  and  the  uncommon  scientific  impulse  which  one 
eairied  away  from  his  lectures.    In  them  he  gave  the  essence  of  his  pubhshed  works, 
but  in  a  new,  independent  form  adapted  to  his  hearers,  and  in  its  way  as  perfect  as 
the  printed  works."     That  he  made  great  demands  on  the  diligence  of  students  is 
natter  of  course.     To  earnest  students  he  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  true  friend, 
yiel^Bg  to  them  the  freedom  he  claimed  for  himself.    His  chief  aim  wsis  to  educate 
otti«rs  to  independence.    He  lived  for  theological  study,  never  interfering  in  outside 
^piestions.    **  Nothing  waa  farther  from  him  than  learned  obscurity,  the  desire  to 
^mie,  to  make  a  sensation  and  get  himself  talked  about ;  of  this  weakness,  of  vanity 
•nd  mean  jealousy  no  trace  was  to  be  found  in  him.    His  soul  was  great,  filled  with 
a  noble  pride.    Therefore  he  never  sought  f avoinr ;  this  was  utterly  inconceivable  in 
ham ;  he  went  straight  forward,  following  only  his  scientific  conscience ;  how  he  was 
regarded,  and  temptations  of  the  most  different  kinds  were  not  wanting,  did  not  come 
B^  his  thoughts.    For  the  same  reason  he  disdained  to  form  a  school ;  this  lay  quite 
outfflde  his  nature,  and  wo\ild  have  been  simply  impossible  to  him.   Certainly  a  select 
orde  of  adherents  gathered  round  him,  who  built  on  the  ground  he  laid ;  but  this 
^ras  quite  epontaneous,  the  direct  result  of  his  personaUty  and  the  scientific  principle 
he  represented." 

Thk  LEAitNiNa  OF  THK  BoY  Jesus.     By  Jul.  D5derlein,  Pastor  at  Jochsberg, 

Bavana  (New^  Jahrb.  /.  deutsche  Theol  vol.  1,  No.  4).— The  writer  truly  says,  "  The 

childhood  of  Jesus  is  the  chief  emgma  of  His  Incarnation."    Of  course  the  mystery  of 

the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  union  with  Divine  onmiscience,  broods  over  the  whole 

of  Christ's  earthly  life,  but  m  the  childhood  it  comes  to  a  point,  and  forces  itself  on 

«ir  attention.    The  writer  adds  another  to  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

fie  is,  it  is  safe  to  say,  as  little  successful  as  others  before  him ;  but  every  earnest 

effort  of  the  kind  is  of  value,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  true  nature  of 

tbe  problem. 

Most  attempts  hitherto  have  failed  because  they  have  sacrificed  one  or  other  of 
ttM  two  truths  which  are  to  be  held  fast.  Ancient  theology  said  with  Gerhard: 
Secundum  humanam  naturam  nescivit,  secundum  divinam  naturam  scivit ;  on  which 
it  IS  remarked,  "  Such  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  the  same  subject  destroys  the 
nnity  of  the  person ;  mdeed,  it  seems  impossible,  because  contradicting  the  idea  of 
knowledge,  that  the  same  thinking  being  should  know  something  on  one  side  which 
he  does  not  know  on  the  other."  The  explanation  of  modem  Kenotists  like  Thomasius 
and  Frank  seems  equally  inadmissible,  namely,  that  the  Divine  knowledge  is  laid 
aside  or  becomes  passive  during  Christ's  earthly  life,  like  the  bi^dne  power  and 
presence,  or,  as  Frank  puts  it,  *'  Christ  transformed  His  Divine  into  a  human  con- 
sciousness." Such  a  view  contradicts  both  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  and  the 
plain  statements  of  Scripture.    Domer  remarks  that,  as  the  unchangeable  One,  God 
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can  least  of  all  renounce  His  knowledge.  Scripture  also  assumes  the  Son's  Imowledge 
of  all  things,  as  in  the  names  of  Light,  Truth,  Life,  given  to  Him.  "  And  yet  we  read 
just  as  plainly  in  His  earthly  life,  again  and  again,  of  His  historical  development,  of 
growth  in  wisdom,  of  childlike  asking  and  learning  to  the  end.  How  can  this  be  ? 
How  can  He  learn  who  already  knows  all  things  ?  This  is  the  mysterious  question 
which  we  wish  to  solve  by  giving  a  clear  answer."    What  is  the  answer  ? 

The  writer  distinguishes  between,  not  exactly  two  kinds,  but  two  meamM  of 
knowledge,  the  inner  one  of  reason  and  intuition,  the  outer  of  the  senses.  The  means 
at  the  command  of  the  spirit  for  receiving  into  itself  the  images  aroxmd  it,  i.^.,  for 
getting  knowledge,  are  two: — first,  "tfocZ/with  its  power  of  the  spirit  to  search  and 
see  into  the  ground  of  all  things  ;  secondly,  the  manifestation  of  its  nature  by  means 
of  its  senses,  open  to  the  world,  for  receiving  the  outward  forms  of  things,  from  which 
it  can  just  as  certainly  reason  to  the  hidden  ground  behind  them  as  the  cause  of  all 
phenomena.  The  former  way  proceeds  from  within  outward,  the  latter  from  without 
inward :  the  two  embrace  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  the  depths  of  reason  and  the 
rich  contents  of  knowledge.  But  the  former  is  the  first,  most  spiritual,  divine  ;  the 
latter  the  secondary,  receptive,  and  therefore  thoroughly  human  way  for  reflecting  the 
truth  within.  The  former  has  certainty  only  for  the  knowing  spirit  itself,  the  latter 
also  for  other  spirits  who  see  the  manifestation.  The  Iprmer  is  the  self-evident 
knowledge  of  conscience,  the  latter  the  knowledge  of  science  which  also  makes  others 
certain." 

A  critical  question  now  is,  Does  this  distinction  apply  to  God  ?  Li  addition  to 
the  mode  of  knowledge  peculiar  to  pure  spirit,  has  He.  also  this  second  mode 
belonging  to  us  ?  "  Has  God,  beside  His  Spirit,  which  accompctnies  all  life  from  the 
depths  of  the  beginning  to  the  summit  of  development,  also  another  means  of 
knowledge,  by  which  He,  in  His  own  eternal  life  and  in  the  life  of  His  creatures, 
penetrates  deeper  and  deeper  from  the  manifest  phenomenon  down  to  the  very  root 
of  the  movement,  receives  into  Himself  the  entire  fulness  of  the  developing  force,  and 
enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  His  desire  for  knowledge  ?  **  The  writer  answ6i^.  Yes,  and 
seeks  to  prove  this  supposition  of  a  twofold  knowledge  in  God  as  in  us  by  all  those 
passage'i  which  ascribe  organs  of  sense  to  God,  or  assume  them  ;  see  also  passages  like 
Gen.  i.  81,  xi.  6,  xix.  21 ;  Exod.  xxxi.  17.  "  Briefly,  the  entire  Scripture  distinguishes 
in  God  also  a  seeing  with  the  eyes,  and  therefore  a  knowing  with  the  senses  from  His 
knowing  in  the  Spirit."  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  consequences  and  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  view.  It  transfers  the  phenomena  of  Christ*B  earthly  life,  and  of 
our  life,  to  the  Divine  nature  itself.  It  seems  to  give  a  literal  meaning  to  the 
passages  just  referred  to. 

The  application  is  as  follows.  The  Son  having  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
retains  the  first  and  higher  kind  in  His  Incarnation.  '*  This  belongs  to  His  nature  as 
Son,  and  as  Lord  over  all.  If  He  knew  not  God  but  one  hour  as  His  Father  in  the 
Spirit,  He  would  no  longer  be  the  Son,  in  whom  the  Father  is  as  He  is  in  the 
Father ;  the  Father  would  then  have  no  Son  and  the  world  no  Lord,  in  whom  it 
consists.  For  this  the  full  possession  of  His  Godhead  is  necessary.  But  His 
outward  knowledge  belongs  not  to  His  essential  nature,  but  only  to  its  manifestation 
and  unfolding.  The  latter  He  laid  aside  with  His  Divine  form  when  He  assumed  a 
servant-form,  therewith  renouncing  not  merely  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  but  also 
the  enjoyment  of  His  Divine  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  blessed  vision  of  God,  and 
looking  on  the  world  with  His  eyes  of  flame.  Such  *  use '  of  His  omnipotence  He 
exchanged  at  His  conception  for  the  weak,  languid  power  of  our  flesh  to  perceive 
God*s  nearness  more  and  more  clearly,  to  feel  it  with  growing  force,  and  so  to  view 
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and  grasp  His  world  more  and  more  perfectly  as  a  work  of  His  eternal  love.  On 
this  side  of  Ss  knowledge,  from  without  inwardly,  alone  can  we  speak  of  a 
*  transforming  of  His  Divine  into  our  himian  consciousness.'  With  His  etemaUy 
clear  self -consciousness  as  God's  Son  and  Lord  of  the  world,  He  could  as  little  lose 
or  forget  Himself  as  God  can  deny  Himself.  In  this  exchange  of  His  blessed  seeing 
AS  God  fOT  our  toilsome  seeking  in  the  flesh  we  have  perhaps  found  the  key,  which 
may  explain  and  render  evident  to  us  the  natural  and  yet  mysterious  learning  of  the 
S<Mi  of  God  and  Son  of  Mary,  such  as  is  told  in  Scripture." 

In  the  early  scene  in  the  temple  the  two  elements  of  His  life  are  clearly  brought 
oai  He  learned  God's  wiU  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  just  as  we  do,  just  as  every 
child  may  do.  '*  He  wished  to  learn  what  He  did  not  yet  know,  namely,  how  all 
God's  secret  things  are  to  be  learnt  by  human  means  from  Scripture  as  from  the 
vorks  of  creation ;  had  He  known  all  this  already.  His  hearing  would  have  been  idle, 
and  His  asking  mere  pretence."  Yet,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  certainty  of  His  Divine 
consciousness  shines  out  just  as  strongly.  He  is  surprised  that  His  mother- did  not 
know  that  He  would  be  found  among  His  Father's  friends.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
He  does  not  now  learn  for  the  first  time  that  He  is  God's  Child.  "  Can  He  say  more 
itoily  that  He  has  ever  known  whose  Son  He  is,  than  by  saying  that  He  scarcely 
thinks  it  possible  that  any  one  who  knows  Him  from  a  child  up  does  not  know  this  ? 
Bare  any  one  then  say  that  He  did  not  know  before  who  He  was  ?  Truly,  His  spirit 
always  knew  that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Father ;  if  this  is  said  nowhere  else,  it  is 
nid  here.  Yet  He  must  lecum  from  others,  nay,  learn  as  a  child  like  other  human 
children,  press  from  the  outer  to  the  inner,  reason  from  little  to  great,  learn  God's 
vill  and  nature  from  His  word  and  work;  this  learning  of  eternal  truth  from  its 
revelation  in  time  was  on  earth  the  new  task  of  His  life  in  the  flesh,  by  which  He 
wu  to  core  our  natural  blindness,  lead  our  thoughts  back  from  ourselves  to  God,  and 
torn  us  to  EQs  own  life  in  God."  "  In  the  desert  He  had  to  experience  and  feel 
Imnger  and  thirst,  the  impulse  of  vanity,  and  the  attraction  of  earthly  glory,  as  He 
did  not  know  it  before,  but  learned  to  conquer  all  by  the  word  of  Scripture ;  in 
Getiisemane  He  learned  to  submit  His  own  wiU  to  God's  will  by  prayer  such  as  He 
had  never  uttered  before,  and  in  suffering  up  to  the  death  of  the  cross  He  learned  to 
keep  silence  before  God  by  patience  such  as  He  never  thought  of  before ;  else  He 
could  not  have  cried  in  anguish :  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  " 

The  writer  argues  for  another  rendering  of  iv  roXi  rod  varpfn  fujv,  "  In  My  Father's 
house  "is  not  correct;  Christ  soon  leaves  the  temple.  "Business"  is  little  better. 
Volgate,  in  iis,  quse  patris  mei  sunt.  Joseph  and  Mary  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  understand  that  their  Child  had  special  work  to  do  for  God's  kingdom. 
Herr  Ddderlein  proposes,  "  among  God's  servants  and  friends,  lovers  of  His  word." 
**Had  tiiey  sought  Him  among  the  good,  they  would  not  have  needed  to  seek  long. 
Instead  of  this  they  sought  Him  ^»'  rois  avyycvifftv  Kal  nns  yvcunois,  who  afterwards  tried 
to  cast  Him  down  from  the  hill,  and  therefore  even  then  would  talk  Httle  of  God's 
Word ;  on  the  other  hand.  He  was  to  be  found  ip  t<hs  toD  varpds  /xw,  who  held  the 
office  of  the  Word,  and  as  such  gladly  listened  to  His  eager  questions." 

Two  grammatical  reasons  are  given  for  the  new  rendering.  First,  the  masculine 
haa  the  first  claim,  so  to  speak,  on  the  ro?f ,  which  is  formed  from  oZ,  not  rd.  There 
is  no  mention  of  things  in  the  context.  In  Bom.  xii.  16  Luther  translates.  Condescend 
to  the  lowly  (A.y.,  men  of  low  estate;  R.V.,  things  that  are  lowly;  marg.,  them). 
In  1  Cor.  xiL  6,  xv.  28,  Col.  iii.  11,  vd^ra  iv  vactv  =  "  all  things  in  all  men,"  not  "  all 
things  in  all  things."  In  ver.  44  no  one  would  render  iw  rott  yyuxndis  **  in  the  known 
piacet."    Again,  the  /u  at  the  end  of  the  clause  seems  to  be  antithetical  to  the 
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beginning,  Among  tliose  of  Mj  Father  must  I  not  be  ?  "Why  is  it  not  swd,  *ei  /u 
clpai  hf  TV  rod  xarpSs  fiov,  instead  of  iw  toij  rou  xarpbt  fiov  Jet  etpoi  ful  In  John  ix,  4, 
the  Lord  Himself  says,  ipii  M  ipydi^eaeai  tA  (pya  too  vifjL^pavrSs  lu.  "  Not  in  what  place, 
but  in  what  company  He  must  be,  the  anxious  ones  are  to  learn  once  for  all,  namely, 
where  He  will  be  well  treated,  with  God's  children.  "Where  these  are  He  must  be, 
although  only  as  the  last  and  least,  as  in  Bethlehem ;  this  is  suggested  by  the  modest 
/le  at  the  close :  where  men  speeds  of  God,  I  shall  surely  be  found." 

The  Newly  Discovered  Fragments  op  Ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  Liters. 
TITRE.  By  Dr.  Ed.  Bratke,  Bonn  {SOheoL  Liter.  Blatt,  Dec.  2nd  and  9th,  1892)!— 
Dr.  Bratke  gives  a  brief  account  and  criticism  of  these  interesting  documents  discovered 
by  French  explorers  at  the  city  of  the  de*ad,  Akhmim,  the  ancient  Panoplis,  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  winter  of  1886.  His  accoxmt  is  based  on  the  M^moires  published  by 
U.  Bouriant,  Director  of  the  French  Archieological  Institute  at  Cairo.  The  manu- 
script consists  of  thirty-three  leaves.  The  characters  used  and  the  orthography 
suggest  a  date  between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth  century,  not  earlier  than  the  one  or 
later  than  the  other.    The  manuscript  is  imperfect. 

The  first  page  contains  the  figure  of  a  Coptic  cross,  each  of  the  arms  of  which 
has  a  smaller  cross ;  on  the  right' and  left  is  a  Greek  Alpha  and  Omega. 

Pages  2  to  10  contain  a  portion  of  a  Gospel  describing  the  Lord's  Passion  from 
the  condemnation  by  Pilate  and  Herod,  and  His  Resurrection.  The  fragment  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  after  describing  the  appearing  of  the  angels  and  the 
distress  of  the  disciples.  The  last  words  show  that  Simon  Peter  was  the  writer. 
One  passage  says  of  the  Lord  on  the  cross  that  He  was  without  suffering — a  Docetic 
touch.  He  exclaims,  "  My  strength,  strength,  thou  hast  forsaken  me ;  and  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  was  taken  up.**  The  bvu-ial,  setting  of  the  watch,  sealing  of  the 
stone,  and  the  resurrection  are  then  described  circumstantially.  Dr.  Bratke  reminds 
us  that  Origen  speaks  of  a  Gospel  according  to  Peter.  Eusebius  puts  it  among  the 
writings  which  axe  neither  canonical  nor  catholic,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gospels 
used  by  heretics.  He  also  preserves  the  statement  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
to  the  effect  that  the  gospel  is  for  the  most  part  true,  but  contains  some  things  which 
show  Docetic  influence.  "  To  the  picture,  which  we  have  formed  on  the  ground  of 
such  testimonies  of  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  corresponds  in  my  opinion  the 
matter  of  the  fragment  discovered.  And  since  Peter  without  doubt  ^gures  in  it  as 
narrator,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  before  us  a  considerable  fragment  of 
the  ancient  Petrine  Gospel.  Marks  of  an  earher  age  or  greater  originality,  such  as 
the  canonical  Gospels  possess,  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find  in  it.  Rather,  it 
makes  on  me  the  impression  generally  of  a  legendary  enriching  and  embellishing  of 
the  canonical  life  of  Jesus.  That  this  revision  of  the  canonical  life  of  Jesus  was 
not  without  a  purpose  is  shown  by  the  Docetic  passage,  as  well  as  by  others  which 
speak  of  the  fasting  of  the  disciples,  an  evidence  of  the  author's  ascetic  inclinations. 
Apocryphal  presentations  of  the  evangelical  history  we  possess  already.  Whether 
the  new  one  will  really  advance  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity,  will  appear 
on  more  exact  examination.*'  * 

Pages  11, 12  are  empty.  Pages  18  to  19  "  contain  a  considerable  fragment  of  an 
apocsJypse,  whose  author,  however,  is  not  named.  The  contents  paint  in  realistic 
colours  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  and  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  beginning  of  the  fragment  seems  to, be  treating  of  the  signs  of  the  end.  Though 
♦*  the  twelve  **  are  mentioned,  there  is  only  one  chief  speaker  who  converses  with  the 
Lord.    The  Lord  shows  His  disciples  the  abode  of  the  blessed — a  garden  of  perfumes 
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and  ifuiia,    Soxxie  of  tbe  horrible  details  of  the  pimisliments  of  the  wicked  correspond 

"With  those  of  stn.  old  Apocalypse  of  Peter  known  to  us  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 

other  sources,    aj[id  one  striking  sentence,  quoted  by  Br.  Bratke,  is  common  to  both. 

Although,  th&t  Apocalypse  was  not  placed  on  a  level  with  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 

hooks,  it  -was  luglily  esteemed  and  treated  as  authentic.    Br.  Bratke  does  not  think  it 

belongs  to  ttie  first  century.    *<  In  these  drcumstanoes  I  think  it  more  than  probable 

tiiat  we  bave  to  do  here  with  a  piece  of  the  old  Petrine  Apocalypse,  so  long  sought  in 

Tain ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  joined  to  a  fragment  of  Peter's  Gospel  can  only  confirm  the 

supposition.'*      **  The  new  discovery  embraces  only  half  of  the  entire  Apocalypse,  and 

we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  citations  transmitted  to  us  by  Clemens  and 

Macarins,  -wbicli  are  not  found  in  it,  belong  to  the  missing  half."    "  K  the  Church 

finally  removed  this  Apocalypse  from  the  circle  of  canonical  writings,  this  is  only  a 

proof  to  us,  no^e  that  we  know  in  part  its  grotesque  contents,  that  it  did  not  lack  the 

necessary  Christian  tact." 

Page  SK)  is  blank.  On  page  21  to  66  are  "  two  pieces  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
embracing  together  the  first  thirty-two  chapters  with  some  gaps."  Time  will  be 
required  for  detailed  comparison  with  the  existing  Greek  fragments  and  with  the 
]EIthiopic  Knoch.  So  far  as  at  present  appears,  the  manuscript  differs  considerably 
from  the  readings  preserved  in  Jude  and  Syncellus,  and  the  Ethiopic  version  was 
made  from  a  Greek  copy  which  corresponds  generally  but  not  entirely  to  the  new 
text.     This  result  seems  to  promise  considerable  gain  from  the  new  find. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  a  piece  of  parchment  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of 
^ke  leather  binding,  containing  in  uncial  characters  a  section  from  a  canonical 
Gc»peL  Finally,  there  is  a  leaf,  also  written  in  uncials,  plainly  forming  a  fragment 
irom  the  Acts  of  the  martyr  Julian,  who  is  little  known  to  us  from  other  quarters. 
'^Can  it  be  by  accident  that  the  apocalyptic  pieces  mentioned  are  found  in  the 
XKdghbourhood  of  a  martyr  story  ?  " 

Thb  Biblical  Chbist  the  GROinn)  of  cub  Faith.    By  Dr.  Paul  Ewald, 

"Vienna  {Neue  Kirchl,  Zeitschrift,  1892.    No.  12). — In  November  we  gave  the  salient 

points  in  Dr.  Herrmann's  essay,  The  Historical  Christ  the  Ground  of  our  Faith, 

The  change  of  designation  is  significant.    The  "  historical "  Christ  of  the  Ritschlian 

Bcho<^  represented  by  Dr.  Herrmann,  is  the  Christ  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and 

these  again  reduced  by  critical  processes ;  the  features  in  the  image  of  Christ  due  to 

John  and  Paul,  not  to  speak  of  Church  doctrine,  are  left  out  of  accoimt,  or  only 

•dmitted  in  so  far  as  they  accord  with  the  synoptic  picture.    By  the  **  Biblical " 

Christ  Dr.  Ewald  means  the  Christ  presented  in  all  these  records.    Dr.  Herrmann's 

essay  was  in  part  a  reply  to  a  publication  of  Dr.  Ewald's,  and  Dr.  Ewald's  agsun  is  in 

part  A  reply  to  the  essay  and  to  Dr.  Herrmann's  book.    We  omit,  however,  all  points 

€d  personal  polemic,  interesting  and  instructive  as  these  often  are,  and  shall  only 

iadioiie  the  ground  which  evangelical  Lutherans  are  taking  up  in  opposition  to 

the  new  teaching  of  Bitschl's  school. 

The  motive  of  the  insistence  on  the  "  historical  Christ "  or  *'  simple  man  Jesus  '* 

is  io  remove  everything  which  "the  unredeemed"  (=  unconverted)  **man  cannot 

bear."    The  "  offence,"  not  only  of  the  cross,  but  of  the  Resurrection,  real  Divinity, 

"Mlrscalaas  Birth,  and  Miracle  generally,  has  ceased.    Whether  the  "  unredeemed  " 

HTAft  will  receive  what  is  left  is  exceedingly  doubtful.    Even  the  Ritschhan  image  of 

Christ  contains  elements  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natural  man.    **  Even  Herrmann 

imDoeea  more  on  the  unredeemed  man  than  he  can  bear.    The  unredeemed  man, 

^tfthe  desire  after  God  has  arisen  in  him,  seeks,  first  of  all,  to  redeem  himself. 
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A  Tiniqiie  Bedeemer,  with  wonderful  claims — so  Herrmann  himself  describes  the 
'  historical '  Christ — does  not  stand  materially  nearer  the  miredeemed  man  than  the 
Divine-human  Mediator,  and  he  can  as  little  form  adequate  conceptions  of  Him  as  of 
a  Divine  Incarnation.**  Nor  does  Dr.  Ewald  doubt  that  the  preaching  and  reception 
of  such  a  Christ  may  beget  real  faith  to  a  certain  extent ;  whether  such  assured  faith 
as  man  needs,  is  another  question.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  writers  like  Herrmann  do 
not  object  to  Christians  receiving  those  higher  views  which  are  not  included  in  the 
"  historical  '*  Christ,  which  would  scarcely  be  a  right  course  if  those  views  were 
utterly  wrong ;  still  this  is  not  necessary.  The  main  question,  however,  is  whether 
the  greatly -reduced  Christ  of  the  RitschJian  theory  meets  human  needs.  On  this 
point  let  Dr.  Ewald  speak.  *'  Nothing  avails  against  the  fact  of  sin  and  death  but  the 
fact  that  God  has  given  Himself  up  for  us  in  ELis  Son,  and  given  Himself  up  to  the 
point  of  death.  This  is  something  greater  than  if  He  showed  us  in  a  man  of  infinite 
love,  patience,  &c.,  how  He  can  love  in  general,  or,  to  speak  with  Benrmann,  that 
'  there  is  a  power  of  goodness  above  the  actual ' — this,  I  think,  is  clear.  I  set  httle 
store  by  the  argtunents  used  by  the  ancients  in  answering  the  question,  Why  did  Qodb 
become  man  ?  when  they  spoke  of  a  harmonizing  of  love  and  justice,  &c. ;  for  here 
the  danger  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided  of  arbitrarily  applying  to  God  conceptions  taken 
from  other  spheres.  The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  must  first  of  all  be  turned  round, 
Why  did  God  become  mem  f  And  the  answer  to  this  is,  Because  only  in  this  way  is 
the  demand  of  conscience  met,  only  thus  are  death  and  hell  overcome.  No  juristic 
theory  applied  to  God  influences  us  here,  but,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  moral  feeling, 
instinctive  in  man,  which  cannot  even  recognize  a  God  who  could  forgive  without  sacri- 
fice, without  judgment.  The  deeper  the  sense  of  sin,  the  keener  the  impression  of  the 
severity  of  God's  law ;  the  greater  the  distance  from  a  holy  God,  the  more  imperious 
the  demand  of  conscience  for  an  expiation.  God  is  love  I  Tes,  but  in  such  moments 
I  lose  the  feeling  that  He  loves  me,  and  am  confronted  by  the  thought  of  His  holiness. 
I  see  the  abyss  of  my  sin,  my  sin  I  And  that  He  has  loved  otJiers  in  Christ,  loved 
men  in  Him,  I  cannot  apply  to  myself  without  the  fact  of  the  atoning  death.  I  seem 
to  myself  an  i^xception,  the  chief  of  sinners,  because  I  see  m^  sin,  m,y  sinfulness,  and 
have  no  such  excuse  as  I  might  make  for  others,  whose  hearts  are  not  open  to  me  as 
my  own.  I  need  Luther's  saying,  *  God  died,*  Paul's  *  Who  spared  not  His  own  Son,' 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  *  God  is  for  me.'  A  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  so  great  that  it 
towers  far  above  all  my  little  thoughts  and  great  doubts.  As  to  dogmatic  statements, 
I  may  be  conscious  that  we  speak  and  think  in  anthropomorphisms,  and  I  may  allow 
that  what  for  us  is  a  temporal  act — Christ's  atoning  death — is  to  the  eternal  God  an 
act  outside  time.  Faith  has  no  need  of  statements  of  this  class,  which  are  for 
practised  thinkers ;  but  it  cannot  dispense  with  the  fact  of  the  '  Divine-human ' 
Mediator  and  His  saving  death,  if  it  would  stand  on  the  ground  of  certainty,^' 

The  last  word  touches  the  question  which  both  Herrmann  and  Ewald  allow  is 
the  test  of  truth  on  this  subject.  The  former  says,  **  The  point  in  dispute  is  the  old 
question  of  the  Beformation :  How  can  I  be  certain  that  I  have  a  gracious  God  ?  In  the 
Christian  Church  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  Through  Jesus  Christ. '|  The  latter 
writes,  "  How  does  Christ  become  the  ground  and  contents  of  faith  ?  How  can  we 
at  any  time  be  sure  of  having  Him  ?  or  better,  how  can  we  always  remain  sure  of 
having  Him  ?  If  I  can  give  no  answer  to  the  question,  I  am  rightly  condenmed  by 
my  critic."  The  Ritschlian  answer  has  been  intimated — through  the  **  historical " 
Christ,  i.e.,  the  Christ  stripped  of  all  higher  attributes.  The  question  in  other  words 
is  as  to  the  origin  of  faith  and  of  the  certainty  of  salvation.  Ewald  answejrs,  "  There 
are  two  elements  which  co-operate  in  originating  faith  and  the  certainty  of  salvation. 
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'The  vmpre99uyn  of  the  truly  Matorical^  biblical  Christ ;  cmd  the  religious  need  which 

leads  me  to  discern  and  ieue,  as  an  undoubted  reality  ^  a  majesty  present  to  me,  the 

majeHy  eonfrottting  me  in  the  form,  of  a  fact  of  history.    But  how  do  these  two 

elements  ^vork  ?      In  the  figure  of  Christ  there  meets  us  a  man  of  unsullied  holiness 

and  withal  of  infinite  love,  infinite  pity,  a  friend  of  sinners  and  helper  of  the  lost ;  a 

man,  but  mckre  than  a  man,  namely,  One  who  comes  with  superhuman  claims  and 

powers,  who  knows  Himself  to  be,  and  professes  to  be,  God*s  eternal  Son,  having 

eut^^  hnmaoitj  in  order  to  redeem  it.  One  who  ascribed  to  His  death  power  to  give 

life  to  men,  since  He  was  not  conscious  of  paying  in  death  the  tribute  of'  humaoity, 

bat  by  His  death  gives  a  ransom  for  many ;  a  pian  who  declares  that  the  grave  will 

not  hold  Him,  that  He  will  rise  again,  that  He  will  come  agaui  to  judgment,  and  of 

whom  Qs  disciples  testify  that  He  actually  rose  again,  and  after  His  resurrection 

endowed  them  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  miraculous  powers!     To  the  natural, 

a^f -satisfied  man  an  offence  and  stumbling-block,  an    unwelcome   riddle  I       For 

whether  he  is  content  with  an  allegation  of  enthusiasm  or  jiot,  he  cannot,  in  presence 

c^  that  incomparable  dignity,  calmness,  and  love,  with  a  good  conscience  resist  its 

impression.     It  is  very  different  with  the  man  whose  religious  need  has  been 

awakened  and  deepened  by  the  figure  of  the  Holy  and  Merciful  One.    He  sees  here 

before  him   what  he  needs,   what   alone   can   pacify   his   heart,  a  Divine-human 

Mediator,  in  harmonious  majesty,  an  eternal  High  Priest  and  Atoner ;  or,  if  these 

phrases  are  too  specifically  dogmatic.  One   in  whom  heaven  and  eckrth  are  knit 

togeUier,  in  whom  God  has  humbled  Hunself  in  unique,  wondrous  fashion,  and 

humbled  Himself  for  his  redemption.    And  this  wins  his  heart.    An  idea  which  he 

did  not  dare  to  conceive,  was  not  able  to  conceive,  has  here  become  reaUty  I     God, 

whom  he  thought  and  thinks  of  as  a  terrifying  hostile  power,  as  inexorable  law, 

pi^ents  Himself  to  him  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  also  as  compassionate 

k)ve.    '  Also,'  I  say  expressly,  for  on  this  all  depends.    The  impression  of  love  will 

not  and  cannot  extinguish  the  impression  of  terrifying  holiness  and  justice.    This 

the  conscience  itself,  which  acknowledges  .the  right  of  the  legal  sentence,  will  not 

permit.    Nay,  still  more,  that  impression  is  deepened  by  the  figure  of  Christ,  His 

word  and  walk,  work  and  suffering.    But  we  are  met  by  the  unheard-of  fact,  that 

lore  nevertheless  veils  and  shows  itself  in  the  life,  death,  and  rising  again  of  the  Lord 

of  giory.    The  Holy  One  as  Merciful,  the  Judge  as  Father — this  is  the  God  whom  we 

^nd  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  who  in  Christ,  the  eternal  Son,  became  man  for  our 

good!    And  overpowered  by  this  our  heart  seizes  this  figure  as  reality !     Here  I 

shall  find,  here  I  can  find,  here  I  have  foimd,  what  I  need ! 

**  We  do  not  then,  like  Herrmann,  say  to  the  unredeemed  or  doubting :  '  Ignore 
what  you  cannot  believe,  what  does  not  seem  to  you  undoubted  fact,  and  hold  to 
what  is  left';  but  we  say:  Let  the  whole  Christ  act  upon  you,  and  you  will  learn 

what  you  have  in  Him I  would  rather  say :  We  preach  the  whole  Christ,  not 

merely  because  we  thus  draw  near  to  the  *  historical  Christ,*  but  because  we  know 

that  only  the  whole  Christ  can  save  and  give  certainty The  certainty  of 

nlvatnm  is  only  attaioed  when  the  ground  of  salvation,  the  whole  Christ,  is  seized.'* 
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The  Coubsb  op  Eevelation  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  A.  Westphal  (fievus 
ChrStienne). — The  school  of  independent  criticism,  of  which  Wellhansen  is  in 
Germany  one  of  the  most  brilliant  representatives,  would  have  us  beUeve  that  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  economy  of  the  law  and  the  economy  of  grace  are 
stages  of  a  continuous  progress  in  the  reUgious  thought  of  humanity.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  traditional  opinion  of  the  Church  favours  the  same  idea — ^the  idea,  viz., 
that  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  was  like  the  path  of  the  righteous  on  which  the 
light  shines  with  increasing  brightness,  until  it  reaches  the  full  brilhance  of  noon-day. 
But  to  us  the  idea  of  a  progressive  revelation  which  found  its  full  expansion  in  Christ 
seems  contrary  to  the  facts  and  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  If  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  a  course  of  progress  from  darkness  to  light,  how  did  it  come 
about  that  it  ended  in  the  darkness  which  encountered  Him  who  was  the  Light  of  the 
World  ?  If  the  preceding  ages  had  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  how  did 
it  happen  that  this  preparation  for  salvation  ended  in  the  rejection  of  salvation  by  the 
people  of  God  ?  The  explanation  of  this  enigma  is  found  in  a  truer  appreciation  of 
history  aiid  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  same  laws  govern  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Covenants. 

The  Old  Testajnent  allows  us  to  trace  the  religious  history  of  the  people  of  Israel 
for  about  eight  himdred  years  of  their  existence.  What  do  we  find  if  we  take  a 
similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  At  the  beginning  we  find  the 
revelation  in  all  its  power  and  purity- the  gift  of  God  to  men  in  the  person  of  TTim 
who  could  say,  "He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  Then  comes  the 
apostolic  age.  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  penetrates  into  himian  society;  the 
human  conscience  yields  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  We  have  the  beginning  of 
theology  and  the  founding  of  the  Church.  Pass  over  a  few  generations,  uid  yon  find 
that  the  integrity  of  the  revelation  has  been  infidnged  upon  by  the  use  which  the 
Church  has  made  of  it.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Church  is  strong,  but  its  spiritual 
power  is  mortally  woimded.  The  Popes  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  emperors  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  would  have  regarded  the  himible  Son  of  Mary  with  feelings 
like  those  of  Caiaphas  and  Herod.  Three  similar  periods  are  discernible  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  Covenant. 

1.  Period  of  Revelation.  God  reveals  Himself  to  the  fathers  of  His  people. 
He  speaks  from  Sinai,  and  His  words  resound  with  unequalled  majesty  in  the  most 
ancient  documents  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  The  two  first  evangeUsts,  as  we  may  call 
them,  of  this  revelation  are  the  Jehovist  and  the  Elohist.  The  former  of  these  was 
endowed  with  an  incomparable  literary  genius,  and  no  work  of  antiquity,  sacred  or 
secular,  surpasses  his  in  beauty.  He  is  not  only  a  historian  and  a  poet,  he  is  also  a 
philosopher  and  a  prophet,  whose  meditations,  fertilized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have 
given  to  the  world  the  great  principles  on  which,  as  on  granite  blocks,  the  whole  of 
revealed  religion  rests.  Among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  the  only  one  wLo 
can  be  compared  with  him  for  cast  of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression  is  St.  Paul. 
And  just  as  this  Apostle  did  not  draw  the  doctrines  of  his  epistles  from  his  own  mind, 
but  taught  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  had  received  it  from  the  Lord, 
so  the  Jeho%i6t  in  relating  the  choice  of  Israel,  and  the  estabhsliment  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  indicates  clearly  the  unique  place  which  belongs  to  Moses  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  past.    He  is  a  son  of  the  people  of  whom  Moses  was  the  founder ;  he 
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» the  Hstorian  of  the  religion  of  which  Moses,  the  friend  of  God,  was  the  reveflder. 
The  one  great  document  of  the  religions  revelation  given  to  the  chosen  people  is  ths 
decalogue,  and  this  law  is  hy  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch  declared  to  have  been  given  to  Moses  at  Sinai.  We  are  led  by  this 
testimony  to  regard  Moses  as  the  prophet  chosen  by  God  to  found  religion  eunong 
stnfol  men.  Moses  is  the  founder  of  the  Old  Covencmt  as  Jesus  is  of  the  New 
Covenant.  As  regards  the  race,  Jesus  is  the  second  Adam — the  perfect  Man;  as 
regards  revelation,  He  is  the  second  Moses — the  giver  of  a  perfect  revelation. 

2.  Period  of  Assimilation.  The  history  of  Israel  is  that  of  the  perpetual  conflict 
between  the  witnesses  for  revealed  religion  and  the  stiff-necked  people  that  were  quite 
willing  to  be  protected  by  Jehovah,  but  indisposed  to  submit  to  Hi^  rule.  The 
prophets  are  the  representatives  of  Jehovism,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  religion  revealed 
by  God.  Their  teaching  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Deuteronomy :  "  Thou 
ibalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might."  JElepentance,  humility  before  God,  conversion,  and  a  holy  life  are  the 
foundations  of  the  religion  they  preached.  They  also  announced  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and,  like  St.  Paul,  were  partakers  of  tl;e  sufferings  of  Christ.  Many  modem 
eritics  make  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  contents  of  the 
reUgion  of  the  Hebrews  were  disengaged  from  other  elements  in  it,  and  brought  to 
light  by  the  prophets.  The  truth  is  that  the  substance  of  their  preaching  was  what 
Voses  had  received  from  God,  and  their  work  was  to  carry  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  the  teaching  of  revelation.  The  decalogue,  which  sums  up  the  Mosaic 
rerelation,  and  lays  down  the  conditions  of  communion  with  Jehovah,  says  nothing  of 
outward  ceremonies  of  worship  or  of  the  celebration  of  sacrifices.  Its  purpose  is  to 
lead  the  Israelite  to  true  religion,  the  religion  of  conscience,  the  religion  of  self- 
consecration,  which  is  the  first  and  essential  condition  of  all  worship  that  is 
•cceptable  to  God.  The  prophets  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Moses;  they 
•aw  that  the  priesthood,  with  its  artificial  rites,  was  a  betrayal  of  the  Divine 
Covenant  and  a  return  to  idolatry.  Hence  they  inveigh  against  vain  practices  which 
ftppeal  to  the  outward  sight  and  to  the  imagination,  but  leave  the  heart  **uncir- 
comcised."  In  proof  of  these  statements  we  refer  the  reader  to  many  well-known 
PMsages  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  (Jer.  vii.  4,  viii.  8  et  eeq. ;  Isa.  i.  10  et  seq, ; 
Micah  vL  ft  e^  seq. ;  Jer.  vii.  21  et  aeq.).  They  teach  that  the  only  worship  in  which 
Jehovah  takes  pleasure  is  that  which  brings  the  faithful  into  communion  with  God, 
and  which  is  manifested  in  a  life  whoUy  renewed  by  the  feelings  of  contrition  for  sin 
and  of  faith  in  the  mercy  of  the  heavenly  Father. 

8.  Period  of  Deterioration.  Spiritual  religion  had,  at  the  dose  of  the  preceding 
period,  reached  such  a  point  that  if  the  time  indicated  by  the  Divine  wisdom  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  had  come,  if  Jesus  had  appeared  to  the  group  that 
sammnded  the  second  Isaiah,  He  would  have  been  welcomed  and  understood.  But 
the  prophetic  movement  came  to  an  end.  Judaism  passed  under  other  influences ; 
and  80,  when  Christ  did  come,  a  forerunner  was  needed,  who  should  awaken  in  the 
hearts  of  men  the  long  silent  echoes  of  the  old  prophetic  exhortations  to  repentance. 
John  the  Baptist  was  taken  for  a  demoniac  (Matt.  xi.  IB) ;  and  when  Jesus  began  to 
hilfil  the  law  and  the  prophecies,  the  anger  of  the  official  representatives  of  Jewisli 
worship  was  excited  against  Him,  and  led  them  to  decide  upon  putting  Him  to  death. 
This  is  an  enigma  which  the  traditional  theology  leaves  unexplained.  The  trans- 
formation of  evangehcal  Christianity  into  Boman  Catholicism,  however,  gives  an 
explanation ;  it  is  a  similar  phenomenon  to  the  change  from  Hebrew  spirituality  to 
the  Lcvitical  system  so  firmly  established  in  the  later  period  of  Jewish  history.    Iq 
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both  cades  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  deteriora- 
tion. Bnt  we  can  trace  up  to  the  cxUe  at  Babylon,  and  to  Ezekiel,  who  was  both 
priest  and  prophet,  the  origin  not  indeed  of  Judaism,  buf  of  the  tendencies  which  were 
to  produce  it.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  the  priest  gave  way  to  the  prophet ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Ezekiel,  the  instincts  of  the  priest  pre\'ailed  over  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  prophet.  The  Jehovism  of  the  prophets  had  represented  God  as  accepting 
sacrifice  sin!iply  as  an  expression  and  symbol  of  piety  of  heart.  In  the  legislation  of 
Ezekiel  Jehovah  demands  sacrifices.  Henceforth  sacrifices  had  an  objective  value ; 
rehgious  ceremonies  were  regarded  as  Divine  institutions,  independently  of  the 
dispositions  of  those  who  took  part  in  them.  Bighteousness  came  to  consist  in  a 
strict  observgmce  of  reUgious  duties.  From  the  day  that  the  Le\-itical  system  was 
organized,  spiritual  decay  set  in;  the  scribe  took  the  place  of  the  prophet.  The 
religious  life  which  found  expression  in  the  latest  Psalms  came  to  be  utterly  separate 
from  the  official  worship,  and  found  refuge  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  here  and  there. 
So  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  we  have  the  startling  contrast  between  the  thanksgiving 
of  Simeon  and  the  self-righteous  prayer  of  the  Pharisee,  who  congratulated  himself 
upon  not  being  a  sinner  like  other  men. 

Our  hasty  sketch  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel  shows  us,  first,  God  revealing 
to  men  their  ruined  and  helpless  state,  and  making  His  will  known  to  Moses ;  then 
the  prophets  convince  of  sin,  exhort  to  repentance,  and  foretell  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  priests,  by  ceremonial  practices,  by  mechanical 
absolution  of  sin,  and  the  performance  of  ritual  supposed  to  be  in  itself  meritorious, 
obliterate  the  sense  of  guilt.  So  that  when  Jesus  comes  into  the  world  to  seek  and 
save  sinners,  He  finds  in  Moses'  seat  men  who  give  thanks  to  God  that  they  are 
utterly  free  from  sin  I  Our  conclusion  is  that  both  the  Old  and  the  New  (Covenants 
have  been  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  that  in  both  we  find  the  same  periods  of 
revelation,  of  assimilation,  and  of  deterioration. 

How  Christian  Belief  is  Established.  By  G.  Fulliquet  (La  Vie  ChriHenne). 
— The  subject  of  our  examination  is  a  very  restricted  one  :  it  is  that  of  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  the  formation  of  religious  belief.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  appeal  to  conscience,  understanding  by  that  term  simply  the  sense 
of  moral  obligation.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  have  his  attention  directed  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  conscious  of  being  under  obligation — to  the  authority  which 
conscience  exercises,  and  to  the  control  which  it  should  have  of  his  conduct.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  true  preparation  for  faith  in  Jesus  and  for 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  The  preacher  finds  in  the  moral  condition  of  those  who 
hear  him,  and  in  their  daily  experiences,  many  points  of  connection  with  the 
exhortations  he  addresses  to  them.  If  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  conscience  we 
find  two  elements  in  it.  The  first  is  that  the  obligation  it  imposes  is  absolute  ;  and 
the  only  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  it  proceeds  from  God,  the  Absolute  Being. 
The  second  element  is  that  it  summons  to  holiness :  it  urges  us  with  unvarying 
insistence  to  do  what  we  judge  to  be  right,  and  thus  convinces  us  that  the  God  from 
whom  it  comes  is  also  a  Holy  Being.  And  the  fact  that  man  so  often  defies  the 
Divine  will,  and  sets  at  nought  the  Divine  authority,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  his 
sinfulness  and  of  God's  long- suffering. 

The  difference  between  those  who  are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  those  who  shut  their  ears  to  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  when  they  are  brought 
in  contact  with  Jesus.  It  is  then  manifest  that  there  cure  intimate  and  deep  relations 
between  the  fact  of  moral  obligation  and  the  unique  personality  of  the  Saviour.  Let 
ft  man  be  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  conscience,  and  he  will  be  found  to  be  unable  to 
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reeogmze  the  exceptional  character  and  claims  of  Jesus ;  let  him  be  impressed  with 
the  value  and  importance  of  iftoral  obligation,  and  he  will,  in  the  most  natural  way, 
be  brought  into  relations  of  love  and  obedience  to  the  Redeemer.  From  the  trust  in 
Him,  which  will  instantly  spring  up,  will  come  the  desire  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
those  special  experiences  of  which  Jesus  speaks — those  experiences  of  repentance, 
conversion,  and  regeneration  which  can  scarcely  be  known  apart  from  His  influence. 
Belief  does  not  precede,  it  follows  these  experiences.  When  a  man  comes  to  know 
Jesus  Christ,  and  places  his  trust  in  Him,  he  seeks  not  to  reason  out  a  scheme  of 
doctrine,  or  a  chain  of  beHefs,  but,  above  all,  to  pass  through  the  moral  and  religious 
experiences  which  the  Bible  describes,  and  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author. 
Then  if  he  concern  himself  with  defining  his  belief  in  exact  terms,  he  gives 
intellectual  expression  to  the  experiences  which  he  owes  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Over  against  this  method,  which  some  think  dangerous,  we  have  that  which 
appeals  to  the  inspired  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  draws  from  them  intellectual 
formuls  to  be  accepted  by  all  who  would  be  reckoned  believers.  A  fatal  objection  to 
this  method  is  that  many  diverse  and  contradictory  doctrines  are  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures  by  different  inquirers ;  and  that  consequently  we  need  not  only  an  in- 
f^ble  text,  but  also  an  infallible  interpretation  of  it.  It  is  only  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  that  claims  to  supply  the  latter.  Surely  a  method  which  begins 
by  abolishing  freedom  of  thought,  and  by  imposing  rigid,  mechanical  formulee  upon 
the  mind,  is  self-condemned. 

For  my  own  part,  I  accept  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  His  pre- 
existence,  and  His  voluntary  humiliation  in  laying  aside  His  glory  to  be*  clothed 
with  our  nature.  I  hold  these  doctrines  as  true,  and  their  opposites  to  be  false ; 
and  yet  I  would  prefer  a  man  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  and  responsibility 
rejected  them,  to  one  who,  from  submission  to  external  authority,  accepted  them 
without  understanding  them,  and  virtually  without  believing  them.  The  reason 
IB  that  these  beliefs,  which  to  me  express  the  truth,  are  not  indispensable  to  my 
salvation ;  I  can  present  myself  before  God,  and  pray  to  Him,  without  first  of  all 
reminding  Him  that  I  accept  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the  other  doctrines 
mentioned.  A  prayer,  indeed,  that  began  in  that  way  would  bear  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pharisee.  I  believe  that  acceptance  of  these  doctrines 
is  tiie  natural  and  logical  consequence  of  the  moral  fact  of  salvation,  and  not  a 
niru  qud  rum  condition  of  it.  I  do  not  presume  to  forbid  the  Holy  Spirit  to  exercise 
His  influence  upon  the  man  who  denies,  even  energetically,  these  articles  of  belief. 
I  desire  that  under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  he  should  undergo  a  change  of  heart, 
and  I* expect  that  in  consequence  of  this  a  change  will  afterwards  pass  over  his 
tiionghts.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  infallible  intellectual  knowledge 
to  those  whom  He  enlightens ;  the  heart  and  will  are  the  seat  of  His  operations,  and 
not  the  intellect.  Divergences  of  thought  are  inevitable ;  we  must  expect  that  this 
will  be  so,  and  not  be  alarmed  at  it.  But  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  the  title  of 
Christian  and  brother,  or  to  debar  from  the  Church  any  one  who  beckrs  upon  him  the 
seal  of  the  Holy  Spurit. 

According  to  the  method  above  described  the  Christian  will  examine  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  presented  to  him  in  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  his  personal  religious 
experience,  and  of  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
Christian  will  recognize  what  responds  to  his  faith,  and  will  henceforth  retain  it  with 
a  firm  hold.  He  will  f^el  himself  bound,  not  to  deny,  but  merely  to  suspend  his 
hebef  in  cases  where  he  finds  himself  unable  to  discern  the  truth  of  matters,  and  to 
wait  for  the  farther  light  which  comes  from  riper  experience.    Our  method  leaves 
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professional  theologians  to  discuss  dogmatic  systems,  for  the  exposition  of  whioh 
special  knowledge  and  scientific  modes  of  reasoning-  are  needed ;  but  it  allows  the 
Christian  thinker  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  he  himself  has  arrived  at  certainty 
in  matters  of  belielL 


CXJRIIENT    DUTCH    THOUGHT. 

Two  Epistles  to  the  Philippians.  By  Prof.  Daniel  Volter. — ^Although  this 
critical  study  is  written  in  German,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  Dutch  thought* 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  and  is  published  in  the  Tlieologisch  Tijdschrift,  of  whioh 
it  occupies  sixty-five  pages.  The  design  of  the  writer  is  to  show  that  the  canonical 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  made  up  of  two  separate  letters,  only  one  of  which  is  of 
Pauline  origin. 

He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the  attacks  upon  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle, 
which  were  begun  by  Bamr  and  his  followers,  and  continued  by  Hinsch,  and  more 
especially  by  Hoekstra,  have  of  late  been  following  a  retrograde  tendency.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  apologetical  labours  of  Hilgenfeld  and  of  P.  W.  Schmidt  had  succeeded 
in  exorcising  the  spirits  of  criticism  and  in  securing  for  the  Epistle  a  place  among  the 
admittedly  genuine  Pauline  writings.  To  this  state  of  affairs  the  latest  works  on  the 
subject  are  a  speaking  testimony.  For  the  recent  expositions  of  Franke  and  Lipsiua 
take  for  granted  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  in  its  entirety,  and  even  Brtickner 
considers  that  only  a  few  minor  concessions  to  criticism  are  necessary  in  order  to 
leave  him'free  to  maintain  with  all  the  more  confidence  the  authenticity  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Epistle. 

To  neither  party  can  Volter  ally  himself.  As  the  Epistle  stands  he  can  neither 
declare  it  to  be  genuine  nor  spurious.  He  thinks  that  its  antagonists  are  too  ready 
to  meet  its  apologists  half  way,  and  thus  to  lighten  the  work  of  defence.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  defenders  appear  to  him  to  treat  too  lightly  many  of  the  doubtful 
points  that  arise  before  them.  They  fail  to  apprehend  the  difficulties  of  the  Epistle 
with  sufficient  acuteness,  or  they  explain  them  away  by  accoxomodating  but 
illegitimate  dialectics.  Both  parties — assailants  and  defenders — have  also  common 
failings.  They  appeal  to  the  chief  Epistles  of  Paul  as  to  a  certaui  fixed  quantity, 
whereas  they  are  not  this  in  the  eyes  of  Yplter,  who  holds  them  all  to  be  more  or  less 
diluted  with  interpolations.  Again,  both  parties  have  unduly  neglected  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  Epistle.  This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the 
attentive  and  impartial  reader  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  this  Epistle  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  number  of  disconnected  sections  which  require  to  be  carefully  set  in 
order  if  the  context  from  whioh  they  have  been  torn  is  to  be  again  restored.  This 
want  of  order  and  coherence  was  long  ago  recognized,  although  it  seems  to 
occasion  no  difficulty  to  modem  exegesis,  which  has  always  a  soothing  word  at  hand 
when  such  difficulties  are  raised. 

In  his  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  Volter 
starts  from  the  section  forming  chapters  iii.  1 — ^iv.  9.  In  the  last  part  of  this  section, 
that  is  in  iv.  1-9,  we  have  apparently  a  termination  in  the  form  of  dosing  exhorta- 
tions, such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find  at  the  end  of  a  letter.  Thereafter  nothing 
more  can  be  looked  for  except  perhaps  a  few  salutations.    Nevertheless  there  follows 
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In  ir.  10-20  a  by  no  means  insignificant  section  in  which  Paul  proclaims  to  the 
Philippians  his  thankfal  joy  at  the  gift  which  they  had  sent  him  by  Epaphroditus,  and 
aLso  takes  the  opportimity  of  commemorating  the  earlier  assistance  which  he  had 
received  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  expression  to  the  sense  in  which  such 
gifts  are  welcome  to  him,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  finds  them  helpful.  With 
this  section  the  Epistle  ends,  and  verses  19  and  20,  with  the  benediction  eind  doxology, 
give  it  the  character  of  a  conolnsion.  Two  conclusions  thus  follow  each  other.  In 
order  to  explaia  this  striking  fact  one  might  urge  that  the  Apostle,  after  concluding 
his  letter  with  iv.  1-9,  recollected  that  he  had  not  yet  thanlced  the  Philippians  for 
their  gift,  and  that  he  must  still  overtake  that  duty.  Such  an  c^xplanation  being 
obviously  misatisfactory,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  section  iv.  10-20  did  not 
originally  follow  iv.  9  at  all,  but  rather  had  its  place  after  ii.  80.  In  the  section 
il  19-30,  after  Paul  has  expressed  his  intention  of  speedily  sending  Timothy  to  the 
Philippians,  and  of  soon  coming  himself,  he  speaks  of  the  return  of  the  ambassador 
of  the  Philippians  who  had  brought  their  gift  to  him.  While  Paul  in  ver.  29  com- 
mends Epaphroditus  to  the  cordial  reception  of  the  Philippians,  in  ver.  80  he 
(ffoeeeds  to  speak  of  the  support  which  the  Philippians  had  extended  to  himself 
tiirough  Epaphroditus.  What  is  more  natural  than  that  his  thanks  for  their  gift 
should  immediately  follow  ?  In  fact,  the  section  iv.  10>20,  which  follows  somewhat 
awkwardly  after  iv.  9,  appears  to  be  quite  in  its  proper  place  when  put  after  ii.  30. 
The  character  of  the  portion  iv.  10-20  is  in  complete  harmony  with  ii.  19-80.  In 
ptrticalar,  ii.  80  appropriately  leads  over  to  iv.  10,  and  iv.  10  follows  in  quite  a 
natural  manner  upon  ii.  80. 

But  the  question  immediately  arises.  How  are  iii.  1  ff.  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Is  it 
possihle  to  remove  them  from  the  place  they  now  occupy  to  make  room  for  iv.  10  ff.  ? 
Yotter's  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  Epistle  thus  indicated  are 
o{  totally  different  character.  Between  them  there  exists  no  sort  of  connection  of 
thought,  and  the  phrase  in  iii.  1*  **  Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord,"  is 
nothing  more  than  a  stopgap  with  which  some  one  has  sought  to  fill  up  the  yawning 
chasm  between  the  two  divergent  sections.  From  this  aspect  of  the  case  it  follows 
that  the  two  sections  belong  to  two  different  letters  altogether. 

Proceeding  on  this  assumption  to  rearrange  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  the  net 
result  at  which  Volter  arrives  is  that  in  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  there 
are  two  distinct  letters,  the  component  parts  of  which  have  been  somewhat  pro- 
miscnously  mixed  up.  To  the  one  letter  are  to  be  allotted  1.  12-26,  ii.  17-80, 
IT.  10-20,  and  to  the  other  i.  27 — ii.  16,  iii.  l** — iv.  9.  It  still  remains  to  decide  in  what 
way  the  remaining  verses  are  related  to  these  two  letters — especially  the  introduction 
in  1 3-11.  Here,  again,  Volter  sees  the  coming  together  of  two  disconnected  portions, 
namely,  3-7  and  8-11,  and  in  these  he  discovers  introductions  to  the  two  letters  which 
he  has  extracted  from  the  one  Epistle.  Verses  3-7  are  a  satisfactory  introduction 
to  the  letter  beginning  with  i.  12  and  ending  with  iv.  20.  In  like  manner,  vers.  8-11 
form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  letter,  beginning  with  i.  27  and  ending  with  iv.  9. 
The  word  "  For,"  with  which  ver.  8  begins,  indicates  that  something  else  must  have 
preceded  which  no  longer  exists,  and  which  cannot  now  be  traced. 

It  now  only  remains  to  deal  with  the  addi'ess  and  greeting  in  i.  1,  2,  and  with  the 
oonchding  verses  in  iv.  21-28.  Traces  are  not  wanting  which  indicate  that  those 
verses  as  they  now  stand  did  not  flow  from  one  source.  In  particular,  the  words 
''with  ^  bishops  and  deacons  '*  give  occasion  for  the  suspicion  that  they  were  added 
later,  probably  at  a  time  when  a  church  organization  was  being  contended  for,  in 
which  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  deacons  was  a  distinctive  feature  (of.  the 
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"Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  chap.  xv.).  The  mention  of  these  in  the 
address  would  serve  the  purpose  of  nmking  it  appear  that  this  kind  of  church 
organization  had  already  been  recognized  and  esteemed  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Two 
parts  of  diverse  origin  are  thus  discovered  by  Yolter  in  i.  1,  2,  but  be  finds  some 
difficulty  in  apportioning  them  to  the  two  letters  contained  in  the  Epistle,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  that,  dropping  the  words  ^*  with  the  bishops  and  deacons,"  each  of 
the  letters  may  have  had  the  same  introduction,  especially  as  the  introductions  are 
practically  the  same  in  most  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Finally,  there  comes  the  apportioning  of  iv.  21-28,  which  again  divide  themselves 
into  two  sections — the  salutation  in  ver.  21  being  assigned  to  the  letter  beginning 
with  i.  8-7,  and  the  other  in  ver.  22  being  allotted  to  the  letter  beginning  with  i.  8-11. 
The  closing  benediction  in  ver.  28  may  belong  to  either,  or  to  botii,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  introductory  greeting.  In  order  to  complete  this  reconstruction  of  the  Epistle,  it 
only  remedns  to  eliminate  two  additional  interpolations  which  have  been  inserted  by 
some  later  hand.  These  are  found  in  i.  15-18*,  and.  in  ii.  21,  which  verses  accordingly 
fall  to  be  deleted.  The  ultimate  results  of  Ydlter*B  critical  study  may  now  be 
tabulated  thus  :— 

Fint  Letter, 
i.  8-7;  i.  12-14;  i.  18^-26 ;  ii.  17-80;  iv.  10-21 

Second  Letter. 
\    i.  8-11 ;  L  27-80;  ii.  1-16;  iU.  1»>-21;  iv.  1-9;  iv.  22    ) 

With  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  first  letter  Yolter  is  of  opinion  that  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  genuineness  on  every  line.  It  is  of  too  personal  a  character  to  be 
the  work  of  a  forger.  It  presents  no  trace  of  fabrication  or  bias,  and  the  narrative  is 
plain,  simple,  and  trustworthy.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  second  letter.  This,  like  the 
first,  has  a  character  of  its  own.  The  personal  element  is  kept  in  the  background, 
while  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  elements  are  made  prominent.  The  one  is,  in  a 
sense,  complementary  of  the  other ;  but  when  the  question  of  authenticity  is  raised, 
Yolter  xmhesitatingly  denies  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  second  letter.  He  founds 
his  judgment  on  a  lengthy  series  of  considerations  which  cannot  even  be  indicated 
here ;  but,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  letter 
is  imdoubtedly  spurious,  and  that  the  author  was  not  Paul,  but  a  later  writer  who 
wrote  under  the  Apostle's  name.  As  to  the  period  of  its  composition,  it  seems 
evident  that  it  arose  in  a  time  of  contending  for  the  faith,  when  the  Church  was 
undergoing  persecution  and  suffering  for  the  faith's  sake.  The  time  of  Trajan  is  thus 
the  earliest  date  at  which  the  letter  is  likely  to  have  been  written.  But  if  regard  be 
had  to  the  probability  that  in  this  letter  the  Boman  Clement,  whose  death  may  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  is  brought  into  unhistorical  relations  to  the 
Apostle  Paul,  to  Csesar's  household,  and  to  the  then  Chiurch  of  Philippi,  in  that  case 
the  letter  must  be  relegated  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  Essbnes  as  Depicted  by  Josephus.  By  Dr.  C.  Tidbman  (Tlieologisch 
Tijdsclirift^  November,  1892). — This  is  another  specimen  of  the  methods  of  modem 
Dutch  criticism  as  applied  to  ancient  vmtings,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  The 
results  are  mostly  negative ;  but,  so  long  as  they  are  sought  after  in  a  strictly 
scientific  spirit  and  with  an  honest  regard  to  truth,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 

According  to  Dr.  Tideman,  who  has  for  many  years  devoted  attention  to  the 
mibject,  the  significance  of  Essene  doctrine  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  For  the 
most  part,  this  Jewish  sect  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  middle  state  between  Judaism 
and  Cliristianity.    Holtzmann  and  Keim  called  it  a  disposition  of  mind  which  had 
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oeen  fonned  nrkdeir  tHe  inilaeiioe  of  Pythagoreanism.    Dutch  writers  have  maintained 

that  in  the  tea>clxixig  o£  the  Essenes  the  Pharisaic  principle  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 

pore  from  the  ^world    hctd  found  its  latest  application  among  the  Jews.    Hilgenfeld 

vas  probably    eklone     in    the  opinion  that  the  Essenes,  once  the  ofibpring  of  the 

Apocalyptic  tendlency ,  appeared  in  the  end  to  become  Persian  or  Buddhist  magicians. 

The  oldest    soxrrce   of  our  knowledge  of  the  Essenes  seems  to  be  Philo,  who 

dfi«cribes  the  Ssseoes  of  Palestine  and  of  Egypt.    The  latter — ^the  Thera/peuUe — are 

dietched  in  tbie  trecktise,  De  vita  contem^laHva,  which,  however,  has  been  described 

by  Kuenen  as  a  romsuice  written  in  Philo^s  name  by  a  later  writer,  apparently  in  the 

third  century  of  oixr  era,  who  here  portrays  his  ideal  of  an  ascetic  life  in  the  form  of 

a  colony  of  Je^wish  anchorites.    There  still  remains  Philo's  testimony  concerning  the 

Palestinian   Tlssenes    in   the  treatise,  Quod  onmis  probus  liber.      But  this  whole 

treatise  ^b&  declared  hy  Frankel,  as  early  as  1854,  to  be  spurious;  while  Oort  is 

inclined  to    think    that,   although  somewhat  coloured,   it  nevertheless  contains   a 

narrative  baaed  on  actual  fact.    In  any  case,  it  is  of  more  value  than  the  fragment 

preserved  by    SuBebius.      But  to  the  paragraphs    relating  to  the  Essenes  grave 

objections   have    been   taken  by  R.   Ohle,  whose  arguments  were  declared  to  be 

"  clinching ''  by  a  no  less  competent  authority  than  Kuenen.    Accordingly,  if  Olile's 

statements  sore  assented  to,  the  descriptions  by  Josephus  become  the  earliest  source 

of  our  knowledge  of  Essene  doctrine. 

Hefore  proceeding  to  test  the  observations  of  Josephus,  it  is  necessary  to  allude 

to  his  nse  of  the  name  'E<rtrrjtrot  in  general.     Hitherto,  the  search  has  been  vain  for  the 

Hebrew  word  represented  by  these  Greek  letters.     Even  Professor  Oort  thinks  that 

the  etymology  of  the  word  is  hopelessly  obscure.    But  so  long  as  help  is  not  sought 

from.  Josephus  himself  there  is  room  for  endless  guessing.     Now  in  his  description  of 

be^eged  Jerusalem.,  Josephus  mentions  a  iri/Xi;  'E<r<r^taif,     This  can  be  no  other  than 

the  bid  gate  (riDS'in  TTS^)  twice  mentioned  in  Nehemiah.    The  word  ]^^  thus  points 

to  what  was  old  in  the  institutions  of  Judaism.     It  is  known  that  the  different 

Gpinions  prevalent  in  post-Exilian  Judaism  started  from  the  longing  to  maintain  the 

law  and  to  secure  the  separation  of  Israel  as  a  chosen  people.    Even  the  extreme 

party  of  the  Zealots,  or  those  of  Judas  the  Gaulonlte,  still  stood,  in  the  matter  of 

religion,  upon  the  Pharisaic  basis.    If,  for  the  moment,  his  more  extended  remarks 

regarding  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  are  left  out  of  count,  Pharisaism  as  described  by 

Josephus  had  to  some  extent  departed    from  its  ancient  strictness.    While  the 

Cs&enes  were    staunch    fatalists    as    regards   the  doctrine  of    predestination,  the 

Phajisees  allowed  some  scope  for  human   freedom.     The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes 

&ns  coincided  with  the  oldest  form  of  Pharisaic  piety,  and  as  it  kept  itself  free  from 

aH  <3ontact  with  political  life,  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  slowly  died  out. 

If  tins  view  of  their  characteristics  is  correct,  it  will  be  possible  to  judge  whether 
the  d^K^ption  of  individual  Essenes  in  the  works  of  Josephus  corresponds  with  it  or 
ju>t.  Josephus  refers  to  one  Judas,  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  who  gathered  round 
Inxn  a  circle  of  followers  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  taught  them  the  art  of 
fbretelling  things  to  come.  At  this  period,  therefore  (106  B.C.),  an  Essene  was  not  a. 
person  who  was  prevented  from  entering  the  temple.  Menahem  was  an  Essene  who 
had  sahited  Herod  when  a  schoolboy  as  the  future  king  of  the  Jews,  and  who  at  a 
later  period,  when  Herod  had  actually  become  king,  was  consulted  by  him  as  to  the 
probable  length  of  his  reign.  If  this  is  the  same  Menahem  who  figures  in  Talmud ical 
iRkiitioo,  he  was  a  genuine  representative  of  the  ancient  piety,  and  certainly  did 
not  belong  to  a  sect  who  sought  to  free  the  young  from  a  world  of  wickedness. 
Ad   Essene  named    Simon  is  mentioned  who,  in    the    year  6  a.d.,  arose  under 
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Arohelaeus  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  John  the  Essene  became  ft  general  in  the 
Jewish  army,  and  was  slain  at  the  attack  upon  Ascalon.  In  his  person  an  Essene 
thus  belonged  to  the  Zealots,  and  was  a  man  of  the  old  stamp  who  was  ready  to 
maintain  the  saoredness  of  Israel  with  the  sword. 

When  Josephns  noted  these  particulars  in  his  AnUqvxties^  he  promised  to 
discourse  more  fully  on  the  subject  at  another  time.  His  Wcutb  of  the  Jews,  which 
contains  very  full  details  regarding  the  Essenes,  was  written  some  twenty  years 
earlier  than  the  Antiqudtiea,  So  the  more  extended  description  promised  by 
Josephus  can  be  nothing  else  than  what  we  now  find  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
AntiquitieB,  Hence  it  becomes  doubtful  if  what  we  now  read  in  these  two  books  can 
really  be  the  work  of  Josephus  at  all.  The  earliest  description  of  the  Essenes  as  a 
party  is  found  in  the  treatise  on  the  Jewish  wars.  At  the  very  commencement  we 
read  the  curious  statement  that  the  Essenes  were  Jews  by  birth,  which  implies  the 
possibility  of  a  Jewish  sect  composed  of  persons  who  were  not  Jews.  It  is  further 
asserted  that  they  had  greater  affection  for  one  another  than  the  other  sects.  The 
party  thus  appears  to  have  cut  itself  off  from  the  Jewish  community,  which  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  assertion  that  candidates  for  admission  to  the  sect  were 
subjected  to  a  period  of  probation  extending  over  three  years.  This  whole  description 
is,  in  fact,  a  eulogy  of  the  Essenes ;  and  a  eulogy  by  Josephus  of  a  sect  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  temple  is  incredible.  Josephus  set  great  importance  upon  the 
temple  as  the  visible  surety  of  the  unity  and  sacredness  of  Israel.  The  writer  of  this 
eulogy  and  Josephus  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  person.  Josephus  knew  the 
Essenes,  whose  peculieirity  was  that  they  were  sterner  fatalists  than  the  Pharisees  or 
Sadducees,  that  they  set  up  as  prophets,  and  finaUy  allied  themselves  with  the 
Zealots.  Moreover,  this  description  of  the  sect  is  full  of  words  and  expressions 
which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  vocabulary  of  Josephus,  and  remind  one  of  the 
terms  in  use  among  the  Greek  religious  fraternities  or  among  the  Christians. 
Besides  that  meiny  of  the  usages  and  experiences  ascribed  to  the  Essenes  recall 
those  of  Christianity — such  as  the  holy  supper,  baptism,  persecution,  and  martyrdom. 
The  hand  of  an  interpolator  is  seen  in  the  whole  treatment  of  the  sect,  and  especially 
when  he  states  that  the  Essenes  were  forced  by  the  Bomans  to  eat  uncommon  food* 
he  shows  that  he  cannot  have  been  Josephus. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  much  of  the  information  regarding  the  Essenes  to  be 
found  in  the  Wa/ra  of  Josephus  may,  after  all,  be  the  interpolations  of  a  later  writer ; 
and  suspicion  is  thereby  cast  on  what  is  reported  of  them  by  Porphyry,  Pliny,  and 
Hippolytus,  who  all,  more  or  less,  follow  Josephus  in  their  descriptions.  "Whatever 
the  actual  facts  may  turn  out  to  be,  Dr.  Tideman  desiderates  further  inquiry,  being 
convinced  that  in  the  domain  of  knowledge  di69  diem  docet,  and  that  truth  must  in 
the  end  prevail. 

The  Prooebss  of  Teutonic  Mythology.  By  Dr.  B.  Symons  (Jaarboeh  der 
mjhs-Vniversiteit  te  Qroningen^  1891-92). — It  is  the  custom  in  the  Dutch  Universi- 
ties for  the  Bector  to  deliver,  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  an  address  upon  some 
•  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  special  attention.  These  addresses  frequently  take 
the  form  of  summaries  of  recent  results  in  particular  departments  of  study,  or  of 
critical  estimates  of  the  present  position  of  certain  disputed  questions,  and  many  of 
them  are  consequently  of  considerable  value.  The  address  deUvered  at  the  opening 
of  the  ciurent  university  session  at  Groningen  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  progress 
made,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  study  of  Teutonic  mythology. 

After  glancing  at  the  different  definitions  of  the  term  mythology,  and  at  the 
period  and  manner  of  myth-formation,  Dr.  Symons  proceeds  to  say  that  every  one 
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who  has  thought  or  written  upon  mythology,  from  the  eajrliest  Greek  philosophers 
down  to  Max  Miiller,  Mannhardt,  and  Gruppe,  is  agreed  that  myths  require  to  be 
explained.  All  are  ready  to  admit  that  a  myth  does  not  mean  what  it  appears  to 
mean ;  bat  the  (Edipus  has  not  yet  arrived  who  has  satisfactorily  solved  the  riddle. 
In  these  cj^umstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  history  of  mythological 
studies  does  not  in  aU  respects  yield  a  comforting  picture.  Still,  the  history  of  the 
development  of  mythological  science  has  other  interests  for  us  than  the  purely 
p^kthological.  It  teaches  avoidance  of  the  misconceptions  on  which  earlier  theories 
have  been  stranded,  and  opens  up  the  prospect  of  a  better  future.  The  new  day- 
break aheady  begins  to  show  itself ;  and  the  Germanist  may  point  with  satisfaction 
to  the  fact  that  Teutonic  mythology  even  more  than  her  sisters  has  known  how  to 
protect  herself  from  fantastic  inroads,  and,  earlier  than  they,  has  learned  to  regard 
the  myth  as  a  product  of  historical  development  which  demands  an  exact  historical 
investigation,  and  must  not  be  torn  from  the  place  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  it. 

Antiquity  has  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  in  two  different  ways — the 
ftU^orical  or  symbolical,  and  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  euhemeristic.  Against 
the  former  it  is  nowadays  idle  to  wage  war.  No  one  capable  of  judging  will  deny 
tiiat  myth  is  just  as  little  allegory  as  it  is  mutilated  history.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  tenacity  of  traditions  handed  down  from  classical  antiquity  that  two  theories, 
80  imtrae  and  so  hollow  in  themselves,  should  have  found  supporters  in  modern  times. 
Qpe  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  when  he  sees  that  two  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
eoQtemporary  England — the  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  and  the  powerful  thinker  Herbert 
Speooer-^)ay  homage  to  the  much-abused  but  apparently  attractive  euhemerism. 
Gladstone  discovers  in  the  Greek  mythology  an  obscured  image  of  the  sacred  history 
of  the  Jews;  and  as  regards  Spencer,  the  great  prophet  of  "  ancestor- worship,' 
ihOe  no  one  will  confuse  with  the  follies  of  euhemerism  his  well-known  theory 
that  religion  has  sprung  from  the  veneration  of  the  dead,  still,  when  he  tries  to 
fifid  in  the  existence  of  men,  called  respectively  Sunshine  and  Storm,  the  genesis 
of  a  myth  of  the  bright  sunshine  followed  by  a  dark  tempest,  it  is  not  imnatural 
to  imagine  that  it  is  Herodotus  rather  than  Spencer  who  is  speaking.  The  death 
kneU  of  euhemerism  has,  then,  not  yet  been  sounded,  and  in  justice  it  must  be 
Roognized  that  a  wholesome  warning  is  to  be  drawn  by  mythologists  from  the 
tenadons  life  of  this  method — a  warning  which  has  been  expressed  by  Max  Miiller, 
himself  no  admirer  of  euhemerism,  in  these  words :  "  Those  who  analyse  ancient 
ninths  ought,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  for  this  histcfrical  or  irrational  element,  aud 
oaght  not  to  suppose  that  everything  which  has  a  mythical  appearance  is  thoroughly 
myteal  or  purely  ideal."*  The  other  method,  on  the  contrary,  which  antiquity 
^  transmitted  to  us,  namely,  the  symboUcal  or  aUegorical,  if  it  is  not  now  entirely 
forgotten,  it  is  at  any  rate  banished  for  good  from  science.  Its  last  prominent  repi  e- 
•eotative  was  Creuzer,  whose  Symholik  und  Mythologie  der  alien  Volker  (1810-12) 
ecmtains  the  pure  essence  of  the  cream  of  romanticism. 

The  scientiiio  treatment  of  mythology  dates  from  the  years  1825  and  1835.  In 
6e  former  year  Karl  Otfried  Miiller  pubUshed  his  Prolegomena  zu  einer  vnssen- 
KhafUiehen  Mythologie,  and  in  the  latter  was  issued  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind 
-Jacob  Grinmi*8  Deuteche  Mythologie,  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  Grimm. 
Xot  only  was  he  the  founder  of  Germanic  philology  and  archseology ,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  great  originality  of  mind  as  well  as  of  learning  and  industry.  He  took  the  decisive 
itep  of  no  longer  regarding  myths  as  the  product  of  conscious  speculation,  but  as  ' 
oeatioos  of  the  popular  mind  disposed  to  imagination,  and  seeking  expression  in 

^  Selected  Essays,  li76. 
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metaphor.  But  inexorable  criticism  has  long  ago  began  to  pull  down  the  stately 
structure  of  the  Deutsche  Mythologie,  The  chief  complaint  which  progressing 
knowledge  has  brought  against  Grimm  is  that  he  has  neither  gone  into  nor  answered 
with  sufficient  calmness  the  cardinal  question :  What  can  we  know  of  Teutonic 
mythology  ?  Features  ascribed  by  Grimm  to  heathen  antiquity  have  by  continued 
research  been  discovered  to  have  had  their  origin  in  Christian  symbolism.  Poetical 
personifications,  metaphors  from  the  brain  of  some  mediaeval  poet,  were  for  him 
faded  reminiscences  from  the  world  of  Teutonic  deities.  But  although  nearly  half  of 
the  Mythologie  must  now  be  discarded,  the  imperishable  historical  value  of  the  work 
is  not  thereby  diminished.  The  only  drawback  has  been  that  his  followers  instead  of 
carefully  revising  his  work  where  revision  was  necessary,  have  rather  exaggerated 
his  failings,  and,  what  is  worse,  have  popularized  them. 

From  Grimm's  school  two  scholars  have  sprung  who,  while  at  first  faithfolly 
following  the  track  of  the  master,  speedily  struck  out  new  paths  of  their  own.  These 
are,  Adalbert  Kuhn,  the  founder  of  comparative  mythology,  and  WUhelm  Schwartz, 
one  of  the  first  representatives  of  the  anthropological  tendency  in  the  study  of  myths. 
If  Kuhn  is  the  actual  author  of  the  comparative  method,  its  most  influential  defender 
has  been  Max  Midler,  whose  brilliant  essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,  of  1856,  and 
subsequent  articles,  were  extremely  well  adapted  to  gain  adherents  to  the  new 
science.  The  agreement  between  the  two  schools  was,  it  is  true,  not  perfect ;  for 
while  Euhn  and  his  followers  (Schwartz  and  J.  Darmesteter,  for  example)  sought  the 
starting-point  of  mythical  ideas  largely  in  the  changing  phenomena  of  wind  and 
clouds,  in  the  drama  of  the  storm,  and  the  strife  between  light  and  darkness.  Max 
Mtiller,  on  the  other  hand  (and  especially  Sir  George  W.  Cox),  brought  them,  for  the 
most  part,  into  relation  with  the  sun  and  the  morning  twilight.  A  very  striking 
element  in  the  method  of  the  comparative  mythologists  is  the  importance  which  they 
ascribe  to  language  in  the  origin  of  myths,  properly  so-called.  The  origin  of  the 
myth,  according  to  Max  Miiller  and  Euhn,  is  language  itself ;  mythology  is  an  old 
form  of  language ;  attributes  ascribed  to  natural  phenomena  become  by  metaphora 
independent  mythical  figures ;  polyonymy  and  homonymy  are  the  most  powerful  of 
myth-creating  factors.  But,  vmfortunately,  the  linguistic  science  of  the  comparative 
mythologists  is  not  the  linguistic  science  of  the  comparative  grammarians.  Max 
MUller  once  wittily  called  mythology  "  a  disease  of  language  '* ;  but  one  is  inclined  in 
turn  to  brand  the  method  of  the  comparative  mythologists  as  **a  disease  of  the 
science  of  language."  As  to  the  importance  of  Sanskrit  and  the  Yedas,  a  younger 
school  of  specialists,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  French  scholar,  A.  Bergaigne, 
has  seriously  weakened  the  confidence  hitherto  placed  in  the  traditional  opinion  that 
in  the  Big-Veda  there  lay  concealed  a  world  of  original,  imaifected,  intelligible 
mythology.  Even  in  the  oldest  portions  of  this  "  real  Theogony  of  the  Aryan  races," 
theological  scholarship  and  priestly  quibbling  play  a  prominent  part.  Then,  again, 
the  great  difiference  between  the  original  significance  of  the  myths  and  their  historical 
development  among  the  peoples  who  had  received  them  from  primitive  times  has 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  the  comparative  school.  And,  further,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  contemplation  of  nature  should  have  so  completely  occupied  the 
attention  of  primaeval  man  that  he  had  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  the  life  and  sufiering 
of  the  world  of  hmnan  beings  around  him.  The  net  gain  which  comparative  myth- 
ology has  yielded  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  A  primitive  veneration 
of  the  powers  of  nature  is  one  of  the  bases — we  have  no  right  to  say  tJie  basis — of  the 
religions  and  mythologies  of  the  Indo- German  peoples.  In  truth,  even  this  modest 
result  is  no  longer  undisputed.    At  all  events,  one  of  the  youngest  and  acutest  of 
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myihologists.  Otto  Grmppo,  in  Hs  reforming  zeal,  makes  a  iahula  rasa  of  the  whole 
tiieoty.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  common  names  in  the  Indo-German 
^ngoages  for  the  heavens,  the  morning  twilight,  the  ran,  the  moon,  fire,  wind,  and 
the  cloads  do  not,  as  yet,  afford  a  proof  that  these  natural  phenomena  in  early  times 
Hijoyed  DiTine  adoration. 

Against  this  vie-w  W.  Schwartz  had,  as  early  as  1850,  lifted  np  his  voice  in  a 
pniseworthy  -work  entitled  Der  heuHge  VolJcsglaube  und  das  alte  Heidenthum. 
Unprejudiced  observation  of  the  living  popular  belief  of  the  North  German  peasants 
led  him  to  a  discovery  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  further  progress  of 
iByihology.  In  many  customs  that  are  still  in  use,  in  many  sayings  that  are  still 
current  among  the  people,  there  are  not,  as  Grimm  thought,  preserved  the  occasional 
dregs  of  a  richer  and  fully  developed  mythology,  but  rather  the  germs  and  elements 
from  which  all  mythology  has  been  formed.  Thus  conceived,  mythology  becomes  a 
sahdivision  of  anthropology,  and  its  chief  object  is  to  make  the  concurrent  march  of 
Biyth-fonnaUon  apparent  by  observations  among  the  most  divergent  of  uncivilized 
^peoples. 

The  happy  thought  of  Schwartz  was  not  worked  out  by  him  in  his  later  works 

inlh.  the    desired    caution.     Even  he   strayed  all  too  speedily  into  a  phantastic 

hbynntb   of    naturalistic    expositions.     The  anthropological  method  first  became 

frnxtful  for  Teutonic  mythology  when  united  with  the  strictly  philological  criticism  of 

&£  sources  which,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lachmann,  was  principally  demanded, 

Bcnlcated,  and  put  into  practice  by  Earl  Mullenhoff  in  a  series  of  brilliant  papers 

%3lbehn  Mannhardt  (1831-80)  opened,  on  this  basis,  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 

•I  mythology.      The    perseverance   and    disinterested    devotion    with    which    this 

-iwnarltRble  man  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  mythological  research  Awaken  genuine 

•diTiin^tion,  all  the  more  that  his  life  was  a  continual  struggle  with  oppressing 

Btttoial  cares,  and  with  bodily  suffering  which  dragged  him  to  a  premature  grave. 

In  his  early  writings  a  faithful  follower  of  the  comparative  school,  Mannhardt 

L  learned  to  free  himself  from  its  errors  xmder  the  alternating  influence  of  Tylor 

M^enhoff.     While  others  were  praising  his  Germanische  Mythen  (1858)  as  a 

1^  aiudard  work,  he  had  himself    the  moral  courage  to  characterize  its  results  as 

.  •■aistaken,  anticipated,  or  fragmentary."     He  recognized  that  mythological  studies 

seek  their  starting-point  in  manners  and  customs,  not  in  the  artificial  systems 

riohe  found  in  recondite  sources,  to  say  nothing  of  sagas  and  stories  interlarded  with 

I  influences.     While  he  thus,  so  far,  builds  upon  the  foimdation  already  laid  by 

^Befavajiz,  he  unites  with  it  the  indispensable  philological  criticism.    He  endeavours 

5  hktorically  the  primitive  remains  of  the  oldest  popular  tradition  in  their 

^legiolar  transformation  and  re-formation,  and  seeks  by  a  methodical  comparison  of 

)  parallel  myths  of  other  peoples  to  furnish  the  proof  that  mythical  ideas  have 

from  the  same  root  among  different  peoples  with  striking  uniformity.    In 

'-{■ffticolar,  Ifannhardt   set  before  himself  the  task  of  investigating  the  mythical 

ooiniected  with   agriculture.    Definite  questions  were  scattered  by  him  all 

r  Europe  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  were  answered  by  competent 

Bepeated  jotumeys,  and  the  interrogation  of  the  Danish,  Austrian,  and 

J  msonerA,  which  the  -wars  of  1864  to  1870  brought  to  his  residence  at  Dantzig, 

for  ibe  completion  of  the  material  which  now  finds  a  resting-place  in  the 

'  ai  Berlin.     The  elaboration  of  this  formidable  mass  of  popular  traditions  led 

^^llmAuhlB  r«sulte*      Oradually  there  came  to  light  a  circle  of,  in  the  main,  well- 

/"""t  vthioo-a^rariO'i*  ideas,  the  germs  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  great  age,  and 

"^nm^^  n*'  /mrrezit  eLXXiorxS  Gennans,  Romans,  Slavs,  and  Lithuanians,  while  they 
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exhibited  striking  points  of  agreement  with  the  jfcraditions  of  classical  antiqdtj. 
Thus  in  Mannhardt*8  system  the  brilliant  Olympic  gods  are  torn  from  their  thrones, 
and  a  varied  assembly  of  elementary  spirits  assmne  the  government.  Crowds  of 
demons  which  in  the  notions  of  antiquity  and  in  the  belief  of  modem  country 
people  inhabit  house  and  court,  field  and  wood,  brook  and  lake ;  and  in  particular 
personifications  of  vegetation — **  souls  of  plants,"  as  it  were — these  are  the  oldest 
elements  in  the  formation  of  myths,  out  of  which  gods  and  heroes  were  developed  at 
a  much  later  time.  In  memy  respects  an  entirely  new  light  also  falls  upon  ancient 
mythology  from  the  researches  of  Maimhardt.  The  Greek  dryads  and  hamadryads 
appear  to  be  closely  related  to  the  tree  and  forest  spirits  of  the  popular  tradition  of 
northern  Europe.  The  Cyclops,  as  hill  and  forest  spirits,  show  the  most  remarkable 
agreements  with  the  one-eyed  Russian  Ljeschi,  and  the  Tyrolese  **  Easemiandl " ; 
Thetis  must  reach  forth  the  sisterly  hand  to  the  beautiful  Melusine ;  Demeter,  conceived 
by  Euhn  as  the  thunder-cloud,  and  by  Max  Miiller  as  the  morning  twilight,  is 
identified  by  Mannhardt  in  his  latest  and  ripest  work  (Mythologische  Forschungm) 
with  the  com -mother  of  northern  Europe  and  the  maize-mother  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  is  explained  first  as  Psyche,  then  as  demon,  and  lastly  as  goddess  of  the  grain. 

Mannhardt,  it  is  true,  has  not  escaped  from  the  fatal  blight  which  seems  to  rest 
upon  mythologists,  namely,  over-hasty  generalization  from  ideas  which  within  certain 
limits  are  just  and  excellent.  He  supplies  evidence  that  the  first  germ  of  many  a 
mythical  conception  must  be  sought  in  the  comparison  of  vegetable  life  with  human 
life.  This  is  so  natural  that  in  early  times  unconscious  parallels  were  drawn  between 
the  growth,  blossom,  and  decay  of  the  tree,  and  the  development  of  beast  and  man. 
The  youthful  imaginative  power  of  a  myth-creating  period  did  exactly  what  the 
modem  poet  in  his  tmm  does  when  he  sings : — 

"  Klingt  im  Wind  eln  Wieg«nlied, 
Sonne  warm  hemieder  deht, 
Seine  Aehren  senkt  das  Korn, 
Rothe  Beere  stihwillt  am  Dorn, 
Scbwer  von  Segen  ist  die  Flur — 
Jonge  Fran,  was  sinnst  du  nur  t  ** 

Yet  when  Mannhardt  makes  his  plant-souls,  his  demons  of  vegetation,  responsible 
for  the  initial  formation  of  all  myths,  then  serious  considerations  of  various  kinds 
prevent  us  from  following  him.  His  system  is  too  abstract,  and  takes  for  granted 
conditions  of  culture  which  are  not  always  in  agreement  with  the  trustworthy  results 
of  the  science  of  language  and  of  archaeology ;  and  consequently  it  has  not  met  with 
general  assent.  But  his  calm,  cautious,  critical  method,  which  might  be  called  the 
ethnologico-historical,  has  stood  the  test ;  and  the  assertion  is  warranted  that  by 
Mannhardt  a  new  epoch  of  mythological  resecurch  has  been  opened. 

After  alluding  to  more  recent  speculations,  particularly  to  those  of  Elard, 
Hugo  Meyer,  Sophus  Bugge,  and  Otto  Gruppe,  which  he  admits  to  be  divergent  and 
confusing.  Dr.  Symons  concludes  his  address  with  the  assurance  that  tiiere  are  not 
wanting  encoiu*aging  symptoms  of  a  healthy  progressive  science.  The  old,  long-since 
discovered  sources  have  been  cleansed  from  the  almost  impenetrable  layer  of  dust 
with  which  tradition  has  covered  them.  Diligent  inquirers  are  continually  opening 
new  mines,  the  working  of  which  promises  a  rich  reward.  Faith  in  the  satisfying 
ower  of  a  rationally  thought  out  method  of  interpretation  begins  to  give  place  to  the 
trae  belief  that  to  the  formation  of  myths  in  their  varied  many-sidedness  more  than 
one  principle  may  and  must  have  contributed.  The  conviction  gains  ground  that 
alongside  the  daily  or  periodically  recurring  phenomena  of  nature,  alongside  the 
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fanpoong  events  in  the  life  of  the  individiud,  of  the  family,  of  the  race,  still  another 

root  of  mythical    poetry    must  insist  upon  its  rights,  and  that  is  the  inborn,  and 

bappily  ineradicable,  desire  in  man  to  create  ideals,  and  to  give  them  a  bodily  form. 

And  lastly,  the  triumphs  of  the  historical  method,  which  does  not  msh  with  incon- 

sderate  blindness  in  the  face  of  the  very  nature  of  things,  but  circumspectly  seeks  to 

kice  their  beginnings,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  support  of  mythological 

research.     It  lays  upon  the  earnest  inquirer  the  imperative  duty  of  regarding  every 

mjtii  first  of  all  entirely  by  itself,  of  observing  in  what  relation  its  constituent  parts 

mutaally  stand — whether  they  form  a  unity,  and  whether  all  alike  are  capable  of  being 

ex^dned  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  civilization  of  the  people 

irhere  ^e  myth  is  discovered.    Historical  criticism,  which  not  merely  pulls  down, 

bat  also  builds  up  ;  Tvhich  preserves  us  from  superstition,  but  also  arms  us  against 

unbdief ;    which     expands    our    present    and    illuminates    our    past,    has    already 

accomplished  so  many  deeds  of   wonder,  that  it  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  our 

finnest  trust. 


THE  CENTBAXi  TEACHING  OF  JESUS  CELRIST :  A  Study  and  Exposition  op 
TKK  Five  Chaptisrs  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  xin.  to  xvn.  inclusive.  By 
Thomas  Dehany  Bernard,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  Wells.  (Maomillan, 
1S92.)     pp.  X.,  416. 

Tsas  -vohune  has  grown  out  of  notes  for  lectures  which  were  delivered  as  part  of 
a  Dioeesan  scheme  of  *'  Higher  Religious  Education."  When  the  writer  was  preparing 
ibe  'B^^mpton  Lectures  tor  1864  on  *'  The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testa- 
awnfc,**  no  part  of  ihe  canonical  books  impressed  him  so  deeply  as  the  chapters  in  the 
Po^artb  Goepel,  which  contain  the  final  discourses  of  the  Lord  to  the  disciples; 
ilisiMiiiiyi  M  **  which  close  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  introduce  the  teaching 
of  CSirist  in  the  Spirit  **  (p.  vii.)«  At  the  time  he  was  too  full  of  other  work  to  be  able 
^i»  Sollov  up  ihe  line  of  thought  which  had  been  suggested  to  him ;  but  now,  after  a 
oi  eight-and-twenty  years,  he  has  been  able  to  do  so,  and  the  result  is  a  deeply 
i  and  instructive  study  of  those  marvellous  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  preserved 
lor  Qs  by  St.  John  only,  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  remarked  long  ago,  cannot  be  the 
SnoMHst's  own  composition,  because  they  are  so  immeasurably  above  him. 

Csnon  Bernard  divides  his  subject  into  three  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  first 

•Bi  tiie  third  fairly  balance  one  another.    I.  The  Incidents  (chap.  xiii.).    II.  The  Dis- 

mmam  (xiv.-xvi-).     IH-  The  Prayer  (xvii.).    The  long  central  portion  he  subdivides 

Oi  fte  CDd  of  chap.   adv.     He  holds,  and  probably  quite  rightly,  that  the  words, 

*liMe,  Jet  us  go  hence  **  (xiv.  81),  mark  a  departure  which  was  commenced  but 

I '  and  he  gives  weighty  reasons  for  dissenting  from  Dr.  Westcott's  view  that 

X7  -xviL  irere  spoken  in  the  Temple  courts.    Of  the  five  reasons  given  the  two 

^tre  worthy  of  quotation.     "  4.  It  must  be  felt  that,  against  the  hypothesis  of 

^MLiiJAJuiuint  to  the  Tenaple»  the  silence  of  the  narrative  has  special  force.    Such  a 

AAir'anf?  fnr  snch  reasons  of  fitness  as  are  given  [in  Dr.  Westcott's  Commentary] , 

^zTJ'  I-  have    been   passed  over  without  a  word  of  notice.    6.  Furthermore, 

f^,    - Ke^^  r>Topex  *o  the  situation,  it  appears  on  some  aocouAts  quite  out  of 
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keeping  with  it.  The  Temple,  if  open  to  the  pnhlic,  would  not  be  the  fit  pla-ce  for 
words  to  be  heard  only  by  the  chosen  few ;  and  it  had  never  been  the  scene  of  con- 
fidences with  them,  but  of  public  action  as  in  the  centre  of  the  nation ;  and  now  that 
action  is  over.  Two  days  before  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  last  rejection,  the  stern 
farewell,  and  the  predictive  sentence  of  its  fall.  The  Lord  has  done  with  the  people 
and  the  Temple  "  (p.  201).  Canon  Bernard  is  incHned  himself  to  a  view  which 
Bengel  suggests  in  a  footnote  on  Matt.  xxvi.  80 — ^that  the  supper-room  was  left  at 
ziv.  81,  but  that  the  company  halted  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  open  air  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  house,  and  that  there,  tuh  dio  in  area  hospitiif  the  contents  of  chaps. 
xv.-xvii.  were  spoken.  Is  it  not  simpler  to  suppose  that  they  left  the  table,  but  did 
not  at  once  leave  the  room  ?  A  place  of  the  greatest  privacy  and  solemnity  is  needed 
for  chap.  xvii.  Does  not  the  upper  chamber  in  which  the  Eucharist  had  just  been 
instituted  fulfil  these  conditions  ?  And  how  probable  that  all  should  linger  before 
going  out  into  the  night  I 

Although  he  does  not  state  it  explicitly.  Canon  Bernard  seems  to  hold  that  what 
he  calls  *'  the  elimination  of  the  traitor  '*  took  place  before  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist  (p.  90) ;  and,  although  the  exhortation  in  our  own  communion  service 
appears  to  imply  that  Judas  did  partake  of  the  bread  and  the  cup,  the  contrary  is  on 
the  whole  more  probable.  On  the  silence  of  St,  John,  respecting  the  Institution  of 
the  Eucharist,  Canon  Bernard  thinks  that  it  is  "  inconceivable  "  that  any  later  writer, 
trying  to  get  his  version  of  things  accepted  as  the  narrative  of  the  Apostle,  would 
have  omitted  from  his  report  the  origin  of  the  central  ordinance  of  the  Church; 
whereas  an  Apostle  might  have  good  reason  for  such  omission  (p.  104).  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  secure  argmnent.  No  doubt  part  of  the  Apostle's  reason  for 
omitting  the  Institution  was  that  this  great  fact  had  already  been  sufficiently 
described  by  the  others,  and  sufficiently  explained  in  chap.  vi.  of  his  own  Gospel. 
And  might  not  the  later  writer,  anxious  to  get  his  own  theories  diffiised,  have 
thought  that  the  synoptic  account  of  the  Institution  might  be  left  without  supple- 
ment, so  long  as  the  view  of  it  expressed  in  chap.  vi.  were  accepted?  With  a 
much  Surer  hand  the  author  goes  on  to  point  out  how  close  is  the  connexion 
between  the  farewell  discourses  on  the  night  of  the  Institution  and  the 
Institution  itself.  They  tell  of  immediate,  reciprocal,  and  permanent  relationshipa 
of  Christ  with  His  followers,  and  of  His  followers  with  one  another,  under  a  new 
dispensation.  Thus  "the  Sacrament  incorporates  the  teaching,  and  the  teaching 
explains  the  Sacrament ;  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  St.  John  completes 
the  synoptic  record  "  (p.  109). 

In  a  new  edition  it  would  be  worth  while  always  to  place  at  the  head  of  eacl 
chapter  in  the  volimie,  not  only  a  reference  to  the  verses  to  be  discussed,  but  to  1h< 
chapter  from  which  these  verses  come :  c.ty.,  on  pp.  283,  294,  808,  819,  340,  &c. 
verses  only  are  given.  On  pp.  228,  240,  252,  269,  the  more  convenient  metho< 
is  followed.  Again,  in  the  inside  comers  of  the  psiges  **  chap,  xv.,  chap,  xvi.,"  &c. 
ought  to  be  placed  in  accordance  with  the  chapters  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  rather  tiiai 
in  accordance  with  the  chapters  in  this  valuable  exposition  of  them. 

Alfred  Fi^umxeb, 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 
BSRHABD  OF  ClAIRYAITX,  THE  TiMEB,  THE 

KLkS  Ain>  Uis  Work.  Aq  Historical 
8tudy  in  Eight  Lectures.  By  Rich- 
ABD  8.  Storrs.  NewT  York :  diaries 
8cribner*8  Sons,  18W2,  870,  pp.  xW.,  598, 
$2.50. 

Tliese  lectares,  delivered  originally  at 
Princeton,  and  subsequently  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and  now  print- 
ed with  numerous  notes  and  references, 
ire  exceedingly  well-timed  and  form  de- 
Hghtfol  reading.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
&jare  the  first  really  worthy  presentation 
of  St.  Bernard  in  the  English  language. 

The  author  has  thoroughly  understood  his 
task,  which  was,  not  to  write  a  biography, 
but  to  present  a  man  whose  life  and  activity 
formed  an  epoch  in  history  in  the  various  as- 
pects of  his  character,  and  as  he  stood  re- 
nted to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is 
St.  Bernard  the  hero,  who,  after  conquer- 
ing himself,  ruled  Europe  by  the  simple 
Um  of  his  piety  and  will,  that  is  here  in- 
trodof^  to  us — ^not  the  Bernard  of  valets 
and  criticasters,  to  whom  no  man  is  a  hero. 
Whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  these 
lectures,  the  author  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  with  lacking  that  prime  requisite 
of  tU  successful  presentation,  sympathy 
with  his  subject  His  attitude  toward 
Bernard  is  one  of  intense  admiration  and 
referent  affection,  such  as  the  saint  was 
wont  to  rouse  in  all  who  knew  him  when 
ifife. 

The  book  opens  with  two  introductory 
lectures,  the  first  dealing  with  *'  The  Tenth 
Oentory :  its  Extreme  Depression  and 
F«tf;"  the  second  with  "The  Eleventh 
Geotory :  its  Reviving  Life  and  Promise." 
The  contrast  between  the  two  is  a  real  one, 
tad  18  well  brought  out,  as  are  likewise  the 
erases  of  it.  The  character  of  Otiarlemagne 
ind  the  results  of  his  reign  are  broadly  and 
tnilj  outtiaed.  The  picture  of  the  confu- 
noa  and  barbarism  that  followed  his  death, 
of  the  utter  corruption  in  Church,  State 
aad  society,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  lurid, 
tad  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  fuller  de- 
finestion  t^ven  in  that  most  charming  of 
■orels,  Sdieffel's  Ekkeliard,  comes  hearer 
to  the  truUi.  Nevertheless  it  is  drawn 
vith  a  sure  and  bold  hand,  and  misleads, 
if  at  aU,  rather  through  the  impression 
vkidi  it  produces  than  through  the  facts 
which  it  summarizes  and  interprets.  What 
ii  Slid  of  Gregory  VTI.,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  popes,  and  of  his  infiuence  upon  the 
social  Md  religious  life  of  Europe  is  most 
tdntfrible,  and  does  honor  to  the  author's 
iatelleel  and  sense  of  justice,  no  less  than 
to  his  sdkoUrship.  That  a  Protestant 
derxymaa,  by  no  means  friendly  to  re- 
HgioQs  hidifferentism^  should  be  able  to 


form  a  just  estimate  of  the  man  who  did 
what  was  in  him  to  make  the  papacy  the 
supreme  power  in  Europe,  and  who  claimed 
the  riglit  to  make  and  unmake  kings  and 
emperors  ;  that  he  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize in  him  an  earnest  and  heroic  champion 
of  truth  and  right,  is  surely  a  noteworthy 
fact,  encouraging  us  to  believe  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  true  under- 
standing of  history  will  lead  men  to  such 
a  view  of  divine  truth  as  shall  put  an  end 
to  all  religious  jealousy  and  dissension, 
and  restore  the  visible  unity  of  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Having  carefully  sketched  his  back- 
ground, the  author  proceeds  to  the  real 
subject  of  his  picture,  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  Lecture  III.  deals  with  *'  His  Per- 
sonal Characteristics,"  and  Lecture  IV. 
with  **  His  Monastic  Life."  In  the  former 
Bernard  is  presented  to  us  as  a  perfect 
type  of  ''manhood  fused  with  female 
grace,'* as  tender,  pure,  gentle,  affable,  but 
with  a  will  in  which  all  the  chivalrous 
bravery  of  his  ancestors  is  spiritualized  and 
raised  to  a  white  heat  in  the  flame  of  the 
divine  will.  In  the  latter  he  appears  as 
the  embodiment  of  that  spirit  to  which  the 
things  of  this  earth  seemed  mere  means, 
things  to  be  used,  never  to  be  enjoyed 
(utenda,  non  fruenda),  which  consented  to 
walk  on  this  earth  only  because  such  was 
God's  will,  and  only  to  do  His  work,  but 
whose  life  was  in  heaven,  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  In  accounting  for  Bernard's  char- 
acter. Dr.  Storrs  lays  great,  perhaps  undue, 
stress  on  the  influence  of  his  mother— an 
amiable  mistake,  if  it  is  one.  The  same 
large- mindedness  which  marks  his  estimate 
of  rope  Hiidebrand  reappears  conspicuous- 
ly in  his  views  with  regard  to  the  monastic 
life,  which  he  judges  with  exceeding  fair- 
ness. Indeed,  I  should  not  know  where- 
to find  a  truer  account  of  monasticism  than 
in  this  book.  The  author  is  careful  totteil 
us  repeatedly  that  he  is  no  advocate  of 
monasticism,  and  the  caveat  is  not  uniiAoes* 
sary  ;  for  he  speaks  of  it  with  such  warmth 
of  intelligent  appreciation  that  one  woadairs 
why  he  should  not  champion  it. 

And  our  wonder  is  increased  whisn*  we 
come  to  the  next  lecture  (V.)  in  whlcli.be 
treats  of  Bernard  "as  a  Theologiwii.'"*' 
This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important 
chapter  in  the  book,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
well  done.  It  would  hardly  be  passible  in 
brief  space  to  give  a  better  account  of  mys- 
tical religion  and  theology  than  is  here 
given.  But  two  most  important  questions,, 
bearing  directly  on  the  subjiict  ink»nil>,  are 
omitted  :  (l)the  origin  of  mystic  theology  ; 
(2)  its  relation  to  true  Christian  «theo!o^.. 
How  much  of  mediaeval  mysticism,  is  Greek 
in  its  origin,  coming  from  the  Neo-Piaton- 
ists  through  Dionysius  Areopagita,  and 
how  much  is  essentially  Christian,  is  a  qxie&r 
tion  that  loudly  calls  fas.  aiLJOisver^    i^id 
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louder  yet  this  other  question  :  If  the  mys- 
tical Christianity  of  Dionysius,  Bernard, 
Bona  Ventura,  Thomas,*  and  the  Victorines 
is  not  the  truest,  deepest,  most  esoteric 
Christianity,  what  is  it,  and  what  is  true 
Christianity  ?  Is  the  religion  which  filled 
the  souls  of  the  purest,  sweetest,  and  bray- 
est  of  the  saints,  which  dictated  The  Soul*8 
Pi'ogress  in  Qod,  Tht  Imitation  of  Christ, 
and  the  sublimest  of  Christian  hymns,  and 
which  built  the  most  soul  mspiring  cathe- 
drals of  Europe,  a  mere  diseased  excres- 
cence on  the  fair  form  of  Christianity,  or 
is  it  its  very  soul  ?  Is  Christianity  a  means 
of  elevating  the  human  soul  into  conscious 
union  with  the  all- wise,  all-loving  Spirit  of 
God,  or  is  it  a  mere  sanction  "for  social 
morality  ?  These  are  questions  which  the 
theology  of  Bernard  and  its  effect  upon  his 
life  force  upon  us.  and  which,  in  these  days 
of  perplexed  faith,  imperatively  demand 
an  answer.  Dr.  Storrs  thinks  that  **  proba- 
bly none  of  us  would  be  ready  to  accept  it 
(EEemard*s  theology)  without  large  rescrvar 
lions"  (p.  279),  ana  tiien  goes  on  to  expound 
it  with  a  warmth  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  he,  at  least,  has  no  "  large  reserva- 
tions" to  make.  But,  if  this  is  true— if 
Bernard's  theology  is  the  true  theology, 
and  the  goal  of  the  human  soul  lies  in  mys- 
tic love-union  with  God— then  the  merely 
or  mainly  ethical  Christianity  of  the  day  is 
but  a  pagan  caricature  of  what  Christ  came 
to  teach.  If  Bernard  was  right,  then  we 
are  sadly  wrong  ;  if  we  are  right,  then  he 
deserves  our  commiseration,  not  our  ad- 
miration. If  he  was  right,  tlien  our  lives, 
devoted  so  largely  to  the  things  of  this 
world  and  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of 
them,  and  so  litlle  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
heavenly  consciousness,  is  not  Christian 
life  at  all ;  if  we  are  right,  then  he  missed 
what  is  best  in  life.  \Ve  cannot  escape 
this  dilemma  by  saying  that  Christianity 
manifests  itself  in  one  form  at  one  time,  in 
another  at  another  ;  for  the  question  here 
is  not  one  of  manifestation,  but  of  essence. 
Christianity  is  either,  as  Bernard  thoucht, 
an  effort  to  ascend  to  God  consciousness, 
and  the  Church  is  the  indivisible,  visible 
body  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whose 
indwelling  this  is  accomplished,  or  else,  as 
many  men  now  think.f  Christianity  and 
Church  are  merely  means  for  the  improve- 
ment of  morality.  It  cannot  be  both.  Here 
lies  the  fundamental  difference  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Lecture  VI.,  on  Bernard  "  as  a  Preacher," 
contains  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 

♦  On  the  mysticiem  of  St.  Thomap,  see  the  won- 
derful, recently  ronublighed,  work  of  Thoraas  a 
Vallgornera.  O.  P.,  Mystica  Theolooia  Divi  Thtuna, 
utrimq^ie  TheolofficB  Scholastics  el  Mysticce  Princi- 
pis,  2  vols.,  Turin.  1890-91, 

t  The  author  of  ICcce  Homo,  for  example,  asks, 
'*  What  was  the  ultimate  object  of  Christ's  scheme  ?" 
and  answers :  *'  In  the  language  of  our  own  day,  its 
object  was  the  improvement  of  morality."  {Ecce 
Honw,  p.  100,  Am.  edit.; 


current  belief  that  the  preaching  of  the 
present  day  is  superior  to  that  of  the  olden 
tune,  and  gives  a  kindly  but  judicial  ac- 
count of  Bernard's  sermons.  **  I  Bnd  no 
preacher,"  says  Dr.  Storrs,  **  in  ancient  or 
in  modem  time,  in  whom  this  engaging 
affectionateness  of  tone,  this  readiness  to 
present  the  rich  fruits  of  experience,  have 
been  more  marked  than  in  Bernard.  ,  .  . 
His  whole  philosophy  of  preaching  appears 
summed  up  in  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  young 
abbot :  *  A  sterile  modestjr  is  never  pleas- 
ing, nor  is  humility  praiseworthy  which 
surpasses  the  truth  of  things,  'therefore 
attend  to  your  duly.  Expel  bashfulness 
by  regard  to  that  duty  ;  act  as  a  mas- 
ter. .  .  .  Remember,  too,  to  give  to  your 
word  the  voice  of  a  noble  virtue.  Do  you 
say.  What  is  that  ?  It  is  that  your  works 
chime  with  your  words,  or  mther  your 
words  with  your  works,  so  that  you  take 
care  to  do  before  you  teach.  ,  .  .  Indeed, 
a  sermon,  living  and  efficacious,  is  any  ex- 
ample of  good  work,  making  easily  persua- 
sive what  is  said,  while  it  demonstrates 
that  that  can  be  done  which  is  recom- 
mended '  "  (p.  405). 

In  Lecture  VII.  we  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  fair  account  of  the  famous  controverajr 
between  Bemard  and  Abelard,  though  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  thioughout  that  the 
writer's  sympathies  are  wiih  his  hero,  and 
that  he  does  not  fully  realize  the  position 
of  a  man  whose  intellect  compels  him  to 
cast  doubts  on  the  principles  of  a  glorious 
past  in  favor  of  a  more  glorious  future. 
It  was  hardly  to  Bernard's  credit  that  he 
•was  so  well  appreciated  in  his  own  time ; 
for  the  men  whom  any  age  appreciates  are 
never  far  in  advance  of  it.  Those  who 
*'  disincumber  the  path  of  the  Inlinite"  for 
us  are  rarely  heroes  till  the  grave  closes 
over  them.  Well  for  them  if  ihey  are  not 
poisoned,  crucified,  or  burned  !  Weighed 
m  the  balance  of  history.  Abilard,  with 
all  his  faults— his  rashness,  vanity,  passion, 
restlessness— was  a  greater  man  than  the 
saintly  Bemard.  The  latter  exhibited  the 
dying  past  in  a  glorious  example,  treading 
firmly  in  the  paths  of  unquestioned  tmth ; 
but  the  former  walked  lonely  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  unknown,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  if  he  often  stumbled.  After  all, 
the  Father  greets  the  prodigal  son  with  an 
embrace  which  is  not  accorded  to  him  who 
never  deserts  the  paternal  mansion. 

The  last  lecture  treats  of  Bernard's  '*  Re- 
lation to  General  European  Affairs,"  and 
gives  a  very  dramatic  account  of  his  action 
in  placing  Innocent  II.  on  the  papal  throne 
and  in  organizing  the  Second  Crusade. 
This  seems  to  me  the  least  judicial  chapter 
in  the  book,  the  author  being  too  anxious 
to  maintain  unsullied  the  fame  of  his  hero. 
That  Bernard  was  sincere  in  what  he  did 
we  need  not  doubt ;  but  that  he  acted  like 
a  fanatic,  disregarded  the  simplest  prind- 
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pies  of  human  justice,  and  sacrificed  many 
thousands  of  lives  to  a  childish  fancy,  is 
equally  beyond  question.  The  truth  is, 
with  all  his  unworldliness  and  modesty, 
he  did  not  escape  the  pitfall  i^hich  almost 
certainly  awaits  men  who  come  to  belieye 
that  they  are  the  chosen  messengers  of 
God.  called  to  pronounce  and  enforce  His 
jad^mieDts  with  superhuman  authority. 
But  Bernard  was  more  fortunate  than  either 
of  the  two  men  that  most  resembled  him — 
Hildebraod  and  Savonarola. 

There  is  one  series  of  facts  connected 
with  Bernard  which  Dr.  Btorrs  passes  over 
with  Protestant  unconcern— namely,  his 
well-attested  miracles.  And  yet  these  were 
not  only  the  principal  source  of  the  wider 
influence  which  he  exerted,  but  they  are 
essentially  bound  up  with  that  view  of 
Christianity  which  he  so  passionately  held. 
No  account  of  his  life,  or  even  of  his  faith, 
can  be  complete  which  does  not  give  them 
full  weight  I  cannot  but  hope  that,  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  work.  Dr.  Storrs 
will  give  us  a  chapter  upon  "  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  :  as  a  Worker  of  Miracles." 

There  are  not  many  of  Dr.  Storrs's  state- 
ments that  one  is  disposed  to  question  ; 
bnt  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Lutetia 
means  mud-town  (p.  435 :  see  Zeuss, 
Oram,  CeU,^  p.  15) ;  and  it  is  more  than 
questionable  whether  Dante's  Matilda  has 
anything  to  do  with  *'  the  great  coun- 
tess" (p.  140:  see  Scartazzinl's  edit,  of 
the  Divine  Comedy,  vol.  ii..  pp.  595-617). 
We  have  noticed  but  few  misprints. 
Among  them  are  **  Einseidelin"  (254), 
•EvroulfCaSC).  '^Stagyrite"  (475),  "rece- 
ham"  (445),  *'  St.  Victoire"  several  times. 
One  regrets  to  find  in  the  book  such  dread- 
ful solecisms  as  Gregory  Seventh,  Innocent 
Second,  Peter  Lombard,  etc. 

One  lays  down  this  work  with  regret. 
Though  the  style  can  hardly  be  called  brill- 
iant, it  is  clear,  terse,  strong,  and  unaffect- 
ed, while  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner 
that  holds  the  attention  and  appeals  to  the 
tenderest  emotions. 

Thomas  Davidson. 

3r<fie  T&rk, 

The  Ceittral  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  Study  and  Exposition  of  the  Pi/e 
Cliapters  of  the  Gospel  According  to  St. 
John,  xiii.  to  xvii.  inclusive.  By  Thomas 
Oehajty  Bsrxahd.  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  Wells.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  x,  416, 
♦1.50. 

The  author  of  this  work  u  well  known 
to  many  students  of  the  Bible  as  the  Bamp- 
ton  lecturer  for  1864  on  *'  The  Progress  of 
Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament. "  These 
lectures  have  been  widely  read,  and  have 
dona  good  service  in  helping  to  open  the 
vay  to  an  understanding  of  the  various 
tni^  <tf  teaching  in  the  New  Testament. 


After  nearly  thirty  years.  Canon  Bernard 
now  presents  to  the  public  another  biblical 
study— an  exposition  of  John  xiii.-xvii. 

The  present  work  will  not  attract  so 
much  attention  as  did  **  The  Progress  of 
Doctrine,'*  partly  because  it  is  a  less  im- 
portant contribution,  but  especially  be- 
cause critical  Bible  study  has  made  such 
great  progress  since  the  appearance  of  the 
earlier  work.  In  no  branch  of  theological 
science  have  there  been  so  great  advances 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
as  in  biblical  theology. 

While  '*  The  Central  Teachhig"  belongs 
in  general  to  the  department  of  biblical 
theology,  it  is  not  in  strictness  a  specimen 
of  its  method  and  spirit.  It  is  rather  a  de- 
.  votional  than  a  scientific  book.  The  au- 
thor's purpose  was  religious  rather  than 
critical.  The  book  grew  out  of  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  **  under  a  diocesan 
scheme  of  higher  religious  education." 
The  book  is  written  in  a  most  reverent  and 
devout  spirit,  under  the  presuppositions  of 
a  very  strict  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and 
with  a  constant  aim  to  religious  edifica- 
tion. We  are  far  from  sayinp:  that  the  vol- 
ume will  not  be  useful,  but  we  believe  that, 
a  thorough  critical  handling  of  these  in- 
comparable chapters  in  the  strict  method 
of  biblical  theology  would  have  been  far 
more  useful.  We  believe  that  if  the  ideas 
of  tho  chapters  are  clearly  and  critically 
expounded,  they  can  be  trusted  to  make 
their  own  religious  impression,  even  if  the 
reader  is  not  told  over  and  over  again  that 
the  words  are  **  most  significant,"  and  the 
lesson  taught  '*  most  important,"  and  the 
like.  It  is  not  because  the  book  is  wanting 
in  learning  that  it  adds  nothing  to  our 
understanding  of  the  chapters  treated,  but 
because  the  learning  of  the  author  is  em- 
ployed as  a  basis  of  pious  exhortation  to 
his  readers  and  not  as  a  means  of  giving  a 
robust,  vigorous  exposition  of  the  ideas 
which  the  chapters  contain. 

The  infelicity  of  the  author's  style  is 
often  a  discouragement  to  the  reader. 
Take  a  specimen  almost  at  random.  After 
quoting  John  xv.  26.  27,  he  says  :  *'  There 
is  large  revelation  and  guidance  for  thought 
in  these  words,  each  particular  havmg 
force  in  the  direction  of  theological  state- 
ment, but  here  bearing  intentionally  on  the 
historical  mission  of  the  Spirit"  (p.  253). 
This  is  a  fair  example.  The  style  is  awk- 
ward in  the  extreme.  Few  persons  will 
consent  to  re  read  and  guess  out  sentences 
when  there  is  so  much  good  literature  to 
be  had  in  available  English.  We  have 
never  tried  to  read  a  book  where  the  effort 
required  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
profundity  of  the  thought. 

George  B.  Stevens. 

Yale  University, 

The  Pilgrims,  Puritans,  and    Roger 
Williams,  Vindicated  :  and  His  Sen- 
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tence  of  Banishment  Ought  to  be  Re- 
Toked.  By  Rey.  T.  M.  Mebrdcan.  A.M. 
Boston  :  Bradley  &  Woodraff,  1892, 8yo, 
pp.  zii.,  812. 

We  giye  the  full  title  of  this  work,  fter- 
batim,  literxUim,  et  punetuatim,  for  the  style 
of  the  title  is  also  the  general  style  of  the 
book.  The  methods  of  composition  and 
punctuation  are  the  author's  own.  The 
frequency  of  the  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  printer's  garniture  reminds  us  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Abolition  moyenient, 
when  Oarrison's  printing-office  was  not 
ec^uipped  with  all  the  conyeniences  of  Dc 
Ymne ;  and  when  exclamation  points, 
dashes,  interrogation  marks,  quotation 
points,  parentheses  and  brackets,  and, 
aboyeall  and  below  all.  italics  were  used  to ' 
reinforce  or  eyen  to  do  duty  for  argument. 
Indeed,  this  book  cannot  be  understood  or 
appreciated  without  noticing  these  pecul- 
luitles.  The  general  aim  of  the  author 
seems  to  be  to  outline  the  history  of  New 
England  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
question  of  religious  freedom,  and  to  the 
treatment  of  lioger  Williams,  who  is,  to 
his  mind,  the  representafiye  of  soul  free- 
dom and  the  typical  founder  of  religious 
liberty. 

The  book  is  diyided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  outlines  the  history  of  the  Plym- 
outh Pilgrims  and  their  settlement,  a  chap- 
ter bein^  giyen  also  to  the  Salem  Puritans 
and  to  the  Puritans  of  Boston.  The  story 
of  Roger  Williams'  arriyal  in  Boston,  his 
troubles,  trial,  and  banishment,  is  tfiyen 
with  a  large  quantity  of  typographical  dis- 
play, and  the  religious  intolerance  and  theo- 
cratic arrogance  of  his  persecutors  are  duly 
pilloried  and  castigated  in  the  author'is 
peculiar  style.  Part  second  explains,  in 
three  diapters,  why  the  Hen  tence  of  banish- 
ment passed  a^inst  Roger  Williams  should 
be  revoked.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
the  author's  argument  is  that  posterity 
should  assume  toward  Roger  Williams  and 
the  Puritans  *'  a  most  liberal  and  cordial 
use  of  the  oliye  branch  and  mantle  of  char- 
ity." Now  that  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty  as  advocated  by  Ro^er  Williams 
survives,  while  the  theocratic  system  of 
the  Puritans  has  dissolved  away,  their  sen- 
tence of  banishment  against  him  ought  to 
be  revoked. 

This  argument  of  Mr.  Merriman.  set 
forth  in  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  is  also 
furnished  with  an  index  of  fourteen  pages. 
We  have  stated  the  thesis  mainly  in  his 
own  language.  Yet,  after  all,  he  aoes  not 
tell  us  how  the  sentence  of  banishment 
ought  to  be  revoked,  whether  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  or  by  a  Congrega- 
tional national  council,  or  by  a  general 
mellowing  of  the  theclofirieal  and  sectional 
climate.  William  Eluot  Griffis. 

B(f8U)n, 


Notes  Ain>  Bbief  Rbvikws. 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 

Ths  Begultant  Greek  Text  is  a  recent  pub- 
lication by  Biehard  Francis  Wejpnouth, 
D.Lit.,  Fellow  of  University  College.  Lon- 
don.  (New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
1892,  12mo,  pp.  xix.,  644,  $3.)  It  exhibits 
"  the  text  in  which  the  majority  of  modem 
editors  are  agreed,"  and  contains  also  in 
foot-notes  an  extensive  apparatus  showing 
the  readings  of  Stephens  (1550),  Lachmann, 
Tregelles.  Tischendorf .  Lightfoot,  Ellicott, 
Alfoid,  Weiss,  the  Bftle  edition  (1880), 
Westcott  and  Hort,  and  the  Revision 
Company.  The  work  does  not  profess  to 
be  an  inaependent  collation  of  manuscripts, 
but  a  consensus  of  the  principal  editors, 
not  based  on  a  mere  count  of  numbers,  but 
on  a  weighing  of  the  reasons  adduced  in 
support  of  each  variant  reading.  The 
number  of  scholars  thus  quoted  is  larger 
than  that  used  by  any  previous  editor  in  a 
similar  task.  The  object  had  in  view  has 
been  to  ''  exhibit  in  a  compact  and  intelli- 
gible form  the  latest  results  of  textual  criti- 
cism." The  text  shows  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  the  notes,  the  variant  views  or 
those  out  of  which  the  later  have  grown. 
Having  thus  before  one  the  best  results  of 
previous  study,  one  is  not  only  able  to 
know  but  to  select  To  scholars  the  book 
wUl  be  a  helpful  compendium,  and  to  the 
student  and  minister  it  will  be  of  constant 
value  and  a  necessary  companion  in  the 
study  of  critical  commentaries.  The  vol- 
ume has  but  a  single  external  defect  in  that 
its  type  is  rather  small  for  constant  use. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthews  in  Greek,  edited 
by  Alexander  Kerr  and  Berberi  C.  Tolman, 
professors  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
(Chicago :  Kerr  &  Co.,  1892,  12mo.  pp. 
xxv.,  117,  $1.)  The  editors  use  m  the 
main  the  text  of  Qebhart,  1891,  printing 
in  bold  type  the  words  which  Matthew, 
alone  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  em- 
ploys. The  main  value  of  the  volume  is  in 
the  perspicuous  list  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  made  in  tHe  first  Gospel  hi 
which  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  pas- 
sages are  printed  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
compared.  A  list  of  "  passages  peculiar 
to  Matthew"  and  a  vocabulary  showfag 
how  often  each  word  is  used  in  the  Gk)8pel, 
with  indexes  of  personal  and  geographical 
namefl,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  book  out- 
side of  the  text. 

The  Bible  Remembrancer :  containing  ao 
analysis  of  the  whole  Bible,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  each  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  etc.  (New  York  and 
Chicago :  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  8vo,  pp.  208. 
$1.25.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
volume  contains  ' '  a  large  amount  of  bibli- 
cal information,"  and  to  many  it  will  be  a  J 
valuable  hand-book.    The  introductions  to  S 
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the  biblical  books  are  short,  and  are  writ- 
ten from  a  conservative  position.  The 
analyses  of  the  chapters  are  very  brief,  but 
msr  be  useful  nevertheless.  The  tables 
which  follow  are  historical,  geographical, 
and  topical.  Many  su  b1  ects  are  introduced 
upon  which  8abbath-school  teachers  need 
the  information  here  given.  The  book  is 
Bot  a  "topical  index  of  the  Bible,*'  but 
finds  its  phu:e  beside  such  books  and  sup- 
plements them. 

From  Abraham  to  David.  The  story  of 
their  country  and  times.  Bjr  Henry  A. 
Harper.  (New  York:  MacmiUan  &  Co., 
1892, 12mo.  pp.  viii.,  285,  $1.)  Mr.  Har- 
per  is  already  known  as  a  writer  on  sub- 
jects connected  wilh  the  geography  of 
ralestine  and  the  history  of  me  period 
covered  by  this  volume.  As  an  arlist  he 
had  visited  the  scenes,  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  biblical  narrative  he  has  pre- 
pared a  book  specially  adapted  to  the  use 
of  youn^  readers.  In  his  larger  book, 
"TiieBiDle  and  Modern  Discoveries,"  he 
had  done  more  in  detail  what  he  has  re- 
peated here  in  briefer  shape.  He  has  per- 
formed his  task  very  well,  and  his  book 
will  be  of  assistance  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  The  story  of  biblical  events 
thus  becomes  real  when  it  is  placed  in  its 
local  setting,  historical  and  geographical, 
by  one  whose  knowledge  makes  him  thor- 
oughly competent. 

The  Every  Day  of  Life,  by  J.  R.  Miller, 
D.D.  (Sew  York :  Crowell  &  CJo.,  1893, 
ISmo,  pp.  283),  is  a  neat  little  volume  by 
t  man  well  known  in  certain  denomina- 
tional circles.  He  seems  to  have  gathered 
here  some  of  the  choice  thoughts  from  pul- 
pit and  pastoral  ministrations  through  a 
sstks  of  years,  for  certain!y  they  show  the 
results  of  long  experience  and  a  pondering 
npon  some  of  the  problems  and  oifflculties 
which  beset  the  Christian  life.  The  essays 
tre  sermonettes  which  are  calculated  to  oe 
Tueful  not  only  to  those  who  do,  but  also 
to  those  who  must  bear. 

A  Plea  for  the  Oospel.  By  Oeorge  D* 
Berron.  D.D.  (New  York:  Crowell  & 
Co.,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  vi.,  108.)  This  vol- 
nme  contains  four  sermons  prepared  for 
preachers,  and  so  delivered.  Their  sub- 
jects are  "  Unconsecrated  Service  the  Peril 
of  the  Church,"  "  The  Ooportunity  of  the 
Chorch."  •*  The  Reality  of  Faith,"  and 
*'  The  Faith  that  Overcometh  the  World." 
They  are  vigorous  and  pointed,  the  utter- 
spoes  of  a  man  in  earnest  and  well  con- 
vinced that  he  has  a  message  to  his  fellows. 
Pointed  statements  of  important  truth  are 
frequent  in  these  pages,  one  of  which  may 
he  briefly  cited.  "  The  assumption  that 
own  can  lead  selfish  and  coretous  lives, 
*ai  then  reach  heaven  by  believing  the 
right  thhigs  about  (}od,  needs  to  be  elimi- 


nated from  the  religious  thought  of  the 
Church  of  our  day  as  surely  as  the  sale  of 
indulgences  from  the  Church  of  Luther's 
day.'^   "Opmion  is  not  faith." 

The  Love  of  the  World.  A  book  of  re- 
ligious meditation.  By  Mary  Emily  Com. 
(New  York  :  The  Century  Co.,  1892. 12mo, 
pp.  92.)  The  author  has  given  us  a  beau- 
tiiul  little  volume  of  scattered  thoughts 
which  are  intended  to  elaborate  the  thesis 
'that  **  there  is  nothing  which  is  not,  or 
may  not  be,  religious,  sm  onfy  excepted." 
It  does  not  claim  to  be  '*  systematic,"  and 
it  is  well.  The  thought  is  well  turned  and 
well  expressed,  appealing  to  the  feeling 
and  the  conscience.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
books  harshly  dogmatic,  but  all  the  more 
effective  for  its  gentle  simplicity.  We 
might  quote  many  exquisite  things— little 
gems -but  space  forbids.  It  is  indeed  a 
book  of  meditation,  and  it  calls  the  reader 
also  to  meditation  and  self -searching. 

Tlie  World's  Best  Hymns.  Compiled 
and  illustrated  by  Louis  K.  Harlow.  With 
an  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Churchill.  (Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  xx., 
163.)  A  delightful  selection  of  exquisite 
poetical  writings  which  have  won  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  God*s  people 
through  their  beauty  and  tenderness.  The 
illustrations  also  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
volume  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  object  of  the  compiler  has  been  to 
make  a  "  selection  of  the  best  English  lyri- 
cal religious  poetry  that  has  been  imme- 
diately associated  with  sacred  music,  and 
liallowed  by  long  and  constant  use  in  the 
service  of  song  in  the  home  and  the 
church. '  *    He  has  succeeded. 

The  Essex  Lad  Who  Became  England's 
Greatest  Preacher,  is  the  title  of  a  small 
volume  by  /.  Mdnton  Smith,  being  a  life 
of  Spurgeon  for  young  people.  (New 
York :  American  Tract  Society.  12mo,  75 
cents.)  It  consists  of  the  best  stories  con- 
cerning Mr.  Spurgeon  and  his  work  which 
haye  appeared,  some  of  them  being  exceed- 
ingly good. 

Hiram  Golfs  Eeliffion  ;  or,  the  "  Shoe- 
maker by  the  Grace  of  God . ' '  (New  York  : 
Dutton,  1898,  12mo.  pp.  127,  75  cents.) 
An  account  of  plain  conversations  upon 
religious  topics  of  great  interest  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  truth  is  told  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  a  man  to  whom  all  labor  is  hon- 
orable. The  only  drawback  lies  in  the  use 
of  this  **  vernacular,"  but  perhaps  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  author's  purpose.  The  t  ruth 
is  the  same,  however,  whatever  its  garb. 

8t.  Augvstine.  A  story  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  America.  By  John  R.  Musiek. 
(New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1892, 
$1.50.)  The  scene  is  Florida  and  the  dato 
1565  or  thereabouts.    The  period  is  one 
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which  receives  scant  attention  from  the 
historian.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  the 
history  of  our  country  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  the  massacre  of  »t.  Bartholomew,  and 
tliat  an  episode  of  the  same  persecution 
was  enacted  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  On 
this  incident  the  author  has  seized  and 
utilized  it  for  his  own  purposes.  The 
story  is  interesting,  and  will  direct  atten- 
tion to  these  facts. 

TfieBibleandBnglM  Prose  8ipk.  Selec- 
tions and  Ck>mments.  Edited  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Albert  8.  Cook,  Professor  of 
the  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
Yale  University  (Boston  :  Heath  &  Co.. 
1892,  12mo,  pp.  Ixx.,  61),  and  The  Literaiy 
Study  of  the  Bible,  by  Richard  O.  MonUon, 
A.M..  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Chicago.  (The 
same,  1898,  12mo,  pp.  78.)  These  books 
are  quite  similar  in  purpose,  in  that  each 
regards  the  Bible  in  its  English  dress  as  a 
literary  production  and  entirely  apait  from 
its  religious  value.  The  genesis  of  the 
former  is  to  be  found  in  the  quotation 
given  from  Ruskin^s  Praterita,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
upon  his  own  development.  From  that 
germ  the  book  has  grown.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  Scripture  selections  are 
those  mentioned  by  Ruskin  without  addi- 
tion or  subtraction.  The  main  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  citations  from  a  num- 
ber of  writers  who  have  testified  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Bible  has  exerted  upon 
modes  and  habits  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Professor  Moulton's  book  is  a  uni- 
versity extension  syllabus  intended  for  use 
in  connection  with  or  independently  of  the 
author's  course  of  lectures  on  the  study  of 
the  Bible  from  the  literary  side. 

Cfiarles  H.  Spwryeon,  our  AUy,  ByJus- 
tin  D,  Fulton,  D.D.  (Chicago:  H.  J. 
Smith  &  Co.,  1892, 12mo,  pp.  436.)  **  Spur- 
geon  was  our  ally  in  proclaiming  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  in  fightmg  Ro- 
manism, in  defending  the  Bible  as  essential 
to  the  life  of  liberty,,  in  lifting  the  warning 
signal  of  danger  concerning  '  The  Down 
Grade  *  and  the  so-called  '  New  Theology,' 
and  in  defending  at  every  cost  what  he 
thought  truth. '^^  But  in  some  things  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  the 
great  preacher  waa  right,  for  he  heads  a 
chapter  thus  :  *'Onthe  Commimion  Ques- 
tion Far  Astray/*  and  of  him  it  is  said 
**  he  must  stand  forth  as  an  illustration  of 
the  dire  effects  of  attempting  to  improve, 
for  any  reason,  upon  the  Divine  order  of 
the  Ordinances*'  [!]  The  volume  is  writ- 
ten in  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for  call- 
ing a  red-hot  style,  and  the  author  does  not 
mince  his  words  or  temper  his  judgment. 
The  book  also  bears  proof  of  hastv  prepa- 
ration and  execution,  as  it  contains  not  a 
few  typographical  errors. 
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Ing  (ProrcKSors  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin).  The 

Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Greek.    Edited  by .    Chi- 

ca;;o  :  Kerr  &  Co.,  1898.    18mo,  pp.  xxv.,  116,  $1.00. 

Iiee8»J.  Cameron,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Life  and  Con- 
duet.  IBible-Clase  Text-booki».}  New  York  :  Ban- 
dolph,  1892.    18mo,  pp.  viii.,  114. 

M*01ymont,  J.  A.,  B.D.  The  New  Testament 
and  its  Writere.  New  York:  Randolph,  1801 
18mo,  pp.  vi.,  156. 

MoMinn,  Edwin.  Thrilling  Scenes  in  the  Per- 
sian Kingdom.  The  story  of  a  scribe.  New  York  : 
Hunt  A  Eaton,  1898.    18mo.  pp.  883. 

Man  and  the  State.  Studies  in  Applied  Soci- 
ology. Popular  lectures  and  discussions  before  the 
Brooklyn  Ethical  Association.  New  York  :  Apple- 
ton,  imi,    18mo,  pp.  xiii ,  558,  $8.00. 

Matheson,  Georee,  D.D.  The  Distinctive  Mes- 
sages of  the  Old  Religions.  New  York  :  Bandolph 
&  Co.  (incorp.);  Edinburgh:  Blackwood,  1892. 
18mo,  pp.  842,  $1.75. 

Merrill,  George  E.,  Rev.    The  Holy  Ordinance 

of  Marriage.   Arranged  by .    Boston:  Silver, 

Bordett  &  Co.,  1898.    16mo,  pp.  47. 
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HorehoTue,  Frederic  Cook.  Some  American 
Chorchmen.  Milwaukee :  Toung  Charchman  Co., 
VSa.    Umo,  pp.  MO,  $1.00. 

Muir,  PearsoD  M'Adam,  Rev.  The  Chorch  of 
Scotland.  A  sketch  of  it«  hbtorv.  New  York: 
Bandolph,  1892.     Ishno,  pp.  96. 

Ninde,  H.  S.,  Bowne,  J.  T.,  and  Ulil,  Ers- 
Uoe.  A  Handbook  of  the  Hltitonr,  Organization 
and  Methods  of  Work  of  Yoani;  Men's  Christian 
Aasoctations.  New  York  :  Intemat.  Com.  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  18«.    ISmo,  pp.  619. 

Banney,  Rnth  Whitaker.  A  Sketch  of  the 
Livw  and  .MiMionary  Work  of  Rev.  Cephas  Bennett 
iDd  hit  wife,  Stella  Kneeland  Bennett.  1829-1891. 
Bogion  :  Silver,  Burdett  A  Co.,  1898.  12mo,  pp.  148. 

Smith,  J.  Manton.  The  Essex  Lad  who  Became 
Eodand's  Greatest  Preacher.  The  life  of  Charles 
Haadon  Spnrgeon,  for  young  people.  New  York  : 
Amer.  TracL  Soc.    12mo,  pp.  169. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  D.D.  Handbook  of  Chris- 
lita  Evkleucee.    New  York :  Randolph.    ISmo,  pp. 

Stokes,  G.  T.,  D.D.  (Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
EDrtory  in  the  University  of  Dnbliu).  The  Acts  of 
ite  AposHes,  VoL  II.  New  York :  Armatroug  & 
bon,  IStf.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  480,  $1.90. 

Strrker,  Melancthon  Wooleey.  Dies  Irae.  The 
icreat  airK*  uf  Thomas  de  Celano.  New  York  and 
Chica^ :  Bevell  Co.,  1893.    12mo,  pp.  52,  80  cts. 

Talmace.  T.  De  Witt.  **  Ready  !  ay.  Ready  I" 
ud  other  addressee.  Philadelphia  :  Historical  Pub- 
liihing  Co.,  189tt.    12mo,  pp.  m 

Talmage»  T.  De  Witt.  From  the  Pyramids  to 
tte  AcrapoiiA.  Sacred  places  seen  through  biblic&l 
ipectadea.    Same,  1892.  12mo,  pp.  288. 

Timely  Topics.  Political,  Biblical,  Ethical, 
Plactical.  Discussed  by  college  presidents,  urofes- 
B018  and  eminent  writers  of  onr  time.  New  York  : 
£.  B.  Treat.  1802.    ISmo,  pp.  801. 

Weidner.  Revere  Franklin,  Prof.  Stndles  In 
Ui*  Book.  Old  Testament— First  Series,  Genesis. 
5ew  York  and  Chicago  :  Revell  Co.,  1892.    Pp.  HI. 

Wilson,  William  T.,  Rev.  Oate  Rector  of  the 
Chorch  of  the  Mediator,  Kinssbridge,  New  York). 
The  Ideal  Humanity  and  other  Pariah  Sermons. 
With  some  words  commemorative  by  the  Right 
Ber.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.  A  memorial  volume, 
edited  by  his  wife.  New  York  :  Thomas  Whltlo- 
ker,l>»e.    8vo,  pp.  XV.,  852,  ^.00. 


THE  FEBRUARY  IfAGAZINES. 

Habpeb*s  Maoaxinb  for  February  contains : 
-Tiremh  Night,*'  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey ;  •♦  Whittier: 
Xotes  of  his  Life  ana  of  his  Friendships,"  by  Annie 
PWds ;  *'  Ll^e''  (a  story),  by  Robert  Cj,  V.  Meyers  ; 
*•  Sew  Orleans.  Our  Southern  Capital,"  by  Julian 
Balph;  ^'The  Redbird"  (a  poem),  by  Madison 
C»TOn  ;  "  Tio  Juan'*  (a  story),  by  Maurice  Kings- 
ley  ;  "L'Ordre  de  Bon-Temps,  Port  Royal,  1606"  fa 
poeBi\  by  waiiam  McLeUan  ;  **  The  Refugees:" 
a  Tale  of  Two  Continents,  by  A  Conan  Doyle  ; 
'*Brwtolinthe  Time  of  Cabot,"  by  John  B.  Ship- 
ley :  **  Horace  Chase"  (a  novel),  by  Constance  Fenl- 
noreWoolson,  Part  II.;  "The  Woman's  Exchange 
flfampklnsvllte,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart ;  "  Rec- 
oBeetions  of  George  William  Curtfe,"  by  John  W. 
Chadwick-  • 

Tei  February  Ciwturt  contains  :  "Portrait  of 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,"  Frontispiece ;  '•  An  Em- 
nuiy  to  Provence."  I.,  Thomas  A.  Janvier :  Bal- 
cpay  Stories :  I.  "  Miml's  Marria^,"  II.  "  TheMIra- 
«  Chapel,"  Grace  King;  "Sweet  Bells  Out  of 
Troe,"  IV.,  Mrs.  Bniton  Harrison  :  "  Stray  Leaves 
"oai  a  Whaleman's  Log,**  James  Temple  Brown  ; 
"Fntu  Uszt,"  Camille  Salnt-SsSns  ;  " Benefits 
?»P>t,"  IIL,  Wolcoa  Balestier  ;  "  Prom  Dawn  to 
5j^ni«e,"  Esther  Bemon  Carpenter  ;  "  The  Voice 
y  TenoTBon,"  Henry  Van  Dyke ;  Spring  Songs  : 

"rae  Mooming  Dove,'*  drawn  by  Mary  Hallock 
™e;  "An  Art  Impotns  in  Turkey,'^  John  P. 
P«w ;  "Oeocds,**  Joha HaU Ingham ;  "Purity," 


Siinted  by  William  Thome;  "Goliath,"  Thomas 
alley  Aldrich  j  "  Lovers  In  London,**  Violet  Hunt; 
The  Coemopolis  City  Club  :  II.  "  The  Club  Gets 
to  Work,"  Washington  Gladden  ;  *'  On  a  Head  of 
Christ  by  Ouintln  MaWys  **  Bessie  Chandler  ;  "  Life 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,"  John  Fairlic  ;  "Leaves 
from  the  Autobiography  of  Salvlni,"  Tommaso  Sal- 
vini ;  "  The  Professor's  Aberration,"  Florence  Wat- 
ters  Snedeker  ;  "  The  Lustigs,"  Mrs.  Schuyler  van 
Rensselaer:  "A  Voice  for  jRussia,"  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Russian  Legation  in  Washington,  Pierre 
Botkine  ;  "  Preliminary  Glimpses  of  the  Fair," 
Clarence  Clough  Buel. 

The  contents  of  Scribner*b  for  February  are  : 
**  A  Regular  Trainer,*'  frontispiece  ;  "  From  Venice 
to  the  Gross- Venedlger,*'  by  Henry  Van  Dyke ; 
"  Personal  Recollections  of  Charles  Sumner,**'  by 
the  Marquis  de  Chambnm  :  "  The  Florentine  Art- 
ist,** by  E.  H.  Blashfleld  and  £,  W.  Blashfield  :  "  A 
Memory  :  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich,"  by  Edith  M.  Thom- 
as ;"  To  Her.**  by  T.  R.  Sullivan  ;  "  From  Spanish 
Light  to  Moorish  Shadow,*'  by  Alfred  Jerome  Wes- 
ton ;  Stories  of  a  Western  Town  :  VI.  "  Harry 
Lossing,"  by  Octave  Thanet  ;  "  Impressions  of  a 
Decorator  In  Rome**  (Second  Paper,  Conclusion),  by 
Frederic  Crowninshield  ;  *•  Shall  I  Complain  ?"  by 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton  ;  "  The  One  I  Knew  the 
Best  of  Air*  (a  memory  of  the  mind  of  a  child),  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Chapters  V.-VU  ;  "  How 
the  Battle  was  Lost,'*  by  Lloyd  Oeboume. 

Tbb  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  contains : 
"Old  Kaskaskhi."  part  second,  Mary  Harrwell 
Catherwood  ;  "  Books  and  Reading  In  Iceland,** 
William  Edward  Mead  :  "  Penelope^s  English  Ex- 
periences,** part  second,  Kate  Douglas  Wlggin; 
''The  English  Cambridge  In  Winter?*  AlberTGIl- 
lette  Hyde ;  **  Underthe  Far-  West  Greenwood  Tree,'* 
Louise  Herrick  Wall ;  "  The  Feudal  Chiefs  of  Ac- 
adia **  IL,  III^  Francis  Parkman  ;  "Count  Rum- 
ford,**  George  E.  Ellis :  "  The  Eavesdropper,"  Bliss 
Carman  ;  "  Alex  RandalFs  Conversion,*^  Margaret 
Collier  Graham ;  "  The  Courage  of  a  Soldier,'* 
S.  R.  Elliott :  ••  White  Mountain  Forests  In  Peril," 
Julius  H.  Ward  ;  "  Hegesias.*'  Edith  M.  Thomas  ; 
"Shakespeare  and  Copyright,**  Horace  Davis; 
"Thomas  William  Parsons,'*^ Richard  Hovey. 

The  contents  of  Lippincott's  for  February  are 
as  follows:  "The  First  Flight,'*  Julien  Gordon; 
*'  Men  Who  Reigned  :  Bennett,  Greeley.  Raymond, 
Prentice,  Forney,"  Hon.  John  Russell  Young ; 
"Palinode,"  Charles  Washington  Coleman  ;  "Jo- 
slah's  Alarm,*'  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  ;  "  A  Remorse," 
E  W.  Latimer,  from  the  French  of  Hlppolyte  Lu- 
cas ;  "  Wrestling"  (Athletic  Series),  Herman  F. 
Wolflf ;  "  Trust '^  Flov  Campbell  ;  "  Tlie  Russian 
Approach  to  India,"  Karl  Blind  :  "  Change,"  C.  L. 
Whitney  ;  "  New  Philadelphia,*^  Chariea  Morris  ; 
"  Bobolink.**  Daniel  L.  Dawson  ;  "  The  FIrst-Bom 
of  the  Orchard,'*  Francis  Wilson  ;  "  Love's  Sea- 
son," Ella  Wheeler  WUcox  ;  "  Recollections  of 
Seward  and  Lincoln,'*  James  Matlack  Scovel  ; 
"  With  a  Match-Box,"  Chariotte  FIske  Bates ; 
"Seventh  Commandment  Novels,**  Miriam  Coles 
Harris ;  "  An  Organ  and  a  Reform,*'  Frederic  M. 
Bird  ;  "  Men  of  the  Day,"  M.  Crofton. 

Thb  contents  of  Thb  Cosmopolitan  for  February 
are :  Frontispiece,  James  G.  Blaine ;  "  Monte  Car- 
lo," H.  C.  Famham;  "After  Mist  In  Winter,** 
Archibald  Lampman  ;  "The  Beet-root  Sugar  In- 
dustry,** H.  S.  Adams;  "Oriental  Rugs,"  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin  ;  "Tokl  Murata,"  Sewall  Read;  "James 
G.  Blatne,"  T.  C.  Crawford  ;  "  I  Know  Not  if  I  Love 
Thee"  (poem) :  "  The  Evolution  of  Naval  Construc- 
tion," 8.  Eardley  Wllmot;  "June.  1998."  Julian 
Hawthorne;  "The  Unlllumined  Verge,"  Robert 
Bridges  :  "  Democracy  and  the  Mother  Tongue," 
John  Coleman  Adams  ;  "  The  Great  Railway  Sys- 
tems of  the  United  States— The  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F4.'*  Charles  S.  Gleed :  "  Suffrage.''  E. 
E.  Hale ;  "  Cachuca  Amorita,"  Wilson  De  Meza ; 
"  Lullaby,"  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy:  "A  Travel- 
ler from  Altruria."  W.  D.  Howells  ;  "Dusk,"  Will 
lam  Wilfred  Campbell ;  "  Lord  Beaconsfleld,"  Adam 
Badeau  ;  "Rebellion  and  Revolution,"  Charles  W. 
Coleman. 
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Abbreviations  of  Maiotfine  Titles  used  in  the  Index  of  Periodicals. 


Af .  M.  K.  R.  African  M.  B.  Church  Review.   (Qnar- 

M.  H. 

terly.) 

Miss.R. 

A.  It 

Andover  Review. 

N.  H  M. 

B.8. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.    (Quarterly.) 

K.  W. 

B.  W. 

The  Biblical  World. 

O.D. 

B.Q.R. 

Baptist  Quarterly  Review. 
Church  ( ;narterly  Review. 
Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly. 

P.M. 

Oh.  Q.R. 

RILR. 

cmTq- 

c.  P.  s: 

Cumberland     Presbyterian    Review. 
*  Charities  Review. 

(Quarterly. 
R.  Q.  *R. 

C.T. 

Christian  ThouKht. 

Ex. 

Expositor. 

8  A.  H. 

Bx  T. 

Expository  Times. 

8.M. 

G.  W. 

Good  Words. 

T.  Th. 

H.R. 

Homiletic  Review. 

T.Tr. 

W 

Lutheran  Quarterly. 

Methodist  Review.    (Bi-monthly.) 

Y.R, 
Y.  M. 

Missionary  Herald. 
Missionary  Review. 
Newbery  House  Magairtna. 
The  New  World. 
Our  Day. 

Preachers*  Magazine. 
Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
Presbyterian  and  Reiormed  Review. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
Reformed  Quarterly  Review. 
Religious  Review  of  Reviews. 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
The  Thinker. 
The  Treasury. 
The  Yale  Review. 
The  Young  Man. 


^Esthetic  In  Religion,  The.  J.  W.  Wright,  MR 
Aniostic  Labyrinth,  A  Clue  to  the,  Compton  Reade, 

RRR.  

Angels  of  God.  The,  J.  L.  Harris,  TTr. 

Annihilailon,  Robert  L.  Dabney,  PQ. 

Beneficence  of  the  Church,  The  Pastor  In  Relation 

to  the,  A.  T.  Pierson,  HR. 
Bethel,  Jacob's  Vision  at,  Archibald  Henderson, 

ExT. 
Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,  W.  Jackson, 

CMQ. 
Bible  in  Modem  Theological  Education,  The  Place 

of  the  English,  Professor  Taylor.  AR. 
Biblical  Theology,  What  is,  and  What  is  its  Method? 

George  B.  Stevens,  BW. 
Boston  Monday  Lectures.  Joseph  Cook,  OD. 
Calvin  and  Scrvetus,  Philip  Scbail,  RC^ 
Celibacy.  Clerical,  C.  C.  Starbuck,  HR. 
Cheerfulness,  The  Gains  of.  John  Clifford,  8M. 
China,   Missionary  Progress  in,  John  Chalmers, 

MissR.  .7        ^        --, 

Christianl^.  Paul's  Conception  of,  A.  B.  Bruce,  Ex. 
Christian  Life  and  Thought,  Leaders  of  Widening, 

Agnes  Maule  Machar,  AR. 
Christ  the  Chief  Comer  Stone.  A.  J.  Heller,  RQR. 
(Thrist,  The  Difficult  Words  of,  James  Stalker,  Rx. 
Christ.  Three  Pictures  of  the  Infant,  NHM. 
Church  and  Saloon  as  PotiUcal  Antagonists,  John 

G.  Woolley,  OD. 
Church  and  the  Masses,  The,  R.  V.  Hunter,  PRR. 
Church  Army  Samaritan  Office,  The,  H.  L.  Hamil- 
ton, RKR 
Church  of  England.  Reflections  on  the  Past  of  the. 

Canon  Furse.  NUM. 
Church  Movement  in  1883,  A  Layman's  Reminis- 
cences of  the,  G.  W.,  NHM. 
Church's  Needs.  The,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  CMQ. 
Columbus  :  A  Modem  Abraham,  R.  S.  MacArthnr, 

TTr. 
Criticism  and  the  Common  Life,  A.  A.  Berle,  B8. 
Daughter  of  Tyre,  The,  W.  P.  Livingston,  TTr. 
Discovery  of  America,  Providential  Preparations  for 

the,  H.  M.  Scott,  OD. 
Discovery  of  America,  The  Causes  which  Led  to  the, 

John  B.  Kleffer,  R(iR. 
Disestablishment  on  the  Irish  Church,  The  Effect 

of,  RCh. 
Doctrine  of  Election,  Some  Homiletic  Uses  of  the, 

Herbert  W.  Lathe,  B8. 
Educational  Statistics,  Some  Recent,  W.  H.  Norton, 

MR. 
Education  of  Women  in  Foreign  Fields,  Industrial, 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey.  MissR. 
Ethnic  Religions  and  Christianity,  A  CTomparatlve 

View  of  the,  T.  McKendree  Stuart,  MR. 
Evangellum  Secundum  Petrum,  J.  O.  F.  Murray, 

Ex. 
Parrar  at  Home,  Archdeacon,  8M. 
Geologic  Time  Ratios  and  Estimates  of  the  Earth^s 

Age  and  of  Man's  Antiquity.  Warren  Upham,  B8- 
Gospel  in  Nature,  The,  H.  H.  Moore,  MR.  . 


Gospel  Saves  or  Hardens,  The,  late   Archbishop 

Magee,  GW. 
Green,    Professor  Thomas    Hill,    James    Iverach, 

ExT. 
Hezekiah,  Sargon.  and  Sennacherib,  Joseph  Homer, 

MR. 
Higher  Education,  The  Place  of  the  College  in,  H. 

T.  Spangler.  RQR. 
Holy  Scripture,  Calvin's  Doctrine  of,  Danlap  Moore, 

Holy   Scripture,  The   Diffusion   of,   R.    N.   Cast, 

Hort,  The  Late  Professor,  J.  Armltage  Roblnsoo ; 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  Ex. 
Humanity  and  Universal  Meditation  of  the  Ohriat, 

The  Eternal,  Wm.  Rupp.  RQR. 
Imagination.  Uses  of  the,  John  C.  Molloy,  PQ. 
Influence  of  Christ  on  Character,  The,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Ripou,  GW. 
Intematlonal   Lessons    Historical   Studies    In  the 

Scripture  Material  of  the,  George  S.  Goodspeed, 

BW. 
Judaism  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  Joea>h  Strauss, 

ExT. 
Lodging  Houses  of  London,  The  Common,  8.  M. 
Lord's  Prayer,  Exegetic  Studies  on  the,  F.  W.  Fiar- 

rar,  Ex. 
Man  ?  What  is,  H.  H.  Moore,  CMQ. 
Micah,  The  Book  of,  S.  Sellery,  CMQ. 
Missionary,  The  Christian,  the  Pioneer  of  Civillzs- 

tions,  W.  Williams,  CMQ. 
Missions,  The  Century  of,  F.  Edwards,  MissR. 
MSS.,  An  Important  Discovery  of,  Lester  Bradner, 

Jr..  BW. 
Nineteenth  Century  One  of  Preparation,  The,  Joslah 

Strong,  MissR. 
Northfleld,  Dr.  Pentecost  at,  H.  6.  HarUler,  MistB. 
Old  Testament,  The  Teaching  of  our  Lord  as  to  the 

Authority  of  the.  C.  J.  Ellicott.  ExT. 
Old  Testament  Work    in  Theological  Seminariea, 

The  Development  of,  Owen  H.  Gates,  BS, 
One  In  Charity,  Silas  K.  Hocking.  SM. 
Presbyterianism  in  History,  W.  J.  Lisle,  PQ. 
Prosbyterianlsm,  Some  Popular  Misconceptions  of, 

Samuel  M.  Smith,  PQ. 
Present-Day  Preaching,  Mark  Gdy  Pearse ;  A.  W. 

Thorald,  PM. 
Progress  of  the  Cliurches,  The,  RCh, 
Prophecy,  The  Conditional  Element  in,  S.  Bomham   ^ 

Reading,  The  Art  of.  Canon  Fleming,  RRR. 
Reiff  base,  1780-1748,  Papers  In  the,  J.  H.  Dobte, 

Religions  In  America,  Recent  Movements  In  the  His- 
torical Study  of,  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  BW. 

Revelation  the  Answer  to  Agnosticism,  Professor 
Wolf,  TTr. 

Revelation,  The  Progressive  Nature  of,  C.  S.  Ger- 
hard, HR. 

Revised  Version  In  Australia,  The,  Sanmel  Thorn* 
ton,  ExT. 
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B  ztL,  Apologetic  Argament  from  the  Namee 

ta/Bx. 
Bomane,  Pud's  Parpoee  in  Writing,  M.  W.  Jacobns, 

PQ.  "^ 

St  Lake  xxii.  35-88,  Study  of»  Arthur  Wright,  ExT. 
St  Paul  and  Inspiration,  George  T.  Purvea.  PRR. 
St  Petei,  The  Qo«pel  and  Apocalypee  of,  W.  M. 

Crook,  RCh. 
Saul's  Experience  on  the  Way  to  Damascus,  Emeet 

D.  Bonon,  BW. 
Sdeoce  and  Christ,  William  W.  Kinaley,  BS. 
Sdenifflc  Progress.  Twenty-live  Years  of,  William 

Nonh  Rice,  BS. 
Sermon,  A  Children's,  H.  J.  Wilmot-Buxton,  PM. 
SermoDB,  How  Men  Get  their,  John  Edwards,  PM. 
SheUqr,  Percy  Bysshe,  Kenyon  West,  AR. 
81moQ  Bar-Jona  :  The  Stone  and  the  Rock,  Mrs.  T. 

C.  Porter,  RQR 
Sool-Winners,  J.  J.  Fleischmann,  TTr. 
Soath  America  and  the  Papacy,  George  W.  Cham- 

t)erlain,  MiasR. 
Soothera  Seas,  Life  in  the,  J.  E.  Newell,  SM.' 
Spnlt  and  the  Splrit-bom,  The,  John  Reid,  ExT. 
Axaikm,  The  Ethical  Basis  of,  William  W.  Mc- 
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CHRONICLE. 
(Clo$M  Ofh  the  20^4  qfeach  month.) 

Dee.  21.  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hornby, 
Bishop  of  Nyassaland,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London. 

Dec.  24  Conference  of  the  representatives  of  Bap- 
tist theological  seminaries  in  New  York. 

Dec.  27.  Laying  corner-stone  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  Y'ork  City. 

Dec  28-29.  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History  In  Washington,  D.C.  One  of  the 
most  important  Items  that  came  up  before  this  so- 
ciety at  this  meeting  was  in  regard  to  the  series 
of  church  histories,  in  ten  volumes,  taking  up 
in  a  succinct,  unbiassed  way  the  various  denomina- 
tions in  America.  The  series  Is  under  the  general 
editorial  management  of  Philip  SchafT,  D.D.,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst.  LL.D  ,  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D., 
Henry  C.  Vedder.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  LL.D.  It  is 
expected  that  the  first  volume  will  be  issued  Janu- 
ary 1, 18M,  and  that  the  others  will  follow  at  regular 
intervals  of  three  months. 

Dee.  29-80.  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  Exegesis  In  New  York. 

Dec.  28.-Jan  4.  Decennial  Missionary  Conference 
of  India  at  Bombay. 

Dee.  2^-80.  National  University  Extension  Con- 
ference, Philadelphia. 

Jan.  8.  Anti-Gambling  mass-meeting  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Evangelical  Alliance 
of  the  United  Stales,  In  New  York. 

Jan.  9.  Formal  acquittal  of  Dr.  Briggs  on  the 
charge  of  heresy. 

Jan.  10.  Election  of  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw 
D.D.,  Rev.  Lewis  Lanopman,  D.D.,  and  Dr.  Henry 
D.  Noyes,  directors  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Jan.  11-19.  Conference  of  churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System  on  Foreign  Missions  iu  New 
York  City. 

Jan  12.  Interdenominational  meeting  In  the  inter 
est  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  tbe  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, Presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  Convention  of 
Foreign  Missionary  Boards. 

Jan.  14.  Establishment  of  the  Apostolic  Delega- 
tion in  the  United  States,  with  Archbishop  Satolli 
as  flfit  delegate. 

Jan.  16. 17,  19.  Dual  Centenary  Conference,  under 
the  anspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  William  John  Bum.  Vicar  of  Con Iscliffc, 
has  accepted  the  (Anglican)  Bishopric  of  Qu'Ap- 
pelle.  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  Rev.  N.  W. 
Perrin  that  of  British  Columbia. 

Dr.  Howe,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  has  resigned,  ana  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  R. 
Thomas  has  declined  his  election  as  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Northern  Michigan. 

General  T.  J.  Morgan,  the  preN?nt  Indian  Commis- 
sioner, has  been  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
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The  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith  has  been  nominated 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Aseembly,  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Loene,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Vaof^han,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  are  to  be 
made  Cardinals  at  the  next  Papal  Consistory. 

Dr.  Brennan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dallas, 
has  resigned. 

OBITUARY. 

Bliss,  Rev.  Edwin  Elisha  (Congregationalist), 
D.D.  (Amherst  College.  1860^  in  Constantinople, 
December  29,  aged  7tf.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College,  1837,  and  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1842  ;  was  ordained  1843,  sailing  for  Tur- 
key the  same  year  as  a  missionary ;  he  served  first 
at  Trebizond.  arriving  there  in  the  summer  of  1848  ; 
removed  to  Marsovan.  Armenia,  1858 ;  went  to  Con- 
stantinople 1858,  and  has  since  remained  at  that 
place.  Since  1885  he  has  edited  The  Messenger,  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople  ic  both  the  Armeniun  and 
the  Turkish  languages.  He  has  also  issued  various 
missionary  publications  in  the  native  languages,  such 
as  the  *'  Bible  Handbook,*'  in  Armenian,  and  was 
but  little  less  known  as  a  scholar  and  successful 
missionary  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samnel  Bliss. 

Brown,  Rev.  Frederick  Thomas  (Presbyterian), 
D.D.,  in  Manasqnan,  N.  J.,  January  11,  aged  70.  He 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  1845 ;  studied 
theology  in  Switzerland  under  D'Aubignd  and  Gaus- 
son  for  two  years;  graduated  from  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1849 :  supplied  for  six  months  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Onurch,  Dayton,  O.,  1849 :  was 
called  to  Madison,  Ind.,  1860 :  was  sent  by  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  to  Cleveland,  0 ,  1868 ; 
was  chaplain  Seventh  Ohio  Volunteers  during  1861  ; 
became  pastor  at  Georgetown,  D  C,  1862 ;  was  sent 
by  his  Presbytery  on  a  mission  to  Chicago,  1865 ;  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul  to  take  charge  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  1867;  thence  went  to  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  1875  ;  and  became  pastor  of  the  chnrch 
in  Manasquan,  N.  J.,  1881.  For  the  last  five  years 
he  has  been  editor  of  the  Illustrated  Christian 
Weekly. 

Bnel,  Rev.  Samnel  (Protestant  Episcopal),  S.T.D. 
(Columbia  College,  1862,  (General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1884>,  in  New  York,  Dec.  80.  180i,  aged  78. 
He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  18$) ;  be- 
came  assistant  in  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  1887 ;  removed 
the  same  year  to  become  rector  of  Trinity  Chnrch, 
Marshall,  Mich.;  removed  to  Schnylkill  Haven,  Pa., 
1889;  did  home  mission  work  in  Pennsylvania, 
1840-41 ;  became  rector  of  Emanuel  Parish,  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  1841,  and  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Pongh- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  1847;  professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Divinity,  at  Seabury  Hall,  Faribault, 
Minn.,  and  of  Systematic  Divinity  and  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  • 
New  York  City,  1871.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  professor  emeritus,  having  resigned  in  1888.  He 
has  written,  besides  numerous  review  articles,  *'  The 
Apostolical  System  of  the  Church  Defended  in  a  Re- 
ply to  Dr.  Whately  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,''  '*  En- 
ctiaristic  Presence,  Sacrifice,  and  Adoration,*'  and  a 
*'  Treatise  of  Dogmatic  Theology." 

Burrows,  Rev.  John  Lansing  (Baptist),  D.D.,  at 
Angusta.  Ga.,  January  2,  189^  aged  78.  He  was 
educated  at  Andover,  Mass.;  ordained  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y..  1835 ;  occupied  in  teaching  at  Shel- 
byville  and  Ellzabethtown.  Ky.,  till  1^,  when 
he  accepted  call  to  Owensborough :  he  received  a 
call  to  the  Sansom  Street  Church, Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1840 ;  founded  the  Broad  Street  Church  In  the  same 
city,  1844 ;  removed  to  Richmond,  Va  ,  1854  ;  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Broadway  Ohurch.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1874.  He  was  some  years  afterward  compelled 
to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  has  since  re- 
sided at  Augusta,  Ga. 

Corblt,  Rev.  WillUm  P.  (Methodist),  in  Brooklyn), 
December  12,  aged  75.  He  did  not  receive  a  collegi- 
ate education,  but  entered  the  ministry  in  1841, In 
Freehold,  N.  J.;  he  served  a  number  of  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  and  Newark  Conferences,  holding  prom> 
inent  appointments  in  Newark  and  Jersey  City ; 


was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  serving 
in  three  of  the  most  important  churches  in  this  citj, 
and  was  afterward  sent  to  Baltimore.  His  com- 
manding prraence  and  impassioned  oratory  made 
him  an  impressive  speaker,  and  he  was  especially 
sought  as  a  helper  In  revival  services. 

Day,  Henry  (Presbyterian),  in  New  York  City 
January  9,  aged  73.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1845,  and  from  Hacvard  Law  School  in 
1848 ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Equitable  As- 
surance Society,  and  was  concerned  in  many  of  the 
most  noted  business  enterprises  of  this  city.  He 
had  been  prominent  in  religious  matters  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  law ; 
was  one  of  uie  leaders  in  the  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools  in 
1869,  and  had  been  a  director  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  for  ten  years.  In  connection  with  too 
latter  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Dr.  Briggs, 
writing  many  articles  in  defence  of  the  latter,  and 
giving  his  advice  and  counsel  to  the  directors.  He 
was  also  known  as  an  author,  having  published 
"  The  Lawyer  Abroad  ;  or.  Observations  on  the  So- 
cial and  Political  Condition  of  Various  Countries,'* 
and  •*  From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. '> 

Hessey,  Yen.  James  Augustus  (Church  of  Eng- 
land), D.C.L,  (Oxford,  1846),  D.D.  (University  of  tfie 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1884),  Archdeacon  of  Mid- 
dlesex, in  London,  December  25,  aged  79.  He  was 
graduated  from  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  B  A., 
1886,  M.A.,  1840,  B.D.,  1846,  and  fi.C.L.,  1846;  was 
ordained  deacon,  1887,  and  priest,  1888 :  was  vicar 
of  Helidon,  1889 ;  college  lecturer  in  Icgic,  1889^ ; 
public  examiner  in  tlie  University,  l&^2-44 ;  bead- 
master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  London.  1845- 
70;  select  preacher  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
1849;  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  London.  1860-n; 
Bampton  lecturer.  Oxford,  1860 ;  Grinfleld  lecturer 
in  Septuagint,  Oxford,  1865-419  ;  Boyle  lecturer.  1871- 
78,  and  select  preacher  In  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, 1878-79 :  appointed  archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
1875;  has  held  governorships  in  various  leading 
schools  in  London,  and  has  been  examiner  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  He  was  particularly  actl%'e  In 
the  movement  against  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  Among  his  published  works 
are  *'  Schemata  Rhetorlca  ;  or.  Tables  Illustrative  of 
the  Enthymemc  of  Aristotle,'*  *'  Sunday.  Its  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Obligation''  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures), '*  Biographies  of  the  Kings  of  Judan,"  Bovle 
Lectures  on  -*  Moral  Difficulties  Connected  with  the 
Bible"  and  '*  Imprecatory  Psalms"  (two  series),  *'  Re- 
cent Controversies  about  Prayer,"  and  "  Sermons.^' 

Olmstead,  Rev.  Edward  BIgelow  (Presbyterian),  in 
Bloomlngton,  HI.,  Nov.  19,  aged  80.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Pennsylvania  College.  1888 ;  studied 
theology  privately,  and  vas  licensed  by  the  Lnthenm 
Synod  of  the  West,  1888 ;  was  sent  to  Union  County, 
in.,  the  same  year,  and  was  ordained,  1889 ;  joined 
the  Presbytery  of  Alton,  1847,  taking  charge  of  the 
Bethel  Church  ;  organized,  in  1852,  the  Presbyterian 
Chmrch  of  Caledonia,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
labors  till  1885,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  also, 
during  the  war,  hospital  chaplain  at  Mound  City. 
His  aid  was  given  also  in  founding  many  churches  In 
the  vicinity  of  Caledonia,  showing  a  laige-hearted- 
nesa  which  gained  him  hosts  of  friends. 

CALENDAR. 

Feb.  15-18.  Sixth  Annual  Deaconess  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Cincinnati. 

Feb.  16-17.  Meeting  of  the  Inter-Seminary  District 
Missionary  Alliance  Convention  at  New  Bmnswick, 
N.J. 

Feb.  17.  and  successive  Fridays  till  March  94,  de- 
livery of  the  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  by  Bishop 
CToxe  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  Cl^.  General  subject,  '*  The  Repose  of  the 
Blessed  Dead."  Special  topics  :  "Sheol;"  "The 
Spirits  In  Prison;''^  "Abraham's  Bosom;"  "The 
Descent  Into  Hell ;"  '*  Paradise  and  the  Just  Made 
Perfect," 

March  1.  Meeting  in  New  York  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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Modern  Judaism  and  Christianity. — The  supplementary  volume  of  Ham- 
borger's  Cychpcedia  for  the  Bible  and  tJie  Talmud,  which  completes  at  last 
that  exceedingly  useful  but  very  carelessly  printed  work,  contains  several 
articles  which  are  full  of  interest  to  the  Christian  student  because  they  reveal 
with  tolerable  distinctness  the  present  attitude  of  an  important  section  of  the 
modem  Jews  to  Christ  and  to  Christianity.  One  point  which  is  very  clearly 
koQ^t  oat  is  disappointing  to  all  who  long  for  the  conversion  of  the  chosen 
people.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  the  rejection  of  Christ  as  Christ  is  as  em- 
phatic as  ever.  The  Eabbis  Of  the  nineteenth  century  whom  our  author  repre- 
sents are  as  confident  as  Caiaphas  and  his  colleagues  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  not  the  Messiah.  In  the  very  remarkable  article  on  '*  Messiahs  "  our  Lord 
comes  near  the  beginning  of  the  long  list  of  those  said  to  have  falsely  claimed 
to  be  the  Christ ;  and  the  constant  omission  of  the  word  **  Christ"  or  '*  Lord  " 
in  dates  calculated  according  to  the  Christian  era  reminds  the  reader  continu- 
ally of  the  obstinate  opposition  which  is  still  offered  to  His  claims  by  a  very 
latge  Dumber  of  His  own  people.  Dr.  Hamburger  is  compelled  to  adopt  the 
ChnstiaQ  method  of  noting  time,  but  he  is  careful  to  express  his  dissent  from 
Chxistian  beliefs  either  by  putting  simply  "  after/'  as  when,  for  instance,  in 
indieating  the  period  of  the  agitation  of  Theudas,  he  writes  '*  in  46  after;"  or 
by  giving  t!he  figures  only.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  blasphemous  invective.  This  modern  Eabbi  finds  much  to  approve  in 
Christ  and  Christianity.  The  practical  ethics  of  the  latter,  which  he  considers 
i:s  chief  glory,  are  declared  to  be  one  with  those  of  Judaism.  He  endeavours, 
however,  like  Geiger  and  some  other  recent  Jewish  writers  to  trace  the  best 
elements  of  Christian  teaching  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  to  Jewish  sources. 
Jesns,  he  maintains,  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  the 
Law,  which  he  handled  expertly  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Pharisees. 
"Hie  golden  rule  was  anticipated  by  Hillel.  The  declaration  that  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  constitute  the  substance  of  the  Law  is  paralleled  by  a  passage 
iQaMidrash.  Christ's  teaching  about  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
pronounced  similar  to  that  expressed  in  two  Eabbinical  sayings  quoted  also  by 
toe  Christian  Wetstein,  one  occurring  in  the  ancient  Midrash,  the  Mechilta : 
"Kie  Sabbath  is  given  to  you,  and  not  you  to  the  Sabbath ; "  and  the  other 
ioond  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud :  "  The  Sabbath  is  given  into  your  hands, 
and  not  you  into  the  hands  of  the  Sabbath."  All  the  clauses  of  the 
I'atemoster  are  said  to  occur  in  the  prayers  and  teaching  of  the  Eabbis, 
and  it  is  added  that  short  comprehensive  prayers  of  this  kind  were  com- 
P<^  by  almost  every  teacher  of  importance.     The  truth  that  all  men  are 
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brethren,  which  is  so  beautifully  presented  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  is  proved  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud  to  have  been  not 
unknown  to  some  of  the  Babbis.  Our  Lord's  opposition  to  the  enactments 
of  the  Babbis  is  said  to  have  been  foreshadowed  by  the  Sadducees.  Christian 
teaching  concerning  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  connected  in  some 
measure  with  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  stated  by  Philo. 
Christianity  is  therefore  considered  to  be  a  daughter  of  Judaism,  and  as  such 
to  be  an  ally  rather  than  an  enemy.  To  it,  and  to  the  other  daughter 
religion,  Mohammedanism,  Judaism  leaves  the  task  of  converting  the  heatheo, 
fully  recognizing  that  as  their  mission.  Proselytizing  is  now  left  to 
Christianity.  The  Jew  makes  no  attempt  to  induce  all  his  fellow-men  to 
profess  the  faith  of  the  synagogue,  resting  content  if  they  accept  as  true  its 
teachings  about  human  happiness.  There  is  little  if  anything  in  these 
opinions  which  can  be  pronounced  absolutely  new,  but  the  moderation  of  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  expressed  as  contrasted  with  the  boundless  hatred  of 
Christ,  and  everything  connected  with  Him  which  seems  to  have  been 
cherished  by  most  Jews  during  the  ages  when  the  Talmuds  and  the  Midrashim 
were  compiled,  is  a  striking  and  pleasing  indication  of  the  decline  of  uncom- 
promising intolerance  in  Babbinic  circles.  Let  us  hope  that  it  foreshadows 
a  far  more  momentous  change  in  the  not  distant  future. 

MbdijsVal  Anticipations  op  the  Higher  Ckitictsm. — An  essay  by 
Prof.  Bacber,  of  Buda  Pesth,  which  first  appeared  a  month  or  two  ago  in  the 
Jewish  anthology,  coming  out  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Wuensche  and 
Dr.  Winter,  and  has  just  been  reissued  in  separate  form,  entitled  Biblical 
Exegesis  from  the  Beginning  of  iJie  Tenth  to  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
shows  very  clearly  that  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  to-day,  and  to  some  extent  its  principles,  were 
curiously  anticipated  by  Jewish  exegetes  during  the  period  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  designate  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Pentateuch,  which  had  until 
then  been  regarded  with  a  blind  veneration  verging  on  idolatry,  was  handled 
with  considerable  freedom  by  several  of  these  advanced  thinkers  in  the 
Jewish  schools.  One  Chivvi,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  is  said 
to  have  made  two  hundred  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  Books  of 
Moses,  attacking  both  the  legal  and  the  historical  portions,  and  to  have 
found  an  appreciative  public.  Fifty  years  later  his  text-books  were  in  use 
amongst  teachers  in  the  district  of  which  Sura  was  the  centre.  Another  of 
these  forerunners  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  was  Isaac  Ibn  Jasus,  a 
grammarian  and  exegete  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  ascribed  the  com- 
position of  a  part  of  Genesis  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  this  view,  as  well  as  other  startling  opinions  propounded  by  its 
author,  met  with  little  favour  from  the  greatest  of  the  mediaeval  Jewish 
commentators,  Aben  Ezra,  who  indeed  pronounced  them  ridiculous;  but 
still  the  mere  fact  that  such  suggestions  were  made  is  significant  of  the 
intense   intellectual   activity    of   mediaevaJ   Judaism  when  stimulated  by 
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Arabian  inflnence.     A  third  Jewish  inquirer,   belonging  to  the  North  of 

France,  Joseph  sumamed  Bechor  Shor,  got  a  glimpse  of  the  occurrence  of 

duplicate  narratives  in  the  Pentateuch.     He  argued  that  the  two  accounts 

in  the  serenteenth  of  Exodus  and  the  twentieth  of  Numbers  respectively 

refer  to  the  same  event.      A  curious  though  faint  adumbration  of  the 

docTunentary  hypothesis.      One  of  the  boldest  of   these  precursors  of  the 

Hi^er  Criticism  was  Moses  Ibn   GikatiUa,   of  Cordova,   who   flourished 

in  tlm  second  third  of  the  eleventh  century.    He  admitted  Exilic  psalms,  and 

referred  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  to  the  period  of  the  second 

t^nple.    An  interesting  example  of  his  freedom  in  the  discussion  of  Biblical 

questions  has   been  preserved  to  us  by  his  contemporary  and  opponent, 

Jehndah  Ibn  Balaam,  of  Toledo,  in  the  latter's  exposition  of  the  passage  in 

the  Book  of  Joshua  concerning  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Jehad&h  assumed  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  spheres,  whereas  Gikatilla 

soppoeed  the  phenomenon  to  be  caused  by  the  continued  reflection  of  the 

solar  light  after  simset.     '*What  leads  you  to  this  belief?"  inquired  the 

orthodox  Babbi  of  Toledo.     **  I  consider  it  impossible/'  feplied  his  speculative 

brother  of  Cordova,   ''that  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  spheres  should 

cease."    This,  we  are  told,  was  one  of  the  many  misleading  and  pernicious 

opinions   propounded    by  Gikatilla.    Another  of    the  same  revolutionary 

type,  whose  name  unfortunately  is  lost,  made  a  daring  onslaught  on  the 

text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pointing  out  nearly  two  hundred  passages  in 

which  the  substitution  of  another  word  for  that  handed  down  by  tradition 

woold  restore  the  original  reading.    The  same  path  was  in  some  measure 

trodden  by  Abul-walid,  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 

cQitury,  who  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  explain  difl&culties  on  the  assumption 

thai  letters  had  been  confused  or  transposed,  or  that  one  word  had  been 

aeeidentally  written  instead  of  another.    Yet  he  accepted  the  exegesis  of  the 

T&rgoms,  the  Talmuds,  and  the  Midrash,  so  that  he  cannot  be  described  as  a 

textual  critic  in  the  modem  sense.    He  arrived  at  similar  results,  and  by 

ippuently  similar  methods,  without  fully  realizing  the  signiflcance  of  his 

snggestions.    He  was  an  unconscious  pioneer.    We  mention  last  Saadia,  who 

WBahom  in  the  Fayum  in  892  a.d.,  and  became  Gaon  of  Sura  in  928  A.D., 

one  of  the  most  gifted  and  enlightened  of  the  Jewish  teachers  of  the  Middle 

Ag38.    His  Biblical  exegesis  rested  on  three  pillars :  tradition,  Scripture, 

and  reason.     The  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  he  taught,  can  tolerate  nothing 

that  b  unintelligible,  nothing  which  is  at  variance  with  logical  thinking. 

God's  purpose  in  giving  men  the  Law  was  to  educate  them  as  reasonable 

hemg9  and  to  fit  them  for  His  service.     Strange  that  Jewish  scholars  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  whose  very  names  are  known  to  few  outside  of  their  own 

iiition,  should  foreshadow  in  so  many  ways  the  achievements  of  Lessing, 

£wald,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen  1 

Habnack   on  thb   Newly   Discovered  Gospel  op  St.  Peter. — The 
TOghtiest  contribution  which  has  yet  been  made  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
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newly  discovered  Gospel  of  Peter  and  Bevelation  of  Peter  is  contained  in 
the  latest  number  of  the  Texii  and,  Inquiries  appertaining  to  the  History  of 
Early  Christian  Literature,  edited  by  Von  Grebhardt  and  Hamack.  The 
latter  scholar  has  just  published  revised  texts  of  these  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  fragments,  with  a  German  translation  and  a  commentary.  We 
learn  from  the  preface  and  from  allusions  scattered  through  the  volume  that, 
although  a  very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  these 
strange  relics  of  Christian  antiquity,  many  scholars  have  already  examined 
them  and  forwarded  suggestions  to  the  editor — among  them  Prof.  Nestle, 
Prof.  Wellhausen,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  late  Dr.  Hort — so  that 
this  pamphlet  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages  represents  far  more  than  the 
opinions  of  an  individual.  The  texts  as  given  by  Harnack  correspond  very 
closely  in  the  main  with  those  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Cambridge  editioa 
The  most  noteworthy  variations  are  the  following: — 1.  Gospel  3  (of  the 
English  text).  Those  who  have  been  scourging  Jesus  are  represented  as 
saying:  "With  this  honour  have  we  honoured  {IrtfiT^aficv  instead  of  rift^/uv) 
the  Son  of  God."  2.  JGrospel  8.  The  elders  say  to  Pilate :  "  Give  us  soldiers 
that  we  may  gtiard  (^vXa^co/tcv  for  <^vXa^(i)a-iv)  his  tomb  for  three  days."  3. 
Gospel  9.  The  two  angels  of  the  resurrection  are  seen  approaching 
(cyyto-avras  for  hrurravras)  the  grave."  4.  Gospel  10.  The,  question  put  by 
a  heavenly  voice  and  answered  by  the  cross  is  given  thus :  "  Hast  thou 
preached  obedience  to  those  that  sleep?"  If  this  is  right,  the  similarity  of 
these  words  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  to  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  is  so  close  as  to  suggest  an  intimate  connection  of  some 
kind  betwiBcn  the  two  documents.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
reading  in  Harnack's  text.  5.  Eevelation  5.  The  blessed  in  Paradise 
praise  God  in  answering  choirs  {din-€v<t>y]fiovv  for  dvcwfy^fiow),  6.  Eevela- 
tion 6  (end).  "This  is  the  place  of  your  chief  priests  (apx^^/^^  ^^r 
apxkpiov),  the  righteous  men."  The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  put  very  early. 
Prof.  Harnack  is  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  known  to  and  used  by 
Justin  Martyr,  that  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  Apomneumata  which  he  so  often 
mentions,  and  concerniDg  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion.  "  Con- 
sidering  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  question  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Gospels,"  he  writes,  **  I  abstain  from  a  final  decision,  but  confess  that  at 
present  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  Justin's  acquaintance  with  this  Gospel  can 
be  disputed."  If  this  use  of  it  by  Justin  is  admitted,  the  date  of  its  com- 
position cannot  have  been  later  than  the  first  third  of  the  second  century. 
Concerning  the  relation  of  this  new  Gospel  to  the  canonical  Gospels,  Harnack 
makes  some  very  interesting  and  valuable  remarks.  It  exhibits,  in  his 
opinion,  affinities  with  all  our  Gospels,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  any  one 
of  them  was  directly  known  to  the  writer.  It  is  considered,  however,  to  be 
proved,  or  almost  proved,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Mark.  Use  may 
have  been  made  of  a  narrative  closely  related  to  Matthew's.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke  may  have  been  employed,  but  our  present  evidence  is  insufficient  to 
warrant  a  final  verdict ;  and  the  dependence  of  **  Peter  "  on  the  Gospel  of 
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John  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  although  there  are  some  notable  points 
ol  correspondence,  pa>rticularly  the  statement  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan.    The  amount  of  fresh  or  divergent  matter  in  the 
newly  found  document  is  shown  to  be  considerable.     The  earlier  portion 
which  carries  the  narrative  down  to  the  resurrection  exhibits  twenty-nine  pecu- 
liarities,   and    the    remainder,  though    disfigured  by  obviously   legendary 
elranents,  has  some  very  remarkable  features  of  its  own,  particularly  the 
interposition   of    more   than  a  week  between  the  crucifixion  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the   risen  Lord  to  His  disciples,  which  is  located  not  in 
Jerusalem,  but  in  Galilee.      The  historical  value  of  this  Gk)spel,  or  rather 
of   the  fragment  of    it   which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  in  all  probability 
much  overrated.     **  The  story  of  the  Passion,"  writes  the  Berlin  Professor, 
*'  is  told  briefly  and  simply,  and  on  the  whole  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the 
ttjeconnts  in  the  canonical  Gospels."    In  the  reference  to  the  first  appearance 
of  Ae  risen  Lord  the  Gospel  of  Peter  is  said  to  have  followed  a  tradition 
which  is  older  than  Matthew,  Mark,    Luke,    and   John,  and  constitutes 
together  with  Paul's  statement  our  best  authority.    This  extravagantly  high 
estimate  of  a  confused  and  in  parts  fabulous  story  is  not  likely  to  find  many 
to  endorse  it.     None,  on  the  other  hand,  will  deny  that  it  will  be  impossible 
in  the  future  for  critical  students  of  the  Gospels  to  leave  this  Gk)spel  of 
Peter  unnoticed.    It  may  also  perhaps  be  conceded  that  the  prpblem  of  the 
Gospels  is  complicated  rather  than  brought  nearer  solution  by  the  new 
£acovery,  although  some  will  not  consider  it  certain  that  '*  it  belongs  to  a 
period  when  the  substance  of  the  GospeU  was  still  in  a  state  of  fusion." 
T3*e  home  of   "  Peter "  is  thought  to  have  been  probably  Syria,  and  the 
Gospel  was  written  in  the  interest  of  a  school  or  tendency,  perhaps  that 
tei^esented  by  the  Encratites.    Traces  of  Docetism  are  less  apparent  to 
Hamack  than  to  Mr.  Eobinson  and  Prof.  Bendel  Harris.    The  most  impor- 
tant passage  bearingon  the  subject — the  statement  that  the  crucified  Jesus 
vas  silent  as  if  feeling  no  pain — admits,  it  is  shown,  of  a  different  explana- 
i^n.    The  Gospel  w€i3  not  written  for  a  sect,  as  is  evident  from  the  history 
cf  its  nse  in  the  Church,  but  it  contained  Docetic  and  Encfatitic  features 
whicii  caused  it  in  later  times  to  be  regarded  as  heretical.    The  note  com- 
mimicated  by  J>t.  Hort,  which  must  have  been  penned  very  shortly  before 
^  decease,  referred  to  the  bearing  of  the  new  Gospel  on  the  interpretation 
tf  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  John.    We  read  there  (xix.  13)  that  Pilate 
^fter  leading  Jesus    out  IkqBvj€v  hit   Prjfxara^^  which  is   usually  rendered 
''sat  down  on  the  judgment  seat."    The  verb  tca6i(<a,  however,  can  also 
have  a  transitive  meaning,  ''cause  to  sit,"  ''seat,"  and  was  so  translated  in 
this  piacd  by  the  late  Archbishop  Whateley.    In  the  new  Gospel,  as  well  as 
in  a  passage  in  ti^®  ^'^^  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  which  may  have  been 
more  or  less  based  upon  it,  the  word  is  unmistakably  transitive.    The  clause 
^  thA  Goaoel   n^xxs  iKaOurav  avrhv  cirt  KaOeSpav  Kptcriio^f  *'  they  seated  him 
Vi  thfl  seat  of  judgment."    It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  if  not  certain, 
^    the  eorrespo^^^^^  clause  in  the  fourth  Gospel  means  that  Pilate  seaiied 
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Jesus  in  the  seat  of  judgment  as  a  part  of  the  studied  mockery  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  ferocious  mob  thirsting  for  the  prisoner's  blood. 
This  interpretation,  which  has  hitherto  obtained  but  little  notice,  the  editors 
of  the  Variorum  Bible,  for  instance,  not  deeming  it  worthy  of  insertiou 
among  various  renderings,  is  now,  thanks  to  this  apocryphal  fragment, 
endorsed  by  two  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  century.  The  Apocalypse  is 
assigned  to  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  It  has  points  of  contact 
with  '*  the  Shepherd  "  and  **  the  Didache,"  and  must  have  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  curious  blending  of  the  Jewish-Christian  spirit  witli 
antique  ideas  and  images,  and  is  of  considerable  interest  for  the  student  of 
Christian  art  and  poetry.  The  apocalyptic  **  Peter  "  may  be  regarded  as  the 
precursor  of  •Virgil "  and  **  Dante." 

Jeb.  xiii.  1-11. — It  is  very  diflficult  to  say  whether  the  strange  narrative 
recorded  in  this  passage  about  burying  the  girdle  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  by  the 
Euphrates  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  literal  fact  or  not.  The  older  commenta- 
tors treat  this,  and  similar  accounts  of  symbolical  teaching  as  real  incidents, 
while  in  modem  times  the  tendency  has  been  to  regard  them  as  visions.  In 
the  third  volume  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  books  entitled 
How  to  Rea4  the  Prophets,  the  Eev.  Buchanan  Blake,  B.D.,  gives  in  a  very 
succinct  form  a  good  deal  of  help  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In  treating  of  the  above  passage,  he  explains  it  as 
a  literal  act,  and  not  as  a  vision,  but  he  changes  the  scene  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Ephratah  (the  poetical  name  for  Bethlehem).  **  The  close  relationship," 
he  says,  *'  in  which  God  had  been  desirous  to  place  Judah  to  Himself  is 
clearly  shown  imder  the  figure  of  the  linen  girdle.  Had  that  remained  pure, 
it  might  have  remained  for  ever  in  use ;  but  having  become  defiled,  it  was  now 
to  be  cast  aside.  The  prophet  acted  out  this  truth  before  the  people,  having 
taken  a  linen  garment,  such  as  is  worn  next  the  skin  in  the  East,  and 
deposited  it  in  a  hole  near  Jerusalem  :  when  next  taken  out  it*was  unfit  for 
wear  "  (p.  203).  In  the  text  of  the  prophecy  which  Mr.  Blake  gives  he  sub- 
stitutes Ephratah  in  each  of  the  four  places  where  Euphrates  occurs.  We 
think  changes  like  this  are  utterly  inexcusable :  the  proper  place  for  merely 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  is  in  notes  upon  it.  Bochart  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  reading  Ephratah,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  many 
recent  scholars,  but  we  are  quite  of  Ewald's  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  fancy 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  assertion  that  the  Euphrates  is 
usually  designated  as  '*  the  river  "  in  Hebrew  is  contradicted  by  Gen.  ii.  H 
and  Jer.  li.  63,  and  we  notice  that  in  the  latter  passage  Mr.  Blake  does  not 
make  or  suggest  any  change  in  the  rendering.  Some  support  for  the  opinion 
that  Jeremiah  had  really  visited  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  on  the  above  occasion 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  evidently  known  to  the  leading  men  in 
that  country.  Orders  in  his  favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at 
any  rate  to  imply  some  previous  acquaintance  with  him. 
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Thb  Stai9dabd  op  Veracity  amono  the  Jbws. — In  Tht  North 
American  Beview,  Mr.  Gail  Hamilton  repudiates  in  a  very  spirited  manner 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spenoer  in  his  Principles  of  Ethics, 
concerning  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  Jewish  people.  Thus  in 
the  chapter  on  Veracity  he  says,  "  We  have  proof  in  the  Bible  that  apart 
from  the  lying,  which  constituted  false  witness,  and  was  to  the  injury  of  a 
neighbour,  there  was  among  the  Hebrews  but  little  reprobation  of  lying." 
Mr.  Hamilton  very  pertinently  remarks  that  the  exception  signified  an 
immense  advance  on  the  other  wild  and  semi-civilized  tribes  whose  opinions 
and  practices  are  cited  in  this  connection.  And  he  says,  "  If  we,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  lived  up  to  the  standard  held  aloft  by  this  half-civilized 
people,  if  we  had  completely  abandoned  the  sort  of  lying  which  this 
tribe  distinguished  itself  from  its  neighbours  by  reprobating — lying  to  the 
injury  of  a  neighbour — a  large  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  civilization 
might  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse."  If  Mr.  Spencer  had  made  no  attempt 
to  prove  his  statement  it  would  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  as  to 
its  truth  or  falsity.  But  the  quotations  from  the  Bible  adduced  in  support 
of  it  are  so  ludicrously  inadequate  as  to  leave  on  our  minds  an  impression 
that  after  all  it  is  possible  that  the  philosopher  is  in  the  wrong.  The  first 
proof  text  is  taken  from  1  Kings  xxii.  22,  where  it  is  said  that  Jehovah 
commissioned  a  lying  spirit  to  deceive  the  prophets  of  Ahab  and  lead  him 
to  his  ruin.  Mr.  Hamilton  points  out  that  this  is  simply  a  solemn  warning 
in  the  guise  of  a  parable  to  dissuade  a  rash  king  from  going  out  to  certam 
disaster.  The  whole  burden  of  the  tale  is  reprobation  of  lying.  **  These 
men,  prophets?"  says  Micaiah  in  their  very  presence  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  allied  kings :  ''  then  they  are  the  prophets  of  a  lying  spirit,  and  not  of 
the  God  of  truth.*'  It  is  an  explanation  fanciful  in  form,  but  embodying  a 
real  and  deplorable  truth.  The  incredible  spectacle  of  four  hundred  pre- 
tended prophets  leading  a  great  king  to  his  overthrow  can  only  be  explained 
by  their  being  under  Satanic  influence.  "  Nor  do  we  find  the  standard," 
«ays  Mr.  Spencer,  '* much  changed  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  after;  instance 
the  case  of  Paul,  who,  apparently  rather  piquing  himself  op  his  '  craft  and 
goile,'-  elsewhere  defends  his  act  by  contending  that  the  truth  of  God  hath 
more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  His  glory"  (Rom.  iii.  7).  The  baseless- 
ness of  the  insinuation  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  examine  the  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  here  alluded  to.  In  2  Cor.  xii.  16  he  is 
defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  making  gain  out  of  the  credulity  of 
bis  converts.  He  had  received  no  salary  from  the  Corinthians,  nor  had  he 
got  any  money  from  them  in  a  crafty  and  underhand  manner.  For  the  sake 
of  argument,  he  allows  the  charge,  in  order  to  see  how  it  tallies  with  the  facts. 
He  is,  in  short,  repudiating  the  statement  that  he  had  acted  with  **  craft  and 
guile."  In  Bom.  iii.  7  he  is  quoting  the  supposed  reasoning  of  a  sophistical 
opponent  in  order  to  reprobate  it.  No  one  who  looks  into  the  passages 
quoted,  and  examines  them  in  a  fair  and  intelligent  manner,  can  fail  to  see 
that  they  do  not  bear  the  construction  Mr.  Spencer  has  set  upon  them. 
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For  once,  at  any  rate,  he  has  heen  caught  napping.  Philosophers  and  critics 
need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  obligation  rests  upon  them  as  upon 
other  men,  of  knowing  what  they  are  talking  about. 

The  Book  op  teeb  Dead. — Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  writing  in  Biblia,  gives 
a  description  of  the  very  curious  literature  of  ancient  Egypt,  entitled  the 
Bitual,  or  more  correctly  The  Book  of  the  Dead.      An  immense  number 
of  copies  of  this  work  are  scattered  among  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  no  fewer  than  fifty  have  been  recently  found  at  Thebes,  and  are  now 
deposited  at  Boulak.     Since  the  first  copy  was  found  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Thebes  this  remarkable  work  has-  excited  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  interest,  but  owing  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  hieroglyphic  writing, 
and  the  mystical  nature  of  the  text  itself,  a  perfect  translation  has  not  yet 
been  made.    It  is  not  a  book  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  not  a 
literary  whole,  with  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,. but  is  a  mere  unmethodical 
collection  of  religious  compositions,  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the 
Hebrew  Psalms.    Extracts  from  it  were  placed  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead, 
either  on  the  inner  side  of  the  chests  which  held  the  mummies,  or  in  the 
linen  bandages  in  which  the  corpse  was  wrapped,  or  on  the  inner  walls  of  the 
tomb,  or  sometimes  on  all  three.     The  Book  of  the  Dead  was  destined  to 
instruct  the  soul  in  that  which  would  befall  it  after  death,  and  is  a  collection 
of  prayers  and  incantations,  which,  while  foretelling  to  him  what  would  have 
to  be  passed  through,  also  by  their  efficacy  secured  him  against  the  dangers 
feared,  and  assured  him  the  blessings  desired.   It  was,  according  to  Egyptian 
notions,  an  inspired  work,  and  claimed  to  be  a  revelation  from  Thoth,  or 
Hermes,  who  thought  it  declared  the  will  of  the  gods.    Portions  of  it  are 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  written  by  the  very  finger  of  Thoth  himself, 
and  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  great  god.    To  the  soul  they  assured 
a  passage  from  the  earth,  a  transit  througl;;i  the  purgatory  and  other  regions 
of  the  dead ;  the  entrance  through  the  empyreal  gate  by  which  the  souls 
arrived  at  the  presence  of  the  sun  ;  the  admission  into  the  orb  of  the  sun ; 
and  protection  from  the  various  adversaries  who  sought  to  accuse,  destroy,  or 
detain  the  soul  on  its  passage  upwards.     It  is  very  singular  that  we  find  no 
trace  of  these  ideas  in  the  religious  records  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom 
one  would  think  they  must  have  been  very  familiar  during  their  residence  in 
Egypt,  especially  when  we  consider  the  close  affinity  between  many  parts  of 
the  religious  ritual  of  the  two  nations.      It  yet  remains  to  be  explained  why 
80  complete  a  silence  should  have  been  maintained  in  the  Mosaic  books  on 
the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death. 

Tatian's  Diatessaron. — In  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  published  by 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  (London)  Father  M.  Maher,  S.J.,  gives  an 
elaborate  history  of  this  celebrated  work,  from  the  first  scattered  notices 
of  it  down  to  the  time  (1888)  when  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original  was 
published  from  two  pewly-discovered  MSS.  From  the  references  to  the 
Diatessaron  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  it  was  understood  to  be  a  harmony 
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<rf  four  Gospels ;  and  as  Tatian  flourished  at  snch  an  early  period  (c.  a.d.  112- 
180),  the  question  as  to  whether  the  four  were  our  canonical  narratives  or 
not  was  of  very  great  importance.  The  question  was  virtually  answered  in 
1876  hy  the  discovery  of  a  commentary  of  Ephrem  Syrus  on  the  Diatessa/ron, 
from  which  an  accurate  idea  of  the  original  itself  could  be  gathered.  The 
phrases  quotecl  and  the  incidents  commented  on  fully  proved  that  Tatian 
made  use  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  of  no  other.  The  value  of  this  early 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. The  final  stage  in  the  almost  romantic  history  of  the  Diatessaron 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  book  itself  in  an  Arabic  version.  Father 
Maher  points  out  the  significance  of  this  recovery  of  Tatian's  work  in  these 
terms :  "  In  the  first  place,  it  establishes  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute 
henceforward  that  already  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century— within  fifty 
years  of  the  composition  of  St.  John's  Gospel— our  present  four  canonical 
Gospels  held,  in  the  universal  esteem  of  the  Church,  an  absolutely  unique 
position,  standing  out  in  the  boldest  relief  from  all  other  writings  dealing 
with  our  Lord's  life.  Secondly,  through  the  extreme  pains  and  care  devoted 
by  tatian  to  preserve  in  his  narrative  even  the  most  minute  fragments  and 
words  of  these  Gospels,  the  Diatessaron  proves  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
Christian  world  of  that  day  every  sentence  and  syllable,  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  these  Gospels  possessed  a  peculiar  sacredness,  which  distinguished  them 
from  aU  other  human  writings.  Thirdly,  this  work  presents  new  and  powerful 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  our  present  Gospels  as  regards  their 
entire  contents.  For  we  find  here,  and  therefore  forming  part  of  the  received 
copies  of  the  Gospels  in  Tatian's  time,  numerous  passages  attacked  as  inter- 
pc^ons  by  modem  critics  on  more  or  less  plausible  grounds."  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  pericope  John  viii.  1-11  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Diatetioron.    It  contains  both  Mark  xvL  9-20  and  John  v.  4. 


THE  STBENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  EVANGELICALISM. 

By  Rev.  A.  H.  Craufurd. 

Mr.  C!ottrb  Morison  in  his  strange  and  futile  book,  "  The  Service  of  Man," 
especially  singles  out  for  severest  condemnation  the  central  core  of 
Christianity,  the  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the 
possibility  of  genuine  moral  transformations  of  character,  whether  these 
4)ctrines  are  propounded  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  or  by  Dr.  Pusey. 

Beading  Mr.  Morison's  book  as  a  convinced  Christian  of  the  Broad 
Church  school,  I  was  most  deeply  impressed  with  a  renewed  sense  of  the  vast 
nwral  power  of  the  teaching  so  loathed  by  this  stem  philosopher.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  volume  this  fierce  opponent  of  our  religion  makes  this  pro- 
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fonndly  sij^nificant  confession:  "Nothing  is  gained  by  disguising  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  remedy  for  a  bad  heart,  and  no  substitute  for  a  good  one." 
It  is  instructive  to  contrast  this  mournful  and  depressing  admission  with  the 
buoyant  and  refreshing  hopefulness  that  pervades  the  whole  teaching  of 
Jesus :  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
It  was  to  the  lozt  sheep  that  Christ  felt  that  He  was  most  truly  sent.  That 
the  Divine  Man,  age  after  age,  ''receiveth  sinners,"  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
a  reproach  to  Him  by  a  moralist  who  is  reluctantly  constrained  to  confess 
that  he  himself  can  do  nothing  for  them. 

Of  course,  if  a  man  were  perfectly  dehumanized,  if  he  had  become  a  tiger 
or  an  ape,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  redeem  him.  But  Mr.  Morison 
was  not  speaking  of  such  a  case,  but  of  the  vast  mass  of  ordinary  sinners.  I 
rather  wonder  whether  this  unrelenting  and  unhopeful  philosopher  ever 
heard  of  Charles  Beade's  wise  and  touching  story,  li%^  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,  Therein  he  might  have  seen  those  very  processes  of  moral  conversion 
being  actually  accomplished  which  he  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible. 

To  me,  at  the  present  time,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  bits  of  work  best 
worth  doing  would  be  to  detach  the  really  saving  and  operative  truths  of 
Evangelical  religion  from  the  great  mass  of  futile  and  repulsive  absurdities  in 
which  they  are  now  imbedded.  The  husk  of  what  is  commonly  called  Low 
Church  Christianity  is  unsightly  enough,  but  that  is  no  real  reason  for  casting 
away  the  kernel. 

The  work  called  Ltix  Mnndi  has  shown  us  that  the  High  Church 
party  is  drawing  nearer  to  ''  Broad  **  ideas.  And,  in  a  similar  way,  I  think 
that  the  marvellous  popularity  of  Mr.  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  iJic 
Spiritual  World  has  testified  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  widespread  conviction 
that  a  philosophy  of  Evangelicalism,  or  a  recasting  of  its  fundamental 
doctrines,  is  a  desideratum.  But  certainly  intellectual  redemption  will  not 
come  by  the  methods  used  by  Mr.  Drummond.  Philosophy  cannot  be  satisfied 
or  lured  into  allegiance  either  by  the  detection  of  fanciful  analogies  or  by  the 
quotation  of  irrelevant  texts  of  the  Bible. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  intellectualizing  of  Evangelicalism, 
the  rational  statement  of  its  deepest  moral  and  spiritual  ideas,  is  a  far 
easier  and  more  hopeful  entei-prise  than  a  similar  attempt  with  regard  to 
High  Church  teaching  would  be.  The  seat  of  authority  in  religion  is  funda- 
mentally the  same  in  all  sane  Protestantism,  whereas  in  Romanism  and 
High  Anglicanism  it  is  widely  different.  The  oyes  of  these  latter  religions 
are  in  the  backs  of  their  heads.  Their  favourite  formula  or  war-cry,  the 
"  Semper,  ubique,  ab  omnibus,"  is  a  kind  of  negation  of  progress,  a  declaration 
that  their  religion  is  essentially  a  quotation.  They  live  by  precedents.  - 
Thought  in  their  case  can  never  be  adequately  free.  The  idea  of  an 
CBcumenical  Council,  as  a  protest  against  the  supposed  decease  of  the  Holy 
Spint  and  the  sealing  up  of  the  sources  of  inspiration,  is  excellent ;  but  in 
practice  such  Councils  are  narrow,  essentially  sectarian,  and  unprogressive. 
The  doctrine  of  development  in  the  Church  seems  to  open  the  way  for  the 
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reception  of  new  truthSi  but  the  new  truths  almost  always  turn  out  to  be 
only  amplifications  of  old  dogmas,  devitalized  petrifactions  dressed  up  in  a 
modem  garb,  and  vainly  claiming  affinity  with  modem  thought.  At  the 
best,  when  baptizing  new  truths,  the  Church  usually  takes  care  to  dwarf  and 
distort  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  and  finest  sort  of  "  Broad"  religion  appears 
in  many  ways  to  be  a  sort  of  Evangelicalism  that  has  "  come  to  itself," 
reconciled  itself  with  reason,  and  learnt,  like  Paul,  to  ''  put  away  childish 
things."    All  genuinely  Protestant  thought  is  potentially  "  Broad." 

Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  briefly  as  to  what  constitutes  the  moral  force 
of  Evangelical  religion,  wherein  consist  its  chief  defects,  and  how  far  the 
former  can  really  be  detached  from  the  latter. 

Now,  to  me  it  seems  that  the  doctrine  of  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  so 
fftr  from  being  inunoral  in  its  results,  as  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  declares  it  to 
be,  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  moral  strength  and  renewal.  Pardon  is  often  far 
more  truly  reihedial  than  punishment.  Pity  moves  the  heart  of  man  incom- 
parably more  than  bare  justice  ever  does.  Which  of  us  does  not  perceive 
that  Mrs.  Browning's  noble  interpretation  of  the  look  which  Jesus  cast  on 
cowardly  Peter  is  the  right  one,  and  that  the  reproachful  compassion  of 
Christ,  with  its  implicit  promise  of  undying  love,  and  its  fine  latent  innuendo 
as  to  Peter's  capacity  for  higher  things,  was  a  greater  and  more  constraining 
moral  force  than  any  amount  of  merited  denunciations  could  have  been  ? 

Truly,  we  often  wish  to  turn  our  backs  on  our  past  lives,  in  some  way  to 
cancel  them,  and  then  to  rise  on  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things.  And  nature 
often  freezes  incipient  penitence  by  her  stem  declaration  of  the  irreparable 
consequences  of  bygone  transgressions.  Even  fear  of  the  better  sort  implies 
some  dim  faith  in  the  Divine  mercy,  as  the  Psalmist  perceived.  The 
doctrine  that  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that " — and  (by  implication) 
nothing  else — "  shall  he  also  reap,"  taken  alone  and  without  micigation 
through  co-operating  sympathy,  would,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  fill  the  sinner 
only  with  the  hopeless  apathy  of  despair.  The  "  eternal  Gospel "  of  God's 
pitying  Fatherhood  is  a  necessary  moral  complement  to  the  appalling  stern- 
ness of  the  ethics  of  nature.  Nature  teaches  fatalism.  She  denies  that  a 
man  can  redeem  himself,  and  so  she  opens  the  way  to  religion  with  its 
doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering  and  redemption  wrought  for  us  by  a  power 
higher  than  our  own  conscious  selves.  Since  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves 
to  God,  if  help  is  to  come  to  us  at  all;  it  must  come  from  God  reconciling  us 
to  Himself.  God  must  justify  us  or  bring  us  into  a  right  relation  with  Him- 
self.   The  dislocated  limb  cannot  restore  itself. 

Moreover,  self -forgiveness  is  often  exceedingly  difficult.  We  often  loathe 
ourselves.  And  here  Evangelicalism  often  aids  us  greatly.  Its  doctrines  of 
jostification  by  faith  and  of  imputed  righteousness  really  mean  justification 
by  anticipation.  That  is  the  vital  significance  of  these  apparently  irrational 
doctrines.  God,  the  great  Idealist  of  the  universe,  secb  the  glorious  end  even 
in  the  unpromising  beginning,  and  is  thus  "  satisfied,"  and  loves  His  children. 
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Dot  for  what  they  actually  are,  but  for  what  they  have  it  in  them  to  become. 
Thus  we  are  potentially  rich,  whilst  actually  beggars.  We  are  genuine 
'*  heirs  "  of  the  vast  moral  riches  of  God.  What  Jesus  was  on  earth,  that  we 
are  destined  to  be  eventually.  He  is  our  ideal,  the  true  self  of  each  of  us, 
the  permanent  root  of  our  transient  moral  characters,  at  once  a  haunting 
reproach  and  a  blessed  encouragement,  a  secret  **  well  of  water  "  safe  from 
all  possible  defilement,  and  springing  up  into  life  eternal. 

The  ways  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  are  full  of  surprises  and  paradoxes.  Age 
after  age  ''  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise."  Intellectually,  the  Evangelicalism  of  John  Newton  and  of  the  poet 
Cowper  had,  to  fastidious  tastes,  "  nor  form  nor  comeliness."  Yet  with  the 
lowly  peasant  form  of  that  despised  religion  it  might  well  be  thought  that  the 
Eternal  Pity  itself  had  freely  communed,  till  its  heart  was  on  fire,  and 
"burned"  with  quenchless  moral  enthusiasm.  Sentiment,  disdained  by 
Bationalists  of  the  shallower  sort,  and  disdained  also  by  High-and-dry  divines, 
found  a  dwelling-place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  simple-minded  Low  Church 
piety.  And  sentiment  is,  in  reality,  a  far  more  potent  moral  force  than  mere 
reason. 

Man's  bodily  ailments  are  often  best  ministered  to  by  the  tonic  agency 
of  poisons.  And  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  world  the  highest  life  is 
frequently  quickened  and  invigorated  by  teaching  usually  stigmatized  as 
dangerous  and  pernicious.  Many  a  saint  has  been  well  nourished  by 
abhorred  heresies.  Antinomianism  has  often  been  a  source  of  sublime  moral 
energy  and  power  in  the  religious  world.  The  very  life  of  Evangelical  teach- 
ing has  frequently  been  in  its  supposed  weakness.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison 
attacks  Mr.  Spurgeon  just  where  he  was  strong,  viz.,  when  he  forgot  all  about 
his  Judaic  curses,  and  poured  out  love  and  compassion  upon  erring  sinners. 
The  words  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher  which  so  offeuded  the  strict  moralist 
were  these :  "  You  great  sinners  shall  have  no  back  seats  in  heaven.  There 
shall  be  no  outer  court  for  you.  You  great  sinners  shall  have  as  much  love 
as  the  best,  as  much  joy  as  the  brightest  of  saints.  You  shall  be  near  to 
Christ." 

Even  so  one  thinks  that  "  Dinah  Morris  "  must  have  preached  to  sinful 
rustics.  And  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  heart,  of  man  can  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  the  fullest  and  freest  declaration  of  God's  fathomless  love 
has,  in  millions  of  cases,  touched  and  stirred  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  deep 
down  in  their  very  depths  where  no  storms  or  thunderbolts  of  anathemas  can 
ever  reach  ?  Perhaps  the  old  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  more  efl&cacious 
as  it  is,  with  its  tender  and  profoundly  human  antinomianism,  than  it  would 
be  if  the  father  were  made  to  go  forth  with  his  hands  full  of  tracts  about  lire 
and  worms,  or  dry  treatises  on  the  claims  of  an  austere  and  pedantic  justice. 
It  is  by  loving  the  unworthy  that  we  enable  them  to  become  good. 

To  the  Evangelical  party  we  all  owe  a  great  debt.  It  proclaimed  the 
abiding  love  of  God  for  sinners  far  more  effectually  than  the  old  High-and-dry 
Anglican  divines  ever  did,  though  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  some  modern 
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Biinalists  have  learnt  the  secret  ^hich  their  predecessors  ignored  or  despised. 
Befreshing,  Indeed,  was  the  tender  pity  poured  forth  so  fredly  over  the 
unworthy  in  Cowper's  hymns,  when  compared  with  the  dry  didactic  wisdom 
contained  in  that  most  unimpressive  hook,  once  so  widely  read.  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.  However  much  the  old  Low  Church  teachers  may 
have  erred  in  their  views  as  to  hell,  to  those  within  the  fold,  to  those  who 
accepted  Christ,  they  were  far  more  pitiful  than  High  Anglican  divines  were. 
They  akme  in  England,  excepting  perhaps  a  Unitarian  here  and  there,  fear- 
lessly proclaimed  the  unchanging  and  absolute  love  of  Grod  and  Christ,  the 
great  fact  that ''  having  loved  His  own.  He  loved  them  unto  the  end,"  that 
DO  sins  caused  Him  to  desert  them.  And  in  this  fact  was  even  then 
implicitly  contained  the  "  Broad  "  teaching  as  to  universal  salvation. 

The  High  Church  party  were,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  are,  tea  too 
much  inclined  to  overrate  the  moral  efficacy  of  that  **  law  "  which  St.  Paul 
found  so  futile  as  a  helper.  We  must  work  from  within  to  without.  Of 
what  use  are  more  laws  if  the  same  old  law-breaker  is  to  keep  them  ?  Did 
any  one  ever  yet  obtain  strength  in  his  legs  by  staring  at  a  sign-post? 
Enthusiasm  is  more  potent  than  any  amount  of  laws ;  and  enthusiasm  or 
fervour  such  as  that  of  Luther  is  often  in  direct  antagonism  with  recognized 
law. 

Hence  we  find  that,  even  in  our  days,  rational  Evangelicalism  is  far 
more  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  very  vivid  natures  than  High  Anglicanism 
18.  It  does  not  make  authority  so  oppressive  It  has  more  room  for 
emotional  and  moral  originality,  even  though  these  should  be  without 
precedent.  It  realizes  far  more  than  its  old  opponent  does  the  apparent 
lawle^ness  of  genuine  emotional  life,  that  ''the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth."  It  does  not 
expect  Divine  grace  to  flow  always. in  one  appointed  channel.  In  this  respect 
Evangelical  religion  is  more  human  and  genuinely  Catholic  than  High  Church 
religion  is.  It  is  nearer  to  the  **  multitude  "  still  leading  the  old  instinctive 
life.  Thus  I  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  more  suited  to  soldiers  with 
their  strong  feelings  and  their  undeveloped  intellects.  Priestly  theories  also 
tend  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  radical  oneness  of  human  nature ;  they 
seem  impUcitly  to  deny  that  the  whole  world  is  kin.  And  so,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  we  may  say  that  to  be  clerically  minded  is  death  and  isolation,  but 
to  be  humanly  minded  is  life  and  fellowship. 

The  lofty  spirituality  of  Low  Church  piety  has  also  been  a  great  power. 
High  Church  doctrines  often  seem  a  kind  of  denial  of  the  fundamental  truth 
that  "  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  within  us."  As  an  ideal^ '  Quakerism  is  far 
higher  than  Sacramentalism.  The  seer  in  the  Apocalypse  saw  no  temple  in 
the  great  realm  of  realities  behind  the  veil.  Evangelicalism  is  also  free  from 
the  ludicrous  teaching  of  the  High  Anglicans  as  to  regeneration,  though  it 
has  some  errors  of  its  own  on  this  subject.  It  is  free  to  join  with  Broad 
Church  teachers  in  proclaiming  the  truth  that  Ecclesiasticism  is  a  foe  of  true 
eligion,  that  the  external  and  conventional  are  of  only  transient  value,  that 
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the  soul  is  greater  than  any  ordinances,  and  the  Divine  kingdom  far  larger 
than  any  existing  Church.  "  God  is  a  Spirit."  The  wish  in  some  raeasure 
to  localize  the  Divine  operations  seems  to  link  High  Church  theology  with  its 
old  enemies  the  English  Deists,  whose  fatal  helief  it  was  that  God's  agency 
on  earth  is  transitive  and  occasional,  and  not  immanent  and  ahiding.  Even 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  a  kind  of  semi-Evangelical  mysticism  has 
been  to  some  extent  a  corrective  of  semi-Deistic  errors. 

The  defects  of  ordinary  Low  Church  religion  are  many,  grave,  and  palp- 
able. In  the  first  place,  its  theory  as  to  the  subordination  of  reason  and  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  that  great  library  called  the  Bible  is  obviously  absurd. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Bible  contains  widely  varying  degrees 
both  of  intellectual  and  of  moral  insight.  Inspiration  was  not  given  to 
fetter  reason  or  cancel  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  presupposed  certain  high 
mental  and  spiritual  endowments.  In  the  Bible  we  see  the  noblest  thought 
in  the  making,  Jesus,  with  His  sublime  faith  in  the  infinitude  of  the  soul  of 
man,  had  evidently  no  belief  whatsoever  in  the  finality  of  any  written 
revelation.  For  Him  the  Holy  Ghost  was  neither  dead  nor  dying.  Through- 
out all  ages  He  would  have  us  keep  open  the  avenues  to  higher  knowledge, 
and  resist  the  soul-cramping  tyranny  aUke  of  Churches  and  of  libraries.  No 
inspired  men  care,  much  for  precedents.  Very  vivid  moral  and  spiritual 
natures  often  rebel  against  a  despotic  Bible  just  as  much  as  against  a  despotic 
Church.  Luther  found  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  quite  as  irksome  as  any 
Papal  decrees. 

That  fine  irony  which  pervades  all  human  life  seems  often  to  concentrate 
itself  in  the  history  of  religion.  And  thus  we  find  in  our  own  days  the  some- 
what startling  fact  that  the  "  good  news"  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal  tor- 
ments, though  absolutely  incompatible,  are  taken  to  be  but  two  aspects  of 
one  revealed  truth.  ''  Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and 
cursing."  The  old  Jews  were  a  little  more  consistent.  They  kept  Mount 
Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal  separate.  We  need  no  more  learned  treatises  about 
eternal  torments.  All  free  intellects  perceive  clearly  what  the  instincts  of  the 
unsophisticated  multitude  feel  strongly,  viz.,  the  truth  that  God  cannot  be  at 
once  love  and  hatred  towards  the  same  creatures.  The  way  in  which  Evangeli- 
cals cling  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torments  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Jewish  Christians  clung  to  the  faith  of  the  damnation  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  both  cases  aUke  the  letter  of  the  Bible  favoured  the  narrower 
view,  and  the  whole  Kenius  of  the  religion  clamoured  loudly  for  the  broader 
one. 

Evangelicalism  must  also  learn  to  be  more  natural  and  less  mournful,  if 
it  would  remain  a  real  moral  power.  The  austere  sectarian  gloom  of 
Puritanism  was  utterly  alien  from  the  very  genius  of  Jesus,  who  loved  nature 
and  the  simple  human  instincts  of  our  race.  The  erroneous  idea  of  the  early 
Christians,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  immediately  coming,  has  darkened 
and  impoverished  the  fife  of  Christendom  long  enough.  To  redeem  and 
ennoble  the  world  is  a  better  work  than  to  frown  on  it.    Whilst  astronomy 
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has  lessened  the  apparent  importance  of  our  planet,  time  has  vastly  enhanced 
its  significance  as  the  scene  of  a  gloriously  progressive  moral  education  for 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  generations  of  noble  spirits.  To  St.  Paul  this  world 
appeared  as  an  evanescent  vestibule  of  the  great  hall  of  judgment.  To  us  it 
is  a  grand  and  enduring  university  for  souls.  And  so  our  Bibles  cannot  be 
(0  us  merely  railway  guides  to  another  world. 

One  of  the  very  greatest  hindrances  to  the  efficiency  of  Evangelical 
teachers  in  the  past  has  been  their  strange  lack  of  all  sense  of  humour. 
They  must  learn  to  laugh  with  those  that  laugh,  if  they  would  really 
influence  mankind. 

The  Low  Church  teaching  as  to  man's  total  depravity  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  conversion  has  been,  and  still  is,  false  and  misleading,  as  well 
as  morally  discouraging.  Evangelicalism  must  study  psychology  more  care- 
fully. It  must  learn  that  man's  whoU  being  is  indeed  *'  an  awful  place/'  that 
God  besets  us  "  behind  *'  as  well  as  before,  that  the  Infinite  lurks  even  in  the 
rudest  forms  of  nascent  heroism  and  unselfishness,  that  God's  immanent 
agency  stretches  down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  nature,  and  plants  the  germs 
of  loftiest  sanctity  amidst  the  blindly  groping  primal  instincts  of  our  pilgrim 
race.  The  true  regeneration  is  profoundly  natural.  It  "  cometh  not  with 
observation  "  This  **  miracle  '  does  not  mean  **  monster."  It  is  "  one  with 
the  blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain."  The  ways  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  are 
finer  and  more  subtle  than  ecclesiastics  perceive.  The  High  Church  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration  is  but  a  coarse  travesty  of  an  inward  and  essential 
verity,  a  mimicry  of  hidden  vital  processes  by  a  materialistic  mechanicalness. 
And  the  Low  Church  teaching  of  sudden  conversion  through  terror  and 
alarm  is  but  an  expression  of  man's  spiritual  incompetence  to  discern  the 
indwelling  Divine  activity  touching  to  fine  issues,  with  master  hand,  those 
gkuious  potential  faculties  which,  like  the  material  atoms,  are  never  really 
stagnant  and  at  rest,  but  throbbing  with  the  vitalizing  force  of  an 
imperceptible  inspirer.  The  doctrine  of  God's  occasional  presence  in  man's 
soul  seems  to  imply  and  emphasize  the  fact  of  Uis  habitual  absence. 

Mr.  Drummond's  Natural  Laio  %n  tlie  Spiriinal  World,  though 
interesting  and  suggestive  in  many  ways,  only  deepens  the  early  darkness  of 
EvuiRelicalism  as  to  conversion.  This  writer  makes  the  great  gulf  between 
the  converted  and  unconverted  greater  than  ever.  He  teaches  that  there  is 
IB  much  or  more  difference  between  the  finest  characters  in  the  natural 
world  and  the  lowest  in  the  spiritual  world  as  there  is  between  a  stone  and  a 
plant.  Obviously  such  doctrine  is  ethically  and  spiritually  fatal.  It  is  but  a 
pseudo-ecientific  rehabilitation  of  the  old  soul-depressing  Calvinism.  No 
truly  philosophical  observer  can  receive  such  doctrine ;  and  its  religious 
effects  can  only  be  deplorable.  It  gives  men  a  perfectly  valid  and  logical 
excuse  for  neglecting  religion.  Their  only  strength  henceforth  is  to  sit  still. 
In  his  desire  to  differentiate  spiritual  life,  Mr.  Drummond  has  hopelessly 
limited  its  area,  and  has  totally  ignored  the  plain  Biblical  declaration  that 
"  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
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the  Father  of  lights."  God  paints  the  wayside  flowers  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  worlds  quite  as  truly  as  He  paints  the  glorious  pageantry  of  their 
sun  and  moon  and  stars.  To  ignore  God*s  homelier  activities,  whilst 
marvelling  at  His  prodigies,  is  assuredly  to  exhibit  the  innate  vulgarity  of 
shallow  and  unbelieving  beliel 

Evangelical  religion  must  also,  if  it  wish  to  survive,  reshape  its  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  drive  the  money-changers  out  of  its  temple.  Once 
more  the  glorious  sacrifice  of  Christ  must  be  brought  into  closest  harmony 
with  human  heroism  and  disinterested  love.  Theories  of  the  atonement  and 
schemes  of  salvation— as  if  the  power  of  God  were  sorely  hampered  by  the 
evil  one — do  not  help  us  in  the  least.  The  simple  faith  of  our  Lord's  earliest 
followers,  the  sublime  conviction  that  *'  the  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His  life 
for  the  sheep,"  is  what  we  really  need.  All  else  on  this  subject  is  but 
verbiage,  or  the  auibitious  systematizing  of  ignorant  children.  We  know  that 
Jesus  came  to  reconcile  us  to  the  Father,  and  that  is  enough.  In  His 
wounds  all  human  sorrows  can  hide  themselves. 

Low  Church  reh'gion  has  in  past  times  been  terribly  coarsened  by  its 
semi-commercial  theories  as  to  the  atonement.  The  noblest  of  all  moral 
qualities,  disinterestedness,  has  been  in  great  measure  denied  to  God  and 
sJtogether  denied  to  man.  The  one  was  represented  as  rigidly  demanding 
the  very  fullest  compensation — as  if  any  a.ddition  could  be  made  to  Hi^y 
infinite  riches — and  the  other  as  stoutly  stickling  for  his  bond.  Assiu*edly 
George  Eliot  was  quite  right  in  exposing  the  coarse  selfishness  of  the  religion 
of  Dr.  Cumming  and  the  poet  Young.  A  goodness  that  is  devoid  of  generosity 
is  no  real  goodness.  In  our  days  we  are  learning  a  deeper  moral  philosophy 
than  that  of  Paley  and  his  school.  We  perceive  that  disinterested  admiration 
and  keen  sympathy  are  the  very  best  and  most  operative  ingredients  of  man's 
higher  life.  These  influence  the  heart  and  soul  down  to  their  very  depths, 
whereas  fear  and  prudential  self-regard  touch  only  the  surface  of  our  spiritual 
nature. 

Lastly,  I  quite  believe  that  the  illumination  of  Evangelical  religion  is 
perfectly  possible,  that  its  deep  and  pathetic  moral  and  spiritual  truths  can 
be  detached  from  its  disfiguring  errors.  It  will  then  be  the  same,  and  yet 
not  the  same,  as  it  was,  just  as  the  true  but  cramped  hearts  of  the  earlier 
Christians  were  enlarged  and  altered  by  the  subsequent  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  religion  of  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  of  Maurice,  and  of 
Robertson,  was  but  the  old  tender  religion  of  the  poet  Cowper  after  it  had 
been  enlarged  by  hstening  to  those  "  many  things  "  which  age  after  age  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  has  to  say  to  those  prepared  to  '*  bear  them."  If  Evangelicalism 
will  but  arise  and  shine  now  that  its  hght  has  come,  if  it  will  welcome 
reason,  if  it  will  discern  in  altruism  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sacred  character 
of  Jesus,  and  in  universalism  a  more  adequate  interpretation  of  His  undying 
love;  if  it  will  put  on  henceforth  the  glorious  apparel  of  a  disinterested 
devotion  to  goodness  and  a  profound  faith  in  humanity  and  its  splendid 
destiny;  if  it  will  frankly  abandon  the  provisional  Judaic  teaching  of  Moses 
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ftod  Elias,  and  be  cootent  to  commune  with  the  universal  Spirit  of  Jesus 
only,  iheu  it  may  feaxlessly  chant  its  "  Non  Omnis  Moriar/'  even  now  in  the 
days  of  its  apparent  decrepitude,  and  the  hellish  gates  of  a  devastating 
Atheism  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  For  man  cannot  live  long  on  mere 
negations.  Till  man's  mind  shall  cease  to  wonder,  till  man's  spirit  shall 
cease  to  aspire,  till  man's  heart  shall  cease  to  ache  and  yearn,  Jesus  the 
revealer  of  God's  moral  wisdom  and  the  very  incarnation  of  God's  deathless 
pity,  Jesus  the  very  prototype  of  all  true  Evangelicals,  will  live,  and  breathe, 
and  energize  in  our  struggling,  complex,  and  most  miraculous  nature. 
"  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  "  Not  in  the  Jud»a  of  withered 
and  decaying  dogmas,  but  in  the  free  Galilee  of  a  broadly  human  fellowship, 
shall  we  most  truly  find  tha(  great  Interpreter  and  Master  of  the  soul  of 
man,  who,  age  after  age,  dies  in  order  that  He  may  more  really  live,  sheds 
the  transient  that  He  may  disclose  the  eternal,  and  through  the  very  grave 
and  gate  of  death,  through  black  abysses  of  despair  and  unbelief,  leads  His 
astonished  followers  on  to  nobler  heights  of  knowledge  and  more  glorious 
w(H^  of  love. 


TRE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

By  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 

Thb  two  opposed  views  of  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  involve  opposed 
views  of  its  structure.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  critical  date 
of  Daniel — ^the  age  of  the  Maccabees — be  accepted  as  true,  then  the  book  must 
be  regarded  as  a  work  of  imagination,  a  sacred  romance  written  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  Israelitish  people  in  their  resistance  to  the  Hellenic 
kingdom  of  Syria.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  prophecy  in  the 
canary  sense  of  the  word  in  Daniel,  that  the  appearance  of  prophecy  is 
merely  a  Uterary  device  to  bring  the  lessons  from  the  events  alleged  to 
liave  occurred  in  Babylon  during  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  Darius 
^  Mede  into  line  with  the  times  and  struggles  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  orthodox  traditional  view  of  Daniel  is  that  it  recounts  events  that 
really  occurred  at  the  time  and  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  recorded 
This  view  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  a  date  for  Daniel  much  earlier 
than  critics  would  agree  to.  Many  of  the  orthodox  traditional  school  have 
gone  further,  and  seem  to  think  there  is  no  possibility  that  those  who  oppose 
tbem  have  any  claim  to  the  title  Christian,  that  the  denial  of  the  historicity 
of  Daniel  involves  the  denial  of  inspiration,  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  and  of 
the  Christian  faith  generally. 

This  attitude  is  at  once  unfair  and  unwise ;  unfair,  because  many  main- 
tarn  Daniel  to  be  a  historical  novel,  and  yet  maintain  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
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inspired  the  author  to  write  this  book  as  the  author  of  Job,  that  yet  greater 
work,  was  inspired  for  his  task ;  unwise,  because  it  involves  the  essentials 
of  the  faith  in  regard  to  a  matter  that  in  itself,  at  all  events,  is  not  essential. 
The  evidence  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  is  one  thing,  and  evidence  for  the 
date  of  Daniel  is  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  a  matter  simply  for  scientific 
investigation.  Of  course,  the  rationalistic  critics  are  in  many  instances  as 
unfair  and  yet  more  unwise.  They  answer  arguments  at  times  merely  by 
supercilious  sneers,  and  that  is  unfair ;  and  it  is  unwise  tacitly  to  assume 
principles  of  judgment  which,  if  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion, 
involve  consequences  not  dreamt  of  by  many  of  their  supporters. 

It  seems  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  and  certainly  it  is  an  obviously 
necessary  one,  to  see  what  might  be  reasonably  expected  to*  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  such  a  religious  romance  as  Daniel  is  supposed  by  critics  to  be. 
In  doing  so,  we  must  bear  in  mind  it  is  a  religious  romance  with  a  definite 
purpose,  and  that  purpose,  we  are  assured,  was  to  stimulate  the  courage  of 
the  Jews  against  Epiphanes.  If  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  a  romance  of  that 
kind,  it  must  manifest  the  characteristic  features  of  such  romances.  Human 
nature  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  the  laws  of  composition, 
therefore,  must  be  essentially  the  same  also. 

The  primary  characteristic  that,  as  a  work  of  fancy  and  of  art,  such  a 
romance  must  necessarily  present  is  unity.  This  unity  must  be  obvious  and 
striking,  for  the  vogue  the  Book  of  Daniel  gained  so  shortly  after  its  pubUca- 
tion — if  it  was  published  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees — ^proves  it,  if  a 
romance,  to  have  been  a  consummate  work  of  art.  It  not  only  was  received 
by  the  Essenes,  who  dealt  in  apocalyptic  literature,  and  led  them  further 
in  their  course  of  apocalyptic  composition,  but  gained  the  favour  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  were  full  of  Messianic  enthusiasm, 
but  very  soon  broke  from  the  Hasmoneans ;  the  Sadducees  had  no  Messianic 
hopes,  but  supported  John  Hyrcanus  and  the  later  Hasmoneans ;  yet  both 
acknowledged  Daniel.  Its  artistic  power  must  have  been  great  to  have 
bridged  over  such  oppositions.  But  artistic  power  is  manifested  by  the 
springing  up  of  imitations.  The  whole  range  of  apocalyptic  literature  is 
due  to  Daniel.     As  a  work  of  art,  unity  must  be  its  first  characteristic. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Koran  has  had  immense  influence,  and 
no  one  can  accuse  it  of  being  a  unity  ;  nay,  no  one  can  say  that  more  than  a 
minority  of  the  iwras  are  unities.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  literary  history 
the  origin  of  the  present  Koran  by  the  editing  of  the  confused  fragments  left 
by  Mohammed  easily  explains  the  want  of  unity ;  but  the  reason  of  the 
popularity,  despite  this,  is  to  be  found  in  the  unique  personality  of 
Mohammed.  Had  Mohammed  merely  written  the  Koran,  and  had  he  been 
nothing  more  than  its  author,  the  Koran  would  never  have  been  known  beyoDd 
Mecca  in  point  of  space,  or  the  generation  of  Mohammed  in  point  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  unity  is  not  necessary  to  the  popularity  of  a  record 
of  facts.  If  in  the  time  when  the  mind  of  a  community  is  yet  heaving  with 
emotion,  the  facts  connected  therewith  are  put  on  record,  then  the  book 
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narrating  these  facts  may  become  popular,  although  it  has  no  artistic  unijky. 
Thus  the  Scots  Worthies,  written  by  Howie  of  Lochgiel,  the  Covenanter,  was 
so  popular  in  the  end  of  last  century  as  to  be  in  almost  every  cottage  in 
Scotlsmd ;  yet  it  has  no  literary  quality  whatever,  but  is  a  record  of  facts 
that  had  b^n  centres  of  emotion  in  a  generation  but  just  pa'ssed  away. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  there  are  any  tokens  of  this  unity  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  This  unity  must  be  a  unity  of  a  purpose  which  shall  be  obvious  in 
every  part  of  the  book.  To  that  purpose  every  portion  of  the  whole  must  be 
subordinated.  The  purpose  assigned  by  critics  is  certainly  an  adequate  one, 
the  encouragement  of  the  Jews  in  their  struggle  against  Epiphanes. 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  be  the  representative  of  Epiphanes,  and  the 
lycanthropy  of  the  former  a  reference  to  the  punning  nickname  Ejpimanes, 
given  by  the  Antiochian  mob  to  this  king — the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
issociated  with  the  beasts  pointing  to  Epiphanes  associating  with  low 
companions.  If  this  be  the  case,  certainly  there  is  an  adequate  purpose,  and 
the  central  figure,  one  suited  to  sustain  the  stress  of  being  the  proof  of  this 
unity,  the  centre  round  which  the  parts  revolve.  But  does  careful  study  of 
the  book  bear  out  this  view  ?    We,  for  our  part,  think  not 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  first  four  chapters  Nebuchadnezzar  is  the 
central  figure,  but  he  disappears  in  the  fifth  chapter,  and  Belshazzar  reigns 
in  his  stead,  either  as  king  or  deputy-king ;  while  in  the  sixth  chapter  we 
have  Darius  the  Mede  on  the  throne.  The  latter  six  chapters  are  all  visions, 
&nd  not  one  of  them  is  even  dated  as  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If, 
however,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  chapters  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
mendoued,  do  we  find  any  parallelism  between  the  character  ascribed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  that  of  Epiphanes,  or  any  similarity  between  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  those  excited 
by  the  character  of  Epiphanes?  Take  the  character  first.  Certainly 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  arbitrary  and  imperious,  but  that  is  merely  saying 
that  he  was  an  Oriental  monarch.  There  is  nothing  small  or  pitiful 
in  his  character.  We  can  never  think  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Daniel 
throwing  aside  the  cares  of  empire  in  order  to  boose  with  mechanics.  That 
is  recorded  of  Epiphanes  by  Polybius  The  back  of  Epiphanes  is  always 
ready  to  cringe  to  the  Romans,  if  his  hands  are  ready  to  tear  in  cruelty 
nces  subject  to  him,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  cringing  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Again,  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  how  sensitive  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  to  the  spiritual  influences.  The  interpretation  of  his  dream  at  once 
brings  to  his  lips  the  confession  of  the  greatness  of  Jehovah.  The 
deliverance  of  the  three  Hebrew  children  deepens  the  conviction  he  has, 
and  leads  to  a  stronger  acknowledgment  of  it  When  he  recovers  from  his 
lycanthropy  he  practically  acknowledges  himself  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah. 
No  one  would  accuse  Epiphanes  of  any  such  sensitiveness.  Any  one  who 
isserts  an  identity  between  the  character  of  Epiphanes  and  that  ascribed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  must  do  so  in  defiance  of  fact,  simply  because  his  theory 
demands  it. 
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Let  ns  DOW  compare  the  feelings  excited  in  the  Jews  by  the  one  and  the 
other  as  exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  We  here  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  critical  position  that  Daniel  was  written  in  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees.  Let  us,  then,  see  how  the  writer  describes  Epiphanes.  In  the 
eleventh  chapter,  twenty-first  verse,  he  is  described  as  ''a  vile  person," 
np3  one  despised.  No  one  can  say  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  so  represented 
in  Daniel  When  he  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision  of  the  four  empires, 
Daniel  says,  '/Thou  art  this  head  of  gold."  The  monarch  whose  symbol  was 
the  "golden  head"  could  never  be  the  symbol  of  the  vile  person.  The 
power  and  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  represented  as  having  impressed 
Daniel  so  much  that  he  regards  him  as  the  most  godlike  of  monarchs. 
When  again  Daniel  stands  before  Nebuchadnezzar  to  interpret  to  him  the 
dream  that  foretells  his  lycanthropy,  Daniel  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
and  says,  "My  lord,  let  the  dream  be  on  them  that  hate  thee,  and  the 
interpretation  on  thine  enemies."  It  cannot  be  said  this  is  due  merely  to 
Eastern  courtliness,  because  in  the  very  next  chapter  Daniel  takes  up  a 
totally  different  attitude  in  regard  to  Belshazzar.  He,  the  captive  counsellor, 
has  a  love  for  the  grand  impulsive  despot.  No  Jew  could  have  that  feeling 
toward  Epiphanes,  the  despised  person  who  obtained  the  kingdom  by 
flatteries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  eleventh  chapter  to  be 
part  of  the  original  Book  of  Daniel,  but  I  do  think  it  was  written  during  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  As  such  it  gives  the  impression  made  by  Epiphanes 
on  contemporary  Jewa  To  assert  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  intended  to 
represent  Epiphanes  is  simply  to  deny  facts.  There  is,  therefore,  no  unity 
BO  far  as  the  central  character  is  concerned. 

Another  idea  is  that  the  history  of  Daniel  as  a  romance  is  modelled  on 
the  history  of  Joseph.  Certainly  both  Joseph  and  Daniel  are  captives,  both 
dream  and  interpret  dreams,  and  both  are  raised  to  high  estate.  But  a  httle 
careful  consideration  will  show  the  essential  differences  subsisting,  which  put 
in  the  shade  these  superficial  points  of  resemblance.  As  we  lee^rn  from*the 
105th  psalm,  and  from  Stephen's  speech,  Acts  vii.,  two  points  in  the  history  of 
Joseph  impressed  the  Jews — the  fact  that  his  brethren  who  had  sold  him  for  a 
slave  had  accepted  benefits  from  his  hands,  and  that  his  captivity  in  Egypt 
was  intended  by  God  to  further  the  deliverance  of  His  people  ultimately.  In 
neither  of  these  points  is  there  any  resemblance  to  what  occurred  to  Daniel 
The  temptation  would  have  been  considerable  to  a  romance  writer  of  the  age 
of  the  Maccabees  to  give^his  hero  a  prominent  share  in  the  return  from 
Babylon,  seeing  there  was  a  Daniel  who  did  occupy  a  prominent  position  as  we 
see  from  Ezra  viii.  2.  Although,  according  to  present  punctuation,  he  is  called 
the  head  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar,  if  we  neglect  this,  he  might  as  naturally 
be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  sons  of  David.  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
date  of  Ezra  rendered  it  impossible  for  Daniel  to  have  been  living  then,  it 
must  be  answered,  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  Jewish  literature  would 
believe  that  any  Jewish  romance  writer  would  regard  that  as  an  obstacle. 
He  would  either  have  made  Daniel  live  a  couple  of  centuries,  or  have  ignored 
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the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Xorxes.  Such  accuracy  is  not  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews.  Nor  can  we  avbid  noticing  the  fact  that  while  Joseph 
is  made  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  Daniel  is  only  made  the  third. 
This,  however,  we  would  not  press. 

If  we  look  at  the  purpose  assigned  to  the  book — strengthening  the 
courage  of  the  Jews  in  the  struggles  against  the  Seleucid  kingdom — and 
regard  it  as  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  do  we  find  it  eminently  suited  for  its 
purpose?  I  confess  I  do  not  think  so.  Bebelhon  against  Epiphanes  and 
resistance  to  his  commands  was  the  duty  impressed  upon  the  Jews  by 
Mattathias  and  his  sons.  There  is  no  hint  at  rebellion  against  Nebuchskd- 
nezzar  being  ever  contemplated.  We  could  have  imagined  how  a  stirring 
story  could  have  been  composed  which  should  have  shown  how  the  armies 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  foiled  and  overthrown  by  the  valour  of  Israel  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  help  of  Israel's  God.  It  might  have  shown  that 
weak  instruments  might  be  chosen  for  this  end,  so  that  Jewish  valour  was, 
80  to  say,  put  to  the  one  side ;  but  discomfiture  of  armies  must  have  formed 
&  marked  portion  of  the  narrative.  We  see  the  kind  of  thing  that  would 
have  been  produced  if  this  purpose  had  been  the  formative  cause  of  Daniel  in 
the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Judith.  Every  critic  regards  that  book  as  the 
prodnct  of  a  period  of  struggle,  and  intended  for  the  encouraging  of  the 
eombatants  on  the  side  of  the  holy  people,  whether  we  place  it  as  early  as  the 
Maccabean  conflict  or  as  late,  with  Volkmar,  as  the  days  of  Bar-coch-ba.  And 
it  was  eminently  fitted  to  encourage  combatants  engaged  in  a  struggle  like 
that  of  the  Maccabees. 

Had  the  assimiption  been  that  Daniel  was  composed  of  real  historical 
incidents  selected  with  a  view  to  a  given  purpose,  there  might  be  less  of 
unity  than  in  a  work  of  fiction.  The  unity  would  be  even  less  if  the  incidents 
were  selected  and  arranged,  not  with  any  general  purpose,  but  simply  from 
the  recognition  ot  something  interesting  and  striking  in  the  incidents  them- 
sdves.  In  such  a  case  a  book  with  little  artistic  unity  might  have  great 
popolarity.  Few  books,  as  we  have  said,  have  less  claim  to  be  artistic  than 
Howie's  Scots  Worthies,  yet  few  religious  books  are  as  popular  in  Scotland. 
The  popularity  of  this  book  was  dae  to  this — that  it  was  fact,  not  imagination. 
Judging  by  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  the  Book  of  Judges  was 
much  more  inspiriting  than  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  aged  Mattathias 
eotainly  quotes  Daniel  on  his  death-bed  as  an  encouragement  to  his  sons, 
hut  a  little  consideration  will  show,  although  this  was  the  case,  the  instances 
chosen  were  not  naturally  fitted  for  the  purpose  designed,  and  therefore 
efidently,  as  we  hope  later  to  show,  those  actually  used  by  the  dying  priest. 

Further,  there  are  certain  negative  characteristics,  the  want  of  which 
at  once  puts  a  book  outside  the  pale  of  art.  If  the  book  is  to  be  an  artistic 
woric,  it  must  have  no  obvums  contradictions.  We  use  the  word  **  obvious  " 
idrisedly.  There  may  be  contradictions  which  the  minute  critic  may 
discover  by  comparing  portion  with  portion ;  if  these,  however,  do  not  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  ordinary  reader,  the  work  is  none  the  less  artistic.    Some 
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critic  has  discovered  that  in  NicJiolas  Nickleby,  between  two  meetings 
of  the  hero  and  his  sister,  the  one  passes  through  three  weeks,  the 
other  as  many  montiis.  The  work  is  none  the  less  artistic  because  of  this 
inaccuracy,  for  the  contradiction  would  not  be  noticed  by  any  one  who  was 
not  intent  on  making  a  chronology  of  the  novel  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  may  show  what  appear  glaring  contradictions, 
yet  fulfil  its  functions,  provided  there  may  be  some  way  out  of  the  appareut 
contradictions.  Thus  Guizot,  in  his  English  Revolution  of  1640,  after  giving 
an  account  of  how  December,  1648,  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  trial  of 
Charles,  brings  us,  without  warning,  into  January,  during  which  the  trial 
actually  took  place,  followed  by  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 
He  proceeds  then  to  tell  us  that  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  this  inscription, 
''Charles  Bex,  1648."  This  seems  an  obvious  contradiction,  till  we  remember 
that  in  those  days,  in  England,  the  civil  year  began  on  March  25th. 

One  of  the  alleged  self-contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  that  while 
in  the  first  chapter,  verse  21,  we  are  told  Daniel  continued  until  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  we  have  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus  dated  from  When  we  learn  that  Cynis  was  two  years  king  of  Nations 
before  ho  assumed  the  title  king  of  Babil,  the  first  chapter  states  the 
termination  of  Daniel  s  life  according  to  the  chronology  of  Babylon,  whereas 
in  the  tenth  chapter  Cyrus  is  dated  from  as  king  of  Nations.  Thus  the 
contradiction  is  removed  The  Book  of  Daniel  in  this  respect  is  more  like  a 
historic  work  than  a  work  of  fiction. 

Another  negative  characteristic  we  may  notice,  but  only  notice,  is  that 
no  successful  work  of  fiction  ever  was  composed  in  two  languages.  Historic 
works  often  contain  in  notes  or  appendices — devices  unknown  for  centuries 
after  Daniel — long  portions  in  various  languages  different  from  that  in  which 
the  main  body  of  the  book  is  written.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Book  of  Daniel 
is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Aramaic  Of  course  every  one  is 
aware  of  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  this  twofoldness  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  Yet  if  the  introduction  of  Aramaic  was  due  to  the  destruction  of 
exemplars  so  that  of  six  chapters  only  an  Aramaic  version  remained  still,  as 
the  popularity  of  Daniel  was  achieved  when  it  had  been  thus  mutilated,  the 
peculiarity  we  have  referred  to  yet  remains.  If  it  is  a  work  of  imagination,  it 
is  unique ;  it  was  written  in  two  languages,  and  was  yet  popular. 

Further,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  a  work  of  imagination  composed 
in  two  separate  divisions,  the  one  historic  and  written  of  the  man  who  gives 
the  name  to  the  book,  the  other  visionary  and  purporting  to  be  written  by 
him  under  whose  name  it  goes.  It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  any  way 
better  fitted  to  dissolve  all  unity  than  this.  It  seems  impossible  to  think  that 
any  writer  capable  of  composing  the  visions  of  Daniel  could  have  been  so 
blind  to  the  defects  of  such  a  method.  The  phenomena  in  question,  that  is 
to  say  the  'two  chronologically  arranged  series,  the  one  biographical,  contain- 
ing incident,  and  the  other  prophetic,  containing  visions,  could  be  explained 
on  Dr.  Wright's  hypothesis,  with  variations,  that  our  Daniel  is  an  epitome  of 
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two  works,  one  a  biography,  the  other  an  apocalypse ;  or,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
more  easily  explicable  on  the  theory  that  Daniel  was  originally  composed  in 
"broadsheets,"  and  then  collected,  much  as  Mohammed's  Koran  was  collected. 
Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  more  rigid  the  unity  in  a  work,  the 
less  liable  is  it  to  interpolation ;  but  the  less  of  a  unity  it  is,  the  more  is  it 
liable  to  suffer  from  false  additions.  The  symmetry  of  the  119th  psalm  has 
preserved  it  from  interpolation ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  book  has  suffered  nearly 
as  much  as  the  Oracula  SibylUna,  No  Biblical  book  has  suffered  nearly  so 
much  from  the  hands  of  the  interpolators  as  has  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

Another  line  of  investigation  may  be  taken.  When  a  pseudepigraphon 
was  published,  the  name  annexed  to  it  had  usually  something  either  from  its 
meaning  or  from  its  historic  connotation  which  afforded  a  starting-point  for 
the  book  in  question.  Let  us  see  whether  on  any  of  these  grounds  there  is 
a  reason  for  the  name  Daniel  being  ascribed  to  the  book. 

Let  us  look  at  the  name.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  name,  but  that  is 
not  saying  much,  as  all  Hebrew  names  were  significant.  It  may  mean 
cither  "  God  is  my  Judge,"  or,  following  the  analogy  of  Gabriel  (^$<n5|),  it 
may  mean  ''  the  Divine  Judge."  If  the  contents  of  the  book  fitted  either  of 
these  significations,  something  might  be  said  for  it  being  a  fictitious  com- 
position. On  the  hypothesis  that  the  first  exhibits  the  true  meaning  of  the 
name,  the  only  incident  that  seems  to  fit  this  significance  is  the  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  related  in  the  sixth  chapter.  Even  it,  however, 
does  not  so  clearly  exhibit  this  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  incident 
rather  shows  God's  defence  of  His  fedthful  servants  than  His  vindication  of 
d\eir  righteousness,  which  certainly  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Divine 
nature  suggested  by  this  interpretation  of  the  name  Daniel. 

On  the  other  supposition  that  Hitzig's  suggestion  is  correct,  that  the 
name  Daniel  means  "the  Judge  of  God,"  ''the  Divine  Judge,"  then  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  canonical  Daniel  which  has  any  trace  that  the  name  on  this 
hypothesis  had  anything  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  book.  The  story  of 
"Sosanna  and  the  Elders"  at  once  shows  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be 
prodoced  by  the  imagination  acting  merely  on  the  name.  This  story  suits 
the  name  Daniel  so  admirably  that  M.  Benan  is  sure  that  this  represents 
the  original  form  of  the  Daniel  legend.  That,  however,  is  a  mere  travesty 
of  eriticism.  The  canonical  book  has  no  trace  of  being  written  up  ta  the 
name  Daniel  in  this  latter  sense. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  later  Jewish  apocalypses,  and  guide  our 
expectations  by  them,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  Daniel  was  a  very  noted 
man,  one  to  whom  revelations  had,  according  to  Scripture  or  tradition,  been 
nuide.  The  most  noted  of  these  apocalyptic  books  is  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
Tradition  and  Scripture  had  alike  pointed  him  out  as  one  who  had  received 
levelations.  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  had  it  revealed  to 
him  diat  .the  flood  was  coming,  hence  the  composition  of  those  Noachian 
fragments  included  in  the  second  Book  of  Enoch.  Adam,  the  first  father  of 
the  nu^,  had  revelations  made  to  him :  hence  we  have  the  Testament  of 
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Adam.  There  were  also  Testaments  of  Abraham  and  of  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
No  man  had  more  revelations  made  to  him  than  Moses,  so  we  find  the 
Apocalypse  or  Assumption  of  Moses.  We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baracb,  the  Apocalypse  of  Elijah;  all 
these  bear  out  our  contention  that  the  men  in  whose  name  these  apocalypses 
were  composed  were  men  of  mark.  When  we  turn  to  the  few  references  to 
Daniel  outside  the  Book  of  Daniel,  there  seems  nothing  to  suggest  such  a 
character  as  a  suitable  one  to  affix  revelations  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  person,  actual  or  legendary,  named 
Daniel — the  references  in  Ezekiel  prove  this.  If  we  find  the  characteristics 
assigned  to  Daniel  in  Ezekiel  are  such  as  are  fitted  to  suggest  the  incidents 
and  visions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  then  a  fair  case  might  be  made  out  that 
it  was  the  product  of  a  faUarim.  We  do  not  in  the  first  instance  consider 
the  question  of  the  actuality  of  Daniel,  but  only  the  character  attributed  to 
him  by  Ezekiel.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  Daniel  is  placed 
along  with  Noah  and  Job,  and  the  three  reckoned  so  supremely 
righteous  men  that  their  presence  might  have  been  supposed  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  Jerusalem  if  they  had  been  in  it  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  v.  20). 
While  there  is  nothing  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  contradict  this  view, 
and  much  to  confirm  it,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  has  been 
written  with  a  view  to  illustrate  this.  The  story  of  the  three  Hebrew 
children  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  exhibition  of  righteousness,  bat 
Daniel  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in  their  trial.  In  Ezek.  xxviii.  3  super- 
eminent  wisdom  is  ascribed  to  Daniel  In  this  chapter  the  prophet  is  engaged 
in  denouncing  the  iniquities  of  Tyre  in  the  person  of  its  angel  prince.  He 
says,  "  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  they  can  hide 
from  thee."  What  was  the  Jewish  notion  of  wisdom,  np?n,  at  the  time 
when  critics  say  Daniel  was  composed  ?  Slightly  earlier  than  the  date  to 
which  Daniel  is  assigned  was  written  Ecclesiasticus,  and  shortly  after  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  In  neither  of  these  books  is  there  any  hint  that 
apocalyptic  visions  had  anything  to  do  with  wisdom  in  these  books,  as  in 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  sententious  statements  of  the  dictators  of 
prudence.  In  Job  wisdom  means  the  discussion  of  intricate  questions ;  but 
that  it  should  mean  apocalyptic,  this  is  a  new  thing.  Certainly  the  inter- 
pretation of  visions  was  part  of  wisdom,  but  not  the  only  portion.  What  is 
said  of  the  Prince  of  Tyrus,  "  No  secrets  they  can  hide  from  thee,"  would 
rather  point  to  the  power  of  reading  riddles,  which,  as  all  know,  was  regarded 
as  a  leading  test  of  wisdom  in  the  East.  But  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in 
our  Book  of  Daniel.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not 
written  up  to  the  reputation  of  the  man. 

Before  leaving  this,  we  may  look  at  the  question  of  the  date  at  which  the 
man  Daniel  referred  to  by  Ezekiel  actually  lived.  Certainly  the  fact  that 
his  name  is  introduced  between  Noah  and  Job  would  seem  (o  indicate 
that  Daniel  was  regarded  as  having  lived  in  a  period  remote  from  himself; 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so.     When  in  any  way  a  contemporary  rises 
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bead  and  ahotdders  above  bis  fellows,  there  is  a  tendency  to  couple  his  name 
not  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  approach  most  nearly  to  him  in 
talent,  power,  or  influence,  but  rather  with  the  worthies  of  a  bygone  age. 
Instances  will  easily  suggest  themselves ;  not  only  so,  but  in  states  of  high 
excitement  even  lesser  men  have  a  halo  thrown  round  them. 

Consider  the  unique  position  occupied  by  Daniel  according  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  He,  captive  as  he  is,  is  raised  by  his  talents  and  probity  to  the 
bead  of  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  to  be  something  not  unlike  the  Chan- 
eeUor  of  the  Empire  in  Germany.  Would  his  fellow-captives  dwelling  by  the 
riyer  Chebar  not  be  prone  to  exaggerate  even  the  power  and  importance  of 
their  great  compatriot,  and  compare  him  with  such  men  who  had  lived  afore- 
time? His  youth,  so  far  from  lowering  him  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  more  likely  to  heighten  the  impression  made  by  his  rapid  elevation. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  author,  a  problem  difficult  of  solution  is  the 
reason  of  the  two  languages  used  in  Daniel.  The  phenomena  are  certainly 
peculiar.  Not  only  is  the  first  chapter  of  Daniel  in  Hebrew,  but  the  second 
chapter  opens  as  if  the  author  intended  to  write  in  Hebrew  throughout ;  but 
in  the  fourth  verse  it  abruptly  said,  ''  Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to  the  king 
in  Syriack  ' ;  and  thereafter  the  book,  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  is 
written  in  Chaldee.  With  the  eighth  chapter  begins  the  Hebrew  anew,  and 
11  continued  to  the  end  of  the  book.  There  are  several  theories  advanced  to 
explain  this. 

1.  There  is  the  theory  of  Lenormant,  supported,  with  some  slight 
Tftiiation,  by  Mr.  Bevan.  It  is  that  originally  the  whole  book  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  but  that  the  portion  extending  from  ii.  4  to  the  end  of  vii.  had 
been  lost,  but  that  an  Aramaic  version  had  been  preserved  of  the  missing 
portion,  and  that  this  was  inserted  in  the  place  in  manuscripts  where  the 
Wank  occurred.  He  explains  the  word  ^*P7^  as  merely  a  note  placed 
originally  at  the  margin  of  a  manuscript  to  indicate  that  at  this  point 
the  Aramaic  began,  which  slipped  into  the  text  through  the  mistake  of 
&  copyist.  He  has  the  same  theory  as  to  the  force  of  the  word  n^pnt^  in 
Ezra  iv.  7.  Bevan  explains  the  loss  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  efforts  of 
Epiphanes  to  destroy  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews.  Since  Daniel  was 
not  inserted  in  the  regular  synagogal  readings,  there  were  relatively  few 
copies  extant,  and  therefore,  he  argues,  it  might  easily  happen  that  only  one 
exemplar  survived,  and  it  defective.  He  thinks  the  author  probably  wrote 
two  versions  of  his  book,  one  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  in  Aramaic. 

Certainly,  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  accidental,  hap-hazard  way  in 
which  tiie  Aramaic  enters  the  narrative.  Further,  there  is  the  fact  tbat  in 
tile  Talmud  the  Aramaic  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  called  Targum, 
However,  we  must  not  assume  that  this  meant  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Ttlmndists  coincides  with  that  of  Lenormant  and  Mr.  Bevan.  They  simply 
meant  that  these  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  were  written  in  Aramaic,  the 
hmgoage  of  the  TargvmA^  hence  they  maintained  that,  although  Targum,  they 
''defiled  the  hands,"  $.«.,  were  canonical     Further,  against  tbis  opinion  is 
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the  repugnance  there  was  to  commit  to  writing  any  translation  or  Targam 
of  the  Scripture.  We  all  know  that  it  was  probably  two  centuries  after  the 
time  of  our  Lord  before  the  Targum  of  Onkelos — the  earliest  of  the  Targums— 
was  committed  to  writing.  Mr.  Bevan's  hypothesis  of  the  author  himself 
making  an  Aramaic  version  seems  devoid  of  probability,  as  it  certainly  is 
devoid  of  proof.  It  seems  scarcely  likely  that  any  one  would  desire  to 
palm  off  "  Daniel "  as  a  veritably  ancient  and  sacred  book,  and  yet  lessen 
its  sanctity  by  translating  it  into  Aramaic. 

2.  There  is,  next,  the  theory  of  Eichhom,  adopted,  with  variations,  by 
Meinhold,  that  the  Aramaic  portion  is  by  a  different  author  from  the  Hebrew. 
Meinhold  regards  the  seventh  chapter  as  due  to  the  author  of  the  Hebrew. 
On  any  hypothesis  of  the  relative  date  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  it  seems  strange.  On  Meinhold's  hypothesis,  that  the  Aramaic 
nortion  is  the  older  by  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  book  was  originally  written  in  Ghaldee ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  why  an  imitator  who  could  pen  the  seventh 
chapter  should  depart  from  his  model  so  far  as  to  write  all  but  the  seventh 
chapter  in  Hebrew.  This  latter  applies,  mutatis  mtitandis,  to  the  opposite 
hypothesis  that  the  Hebrew  portions  are  the  older. 

8.  Another  theory  is  that  the  difference  of  language  represents  difference 
in  date.  It  is  maintained  that  the  Aramaic  portions  were  written— for 
this  view  is  traditional — ^under  the  Babylonian  supremacy;  the  Hebrew 
under  the  Persian.  The  fatal  objection  to  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
eighth  chapter,  which  narrates  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  is 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  but  is  written  in  Hebrew,  while  the 
incident  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  occurred  when  Darius  the  Mede  was 
king.  The  framers  of  this  explanation  have  failed  to  note  that  there  are  two 
columns  of  dates— one  applying  to  incidents  ending  with  the  sixth  chapter, 
the  other  of  visions  beginning  with  the  seventh  chapter. 

4.  Merx,  according  to  Lenormant,  advances  another  theory.  He  maintains 
that  the  difference  in  language  was  due  to  the  different  audience  con- 
templated. Where  the  contents  were  relatively  simple  and  suited  for  the 
ordinary  Jewish  society,  the  language  used  was  Aramaic,  the  language  of 
commerce  and  of  social  intercourse  at  the  time  in  Babylon.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  visions  were  more  recondite,  they  were  recorded  in  Hebrew, 
the  language  of  the  learned  class.  There  is  certainly  a  probability  that 
during  their  captivity  the*  Jewish  people  were  gradually  learning  the  common 
tongue  of  Babylon,  and  losing  command  of  the  sacred  tongue.  It  is  also 
certain  that  Hebrew  was  kept  up  by  some,  probably  a  learned  class.  But, 
waving  the  question  as  to  whether  Daniel  is  written  in  Eastern  or  Western 
Aramaic,  Lenormant's  answer  seems  8ui][icient.  The  first  chapter,  which  is 
simply  narrative  and  therefore  by  hypothesis  fitted  for  the  conmion  people, 
is  written  in  Hebrew ;  whereas  the  account  of  the  five  beasts,  which  is 
certainly  as  recondite  as  the  account  of  the  combat  of  the  ram  and  the 
he-goat,  is  written  in  Aramaic.     Moreover,  there  is  no  proof  offered  that  a 
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WiZDfid  clasa  had  reached  such  a  definite  development  as  to  suggest  the  use 
at  a  Cerent  language  for  them. 

5,  The  view  supported  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Prof.  Eeil  is  that  the  difference 
of  langoage  is  due  to  a  difference  of  reference.  Prophecies  that  affected  the 
heathen  primarily,  and  the  great  world-empires,  were  couched  in  Aramaic, 
while  -visions  that  referred  to  the  people  of  God  were  written  in  Hebrew. 
One  obiection  to  this  view  is  that  it  takes  no  account  of  narrations.  Thus 
the  first  chapter,  which  recounts  the  training  of  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions,  is  in  Hebrew,  while  the  third  chapter,  which  recounts  the 
constancy  of  the  three  companions,  is  in  Aramaic.  But  even  in  regard  to 
prophecies  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  medntained  that 
the  seventh  chapter  with  its  account  of  the  four  monarchies  is  more  applic- 
able to  the  heathen  world  than  the  eighth  chapter  with  its  account  of  the 
combat  and  empires  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat. 

6.  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  Daniel  which  Dr.  Wright  has  indicated  in 
his  Inkoduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  that  of  his  forthcoming  Commentary, 
necessitates  a  special  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  two  languages.  Dr.  Wright 
regards  the  canonical  Book  of  Daniel  as  an  epitome  from  a  larger  work, 
much  as  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  epitomes  No  one  who  considers  the 
phenomena  of  the  book  can  fail  to  see  a  good  deal  that  is  at'  least  plausible 
in  tiiis  view  He  has  given  no  hint  as  to  how  he  deals  with  the  question  of 
^e  two  languages.  It  would  seem  the  most  natural  way  would  be  to  hold 
that  there  were  two  works  by  Daniel,  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  one  canonical  book  was  an  epitome  of  both ;  the  epitome 
and  extracts  from  the  Aramaic  book  being  in  Aramaic,  while  the  Hebrew 
was  epitomized  in  Hebrew  The  main  difficulty  one  feels  in  adopting  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Wright  is  that  the  epitome  does  not  folio vf  the  method  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  In  Kings  and  Chronicles  intervals 
of  time  are  bridged  over  by  a  sentence  or  two,  in  the  most  compendious 
method  certainly,  but  still  the  space  is  bridged  over ;  buv  in  Daniel  there  ib 
no  attempt  to  bridge  over  omitted  spaces.  Further,  the  phenomena  of  the 
Chigi  version  are  not  explicable  on  that  principle. 

7.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  text  of  the  Codex  Chisianus  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Masoretic  has  suggested  to  me  another  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  two  languages,  and  of  the  problem  of  the  structure  of 
Dan^.  As  our  readers  may  remember,  the  Septuagint  Greek  differed  in 
•ome  chi^pters  from  the  Masoretic  text  in  a  way  that  indicated  that  the  re- 
ceived Masoretic-Hebrew  text  hskd  been  interpolated,  while  in  other  cases  the 
Chigi  seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  interpolators.  Such  a  state  of  matters 
mdicates,  as  we  said  in  our  former  article,  that  the  portions  of  which  our 
Daniel  is  composed  were  published  as  tracts,  and  had  an  individual  history 
external  to  the  collection  which  forms  our  canonical  book.  We  would  suggest 
this  theory  with  all  diffidence  Should  it  be  urged  that  the  fact  that  the 
book  according  to  both  recensions  contains  practically  the  same  portions, 
we  have  only  to  imagine  that  although  the  coUectioa  of  these  pamphlets 
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was  practically  made  from  a  pure  text,  the  facts  were  floating  abont  in- 
dependently, and  were  gettiog  additions  made  to  them,  and  thus  these 
additions  were  inserted  into  the  Masoretic  text.  Other  additions  were  made 
to  another  set  of  manuscripts,  and  these  additions  were  transferred  to  the 
Chigi.  Some  of  these  sacred  tracts  were  in  Hebrew,  and  others  in  Aramaic, 
and  in  the  main  the  Hebrew  remained  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic,  Aramaic. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  the  editor  condensed  the  beginning 
of  the  tract  that  forms  that  chapter,  and  made  his  condensation  in  Hebrew. 
The  reason  of  the  use  of  the  two  languages  seems  to  have  been  political 
rather  than  anything  more  recondite.  The  vision  of  the  four  monarchies 
set  no  term  to  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  under  which  these 
prophecies  were  published,  so  they  were  written  in  Aramaic.  Belshazzar's 
feast  was  not  committed  to  writing  till  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede.  So 
it  could  be  published  in  Aramaic  also.  But  when  the  vision  told  of  the 
fall  of  the  Persian  Empire  before  the  Greek  power,  with  which  Gyrus  had 
come  in  contact  already,  that  was  concealed  in  Hebrew  to  escape  the  eyes 
of  the  Babylonian  public,  under  the  authority  of  C3nrus.  We  submit  this  with 
some  diffidence,  yet  it  seems  to  us  a  simple  solution.  Of  course,  we  may 
regard  the  first  chapter  as  added  some  time  after  the  death  of  Daniel*  in  the 
reign  of  Darioa  Hystaspis  or  Xerxes. 


A   NOTE  ON  BISHOP  C0PLEST0N8  "BUDDHISM,  PBIMITIVE 

AND  PBESENT,  IN  MAGADHA  AND  IN  CEYLON."^ 

By  Pbof.  Max  MttLLEB. 

Buddhism,  Primitive  and  Present,  is  a  startling  title.  Much  as  Buddhism 
has  been  studied  of  late,  there  are  few  scholars,  if  any,  who  at  present 
would  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  Buddhism  from  its  first  beginning  to 
the  present  day.  Bishop  Gopleston  himself  has  evidently  felt  the  magnitude 
of  his  undertaking,  and  has  wisely  limited  his  Buddhism,  primitive  and 
present,  to  Magadha  and  Geylon.  Even  that  is  an  enormous  task,  yet 
Bishop  Gopleston  might  well  have  felt  that  there  were  few  scholars  better 
prepared  than  himself  for  undertaking  so  serious  and  difficult  a  work.  His 
book  certainly  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  wiU  be 
welcomed  by  all  students  of  Buddhism.  It  may  claim  a  place  in  that  small 
class  of  books  which  describe  Buddhism  from  its  own  authentic  documents. 
Dr.  Neumann  in  his  Buddhistische  Anthologie  has  lately  divided  the  large 
number  of  publications  on  Buddhism  into  five  classes :  1.  Those  which  are 
founded  on  the  ancient  and  genuine  Buddhist  canon,  the  Tripi^aka^  such  as 

^  Published  by  Messrs.  Longman  k  CcK 
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Oldenberg's  Buddha ;  2.  Those  which  depend  on  ancient  and  modern  P&li 
texts,  mostly  known  before  and  not  always  trustworthy,  such  as  the  excellent 
works  of  Spence  Hardy,  Koppen,  Ehys  Davids,  Sangermano,  Bigandet, 
Alabaster,  &c.;  8.  Those  which  have  taken  their  information  from  the 
northera  degenerate  Buddhism,  whether  from  Nepalese,  Tibetan,  Chinese, 
Mongolian,  or  Japanese  sources,  such  as  the  works  of  Burnouf,  Schmidt, 
Csoma  Eorosi,  F^r,  Beai,  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Wassiljew,  &c. ;  4.  Those  which 
give  a  general  historical  survey  of  Buddhism,  often  from  very  insufficient 
materials ;  5.  Those  which  contain  either  enthusiastic  panegyrics  of 
Buddhism,  such  as  Olcott's  Buddhist  Catechism,  or  depreciatory  criticisms 
and  unfair  comparisons  of  Buddhism  with  Christianity — their  number  is  very 
large! 

Bishop  Gopleston  has  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  and  of  the  numerous  translations  of  portions  of  the  Tripi^aka 
which  are  now  accessible  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  But  he  has  used 
them  critically,  and  he  has  likewise  studied  original  P&li  texts  which  had 
not  been  utilized  before,  and  thus  made  valuable  additions  to  the  common 
stock  of  Buddhist  lore. 

But  by  limiting  his  work  to  Buddhism  in  Magadha  and  Ceylon,  we 
regret  that  he  has  been  induced  to  leave  out  one  of  the  most  important, 
though  no  doubt  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  darkest,  phases  in  the  history 
of  Buddha's  religion,  namely,  its  division  into  two  schools,  or,  more 
correctly,  into  two  religions,  commonly,  though  inaccurately,  called  Northern 
and  Southern  Buddhism.  The  Bishop  can  hardly  plead  that  Northern 
Buddhism  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Magadha  and  Ceylon.  If  Hiouen* 
thiang,  the  great  Chinese  traveller,  be  right,  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  in  his 
time,  i.e.  in  the  seventh  century,  belonged  principally  to  the  Mah&y&na  school. 
But  even  if  his  account  were  wrong  or  exaggerated,  the  schism  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  and  interesting  events  in  the  whole  history  of  Buddhism,  and 
to  leave  it  out  of  consideration  in  a  history  of  Buddhism,  primitive  and  present, 
is  worse  than  leaving  out  the  Beformation  in  a  history  of  the  Christian 
Ch9rch,  primitive  and  present.  This  schism  concerns  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North.  Besides,  it  is  at  present  the  great  crux  of  all  historical  stuJents 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Bishop 
would  have  given  us  the  results  at  which  he  himself  has  arrived  with  regard 
to  this  unsolved  historical  problem. 

Whoever  has  studied  Buddhism  knows  that  what  is  commonly  called 
Boddhism  is  not  one,  but  at  least  two  religions,  which  differ  from  each  other, 
not  simply  as  Protestantism  differs  from  Eoman  Catholicism,  for  here  we 
h&ve  to  deal  with  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  form  of  Christianity, 
which  existed  before  Roman  Catholicism,  but  quite  as  much  as  Mohamme- 
danism differs  from  Judaism.  That  there  is  some  historical  connection 
between  the  two  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  one  is  older 
tnd  more  primitive  than  the  other.  I  proposed  some  time  ago  to  distinguish 
the  two  by  calling  the  older  religion  Bvddhism^  the  more  recent  Bodhum 
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In  the  former,  Bnddha  S&kyamuni  himself  is  the  most  prominent  person 
ality,  in  the  latter  the  Prince  of  Eapilavastu  is  but  one  out  of  many  teachers, 
and  the  absorbing  subject  is  the  obtainment  of  Bodhi,  knowledge  or  enlighten 
ment,  through  which  man  may  become  a  Bodhisattva,  a  Buddha  designate, 
and  finally  a  real  Buddha.  Bbdhi,  knowledge,  or  enlightenment,  is  the  resnlt 
buddhi,  understanding,  the  instrument,  while  Bnddha  means  the  Enlightened. 
This  Bodhism  calls  itself  Mah&y&na,  lit.  the  Great  Go,  and  seems  to  have 
conferred  on  the  other  the  name  of  HinayS.na,  or  Little  Go.  Bumouf 
translated  these  names  by  le  grand  Vehicule,  or  le  petit  Vehicule,  others 
explain  them  by  the  large  and  the  small  boat  for  crossing  the  ocean  of  the 
world.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  what  Burnouf  called  Northern 
Buddhism  is  the  same  as  the  Mahdy&na,  and  what  he  called  Southern 
Buddhism  the  same  as  the  Hlnay&na,  and  that  the  sacred  texts  of  the  former 
are  composed  in  a  more  or  less  corrupt  Sanskrit,  those  of  the  latter  in  P41i. 
Bishop  Gopleston  seems  to  incline  to  this  opinion,  but  he  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  produce  his  reasons.  We  should  remember  that  the  distinction 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism  is  unknown  in  India.  It  was 
made  by  European  scholars.  By  Northern  Buddhism  they  meant  that 
of  Nepaul,  Thibet,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Japan ;  by  Southern  Buddhism  that 
of  Ceylon  (since  third  cent.  B.C.),  of  Burma  (since  fifth  cent,  a.d.),  and 
of  Siam  (since  seventh  cent.  a.d.).  But  it  has  never  been  proved  that  this  dis- 
tinction corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  the  Mah&ydna  and  Hinay&na 
schools.  Neither  locality  nor  language  can  serve  as  a  real  distinction 
between  these  two  schools.  Yet  there  are  some  most  striking  features  by 
which  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  to  mention  a  few  only, 
in  the  Hinaydna  school  the  question  whether  Buddha,  after  his  death, 
continues  to  exist  anywhere  is  declined,  and  answered  neither  in  the 
affirmative  nor  in  the  negative.  In  the  Mah&yana  school  the  Buddhas 
are  distinctly  immortal,  and  their  believers  expect  to  join  them  after  death, 
in  their  various  paradises.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Hinay&na  school  that  Karma,  i.e.,  work  done  here  on  earth 
{oramattaka),  goes  on  working  for  ever  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
that  every  future  existence  is  determined  by  a  man*s  deeds  in  this  life,  just 
as  his  present  condition  in  this  life  was  determined  by  his  acts  in  a  former 
life  In  one  of  the  Mahayana-sutras,  the  Sukhavati-vyiiha,  which  I 
published  in  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  we  are  told  on  the  contrary  that  beings 
are  not  bom  again  in  the  paradise  of  Buddha,  as  a  reward  and  result  of 
good  works  performed  by  them  in  their  present  life  (avaramdtraka),  but  that 
if  a  man  will  only  at  the  approach  of  death  repeat  the  name  of  the  Buddha 
Amitabha  for  ever  so  many  times,  then  that  Buddha,  surrounded  by  innu- 
merable Sravakas  (disciples)  and  Bodhisattvas  (future  Buddhas),  will 
appear  to  him,  he  will  depart  this  life  with  a  tranquil  mind,  and  be  bom 
in  Sukhavati,  the  blessed  paradise  of  Buddha  Amit4bha.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  much  easier  process,  and  might  be  called  the  large  vehicle,  as  being  the 
vehicle  most  popular  with  the   majority  of    mankind.      We  know  from 
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travellers  how  this  system  is  practised  at  the  present  moment  in  Chinese 
monasteries,  where  the  monks,  worse  than  praying-wheels,  go  on  repeating 
the  name  of  Buddha  day  and  night,  till  they  reduce  themselves  to  a  state 
of  utter  idiocy.  But  we  know  also  how  beautiful  this  dying  prayer  may  become 
in  the  mouth  of  Mabdy&na  Buddhists,  how  they  would  decline  to  reap  any 
reward  for  the  good  deeds  performed  by  them  in  this  life,  and  simply  trust 
to  the  mercy  of  Buddha.  This  is  shown  hy  the  death-bed  scene  of  Hiouen- 
thsang,  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  visited  India  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  died  in  China  with  the  following  prayer  on  his  lips:  "I  desire  to 
see  the  merits  of  my  good  deeds  returned  on  all  mankind.  I  desire  to 
be  bom  in  the  heaven  called  Tushita,  to  be  admitted  among  the  disciples  of 
Mattrdya  (the  coming)  Buddha,  and  to  serve  him  as  my  teacher  and  affectionate 
Lord*  I  desire  to  be  bom  in  future  births  here  on  earth,  that  I  may  accom- 
plish with  unceasing  zeal  my  duties  to  humanity,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  supreme  wisdom  (Abhisambodhi)  and  attain  Nirva?ta." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  locality,  whether  North  or  South,  has  but  little  to  do 
with  the  distinction,  between  Mah&y&na  and  Hinaydna.  The  Buddhists 
themselves  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  Mahay&na-Buddhism  to  Nagar^una 
and  to  the  Fourth  Council,  held  in  Kashmir  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  while  the 
Hinayima  school  dates  from  the  death  of  Buddha,  or  at  least  from  the  Council 
of  Yaisali,  held  100  years  after  Buddha's  death.  During  the  two  centuries 
after  Buddha's  death  eighteen  sects  of  the  Hinaydna  school  are  said  to  have 
arisen,  and  by  the  time  of  Asoka,  in  the  third  century,  six  more  had  been 
added.  The  Mah4y&na  was  originally  but  one  sect,  when  it  arose  after  the 
GouDdl  in  Kashmir.  But  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  North  of  India 
as  little  as  the  Hinay&na  sects  were  to  the  South.  No  doubt  Ceylon  was 
originally  converted  by  Hinay&nists,  even  before  they  had  that  name,  but  in 
the  time  of  Hiouen-thsang  (678  a.d.),  many  of  the  20,000  friars  of  Ceylon 
had  turned  Mahay&nists.  This  may  be  doubtful,  but  even  Eahian,  in  the 
fifth  century,  knows  already  of  Mah&ydnists  as  far  South  as  Onssa.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  Hlnay&na  sects  is  called  Uttardpathaka  and  Uttariya, 
another  Haimavata,  names  that  clearly  point  to  the  North  of  India. 

As  to  language  again,  the  Hlnayana  canon  was,  no  doubt,  composed  in 
Plli,  while  the  language  employed  at  the  Mahdyana  Council,  under  Kanishka, 
is  said  to  have  been  Sanskrit.  But  the  Mahavastu,  for  instance,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  Lokottarav&dins,  a  subdivision  of  the  Mahas&nghikas,  and 
th^efore  a  sect  of  the  Hinay&na,  which  Hiouen-thsang  knew  as  settled  as 
far  North  as  Kashmir  and  Bamiyan,  is  written  not  in  Pdli,  but  in  vulgar 
Sanakrit.  So  is  the  Divy&vadaaa,  which,  according  to  Prof.  Ehys  Davids 
(/. K  Am,  Soc,  1891,  p.  413),  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Htnayana  work.  The  Lalita- 
vistara,  the  legendary  life  of  Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  which  calls  itself  a 
Mahajdna  work,  and  is  written  in  vulgar  Sanskrit,  is  ascribed  by  some 
Chinese  authorities  to  the  school  of  the  Sabbatthi-v&dins,  a  Hinay4na  school, 
and  under  a  slightly  differing  title  to  the  K^yapiyas,  which  may  be  the  old 
Hlnayana  school  of  the  Kassapikflks,  or  possibly  a  Kashmirian  Mahaydoa 
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school     We  also  know  from  Hioaen-thsang  that  at  his  time  there  existed 
schools  which  studied  both  the  Hinay&na  and  Mah&y&na. 

It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  the  origin  of  the  Mah&y&na  school  and  its 
relation  to  the  Hinaydna  in  later  times  forms  a  subject  of  supreme  importance 
in  the  history  of  Buddhism.  Bishop  Copleston  has  certainly  shown  a  proper 
discretion  in  not  mixing  up,  like  other  writers,  these  two  totally  different 
religions.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Jaina  religion  was  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  variety  of  Buddhism,  whereas  now  it  is  treated  as  an  independent 
form  of  faith  and  worship.  Yet  the  Mahayana  is  more  remote  from  the 
Hlnaydna  than  the  Jaina  religion  is  from  either.  We  are  truly  grateful  to 
Bishop  Copleston  for  what  he  has  done,  but  we  should  have  felt  more 
grateful  still  if  he  had  rendered  his  excellent  account  of  Buddhism,  past  and 
present,  more  complete  by  a  chapter  on  the  branching  off  of  the  Mahaydna 
school  or  Bodhism  in  the  first  oentury  of  our  era. 


Thb  Elocution  of  thb  Pxjlpit.  By  Rev.  Joseph  V.  0'Ck)NN0E  {^The  CaihoUc 
World,) — Hearers  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  solemn  cadences  of  the 
"  preaching  voice,"  that  they  are  startled  at  hearing  a  preacher  talking  from  the 
pulpit  in  an  easy,  conversational  tone.  Under  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  aim  of 
preaching,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  good  and  effective  preachers  have  been 
deluded  into  adopting  a  style  of  elocution  the  farthest  removed  from  the  natural 
Mr.  O'Connor  writes  to  warn  against  the  pretentious  professors  of  elocution  who 
catch  the  '*  unfortxmate  clergyman,  and  drill  him  in  hollow,  dismal  tones,  varied  now 
and  then  with  a  spurt  of  *  explosive  orotimd '  which,  the  good  man  is  assured,  will 
thrill  the  most  apathetic  congregation.**  After  detailing  an  amusing  personal 
experience  with  one  of  these  elocutionist  professors,  the  writer  deals  with  the  simple 
rules  which  have  been  verified  in  the  experience  of  all  successful  preachers,  and  com- 
xuend  themselves  to  our  common  sense. 

The  first  requisite  of  all  public  speaking  is  that  the  words  should  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  audience.  The  intelligibility  of  the  speaker  is  the  primum  oratoricum. 
All  the  graces  of  oratory  are  valueless  unless  first  of  all  the  words  reach  the  hearers 
plainly  and  distinctly.  This  rests  on  two  simple  laws,  the  law  of  articulation,  and 
the  law  of  measinred  speech.  In  articulation  pay  attention  to  the  consonants  only. 
The  vowels  take  care  of  themselves.  False  elocution  dwells  upon  the  vowel,  and 
results  in  what  Shakespeare  calls  **  mouthing.**  That  false  and  disagreeable  tone 
which  is  proverbially  associated  with  the  pulpit  comes  from  drawling  the  vowel  and 
neglecting  the  consonant.     Strike  the  consonant  clearly  and  sharply. 

It  seems  strange  to  say  that  you  cannot  be  too  slow.  There  is  always  the  danger 
of  speaking  at  a  rate  of  speed  incompatible  with  perfect  intelligibility.  The  master 
of  the  art  restrains  his  ardoinr  in  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  passion.  Speak 
for  awhile  as  though  you  saw  a  conuna  after  every  word ;  and  even  then  the  pro- 
babiUties  are  that  you  speak  too  fast.    It  takes  time  for  sound  to  travel,  and  whs^ 
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\  to  you  a  dragging  of  words  is  just  the  very  condition  which  your  distant  hearer 
needs  in  order  to  understand  you  perfectly. 

Dare  to  be  yourself.  A  man's  speech  is  part  of  his  character  and  personality 
Your  manner  of  utterance  is  the  result  of  your  mental  and  bodily  organization. 
Gozrect  any  faults  resultant  from  carelessness  in  delivery,  and  be  yourself  at  your 
b^  We  cannot  all  be  orators,  but  we  all  may  become  good  speakers.  No  time  is 
better  employed  than  in  practising  aloud  the  proper  pronimciation  of  words. 

Hie  law  of  emphasis  is  simplicity  itself  We  never  make  a  false  emphasis  in  our 
dafly  talk,  because  we  never  emphasize  what  is  obvious,  well-known,  and  self- 
evident.  It  is  only  in  the  pulpit  we  declare  with  tremendous  force  that  the  wind 
6Z01CW  and  the  rain  falU,  and  that  the  servants  should  place  a  ring  on  the  prodigal's 
iofiit  and  shoes  on  his  feet. 

The  dose  of  the  sentence  is  the  hardest  to  manage  from  a  tendency  to  drop  the 
voice  a  tone  too  low.  Few  can  keep  the  voice  up  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  (^which  is 
often  the  key-word)  by  stressing  a  httle  the  words  that  immediately  precede  the  last 
Gesture  cannot  be  taught.  The  most  you  can  do  is  to  have  a  judicious  friend  point 
oat  any  awkwardnesses,  and  have  the  good  sense  to  follow  his  advice 

The  style  and  manner  of  speaking  most  agreeable  to  the  American  is  the  ^[imple, 
diredf  and  conversational.  The  great  political  leaders  instinctively  adopt  this  stjle  in 
addressing  mass  meetings. 

The  Place  of  the  Enolish  Bible  tn  Moderk  Theological  Education.  By 
Prof.  John  Phexps  Taylor  {Andover  Revietv)  — Never  were  the  twin  lights  of  science 
and  democracy  shining  more  brightly  on  the  path  of  the  Biblical  scholar  This  is  the 
boor  when  press  and  pulpit  vie  with  one  another  in  discussing  Biblical  inspiration  and 
authority.  What  the  sixteenth  century  discovered  the  nineteenth  century  is  redis- 
covering— the  English  Bible.  And  the  English  Bible  should  have  the  foremost  place  in 
modem  theological  education  This  is  not  a  truism,  nor  a  presumption.  Science  is 
o(  {fficeless  vsJue  to  the  minister.  It  promotes  exact  observation  and  love  of  truth, 
besides  imparting  a  breadth  of  vision  and  richness  of  symbolism  all  its  own.  The 
iaogoages.  ancient  and  modem,  are  a  preacher  s  second  self  They  are  so  many  doors 
into  the  many- chambered  palace  of  truth  The  history  of  dogma  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  he  cannot  over-estimate  he  will  not  under-estimate  By  all  means 
let  the  Christian  student  open  his  soul  to  Christian  experience  Christian  conscionsness. 
Christian  philosophy,  Christian  personality  But  let  him  see  to  it  that  each  and  all  of 
these  faculties  do  obeisance  in  the  present  crisis  to  the  English  Bible,  which  in  some 
iort  illustrates  and  epitomizes  them  all.  as  it  takes  precedence  of  them  all.  ^ 

A  first  reason  why  the  En^lisb  Bible  should  hold  the  primary  place  in  the 
ingtmction  of  the  ministry  is  to  fouhd  m  what  tbe  English  Bible  ts,  and  is  seen  to  be 
io^y.  It  is  '•  no  amulet  from  the  skies  It  is  no  urn  of  magical  verses.  It  is  no 
dialect  of  archangels.  It  is  no  Hebrew  calculatmg  machine.  It  is  no  shorthand 
report  of  the  past.  It  is  no  iron  clad  programme  ot  the  future.  It  is  no  law-book 
of  a  nation  in  the  clouds.  It  is  no  prayer  book  of  the  Jerusalem  above.  It  is  no 
HyU  or  proverb,  or  narrative,  or  drama  or  biography  or  correspondence,  or 
apocalypse  tmrufiled  by  human  feeling  and  unsbaiued  by  human  crime.  Bather  is 
it  a  library  and  a  literature  palpitating  with  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  and 
vibrating  with  the  accents  of  living  men. 

The  sacred  record  has  its  stages  of  historic  growth.  The  writers  speak  from 
their  own  individuality  and  environment,  none  the  loss,  but  all  the  more,  that  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  most  human  of  books  '*  Its  every  pago 
ii  stamped  with    exile,    poverty,   shame,  porsecution,  martyrdom,  by  its  heroic 
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translators.  Its  sacred  Dames  are  preoions  to  human  hearts  and  homes,  to  tiie 
stranger,  the  traveller,  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  captive,  the  soldier,  the 
labourer,  the  bride,  the  little  child,  the  great  legislator,  the  poet,  and  the  sage- 
The  Psalter  alone  touches  every  key  in  the  gamut  of  human  sorrow  and  joy,  fear 
and  hope,  wrath  and  love,  prayer  and  praise."  It  is  asked  whether  this  volume 
of.  humanity  is  without  human  error  ?  Calvin  and  Luther  thought  not.  Modem 
scholarship  agrees  with  them. 

A  second  reason  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  English  Bible  is  found  in  its 
relation  to  other  theological  disciplines.  The  English  Bible  is  at  once  the  fountain- 
head  and  the  masterpiece  of  sacred  literature.  Biblical  history  is  a  sham  and  a 
snare  apart  from  the  vernacular  version.  The  sober,  patient,  accurate,  truth-loving 
exegesis,  which  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  either  flow  from  or  centre  in 
the  English  Bible.  What  can  we  know  of  Christian  ethics  without  drawing  from 
the  English  Old  Testament  the  ethics  of  Judaism,  and  from  the  English  Kew 
Testament  the  ethical  ideal  of  Christianity?  Theology  itself  feels  this  ground- 
swell,  and  shows  it  in  two  ways.  First,  by  a  more  critical  use  of  the  Scriptures 
in  buttressing  dogma.  Second,  and  more  notably,  by  passing  from  the  systematio 
to  the  Biblical  stage. 

A  third  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  light  of  modem  discovery  in  and 
around  Palestine  has  largely  emanated  from  it.  Lovers  of  the  English  Bible  are  the 
supporters  of  the  Palestine  and  Egypt  Exploration  Funds,  and  Prof.  Taylor  skilfally 
summarizes  the  remarkable  discoveries  which  have  both  illuminated  and  reassured 
our  confidence  in  the  English  Bible.    But  these  are  familiar  to  our  readers. 

A  fourth  reason  may  be  given.  Current  English  literature  is  contributing 
works  of  unique  importance  concerning  it.  Ten  years  ago  Robertson  Smithes  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (1882)  and  Prof.  Qeorge  T.  Ladd*s  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  (1888)  were  creating  much  alarm,  because  those  works  embodied 
the  results  of  German  Biblical  criticism.  Very  different  is  the  feeling  now  entertained. 
The  epoch-making  book  of  this  year  (1892)  is  Cheyne*s  Bampton  Lectures  on  the 
Psalms,  By  its  side  must  stand  a  work  in  which  every  modest,  candid,  independent, 
reverent  student  of  the  Old  Testament  will  detect  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own — Canon 
Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  His  **hsto  of 
Hebrew  words  and  phrases  are  a  monument  of  indefatigable  scholarship.  His  inde- 
pendent views  on  the  Babylonian  authorship  of  Isaiah  ii.,  on  the  inferiority  of 
superiority  of  the  LXX.  text  of  Jereniiah  to  the  Masoretic,  on  the  probable  Maccabean 
date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  connection  with  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
on  the  idealized  history  of  the  Chronicles,  with  traditionary  foundations,  are  models 
of  lucid  and  compact  statement.  To  the  lovers  of  Buth  he  brings  the  welcome 
opinion  that  the  delicious  pastoral  breathes  the  air  before  the  Exile.  To  the  admirers 
of  Job  he  adduces  attractive  grounds  for  locating  the  masterpiece  of  Hebrew  rehgioos 
philosophy  in  the  era  when  the  Jews  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  of  BsJ>ylon." 

A  decade  ago  there  was  virtually  nothing  in  English  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  was  up  to  date.  Now  we  have  Byle*s  **  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament," 
a  work  conunendable  for  its  st^le,  learning,  and  spirit.  He  places  the  virtual  com- 
pletion of  the  threefold  Old  Testament  book  a  century  before  the  Advent.  It  most 
have  been  before  the  antagonism  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduces,  and  the  rise  of  the 
great  Babbinic  schools.  The  Pentateuchal  analysis  has  received  its  best  exposition 
in  B.  W.  Bacon's  Genesis  of  Genesis,  of  which  Dr.  Mendenhall  says,  in  the  Meihoditi 
Beview,  "  The  work  is  as  able  in  plan  as  it  is  masterly  in  execution.**  Prof.  Taylor 
also  notices,  with  qualified  conunendations,  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs'  work  on  The  Bible,  the 
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(Jkmre\  and  Betuon,  and  Prof.  Bobertson*8  Baird  Lecture  for  1889  on  The  Early 
Bekgion  of  Israel  09  set  forth  by  Btbli4;aZ  Writers  and  by  Modem  Critical  Historians. 

What  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  English  Bible  may  secure  and 
perpetuate  its  empire  over  the  ministry  and  the  Church  of  the  future?  1.  By 
resisting  secondary  influences  tending  to  discredit  the  Bible.  Materialiim,  Rationalism, 
Bomanism,  Socialism,  Paganism,  were  never  mor<  united  and  more  desperate  in  their 
efbrts  to  shatter  the  word  which  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  More  insidious  and 
threatening  is  the  tone  of  unfairness  in  newspaper  discurtsions,  and  the  tendency  to 
nncharitableness  in  denominational  councils  respecting  tie  Bible  itself  I  **Whena 
journal,  a  divine,  an  organization,  attempt  to  impose  a  theory  of  the  English  Bible  for 
the  English  Bible  itself,  they  lay  thereby  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  Pilgrim  Church, 
which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  are  able  to  bear.  To  the  cry  of  Biblical  authority 
it  is  time  to  raise  the  counter-cry  of  Biblical  liberty.  The  latter  is  the  more  Protestant 
watchword." 

2.  Make  the  most  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
"To  drink  thus  from  the  golden  pipes  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  at  the  fountains  of 
the  English  Bible  would  go  far  to  restore  it  to  its  proud  pre-eminence  with  ministers 
lod  congregations.  8.  Another  step  in  the  same  direction  would  be  the  preaching  of 
the  morality  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  too  late  to  say  that  this  morality  is  too 
ethereal  for  the  modem  world.  Even  as  sentimentalized  by  a  Tolstoi,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  has  moved  contemporary  Europe.  Character  is  the  preachers  aim« 
and  these  ethics  revolve  around  cheuracter.  Expressing  principles,  they  express  them 
in  detail.  They  seek  to  regenerate  society  through  its  individual  members,  and  in  the 
practical  details  of  conduct.  "  The  Old  Testament  prophet  is  a  tract  for  the  times. 
Amos  handles  the  social  question  of  the  hour  with  a  depth  of  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
lod  a  moral  indignation  against  the  rich,  which  Savondrola  only  echoed.  But  the 
preaching  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  has  a  poise  in  the  midst  of  its  penetration 
i^iich  the  demagogue  ccuinot  understand.  '  The  moral  positiveness  of  Jesus '  ethical 
teaching  has  the  sunny  certainty,  the  quiet  and  reasoned  confidence  of  physical 
science.'  It  is  present,  personal,  human,  superhuman.  It  sets  its  ministers  as 
immovably  against  the  despotism  of  amalgamated  iron  as  the  despotism  of  amalga- 
mated gold." 

(4)  By  emphasizing  the  witness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
Of  course  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  is  also  delineated  there.  But  never  is  the 
Master's  intellect  scholastically  unreal,  or  the  Master's  teaching  theologically 
bOible,  or  the  Master's  character  ethically  wrong.  His  manhood  is  like,  yet 
imlike,  ours.  But  the  organ-note  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  the  Deity  of  Jesus. 
The  pre -existent  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  Logos  who  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,  and  who  was  God,  is  its  sublime  ajid  triumphant  picture  of 
the  MastcA*.  '  Concerning  the  fourth  Gospel,  Bishop  Lightfoot  said,  "  I  feel  from 
my  heart  that  the  truth  which  this  Gospel  more  especially  enshrines — that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  very  Word  incarnate — ^is  the  one  lesson  which,  duly  apprehended,  will 
do  more  than  aU  our  public  efforts  to  purify  and  elevate  life  here  by  imparting  to  it 
hope  and  strength,  and  the  one  study  which  alone  can  fully  prepare  us  for  a  joyful 
inunortality  hereafter.**  There  is  no  theology  to  be  compared  with  the  theology  of 
John.  He  who  sees  and  scatters  this  light  is  bearing  witness  in  his  own  world- tongRO 
to  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

Wheh  is  the  Pope  Infallible?  By  Rev.  g.  M.  Bbandi,  S.J.  (The  North 
Awuriean  Review). — ^This  article  is  valuable  as  corrective  of  prevcdling  impressions 
and  giving  precision  of  knowledge  on  a  subject  of  some  complexity.    It  is  written 
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from  a  sympaihetio  point  of  view,  and  does  not  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
Pope  has  just  grounds  for  claiming  any  sort  of  infallibility.  The  inquiry  is  concerned 
only  with  the  limitations  imder  which  the  so-called  infaUibility  is  placed. 

In  1870  the  Pope's  infallibility  was  solenmly  defined  by  the  Vatican  ConnciL 
It  is  a  supernatural  assiatcmce  of  the  Holy  Ghosti  whereby  the  Pope,  as  bead  of  the 
whole  Church,  is  preserved  free  from  error  whenever  he  defines  a  doctrine  that 
belongs  to  faith  or  morals.  In  Catholic  theology,  an  infallible  Pope  does  not  mean 
one  gifted  with  inspiration,  or  commissioned  to  reveal  to  the  Catholic  world  new 
dogmas.  The  gift  of  inspiration  is  chiefly  positive,  whilst  the  gift  of  infallibility  ia 
negative ;  infallibility  is  only  an  assistance  securing  the  Pope  from  the  possibility  d 
declaring  error  to  be  truth  and  truth  error.  All  Catholic  theologians  agree  in  denying 
the  existence  of  any  new  CathoHc  rev^tion  after  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  The 
special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  the  Pope  for  the  only  purpose  of 
preserving,  explaining,  and  defending  the  revelation  already  made  to  and  through  the 
Apostles. 

An  infallible  Pope  does  not  mean  one  who  is  sinless,  or  cannot  sin.  Impecca- 
bility and  infaUibility  must  not  be  confused.  Impeccability  is  a  gift  of  the  will; 
infaUibility  is  a  gift  of  the  understanding.  ImpeccabiUty  implies  a  permanent  gift 
that  makes  the  receiver  agreeable  to  God,  and  it  is  given  chiefly  for  the  good  of  the 
person  who  receives  it.  On  the  other  hand,  infaUibility  is  a  transitory  gift,  gratuit- 
ously given  for  the  good  of  the  universal  Church,  and  only  then  when  the  Pope,  as  its 
supreme  doctor,  is  teaching  the  Church.  This  point  needs  to  be  clearly  apprehended. 
The  Pope  is  not  infaUible  in  his  private  conversations  or  teachings.  It  belongs  to 
him  only  in  his  official  capacity,  as  the  supreme  teacher  of  the  Church ;  and  only 
when,  in  vuH^ue  of  his  Apostolic  power,  he  defines  a  doctrine  that  belongs  to  faith  or 
morals. 

A  doctrine  may  belong  to  faith  in  two  difTerent  ways :  (1)  Directly,  if  it  be  ft 
revealed  truth ;  (2)  Indirectly,  if  it  be  in  contact  with  revelation,  and  necessary  for 
the  custody,  exposition,  development,  and  defence  of  what  has  been  revealed.  These 
may  include  some  facts  which,  because  of  their  intimate  connection  with  a  dogmatic 
truth,  are  caUed  '*  dogmatic  facts.'*  Catholic  theologians  agree  that  such  facts  are 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Pope's  infaUible  teachings.  But  this  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Every  truth  belonging  to  faith  or  morals  may  be  infaUibly  defined  by  the 
Pope  ;  but  from  this  it  does  not  foUow  that  every  truth  infaUibly  defined  by  the  Pope 
is  a  dogma  of  the  CathoUc  faith,  and  therefore  to  be  beUeved  with  a  Divine  and 
CathoHc  faith.  **  To  be  a  dogma  of  Catholic  faith,  a  doctrine  must  be  a  truth  revealed 
by  God,  which  the  Pope  defines  to  be  such.  If  the  doctrine  or  fact  defined  he  not  e^ 
revealed  truth,  then,  although  it  too  must  be  unhesitatingly  beheved,  it  is  so  beheved 
only  with  an  ecclesiastical  faith,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  faith  that  has  for  its  motive 
•  the  authority  of  God's  Church  defining,*  not  of  God  Himself  directly  revealing." 

The  Pope  speaks  infaUibly  (ex  cathedrd)  when  the  foin:  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Vatican  Council  are  met.  They  are :  (1)  The  Pope  must  speak  as  Pope,  as  Head 
of  the  Church ;  (2)  The  Pope  must  speak  for  the  whole  Church,  no  matter  whom  he 
directly  addresses;  (3)  The  Pope  must  define  the  doctrine — ^he  must  pas^  a  final 
judgment,  giving  sufficient  indication  of  his  intention  to  obUge  the  interior  assent  of 
CathoUcs ;  (4)  The  doctrine  thus  defined  by  the  Pope  must  be  one  which  is  contained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  subject-matter  of  infaUibility. 

These  explanations  and  limitations  are  applied  by  the  author  to  the  utterances  of 
the  last  two  Popes,  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII. ;  but  into  these  iUustrations  it  is  not 
needful  that  we  should  enter,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  even  seem  to  uphold  such  a 
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dogma  as  that  of  the  '*  Immaculate  Conception."  It  need  only  be  said  that,  from 
the  Catholio  point  of  view,  the  four  necessary  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  this  case. 
The  position  taken  by  the  writer,  which  guides  and  tones  the  article,  is  indicated 
in  his  closing  paragraph.  "  The  Apostle  Peter,  to  whom  Christ,  the  Divine  Founder 
of  the  Church,  *  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Matt,  xvi.),  and  whom  He 
appointed  to  be  His  vicar, '  to  feed  His  lambs  and  His  sheep  *  (John  xxi.),  still  lives 
in  his  successors,  the  sovereign  Pontiffs,  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  To  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  as  represented  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  Christ  has  said,  *  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,*  and  *  Do  thou  confirm  thy  brethren ' 
(Luke  xxii.).  Hence  Peter's  voice  has  never  been  silent.  As  it  spoke  of  old  by  the 
mouth  of  Linus  and  of  Clement,  of  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great,  so,  in  these  our  days, 
has  it  spoken  to  the  Catholic  Church,  against  which  '  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail,*  by  the  mouths  of  Pius  IX.  and  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.** 

The  New  Natural  Theology.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Buckham  {The  Andover 
Review), — In  no  branch  of  theological  science  is  reconstruction  more  necessary  and 
nrgent  than  in  that  of  Natural  Theology.  What  does  nature  really  teach  concerning 
6t^  if,  indeed,  she  has  any  definite  and  coherent  revelation  of  Him  to  make  to  man  ? 
It  seems  quite  impossible  that  science  can  have  robbed  nature  of  her  theology  when 
we  consider  what  power  of  revealing  God  nature  has  possessed  for  men  in  all  the 
ages.  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  furnishes  a  sufficient* 
answer  to  the  darkest  problem  of  human  perplexity,  and  calms  the  malady  of  a  soul 
in  utmost  distress.  After  the  most  intense  mental  suffering,  torn  by  throes  of  doubt. 
Job  accepts  the  testimony  of  nature  as  both  a  vindication  of  God*s  providence  and  a 
rerelation  of  His  person.  If  natural  theology  is  sufficient  for  such  a  result,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  instinct  which  turns  to  nature  lor  a  revelation  of  God  is  a  true  one. 
Take  the  distinctive  truths  concerning  God  which  nature  manifests  to  us,  and  see  if 
they  are  annulled  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 

1.  The  Transcendence  of  God.  The  incomprehensibility  of  nature  is  one  of  her 
chief  disclosures  of  God.  It  might  seem  that,  with  all  that  modem  science  has  found 
out,  the  realm  of  the  inscrutable  had  been  taken  captive.  Not  so.  Is  it  not  one  o 
^  great  confessions  of  science  that  she  cannot  discover  the  origin  of  life  ?  The 
borderland  of  mystery  will  never  be  crossed,  however  far  it  is  forced  back  upon  the 
confines  of  the  infinite.  There  is  a  place  where  one  must  pause  at  length  before  the 
QokDowable,  blinded  by  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  tendency  of  scientific 
research  **  to  kill  out  wonder  **  is  only  a  transient  and  accidental  phase  of  the 
•cientific  spirit.  Irreverence  is  not  a  necessary  characteristic  even  of  those  who  are 
niAst  aident  in  the  study  of  natural  phenomena.  A  larger  and  less  hasty  induction 
will  reveal  to  us  that  science  has  only  discovered  the  transcendence  of  God  the  more 
cJeariy  by  confronting  us  more  sharply  with  the  territory  wheri3  God  works  in  His 
inscrntable  absoluteness  of  power  and  wisdom.  Nature  is  always  testifying  that  God 
is  ahove  her.  Infinite  Wisdom  alone  can  account  for  the  mysteries  of  nature,  Infinite 
Power  for  her  forces. 

2.  The  Immanence  of  God.  Formerly  the  mathematics  of  nature  provided  the 
endenc^  of  God.  Now  life  has  become  the  absorbing  study  of  science.  Generali- 
tttioDs,  classifications,  and  ];iomenclatures  have  given  place  to  investigations  into  the 
operation  of  forces,  omd  the  movement  and  development  of  sentient  life.  Theology 
has,  unfortunately,  lent  her  strength  to  the  combating  of  the  new  facts.  It  has  been 
forgotten  to  ask  if  God  may  not  be  as  truly  revealed  in  the  processes  of  life  as  in  the 
painting  of  a  feather  or  the  structure  of  a  crystal.  Action  is  more  wonderful  than 
adaptation.    Uie  is  more  admirable  than  form.     Faley*s  watch,  like  nature,  is 
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nothing  in  its  power  to  reveal  God  in  oomparison  with  this  wondrons  thing  we  eall 
life^  which  God  is  everywhere  displaying  and  perfecting.  This  trath  of  the  Divine 
immanence  pantheism  has  discerned  in  nature,  and,  discerning,  been  overmastered 
by  it,  to  the  losing  of  the  conscionsness  of  its  great  corollary,  the  transcendence. 
But  it  has  done  good  service  in  witnessing  to  the  "  feeling  of  a  highest  Being  standing 
behind  the  phenomena  as  their  true  cause.**  Christianity  must  be,  if  it  is  the  true 
and  imiversal  religion,  so  far  a  natural  religion  as  to  recognize  fully  the  fact  of  the 
Divine  immanence  both  in  nature  and  in  the  human  heart. 

8.  God  as  a  God  of  Love.  It  is  often  inferred  that  nature  makes  nothing  known 
regarding  the  moral  character  of  God.  But  beneficence  is  surely  a  sign  of  love. 
Food,  and  sleep,  and  warmth,  and  healing — ^these  are  the  universal  largesses  of 
nature  which  reveal  the  love  of  God.  Disease  and  suffering  are  not  natural,  but 
unnatural,  issuing  from  some  infringement  of  natural  laws.  Even  the  great  law  of 
strife  in  the  animal  world  may  be  beneficent  and  productive  of  the  largest  good. 
Unless  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  towards  His  creation  results  from  the  observation 
of  nature,  meaning  by  nature  ''the  integrity  of  impression  made  by  manifold  natural 
objects,*'  it  argues,  I  think,  some  defect  of  vision  in  the  observer,  physical  or 
spirituaL  Nature  is  not  only  beneficent,  but  beautiful,  and  beauty  is  the  reflection  of 
love.  If  there  is  beauty,  there  seems  to  be  also  ugliness;  if  there  is  grace,  so  1^0 
there  seems  to  be  deformity.  But  Kingsley  was  probably  right  when  he  said, 
'*  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  belief  that  the  ugliest  beast  .  .  •  .  and  the 
most  devilish  has  been  created  because  it  is  beautiful  and  useful  to  some  being 
or  other.*'  The  ugliness  and  repulsiveness  of  animals  comes  to  us  from  our  seeing 
them  perform  actions  which  in  ourselves  would  spring  from  malignant  and  selfish 
motives.  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  that  behaviour  in  animals,  which  we 
instinctively  refer  to  the  Satanic  impulses,  is  only  the  reflection  of  ourselves  seen  in 
them. 

The  natural  evidences  of  God  in  His  transcendence.  His  immanence,  His  love, 
have  been  represented  as  obtained  by  reflection  and  deduction.  But  in  truth  it  is  by 
intuition  that  they  make  themselves  most  deeply  felt.  While  very  much  is  invisible 
and  inaudible  to  us,  we  all  discern  far  more  spiritual  truth  in  nature  than  we 
are  conscious  of,  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  we  thus  unwittingly  gain,  is 
greater  than  we  suppose. 

Natural  theology  has  also  the  seal  of  revelation.  Christ  sanctioned  it,  and 
incorporated  it  into  His  teaching.  And  natural  theology  has  its  eschatology. 
From  contemplating  nature  as  she  is,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  she  shall  be. 
Modem  science  has  discovered  to  us  that  nature  is  in  process  of  steady  advancement 
from  imperfection  to  perfection,  from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect,  from  the 
simple  in  form  to  the  manifold,  from  the  less  admirable  to  the  more  admirable. 
And  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Paul.  As  man  has  an  eternal  life  and 
destiny,  so  likewise  has  natiure.  The  elements  may  be  consumed  with  fervent  heat, 
or  all  animate  life  may  perish  in  the  chill  atmosphere  of  a  cooling  planet,  but  the 
creative  ideas  which  constitute  the  reality  of  all  things  must  remain.  The  very 
meaning  of  nature  is  the  Becoming  the  about  to  be.  This  has  been  her  charac^  from 
the  very  primordial  germ.    The  promise  of  her  eternal  perfection  will  not  fai9 

Cbiticish  and  the  Common  Life.  By  Bev.  A.  A.  Berle,  Brighton,  Mass.  {The 
Bibliotheca  Sacra), — Three  causes  have  brought  about  the  remarkable  changes  in  the 
religious  opinions  of  our  generation.  The  revival  of  critical  science  in  all  its  fonns, 
the  rapid  succession  of  objective  and  experimental  examples  of  the  method,  and  the 
changes  within  the  domain  of  Biblioal  criticism  itself.    The  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
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DOW  almoflt  nmversally  accepted,  and  is  even  influencing  theology.  A  great  literature 
has  arisen,  having  for  its  problem  the  reconciliation  of  traditional  viewsi  with  the  new 
doctrine,  or  the  annihilation  of  the  old  views,  and  the  presentation  of  the  supplanting 
new  ones.  These  books  and  articles  urge  the  need  of  bringing  the  religious  thinking 
of  the  time  into  line  with  the  new  movements  that  are  demonstrating  their  presence 
80  effectively  in  other  sciences.  No  age  but  has  fancied  itself  one  of  general  And 
unprecedented  scepticism.  At  no  period  has  the  Church  lacked  a  sufficient  number 
of  zealous  advocates  who  predicted  her  utter  ruin  unless  certain  changes  were 
instantaneously  incorporated  into  her  creeds.  The  verdict  of  history  is  that  the 
cause  of  true  religion  has  never  been  endangered  by  any  one  particular  view,  and  that 
the  calm  judgment  of  the  Christian  Church,  arising  from  her  appeal  to  experience  and 
pnustical  worth,  has  been  nearly,  if  not  quitCi  correct  as  to  the  real  force  of  the  ideas 
brought  to  her  notice. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Church  is  now  making  the  most  widespread  and  exhaustive 
reexamination  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  which  she  has  ever  made. 
The  popul£yr  conception  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  is  permeated  by  a  spirit  which 
eannot  be  called  other  than  scientific.  Christianity  is  being  examined  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  its  form  should  be,  and  what  its  popular  presentation  should 
indude.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Christianity  itself  is  on  trial.  The 
question  before  us  is,  What  is  Christianity,  and  how  shall  we  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  secure  its  world-wide  adoption?  Such  an  inquiry  must  begin  with  the 
Scriptures.  Upon  the  ground  of  Christian  experience  no  final  statutes  can  be  enacted. 
Upon  the  phases  of  the  spiritual  activity  which  from  time  to  time  make  their 
appearance  no  argument  can  be  builded.  Against  the  various  benevolent  enterprises 
no  word  of  criticism,  except  as  to  method  and  results,  can  be  raised.  Hence,  if  the 
Church  deals  with  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  a  doctrine,  she  has  been  forced  to 
attack  its  Biblical  basis  or  authority.  No  attack  is  thus  made  upon  the  Bible  itself, 
ooly  upon  the  Biblical  basis  of  some  particular  statement  of  doctrine.  Any  attack 
iqKm  the  Bible  is  a  renunciation  of  Christian  faith.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  Divine 
aoyMrity  of  the  Bible  does  not,  cannot,  and  never  did  involve  the  acceptance  of  any 
given  view  of  the  character,  authorship,  or  purpose  of  any  book  in  the  Bible,  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  any  such  view  except  as  such  a  view  distinctly  and  unmistak- 
ably has  for  its  conclusion  the  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  the  Divine  standard  of  faith. 

Just  in  proportion  as  this  or  that  doctrine  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
eonnnon  religious  life  will  the  critical  gaze  be  fastened  upon  it,  and  its  right  to 
continue  as  a  part  of  the  common  life  be  questioned  The  healthfulness  of  this 
process  cannot  fail  to  be  evident  to  any  intelligent  observer.  It  enables  the  Church 
to  keep  her  vital  doctrines  from  being  encrusted  with  error,  or  being  superseded  by 
amply  fleeting  impressions  which  for  the  time  obtain  an  unworthy  pre-eminence. 
That  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  no  novel  thing  is  shown  in  the  striking  fact  that 
it  is  itself  the  product  of  a  sifting  process.  From  the  many  early  books  some  have 
been  selected,  and  have  become  canonical.  The  discrimination  could  only  have  been 
baaed  on  the  correspondence  of  the  facts  in  the  writings  with  the  experience  of  the 
Churck  Those  which  were  accepted  as  of  Divine  authority  were  so  accepted  solely 
because  they  met  the  spiritual  need,  and  corresponded  to  the  spiritual  type  of  the 
Churches  accepting  them.  This  could  be  the  only  test,  and  certainly  the  only 
rational  test.  But  in  some  of  the  books  thus  accepted  were  doctrmes  and  ideas 
diametrically  opposed  to  doctrines  and  ideas  found  in  others.  There  is  evidently  no 
fixed  type  of  Christian  experience,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit  both ;  the 
New  Testament  thus  becoming  a  Mosaic  with  certain  fundamental  elemento  of 
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unity,  but  an  innumerable  array  of  minor  and  subordinate  differences  which  crop  cat 
everywhere,  and  in  the  full  understanding  of  which  alone  can  the  types  of  Christian 
experience  be  discovered  and  described. 

Questions  of  various  kinds  are  perpetually  appearing  and  requiring  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  as  to  their  bearing  upon  the  faith  of  Christendom.  And  it  must  be 
borfle  in  mind  that  no  idea  or  doctrine  claimed  to  be  in  the  Scriptures  and  a  part  of 
them  can  be  pronounced  against  the  historic  faith  unless  with  such  classification  goes 
a  decree  of  rejection  of  Christianity  itself,  as  represented  in  the  Bible,  its  objectiTe 
standard. 

The  historic  method  of  criticism  is  the  practicsd  application  of  the  theoiy 
of  natural  development,  applied  to  the  literature  of  religion.  Objectively 
speaking,  the  faith  of  Christendom  is  its  Bible.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  was 
faith  before  the  existence  of  the  Bible ;  but  the  Bible  alone  gives  us  the  record  con- 
cerning it.  The  Church  and  the  future  of  Christianity  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  fate  of  the  Bible  And  this  means  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  defined  it  There  it  must  look  for  the  record  of  the  types  of  Christian 
living,  and  there  it  must  expect  the  revision  of  its  religious  ideas.  The  Bible  has 
become  the  final  authority  within  the  Church  for  the  standards  of  her  own  life  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  the  critic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible  itself,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  Divine  authority  and  power  His  work  seems  to  have  to  do  merely 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  material  in  its  best  form  so  that  the  Christian  judgment 
may  most  easily  know  just  what  its  Bible  contains  As  to  what  the  Bible  t*,  or  how 
much  she  shall  accept  or  reject,  the  Church  does  not  ask  her  critics  at  all :  she  settles 
these  questions  in  the  court  of  experience.  All  that  her  critic  as  such  can  do  is  to 
work  over  the  material  with  a  view  to  presenting  it  in  the  best  light  "  The  Church  of 
to  day,  while  she  is  interested  in  whatever  discoveries  are  made  bearing  upon  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  cannot,  and  does  not, 
raise  these  questions  because  she  has  the  slightest  doubt  on  these  points-  As  regards 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  question  whether  Moses  ever  saw  the  written  documents 
now  comprising  our  Hexateuch  amounts  to  nothing  The  same  is  true  about  the 
Psalms,  or  the  second  Isaiah.  It  is  true  of  almost  every  one  of  the  leading  critical 
questions  under  discussion.  All  these  documents  are  in  the  Bible;  they  are  the 
product  of  the  Church ;  the  Church  cannot  deny  herself." 

Has  the  uncritical  majority  in  the  Church  anything  to  do  with  the  state  of  critical 
opinion  ?  To  this  large  class  the  critics  have  almost  always  stood  in  an  attitude  more 
or  less  of  opposition  The  leason  may  be  that,  unable  to  comprehend  the  exact 
bearing  of  the  statements  made  by  the  critics,  and  conscious  that  the  spirit  of 
evangelical  piety  was  not  usually  the  ruhng  spirit,  they  have  assumed  hostility.  The 
critics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  usually  had  little  but  contempt  for  the  multitude,  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  it  with  more  or  less  freedom. 

What  are  the  legitimate  elements  of  the  criticism  from  which  the  Church  may  be 
expected  to  derive  profit  and  inspiration,  together  with  material  for  the  furtherance  of 
her  task  of  saving  the  world  ?  It  is  possible  to  classify  the  elements  which  should 
enter  into  critical  judgment  under  groups  which  may  be  more  or  less  intelligible. 

(1)  The  historical  element.  The  philosophy  of  history  must  be  recognized  as  equally 
true  with  the  remaining  philosophies.     It  must  be  applied  to  religious  history. 

(2)  The  psychological  element.  The  Old  Testament  presents  the  finest  collection  of 
illustrations  for  psychological  investigation  found  anywhere  in  hterature.  The  study 
of  the  varieties  of  imagination  found  there  will  reveal  wonders  to  those  not  initiated. 
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AH  fiierakDne  is,  in  a  sense,  fhe  expression  of  an  inner  impulse  which  seeks  literature 
as  the  medium  of  communioatiog  with  the  world.  It  is  this  inner  impulse  of  the 
Scripture  writers  which  is  the  most  necessary,  and  the  most  elusive  of  all  the  elements 
of  sound  critical  judgment.  (8)  And  rational  criticism  has  a  necessary  practical 
element.  There  is  a  notion  that  the  scholar  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practical  outcome  of  his  studies ;  but  the  real  leaders  of  progress  in  thought,  as  well 
as  in  practical  benevolence,  have  almost  universally  been  the  preachers  of  the  Church 
rather  than  her  profound  thinkers.  Criticism  must  have  the  practical  touch  which 
makes  the  critic  co-worker  with  the  expositor^  and  the  fellow- labourer  with  his 
br^ren  in  the  Church. 

The  common  experience  which  belongs  equally  to  all  rational  minds  is  the  link 
which  ought  to  bind  criticism  suid  the  common  life  together.  After  all  the  various 
sources  of  human  knowledge  have  been  searched  through,  whether  satisfactorily  or 
nol,  the  retreat  is  upon  the  personal  life  and  the  inward  witness.  This  personal 
donent  is  one  factor  always  common  to  criticism  and  the  common  life.  The 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  personal  life  with  its  infinite  capacity,  and  yet  its 
singular  dependence,  constitutes  the  most  unique  of  all  the  forces  which  move  the 
mind  of  man.  The  unity  of  all  life  in  a  common  dependence,  and  looking  to  a 
common  redemption  should  be  the  ruling  element  in  criticism,  as  it  is  already  the 
dominant  thought  in  the  conomon  life  Pietism  without  critical  insight  must  produce 
inteUectual  degradation,  but  criticism  without  piety  means  sterility  of  thought  and 
lifelessness  The  common  life  is  the  great  storehouse  of  the  facts  that  most  nearly 
relate  to  life  and  its  culture  and  nurture. 

"What  was  Man  before  He  was  ?  By  the  late  Richard  Abbey,  D.D  .  Yazoo 
City,  Miss  (CJtrislifin  Thought). — This  article  deals  with  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
the  corporeal  being  man,  in  view  of  modern  suggestions  in  the  line  of  evolution. 
Science  and  revelation  are  our  sources  of  information,  but  they  do  not  testify  on  the 
eame  points.  The  Bible  states  as  a  mere  im^xplained  fact  tl\at  God  formed  or 
created  man,  but  is  rigidly  silent  as  to  any  mode  of  doing  it.  Science  testifies 
solely  as  to  the  manner  in  which  man  came,  whatever  may  have  been  the  prime 
agency  in  producing  him.     So  there  is  no  necessary  conflict. 

Everything  has  its  antecedence.  To  trace  it,  if  it  can  be  done,  or  as  far  as  it 
maybe  done,  is  the  business  of  science.  Absolute  origination  is  to  us  wholly  un- 
thinkable. Some  scientists  trace  human  antecedence  upward  through  distant  animal 
races  or  species.  As  a  purely  scientific  question  the  theologian  is  not  concerned 
with  it,  because  it  does  not  deny  the  Biblical  statement  of  Divine  creation,  but  deals 
only  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  Divine  wisdom.  In  the  line  of  heredity  man 
is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  monkey.  If  so  it  must  have  been  in  one  pf 
two  ways :  1.  Somewhere  in  remote  antiquity,  some  one  full-blood  female  monkey 
gave  birth  to  a  full-blood  man  child,  and,  about  the  san^e  time,  this  monkey  or  another 
gave  birth  to  a  full-blood  female  child,  and  thus  the  human  race  began.  But  no 
•eientist  will  admit  this  mode  of  human  origin,  because  it  is  unnatural ;  there  is  no 
precedent  for  such  radical  and  sudden  change.  2.  Away  somewhere  in  high  antiquity, 
wme  one  monkey  family  or  tribe,  or  possibly  more  than  one,  began,  by  most  likely 
imperceptibly  slow  degrees,  to  separate,  disunite,  or  switch  ofif  from  the  mam  stock. 
It  was  a  secession  or  withdrawal  from  monkeyhood  proper,  becoming,  generation 
after  generation,  less  and  less  brutelike,  and  more  and  more  manlike,  until,  in 
nflicient  time,  the  of&hoot  became  as  we  see  him  now,  a  separate  race,  and  we 
eaB  him -human.  But  before  we  can  receive  this  theory  we  want  explanation  on 
the  ioQowing  points : — (1)  Was  it  ever  known  in  any  other  department  of  nature 
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that  an  entirely  new  race  of  animals  was  produced  in  this  way  ?  (2)  What  could 
have  set  on  foot  this  man-making  enterprise  in  the  first  place?  (8)  Another 
seemingly  inexplicable  thing  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  world-transforming  enter- 
prise is,  that  in  raising  up  this  new  and  powerful  ruler  he  should  undergo  such 
great  degeneracy  as  is  obvious.  Men  are  two  to  four  times  as  large  as  monkeys, 
and,  size  for  size,  have  half  their  strength,  and  one-tenth  their  agility.  Have  we 
not  lost  a  full  half  or  more  of  the  entire  physical  constitution  of  our  animal 
ancestors  ?  Man  is  the  slowest,  clumsiest,  and  most  helpless  animal  on  the  earth. 
This  well-known  degradation  and  natural  inferiority  must  have  a  cause,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  science  to  show  it.  (4)  The  two  and  only  great  animal  powers  of  mind 
by  which  life  is  sustained  and  reproduced  are  instinct  and  reason.  The  former 
belongs  exclusively  to  brutes,  and  the  latter  exclusively  to  men.  Man  has  no  use 
for  instinct.  Brute  has  no  use  for  reason.  There  was  a  time  when  inany  though 
he  came  down  through  the  monkey,  did  not  exist,  and  so  reason  did  not  exist.  It 
is  important  to  be  informed  when,  where,  and  how  this  new  and  wonderful  power 
of  reason  got  here.  It  was  as  new  in  the  world  then  as  would  now  be  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  race  of  animals  *with  absolute  vision,  or  any  other  utterly  unknown 
endowment.  By  no  possibility  could  reason  be  inherited  from  any  living  animal 
race  then  more  than  now.  How  did  rea.son  get  into  the  world  ?  Who  wanted  it  ? 
Why  was  it  either  sent  or  suffered  ?  (5)  Again,  not  only  did  this  monkey  family 
in  the  course  of  its  procedure  in  acqvfiring  humanity  become  the  great  patron  and 
possessor  of  this  new  power  which  we  call  reason,  but  they  lost  their  own  great 
native  power  of  instinct.  How  could  that  be  ?  No  monkey  43an  do  it  now,  even  if 
he  desired  to  do  so. 

Some  object  to  the  idea  that  man  is  the  progeny  of  a  seceding  monkey  tribe,  and 
say  that  the  theory  called  evolution  does  not  confine  itself  to  monkey  ancestry. 
Formerly  there  may  not  have  been  cm  animal  answering  to  the  modem  monkey,  and 
so  the  monkey-sucqession  argument  fails.  But  monkey-origin  need  only  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  animal  ancestry  of  some  kind,  known  or  imknown.  The  theory  and 
teaching  is,  that  mankind  is  the  product  of  some  pre-existing  forms  of  life  that 
possessed  the  powers  of  instinct,  and  not  reason.  If  that  is  not  the  hypothesis,  then 
man  was  absolutely  and  independently  primordial — essentially  the  same  from  a 
beginning.  There  can  be  no  question  about  his  origin  unless  there  was  an  origina- 
tion. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  man  is  a  new  com^,  suid  not  of  earth*8  original 
inhabitants.  The  world  was  well  inhabited,  and  all  conceivable  demands  of  nature 
were  supplied  under  a  general  system  of  animal  instinct.  Then  it  seemed  that  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  inhabitant  of  earth  would  be  useful.  But  how  useful  ?  No 
general  betterment  of  the  world  could  be  conceived  of.  But  we  are  told  that  at 
length,  •*  Some  ancient  member^  of  some  anthropomorphous  sub-group  gave  birth  to 
man.'*  So  the  great  monkey-kingdom  divides  into  two  races.  The  old,  regular  stock 
pursued  its  natural  course,  and  occupies  its  proper  place  in  the  forest  to-day.  The 
seceding  branch  pursued  a  most  unnatural  course,  it  changed  into  a  new  and  utterly 
unknown  race.  It  looks  impossible  that  such  parentage  could  produce  such  a 
progeny. 

Supposing  the  difficulties  to  be  all  removed,  and  the  monkey-origin  of  man  to 
be  an  acknowledged  theory,  how  does  the  case  then  stand  as  between  the  sceptical 
scientist  and  the  polemical  theologian?  Who  is  gainer  and  who  loser?  The 
intelligent  Christian  may  say  to  his  sceptical  friend,  "  If  your  theory  is  correct,  you 
have  done  the  Church  good  service ;  you  have  told  us  what  we  did  not  know  before 
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'vii^  How  €lod  made  man.    The  Bible  teaches  merely  that  God  made  him,  or  created 
him,  -with  no  intizaation  as  to  any  mode  of  doing  it.*'    There  is  no  theological  gromid 
of  objection  io  monkey-origin,  or  any  other  mode  of  origin  for  man.     Touching 
DiYxne  actions  of  any  kind,  the  Christian  has  no  creed  relating  to  any  temporal  or 
nmndanff  smroundingB,  such  as  geography,  time,  horticulture,  skill,  manipulation, 
handicraH,  or  anything  tangible  or  visible.      As  Scripture  mentions  no  mode  of 
hmnan  origination,  how    can    we    deny    any    particular     alleged    mode,  however 
apparently  false  such  mode  may  be?     Many  theologians,  failing  to  discriminate 
carefolly  between  the  literal  and  the  figurative  language  of  early  Genesis,  lead 
•optically-inclined  men  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  visible  mode  of  man- 
making  is  presented  to  the  reader,  when  nothing  is  intended  to  be  clearly  taught  but 
the  fact  of  Divine  agency. 

The  theologian  has  to  do  only  with  man  as  man,  and  not  with  something  else 

that  may  have  anteceded  him.    From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  follows :  1.  That 

the  natural  foregoing  or  antecedence  of  man,  or  of  anything  else,  is  legitimately  in 

tiie  keeping  of  natural  science,  and  not  of  religion.    2.  Therefore,  when  men,  in  the 

punmit  of  physical  science,  began  to  speculate  about  something  which  may  have  had 

some  agency  in  a  future  introduction  of  a  rational  or  reasoning  animal  upon  earth, 

the  theologian  in  his  proper  vocation  has  no  right  to  interfere.    8.  All  that  scientists 

can  pretend  to  do   touching  man's  antecedency  is  to  point  out  certain  natural 

phenomena  or  processes  leading  to  a  then  future  manhood.    4.  Therefore  the  question 

of  fact  whetiier  God  created  man  or  not  is  not  debateable.    There  are  three  popular 

theories  of  man*s  origin :  1.  That  he  grew  naturally,  and  without  Divine  direction, 

from  certain  primordial  forms  of  life.    2.  That  he  was  divinely  manufactured,  on  a 

certain  day,  at  a  certain  locality,  out  of  certain  material.    8.  That  God  created  him. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  in  the  Eablt  Church.    By  the  Editor  (Andover 

Review).— Those  who  lived  the  Christian  life  in  the  early  times  regarded  it  as 

■omething  distinctive  and  new.    They  had  come  to  it  through  various  processes,  and 

out  of  many  schools  of  thought  and  religious  belief.    The  **  Epistle  of  Barnubas  *' 

describes  Christians  as  **a  new  type  of  men.'*     There  was  a  re-invigoration  of 

oonscieDce,  a  higher  standard  of  piety,  a  new  ideal  of  virtue,  and,  together  with  this, 

a  belief  that  perfect  virtue  can  be  attained.    Virtue  was  not  only  an  obligation,  but 

an  inspiratioit  and  an  enthusiasm ;  no  longer  merely  a  surpassing  ideal,  but  something 

that  cooid  be  achieved.     '*  Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  adherence  to  the  truth, 

Qpon  purity,  upon  love  to  men,  emphasized  in  manifold  relations  and  particularized 

in  many  spccisd  services,  upon  patience  and  endurance,  upon  love  to  God  and  Christ, 

and  gratitude  for  redemption  and  salvation,  upon  a  confession  of  Christ  in  blameless 

lives  and  in  deeds  of  compassion  and  kindness.     Morality  is  taken  up  into  religion ; 

leUgion  is  carried  into  every  relation  and  duty  of  hfe.*'    There  was  a  new  and  very 

definite  and  practical  sense  of  a  union  of  God  with  man  in  all  his  needs  and 

capacities. 

Who  is  recognized  as  the  author  and  source  of  this  new  and  Divine  Hfe  ?  The 
definite  newness  of  Cliristianlty,  its  **  singular  pre-eminence,"  is  found,  not  primarily 
lod  mainly  in  its  religious  truths  and  ethical  precepts,  many  of  which  it  inherited 
fran  J  Judaism  and  paganism,  but  "  in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  even  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  His  passion  and  resurrection/*  •*  in  the  Gospel  in  which  the  passion  has 
been  manifested  to  as  and  the  resurrection  fully  accomplished/'  and  which  is  **  the 
eonmletion  of  iminortality,"  the  full  revelation  of  eternal  life,  and  of  the  way  in 
wfaieii  it  may  be  gained.  Every  religious  duty  and  moral  obligation  discovered  by 
^^^^^  rea^ii  or  enforced  by  previous  Divine  revelations  gains  through  Christ  a  new 
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claim  to  observance.  He  is  the  pattern  we  are  to  copy,  the  sphere  of  conduct,  the 
source  and  reality  and  object  of  life.  The  life  of  the  early  Church,  as  this  is  revealed 
in  its  literature,  makes  the  same  impression,  as  respects  its  relation  to  Christ,  that  is 
produced  by  its  direct  testimony.  What  in  the  one  representation  He  is  affirmed  to 
be,  in  the  other  He  is  received  as  being,  in  a  fellowship  marked  by  sincerity,  vitality, 
moral  and  spiritual  fruitfulness. 

There  are  other  expressions  of  this  same  relationship  to  Christ.  The  Chtircb 
comes  forth  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  with  usages  and  rites  and  sacraments 
which  express  its  judgment  and  conviction  of  the  true  character  of  Him  whose  name 
it  bore.  It  had  a  day  of  worship,  which  it  called  **  the  Lord's,"  in  joyful  memory  ot 
His  resurrection,  and  in  homage  to  Him  who,  in  the  natmral  creation,  separated  light 
from  darkness,  and  in  the  new  creation  brought  forth  life  from  death.  The  day  is  a 
testimony  to  Christ's  religious  significance  to  the  early  Christians.  Admission  to  the 
Church  was  by  baptism.  In  the  formula  used  the  Son  is  associated  with  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit.  With  the  rite  of  baptism  was  connected,  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  history,  a  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  risen  Saviour  and  Lord.  The  old  Roman  creed  was  a  baptismal  symbol,  and 
was  in  use  at  Borne  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
probably  somewhat  earlier.  It  presents,  as  the  object  of  religious  trust  and  hope, 
one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  Jesus  Christ  His  only-begotten  Son  our  Lord,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Early  Christian  hymns  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  affirm  His  Divinity.  Doxologies  appear  early,  and  in  these  Jesus  Christ  is 
associated  mediatorially  with  God.  Early  preaching  was  unconventional  and 
missionary,  mainly  in  the  line  of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whose  main  design  was  to  glorify  the  nearest  object  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
suffering  and  glorified  Christ.  The  culmination  of  the  Christian  worship  was  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  its  observance.  ••  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  extravagant 
and  even  materialistic  theories  of  this  sacrament,  which  afterwards  became  ourrent» 
without  the  recognition  of  an  intense  faith,  at  the  beginning  of  the  history,  in  the 
presence  of  Christ  with  His  disciples  when  they  participated  in  it." 

With  these  testimonies  to  the  place  Christ  held  in  the  life  and  worship  of  the 
Church  should  be  combined  that  of  martyrdom.  The  confession  of  the  martyr  was : 
"  I  am  a  Christian."  It  was  a  testimony  to  the  name — a  name  which  was  invested 
by  Him  with  Divine  perfections. 

Further  evidence  is  foimd  in  the  fact  of  the  Christian  Society.  It  was  a  unique 
creation.  It  had  a  spirit,  a  law,  a  method  of  its  own,  and  lost  its  prerogative  just  in 
proportion  as  it  parted  with  its  distinctive  excellence.  Its  spirit  was  the  inspiration 
which  came  from  Christ ;  its  law  was  His  perfection ;  its  method,  the  imitation  of 
His  life — obedience,  service,  sacrifice  like  His  own.  What  impresses  us  is  the  power, 
the  virtue,  that  went  out  from  Him. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  early  Christian  literature  often  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  God,  and  subordinate  to  Him.  But  if  the  Divine  nature  and  life  were 
really  expressed  through  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  they  must  appear  under  the  forms 
and  conditions  of  our  hiunanity.  Distinction  and  subordination  are  necessary  aspects 
of  the  revelation  which  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  accepted  as  true  and  reaL  How 
it  adjusted  its  belief  in  Christ  to  its  strict  monotheism  the  early  epistolary  literature 
gives  us  no  suggestion. 

From  what  source  did  the  early  Church  derive  its  faith  in  Christ  as  God  ?  It 
accepted  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  Divine  revelation,  and  used  them  freely  iB 
■apport  of  its  beliefs.    Yet  it  is  plain  that  there  was  a  motive  to  this  searching  of 
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these  ancient  writings  which  came  from  another  sottrce.  The  Church  went  to  the 
Scriptures  from  Christ  and  because  of  Clirist,  as  well  as  to  Him  because  of  the 
Scriptures  and  from  them.  It  had  also»  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  more  or  less  generally  in  use  the  substance  of  our  New  Testament. 

The  faith  of  the  early  Church  in  Christ  was  a  fellowship  which  included  all  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  and  knew  of  no  disagreement  between  them  as  to  His  person  and 
fauitory.  And  it  bears  no  mark  of  being  the  product  of  a  theological  evolution,  or, 
we  should  more  exactly  say,  revolution,  by  which  a  Being  first  known  to  the  Churches 
as  only  a  man  was  afterwards  deified  by  them.  It  is  distinctly  not  a  theology,  but  a 
fife;  it  holds  its  truths,  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  motives ;  it  rests  in  a  Person,  not  in 
propositions;  the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  used,  not  defended — ^presented  by 
implication  as  the  ground  of  trust,  hope,  courage,  service,  devotion  to  the  highest 
ends,  as  something  involved  in  being  a  Christian  and  in  Christian  experience.  A 
strenuous  endeavour  is  now  making  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  belief  in  Christ's 
Diiinity  by  a  reflective  and  theological  process  which  sprung  up  after  His  death. 
His  disciples,  in  order  to  idealize  Him,  invented  or  credulously  reported  stories 
respecting  His  miraculous  birth.  It  were  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  out  of  the 
Church's  life  came  its  belief  in  Christ's  Divinity.  But  neither  is  this  the  exact  truth. 
It  lived  because  He  was  Divine,  and  in  its  life  His  Divinity  manifested  itself. 

1%is  Uth  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  held  in  the  beginning,  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties  to  thought.  It  has  faced  these  difficulties;  it  has  made  ever-repeated 
eflbrts,  by  this  theory  and  by  that,  to  remove  or  relieve  them,  and  not  wholly  without 
sncoess.  Yet  again  and  ag&in  the  result  has  shown  that  the  new  theory  would  change 
the  faith,  that  the  faith  could  not  be  held  in  its  integrity  if  thus  explained.  When 
such  a  result  has  become  evident,  the  theories,  one  by  one,  have  disappeared ;  not 
the  faith.  The  life  of  the  Church  is  from  the  life  of  Christ.  It  believes,  and  has 
always  believed,  that  in  Him  is  the  eternal  life,  and  that  He  can  and  does  give  this 
life  to  all  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  and  for  God.  The  Divinity  of 
Christ  as  a  doctrine  lives,  not  only  by  Apostolic  testimony,  but  in  this  perpetuated 
experience. 

Chinesb  akd  Mbdijeval  Guilds.  By  Fred.  Wells  Williams  {The  Tale 
Review), — ^This  is  the  continuation  of  an  article  which  we  siunmarized  a  few  months 
once.  Some  of  the  information  contained  in  this  portion  will  be  fresh  and  interesting 
to  oar  readers.  These  Chinese  guilds,  in  their  relations  with  the  police  and  the  public 
welfare,  must  be  regarded  as  both  conservative  and  preservative  forces  of  civilization. 
China  is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  esich  governed  by  an  officer.  Within  the 
provincial  governor's  jurisdiction  troops  are  raised  and  sustained,  justice  administered, 
tod  the  civil  service  maintained.  These  conditions  exert  a  sensible  influence  upon 
the  life  and  <x»nduct  of  trading  companies,  who  have  long  since  learned  the  value  of 
Hving  on  good  terms  with  the  authorities,  and  of  resolving  the  laws,  if  possible,  in 
hannony  with  their  interests.  The  guild  in  China  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
become  identified  with  the  town  government,  but  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
it  supplements  the  functions  of  the  magistracy,  smd  earns  the  favour  of  local  rulers 
by  unfailing  obedience  to  their  lawful  decrees.  Some  guilds  go  so  far  as  to  uphold 
good  ethics  in  trade,  and  to  interdict  fictitious  buying  and  selling  in  their  members. 
Immoral  business  methods  are  not  uncommon  in  China,  but  the  good  effect  upon  a 
community  of  this  insistance  on  commercial  rectitude  and  good  faibh  is  incalculable. 

The  first  impact  of  foreigners  upon  the  empire  was  met  by  one  of  these  corporate 
bodies,  and  trade  across  the  water  continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  filter  through 
the  DOW  famous  Co-Hong  guild  at  Canton.    Their  monopoly  dated  from  the  year 
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1720,  and  came  to  an  end  with  the  opening  of  the  five  ports  to  foreign  commerce  in 
1842.  It  was  a  convenient  means  adopted  by  the  Emperor  for  managing  the  foreign 
tea-trade  without  officially  recognizing  the  unwelcome  traders. 

Guilds  are  common  among  Chinese  who  live  in  foreign  countries,  their  instdtationB 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Straits  Settlements  being  described  as  similar  to  those  at 
home,  the  business  being  conducted  in  a  similar  way.  Mr.  Williams  gives  in  full  the 
ordinances  of  one  of  the  guilds,  but  it  is  much  too  long  and  too  elaborate  to  be 
transcribed  here. 

Less  is  known  about  the  other  class  of  guilds,  the  Kwng  So^  or  trades  umons. 
They  resemble  more  closely  than  the  Wei-Jctoan  their  parallels  in  Europe  and 
America,  where  they  are  quite  as  conunon,  and  exert  their  strength  along  much  the 
same  lines.  Their  development  does  not  appear  to  be  as  perfect  in  China  as  in  the 
West.  Amongst  mechanics  the  unions  generally  embrace  masters  and  workmen  as 
against  society ;  journeymen  or  apprentices,  except  in  a  few  of  the  largest  centres, 
seldom  uniting  exclusively  by  themselves.  To  account  for  this  w6uld  necessitate  a 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  social  system  of  China  ;  but  there  are  deep-lying 
reasons  for  this  phenomenon,  among  which  may  be  suggested  the  ignorance  and 
poverty  of  the  menial  class,  the  sharp  distinctions  in  society  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  the  phlegmatic  calm  of  the  national  temperament,  &c.  Strikes  and  combina- 
tions against  employers  are  extremely  rare,  and  always  peaceably  conducted ;  but  in 
this  regard  we  must  remember  that  large  factories  and  the  huge  plants  they  involve 
are  unknown.  Industrial  life  in  Asia  is  practically  where  it  was  some  two  centnriee 
ago  in  Europe.  The  unions  are  concerned  principally  with  the  regulation  of  work  and 
wages,  discountenancing  cheating,  resistance  to  unjust  oppression  from  officiaU, 
arrangements  as  to  apprentices,  and  mutual  assistance  to  members.  They  do  not 
always  possess  club-houses,  their  meetings  being  held  in  temples,  tea-houses,  or  in  any 
convenient  public  place.  The  same  tendency  towards  making  fines  cuid  penalties,  to 
cover  the  expense  of  a  feast  or  theatrical  show,  is  seen  among  them  as  with  their 
superiors,  but  fines  are  necessarily  ineffectual  in  the  case  of  a  poor  labomrer  who  never 
has  and  never  will  have  cash  in  his  pocket.  As  might  be  expected,  they  are  severe  in 
respect  to  the  employment  of  female  labour,  which  is  almost  always  prohibited  in  the 
arts  and  trades,  though  women  are  everywhere  great  field-hands  and  shopkeepers. 
Keedle-makers  allow  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  own 
craft,  who  are  permitted  to  acquire  the  difficult  art  of  drilling  needle-eyes  ;  but  should 
either  ever  maxry  out  of  the  union,  employment  would  be  withheld. 

Clannishness  is  a  Chinese  characteristic,  which  renders  sectionaJism  everywhere 
rampant.  Many  occupations  form  unions,  membership  in  which  is  restricted  to 
fellow  townsmen.  Fish- hook  making  at  Wenohow  is  confined  to  men  of  that  trade 
who  belong  to  Fukien.  and  no  Wenchowese  is  allowed  to  acquire  the  art.  Needle- 
makers  allow  only  Taichow  and  Eiangsu  men  to  work  in  the  city  of  Wfinchow. 
Tallow-chandlers  and  tin-foil  beaters  are  cited  as  the  two  most  truculent  classes, 
owing  to  their  sectional  jealousy.  These  men  will  not  work  with  others  of  their 
craft  who  happen  to  belong  to  another  prefecture ;  as  it  is,  though  labouring  in 
different  establishments,  they  are  perpetually  involved  in  feuds  and  fights.  The 
practice  of  boycotting  is  perfectly  understood  in  these  as  in  the  other  associations, 
but  it  is  usually  applied  without  undue  cruelty. 

In  China  the  guilds  have  for  the  most  part  preserved  their  primary  function  in 
sustaining  civilization  and  elevating  society.  Under  the  incentive  of  the  guild,  every 
trader,  every  artisan,  is  made  responsible  in  conduct  and  work  to  directors  whom  he 
trusts  and  cheerfully  obeys,  because  he  has  himself  appointed  them;  who  are 
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wwrefote  altogetlxer  difTerent  from  those  dvil  authorities  whom  he  distrusts  and  tries 
to  withstand.  In  a  society  which  changes  as  slowly  as  that  of  China,  or  of  medifleval 
Europe,  where,  in  spite  of  occasional  wars,  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  remain 
lairly  stable,  but  Tvh.ere  for  various  reasons  the  civil  authority  is  unahle  or  unwilling 
to  maintain  ji:»tice  and  equity  between  man  and  man,  such  an  institution  as  the 
guild,  once  thoroxig^lily  established  in  the  land,  commends  itself  to  the  community  as 
the  sole  reasonaUe  resbnroe  against  oppression  on  the  one  hand  and  anarchy  on  the 
other.  Its  dra^wback  lies  in  the  pretensions  that  spring  from  conscious  power.  In 
usurpmg,  as  it  often  must,  the  province  of  public  authority,  it  incurs  the  risk  to 
which  every  government  within  a  government  is  liable.  Apart,  however,  from  its 
diortoomings,  tlie  g^uild  performs  the  invaluable  service  of  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  independence.  It  teaches  the  value  of  personal  industry,  integrity, 
mutual  idd,  and  all  the  elementary  virtues  of  social  existence,  and  with  its  capacity — 
within  limits — ^f or  change  and  expansion  it  provides  fairly  well  the  mediation  needful 
lor  orderly  and  comfortable  living. 

Whatever  may  come  to  be  the  needs  of  the  future,  the  Empire  at  present 
depends  largely  for  its  interned  security  upon  these  associations  of  its  industrious 
inhabitanis.  They  practically  represent  duty  both  to  Church  and  State,  and  if  they 
embody  and  typify  the  conservatism  of  Chinese  character,  they  also  sustain  the 
elements  in  it  that  mi^e  for  honesty  and  self-restraint,  preserving  it,  as  did  their 
ooonterparts  in  Cnrope  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  for  progress  towards  more  liberal 
government  and  a  regenerated  religion. 

XiRAnKBS   OF   WiDENINO  ChBISTIAN  LiFB  AND  THOUGHT.      By  MisS  AONES  MaULB 

MjkcSAS  (Atwiovtfr  Beview), — ^It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  life  of 
John  McTjQod  Campbell  which  Miss  Machar  presents  in  such  an  appreciative  and 
synrpa^etic  spirit.  But  there  is  in  her  article  an  outline  of  the  position  and  argu- 
ments in  McLeod  Campbell's  most  famous  book,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  interest 
readers,  and  it  may  be  specially  helpful  to  those  whose  minds  are  engaged  just 
on  the  Atonement  questions.  McLeod  Campbell's  great  work,  T?ie  Natn/re  of 
ih«  AUmementy  was  written  in  1855,  after  a  prolonged  and  comprehensive  course  of 
preparatory  reading.  The  germs  of  it  may  be  f  oimd  in  his  earlier  writings  which 
deal  with  the  subject. 

The  work  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  protest — not  negative,  but  positive — 
•gainst  the  artificial  conception  of  the  Atonement  as  an  '*  arrangement "  by  which 
KDners  may  be  relieved  from  penalties  due  to  sin,  through  the  transfer  of  punlsh- 
naent  to  a  Divine  Redeemer,  believed  in  as  a  substitute  for  their  own  endless 
punishment.  His  main  thesis  is  to  show  that  "  it  was  the  spiritual  essence  and 
nature  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  not  that  these  sufferings  were  penal  which 
eofutitated  ^eir  value  as  entering  into  the  Atonement  made  by  the  Son  of  God 
viun  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.'*  It  is  a  spiritual  as  opposed 
to  a  mechameal  conception,  and  therefore  one  which  does  not  stop  at  the  surface, 
bat  reaches  down  to  the  nature  and  heart  of  things. 

Hie  original  source  of  failure  in  the  more  artificial  and  limited  systems  to  grasp 
a  fane  conception  of  the  Atonement  has  arisen  tcom  inadequate  conceptions  of  its 
na^vrv.  Mr.  Campbell  holds  as  false  and  inadequate  the  view  which  maintains 
(1)  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal  and  substitutionary;  and  (2)  that 
justification  is  a  mere  alteration  of  '*  legsd  standing  *'  instead  of  a  working  in  us  of  the 
realization  of  the  longings  of  a  Father's  heart,  and  consequently  taking  out  of  the 
Atonement  its  revelation  of  the  character  of  God  as  Love^  as  the  righteous  Father^ 
seeking  in  us  the  realization  of  His  holy  and  loving  will. 
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Conscience  responds  or  witnesses  to  the  revelation  of  onrselves  made  to  us  in 
the  Gospel;  to  the  needs-be  for  an  atonement,  retrospective  suid  prospective,  fluid 
the  gift  of  eternal  life.  The  vague  self-reproach  felt  in  the  comparative  spiritoal 
darkness  of  heathendom  is  contrasted  with  that  keen  sense  of  sin  which  arises  on 
coming  into  the  full  light  of  the  moral  law  of  love  to  God  and  man.  The  i^pre 
elation  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life  impUes  a  development  of  conscience  and  clearness 
of  inward  light  beyond  even  the  fullest  reception  of  Scripture  teaching  on  sin, 
guilt,  and  eternal  death ;  yet  a  development  of  which  the  conscience  is  quite  capable. 
And  as  ordinary  religion,  so-called,  is  too  ready  to  resolve  itself  into  a  struggle  to 
secure  an  unknown  future  happiness,  all  true  preaching  should  be  directed  to  raise 
the  conscience  to  the  appreciation  of  the  glorious  spiritual  reality  of  eternal  life. 

Dealing  with  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  seems  to  introduce 
an  unnecessary  complication  into  the  simplicity  of  God*B  love  and  forgiveness, 
representing  the  love  of  God  as  not  at  liberty  freely  to  express  itself,  but  as  having 
difficulties  and  hindrances  to  encounter,  the  removal  of  wliich  involved  such 
an  unfathomable  mystery  as  the  incarnation  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
Mr.  Campbell  appeals  to  the  awakened  conscience  of  man  as  evidence  that  the  very 
elements  in  the  Atonement  which  cause  difficulty  are  the  very  elements  which  give 
its  power  to  be  that  peace  and  hope  for  man  which  the  Gospel  contemplates, 
and  which  a  simple  intimation  of  the  Divine  clemency  and  goodness  could  not 
quicken  in  him.  It  is  that  God  is  contemplated  as  manifesting  clemency  and 
goodness  at  a  great  cost,  and  not  by  a  simple  act  of  will  that  costs  nothing,  that  gives 
the  Atonement  its  great  power  over  the  heart  of  man.  While  the  very  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God  do  seem  to  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  full 
forgiveness  of  sin,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  truth  too  often  ignored,  that  that 
very  holiness  which,  by  its  repugnance  to  sin,  would  seem  to  banish  the  sinners  to 
outer  darkness,  must,  by  virtue  of  its  very  essence,  desire  that  the  sinner  should  cease 
to  be  sinful.  There  is  hope  for  him,  therefore,  not  from  the  love  and  mercy  of  God 
alone,  but  from  His  very  holiness  and  righteousness.  Mr.  Campbell's  own  words 
may  be  given :  **  Not  that  it  tends  to  make  an  atonement  less  necessary,  but  that  it 
may  greatly  affect  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  required;  for  it  implies  that 
the  prospective  aspect  of  the  Atonement — its  reference  to  the  life  of  sonship  given  in 
Christ — has  been  its  most  important  aspect  as  respects  the  demands  of  righteousness 
and  hoHness,  as  it  confessedly  is  as  respects  those  of  mercy  and  love.  This  is  so ; 
while,  assuredly,  it  is  also  true  that  the  retrospective  aspect  of  the  Atonement 
as  connecting  the  pardon  of  sin  with  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  Divine  law 
is  not  less  a  meeting  of  a  demand  of  Divine  love  than  of  the  demands  of  righteousness 
and  holiness.    How  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  law  is  love." 

Miss  Macher  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  the  critical  or  constructive 
portion  of  the  book,  nor  to  follow  out  Mr.  Campbell's  illustrations  of  his  positions  by 
the  partial  history  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ,  the  continuity  of  His  life  of  Sonship, 
His  ministry  as  the  outcoming  of  that  life — ^the  mysterious  sufferings  which  suggest 
"  not  a  wrath  coming  forth  from  the  Father,  but  a  power  of  evil  which  the  Faiier 
permitted  to  have  its  course,  and  yet  which  was  to  be  met,  not  in  the  might  of  potper 
at  all,  but  in  the  might  of  realized  perfect  weakness,  whose  only  strength  was 
the  strength  of  faith,  as  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himself*  when 
about  to  meet  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness :  '  And  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because 
the  Father  is  with  Me.' " 

In  the  close  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Campbell  brings  his  readers  to  that  ultimate  rest 
in  the  love  of  the  Father  which  is  too  often  obscured  by  interposing  the  idea 
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of  ** legal  standing/'  and  imputation  of  Christ's  merits.  ''Yes,  indeed,  our  right 
confidence  in  the  Farther  is  direct^  and  is  confidence  in  His  Fatherly -heart  towards  ns, 
as  also  our  confidence  in  the  Son  is  direct^  namely,  our  confidence  in  Him  as 
oar  proper  life." 

Mr.  Campbell's  was  an  epoch-making  book.  It  is  imfortanate  that  its  style  is  so 
involred,  the  reverse  of  epigrammatic;  and  perhaps  the  representative  human 
character  of  Christ  has  come  into  greater  prominence  since  his  day,  and  has  given  a 
new  direction  to  speculation  on  the  nature  of  the  Atonement.  But  no  student  of 
that  subject  can  afiford  to  neglect  Mr.  Campbell's  most  spiritual  and  suggestive  book. 

Calvin's  Doctbink  op  Holy  Scripture.  By  Dunlop  Moore,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
{fmlyteriam  and  Beformed  Beview), — The  subject  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture 
is  DOW  prominent.  Calvinism  can  be  held  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible.  Calvin  was  no  daring  speculator  in  theology ;  never  was  there  a  man 
more  submissive  to  what  he  believed  to  be  Divine  revelation.  Dr.  Schaff  says, 
"Calvin,  though  one  of  the  most  logical  minds,  cared  less  for  logic  than  for  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  his  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith 
tliat  induced  him  to  accept  the  decretum  horrihile  against  his  wislx  and  will." 
Low  views  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  have  generally  characterized  latitudinarian 
divines.  We  see  this  in  Castellio  and  others  in  the  time  of  Calvin ;  in  Clericus  and 
his  party  in  a  later  age ;  and  the  concurrence  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  our  own 
time.  Arminius  said,  "  Calvin  is  incomparable  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture." 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  Calvin  held  the  Bible  to  contain  the  truth  of 
Ood  without  any  admixture  of  error.  Guizot,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin,  finds  fault 
vith  his  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

It  is,  however,  now  asserted  that  the  first  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
freely  conceded  the  existence  of  errors  in  the  sacred  writings;  and  Calvin  has 
been  singled  out  as  holding  free  views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  How  far  is 
Uiis  true?  In  expounding  Scripture,  Calvin  manifested  a  singular  freedom  from 
doctrinal  bias,  and  he  was  careful  to  note  difficulties.  He  had  to  confront  the 
passages  which  modem  critics  condemn  as  tainted  with  error.  He  could  not  have 
avoided  letting  his  judgment  be  clearly  known  on  the  question  of  the  inerrancy 
of  Scripture.  But  has  he  done  so?  His  tendency  was  conservative;  his  great 
aim  was  the  setting  forth  of  positive  truth.  Whatever  was  delivered  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  received  with  meekness  and  docility,  and 
without  exception ;  he  would  give  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  so-called  *'  Christian 
consciousness "  in  discriminating  Divine  truth  from  human  error  in  the  Bible.  He 
t&agbt  that  whatever  is  recorded  in  Scripture  is  to  be  held  by  us  as  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  written  for  our  learning. 

On  tiie  passage  2  Tim.  iii.  16  Calvin  says,  *'This  is  the  import  of  the  first 
clsose,  that  the  same  reverence  is  due  to  Scripture  which  we  pay  to  God,  because 
it  flowed  from  Him  alone,  and  has  no  admixture  o{  what  is  human.*'  On  1  Peter  i.  25 
he  says,  **  God  wished  to  speak  to  us  by  apostles  and  prophets,  and  their  mouths 
are  ^  mouth  of  the  one  God.**  On  Acts  1.  16,  20  he  says,  **  Such  forms  of  speaking 
win  greater  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  while  we  are  admonished  that  David  and 
aO  the  prophets  spake  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  they  themselves 
are  not  the  authors  of  the  prophecies,  but  the  Spirit  who  used  their  tongue  as  an 
instrument." 

On  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith  Calvin  expressed  his  judgment 
with  clearness  and  force.  In  his  commentary  on  John  xx.  9,  he  affirms  that  the 
Seripture  is  so  full  and  complete  in  every  part  that  any  defect  in  our  faith  is  to  be 
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ascribed  to  our  ignorance  of  Scripture.  He  admitted  that  there  might  be  in  the 
works  and  words  of  God  and  Christ  what  would  not  agree  with  our  understanding. 
In  such  a  case  we  are  not,  with  unbridled  boldness,  to  clamour  against  it,  but  rather 
to  preserve  a  modest  silence  until  that  which  is  hidden  from  us  is  made  known  from 
heaven.  The  fact  that  the  human  author  of  a  book  of  Scripture  was  not  known  did 
not  give  Calvin  any  anxiety,  or  make  him  disposed  to  question  its  Divine  authority. 
He  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  he  contended 
for  its  apostoUo  authority.  In  regard  to  2  Peter,  he  inclines  to  the  view  that  it  wag 
composed  by  one  of  the  disciples  of  Peter,  at  his  instigation,  when  he  was  very  old, 
and  thus  bears  his  name.  While  mentioning  the  doubts  about  James  and  Jude,  he 
maintains  the  authority  of  both. 

Calvin  makes  God  to  such  a  degree  the  Author  of  Scripture  that  aU  its  peculiarities 
of  diction  and  choice  of  materials  have  His  sanction.  The  marks  of  apparent  defect 
in  Scripture  he  deliberately  attributes  to  the  Divine  intention ;  and  from  this  point 
of  view  an  inspired  error  is  utterly  inconceivable.  As  to  the  diversities  observed  in 
the  Gospels,  it  is  the  constant  contention  of  Calvin  that  it  never  amounts  to  a  contra- 
diction between  them.  He  never  acknowledges  irreconcilable  discrepancies.  He  has 
a  solution  for  every  difficulty  that  he  can  discover.  In  treating  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  in  Matthew,  he  admits  error  through  the  carelessness  or  fault  of  oopyists,  but 
he  does  not  concede  that  there  existed  any  error  in  the  two  genealogies  in  the  original 
Gospels,  and  he  attempts  a  solution  of  every  apparent  discrepancy  now  found  in  them. 
In  the  varying  accounts  of  the  resurrection  he  sees  nothing  contradictory.  In  his 
works  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  apparent  disagreement  between  the  Grospels 
which  Calvin  pronounces  incapable  of  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  regard  to  the  quotation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  Calvin  acknowledges 
the  freedom  with  which  this  is  done  by  the  Apostles ;  but  he  is  careful  to  show  that 
they  never  make  clu  tmjustifiable  or  improper  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  would 
not  admit  that  a  New  Testament  writer  was  liable  to  error  in  his  exposition  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture.  We  are  not  to  exclude  Divine  inspiration  from  any  part  oi 
Scripture,  on  the  ground  that  the  langiiage  is  unworthy  of  the  Grod  of  glory.  He  can 
humble  Himself  to  employ  our  low  forms  of  speech. 

But  it  is  now  asserted  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  Calvin  freely  confesses  that 
there  are  mistakes  in  the  Bible.  For  instance,  Van  Oosterzee  says,  '*  Errors  and 
inaccuracies  in  matters  of  subordinate  importance  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  A  Luther,  a  Calvin,  a  Coecejus,  among  the  older  theologians ;  a  Tholuck,  a 
Neander,  a  Lange,  a  Stier  among  the  modem  ones,  have  admitted  it  without  besita 
tion."  And  Farrar  says,  Calvin  "  did  not  hold  the  theory  of  verbal  dictation.  Hi 
will  never  defend  or  harmonize  what  he  regards  as  oversight  or  mistake  in  the  sacrei 
writers.'*  Calvin  does  admit  that  the  name  **  Jeremiah  **  crept  in  to  Matt.  zxviL  S 
and  that  it  is  an  error  for  **  Zechariah  ** ;  but  he  evidently  holds  a  corruption  o 
the  original  text  of  Scripture.  Calvin  does  not  charge  an  error  on  Matthew*  or  oi 
God  who  spake  by  him.  On  Acts  vii.  16  Calvin  says,  **  It  is  well  known  that  ther 
is  an  error  in  the  name  Abraham."  But  he  only  admits  the  existence  of  a  nriiMa-^' 
he  does  not  charge  it  to  the  Evangelist.  It  is  a  copyist*8  error,  which  is  to  fa 
corrected. 

It  is  said.  What  advantage  is  there  in  resting  in  the  belief  that  the  autographs  < 
the  books  of  Scripture  were  free  from  error  if  the  text  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  such 
We  reply  that  if  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  form  were  errorless,  we  can  beliei 
that  God  was  their  author.  Writing  on  1  Cor.  vii.  Calvin  shows  that  the  Apostle  cL» 
not  in  this  chapter  express  any  doubt  as  to  his  own  inspiration,  or  confess  that  he  se 
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forth  in  Any  oase  his  own  private  opinions  which  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  Divine 
orades.  He  will  not  concede  that  the  Apostle  anywhere  in  his  epistles  delivers  a 
moely  hmnan  counsel  or  fallible  judgment.  Calvin  has  been  sharply  censured  for 
Doft  distingnishin^  properly  between  the  different  parts  d  the  Bible.  Farrar  more 
e^tedally  makes  this  a  leading  point. 

How  may  Scripture  be  certainly  known  as  the  Word  of  (}od  ?  Its  self -evidencing 
power  is  strongly  asserted  by  the  Reformer.  He  strenuously  contends  against  the 
doctrine  that  the  deference  due  to  Scripture  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  its  determination.  The  perfect  conviction  of  the  pious  that  God  is  the  Author  of 
Scriptore  is  derived  not  from  human  reasons,  or  judgmentSy  or  conjectures,  but  from 
^  secret  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  highest  proof  of  Scripture.  The 
only  true  faith  is  that  which  the  Spirit  seals  in  our  hearts.  Those  uiwardly  taught 
by  the  Spirit  acquiesce  completely  in  Scripture,  and  do  not  ask  for  arguments  or 
IHobabilities.  Scripture  is  credible  in  itself,  and  is  seen  to  be  such  by  those 
Gili^tened  by  the  Spirit.  But  while  Calvin  speaks  deprecatingly  of  human  reasons 
for  establishing  the  truth  of  Scripture  in  convpcurison  with  the  secret  testimony  of 
tbe  Spirit,  he  yet  regards  them  as  very  strong  and  convincing,  and  sufficient  to 
redwce  to  silence  those  who  deny  the  Divine  origin  of  Scripture.  He  professes  his 
own  ability  to  silence  the  most  cunning  contenmers  of  Scripture,  and  to  refute  their 
cavils  without  much  difficulty. 

He  goes  too  fa^r  when  he  represents  it  as  a  great  insult  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
doubt  that  His  inwsLrd  testimony  is  sufficient  to  decide  absolutely  the  books  that 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
ttdndi  tiiat  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  makes  it  evident,  without  human 
testimony,  that  every  book  of  the  Bible  was  written  by  Divine  inspiration.  We  do 
well  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  self -evidencing  power  in  Scripture  to  those  taught  by 
the  Spirit  of  God;  but  this  does  not  render  superfluous  the  process  of  historical 
proof  which  Christian  apologists,  Calvin  himself  among  them,  liave  been  wont  to 
en^oy. 

A  WoBu>  Otttsidb  of  Scibncb.  By  Thos.  Wbntwobtr  Hioqinson,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (The  New  TVorld). — We  live  in  an  age  of  science.  It  is  said  that  modem 
seisice  has  transformed  the  world  of  thought;  it  certainly  has  transformed  the  world 
of  action.  The  advance  of  science  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
Monocracy.  Beneficent  or  baleful,  saving  or  slaying,  the  sway  of  science  has  como. 
With  this  has  natnraUy  come  a  shifting  of  the  old  standards  of  education,  and  the 
^m  that  science,  as  such,  is  exclusively  to  rule  the  world.  The  writer  recalls  to 
mind  yie  effect  on  Darwin  of  devotion  to  one  branch  of  scientific  research.  It  was 
fiiziply  that  oi  e  whole  stde  of  his  intellectual  beuig  was  paralyzed,  a  loss  which  all 
the  healthy  enjoyment  of  the  other  side  could  scarcely  repay.  *^  Yet  it  is  possible 
tbat  tiie  lesson  of  Darwin's  limitations  may  be  scarcely  less  valuable  than  that  of 
bis  achievements.  By  his  strength  he  revolutionized  the  world  of  science.  By  his 
weakness  he  gave  evidence  that  there  is  a  world  outside  of  science,'*  We  cannot 
deny  that  Darwin  represented  the  highest  type  of  scientific  mind.  Nor  can  we  deny 
the  value  and  validity  of  what  he  ig,nored.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  testimonies 
from  high  scientific  anthority  to  this  limitation  and  narrowiog  of  the  piurely  scientific 
mind.  The  following  is  by  Clarence  King,  formerly  Director  of  the  United  States 
Oec^ogical  Survey :  ^  A^ith  all  its  novel  powers  and  practical  sense,  I  am  obliged  to 
tisxsaX  that  the  purely  scientific  brain  is  miserably  mechanical;  it  seems  to  have 
become  a  splendid  sort  of  self -directed  machine,  an  incredible  automaton,  grinding  on 
vith  ite  analyses  or  oonstructions.    But  for  pure  sentiment,  for  all  that  spontaneous, 
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joyous  Greek  waywardness  of  fancy,  for  the  temperature  of  passion  and  the  subtle 
tlirill  of  ideality,  yon  might  as  well  look  to  a  cast-iron  derrick.'*  For  ail  these,  tiien, 
we  must  come  back  to  the  world  ouUide  science. 

If  there  be  an  intellectual  world  outside  of  science,  where  is  the  boundary  line  of 
that  world  ?    We  pass  that  boundary  wheneyer  we  enter  the  realm  called  intuiidve  or 
inspirational,  a  realm  whose  characteristic  it  is  that  it  is  not  subject  to  processes  or 
measurable  by  tests.    The  yield  of  this  other  world  may  be  as  real  as  that  of  the 
scientific  world,  but  its  methods  are  not  traceable,  nor  are  its  achievements  capable 
of  being  duplicated  by  the  mere  force  of  patient  will.     Science  cannot  tell  us 
how  "  Macbeth  "  or  "  Hamlet "  came  into  existence,  or  reveal  the  mystery  of  any  poetical 
or  artistic  creation*    But  if  poetry  represents  a  world  outside  .Science,  is  there  nothing 
else  outside  ?     There  is  unquestionably  much  in  common   between  the  poetic 
impulse,  the  impulse  of  religious  emotion,  and  the  ethical  or  moral  instinct,  if 
instinct  it  be.    Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes  says  that  "  the  art-impulse,  spontaneous,  vital, 
creative,  breaks  through  the  bonds  of  constraining  legalism  and  restores  the  sool  to 
freedom."    But  after  the  art-impulse  has  burst  through  and  claimed  its  place  in  that 
world,  who  knows  but  the  devout-iia^vlsef  tft  least,  may  also  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  art-impulse,  and  the  soul  be  restored  to  freedom  in  good  earnest  ?    And  if 
the  devout-impulse  takes  its  place  with  the  poetic,  why  may  not  the  ethical  emotion 
take  its  place  also?    '*At  present,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  claioi 
to  have  utterly  captured,  measured,  and  solved  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  science ; 
and  they  dismiss  the  whole  conception  of  Intuitive  Morals  as  completely  as  Bentiiaxn 
thought  he  had  annihilated  the  word  oughts  when  he  said  frankly,  fifty  years  ago,  that 
it  was  meaningless,  and  should  be  expunged  from  the  English  language,  or,  at  least 
from  the  vocabulary  of  morals."    An  American  Spencerian  declares  that  "  the  moral 
sense  is  not  ultimate,  but  derivali^o ;  tt  has  been  built  up  out  of  slowly  organized 
experiences  of  pleasure  or  pain."    But  if  this  is  all  that  the  most  modern  phase  of 
science  can  offer,  it  seems  to  be  an  involuntary  admission  that  science  has  here 
stepped  beyond  its  limits,  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  remand  not  only  poetry 
and  religion,  but  ethics,  to  the  world  that  lies  outside. 

Note  on  Theism.  By  Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis,  University  of  Virginia  (ChrisHan 
Thought). — Hypothesis  plays  an  important  and  prominent  part  in  scientific  investa- 
gation.  It  is  an  approved  feature  of  the  inductive  process.  Much  of  physical 
science  is  built  up  on  hypotheses  that  have  not  been  estabHshed ;  and  some  of  these 
hypotheses,  by  their  very  nature,  can  never  become  demonstrated  theories.  It  is  an 
error  to  mistake  hypothesis,  which  is  mere  supposition,  for  theory,  which  is 
demonstrated  truth ;  but  it  is  legitimate  to  use  hypothesis  in  an  inductive  search 
after  truth,  and  to  hold  a  good  hypothesis  firmly  even  where  the  procedure  falls 
short  of  demonstration.  "Kewton  made  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  cause  of 
celestial  motions.  First,  he  assumed  a  vera  caiMa,  that  is,  a  cause  knovim  to  be  by 
proof  apart  from  the  hypothesis.  Second,  he  proved  that  his  hypothesis  fully 
explained  the  facts.  Third,  he  proved  that  no  other  hypothesis  could  possibly 
explain  the  facts.  By  this  third  step,  what  before  was  merely  hypothesis,  became 
demonstrated  truth.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  hypothesis  has  logicall} 
passed  into  theory."  The  undulatory  hypothesis  of  Huygens  or  Young  explains  th« 
phenomena  of  light.  But  the  proof  that  no  other  hypothesis  will  explain  the  facts  h 
lacking,  and  the  cause  supposed,  the  luminiferous  ether,  has  not  been  shown  to  be  i 
vera  causa.  The  development  hypothesis  is  as  old  as  Anaximander.  Darwii 
assigned  for  it  a  cause,  natural  selection  combined  with  it  heredity,  and  proved  tha 
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this  is  a  vera  ecnua.    Bat  the  hypothesis  is  imperfect,  for  it  does  not  fully  Explain 
the  facts ;  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  exclusive,  for  it  has  rivals. 

When  we  look  abroad  on  the  world  of  nature  and  of  history  we  behold  a  bewildering 
nniltifeude,  a  vast  complexus  of  fcu^ts  and  events.  We  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
world  of  phenomena.  Only  two  hypotheses  have  been  offered — ^that  of  an  infinite 
r^ressus  of  causes,  and  that  of  a  personal  first  cause.  The  first  of  these  merely 
pushes  the  explanation  back  and  away  out  of  reach,  in  effect  denying  that  it  is  attain- 
able. The  hypothesis  of  a  personal  first  cause  fully,  completely,  and  sufficiently 
explains  all  the  phenomena,  and  so  has  the  first  mark  of  a  legitimate  and  good 
hypothesis.  It  also  has  a  vera  oausdj  t.^.,  a  cause  well  known  to  exist  independently 
of  ib»  hypothesis  in  question.  Every  person  knows  himself  and  his  fellows  to  be 
causes,  original  causes,  creators  or  builders  of  new  things  from  materials  at  hand.  If 
we  could  take  Newton's  last  step,  and  prove  strictly  that  no  other  hypothesis  can 
possibly  explain  the  facts,  then  this  hypothesis  would  become  a  theory,  a  logically- 
demonstrated  truth.  No  rival  hypothesis  is  proposed,  but  this  in  strictness  is  not 
sufficient;  there  must  be  direct  proof  that  no  other  can  explain  the  facfj^.  The 
hypothesis  is,  however,  strictly  legitimate  and  scientific.  It  is  better  than  the 
hypothesis  of  a  luminiferous  ether,  for  it  posits  a  vera  causa.  It  is  better  than  the 
development  hypothesis,  for  it  explains  all  the  facts,  and  it  has  no  rival. 

Standing  on  the  same  inductive  basis  as  the  sciences  of  light  and  natural  history, 
with  the  excellences  of  both,  and  the  defects  of  neither,  how  can  physicists  and 
natar&Hsts  reject  theism  ?  Bacon,  the  founder  of  induction,  says,  '*  It  is  true  that  a 
Httle  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  further ;  but  when  it  beholdeth 
the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fiy  to  Providence 
•nd  Deity.*'  La  Place,  when  asked  by  Napoleon  why  he  made  no  mention  of  God  in 
his  Uicanique  CSlestej  replied,  *'  Sire,  I  had  no  need  of  that  hypothesis."  The 
astzoDomer  may  not,  but  the  man  and  mankind  have.  Said  Voltaire,  *'  If  there  were 
DO  God  (though  all  nature  cries  out  that  He  is)  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  Him.** 
Upon  tills  hypothetical  basis  let  Him  stand  so  long  as  the  physical  sciences  stand. 

We  have  taken  very  humble  ground.  The  unity  of  the  Deity,  that  He  is  more 
than  a  demiurge  building  the  world  out  of  matter  already  at  hand,  and  that  He  is 
infinite  in  glorious  attributes,  are  points  not  touched  in  this  note.  It  only  posits 
hjpoiheticaUy  a  personal  first  cause.  As  initiative  and  a  simple  attendant  upon  other 
ptoofs,  this  seems  to  be  reasonable,  and  likely  to  be  helpfuL 
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Thi  Katvbb  of  Chbist'8  Atonement.  By  Rev.  W.  Jaokson,  Perth,  Ont.  (The 
Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly), — ^This  article  is  introductory  to  an  endeavom:  to  form 
ft  consistent  Arminian  Methodist  theory.  It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  as  treating 
■ome  of  those  primary  questions  on  which  those  who  would  discuss  this  great  doctrine 
need  to  be  agreed.  It  is  manifest  that  those  argue  hopelessly  who  have  not  fixed  the 
connotation  of  their  terms  Ood,  and  Law,  and  Sin.  This  article  is  discursive,  but  it 
brings  some  points  of  grave  importance  into  view. 
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Oonsidered  as  a  doctrine,  the  Atonement  is  to  Christianity  what  the  keystone  is 
to  the  archt  the  bond  that  constitutes  it  a  unit,  the  secret  of  its  strength,  and  the 
crown  of  its  synunetrical  proportions.  Considered  as  a  life,  the  Atonement  is  to 
Christianity  what  the  heart  is  to  the  human  body,  the  fountain  whence  it  springs,  and 
the  motive  power  by  which  it  acts.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  think  about  the  Atone- 
ment without  building  up  a  theory ;  the  moment  we  begin  to  think,  that  moment  we 
begin  to  theorize.  Dr.  Dale  says,  **  To  speculate  is  perilous,  not  to  speculate  may  be 
more  perilous  still.'* 

No  discussion  of  Atonement  can  be  of  much  value  that  either  ignores,  or  slightly 
deals  with,  the  question  of  God's  moral  government.  The  fact  of  a  moral  government 
is  established  by  an  appeal  to  man's  nature  and  environment.  The  argoments 
of  Bishop  Butler  have  never  been  superseded  or  answered.  Man's  moral  nature 
implies  a  basis  or  standard  of  righteousness  prior  to  it,  a  standard  to  which  the 
consciousness  of  each  individual  makes  its  appeal.  This  standard  of  righteousness 
must  centre  in  a  person ;  no  abstraction  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case.  What  is 
the  natvre  of  that  law  which  man  is  under  obligations  to  obey  ?  M.  Litr^,  as  a 
physicist,  says,  "  When  we  have  discovered  a  general  fact  in  the  forces  or  properties 
of  matter,  we  say  that  we  are  in  possession  of  a  law."  Blackstone,  as  a  jurist,  says, 
**  Law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  State,  com- 
manding what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  Mr.  Austin,  as  another 
jurist,  defines  law  as  **  a  rule  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  being  by  an 
intelligent  being  having  power  over  him."  We  may  say  that  '*  moral  law  is  the  rale 
of  conduct  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Sovereign  for  the  regulation  of  the  lives  of  all 
His  moral  creatures,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,  the 
observance  or  breach  of  this  rule  determining  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the 
Sovereign.'*  The  essential  elements  of  moral  law  indicated  in  this  definition  are 
— rightful  authority  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver,  the  obligation  to  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  associated  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  action.  Herein  lies  the 
essential  difference  between  what,  by  an  admissible  figure,  are  called  physical  laws, 
and  those  designated  moral;  the  former  represents  but  one  will,  that  of  the  lawgiver; 
the  latter  represents  the  will  of  the  ruled  as  well  as  that  of  the  ruler.  What  men 
call  natural  laws  are  but  the  modes  in  which  Divine  power  operates  in  the  material 
imiverse.  The  indestructible  distinction  between  so-called  physical  and  moral  law  is 
that  the  former  intimates  what  actually  and  universally  i«,  the  latter  what  oughi  to 
be.  Law  signifies  that  which  is  laid  down^  fixed,  or  appointed  by  the  sovereign 
authority.  It  contemplates  the  possibility  of  willing  obedience  to  a  oommsmd,  or 
conformity  to  a  rule,  necessarily  implying  the  possibility  of  disobedience.  Its  applica- 
tion to  nature  is  therefore  figurative,  since  in  the  working  of  nature  there  is  neither 
disobedience  nor  nonconformity.  We  must  keep  this  essential  difference  between  the 
law  of  force  and  the  law  of  oonmiand  perpetually  before  our  minds. 

The  philosophical  discussions  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  obligation  require 
to  be  noticed.  To  understand  them,  we  must  distinguish  between  moral  law  and 
moi*al  government.  Law  is  the  truth  by  which  mtelligent  responsible  beings  ought 
to  shape  their  conduct ;  whereas  government  is  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the 
truth  by  which  moral  subjects  ought  to  regulate  their  life,  such  a  declaration  aB 
enforces  obedience  to  its  commands  by  appropriate  sanctions.  We  distinguish 
between  law  as  the  eternal  principle  of  right  and  law  as  the  governmental  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  of  right  to  particular  instances.  Admit  the  most  generally- 
accepted  view,  that  moral  law  takes  its  rise  in  the  wilf  of  Ood,  then  the  disciple 
of  Herbert  Spencer  might  say,  **Then,  were  there  no  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
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will,  tilie  acts  now  known  as  wrong  would  not  be  known  as  wrong.**  This  theory 
makes  the  will  of  God  the  standard  of  His  own  perfections,  whereas  the  Divine 
perfections  are  the  limit  and  rule  of  the  Divine  will.  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
no  act  of  will  can  create  a  moral  obligation ;  there  must  be  antecedent  obligation 
to  give  any  command  the  force  and  authority  of  law. 

But  why  does  God  will  as  He  does  ?  Dr.  Dale*s  distinction  between  the 
conscience  and  the  will  of  man — ^the  former  recognizing  the  authority  of  what  he 
calls  **  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,'*  and  the  latter  the  personal  autiiority  of  God 
—is  arbik^ury  ;  one  which  finds  no  warrant  from  the  facts  of  man's  nature,  the 
experiences  of  human  life,  or  the* pages  of  inspiration.  It  seems  an  indisputable 
axiom  that  what  is  the  true  for  the  reason  is  the  right  for  the  will.  What  the 
Divine  Keason  perceives  to  be  true,  that  the  Divine  Will  chooses  as  right.  Here, 
we  imagine,  is  the  foimtain  whence  law  takes  its  rise ;  and  this  is  the  true  relation 
of  the  Divine  Will  to  law.  But  while  moral  law  does  not  originate  in  the  WOl  of 
God,  it  ia  here  seen  to  be  inseparable  from  His  person.  It  has  its  roots  in  His 
l-eing,  its  embodiment  in  His  character,  and  its  expression  in  His  government. 
The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  this  position  is  that  it  puts  law  above 
God.  But,  **  in  appealing  to  the  Divine  nature,  we  do  not  affirm  that  God  was 
necessitated  to  create,  as  if  He  were  subject  to  the  constraint  of  a  superior  power, 
or  as  if  His  power  were  not  exercised  in  accordance  with  will ;  it  is  simply  affirmed 
that  tibe  action  of  Deity  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  perfection  of  "FTiq  own 
natore— can  never  fall  beneath  it." 

The  violation  of  moral  law  cannot  be  permitted  with  impunity.  This  is  evident 
from  the  penal  sanctions  attached  to  it.  We  have  no  disposition  to  exalt  law  above 
God.  But  law  does  not  express  the  entire  relations  which  exist  between  God  and 
His  moral  creatures.  And  yet  some  theories  of  Atonement  are  built  upon  that 
assumption.  God  is  also  the  Father  of  men,  and  we  claim  that  the  Fatherhood  is  the 
primary  relation  of  God  to  men,  and  that  all  the  other  relations  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  beneficent  ends  of  the  Fatherhood.  The  Fatherhood  does  not 
change  the  sovereignty,  but  it  does  qualify  it.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  Divine 
prerogative.  It  is  true  that  no  act  of  mere  prerogative  can  set  a  sinner  right  in  his 
relation  to  God  and  law ;  yet,  imless  law  leaves  room  for  the  exercise  of  prerogative, 
no  atonement  would  be  possible,  salvation  for  the  sinful  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  a  theological  fiction  which  represents  one  attribute  or  prerogative  of  the  Deity 
u  in  conflict  with  another.  There  is  not  a  single  intimation  in  Holy  Scripture  that 
tny  perfection  of  the  Deity  was  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  sinner's  recovery  from 
sin.  John  Calvin  and  his  followers  have  fastened  their  gaze  on  the  sovereignty  ol 
God,  but  they  have  failed  to  see  that  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  a  Divine  Fatherhood. 

What,  then,  is  the  precise  relation  of  atonement  to  moral  law  ?  Does  it  provide 
for  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  by  the  substitute's  enduring  the  penalty  which  the  law 
pronounced  as  the  just  desert  of  transgression  ?  This  is  not  the  same  as  asking. 
Did  tiie  vicarious  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  answer  the  ends  of  law  as 
^^ell  as  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor  would  have  done  ?  The  question  now 
before  us  is.  Did  Christ  bear  the  actual  penalty  due  to*the  sins  of  the  elect  ?  If  He 
did  not,  He  must  have  endured  something  in  its  stead ;  but  in  that  case  the  claims  of 
W  must  have  been  relaxed,  if  not  dispensed  with.  The  Atonement  is  not  so  much 
U)  afbir  of  law  as  of  sovereign  will,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  entire  voluntariness  of  the 
fiedecmer  Himself.  The  intervention  of  Christ  for  man's  salvation  does  not  consist 
in  anything  He  has  done  to  relax  or  dispense  with  law ;  but  by  the  sacrifice  of 
^^iiu^If  He  procures  the  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  penal  sanctions  of  the  broken 
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law,  and  offers  grace  adequate  for  the  restoration  of  the  sinful  to  the  image  as  well  aa 
to  the  favour  of  Qt>d.  We  claim  that  this  view  exalts  the  Divine  law,  and  brings  out 
its  immutability  as  no  other  does,  making  man's  motives  to  obedience  stronger  than 
ever. 

The  Biblb,  the  Church,  and  the  Beason.  By  Rev.  W.  8.  Blactkstock, 
Toronto,  Ont.  {The  Ccmadicm  Methodist  Qua/rterly), — This  is  a  review  of  the  work, 
bearing  the  same  title,  written  by  Dr.  Briggs,  which  was  the  occasion  of  charges  of 
heresy  in  the  Presbyterian  courts  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no  concern  with 
that  matter,  but  we  may  usefully  follow  Mr.  Blackstock  in  his  endeavour  to  set  forth, 
without  prejudice,  the  actusd  teachings  of  the  boold 

Dr.  Briggs  maintains  the  complete  independence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
carrying  with  them  the  means  of  their  own  authentication  aild  interpretation.  He 
takes  equally  strong  ground  respecting  the  self-interpreting  power  of  the  Holy 
Scriptmres,  accompanied  by  the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Church  is  a  great  fountain  of  authority,  but  is  not  a  revealer  or  discoverer  of  the  will 
of  God.  It  neither  gives  authority  to  the  Holy  Scriptiures,  nor  is  it  the  divinely 
authorized  interpreter  of  their  meaning.  But  there  is  something  through  which  God 
makes  Himself,  in  some  sense,  known  to  men,  and  His  authority  felt  by  them,  other 
than  either  the  Bible  or  the  Church.  His  converse  with  man  began  before  either  of 
these  had  an  existence,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  converses  with  them 
still  where  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church  are  unknown.  The  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  are  universal.  The  word  **  ought," 
or  its  equivalents,  are  found  in  every  language.  This  universal  sense  of  obligation 
and  accountability  suggests  the  idea  of  some  One,  not  ourselves,  to  whom  we 
are  accountable.  Man  is  everywhere  a  religious  being.  This  Divine  thing  in  man 
Dr.  Briggs  calls  the  Bea$on,  He  does  not  mean  the  understanding  or  logical 
faculty,  but  rather  the  intuitive  part  of  our  spiritual  being,  that  by  which  we  see  and 
know  things,  of  which  we  can  give  no  other  account  or  proof  but  simply  that  we  see 
them  and  know  them.  It  is  this  Divine  element  through  which  God  speaks  to  tiie 
individual  soul — **  the  light  that  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world**— 
which  lifts  man  above  the  plane  of  merely  intellectual  animal  existence,  and  makes 
him  a  proper  subject  for  religious  instruction.  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the 
Beason  are  the  three  great  media  through  which  God  spesiks  to  man,  the  three  grand 
instruments  by  which  He  produces  conviction  and  Certitude  in  the  human  souL 
These  are  not  co-ordinate  fountains  of  authority,  or  on  the  same  level.  The  Bible 
alone  is  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  mediaeval  Christian  had  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments,  but  had  not  the  Bible,  and  knew  little  of  its  contents, 
yet  he  often  attained  to  a  real  saintliness  of  character.  There  may  bo  those  without 
the  Church  who  find  the  Bible,  with  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  sufficient  support  for  their  faith.  And  it  may  be  reasonable  to  admit  that  there  are 
oases  in  which  men  who  have  failed  to  find  rest  in  either  the  Bible  or  the  Church 
have  foimd  it  in  the  Beason,  or  in  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  brings  it,  as  it  were, 
face  to  face  with  God.  Of  this  class  Dr.  James  Martineau  is  suggested  as  an 
example. 

Of  course,  the  normal  state  of  things  is  that  in  which  these  all  operate  in  harmony 
and  conjunction.  They  may  be  separate(}  as  matters  of  thought,  but  they  are  too 
closely  united  in  the  great  saving  work  which  the  moral  (Governor  of  the  world  is 
carrying  on  among  men  to  be  separated  in  prsustice.  However  clearly  the  Christian 
finds  himself  indebted  to  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  he  will  find,  if  he  carries  the 
analysis  of  his  experience  far  enough,  that  these  do  but  bring  the  soul  into  direct 
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personal  contact  Tvith.  Gk>d  Himself,  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  make  him 
feel  his  immedi&te,  absolute,  and  continnons  dependence  upon  Him,  and  Him  alone* 

As  to  the  question  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Briggs  says  that  the 
Scripture  makes  no  such  claim  for  itself,  and  no  orthodox  creed  has  ever  made  such 
claim  for  it.  He  recognizes  its  supremacy  in  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  and 
admits  tiiat  it  contains  errors  in  minor  matters.  **  If  one  should  find  errors  of 
chroDology  and  geography,  of  historical  statement  and  description  of  events,  of  geology 
iod  astronomy,  of  natural  history  and  archfieoloo^,  they  would  not  be  in  contravention 
of  the  statement  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.**     The  errors  are  in  circumstantials,  not  in  essentials. 

It  may  even  he  urged  that  the  inaccuracies  and  errors  in  minor  matters  add  to  the 
trastworthiness  of  the  Scriptures,  for^  they  show  the  absolute  genuineness  and 
simplicity  of  their  narratioi^.  Of  course,  many  so-called  errors  are  mere  slips  of  the 
copyists,  hut  when  these  are  discounted  there  remain  inaccuracies  in  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  the  writings  ;  but  they  are  not  such  as  to  shake  the  faith  of  any  well-balanced 
mind  in  the  entire  trustworthiness  of  the  Word  of  God.  **  They  indicate  that  the 
aothority  of  God,  and  His  gracious  discipline,  transcend  the  highest  possibilities  of 
han^ajQ  speech  and  writing ;  and  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  religion 
of  &e  Bihle,  hut  the  religion  of  personal  union  and  communion  with  the  living  God.'* 
^^  Xiet  us  have  faith  in  God,  and  we  shall  have  faith  in  His  Word,  and  its  ability  to 
sidnre  the  severest  strain  that  can  be  put  upon  it.  But  in  our  zeal  for  the  defence  of 
the  SibVy  Scriptures  it  may  be  possible  for  as  to  load  them  with  responsibilities  that 
the  inspired  writers  themselves  have  not  assumed.  We  should  not  claim  less  for 
tJhese  writers  than  they  claim  for  themselves  ;  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  claim 
^.  W^e  should  hold  them  strictly  responsible  for  the  exact  and  infallible  correct- 
of  what  they  professed  to  be  inspired  of  God  to  teach.  But  to  go  beyond  this, 
«x^  to  assert  of  them  and  for  them  what  they  do  not  assert  for  and  of  themselves,  is 
snr^y  to  assume  a  grave  responsibility,  and  to  impose  a  strain  upon  the  faith  of  honest 
students  of  the  Bible  which  it  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books  were  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  As  such  their  paramount  duty  was  te  instruct  their  own 
contemporaries.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  one  of  two  things  was  necessary — either  for 
them  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  or  to  teach  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  sent  a  perfect  system  of  science,  of  history,  and  indeed  of  every- 
^ling  pertaining  to  the  secular  aspects  of  human  life,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
process  of  instruction.  But  as  the  latter  was  impossible,  they  were  by  necessity  shut 
up  to  the  former."  They  could  have  been  no  teachers  of  their  age  if  they  had  spoken 
in  an/  other  than  the  sphere  ol  associations  which  belonged  to  their  age. 


Vbtot'b  PosmoH  ow  the  Johannine  Questiow.  By  Dr.  B.  Haupt,  Halle  (Theoh 
€i¥d.  u.  Krit.,  1898,  No.  2). — The  theory  of  the  fourth  Gojpel  on  which  Wendt'i 
Teaeking  of  Jesus  proceeds  is  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  which  it  contains  come 
boat  St  John,  but  that  these  have  been  edited  by  a  later  hand,  and  that  the 
diftnnce  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Gospel  is  plainly  discernible  by  certain 
marks.    The  Matthew-Ix>gia  and  John-Logia  together  give  ns  the  genuine  teaching 
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of  JesoB,  and  the  two  are  in  essential  harmony.  The  grounds  of  this  theory  are 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  Wendt^s  work,  which  has  not  been  translated.  Dr.  Haapt 
snbjects  this  theory  to  a  long  and  searching  criticism  in  the  above  article,  and, 
while  commending  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  the  author  and  the  attractiveness 
of  many  of  his  suggestions  in  the  highest  terms,  comes  to  a  decidedly  advene 
conclusion.  '*  The  reasons  given  do  not  prove  the  case  ;  the  alleged  difficulties 
are  capable  of  other  explanations  ;  the  Johannine  authorship  is  still  the  most 
probable  theory,'*  is  io  substance  the  conclusion  he  comes  to.  We  can,  of  coarse, 
give  only  specimens  of  his  reasoning. 

The  two  principal  reasons  adduced  by  Wendt  for  this  theory  are  (1)  the 
existence  of  passages  which  interrupt  the  order  of  thought,  and  so  look  like  inter- 
polations, and  (2)  the  different  conceptions  oi  the  same  subjects  found  in  the  Gospel 

A  good  example  of  the  first  is  John  i.  15,  which  %t  first  sight  seems  bo  break 
the  connection  between  two  closely-related  passages.  The  phraseology  and  Import 
of  ver.  16  seem  to  join  on  to  ver.  14,  not  ver.  15.  Wendt  also  points  out  that  vers.  14 
and  16  base  Christ's  superiority  on  a  fact  of  experience ;  ver.  15  bases  it  on  authority. 
Haupt  replies,  first,  by  asking  how,  if  ver.  15  be  omitted,  the  *'  for  '*  of  ver.  16  is  to 
be  explained.  Our  receiving  of  His  fulness  ceinnot  be  the  cause  or  reason  of  our 
beholding  His  glory,  but  the  reverse;  and  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  original 
reading  was  **  and,"  not  *'  for,"  how  could  a  difficult  reading  like  the  latter  be  pat 
for  a  simpler  one  ?  And,  still  further,  supposing  with  Wendt  the  connection 
between  vers.  14  and  16  to  be  so  close,  why  did  the  editor  interrupt  it  by  inserting 
▼er.  15  here,  instead  of  after  ver.  17  ?  The  discussion  of  ver.  15  goes  along  with 
that  of  vers.  6-8,  which  idso  relate  to  the  Baptist,  and  which  Wendt  is  also  obliged 
io  assign  to  the  later  editor ;  but  in  this  case  the  "  true  "  of  ver.  9  loses  its  support, 
for  it  only  has  any  meaning  as  it  expresses  a  contrast  with  the  Baptist  of  vers.  6-8. 
Moreover,  if  vers.  6-8  be  removed,  the  emphasis  would  fall  on  the  light  cwning 
into  the  world,  though  this  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  words ;  and  after  it  has 
been  said,  in  ver.  5.  that  the  light  is  already  shining,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  it  is 
coming  into  the  world. 

Haupt  suggests  another  explanation  of  the  .entire  passage.  Assuming  that  the 
prologue,  vers.  1-5,  is  a  complete  whole,  as  it  seems  to  be,  describing  as  it  does  the 
true  nature  of  the  Word,  ver.  6  then  begins  the  historical  narrative.  There  is  every 
appearance  of  this.  The  opening,  ''There  came  a  man,"  is  as  formal  as  possible. 
There  is  nothing  parenthetical  about  it.  But  the  remark,  "  He  was  not  the  light," 
suggests  the  twofold  reception  which  the  light  met  with  in  the  world ;  this  is  the 
subject  of  vers.  9-14.  Then  in  ver.  15  the  Evangelist  resumes  the  narrative  of 
ver.  8  in  order  to  give  the  actual  testimony  which  the  Baptist  bore  to  the  tru^  light. 
Then  again,  in  vers.  16-18,  the  Evangelist  interrupts  his  narrative  in  order  still 
further  to  illustrate  the  thought  just  uttered,  viz.,  the  eminent  position  of  Christ. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Haupt  precisely  reverses  the  view  of  the  passage  taken  by  Wendt, 
making  vers.  6-8  and  ver.  15  the  narrative  proper,  and  vers.  9-14  and  16-18  paren- 
thetical explanations.  Vers.  16-18  bear  just  the  same  relation  to  ver.  15  as  9-14  do 
to  vers.  6-8.  We  cannot  reproduce  the  minute  analysis  by  which  Haupt  supports 
his  position,  but  can  only  say  that  the  exposition  seems  exceedingly  natural.  If  so, 
it  completely  upsets  the  proof  derived  from  this  passage  by  Wendt  for  his  theory  of 
the  composition  of  the  Gospel. 

We  may  mention  one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  the  exposition.  Yer.  14  does 
not  b^^  a  new  section.  This  oonld  only  be  the  case  if  the  previous  verses  referred 
to  the  pre-incamate  Word.    But  they  do  not,  for  vers.  12,  18  state  one  great  spiritual 
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resoH  of  tiie  inearaation.  Haupt  places  the  emphasis  of  ver.  14  on  the  **  beholding,'* 
ol  which  the  becoming  flesh  and  tabernacling  among  us  are  presuppositions.  After 
dwelling  in  vers.  12, 18  on  resalts  of  the  incarnation,  it  would  be  strange  to  go  back  in 
Ter.  14  to  the  fact  itself  as  the  chief  thought.  Let  it  also  be  noted  that  in  ver.  5  the 
point  of  incarnation  is  reached;  the  shining  of  the  light  assumes  its  presence. 
Yer.  5  really  indicates  the  subject  of  the  entire  Gospel.  "  In  each  one  of  its  main 
psrtB  the  shining  of  the  light,  offering  itself  to  the  world,  and  the  non-reception  by 
the  world,  are  set  forth.*' 

The  other  passages  in  the  Gospel,  adduced  by  Wendt  as  interpolations,  are 
■objected  to  a  similar  analysis,  xiii.  16-20,  vi.  27  ff.,  vii.  15-24,  viii.  12  ff.,  xii.  44  fCl 
Each  one  of  these  is  discussed  in  detail.  In  the  first  passage  Haupt  acknowledges 
thai  vers.  18, 19  have  no  connection  with  the  context ;  ver.  20  joins  on  to  ver.  16 
al&ough  he  would  prefer  to  say  that  ver.  20  looks  more  like  a  later  addition.  But 
then,  why  should  a  later  editor  insert  vers.  18  and  19  so  incongruously  ?  In  point  of 
fact,  ^e  Gospel  contains  many  examples  of  passages  apparently  brought  together  by 
the  writer  on  some  other  ground  than  inner  connection  of  thought.  Here  the  purpose 
seems  to  be  *'  to  show  how  the  thought  of  the  traitor  filled  the  mind  of  Jesus  that 
evening.  Hence  it  breaks  out  on  every  occasion.  The  entire  thought  of  the  example 
of  Jesus,  which  the  disciples  are  to  follow,  reminds  Him  that  it  does  not  hold  good 
for  all :  one  is  present,  to  whom  Jesus  is  no  example,  who  does  not  inwardly  belong 
to  this  circle."  In  all  the  other  cases  Dr.  Haupt  first  criticizes  the  explanation  given 
by  Dr.  Wendt,  and  then  gives  a  counter  explanation.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  on 
Dr.  Wendt's  theory,  the  editor  or  reviser  was  a  man  of  the  weakest  capacity ;  no  one 
else  would  have  deliberately  introduced  passages  having  no  connection  with  the 
context. 

Wendt  attaches  greater  importance  to  his  second  argument — that  the  discourses 
of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the  supposed  editorial  additions,  exhibit  different 
rdigious  views.  The  first  example  given  is  that  of  *'  signs  "  and  '*  works."  In  the 
diMMurses  "  sign  "  is  secondary  or  absent,  "  work  "  prominent ;  in  the  other  parts  the 
ease  is  reversed.  This,  it  is  argued,  is  more  than  a  verbal  difference,  it  is  a  difference 
of  conception.  The  reference  to  '*  sign  "  finds  the  proof  of  Christ's  Divine  authority 
nmply  in  His  miraculous  acts ;  the  use  of  the  term  **  work  *'  synonymously  with  word 
(Avw)  finds  it  in  Christ's  ethical  work. 

Haupt  altogether  disputes  the  interpretation  hero  given  both  of  signs  and  works* 
The  former  are  not  displays  of  mere  power,  but  always  have  a  moral  aim  as  well.  It  is 
10  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  the  miracle  at  the  pool,  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  nobleman's  son.  The  first  miracle  was  to  confirm  faith 
Id  Christ  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  in  all  the  other  cases  some  moral  end  is 
tnswered.  '*  From  this  it  follows  that  no  single  miraculous  account  has  merely  the 
eharacter  of  a  display  of  power,  but  all,  even  those  which  Wendt  ascribes  to  the 
editor,  seek  to  reveal  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  several 
of  these — that  of  Lazarus,  the  blind  man,  the  feeding — ^are  used  as  allegories  of  what 
Jesos  is  willing  to  do  in  the  inner  sphere,  and  that  at  Bethesda  at  least  as  a  proof 
of  what  He  can  do  in  the  higher  sphere."  The  same  is  true  of  the  miracles  of 
knowledge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritan  and  Nathan ael ;  in  both  there  are  moral 
ends  in  view.  '*  It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  the  editor  understood  by  sign 
miracDlous  acts  merely  as  manifestations  of  a  higher  power.  Rather  these  mighty 
sets  are  called  signs,  as  speaking  a  language  of  signs ;  they  are  not  signs  of  higher 
power,  but  these  mighty  acts  in  the  natural  sphere  are  signs  of  what  Jesus  is  or  will 
do  in  a  higher  sphere.  Just  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Johannine  miracles  there 
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is  no  apter  designation  than  this  one.  Aa  in  the  Synoptists  Jesos  wishes  to  reveal 
heavenly  things  in  the  parables,  but  the  people  do  not  understand  them,  bat  stop 
at  the  outward  history ;  so  in  John  the  miracles  are  meant  to  be  signs,  but  the 
people  only  see  wonders  in  them." 

Haupt  also  contends  against  the  identifying  of  "  works  **  and  "  words."  Wendt's 
proof -passage  is  xiv.  10  f.,  which  is  not  conclusive.  Another  view  of  the  meaxdng  is 
that  Christ  sets  the  words  and  works  beside  each  other :  I  speak  not  from  Myself,  I 
act  not  from  Myself ;  both  are  from  the  Father.  Of  course,  the  works  embrace,  not 
merely  the  miracles,  but  also  the  entire  saving  work  of  Christ,  iv.  84,  v.  20,  86,  ix.  8. 
But  elsewhere  the  miracles  are  evidently  the  chief  thing  thought  of,  vii.  3, 21,  x.  82, 87« 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus  are  described  by  the 
substantive  "  work."  The  **  greater  works  "  of  v.  20  are  not  words  in  distinction  from 
miracles,  but  religious  effects  in  contrast  with  bodily.  Above  all,  xv.  24,  compared 
with  XV.  22,  is  decisive  against  Wendt.  If  the  words  here  mean  works,  or  are  even 
included  in  them,  the  second  saying  needlessly  repeats  the  first.  "  Certainly  in  the 
fourth  Grospel  Jesus  has  described  not  merely  His  miracles  as  works,  but  His  entire 
work  as  Saviour  (v.  80,  86);  but  it  is  a  confusion  for  Wendt  to  suppose  that 
His  words  are  included  therein;  not  the  words  themselvee,  but  their  effect^  the 

restoring  of  new  Divine  life,  is  reckoned  among  the  works The  true  position 

is  almost  the  reverse  of  what  Wendt  thinks.  By  signs  the  miracles  are  scarcely  ever 
marked  out  as  mere  displays  of  power,  their  religious  import  is  emphasized  thereby. 
....  On  the  contrary,  just  in  those  parts  which  Wendt  himself  ascribes  to  the  Apostle 
John,  Jesus  appeals  repeatedly,  under  the  title  of  works,  to  the  miraculous  side  of 
His  acts  in  the  proper  sense  as  a  proof  of  His  Divine  mission,  x.  25,  82,  87,  xv.  24; 
not  indeed  as  the  proper  proof,  standing  by  itself  in  the  foreground,  but  as  the  one 
obvious  to  the  senses.  It  is  thus  proved  that  we  have  to  do  here,  not  with  two  self- 
contradictory  modes  of  view,  but  with  a  deeper  and  fuller  view  of  the  significance  of 
miracles  as  signs,  and  a  secondary  view  which  has  the  force  of  an  argumentatio  ad 
homvnea:  If  you  will  not  believe  on  the  higher  grounds,  at  least  believe  in  the 
miraculousness  of  My  deeds." 

Why,  then,  does  the  word  "  sign  "  occur  so  seldom  in  Christ*s  own  discourses  ? 
**  Precisely  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  no  passage  where  we  read  *  work '  is  the 
significant,  symbolic  side  of  the  miracles  meant  to  be  emphasized."  *'  If  our 
exposition  is  correct,  if  the  writer  has  aimed  at  exhibiting  the  nature  of  miracles  not 
in  the  outward  miraculous  fact,  but  in  their  significance  for  the  religious  life,  it  is  no 
mark  of  an  inferior  standpoint  when  at  the  close  he  adduces  tlie  signs  a^  a  proof  of 
Christ's  Divine  Sonship.  Not  the  wonders  in  their  outward  occurrence,  but  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  a  sign-language  makes  them  capable  of  being  evidences  of 
Christ's  supramundane  nature,  of  attesting  Him  as  the  possessor  not  merely  of 
Divine  power,  but  of  God's  saving  truth." 

Dr.  Wendt,  again,  contends  that  the  idea  of  faith  in  the  discourses  differs  fnHn 
that  given  by  the  editor.  The  former  means,  he  says,  the  practical  acknowledgment 
of  Christ's  Divine  saving  character,  such  as  is  shown  in  accepting  and  following  His 
teaching ;  the  latter  the  theoretical  conviction  of  His  Divine  power,  such  as  His 
miracles  might  produce.  Dr.  Haupt  contests  both  points.  He  shows  that  in  the 
portions  ascribed  by  Wendt  himself  to  the  editor,  where  the  faith  which  is  tbe 
product  of  miracles  is  mentioned,  it  is  treated  as  imperfect.  So  we  are  told  in 
chap.  ii.  28  that  some  believed  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  but  it  is  added  thai 
Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  to  them.  In  iv.  48,  again.  He  expressly  complains 
of  the  craving  for  this  kind  of  evidence.     In  the  narrative  of  Kathanael,  also,  ft 
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hi^ier  ground  of*  faith  is  referred  to.  As  to  the  idea  of  ^th  in  the  great  disooxzrses 
of  the  fourth  Gkmpel,  Haupt  thinks,  first,  that  Wendt  lowers  its  meaning  to  mere 
assent  or  consent.  It  is  a  much  more  inward,  spiritusd  conception.  According  to 
chap.  vL  85,  it  is  a  coming  to  Christ,  a  feeding  on  Him,  cleaving  to  Him.  To  let 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  speaking  to  us  in  His  words,  really  enter  into  and  govern  Us; 
to  be  one  with  Him,  not  merely  in  action,  but  in  our  whole  being — ^this  is  faith. 
"But  this  highest  conception  of  faith  does  not  prevent  the  same  word  being  used 
also  for  inadequate  beginnings  of  a  right  relation  to  Christ,  even  if  they  are  mixed 
with  error  or  only  transient.  This  follows  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  peculiar 
temnnology  of  the  author  does  not  prevent  him  using  also  the  current  Christian 
pfaraaes,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Paul  with  reference  to  the  same  idea." 

After  referring  to  other  points  of  the  same  kind,  Dr.  Haupt  sums  up :  **  Wendt's 
hypothesis  of  a  twofold  source  has  not  been  shown  to  be  necessary  at  any  point ;  in 
many  points  it  is  anything  but  successful  in  solving  difficulties.  His  analysis  has  no 
soffieient  basis.  The  result,  to  which  he  comes,  is  very  attractive.  The  greatest 
Btombhng-blocks  fotmd  in  the  fourth  Gospel  disappear.  The  miracle  at  Cana,  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  details  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man  and 
Laxarus,  are  left  with  the  editor.  The  properly  historical  part  is  found  in  the  great 
diaeoorses  of  Jesus,  and  these  also  lose  many  of  their  difficult  elements  in  the 
exegesis  of  Wendt.  There  is  left  at  last  a  remnant,  which  the  modem  mind  can 
accept.  But  I  must  confess  that  this  result  fills  me  with  mistrust.  Not  that  for  a 
moment  I  wish  to  suggest  that  a  man  like  Wendt  wished  to  arrive  at  such  a  result. 
He  has  reached  it  by  the  path  of  honest  labour.  But  still  it  makes  me  distrustful : 
1  cannot  at  all  conceive  that  J&sus  really  thoxight  in  such  modem  ways.  I  also 
have  the  feeli^  that  His  words  are  robbed  of  the  meaning  which  they  have  for  an 
unprejudiced  eye.  We  cannot  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  foiurth  Gospel  by 
the  notion  of  a  revision  of  historical  discourses  of  Christ.  We  must  accept  it  just 
,  as  it  is.  We  may  regard  it  as  historical,  ideal-historical,  unhistoricol,  but  there  is  no 
grmmd  for  separating  the  severed  parts.  I  have  intentioneJly  made  no  reference  to 
the  question  of  genuineness,  so  as  not  to  complicate  the  questic  x  But  I  will  not 
close  without  confessing  that  I  oome  again  and  again  to  this  result,  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  most  easily  solved  on  the  supposition  of  the  Johannine  authorship.  But 
it  is  a  great  gain  that  by  the  most  recent  labours  of  Wendt,  Schtirer,  and  Hamack  a 
broad  space  is  won,  on  which  suppoii.e.'S  and  opponents  of  the  genuineness  may  meeb 
and  work  together.'* 

The  Apostles'  Cbebd.  By  Dr.  R.  F.  Gbau,  Konigsberg  {fiew.  d,  Glauhena, 
Jan.,  1893). — ^A  sharp  controversy  is  raging  in  Germany  around  a  pamphlet  by 
Hamack,  in  which  the  clause,  ••  Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,**  is  virtually  repudiated.  A  cloud  of  pamphlets  has  appeared  on  one  side  and 
the  other.  Dr.  Grau  emphasizes  in  the  lecture  he  has  given  on  the  subject  the 
essential  Rationalism  of  the  Bitschl  school. 

Dr.  Grau  points  out,  first  of  all,  that  the  clauses  affirming  Christ's  supernatural 
birth  belonged  to  the  earliest  form  of  the  Creed,  viz.,  the  old  Boman  creed,  which  is 
traceable  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  as  Hamack  himself  says.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  days  of  tradition  rather  than  of  creation. 
From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  substance  of  the  Creed  may  claim  at  least  indirect 
Apostolic  authority.  It  arose  at  the  same  time  as  the  New  Testament  canon,  and  out 
of  nmilar  causes,  as  a  security  against  false  doctrines.  **  But  if  we  thus  go  back  to 
the  original  Apo$tolicii>fih  this  does  not  mean  that  its  several  clauses  as  such  are  the 
nbstance  ol  our  faith  and  the  foimdation  of  our  trust.     The  substance  of  our  'aith 
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can  only  be  a  Person,  and  that  is  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ.  The  ApOstolicnm  treats  of 
Him  ;  He  is  its  centre  and  soul.  The  outward  form  of  the  original  Creed  shows  this 
most  clearly.  For  whereas  two  clauses  refer  to  the  Father*  and  four  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nine  treat  of  Christ.  And  again,  none  of  these  words  can  be  taJcen  by  them- 
selves ;  they  utter  a  great  mystery  of  faith — ^the  nature  and  the  work  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Neither  can  be  severed  from  the  other.  It  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Him- 
self true  God,  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  us,  and,  moreover,  He  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  universal  faith  of 
Christendom  and  the  faith  of  the  simple.  They  could  not  believe  in  that  work  of 
salvation  and  a  forgiveness  of  sins,  unless  they  were  certain  that  the  true  Son  of  God 
wroxight  it ;  and  therefore  also  they  believe  in  the  birth  from  the  Virgin.*' 

The  question  is  asked,  How  is  it,  if  the  miraculous  birth  is  of  the  first  importance, 
it  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels  ?  One  could  scarcely  expect  a  &ct 
of  this  nature  to  be  made  very  prominent.  As  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  the  positioii 
given  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  dispenser  of  forgiveness,  the  Bridegroom  of 
the  Church,  is  quite  in  harmony  with,  if  it  does  not  even  demand,  the  fact.  As  to 
St.  John,  are  his  prologue  and  his  entire  presentation  of  Christ  consistent  with  a 
natural  birth  ?  "  Or  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  even  before  the 
fourth  Evangelist  teaches  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  Lord  Jesus  (1  Cor.  viiL  6), 
yet  believes  that  the  heavenly  Msm,  the  Spirit  who  gives  life,  is  inferior  to  the  Adam 
created  of  the  earih,  that  He  is  begotten  of  the  fiesh,  in  which  dwells  no  good  thing?" 
But  the  real  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question  asked  above  runs  thus :  **  This  fact  is 
only  significant  for  you  who  have  come  to  true  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  historical 
Christ.  And  you  cannot  come  to  this  true  faith  in  the  way  and  by  means  of  that  fact 
or  doctrine.  But  you  can'  come  to  this  faith  only  in  the  way  in  which  the  Gkdileans 
came  to  it,  namely,  when  you  come  as  a  sick  man,  to  whom  his  sins  are  a  biurden,  to 
this  Physician,  who  draws  near  to  you  as  a  holy  and  yet  merciful  High  Priest,  and 
says  to  you,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;  arise  and  walk.  And  when  you  have  heard  • 
and  believed  that  He  alone  possesses  such  power  to  forgive  sins,  because  He  gave  His 
soul  a  ransom  for  thee,  then  will  the  question  demand  an  answer.  Whence  this  imique 
soul,  which  is  alone  without  guilt  and  stain,  and  which  is  able  to  be  a  ransom  for  all  ? 
Then  you  will  not  only  be  able,  but  compelled,  to  believe  that  this  soul  has  a  different 
origin  from  the  rest,  as  it  has  a  different  nature,  and  therefore  a  different  value.  Bnt 
this  we  must  learn  from  our  study,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Catechism  must  not  start  from  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  must  first  picture  and 
unpress  on  man's  soul  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  in  the  entire  fulness 
of  His  grace  and  truth,  in  the  entire  riches  of  His  merciful  love  and  mighty  help, 
before  they  can  raise  and  answer  that  question." 

After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Scripture  story  of  Divine  revelation  to  and  dealings 
with  the  man,  the  writer  proceeds :  **  That  God  has  given  Himself  in  His  Son  for 
sinful  humanity,  the  Master  for  His  servants,  the  Physician  for  the  sick,  the  Just  for 
the  unjust,  this  is  the  Divine  folly  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity 
consists.  To  take  away  this  folly  at  which  the  natural  reason  of  all  ages  has 
stumbled,  is  to  take  the  sting  from  the  bee,  but  also  to  kill  it ;  it  is  to  destroy  the 
deepest  ground  of  our  trust  in  God,  and  to  take  from  the  Grospel  the  power  to  change 
the  old  into  a  new  man  bom  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  80).  This  is  the  essential  matter  in  the 
confiict  about  the  Creed,  namely,  the  work  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  The  essential  matter  is  that  the  work  and  suffering  of  the  man  Jesus  are,  in 
fact,  the  work  and  suffering  of  God  Himself.  The  new  school  cannot  confess  this, 
because  it  seems  too  foolish  to  the  natural  reason.    But  to  us  this  is  the  essence  of 
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ChristiAnity.    Tbe  two  olaoses,  '  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 

Mar>'/  have  such  importance  in  the  present  dispute  because  they  cannot  be  evaded 

like  the  other  clauses,  but  al£rm  beyond  question  that  this  man  Jesus*  has  come  from 

above,  God  of  Gk>d,  Light  of  light.    Therefore  opposition  rises  up  against  them.    The 

iaitb  of  simple  people  cleaves  to  them ;  they  feel  how  much  is  at  stake.    For  their 

oomfort,  and  the  strengthening  of  their  faith,  let  us  hear  Luther  speak :  *  The  devil 

attacks  Christ  with  three  armies.    One  will  not  let  Him  be  God.    Another  will  not 

iei  Him  be  man.    The  other  will  not  let  Him  do  what  He  has  done.    Each  one  of 

tiie  three  would  msike  Christ  a  cipher.    For  what  gain  is  it  to  confess  that  He  is  God 

if  thou  dost  not  believe  that  He  is  man  ?    For  then  thou  hast  not  the  whole  resJ 

Christ,  but  a  phantom  of  the  devil.   What  gain  is  it  to  confess  that  He  L<<  man  if  thou 

dost  not  believe  that  He  is  God  ?    What  gain  is  it  to  confess  tliat  He  is  God  and  man 

if  thou  dost  not  believe  that  He  became  and  did  all  this  for  thee  ?    Just  as  it  did  not 

help  some  to  confess  that  He  died  for  us,  and  yet  believed  not  that  He  is  God  (like 

the  Arians),  or  not  man  (like  the  Manicheans).    All  thi*ee  points  must  be  believed, 

namely,  that  He  is  Gh>d,  that  He  is  man.  that  He  for  us  became  such  a  man,  that  is, 

as  the  first  Creed  says.  Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

suffered,  was  crucified,  died,  and  rose  again,  &is.    If  one  point  be  wanting,  all  are 

wanting.    For  faith  is  and  must  be  whole  and  complete ;  although  it  may  be  weak 

and  tempted,  yet  it  must  be  full,  and  not  false,  which  is  eternal  death.'  '*   "  When  our 

opponents  appeal  directly  to  Luther,  desiring  to  make  him  the  authority  for  their 

deviations  from  the  pAidcular  clauses  of  the  Creed,  two  thing?  are  to  be  said.    It  is 

ri^t  to  say  that  Luther  in  his  two  expositions  of  the  second  article  in  the  small  and 

great  Catechism  protests  against  the  legal,  mechanical  view  of  our  Creed  such  as  is 

given  in  the  Boman  conception  of  faith.    It  is  right  to  say  that  in  both  expositions  he 

dwells  on  the  central  truth  :  He  is  my  Lord  who  redeemed  nie,  a  lost  and  ruined  mcui. 

VQiat  does  this  little  word  'Lord*  mean?    That  *  Jesus  Christ,  God's  true  Son,* 

purchased  me  by  the  surrender  of  His  Divine  life ;  the  several  parts  of  the  article 

merely  state  '  what  it  cost  Him  to  purchase  us.    He  became  man,  was  conceived  and 

bora  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  without  sin  that  He  might  overcome  sin ; 

suffered,  died,  and  was  biuied,  that. He  might  satisfy  for  mu,  and  pay  what  I  owed,  not 

with  silver  or  gold,  but  with  His  own  precious  blood.     And  all  this  He  did  that  He 

znig^t  be  my  Lord,  for  He  did  not  do  it  or  need  to  do  it  for  Himself.'    So  it  is  correct 

to  say  that  Luther  did  not  insist  on  the  several  articles  as  such,  but  on  a  great  matter, 

the  soul  of  the  whole  article,  nay,  of  the  three  articles,  that  Is.  the  work  of  Jesus  in 

His  self-sacrifice  for  us,  as  in  the  shedding  of  His  blood  (Mark  x.  45 ;  Matt.  xx.  28). 

But  to  ascribe  this  work  to  a  man,  and  yet  to  claim  Luther  for  this  view,  is  a  daring 

stroke,  and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  attempt  to  make  Luther  the  precursor  of 

Bationalism.    For  Luther  that  work  of  redemption  only  has  its  true,  comprehensive, 

tnd  eternal  significance  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  true  Son  of  God ;  were  it  a 

Iniman  work  it  would  lose  its  essential  meaning.    A  deep  gulf  separates  Luther's 

iuth  from  the  Ritschl  school." 

Dr.  Grau  agrees  with  teachers  of  that  school  when  they  insist,  as  they  often  do, 
that  true  faith  is  not  bound  to  a  formula  of  words,  but  is  *'  simple,  independent  trust 
in  a  j)frMm,  not  in  a  doctrine  or  doctrines  ;  devotion  to  God  Himself,  not  the  accept- 
snce  of  an  id^a  of  God ;  the  joyous  certainty  that  God  loves  us,  not  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  theories  about  His  '  attributes.'  '*  *'  Yet,"  it  is  replied,  '*  just  because 
faith  is  essentially  trust  in  a  person,  I  must  know  this  person  if  I  am  to  trust  him 
Hence  knowledge  is  united  with  faith,  the  faith  which  says«  I  know  in  whom  I 
believe."  The  knowledge  of  course  embraces  not  merely  attributes,  but  all  that  is 
iododed  in  the  completed  revelation  of  Christ. 
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Db.  ton  Frank  ok  thb  samb  CoNTBoysRST  C^wke  KirchL  Zeitsehr.  1893, 
No.  1). — *'Let  our  opponents  understand  that,  if  the  opposition  to  the  Apostolic 
Confession  of  Faith  should  assume  wider  dimensions  and  lead  to  ooiresponding 
practical  measure,  we  should  have  before  Us  a  separation,  in  comparison  with  which 
that  of  the  Reformation  would  be  child's-play.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how 
any  one  acquainted  with  history  can  iihagine  that,  by  reducing  the  import  of  the 
Confession,  by  omitting  or  softening  the  offensive  points,  he  will  bring  about  a  union 
or  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  co-operation.  He  must  have  ill  understood  the 
history  of  the  conflicts  about  the  Creed  who  thinks  that  generalizing  it,  by  breaking 
off  its  angles,  he  will  secure  progress.  Is  this,  forsooth,  your  wisdom  that,  by 
appealing  to  the  indefiniteness  and  diversity  at  the  beginning,  you  will  take  us  back 
to  that  initial  stage  ?  This  we  know,  as  well  as  you,  that  whoever  now  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  receives  forgiveness  through  Him  is  saved,  as  the  jailor  at  Fhilippi 
was  saved.  The  jailor  was  not  asked  as  to  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed.  But 
are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  Church  does  not  need  the  Creed,  and  ought  to  give 
it  up  for  the  sake  of  those  who  stumble  &t  Christ's  miraculous  birth,  or  His  descent 
into  Hades,  or  His  resurrection  or  ascension  ?  To  assert  this  is  to  require  the  Church 
lo  become  ohildiBh  in  order  to  help  children  to  understand.  When  Paxd  became  a 
Jew  to  the  Jews,  a  heathen  to  the  heathen,  he  did  not  give  up  the  rich  evangeKcal 
knowledge  he  possessed,  but  did  it  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge.  Faith  in  Jesos 
Christ,  dying  and  rising  again,  faith  in  Father,  Son,  £uid  Spirit,  such  as  was  given  in 
the  Baptismal  formula,  contains  in  itself  from  the  first  and  Skctually  all  the  elements 
fixed  in  the  Creed  when  that  formula  was  enlarged.  The  Church  rightly  assumed,  and 
still  assumes,  that  whoever  surrenders  himself  in  living  faith  to  the  living  Christ,  at 
the  same  time,  although  implicitly,  yea,  perhaps  along  with  opposition  arising  from 
ignorance,  holds  fast  Christ  as  He  is  made  known  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Creed.  The 
Church  may  bear  long  with  its  weak  members,  tossed  about  with  temptation  and 
doubt ;  even  with  its  ministers,  who  through  the  tecM^hing  of  the  present  time  have  nol 
reached  full  certainty.  But  it  is  absurd  to  require  the  Church  on  their  account  to 
descend  from  the  height  it  has  reached  in^  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  To  lead  it  to 
give  up  entirely  or  partially  the  Apostles*  Creed  would  be  to  ignore  the  course  it  has 
traversed,  and  to  throw  it  back  to  its  earliest  beginnings.** 

Reference  is  made  on  the  other  side  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  Creed,  its  many 
variations,  the  different  senses  put  upon  some  of  its  clauses,  the  difficulty  of  other 
clauses,  in  order  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  clauses  in  dispute.  But  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  Romcm  Catholic  Church  in  putting  all  the 
articles  on  the  same  level,  and  the  Protestant  way  of  emphasizing  the  eentrali 
essential  truths.  Dr.  Frank  also  points  out  that  Hamaok  has  made  no  new 
discoveries  on  the  subject.  The  objections  made  to  the  clauses  in  dispute  do 
not  arise  from  any  cause  of  this  kind,  but  from  the  old  aversion  to  the  miraculous  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  new  as  of  the  old  Rationalism.  The  new  school  *'  seems  to 
start  from  the  interesting  assumption,  that  if  these  articles  had  been  based  on  truth, 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  must  have  begun  with  saving :  We  preach  to  you 
tlie  Christ  who  did  not  spring,  like  other  men.  from  human  parents,  but  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  a  virgin.  We  see  from  the  beginning 
of  Mark's  Gospel,  which  has  best  preserved  the  oiiginal  form  of  Gk>spel  preaching, 
that  this  was  not  the  case ;  ergo,  &c.  Precisely  so,  as  the  champions  of  the  'historic 
Christ  *  persuade  us,  */  you  beheve  Christ  personally  pre-existed,  if  you  speak 
in  dogmatics  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  the  Son,  you  must  begin  with  it  in  practical 
instruction,  the  Apostles  must  have  begim  their  mission-preaching  with  saying :  W« 
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preach  to  70a  Odo  who,  as  the  Second  Person  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  assumed  human 
DAtore  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &o.  But  opponents  will,  perhaps,  give  up  arguments  of 
this  kind,  and  permit  us  to  ahide  by  the  fiaith  of  Christendom  in  the  eternal  Son  of 
Qod  and  the  Virgin's  Son,  without  letting  ourselves  be  terrified  by  objections  of  this 
sort  The  Apostles,  when  they  saw  the  person  of  their  Master  with  eyes  of  faith, 
discerned  in  Him  the  eternal.  Divine  background  of  His  natxire ;  from  this  point,  in 
connection  with  the  Lord's  sayings  about  Himself,  they  came  to  confess  Him  as  One 
who  was  with  God.  And  as  they  experienced  it  in  themselves,  so  they  taught  it  in 
their  preaching ;  they  did  not  begin  with  metaphysical  ideas,  but  they  were  conscious 
of  this  and  expressed  it,  that  our  faith  in  this  historical  Christ  would  be  vain  apart 
from  tiiat  Divine  and  eternal  background  of  His  nature.  To  them  also,  as  we  may 
see  in  Paul's  letters,  it  never  occurred  in  their  mission-preaching  to  prefix  the 
testimony  to  Christ's  miraculous  birth,  for  no  one  would  believe  this  who  had 
not  first  known  Christ  as  his  Bedeemer.  But  those  who  knew  Him  in  this  character, 
and  then  learned  what  previously  was  a  holy  mystery,  afterwards  spoke  of  it,  and 
vhat  they  had  first  known  of  Christ  attested  to  them  the  truth  of  the  wondrous  fact. 
So  shall  we,  on  our  part,  also  hold  to  it,  and  not  begin  to  let  go  our  faith  with  facts 
whose  meaning  is  only  understood  after  we  have  come  into  contact  with  Christ's 
redeeming  power  and  person.  But,  standing  in  this  relation  to  the  fact  testified  in 
Scriptore  and  confessed  in  the  Creed,  we  all  the  more  energetically  repudiate  the 
faiUle  grounds  with  which  it  is  sought  to  overturn  that  fact. 

*'  Would  that  every  one  saw  clearly,  and  indeed  on  both  sides,  that  essential 
questions  are  here  at  stake,  which  cannot  be  decided  by  mere  historical  means.  I 
will  pat  the  matter  as  strongly  as  possible,  that  the  meaning  of  my  words  may  be 
placed  beyond  doubt.  Only  one  who  sees  in  Christ  the  highest  miracle  of  the 
world's  history,  because  he  knows  his  own  faith,  regeneration,  and  conversion  to  be  a 
mincle  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  factors  of  the  natural  system  of  things  ; 
only  one  who  sees  within  this  natural  world  a  higher  spiritual  world-history,  which 
the  natural  one  subserves,  will  without  offence  accept  in  faith  the  miraculous  facts  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  because  he  knows  it  to  be  homogeneous  with  the  spiritual  world, 
in  whidi  he  lives  •  •  •  •  We  will  not  so  far  deceive  ourselves  as  to  think  that  by 
giving  up  the  points  now  first  contested,  *  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,'  unity  would  be  restored  for  long ;  for  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  God's 
OQly*begotten,  incarnate  Son,  in  a  difierent  sense  from  our  opponents,  and  will  not 
tfiow  the  latter  to  conceal  the  difference  reaching  to  the  roots  of  our  faith  with 
vords  of  the  same  sound.  When  we  call  Christ  our  Lord,  we  mean  it  in  a  different 
sense  from  those « who  pass  by  His  resurrection.  His  ascension,  and  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  shake  of  the  head.  Let  us  be 
honest  on  both  sides,  cmd  say  to  ourselves,  that  here  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of 
£u&  m  Christ  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of  faith  in  the  Father  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  sense  of  the  Church ;  not  because,  as  has  been  erroneously  or 
^So^^nntly  said,  the  clauses  in  question  are  the  foundation  or  cornerstone  of  Chris- 
^lAoity,  but  because  the  denial  of  them  brings  out  clearly  the  fact,  that  the  faith 
'cniaining  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  is  different  altogether  from  the  confession  we 
n»akc  about  Him  along  with  the  entire  Christian  Church." 

Dr.  Frank  points  out  cdso  how  the  Apostles^  Creed,  testifying  as  it  does  to  the 
great  facts  of  redemption  apart  from  doctrine,  is  stUl  the  common  meeting-ground  of 
aU  Church^,  Boman  and  Protestant.  This  does  not  bind  us  to  receive  eJl  the  old 
****«pretation  of  the  articles;  but  growth  in  understanding  does  not  affect  the 
••enUal  substance  of  the  Creed.  The  case  of  the  Deacensiu  and  Comrnunio  Scmctorum 
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is  ^e  same  as  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God.  "  Shall  I  give  np  my  more 
definite  belief,  such  as  the  farther  development  of  the  Church  has  produced,  beoanae 
the  interpretation  in  ancient  days  was  indefinite,  periiaps  subordinationist  ?  Or 
should  I  be  content  with  confessing  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Gbd,  as  Bitschl  and  his 
friends  do,  without  asking  what  they  mean  by  it  ?  The  Church  has  the  rig^t  and  the 
duty  to  spare  and  preserve  the  first  childlike,  yea  ohUdish,  beginnings  of  faith  in  the 
immature— destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it — ^but  it  has  no  right  to  yield  to  and 
unite  with  those  who  xmscripturally  oppose  accepted  doctrine*  and,  in  order  to  conoetl 
their  contradiction,  treat  us  to  generalities.*' 

*'  I  repeat  once  more :  it  is  untrue  that  only  particular  parts  of  the  Creed,  which 
your  criticism  finds  to  be  imhistorical,  ofifend  you;  the  quintessence  of  the  eon* 
fession,  faith  in  the  incarnate,  only-begotten  Son  of  GkxL,  you  do  not  share  with 
the  Church,  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  hence  comes,  in  the  last  resort,  your 
opposition,  hence  the  applause  (^  the  undisoeming  crowd  which  delights  you.  I 
should  wish  that  &tct  at  least  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  authors  and  leaders  of 
this  movement,  and  show  th^n  the  value  of  the  praise  lavished  on  them.  .  ...  It  is 
well  that  the  thoughts  of  men  should  be  revealed;  for,  amid  the  indescribable 
ambiguities  which  at  present  are  so  con^cuous  in  theology,  we  need  oleajmess.  It 
wiU  be  seen  who  still  adheres  to  the  faith  of  the  Ohuroh,  the  Evangelical  ChurdL" 


Thb  Chbist  of  thb  apocktphal  Gosvbls.  By  J.  Bovon  {]ELeim9  Ohr^tienne).^Thi 
Gospels  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  the  only  writings  with  that  title  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  ages  inmiediately  following  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  ^ere  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  apocryjdial  literature  of  verr 
unequal  value,  which  was  never  admitted  by  the  Church  as  having  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings,  but  which  oijoyed  a  certain  measure  of  popularity  in  Christian  circles. 
Some  of  these  documents  were  regarded  from  the  first  with  suspicion,  because  of  the 
heretical  character  of  their  contents,  and  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  only 
traces  of  them  are  in  brief  quotations  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers.  But  others,  which  were  less  offensive  to  Christian  orthodoxy,  have 
come  down  to  our  own  time.  The  principal  of  these  are :  The  Protevang^ium  of 
James,  in  Greek,  attributed  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord — ^which  Justin  Martyr 
appears  to  have  known ;  The  Gospel  of  Thomat,  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  bat 
quoted  by  Origen ;  The  Qoapel  of  the  Peeudo-Maithew,  belonging  probably  to  the 
third  century ;  The  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter ,  of  Coptic  origin,  and  belongmg 
to  the  fourth  century ;  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  InfoAMy,  now  only  known  to  us  io 
the  Arabic  (with  a  Latin  translation),  but  probably  originally  written  in  Syriao,  from 
which  the  stories  of  Christ  in  the  Koran  are  borrowed ;  and  what  was  formerly  called 
The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  combination  of  two  distinct 
works,  (a)  The  Acts  of  Pilate  (perhaps  of  the  second  century),  and  (6)  The  Descent  <it 
Christ  into  HeU,  a  work  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Sometimes  these  apocryphal  texts  reproduce  and  amplify  narratives  in  the  canonical 
Gospels,  but  more  frequently  they  profess  to  give  information  concerning  events  which 
the  sacred  writings  do  not  record — oircumdtanoes  connected  with  the  nativity  and 
early  life  of  Jesus,  and  His  sojourn  in  the  world  of  spirits  after  His  death  and  b  afore 
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His  regonreetlon.  From  the  histoHcal  point  of  view,  they  are  utterly  worthless ;  no 
new  iacts  can  be  gleaned  from  th^m.  They  are  often  coarse  and  yulgsur  in  tone,  and 
the  miracleB  recorded  in  them  are  mere  prodigies,  devoid  of  moral  or  spiritual  dignity. 
Nevortheless,  these  legends  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  ideas  and  practices  of 
tii6  Church,  which  we  can  trace  down  almost  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The 
■poenrphal  narratives  have  supplied  the  Boman  Catholic  calendar  with  the  names  of 
s  good  many  saints,  they  have  given  rise  to  the  festival  of  The  Assumption  of  the 
Tiigin,  and  have  insinuated  themselves  into  certain  parts  of  the  ancient  Boman 
Mtoigy.  Nor  la  their  influence  upon  mediaeval  Christian  art  less  noticeable ;  they 
bftve  fomiahed  some  of  the  most  favourite  subjects  for  pictures,  and  suggested  details  in 
the  treatment  of  tiiem.  Thus  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  nativity  is  usually  represented 
ai  a  cave,  in  spite  of  the  history  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Joseph,  whom  tradition 
tnnsforms  into  a  priest,  is  depicted  as  an  old  man,  wearing  a  mitre  and  holding  a 
green  branch  in  his  hand.  Some  old  pictures  represent  the  Virgin,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  legendary  history,  as  surrounded  on  her  death-bed  by  the  twelve  Apostles, 
whom  God  had  miraculously  brought  together  for  the  purpose  from  all  parts  of  the 
vtxil  We  may  say  that  in  all  cases  where  the  Biblical  text  and  the  apocryphal 
TTitiDgs  are  at  vananoe,  the  popular  mind  preferred  the  latter,  and  that  the  influence 
of  ifais  spurious  literature  upon  the  ideas  of  the  people  during  the  Middle  Ages  was 
iar  stronger  than  that  of  the  sober  and  chaste  narratives  of  the  New  Testament. 
lltiB  is  not  to  be  set  down  to  caprice  or  ignorance ;  it  rather  proves  that  both  the 
Mthon  of  these  legends  and  their  admirers  had  similar  views  of  the  work  and  person 
(tfJesitt  Christ 

Now,  howevttr  incoherent  they  tseem  to  be,  the  apocryphal  narratives  are 
perraded  by  one  idea.  Tney  are  all  tainted  by  docetiam^  as  it  is  called  in  theological 
butgooge:  that  is,  the  authors  of  them  do  not  realize,  or  they  even  deny,  the  true 
iuuDsnity  of  tte  Saviour.  In  reality  the  Jesus  of  these  legends  is  human  only  in 
appearance,  and  ii  cannot  be  said  of  Him  that  He  has  been  made  like  us  in  all  things 
exeept  sin.  Development  is  the  law  of  our  nature ;  but  'uhe  Jesus  of  the  Apocrypha, 
so  far  from  progressing,  \a  what  He  will  be  to  ::al  eternity.  As  a  child.  He  possesses 
tbe  IHvfaie  attributes  of  omnucience  and  omnipotence.  '*  Do  not  consider  Me  to  be  a 
iitUe  child,"  He  says  to  Mary  on  the  journey  into  Egypt,  **  for  I  am,  and  always  have 
btxa,  perfect ;  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  must  needs  bow  down  before  Me  *' 
il^aeudo-Matt.  xviii.). 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  docetism,  though  oondenmed  as  a  theory,  has 
a^ys  prevailed  in  the  Church ;  and,  no  doubt,  this  fact  explains  the  great  favour 
aiiown  towards  these  apocryphal  histories.  Man,  being  unable  of  himself  to  realize 
the  Divme  life,  tends  to  become  isolated  from  God  ;  but  as  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
eoold  not  do  without  his  Creator,  he  seeks  on  all  sides  for  means  for  filling  up  the 
^^  Hence  results  the  tendency  discernible  even  in  the  development  of  doctrine 
^^^ion  the  Church:  in  proportion  as  Christ  the  Son  of  God  was  conceived  of  as 
^^^fioitely  exalted  abbve  humanity,  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  think  ol  there 
being  mediators  between  us  and  Him.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  Boman  Catholicism 
<^°rii^  the  Middle  Ages;  the  popular  belief  represented  Jesus  as  an  inaccessible 
beiDg,  whose  vengeance  was  feared,  and  before  whom  men  must  tremble. 

We  jan  scarcely  fail  to  see  a  certain  relation  between  these  ideas  and  the 
**Mption  of  Christ's  person  and  character  which  the  apocryphal  Gospels  disclose, 
^ttatoral  indeed  seems  the  need  for  averting  the  attention  from  the  humanity  of 
^  SaTiour,  that  even  the  Protestant  Churches  of  our  own  time  can  scarcely  be  aid 
^  be  free  from  the  error  involved  in  this  procedure— they  do  not  fully  realize   he 
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representation  of  Jesus  which  is  given  in  the  Gospels,  '*  who  learned  obedience  bj 
the  things  which  He  suffered,"  and  who  was  "  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are." 
Modem  theology  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  this  docetism  by  freeing  itself  from  the 
metaphysical  formulas  borrowed  from  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  which  still  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  Christian  thought.  Dogmas,  moulded  and  coloured  by  Hatontc 
philosophy,  represent  Jesus  as  a  Divine  being,  merely  veiled  by  a  human  form,  and 
devoid  of  individuality ;  but  the  exegesis  of  our  time  brings  before  us  the  living  Christ 
of  the  Gospels  in  the  unity  of  His  life,  God  because  He  is  man,  and  because  man  vae 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  We  must  therefore  make  our  choice  between  two  rival 
conceptions.  Those  who  believe  in  a  Christ  who  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe  should  logically  take  the  side  of  the  apocryphal 
Gospels  as  against  the  canonical ;  for,  according  to  the  latter,  Jesus  learned  whai 
He  knew  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  never  concealed  His  ignorance  even  of  matters 
relating  to  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Luke  iL  40, 52 ;  Mark  xiii.  82).  And  let 
no  one  imagine  that,  by  the  suppression  of  the  human  element,  the  Divinity  of  the 
Saviour  succeeds  the  better  in  receiving  the  glory  due  to  it.  The  history  of  dogmas 
show  us  that  that  Divinity,  when  isolated  from  a  true  humanity,  beoomes  warped, 
and  loses  its  august  character  of  holiness  and  love. 

The  Place  of  Apoloqetics  in  Protestant  Theology.  By  D.  H.  Mehk 
{RewM  de  Thiologie). — ^The  study  of  apologetics  should  evidently  come  after  those 
which  relate  to  the  sources  of  Christianity  and  its  historical  development.  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  show  us  what  primitive  Christianity  was.  Biblical 
criticism  answers  impartially  questions  coimected  with  the  age,  authorship,  and 
authenticity  of  those  documents;  while  exegesis  interprets  their  contents.  The 
common  aim  of  both  BibUcal  criticism  and  exegesis  being  to  go  back  beyond  ihe 
opinions  of  theologians  and  the  dogmas  of  Churches  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and 
His  first  disciples,  these  studies  naturally  take  their  place  at  the  beginning  of 
Christian  theology.  Then  comes  historical  theology,  which  traces  the  course  of 
Christianity  in  the  world — Church  history ;  and  the  development  of  Christian  thought 
— ^the  history  of  dogmas.  The  special  work  of  apologetics  is  to  show  that  this 
positive  and  historical  religion,  the  origin  and  p£tst  of  which  Biblical  criticism, 
exegesis,  and  Church  history  concern  themselves  with,  is  the  true  religion— that 
Christiemity  can  claim  by  a  unique  title  to  be  of  Divine  origin.  Apologetics,  there- 
fore, come,  in  the  order  of  the  theological  sciences,  after  historical  and  before 
dogmatic  theology.  Before  founding  on  the  Bible  the  edifice  of  dogmatic  teaching, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself  should  have  been  settled  on  a 
firm  foundation.    It  is  on  apologetics  that  the  duty  rests  of  laying  that  foundation. 

The  first  principle  that  should  guide  apologetics  is  one  that  is  too  often  forgotten; 
it  is  that  Christianity,  if  it  is  true,  being  necessary  for  aU,  the  demonstration  of  its 
truth  ought  to  be  of  a  kind  that  all  can  understand.  No  doubt  apologetics  will  ati 
times  address  itself  to  a  special  class.  All  branches  of  human  knowledge — science, 
histoid,  and  philosophy — bring  in  their  turn  their  tribute  of  objeotions  and  arguments; 
and  to  this  department  will  evidently  fall  the  duty  of  addressing  each  in  tam--of 
becoming  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  convince  some.  Nevertheless,  apologetics 
should,  as  far  as  its  main  lines  of  proof  are  concerned,  avoid  discussions  for  under- 
standing which  a  special  education  is  needed.  In  other  words,  it  should  avoid 
critical  and  historical  discussions,  since  these  are  only  open  to  a  limited  number, 
while  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  should  be  of  a  kind  that  all  can 
foUow. 

A  second  principle  of  apologetics  should  be  that  Christianity,  if  it  is  true,  being 
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neoesaary  for  all,  all  have  need  of  being  certain  of  its  troth.  The  Boman  Catholio 
finds  this  certainty  in  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  an  infallible  Pope,  its  organ 
and  head ;  bat  for  us  Protestants  there  is  another  way  open  by  which  to  reach  the 
resolt.  We  arrive  at  this  certainty  of  belief  by  a  careful  study  of  tlie  four  documents 
vhioh  profess  to  inform  us  concerning  the  Foimder  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
eoooeming  His  teaching.  If  there  exist  decisive  reasons  for  believing  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  it  is  there  that  we  may  expect  to  find  them ;  if  Christianity 
ii  true,  it  it  is  of  Divine  origin,  it  is  in  the  teaching  of  its  Founder  that  we  shall  find 
ft  fimi  basis  for  certainty  in  the  matter.  We  see  from  a  study  of  the  historical 
docmnents  on  which  Christianity  rests,  and  of  its  history  for  eighteen  centuries,  that 
the  first  disciples,  and  after  them  the  Church,  recognized  in  the  religion  founded  by 
Jems  Christ  the  character  and  dignity  of  a  religion  of  Divine  and  supernatural 
origin.  Were  they  right  or  wrong  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the 
idea  we  form  of  the  person  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  Apostles  and  the 
first  diadples  believed  and  afi&rmed,  the  Christian  Church  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
has  believed  and  affirmed,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Man,  notwithstanding 
the  iact  of  His  having  been  our  Fellow  and  Brother,  was  more  than  a  mere  man — 
that  He  was  indeed  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  Is  this  conviction  well-based,  or 
is  it  ilhisory  ?  Who  is  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  for  the  apologist  to  set  forth  the  teaching 
ind  declarations  of  the  four  Cospels ;  for  they  are  calculated  to  convince  honest  and 
miprejadiced  minds  that  Christ  really  was,  as  His  Apostles  unanimously  believed  and 
proclaimed  Him  tp  be,  a  unique,  a  holy,  and  Divine  Being. 

llie  point  of  connection  between  the  humstn  soul  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  to 
be  found  in  conscience.  In  each  one  of  us  conscience  testifies  to  the  obligatory 
chancier  and  to  the  inviolability  of  the  law  of  righteousness.  And  the  moral 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  approves  itself  to  the  conscience :  it  confirms  its  testimony, 
and  is  seen  to  be  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  law  of  righteousness. 

From  this  the  apologist  will  pass  on  to  the  fact  that  in  the  four  documents 
which  have  preserved  His  words  for  us  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  one — as  the  only 
one— who  has  perfectly  observed  the  law  of  righteousness  which  He  revealed.  He 
nerer  acknowledges  sin,  or  His  own  need  of  pardon.  This  perfect  holiness  of  Jesus  is 
attested  by  the  unanimous  evidence  of  those  who  witnessed  His  life — by  His  Apostles 
ud  all  His  first  disciples.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  have  been  a  misunder- 
standing in  a  matter  of  such  importance  on  the  part  of  men  who  learned  from  Jesus 
the  unity,  the  spirituality,  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  stnd 
vho  proclaimed  the  guilt  and  the  universality  of  sin.  *It  is  still  more  impossible  that 
the  Son  of  Man  Himself,  who  knew  the  human  heart  so  well,  could  have  been  ignorant 
of  His  own,  or  that  He  had  all  through  His  life  a  false  and  unjust  opinion  of  His  own 
nnnl  condition — that  unconscious  of  His  sinfulness,  He,  like  the  hypocrites  He 
nphraided,  should  have  passed  His  life  in  beholding  the  mote  in  the  eyes  of  His 
brethrm  without  considering  the  beam  that  was  in  His  own.  If  there  is  one  thing 
certain  upon  earth,  it  is  the  historical  reality  of  the  perfect  holiness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Attested  as  it  is  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

But  not  only  was  He  conscious  of  having  here  below  realized  a  perfect  holiness, 
^  He  attributed  to  His  own  person  an  absolute  religious  value,  resulting  from  a 
^^luqne  relation  between  Himself  and  God.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Son  of  Man, 
vho  was  perfectly  holy,  and  whose  holiness  sprang  from  His  relation  with  God,  could 
^  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  nature  and  character  of  that  relation.  He  whom  the 
^  of  tiie  prophets  hailed  beforehand  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  did  not  mislead 
Htt  diadples,  or  deceive  Himself  when  He  declared  that  He  was  the  only  Son  of  Gk>d. 
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The  apologist  will  lay  stress  upon  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  Jesas  Christ 
concerning  Himself  in  the  four  Gospels.  This  testimony  is  consistent  thronghoui 
The  perfect  holiness  of  Jesus  is  ever  connected  with  His  filial  relation  to  God.  The 
testimony  of  the  Christ  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  of  the  Christ  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  are  at  one  in  this.  And  with  the  truthfulness  of  Christ's  testimony 
concerning  His  Divinity  is  involved  that  of  His  testimony  concerning  those  Divine 
works  which,  as  He  says,  the  Father  gave  Him  the  power  of  accomplishing — those 
w<»rks  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  all  the  Gospels,  which  are  bound  up  witii 
His  teaching,  and  which  reveal  both  the  love  of  the  Son  (^  Man  and  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Son  of  God.  And  in  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
apologist  will  show  the  seal  set  by  God  Himself  to  the  testimony  of  Him  who  asserted 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  was  manifested  as  such  in  His  life,  and  teaching, 
and  works.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  are  a 
necessary  part  of  apologetic  proof.  Thanks  to  that  direct  and  supernatural  interven- 
tion of  God  Himself,  the  Christian  reaches  absolute  certainty  in  his  belief  in 
Christianity.  It  is  on  this  immovable  rock  that  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  its  Divine  origin  is  based.  Hence  it  is  that  we  believe  what  He  taught 
concerning  the  ceure  of  the  heavenly  Father  for  all  His  children,  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  founded,  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  all 
those  that  ask  for  Him,  and  concerning  the  righteousness  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Him  who  **  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'* 

Since  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Bible,  of  which  He  is  the  centre,  has 
a  right  to  that  controlling  authority  in  matters  of  faith  which  believers  ascribe  to  it 
when  they  call  it  the  *'  Word  of  God.*'  In  declaring  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  the  Son  of  God  attests  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  preparatoiy 
revelation  of  the  Old  Testieunent.  And,  as  for  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
are  and  will  ever  remain  the  written  Gospel — ^the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  they 
transmit  to  us  His  life  and  words,  and,  in  a  sense,  His  historical  personality ;  they 
are  the  faithful  and  permanent  echo  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  whom  He 
Himself  chose  and  instructed,  whom  He  appointed  to  carry  on  His  work,  and  to  whom 
He  promised  the  assistance  of  the  Spuit  of  truth. 


Note  on  the  Lamentations.  By  Pbof.  A.  Eubnbn. — Dr.  Job.  Dyserinck,  the 
translator  of  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  has  published  in  the  Theologisch  Tijdsehrift 
(1892,  No.  4)  a  revised  translation  into  Dutch  of  the  Lamentations,  accompanied  by 
critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  texts  and  a  brief  introduction.  I^* 
Dyserinck  is  of  opinion  that  this  book  was  written  subsequent  to  the  year  686  B.c., 
but  he  reserves  the  publication  of  l^e  results  of  his  investigations  on  this  point  for 
a  future  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  he  prints  *'  a  few  fragmentary  observati(»is  " 
made  by  the  late  Prof.  Euenen  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore, 
who  had  consulted  him  as  to  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assigning  the  com* 
position  of  the  Lamentations  to  about  the  year  586.  As  Kuenen  had  not  at  the  time 
of  his  death  been  able  to  take  up  the  study  of  this  book  for  the  revised  edition  of 
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his  HiBtorico-CriUcal  Inquiry^  the  observations  here  referred   to   possess  some 
interest,  and  they  are  accordingly  reproduced  in  full. 

"Hie  alphabetical  form  of  poems  of  about  the  year  566  B.C.  has  always  been  to 
me  a  puzzle.  But  there  is  nothing  to  alter  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Lamentations 
must  really  be  of  this  period.  Even  Beuss,  among  others,  admits  this,  however 
nmefa  he^  by  his  dating  of  the  Psalms,  must  be  inclined,  <t  priori^  to  place  them 
later— very  much  later.  In  particular,  the  mention  of  the  king  and  the  prophets  is 
dedsive. 

''In  the  fixing  of  this  date  I  am  not  hindered  by  the  difBculty  which  you  urge, 
that  after  the  repeated  captivities  there  was  no  one  left  in  Judeea  from  whom  such 
poems  could  have  come.  We  may  very  well  assume  that  those  who  were  not  carried 
sway  were  very  numerous,  and  that  many  of  them  stood  relatively  high.  I  do  not  go 
so  £ur  as  Oort,  who' makes  those  who  remained  behind  play  a  very  important  part — 
as  well  m  northern  Israel  as,  later,  in  Judah.  But  when  I  reflect  that  besides 
Jerusalem  there  were  still  so  many  considerable  towns,  I  dare  not  look  upon  the 
ca^wtrophe  which  principally  overtook  the  capital  as  an  annihilation  of  the  whole 
people.  Is  not  Ezekiel  zxziii.  28  et  seq, — written  ah  irato — a  speaking  testimony 
that  after  586  there  was  much  that  occupied  both  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people?  (I  would  rather  not  ccdl  to  aid  the  hypothesis  that  some  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions were  written  in  Egypt.    It  is,  I  think,  extremely  improbable.) 

'*  But  now  as  to  the  relation  between  chap.  iii.  and  the  other  four.  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Stade  that  chap.  iii.  is  considerably  later.  This  is  proved  chiefly  by 
the  contents,  but  also  by  its  somewhat  artificial  form.  Steinthal  in  his  Bihel  und 
ReUffionsphilosophie,  pp.  16-28,  is  not  in  error  when  he  sets  the  highest  value  upon  , 
diap.  iii.  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he 
regards  it  as  equally  as  old,  vigorous,  and  matter  of  fact  as  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  and  iv. 
The  pious  thoughts  and  reflections  appear  to  me  to  be  very  slightly  personal — to  some 
extent  rather  conventional.  This  would  thus  lead  me  to  set  down  the  poem  as  post- 
Exilian.  You  think,  however,  that  vers.  48  and  51  upset  this  view.  But  is  it  so  ? 
Chap.  iii.  is,  indeed,  written  in  the  name  of  the  community ^  perhaps  even  (cf.  v.  1) 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah.  In  this  case  are  the  expressions  there  used 
too  strong  ?    I  believe  they  are  not. 

**  There  still  remains  the  idiom  of  chaps,  i.,  iL,  iv.,  and  v.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  that  of  the  Psalms.  The  words 
mentioned  by  you  which  occur  here  and  there,  may,  as  you  correctly  remark,  be 
increased  by  many  more.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  no  decidedly  later  words 
among  them,  so  that  they  may  very  well  have  belonged  to  the  language  of  poetry 
even  before  the  period  at  which  most  of  the  Psalms  were  written.  And  if  this  may 
be  admitted  as  possible,  I  hold  it  to  be  actually  the  case  on  the  ground  of  the  varying 
impressions  which  chaps.  L,  ii.,  iv.,  and  v.  give  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Psalms  on  the 
oiher.  It  is  in  the  more  concrete  contents,  but  not  in  them  alone,  that  the  Lamenta- 
tions appear  to  be  much  better  constructed,  and  more  solid — if  I  may  use  the 
expression — than  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalms.  In  the  few  Psalms  which  I 
would  except  there  probably  lurk  older  portions  which  were  not  wholly  covered  over 
or  wiped  out  at  their  adaptation  for  the  Temple  service.  It  is  possible  that  continued 
stody  of  the  idiom  would  compel  me  to  sacrifice  this  aesthetic  judgment ;  but  I  do  not 
tinnk  so. 

**  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  question  at  present.    Si  quid  novUti  reotiui 
ttfu,  eandidua  imperii;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum,'* 
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Thb  Christian  Hops.  By  Dr.  J.  G.  BosKSNOoaBK  {TlieologUch  TijSUekrift^ 
1892,  No.  6). — Men  of  old  faced  the  mysteries  of  the  grave  with  greater  confldenoe 
because  they  had  the  conviction  that  Jesus  had  risen  and  thus  had  triumphed  over 
death.  It  is  quite  xmnecessary  to  criticize  the  New  Testament  traditions  regarding  a 
resurrection  from  the  grave  and  an  ascension  into  heaven  of  Jesus ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  orthodox  are  needlessly  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  this  criticism  upon 
their  faith.  And,  after  all,  what  effect  would  such  events  of  the  bygone  past  have 
now,  even  if  they  were  firmly  established  ?  The  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  left  the 
tomb  and  showed  Himself  stronger  than  death  by  no  means  guarantees  the  same 
power  to  sinful  mortals  like  us.  To  orthodox  believers  the  actual  value  of  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  lies  in  the  assurance  that  where  He  is  there  they  also  shall 
one  day  be.  Their  proof  for  that  is  the  mystical  feeling  of  their  fellowship  with  Him. 
In  fact,  the  significance  which  the  death  and  subsequent  return  to  life  of  Christ  have 
for  them  is  that  they  are  the  symbols  of  the  death  and  return  to  life  of  all  who, 
through  faith,  have  become  one  with  Him,  and  thus  through  God's  grace  are  partakers 
<^  all  that  is  His. 

Men  have  sought  to  demonstrate  personal  immortality  by  means  of  three  kinds 
of  evidences — ^the  analogical,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  teleological.  Analogy  can 
yield  no  actual  proof,  but  only  a  ground  of  probability.  Appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
development  of  the  plant  from  the  grain  of  seed,  of  the  bird  from  the  %ggy  of  the 
butterfly  from  the  caterpillar,  in  order  to  create  the  feeling  that  a  dead  person  may 
also  live  again  in  another  and  better  form.  This  argument  is  not  so  weskk  as  it  seems, 
and  it  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  recent  discoveries  in  the  domain  of 
nature.  Men  are  convinced  that  in  nature  neither  matter  nor  force  is  lost;  but 
*  analogies  like  these  are  altogether  unsatisfactory,  even  as  groimds  of  probability  in 
favour  of  personal  immortality.  While  they  loudly  testify  to  the  universality  and 
eternity  of  mind,  they  fail  to  decide  between  these  two  possibilities :  either  a  number 
of  units,  each  by  itself  of  unlimited  duration ;  or  a  number  of  units,  each  by  itself  of 
limited  duration,  but  of  unlimited  duration  as  a  whole.  Guided  by  the  arguments 
which  analogy  suggests,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  abiding  value  of  the  human 
mind  appears  to  consist  in  the  perpetual  springing  up  of  a  common  consciousness 
rather  than  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  consciousness  in  one  person. 

From  the  metaphysical  argument  not  merely  a  ground  of  probability,  but 
certainty  should  be  expected.  In  the  metaphysical  conception  of  substance  are  of 
neeessity  included  the  properties  of  individuality,  unchangeableness,  and  eternity. 
If  it  is  possible  to  apply  these  to  the  human  soul,  then  its  immortality  will  be 
proved.  The  idea  of  substance  is  generally  assumed  as  a  postulate  of  thought.  In 
examining  things  we  cannot  stop  short  at  what  is  fixed  and  temporal,  but  must 
necessarily  believe  that  there  lies  under  each  phenomenon  something  enduring  as 
a  continuing  basis.  This  is  assumed  by  natural  science ;  hence  one  of  its  funda- 
mental principles.  Experiments  teach  that  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  after  having 
passed  through  all  sorts  of  combinations,  and  having  in  its  progress  exhibited 
very  varying  properties,  can  always  in  the  end  be  brought  back  to  its  original  con- 
dition. In  the  same  way  one  might  seek  to  prove  the  permanence  of  mind ;  but, 
after  all,  the  unchangeableness  and  eternity  of  material  atoms  are  no  more  proved 
by  the  metaphysical  argument  than  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  teleological  arguments,  w^ith  which  may  be  grouped  the  ethical  and  theo- 
logical, do  not  bring  us  any  further.  Our  moral  life  indeed  postulates  an  idea  of 
God  in  which  holiness  forms  the  chief  characteristic.  Because  the  less  cannot  be 
more  than  the  greater,  therefore  the  moral  being  cannot  be  better  than  the  divinitjf 
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from  whom,  to  ^vhom,  and  through  whom  are  all  things.  From  this  it  follows  that 
man  can  reckon  with  certainty  upon  the  attainment  of  his  destiny.  From  the  love 
of  God  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  He  would  allow  man  to  hope  in  vain  for  the 
highest  good ;  nor,  from  His  righteousness,  is  it  to  be  thought  that  evil  will  not  be 
atoned  for  to  the  uttermost,  and  that  good  will  not  be  crowned  with  blessing.  But 
it  knot  proved  that  for  the  fulfilling  of  these  good  things  personal  immortality  is 
indispensable ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  not  raised  above  doubt  the  argument  loses  its 
£aroe. 

But  having  regard  to  all  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  it  is  going  too  far  assert  that 
the  inevitable  end  of  all  earthly  htmian  society  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  moral 
efibrt  in  its  behalf  is  vain.  On  the  contrary,  many  a  one  is  sure  to  find  reason 
enough  for  the  existence  of  a  moral  being  in  the  fact  that  he  may  form  part  of  a  con- 
sistent series  of  phenomena  which  have  occupied  thousands  of  ages — ^yea,  that 
he  represents  a  highly  important  element  therein,  and  wiU  have  the  right  and 
the  power  to  fill  great  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world  with  events  which  satisfy 
his  needs,  his  desires,  his  ideals.  If,  over  and  above  that,  it  is  recognized  as 
in  inviolable  demand  of  religious  belief  that  the  world  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  being  seniceable  to  us  personally,  but  that  we  and  it  together  may  be  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  honour  of  a  Divine  Majesty,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  admit  that  a 
hamanity  which  shall  one  day  come  to  an  end — after  it  has  displayed  the  highest 
tirtne  and  has  tasted  the  highest  good — may  have  accomplished  God's  design, 
and  may  have  reached  its  destiny.  And  so  many  an  earnest  thinking  and 
feeling  man  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  satisfying  view  of  the  world  and  of  life,  apcuii 
ftltogetiier  from  belief  in  a  personal  immortality. 

After  carefully  weighing  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
eontinned  individual  existence  of  man  after  death,  a  sentence  of  non  liquet  must  be 
pronounced.  However  much  personal  immortality  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  by  no 
means  impossible,  still  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  proved,  and  memy  will  look  upon  it 
as  improbable.  Some  may,  perhaps,  complain  that  this  is  a  dubious  conclusion 
to  oome  to  regarding  a  belief  which  relates  to  man's  own  future,  and  thus  touches 
him  more  closely  than  any  other.  Are  not  the  foundations  of  human  life  thereby 
tmdemiined  ?  On  the  contj^ry,  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian  faith  we  remain  on 
fimi  ground.  We  require  that  faith  as  the  basis  of  our  action  and  of  our  hope ;  but. 
It  tiiie  same  time,  there  must  be  nothing  loose  or  uncertain  that  ought  to  be  firm  and 
lare.  We  may  say,  like  the  Apostle,  "  Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
vhether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the 
Lord's''  (Rom.  ziv.  8).  We  have  to  learn  to  regard  the  common  life  of  humstnity, 
eoQceived  as  a  kingdom  of  God,  as  an  eternal  city,  as  life  with  Jesus.  In  like 
manner,  continued  personal  existence  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  a 
permanent  fellowship  with  Jesus.  We  find  our  allotted  place  by  attaching  ourselves 
to  the  moral  order  of  the  world  and  to  its  Head,  by  applying  to  our  life  the  standcu-d 
>et  np  for  us  by  the  great  Teacher  of  righteousness  and  Guide  to  truth.  All  that 
comes  to  human  life  of  more  than  temporal  significance  we  meet  with  in  the  highest 
measore  in  Jesus.  Fellowship  with  Jesus  is  fellowship  with  all  the  Divine  and 
SQpersensual  principles  that  can  and  must  be  realized  in  man  individually  and  as  a 
member  of  humanity.  The  relation  in  which  the  life  of  man  stands  to  what 
is  derated  above  human  narrowness,  to  what  is  absolute  and  eternal,  is  indicated  by 
the  moral  fellowship  which  has  unfolded  itself  historically  and  bears  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  in  Jesus  how  life  springs  out  of  death.  He  exercises  an 
imperishaUfi  influence  for  good.    The  death  of  this  Leader  is  bound  up  with  the 
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spiritual  siarength  and  enthusiasm  of  His  followers  in  such  a  way  thai  it  appears  as  if 
the  last  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  first,  and  in  this  manner  steadily  rise  higher 
tUl  the  most  exalted  point  is  reached.  Humanity  is,  as  it  were,  spiritually  bom ;  at 
least,  its  spiritual  life  is  made  plain  to  it  as  a  peculiar  and  abiding  force.  The  unity 
of  its  religious  and  moral  leanings  and  aspirations  became  evident  when  it  believed 
in  and  attached  itself  to  the  Firstborn  from  the  dead — ^the  ever-loving  Jesus.  Tme, 
perfect  life  is  life  with  Jesus. 

Possibly  some  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  idea  that  Jesus  Himself  was  not 
conscious  of,  neither  knew  nor  felt,  the  blessing  which  He  imparted.  Perhaps  some 
are  only  satisfied  with  the  thought  that  He,  as  a  personal  power,  actually  knows,  and 
draws,  and  leads  His  own.  Let  it  be  so.  But  still,  although  this  may  not'  be  believed, 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  faith  in  Jesus  is  the  true  animating  power, 
and  that  Jesus  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Faith  in  Jesus  is  such  a  power 
because  it  ia  faiili^  and  consequently  not  an  intellectual  conviction,  but  along 
with  that  a  moral  determination  of  the  will.  He  who  wills  something  does  not  merely 
wait  for  his  opportunity,  but  seeks  to  work  it  out  by  his  own  aid.  Such  a  one  hopes 
with  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  he  is  filled  with  love  and  enthusiasm. 
He  seizes  what  opportunities  present  themselves,  endures  misfortune  with  patience, 
nor  yet  doubts,  although  the  favourable  circumstance  is  slow  to  arrive.  It  will  do  so 
in  good  time.  He  forms  for  himself  an  ideal,  and  although  it  is  not  reahzed,  he 
rejoices  all  f  Jie  same,  as  did  Moses,  who  was  permitted  to  view  ^e  promised  land. 
He  saw  it  in  its  length  and  breadth,  glorious  and  fruitful.  He  saw  it  unsullied  by  the 
enormity  of  Israel's  idolatry  and  the  shedding  of  the  innocent  blood  of  the  prophets. 
And  so  he  who  believes  in  Jesus  sees  what  ip  enduring  before  him,  while  he  dedicates 
his  life  to  the  service  of  God,  lets  his  will  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Ftemal,  and  exerts 
his  powers  for  the  highest  good. 

More  than  that,  the  Christian  faith  teaches  endurance  of  what  is  uncertain  m  the 
future.  This  faith  leads  up  to  the  disposition  of  mind  in  which  a  man  is  content  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  possibility  that  his  personal  existence  may  have  its  limits  m 
the  short  space  of  time  that  lies  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave — a  period  that  is 
sometimes  filled  with  so  much  sorrow,  and  which,  looked  at  by  itself,  is  always  far 
from  perfect.  This  faith  sets  before  us  the  claims  of  self-denial ;  and  as  we,  looking  to 
the  end  of  our  personality,  must  be  all  the  more  in  earnest  in  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue,  what  else  can  place  us  in  a  position  to  do  so  than  just  this  faith,  than  tho 
closest  possible  adhesion  to  the  pattern  of  perfect  self-sacrifice  ?  This  faith  calls  love 
the  great  commandment.  When,  then,  is  the  Gospel  better  fulfilled  than  when  tho 
love  with  which  we  smooth  the  way  through  life  to  those  who  remain  behind  us 
becomes  the  highest  means  possible  within  our  reach  of  leading  to  spiritual  perfection? 
This  faith  testifies  that  suffering  for  others  is  the  greatest  favour  that  can  be  shown 
to  them.  It  is  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  sanctified.  It  impresses  upon  our 
heart  the  feeling  that  all  are  one  body  and  one  spirit.  Who,  then,  that  has  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  in  himself  will  lament  if  self-seeking  results  in  disappointment,  and  if 
happiness  as  well  as  misery  are  only  present  for  a  time  ?  Is  not  this  the  fulfilling  of 
the  Gospel  ?  And  so  we  are  assuredly  free  to  declare  that  Jesus  has  done  no  less  for 
us  than  He  did  for  our  forefathers.  He  makes  the  way  to  the  grave  easy,  and 
annihilates  the  terrors  of  death.  Although  for  us  His  resurrection  is  not  as  it  was  for 
them  a  fact,  nevertheless  it  is  the  manner  in  which  an  imperishable  truUi  is  pro- 
claimed— He  is  our  life. 

Did  Jesus  look  upon  Himself  as  the  Messiah?  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Bbuins 
{fiihliotheek  v€tn  Modeme  Theologie  en  Letterkunde,   IB^  dl.,  1**  st.).— Did  Jesos 
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look  upon  ^bnaelf  «s  the  Messiah  ?  That  is  the  question  I  propoM  to  discuss ;  but 
li  it  a  qaeetion  ai  all  ?  For  the  majority  of  Christians,  certainly  not.  I  mean  those 
vho  may  be  deaiiinciated  as  supranaturalists,  no  matter  what  ecclesiastioal  colours 
they  may  wear,  or  inrhat  ^ype  of  dogma  they  may  represent.  For  them  Jesus  is  not 
only  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  but  He  has  proclaimed  Himself  as  such  in 
(he  moat  iiiieqmvocal  manner.  For  them,  therefore,  the  question  now  put  is  not  an 
open  one. 

But  may  XK>t  this  also  be  the  case  with  many  Broad  Churchmen  ?    Certainly  they 

are  not  disposed  to  leave  Jesus  attired  in  the  Jewish  royal  mantle  which  He  has  so 

long  worn.     Ko  ;  Jesus  never  was,  and  never  wished  to  be,  a  Jevnsh  Messiah.    All 

thai  is  found  in  the  Gk>spels  regarding  the  Son  of  David,  who  shall  come  to  set  up  the 

kingdom  of  Bis  powerful  forefeithers,  or  regarding  the  Son  of  Man,  who  comes  in  the 

doods  of  heaven,  surrounded  with  angels — all  that  cannot  stand  the  light  of  historical 

criticism.    But  although  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  ideal  of  a  purely  national  Messiah 

had  no  charm  for  Jesus,  although  it  is  certain  that  He  least  of  aU  saw  that  ideal 

realised  in  Hims^,  it  is  altogether  another  matter  whether  Jesus  did  not  look  upon 

tiia^  ideal  as  His  own,  when  rid  of  its  national  and  sensual  elements.    May  He  not, 

00  to  say,  have  cherished  a  spiritual  Messianic  expectation  ?    May  He  not  have  seen 

nacb.  an  expectation  fulfilled  in  Himself,  if  not  at  the  time  <A  His  first  appearance,  at 

any  rate  progressively,  more  and  more,  until  at  last  He  became  convinced  of  it  ?    If 

X  mistake  not,  many  are  inclined  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  According 

to  my  conviction,  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  seriously  with  an  open  question,  and  with 

&  ^ery  important  one.    It  is,  in  truth,  one  which  affects  our  conception  of  the  origin 

and  essence  of  primitive  Christianity.  I  will  try  to  make  a  contribution  to  its  solution, 

hnt  nothing  more  than  a  contribution.    I  trust,  however,  that  what  I  advance  will  be 

sufficient  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  definitive  solution  of  the  problem  must 

be  sought. 

Did  Jesus  look  upon  Himself  as  the  Messiah  ?    If  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 

question  is  to  be  &>und,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  by  asking  the  so-called  preliminary 

question,  Were  the  ideas  of  Jesus  regarding  the  kingdom  of  God  of  such  a  nature  a« 

to  show  that  He  really  believed  in  a  Messiah  ?    If  they  were  not,  then  the  main 

question  falls  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.     Some  may  think  that  this  preliminary 

qoestion  may  be  cleared  out  of  the  way  at  once  by  the  observation  that  whoever 

naooes  the  kingdom  of  God  names  also  the  Messiah,  so  thsit  the  belief  of  Jesus  in  the 

kingdom  of  God  involves  belief  in  the  Messiah.    But  this  would  be  treating  the 

matter  too  lightly.    If  at  one  time  among  ourselves  idealism  was  spoken  of  without 

an  ideal,  so  among  the  Jews  Messianic  expectations  may  have  been  spoken  of  without 

a  Messiah.    At  any  rate,  Messianic  expectations  may  be  talked  of  in  which  the  Messiah 

brms  so  small  an  integral  part  that  but  a  step  has  to  be  taken  and  he  vanishes 

altogether.    As  a  rule,  I  think  we  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  idea  that  the 

tpintoai  life  of  the  Jews  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  a  Messiah.    To  be  sure,  there 

vasatime  when  belief  in  the  Messiah  formed  the  central  point  of  Israel's  future 

expectations.    These  were  the  days  of  the  royalist  school  of  prophets,  of  the  first  Isaiah 

sod  Micah,  oi  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL    They  were  the  heralds  of  l^e  Son  of  David. 

Bat  BODODg  the  younger  prophets — ^the  second  Isaiah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi — one  may 

search  in  vain  for  the  Messiah.    Having  regard  to  this  fact,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 

tW  afier  the  Captivity  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  gradually  died  out. 

^  old  royal  race  had  become  too  unimportant  to  be  able  to  believe  in  its  glorious 

hktaie     Not  that  tiie  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  God  had  been  abandoned,  but  that 

\kiiii!dom  oi  God  ^^as  looked  for  instead  of  a  Messianic  kingdom.    At  a  later  period 
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thifl  state  of  afGun  remained  unchanged.  The  post-Chrigtian  Jewish  literature  proves 
that  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  in  the  days  of  Jesus  was  not  at  all 
generally  cherished,  and  that  a  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  current  in 
which  at  most  cm  unimportant  place  was  reserved  for  the  Messiah. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  preliminary  question,  Did  Jesus  beliere  in  a  personal 
Messiah  ?  is  by  no  means  got  rid  of.  How  is  it  to  be  solved  ?  We  must  ask.  What 
did  Jesus  teach  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  But  how  difficult  it  is  to  answer 
this  question  decisively  I  Not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties,  the  great  drawback  is 
that  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  meet  with  different,  and  we  may  add  with  irrecon- 
cilable, representations  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Which  of  these  shall  we  ascribe  to 
Jesus  ?  It  is  necessary  to  be  certain  on  that  point,  so  with  that  object  in  view,  let 
US  glance  at  the  varying  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Synoptics. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  mention  a  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  it  is 
portrayed  as  the  result  of  a  slo^  and  gradual  development,  as  the  fruit  of  a  principle 
working  in  humanity.  This  picture  is  met  with  in  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiiL  (with 
the  exception  of  verses  24-80).  In  particular,  the  parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and 
the  Leaven  are  noteworthy.  There  is  here  no  mention  of  a  catastrophe,  of  a  sudden, 
vehement  transition  from  the  alijv  oUrof  into  the  o/cbr  b  fUXKiaw,  But  what  part 
has  a  Messiah  to  fulfil  in  such  a  graduaUy  coming  kingdom  ?  That  would  be  difficult 
to  determine,  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Messiah  is  not  only  the 
bearer  of  a  religious,  but  also  of  a  political  ideal.  In  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiii., 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  of  a  national  or  political  future  expecta- 
tion. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have  a  universal  application.  The  parable  of 
the  Fish  Net,  that  brings  all  sorts  of  fish  together,  shows  plainly  enough  that  more 
than  the  future  of  the  Jewish  people  is  here  thought  of.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  indeed  **  the  King  of  the  Jews  "  ?  A  simileur  representation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  well-known  expression  in  Luke  xvii.  20: 
"  The  kingdom  of  Gx)d  cometh  not  with  observation  " — iier^  Taparripifferctaf — comes 
not  like  something  which  one  sits  and  watches,  or  even  sees  coming.  It  thus  cannot 
be  said,  "  Lo  here !  or  lo  there  I  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.*'  The 
ideas  expressed  in  these  words  correspond  with  those  of  the  parables  of  the  Leaven 
and  the  Mustard  Seed. 

But  it  is  not  everywhere  that  we  meet  with  this  purely  ethical  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  When  we  read,  at  the  close  of  Matthew  xvi.,  "  The  Son  of 
Man  shaU  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels  "  (and  so  on),  we  are 
miles  away  from  the  spiritual  sphere  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Matthew  xiii.  is 
placed.  '  Here  we  have  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  purely  Jewish  eschatological 
expectation,  and  with  these  colours  this  kingdom  is  in  several  other  places  depicted. 
Only  to  mention  two,  I  would  refer  to  the  so-called  parotuia  discourses  of  Matthew 
zxiv.  and  xxv.  In  my  opinion,  these  two  passages  have  been  erroneously  termed 
parottsia  discourses.  By  paroutia  is  now  understood  the  second  presence  of  Christ 
upon  earth ;  in  other  words.  His  return.  I  think  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  Matthew  xxiv.  31-46.  We  have  here  a  Jewish 
picture  of  the  coming  of  the  alCjv  6  fxiXKuv^  which  is  adopted  by  Jewish  Christians,  and 
applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Every  one  feels  at  once  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
parousia  discourses  is  different  from  that  of  Matthew  xiii.  Here  there  is  a  gradual 
development,  there  a  sudden  catastrophe  ;  here  a  reform  from  within,  there  a 
revolution  in  the  opposite  direction ;  here  mankind,  there  Israel ;  here  no  place 
for  a  Messiah,  there  the  Messiah,  not  oiJy  indispensable,  but  forming  the  centre 
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of  ifae  expectation  so  distinctively  that  He  alone  is  named,  and  there  is  no  mention 
at  ail  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d ;  here  no  irapaHpi^rit,  no  sitting  on  the  watch,  there 
quite  an  anxious  outlook  for  the  terrihle  phenomena  which  will  herald  the*  Messiah. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  an  entirely  different 
representation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  let  us  now  fix  our  attention  on  representations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Gospels  in  which  the  kingdom  coincides  with  the  parousia;  in 
otiier  words,  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  have  come  when  the  Christ  (that  is,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth)  returns  to  earth.  In  this  connection  we  have  to  consider  the  two  parables 
in  Matthew  xxv.,  the  Talents  and  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  Here  we  have  left  the 
ioUof  the  national  Jewish  Messianic  expectation.  Eschatology  we  have,  but  Christian 
eschatology — much  less  sensual  than  that  of  the  so-called  parousia  discourses ;  but 
jet  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiii.  and  those  of 
Matthew  xxv.  Not  to  mention  other  points  of  difference,  the  Christ  for  whom 
neither  place  nor  work  is  foimd  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  according  to  chapter  xiii.,  is 
qidte  indispensable  in  that  of  chapter  xxv.  It  is  not  merely  that  He  comes  with  the 
Idngdcnn  of  God,  but  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  come  without  Him,  and  it  depends 
upon  Him  who  shall  enter  and  who  shall  be  shut  out  from  the  kingdom. 

Alongside  these  three  varying  representations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  have 
in  the  Gospels  two  others  which  differ  in  nature  and  essence  from  them.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  parable  of  the  Husbandmen  in  Matthew  xxi.  83-41.  In  imagination, 
we  have  here  exactly  what  is  given  in  Bomans  ix.-xi.,  in  the  form  of  a  dogmatical, 
I^iilosophiccd  demonstration,  namely,  the  justification  of  the  setting  aside  of  the  Jews 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  In  Matthew  xiii.  the  kingdom  of 
God  iB,  and  remains,  an  ethico-religious  ideal.  In  Matthew  xxi.,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
gi?en  historically;  and  if  an  ideal  may  still  in  that  case  be  spoken  of,  then  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  historically  given  kingdom  of  God  is,  the  longer  the  more,  accepted  by 
both  Jew  and  heathen,  llie  same  view  is  found  in  several  other  parables,  such  as 
that  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  who  were  hired  at  different  hours,  but  received 
the  same  reward.  These  all  exhibit  the  same  type  of  kingdom,  a  type  essentially 
different  from  the  three  we  have  already  considered. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  differs  entirely 
from  those  already  mentioned.  It  is  met  with  in  the  parable  of  the  Bich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  in  Luke  xvi.  Hitherto  the  kingdom,  in  its  varying  forms,  has  been 
loaght  for  on  this  earth,  now  it  is  transposed  to  another  world.  It  is  in  this 
vay  that  the  historical  development  of  doctrines  has  taken  place.  A  kingdom  of  God 
opoD  earth  was  clung  to  so  long  as  the  expectation  of  the  return  of  Christ  could  bo 
maintained ;  and  when  that  ceased  the  heavens  were  opened  for  blessed  believers. 
The  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  although  abandoned  practically, 
was  nevertheless  kept  up  in  theory,  emd  continued  to  live  in  the  form  of  a  prospective 
millennimn.  We  have  thus,  in  Luke  xvi.,  to  deal  with  the  metamorphosis  of  the  early 
Christian  panmna  expectation.  The  kingdom  of  the  heavens  had  become  a  heavenly 
state  of  bliss,  which,  at  most,  had  only  the  name  in  common  with  the  state  of  bliss 
that  floated  as  an  ideal  before  the  eyes  of  the  eeurliest  behevers. 

We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  five  different  representations  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  Synoptic  Gt>spels.  The  question  now  is :  Which  of  these  representations 
may  we  ascribe  to  Jesus  ?  The  question  is,  in  fact,  already  answered,  for  the  parables 
of  Luke  xvL  and  others  give  a  representation  of  the  kingdom  which  cannot  have  been 
His,  inasmuch  as  they  presuppose  conditions — such  as  the  evangeUzation  of  the 
hesftfaen  worid — ^whioh  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Jesus.    Neither  can  the  parables 
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of  Matthew  xxv.,  nor  the  ideas  and  representations  contained  in  them,  be  laid  to  ^ 
aocoant  of  Jesus.  There  remains  the  question  i^hethei  in  the  so-called  parouM 
discourses  we  possess  the  ideas  of  Jesus  on  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.  In  this  ease  the 
period  to  which  these  parables  belong,  apart  from  all  other  considerationB,  is  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  discourses  cannot  be  older  thui 
the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century.  In  these  fantastically  depicted  Messianic 
expectations  we  certainly  have  not  the  ideas  of  Jeaus  on  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Do  we  possess  them,  then,  in  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiiL,  that  of  the  Tares  aad 
"Wheat  excepted  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  do  for  the  following  reasons :  Matthew  xiiL 
belongs  to  the  so-called  ''  logia  of  the  Lord,'*  of  which  Papias,  In  £asebiu8,  makes 
mention — ^the  doctunent  containing  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which  anterior  to  our  firsi 
Gospel  constituted  one  of  the  sources  from  which  our  Matthew  is  compiled.  It  is  thos  a 
fact  that  tradition  has  always  ascribed  the  parables  of  Matthew  xiil.  to  Jesus,  a  testi- 
mony which  does  not  apply  to  the  other  parables  and  discourses  referred  to,  none  of 
which  belong  to  the  '*  logia."  But  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  comes  from  the  sanoe 
source,  and  in  it  there  is  no  trace  of  national  particularism  or  of  sensual  eschatology. 
Now,  if  we  find  in  Matthew  xiii.  pictures  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  we  recognize 
traces  of  the  kingdom  as  sketched  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  I  think  that  we  are 
right  in  associating  with  the  name  of  Jesus  the  expectation  of  the  kingdom  as  depicted 
in  this  chapter.  We  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  if  we  compared  Matthew  xiii. 
with  Matthew  xviii.,  which  is  likewise  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  **  logia." 

But  if  we  possess  in  Matthew  xiii.  the  ideas  of  Jesus  on  the  kingdom  of  Qod, 
then  I  venture  to  assert  that  Jesus  had  no  thought  of  a  Messiah.  What  would  the 
office  of  a  Messiah  be  in  a  kingdom  that  should  be  the  result  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment, the  fruit  of  moral  and  reUgious  reformation  in  man  and  in  humanity?  I 
assume  that  Jesus  cherished  Messianic  expectations  without  a  Messiah,  and  thos 
that  He  did  not  regard  Himself  as  such. 

Let  it  be  bo,  some  may  say,  but  what  of  the  phrase  **  son  of  man  "  that  was  so 
often  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  ?  May  it  not  be  that  He  thereby  indicates,  let  us  say,  a 
more  human  Messiah  than  that  of  the  Jewish  theocracy?  This  brings  us  to  the 
question.  What  does  the  expression  *'  Son  of  man  "  signify  in  the  Synoptics  ?  IDw 
expression  occurs  in  them,  excluding  some  passages  that  are  certainly  spurious, 
sixty-nine  times ;  or,  if  the  "parallel  passages  are  not  counted  twioe,  thir^-eight 
times.  In  most  of  these  passages,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  expression  is  h 
Messianic  title ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  expression  "  Son  of  man  *'  as  a 
Messianic  title  was  not  current  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  but  first  came  into  use  at  a  later 
period  among  Jews  and  Christians.  That  being  so,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  expression  occurs  cannot,  in  their  present  form  at  any 
rate,  be  attributed  to  Jesus. 

And  so  the  use  of  the  title  "  Son  of  man  **  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  prevent  ns 
from  ascribing  to  Jesus  a  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  without  a  Messiah. 
As  regards  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  negative  the  main 
question.  Did  Jesus  look  upon  Himself  as  the  Messiah  ?  Whether  what  is  con- 
vincing to  myself  is  the  same  to  others  I  cannot  tell.  In  any  case,  I  trust  that  wbil 
I  have  advanced  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  question  here  put  is  indeed  an  open 
question,  which  we  must  try  to  solve  ii  we  would  comprehend  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Beoeneration  and  Baptism.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Wbstbbbbbk  VAH  Ekrtbn 
(Tijdachrift  voor  Qereformeerde  Theologie,  Jan.,  1898). — When  a  person  under- 
takes nowadays  to  speak  of  the  connection  between  Regeneration  and  Baptism  be 
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enjojB  ihe  important  privilege  of  dealing  with  a  subject  that  ki  of  actual  interest'. 
The  days  have  passed  away  in  which  Bapfasm  was  looked  upon  as  a  dry  and 
weftrisome  subject  of  discussion.  And  yet  the  time  is  not  so  very  remote  in  which 
a  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  preachers  to  devote  but  a  single  discourse  to 
aoch  a  topic  as  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism.  Apparently  many  a  preacher  found 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  embarrassing.  There  was  not  seldom  a  want  of  clear 
and  just  ideas  regarding  it ;  and  instead  of  seeking  for  these  in  the  writings  of  the 
iitbcn  who  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  preachers  confined 
Iheir  utterances  to  mere  generalitiee.  But  happily  these  days  are  almost  over. 
The  interest  in  the  covenant  sealing  of  grace  is  again  awakened.  Now  that  the 
lines  have  been  once  more  pointed  out,  according  to  Cahrinistio  principles,  and 
tbat  the. covenant  doctrine,  after  long  neglect,  is  again  looked  upon  as  a  precious 
poitession,  a  listening  ear  is  to  be  found  for  the  truth  so  ably  and  clearly  confessed 
bj  our  fathers.  True,  we  are  not  yet  where  we  ought  to  be.  The  covenant  doctrine 
itin  meets  with  opposition  in  many  circles,  most  of  aU  in  places  where  either 
M^iodism  or  Mysticism  prevails.  But  still,  a  turning-point  has  been  reached. 
Many  are  beginning  to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  having  to  give  up  their  own 
Mings  in  the  matter  of  the  significance  of  the  covenant,  and  of  exchanging  them 
for  what  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  Gk>d  by  Calvinists. 

Tet  not  long  ago  Dr.  Euyper  called  to  mind  that  at  present  *' Baptism  is 
generally  conceived  of  as  being  administered  in  hope  of  subsequent  regeneration, 
whereas  Galviniste  have  always  taught  that  baptism  should  be  administered  on 
the  presumption  that  regeneration  has  preceded.**^  /That  this  peculiar  conception 
has  jHrevailed  for  many  years,  and  is  even  yet  tolerated  by  many,  does  not  require 
to  be  insisted  upon.  But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  emphasized  that  the  sacrament 
is  hoeby  slighted,  and  the  sealing  of  grace  is  wholly  misunderstood.  If  the  sacrament 
is  dissociated  from  grace ;  if  it  i^  supposed  that  there  is  no  spiritual  life  |Hresent  in 
the  person  baptized ;  then  holy  baptism  is  degraded  to  a  human  institution,  to  which 
poirer  and  lustre  and  significance  must  be  given  by  word  and  speech.  No ;  if  baptism 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  Calvinistic  sense,  then  the  confession  of  the  Calvinistic 
Churches  touching  this  point  must  not  be  weakened.  There  is  no  question  of 
giring  and  taking  here ;  there  is  but  one  alternative.  Whoever  wishes  to  adhere 
to  the  CiUvinistic  Confession  must  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  whosoever  is  baptized 
is  regenerated ;  otherwise,  ho  must  cease  to  sail  under  the  Calvinistic  fleig.  There 
is  no  esd^pe  from  this.  Suppose — ^what  naturally  cannot  happen — ^that,  in  the  case 
of  a  child  presented  for  baptism,  it  could  be  made  out  that  it  was  not  re^^^enerated, 
sod  eo  ipso  did  not  belong  to  Christ,  then  the  ecclesiastical  authority  that  would 
oerertheless  permit  the  baptism  of  such  a  child  would  act  contrary  to  the  express 
teaching  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches. 

In  Article  xxxiv.  of  the  Belgic  Confession  we  read,  **  Therefore,  He  (Christ) 
hss  conunanded  all  those  who  are  His  to  be  baptized."  It  is  thus  expressly  laid  down 
here  that  only  what  belongs  to  the  Lord  may  be  furnished  with  His  mark  and  badge. 
We  may  and  must  baptize,  but  always  in  the  supposition  that  those  whom  we 
^>tize  are  entitled  to  bear  the  Lord's  ensign.  That  this  doctrine  was  confessed  by 
Qor  Uthers  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches  has  of  late  been 
frequently  called  to  mind,  but  it  may  once  more  be  specifically  declared.  It  was,  in 
fict,  the  early  feeling  of  these  Churches,  and  is  found  to  have  been  expressly 
fonnnlated  even  before  the  first  convention  was  held  at  Wezel  in  1568.  In  the 
Fonnnlaiy  of  xioly  Baptism  of  the  year  1566,  which  was  used  by  the  Dutch  Church  at 

^  Tk$  Prub^fttriofik  tmd  B^jojined  Hevteu^t  1S91,  p.  888. 
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London,  expressions  oconr  which  show  that  the  Calvinistio  Churches  at  that  time 
alreculy  confessed  that  baptism  is  an  effectual  sealing  of  regeneration,  and  that  the 
child  presented  for  baptism  is  a  believing  seed,  which  therefore  must  be  baptised. 
That  the  phrase  **  sanctified  in  Christ,"  touching  little  children,  in  the  baptismal 
formulary  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  must  also  be  conceived  of  in  this  sense, 
is  abundantly  clear  to  the  careful  reader  of  this  formulary.  How  can  the  Church 
join  with  sincerity  in  the  prayer  that  baptized  children  may  grow  and  increase 
in  Christ  if  they  are  not  believed  to.be  in  Him  ?  And  in  what  other  way  can  these 
little  children  be  regajrded  as  being  in  Christ  except  that  they,  by  a  sincere  faith,  ore 
ingrafted  into  Him  ?  And  that  ingrafting,  that  possession  of  the  power  of  &dth,  wliat 
is  it  other  than  partaking  of  regeneration  ? 

That  the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  Holland  have  spoken  out  on  this  subject 
without  circumlocution  is  made  perfectly  dear  by  the  Canons  of  Dordt ;  and  other 
testimonies  to  the  same  effect  are  by  no  means  sccurce.  Junius,  who  died  of  the 
plague  as  Professor  at  Leyden  in  1602,  is  a  prominent  witness  of  this.  He  lays  it  down 
that  the  receiving  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  fiutii. 
For,  says  he,  it  is  necessary  that  faith,  or  at  any  rate  the  seed  of  faith,  should 
precede,  since  what  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  Yea,  so  necessary  is  faith  that  the  Sacra- 
ment without  faith  condemns,  just  as  the  Word  without  faith  kills.^  Walaeus,  a 
pupil  of  Junius,  also  a  Professor  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Dutch,  authorized  by  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  expresses  himself  in 
similar  terms  touching  the  connection  between  regeneration  and  baptism.'  It  if 
thus  indisputable  that  these  ^theologians  at  any  rate  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  with 
force  and  emphasis  on  this  matter :  an  excellent  proof  that  in  those  days  men  did 
not  grope  about  in  a  fog,  but,  taking  their  stand  firmly  on  the  ground  of  God*s 
Word  and  the  covenant  doctrine,  olearly  expounded  the  connection  between  zegeneca- 
tion  and  baptism. 


APOLOGETICS ;  oa  Chbistianity  Defensivblt  Stated.  By  Alex.  B.  Brucb,  D.D.9 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.      International    Theological   Library  Series.    (Edinburgh :  T.  4  T. 
Clark,  1892.) 
Whateyeb  comes  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce  is  nothing  if  not  fresh  and 
human.     Prof.    Bruce   has   a   dread   of   conventionalism  amounting  almost  to  a 
horror ;  a  distrust  of  dogma,  which  leads  him  to  give  it  a  wide  berth  in  his  expositions 
of  Christianity ;  a  devotion  to  the  Divine  Man  of  Galilee  surpassing  that  of  most.    It 
hardly  needed  the  Preface  to  this  valuable  new  work,  accordingly,  to  assure  us  that 
its  apologetic  does  not  follow  the  old  traditional  lines.    It  might  safely  have  been 
predicted  that  its  defence  of  Christianity  would  proceed  on  a  fresh  and  original 
method,  would  beeor  the  impress  of  its  author*s  characteristic  way  of  looking  at 
Christian  facts,  and  would  be  in  living  touch  with  the  thought  and  needs  of  the  time. 
This  is  really  the  character  of  Prof.  Bruce*s  new  volume.      It  is  a  book  pene- 
trated from  beginning  to  end  with  the  influence  of  the  modem  spirit.    It  is  the  work 
of  one  who  is  in  fullest  contact  with  aU  the  currents  of  sceptical  opinion  and 
*  TheK9  Theologieaet  xlix.  :  De  sacramerUis  in  genere, 
* Synop9i8 pwiotis  theoloyiae,    £H$putatio  xliv.,  de aacrameiUo baptijm/L 
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flpeeolaticm  of  the  age,  and  has  deeply  felt  their  impress  (m  his  own  spirit ;  who  haa 
poaonaUj  wrestled  with  the  doubts  which  he  describes,  and  has  found  the  stay 
of  his  faith  in  the  historic  Christ.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  so  peculiarly  timely 
and  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Apologetics.  One  iftay  desiderate, 
uid  think  that  the  evidence  jusidfies,  a  firmer  tone  on  certain  subjects  than  Prof. 
Bnoe,  from  his  i^M>logetic  point  of  view,  has  seen  fit  to  adopt.  One  may  doubt  the 
iviadom  of  occasional  lines  of  argument.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fresh 
and  forceful  character  of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  of  the  positive  character  of  most  of  its 
coneliisions ;  and  of  its  utility  in  clearing  the  air  of  secondary  issues,  and  in  directing 
attention  to  the  points  of  really  vital  moment  in  the  present  condition  of  the  conflict 
vith  imbelief . 

The  work  of  the  apologist  for  Christianity  at  the  present  time  is  a  difficult  and 
mmplex  one,  though  perhaps  not  more  so,  relatively,  than  at  some  previous  periods 
(see  Dr.  Bmee's  section  on  Celsus,  pp.  9-16).  Not  only  is  he  confronted  with  massive 
and  eompact  systems,  professing  to  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  modem  thought, 
which  involve  in  principle  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  claim ;  not  only  is  the 
atmosphere  charged  with  a  multitude  of  new  and  revolutionary  conceptions,  like  that 
of  evdntion,  with  which  he  must  in  some  way  come  to  an  understanding ;  but  within 
the  Church  itself  novel  theories  are  being  propounded,  and  opinion  is  in  a  state  of 
ma^ed  transition  on  the  whole  manner  of  conceiving  of  the  Bible,  of  revelation,  of 
the  growth  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  the  relation  of  doctrine,  even  as  found  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  to  the  primary  Christian  facts,  above  all,  on  the  mode  of  con« 
edring  of  the  course  of  development  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  Israel. 
AH  tins  creates  new  problems  which  the  apologist  must  face,  and  on  which  it  is 
certain  beforehand  that  his  pronouncements  will  be  subjected  to  rigorous,  and  not 
ahrays  friendly,  scrutiny.  Prof.  Bruce  shapes  his  apologetic  in  view  of  these 
various  needs.  His  first  book  (preceded  by  a  brief  historical  sketch,  and  by  some 
rexDariu  on  the  function  and  method  of  apologetics)  is  devoted  to  *'  Theories  of  the 
UniverBe"  which  stand  in  antagonism  to  tiie  presuppositions  of  the  Christian 
view— Pantheism,  Materialism,  Deism,  Modem  Speculative  Theism,  Agnosticism. 
Tbe  second  book  deals  with  "  The  Historical  Preparation  for  Christianity  *' — ^in 
other  words,  with  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  the  relation  of  apologetics  to 
reoent  critical  theories.  The  third  book  is  an  apologetic  study  of  '*  The  Christian 
Origins."  The  work  is  written  in  clear,  admirable,  genial  English,  with  an  en\'iable 
fiowingness  and  purity  of  style.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  detail  over  the 
vide  field  of  discussion  which  it  opens  up ;  only  a  few  points  can  be  touched  on 
which  may  indicate  the  author's  general  position. 

The  first  book — that  which  deals  with  "  Theories  of  the  Universe  "  (pp.  47-168)— 
Deeds  little  comment.  The  criticism  of  the  opposing  theories  is  prefaced  by  two 
chapters  on  "  The  Christian  Facts  "  and  **  The  Christian  Theory  of  the  Universe," 
in  which  the  outlines  are  sketched  of  "  the  characteristic  ways  "  in  which  Christianity 
regards  "  God,  man,  and  the  world,  and  their  relations  "  (p.  48).  This,  with  the  dis- 
conioD  of  systems  which  follows,  is  a  highly  valuable  part  of  Prof.  Brace's  work,  and 
^  be  felt  by  many  to  be  strengthening  and  suggestive.  However  it  may  be  with  the 
vithor  on  otiier  points,  his  tone  is  firm  enough  and  imcompromising  enough  in  dealing 
vith  these  unchristian  theories.  On  the  whole.  Prof.  Bruce  does  not  think  highly 
of  the  theistic  **  proofs."  Flint  and  Martineau  "  have  at  least  tried  well,  whatever  may 
l^thoDght  of  their  success"  (p.  154).  His  chief  reason  is  the  absence  of  agrecmen 
*BK>Dg  theists  themselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  various  proofs,  their  depreciation  of 
<Ae  another's  alignments,  &c.    But  is  this  conclusive  ?    Does  not  precisely  the  i 
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thing  happen  In  apdlog^tios?  How  many  of  Prof.  Brace's  own  argmnents  will 
oonunand  unquestioning,  or  even  general  assent,  on  the  part  of  those  who  in  some 
form  profess  Christianity  ?  Another  point  on  which  we  cherish  grave  doubt  is 
whether  the  evolutionist  account  of  the  origin  and  primitive  condilaon  of  man  is  as 
compatible  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin — accepting  his  own  admirable  sketch  of 
it — as  he  appeurently  supposes  (pp.  61-63).  If  man  began  only  a  step  removed  from 
the  brutes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  sin — if  sin  in  that  case  it  oan  be  called— is 
anything  but  a  necessity  of  nature. 

The  second  book  of  Prof.  Bruce's  work  is  that  to  which  many  /eaders  at  the 
present  time  will  turn  with  peculiar  interest.  In  it  he  enters  with  great  fulness  into 
the  nature  and  development  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  On  all  the  points 
involved  he  states  his  views  witii  frank  emd  fearless  honesty.  TTia  chapter  on  **  The 
Beligion  of  the  Prophets  "  is  an  excellent  general  sketch  of  "  their  conception  of  God 
and  of  EEis  relations  to  the  world,  to  the  nations,  to  Israel,  and  to  man.**  He  does 
full  justice  to  the  originality  emd  grandeur  of  this  prophetic  conception. 

"  It  is  admittedly  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  religious  history  of  the  human  fmc, 
rising  abo7e  all  other  ancient  thoughts  of  Deity  in  solitary  grandeur.  Whence  came  it,  how 
is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  This  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer  on  naturalistic  prinqiples. 
....  The  prophets  themselves  had  no  doubt  as  to  whence  their  knowledge  of  God  came.  It 
was,  they  felt,  a  revelation  from  heaven"  (pp.  190,  191). 

From  this  point  Prof.  Bruce  goes  on  to  discuss  **The  Prophetic  Idea  of  Israelis 
Vocation  and  History,"  **  Mosaism,"  '*  Prophetism  *'  (now  as  a  stage  in  the  progress 
of  revelation),  "Prophetic  Optimism,"  "Judaism,"  "The  Night  of  Legalism."  "The 
Old  Testament  Literature,"  and  "The  Defects  of  the  Old  Testament  Beligion." 
Here,  also,  only  a  point  or  two  can  be  referred  to.  Prof.  Bruce  has  naturally 
a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  relation  of  apologetics  to  the  results  of  recent  criticism. 
On  this  subject,  while  arguing  that  "  the  apologist  must  necessarily  be  that  of  one 
who  refuses  to  be  deeply  committed  on  critical  questions  "  (pp.  172,  178),  he  allows 
his  own  position  on  the  main  issues  to  be  seen  with  tolerable  clearness.  Thus,  on 
the  one  side,  he  distinctly  severs  himself  from  the  naturalistic  school  in  recognizing 
the  Divine  election  of  Israel,  and  in  tracing  back  the  monotheism  of  the  prophetio 
teaching  to  Moses. 

"  It  is  a  violation  of  all  historical  probability  to  minimize  the  significance  of  Mosaism  in 
deference  to  a  naturalistic  theory  of  evolution,  which  demands  that  the  early  stage  in  a 
religious  development  shall  be  sufficiently  rudimentary  to  allow  the  whole  subsequent  ooursa 
of  things  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  steady,  onward  progress  "  (p.  209). 

He  specially  vindicates  the  decalogue  for  Moses  as  the  "  grand,  outstanding,  im- 
perishable monument "  of  the  man  and  his  prophetic  work  (p.  209).  On  the  other 
side,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  settled  that  the  Levitical  law  did  not  originate  with 
Moses,  but  was  a  post-exilian  product.  "  The  last  eight  chapters  of  Ezekiers  book 
of  prophecy  appear  to  be  the  first  sketch  of  a  Levitical  system  "  (p.  264).  One  can- 
not but  suspect  that  Prof.  Bruce*s  mind  is  not  quite  free  from  bias  on  this  subject — 
BO  strong  is  his  dislike  of  ritual,  and  so  great  his  desire  to  show  that  Moses,  as 
»*  prophet,"  could  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  matters  of  this  kind  (pp.  218-20). 
One  great  objection  to  the  modem  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  difficulty  felt 
in  working  it  out  without  involving  oneself  in  the  hypothesis  of  pious  fraud.  It 
cannot  be  said — at  least  we  do  not  feel — ^that  Prof.  Bruce's  remarks  on  this  head 
are  altogether  satisfactory. 

"It  is  arguing  in  the  same  spirit,"  he  says,  "to  say  that  God  could  not  inspire,  or 
employ  as  His  agents,  men  capable  of  what  we  might  now  feel  tempted  to  call  a  fiafrau^    It 
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b  «  nmple  of  the  miscliievons  apriorism  wliich  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of  in  connection  with 
thb  das^  of  questions.  ....  God  may  inspire  men  who  commit  what  we  deem 
literary  sins,  say  we,  for  books  of  the  Bible  in  which  these  so-called  literary  sins  are 
committed  bear  all  the  marks  of  inspiration — ^the  divine  in  us  bearing  witness  to  the  divine  in 
them  "  (p.  310). 

We  agree  much  more  oordially  with  a  remark  of  Prof.  Bruce*8  on  a  previous 
page:— 

"Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  prophetic  character  than  an  exquisite  sensitiveness 
to  everything  savouring  of  insincerity.  It  revealed  itself  in  the  abhorrence,  justly  commented 
on,  of  all  religion  divorced  from  right  conduct.  It  showed  itself  equally  in  a  careful  avoidance 
of  whatever  approached  untruthfulness  in  religious  language,"  &c.  (p.  236). 

The  difficulties  created  by  recent  critioism  are  acknowledged,  and  tmie  and 
patience  are  needed  to  clear  them  up ;  but  the  improbabilities  are  far  from  being  all 
on  one  side,  and  many  who  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  impression  that  this  favourite 
theory  of  the  post-exilian  origin  of  the  law,  and  of  so  much  else  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  make  things  stand  on  their  heads,  will  not  feel  that  in 
the  Bne  he  has  adopted  on  these  topics  Prof.  Brace's  apologetic  is  at  its  strongest  or 
best  He  himself,  however,  speaks  most  hopefully  of  the  gain  likely  to  accrue 
even  to  **  the  unlearned  "  man  from  the  critical  treatment  of  the  Bible. 

"  The  plain  man  can  get  some  goo^i  from  the  Bible,  enough  to  save  his  soul,  without  the 
aid  of  the  critics ;  but  not  all  the  good  that  is  possible.  .  .  .  «  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  critics 
to  do  their  best  for  the  people.    This  is  the  task  of  the  future  "  (p.  808). 

We  doubt  if  the  plain  man  will  appreciate  the  advantage. 

The  result  of  prophetism  was  to  give  birth  to  three  ideals — ^**  A  right  Boyal  Man, 
a  kingdom  of  the  good  with  God's  law  written  on  their  heart,  and  a  suffering  Servant 
of  God,  making  Himself  King  of  that  kingdom  by  His  spiritual  insight  and  self- 
sacrifice  "  (p.  858) ;  and  it  is  now  shown  in  the  third  book  how,  after  the  obscuration 
of  these  ideaJs  in  "  The  Night  of  Legalism,"  they  were  historically  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Here  we  reach  ground  on  which  Prof.  Bruce  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and 
never  fails  to  interest  and  charm.    First  we  have  a  chapter  on  **  Jesus,"  for — 

"  If  Jesus  was  the  Ckriat^  Christ  was  also  Je»ujSy  a  man  who  lived  in  Palestine  at  a  certain 
dfte,  of  very  unique  moral  and  religious  character,  and  very  welcome  for  His  own  sake,  apart 
•Itogetber  from  His  relation  to  the  previous  history  of  the  world  in  general,  or  of  Israel  in 
iarticolar"(p.  887). 

Tben  follows  the  consideration  of  Jesus  as  Christ,  Jesus  as  Founder  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Jesus  Bisen,  and  Jesus  as  Lord.  The  chapter  on  **  Jesus  Bisen  "  is  a  careful 
and  successful  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  Christ's  Besurrection,  with  the 
son  of  establishing  the  reality  of  the  physical  resurrection.  We  may  quote  the 
remark  on  Keim's  **  telegram  theory  " : — 

"Christ  sends  a  series  of  telegrams  from  heaven  to  let  His  disciples  know  that  all  is  well. 
Bat  what  does  the  tel^ram  say  in  every  case  I  Not  merely  my  Spirit  lives  with  God  and 
cares  for  you ;  but,  My  body  is  risen  from  the  grave.  That  was  the  meaning  they  put  on  the 
tekgrams,  and  could  not  help  putting.  ....  If  the  resurrection  be  an  unreality,  if  |ha 
fcody  that  was  nailed  to  the  tree  never  came  forth  from  the  tomb,  why  send  messages  that 
were  certain  to  produce  an  opposite  impression  \  Why  induce  the  Apostles,  and  through 
them  the  whole  Christian  Church,  to  believe  a  lie  I "  (p.  393). 

The  sabseqnent  chapter  on  "  Paul,"  gives  just  prominence  to  the  supernatural 
&ctor  in  PauVs  conversion,  while  endeavouring,  and  rightly,  to  trace  a  psychological 
pv'eptnition  for  the  great  change  in  the  Apostle's  earlier  experience.  '*  All  attempts 
It  explaining  Paul's  conversion  without  recognizing  the  hand  of  God  in  it  must  be 
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futile  "  (p.  418).    The  ireateient  of  "  Primitive  Christianity  "  opposes  Baur  and  Wein, 
and  goes  largely  on  the  lines  of  the  mediating  view  of  Weiszsiioker. 

An  interesting  question  which  underlies  the  whole  book,  but  which  oomes 
necessarily  more  into  prominence  in  the  later  sections,  is,  What  is  the  Christianity 
which  it  is  proposed  to  defend?  There  is  peculiar  danger  of  doing  Prof.  Brace 
injustice  here,  for  we  are  not  sure  that  in  some  respects  he  does  not  do  injustice  to 
himself.  As  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  he  lays  the  prin- 
cipal, almost  the  exclusive,  stress  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  He  defends,  indeed,  the 
genuineness  (or  possible  genuineness)  of  the  Foiuiii  Gospel,  but  gives  it  a  quite 
secondary  place  in  comparison  with  the  others.  Christianity,  then,  for  Prof.  Bruce  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Christianity  involved  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Christ  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels — particularly  Christ's  revelation  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  of 
the  sonship  of  men,  and  of  God*s  grace  to  the  sinful.  That  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  may  freely  be  admitted,  but  there  are  not  wanting  expressions  as  if  Prof.  Bruce 
would  fain  have  the  Church  stop  there,  and  were  disposed  to  treat  the  further 
doctrinal  determinations  of  the  New  Testament  as  mere  theological  developments  of 
the  firp^  generation  of  believers — ^the  result  of  subjective  reflection  on  their  part,  to 
which  we  cannot  ascribe  normative  value  for  the  Church  of  to-day.  A  more  oarefal 
examination  of  Prof.  Bruce*s  statements  will  show  that  this  is  scarcely  his  meaning. 
Besides  Christ's  sayings  and  doings  in  His  earthly  ministry  we  have,  by  Prof.  Bruoe's 
own  acknowledgment,  as  facts  to  be  taken  account  of  in  Christianity,  His  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation  to  Divine  Lordship,  with  all  the  light  which  these  events 
throw  back  on  His  earthly  course,  and  on  EEis  sayings  as  to  the  redemptive  virtue  of 
His  death,  and  its  connection  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (p.  382).  In  a  wider  regard 
we  have  seen  Prof.  Bruce  recognizing  that  Christianity  involves  even  '*  a  theory  of 
the  universe.*'  It  is  on  the  total  of  these  facts  that  the  Apostolic  Gospel  is 
based,  and  it  is  a  question  which  the  Church  will  soon  have  to  face  more  eamestiy 
than  it  has  yet  done,  whether  that  Gospel  is  to  be  treated  as  only  human  deduction 
from  these  facts,  or  whether,  as  the  Aposties  themselves  affirmed,  it  was  the 
product  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  infallibly  guiding  them  into  the  understanding 
of  their  meaning.  If  revelation  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  prophets,  why  should 
it  not  be  acknowledged  in  the  Apostles?  In  any  case  the  question  has  to 
be  answered.  Is  the  Apostolic  doctiine  of  Christ's  person  and  work  true?  F<v 
if  it  is,  we  plainly  cannot  now  decline  to  take  account  of  it  in  reading  the 
records  of  Christ's  human  life  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  where  we  do  not  see  how  Prof. 
Brace's  theory  can  be  carried  out,  that  the  believer  ought  to  begin  with  the  human 
Bide  of  Christ's  character  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  ignoring  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistles,  and  only  gradually  rise  to  the  recognition  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  atoning 
work  as  spiritual  insight  develops  (pp.  837-42).  We  cannot  retrace  the  steps  of  the 
first  disciples  as  if  we  were  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  they — as  if  nothing  had 
happened  in  the  interval.  Christ  has  now  not  only  lived,  but  has  died,  has  risen 
again,  has  been  exalted,  has  poured  out  His  Spirit,  has  reigned  for  1,800  years.  Can  all 
this  be  treated — even  in  the  most  elementary  teaching  about  Christ — as  non-existent? 
Is^t  not  part  of  the  Gospel  regarding  Him — truth  we  are  hownd  to  teach  if  we  would 
guide  men  into  the  right  understanding  of  His  nature  and  claims  ?  Prof.  Bruce  is 
unquestionably  right — and  it  is  his  great  merit  to  insist  upon  it — in  saying  that  it  is 
only  through  the  historic  manifestation  of  Christ  that  we  can  put  real  meaning  into 
these  terms  about  His  Divinity  and  Messiahship.  He  does  invaluable  service  in 
recalling  the  Church  from  dogmas  to  the  Uving  image  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospels. 
But  we  shall  not  understand  Christ  better  by  separating  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  refusing  tiie  Hght  which  the  one  casts  on  the  meaning  of  tiie  other* 
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Lei  OS  take  for  a  moment  the  great  miracle  of  the  Besorreotion,  which  Prof. 
Broee  in  his  chapter  on  the  subject  has  so  ably  vindicated.  It  is  a  first  principle 
with  Prof.  Bruce— one  again  in  which  he  is  unquestionably  right — that  miracles  are 
Dot  to  be  viewed  as  mere  external  appendages  to  Christianity,  but  are  to  be  regarded 
as  int^pral  and  constitutive  parts  of  it.  This  applies  to  the  miracles  of  healing ;  but 
it  applies,  surely,  not  less,  but  more,  to  the  great  physical  miracle  of  the  Resurrection. 
Oar  view  of  Christianity,  therefore,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  must 
be  one  which  takes  in  the  Besurrection  of  Christ  as  a  constitutive  part  of  it.  This 
already  carries  us  beyond  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  leads  us  to  some  such  conception 
as  that  of  the  Pauline  Gospel.  Prof.  Bruce  fully  acknowledges  this  (Bk.  iii.  chap.  v.). 
What  is  not  obvious  is,  how,  distinctly  recognizing  it,  he  should  yet  think  it  possible 
or  desirable  to  limit  the  initial  knowledge  of  the  believer  to  the  period  when  as  yet 
the  Saviour*s  claims  were  not  fully  manifest. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  points  of  instruction  and  interest  in  this  volume  which 
tibe  sympathetic  reader  cannot  fail  to  profit  by.  The  concluding  chapter  an  *'  The 
L^ht  of  the  World  **  sums  up  the  results  in  a  strain  of  noble  faith. 

"  In  the  foregoing  pages  the  authority  of  Christ  has  been  exalted  above  that  of  all  other 
ckimtnta.  ....  His  teaching  snms  np  and  crowns  the  best  thought  of  the  wise  in  all  ages 
tsd  Unds.  It  is  throughout  in  affinity  with  reason.  The  just,  wholesome  authority  of  the 
Qkinch  depends  on  the  measure  in  which  Chrbt's  Spirit  dwells  with  her.  '  The  testimony  of 
J^Qs  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.*  Therefore,  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion.  It  is  indeed 
Gcd's  final  word  to  men.  On  the  simple  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  is  destined 
to  perpetuity  and  to  ultimate  universality  "  (p.  514). 

J.  Orb,  D.D. 

WORDS  OP   COUNSEL   TO   ENGLISH  CHURCHMEN  ABROAD.     Sermons 

by  the  Right   Rev.  C.  W.  Sandfobd,  D.t>.,   Bishop  of  Gibraltar.     London: 

Maomillan.     1892. 

Thb  title  of  this  volume  is  only  partly  accurate.    Some  of  the  sermons  which  it 

eontains  were  preached  in  England ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  which  were  preached  out 

of  England  contain  nothing  that  can  be  considered  '*  counsel  to  English  Churchmen 

abroad  "  in  any  special  way.    They  might  equally  well  have  been  addressed  to  any 

Qidinary  congregation  at  home.    Not  until  p.  44  is  reached,  that  is  near  the  end  of 

the  fourth  sermon,  does  one  find  anything  which  can  be  regarded  as  intended  for 

those  who  *'  are  travelling  or  sojourning  in  foreign  countries.*'    Among  these  general 

Knnons,  which  might  have  been  preached  anywhere,  one  of  the  best  is  the  second, 

**0n  the  Church's  Catholicity,"  which  was  written  for  the  Dedication  of  the  American 

Cborch  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  March  27th,  1876.    Along  with  this  should  be  read  the 

liiacoarse  on  "  Why  am  I  a  Churchman  ?  "  prea<Jhed  at  Cannes,  February  29th,  1889. 

1^  are  firm,  clear,  and  sensible.    Less  satisfactory,  from  a  practical  pomt  of  view, 

is  one  on  "  Comprehension  without  Compromise,"  for  it  not  only  sets  forth  an  ideal 

of  Christian  unity  which  is  avowedly  unattainable,  but  seems  to  disparage,  if  not 

WBdemn,  the  only  conditions  on  which  comprehension  is  possible,  viz.,  the  recognition 

of  the  fact  that  on  some  highly  important  subjects  certainty  is  unattainable ;  and 

t^  therefore,  people  **  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  truth,"  but 

**nnst  agree  to  treat  the  expression  of  [their  differences]  with  mutual  forbearance  " 

'P*  51).    In  the  excellent  advice  which  follows  as  to  getting  rid  of  bitter  party  spirit, 

he  iBostrates  from  the  three  main  parties  in  the  Church  of  England  the  familiar 

tnith,  that  schools  of  thought  are  commonly  right  in  what  they  afi&rm,  wrong  in  what 

tbej  deny;  or,  as  the  Bishop  phrases  it,  each  of  them  errs,  **not  so  much  in  its 

povftire,  as  in  its  negative  and  controversial  side  "  (p.  58).    Generally  we  find  that  it 
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Ib  precisely  this  negative  and  controversial  side  about  which  argmnentative  Christians 
care  most.  Instead  of  making  the  very  most  of  the  nine  tenths  abont  which  we  agree 
with  others,  and  the  least  that  we  conscientiously  can  of  the  one  tenth  about  whieh 
we  differ,  we  emphasize  and  exaggerate  the  one  tenth,  and  all  but  ignore  the  nine. 

More  generally  acceptable  will  be  a  very  useful  sermon  on  **  Sobriety  and 
Quietness— our  Church's  Chosen  Way,"  but  it  contains  one  rather  questionable  piece 
of  advice.  *'  Whenever  the  emotions  are  greatly  stirred,  be  very  careful  to  act  upon 
the  impression,  and  to  act  at  once.*'  If  this  means  no  more  than  that  emotion  in 
religion  must  not  be  used  as  a  spiritual  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  at  pleasure,  without 
leading  to  action,  the  advice  is  sound  enough.  But  it  might  tosily  be  taken  to  mean 
that  impulses  which  come  to  us  in  times  of  strong  religious  excitement  are  always  to 
be  followed  without  calm  deUberation  afterwards.  In  this  way  people  might  easily 
be  led  to  undertake,  and  even  to  vow,  what  was  far  beyond  their  moral  or  physical 
strength,  such  as  a  life  of  celibacy,  the  surrender  of  all  earthly  goods,  woric  in  a 
difficult  mission-field,  and  the  like.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  many 
who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  lives  throu^  overtaxing  their  powers  have  been 
led  to  do  this  by  acting  at  once  upon  impressions  received  when  the  emotions  were 
greatly  stirred. 

One  other  small  criticism  may  be  allowed.  The  text  for  the  sermon  on  "Living 
by  Bule "  (Eph.  v.  15)  might  either  have  been  left  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
discourse,  or  else  have  been  corrected  more  thoroughly.  **  See  then  that  ye  walk 
eircumspectiy  **  (as  in  the  Authorized  Version)  is  the  heading.  And  the  Bbhop  leads 
off  by  saying  that  the  original  should  be  rendered,  **  See  that  ye  walk  strictly,  exactly, 
precisely."  But,  first  of  all,  we  must  get  the  original  in  its  correct  form,  as  near  as 
may  be ;  and  we  shall  then  have  to  transfer  the  adverb  to  the  other  verb,  "  Look 
therefore  carefully  how  ye  walk.*'  This  is  not  quite  so  apt  a  text  for  a  discourse  on 
living  by  rule,  for  it  does  not  so  much  mean  '*  See  that  ye  walk  according  to  a  well- 
chosen  method  of  life,"  as  '*  Beware  of  the  perils  which  surround  you."  Nevertheless, 
the  sermon  on  the  value  of  rules  of  conduct  is  a  valuable  one,  whatever  view  one 
may  take  of  the  text. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  volume  are  a  pair  of  sermons  which  are  the  complement 
one  of  another,  emd  might  well  have  been  placed  side  by  side.  One  on  **Tbe 
Spirituality  of  Worship  '*  (pp.  101-108)  is  based  on  John  iv.  24,  and  was  appropriately 
preached  at  Nablus,  the  modem  Shechem.  The  other  on  "  The  Presence  of  God  in 
Holy  Places  "  (pp.  184-141)  was  written  for  the  Dedication  of  the  Boyal  Memorial 
Church  at  Cannes,  built  in  memory  of  Prince  Leopold.  The  one  shows  in  what 
■ense  it  is  true  to  say  that  all  places  are  equally  holy ;  while  the  other  shows  in  what 
sense  this  is  not  true,  and  how  natural  and  salutary  it  is  to  regard  some  places  as 
more  sacred  thsin  others. 

But  our  space  is  exhausted ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is 
heartily  commended  to  English  Churchmen,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A.  Plumiob. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  SCEPTICS:  A  Contbrsational  Gums  to 
Evidential  Work.  By  the  Rev.  A,  J.  Harbison,  B.D.  Londoft :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  18d2. 
The  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  author's  former  one,  Problem§  of  Chriitiamiy 
a/nd  ScepHciam,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  purpose,  contents,  and  style.  The 
principal  change  is  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  dialogue,  which  is  skilfnUy  managed. 
Like  the  former  volume,  the  present  one  has  a  note  of  very  distinct  originality. 
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TiMre  Is,  perbops,   Xko  field  in  which  original  works  are  eomparailTely  so  few  and 

non-original    so    &l>nzidaj:it  as  apologetics.     One  is  tired  of  weak  reproductions  of 

mi^^xty  argomexi'ts.       To  know  the  few  masterpieces  is  to  know  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  aatiicnr   of    tlie    present  Tolome,  who  has  worked  many  years  as  lecturer  on 

Christian  Svidexijces  ('*  Evidential  Missioner  of  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society, 

and  Lectnrer  of  -felie  CLiristian  Eridence  Society  **),  and  has  come  into  contact  with 

•eeptiea  and.  acepttcism  of  eveiy  kind,  gives  from  the  stores  of  his  own  experience 

sbandant  inf  orxxL&tion  about  the  chief  objections  to  Christianity  and  the  best  ways  of 

dealing  wiih.    jf^^yyi-       His  book  is  full  of  first-hand  knowledge.    The  necessarily 

miaoellaiieoiis    topics    sure  classified  in  four  books  of  five  chapters  each,  witii  two 

ehsfriera   of    '*  personal   experience."     The  latter  element,  howeveiv  pervades  the 

entire  wotIl.     Tlie  two  works  together  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  a  most  interesting 

end  yet  practically  Tinknown  world— the  unbelief  of  this  eountry.    It  is  evident  that 

professed  'anl>elief  is  much  more  superficial  than  is  often  thought.    Sceptics  are  not 

idways  wbat  they  seem.     Tertullian's  saying  about  the  soul  being  naturally  Christian 

is  true  stiQ.     A  few  opinions  in  the  volume  surprise  us.    In  more  than  one  place  the 

anthor  expresses  qualified  approval  of  the  annihilation  theory.    Again,  '*  There  is 

great  need  of  an  absolutely  honest  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidence^  written  by  a 

man   ^wlio   perfectly  understands  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  is  prepared  to  face 

iaarlesalj  vrliatever  results  the  impartial  application  of  the  scientific  method,  so  far  as 

it  really  applies,  may  produce.**    It  also  seems  needless  for  the  author  to  limit  his 

lamriipTiTm  as  exclusively  as  he  does  to  the  ministers  of  his  own  communion.    Others 

^vrHl  benefit  by  his  frank,  honest,  impartial  arguments.  J,  S.  Banks. 

TECR  l>I8rnNCTIVB  MESSAGES  OF  THE  OLD  RELIGIONS.     By  the  Rev. 
Okobob  Mathkson,  D.D.     William  Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Fbox  I>r.  Matheson  we  always  get  something  bright,  stimulating,  and  suggestive. 
On  every  subject  he  takes  up  he  has  always  something  fresh  to  say,  and  he  says  it  in 
a  most  pleasant  and  instructive  way.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
but  ^whether  we  do  or  not,  we  feel  that  we  have  benefited  greatly  by  his  genial 
eompanionship,  and  have  been  stimulated  by  the  bracing  and  generous  atmosphere 
oC  >*i«  thought  and  life.  He  has  discoursed  on  many  subjects,  and  his  discourse  is 
always  worth  listening  to.  His  present  aim  is  to  tell  us  what  message  the  old 
r^i^ons  have  for  us.  What  may  we  learn  from  the  religions  of  China,  India, 
P^rsoa,  Greece,  and  Rome?  What  message  from  the  Teuton,  from  Egypt,  from 
/ndsBS  ?  And  what  relation  is  there  between  Christianity  and  the  messages  of  the 
past  ?     We  shall  permit  himself  to  state  his  aim :— 

*'By  the  dutincdve  message  of  a  religion,  I  mean  not  an  ennmeration  of  its  varions 
points,  bat  a  selection  of  the  one  point  in  which  it  differs  from  all  otheni.  My  design  is  there- 
fore more  limited  than  that  of  some  volumes  of  eqnal  size.  I  do  not  seek  the  permanent 
elements  in  rel^on  with  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  nor  the  unconscious  Christianity  of  Paganism 
with  F.  D.  Kaorioe,  nor  the  moral  ideal  of  the  Nations  with  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood.  I  seeic 
only  to  emphatdze  the  dividing  lines  which  constitute  the  boundary  between  each  religion  and 
all  beade.  In  the  concluding  chapter  I  have  tried  to  reunite  these  lines  by  finding  a  place 
ftr  escfc  in  some  {wrt  of  the  Christian  Message  "  (Preface,  p.  tL). 

The  task  is  an  important  one.    Before  we  ask  how  far  Dr.  Matheson  has  sue- 
cccdod,  we  shall  look   at  the  Introduction  to  his  book.      Here  he  deals  with  the 
igupartant  qaesUort  ai  the  origm  and  nature  of  religion. 

'T-,    Ug^;Ye  read  hiA  Introduotion  with  great  care,  and  have  gone  back  to  its  mor 
inrnortajst   poiiii*    more  than  once,  and  we  have  not  been  persuaded  by  him.     I 
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troth,  there  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  in  literature,  or  sdenoe,  or  philosophy  as 
speculations  regarding  the  mental  state  of  the  primitive  man.  Mr.  Spencer  frankly 
tells  us  that  neither  by  induction  nor  by  deduction  can  we  hope  to  obtain  any  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  primitiye  man,  and  he  ftJls  back  on  the  theory  of  eyolution. 
Dr.  Tylor  has  also  his  presuppositions,  and  others  eke  out  our  scanty  knowledge  of 
facts  by  a  good  deal  of  theory.  Nor  is  Dr.  Matheson  any  exception  to  the  rule. 
His  primitive  man  is  as  wonderful  as  the  primitive  man  of  Mr.  Spencer.  A  primitive 
man  can,  according  to  Dr.  Matheson,  act  in  tiie  following  way : — 

"  When  the  primitive  man  looks  within  himself,  he  becomes  consdoos  of  something  of 
which  he  is  not  conscioas  when  he  looks  at  something  outside  of  him :  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
limit  to  existence.  In  casting  back  his  individual  memory  he  is  almost  immediately  arrested 
by  a  blank.  He  can  retrace  his  stops  some  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years,  and  then  he  is  stopped 
by  a  stone  walL  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  go,  and  at  the  back  of  which  there 
is  oblivion  "  (p.  4). 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  Dr.  Matheson  finds  that  the  primitiye  man  first  reaches  Ae 
conception  of  a  beginning,  and  "  awakens  for  the  first  time  to  the  oonoeption  of  a 
cause  in  the  universe.'*  Lei  us  see  what,  according  to  Dr.  Matheson,  the  primitive 
man  can  do  and  cannot  do.  He  is  aware  of  a  within  and  a  without.  He  can  look 
within  himself,  and  can  look  without  himself,  and  compare  his  consciousness  of 
what  is  within  with  his  consciousness  of  what  is  without.  He  can  remember  wiiat 
has  happened  for  forty  years  back,  and  can  reflect  that  there  was  a  time  when  he 
was  not,  and  that  **the  existence  of  which  he  is  now  oonscious  has  a  distinct 
origin.**  All  this  implies  a  very  complex  and  a  very  advanced  consciousness,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  being  gaining  his  first  experience  "  of  a  limit  to  existence  *' 
in  this  fashion.  Has  he  not  a  limit  to  existence  in  the  very  fact  that  for  him  there 
is  a  distinction  between  **  within  and  without  **  ?  Is  it  necesscury  for  him  to  reflect 
on  himself,  on  his  origin,  to  carry  back  his  thoughts  in  memory  for  fifty  years  in 
order  to  find  a  limit  to  existence?  Is  not  the  limit  already  given  in  Uie  radi- 
mentary  fact  of  experience.  Dr.  Matheson  seems  to  have  invented  a  complex  process 
in  order  to  explain  a  fact  of  experience,  a  process  which  seems  to  assume  the  fact  in 
order  to  make  it  possible. 

Nor  does  the  explanation  which  Dr.  Matheson  gives  of  the  fact  that  men  worship 
inanimate  objects  seem  satisfactory.  He  assumes  that  man's  earliest  worship  is  that 
of  inanimate  objects.  This  is  doubtful,  at  all  events  it  is  not  proven.  Apart  from 
that,  is  Dr.  Matheson's  explanation  sufficient  ? 

"  Remember  the  conclusion  which  he  (the  primitive  man)  has  reached  with  reference  to 
his  own  spiritual  nature.  He  has  found  it  to  be  a  poor,  perishable  thing,  a  thing  which 
yesterday  had  no  existence,  and  which  is  dependent  for  its  present  life  upon  the  agency  of  toqte 
other  power.    He  comes  to  the  sight  of  nature  with  a  prejudice  against  himself." 

Wonderful  t  This  primitive  being  has  been  able  to  reflect  on  his  omtu  experience  so 
deeply  as  to  have  a  prejudice  against  himself,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  before 
he  has  a  "  sight  of  nature.**  He  being  himself  a  poor,  perishable  thing,  finds  in  a 
stone  something  which  "exhibits  no  fluctuation,  and  is  subject  to  no  structural 
change."  And  he  falls  down  and  worships  it.  We  might  ask  Dr.  Matheson  how  the 
primitive  man  came  to  have  the  notion  of  change,  or  of  permanence  ?  Can  he  have 
the  one  without  the  other  ?  Does  not  the  explanation  assume  all  that  it  professes  to 
explain  ?  For  before  the  primitive  man  can  attribute  permanence  to  the  stone,  or 
perishableness  to  himself,  he  must  have  already  reached  somehow  the  notion  of 
permanence ;  and  this  is  the  matter  to  be  explained. 

It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Matheson  has  not  seen  this,  for  the  next  stage  of  his 
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aignment  brings  it  to  the  point.  *'  If  we  find,**  he  says,  *'  the  first  generation 
worshipping  the  piece  of  wood  or  stone,  we  find  the  seoond  worshipping  the  spirit  of 
their  ancestors."  He  sums  np  a  somewhat  intricate  ar^ment  as  follows :  *'  The 
test  of  immortality  shall  be  no  longer  the  power  of  an  object  to  remain  unchanged  ; 
it  will  be  the  power  of  an  object  to  abide  in  the  presence  of  changes ;  and  his  own 
individual  life,  which  first  manifested  that  power,  shall  receive  his  first  association 
witii  &e  thought  of  everlasting  being.*'  He  assures  us  that  '*  when  the  primitive 
man  has  reached  this  stage  he  is  no  longer  primitive,"  sind  we  quite  believe  him. 
But  at  this  stage  he  is  quite  as  primitive  as  the  man  who  comes  '*to  the  sight  of 
nstore  with  a  prejudice  against  himself,"  or  he  who  finds  by  reflecting  on  the  memory 
of  the  past  a  **  limit  to  existence."  It  is  quite  as  easy  and  as  reasonable  to  put  one 
of  ^lese  in  the  first  place  as  the  other,  and  the  lesson  is  that  we  shall  make  no 
progress  in  the  study  of  religion  by  drawing  fancy  pictures  of  the  primitive  man. 
Elsewhere  in  thia  volume  Dr.  Matheson  says :  *'  In  the  absence  of  historical  annals, 
we  are  driven  within  ourselves  to  contemplate  the  order  of  human  thought.*'  In  the 
ibsence  of  evidence  regarding  the  primitive  man,  Dr.  Matheson  has  been  driven 
witfain  himself  to  find  out  what  the  primitive  man  was,  and  the  order  of  his  develop- 
ment It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  process  and  to  mark  the  result.  For  here  is  a 
singalarly  fruitful  cmd  suggestive  mind  at  work,  to  which  fancies,  imaginations,  and 
Uioag^ts  come  in  crowds ;  a  mind  which  can  weave  them  into  a  gorgeous  web  which 
fascinates  ns  with  its  artistic  beauty.  Alas  I  however,  that  the  primitive  man  thus 
depicted  is  a  psychological  impossibility.  Would  that  Dr.  Matheson  had  criticized 
his  own  fancies. 

He  passes  on  to  speak  of  Fetichism,  of  Heathenism,  and  of  Monotheism ;  and 
near  the  end  of  the  Introduction  we  are  arrested  by  this  sentence : — 

"If  to  every  race  there  has  come  a  time  when  the  worship  of  one  God  has  supplanted  the 
worship  of  many  deities,  it  can  only  be  because  in  the  worship  of  Ihese  many  deities  there  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  one  common  element,  one  underlying  principle  which  has  made 
them  already  a  unity  "  (p.  35). 

Is  tiiis  to  be  taken  as  history  ?  or  as  prophecy  ?  or  as  philosophy  ?  It  cannot  be 
history,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  only  three  religions,  Judaism,  Christianity, 
llnli^yn"*«*^<^TiigTn,  has  the  worship  of  one  Qx>d  supplanted  the  worship  of  many 
gods.  It  may  be  a  prophecy ;  but  in  that  case  criticism  may  be  deferred.  As  to  the 
phUoflophical  principle,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  what  is  meant.  Does  the 
existence  of  a  common  element  or  of  an  underlying  principle  ever  make  a  luiity  ? 
The  discussion  of  this  point  would  lead  us  too  far  afield.  We  shall,  however,  say  that 
todi  a  unity  as  is  made  by  a  conunon  element  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  has  but 
htUe  value.  Has  Dr.  Matheson  discovered  a  common  element  in  all  religions  ? 
The  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  is  most  instructive  and  valuable ;  it  is  well 
reasoned  and  beautifully  set  forth.  "  The  common  element  in  all  religions  is  the 
idea  of  incfu-nation :  the  belief  in  the  identity  of  nature  between  man  and  the  object 
of  his  worship.  •  •  •  •  All  efforts  at  Divine  conomunion  are  based  upon  the  recogni- 
tion that  there  is  a  conomon  ground  on  which  the  human  can  meet  wdth  the  Divine." 
let  even  in  this  admirable  chapter  there  are  things  of  which  we  are  not  sure.  Is 
iocaraation  the  right  word  or  the  true  conception  of  the  common  ground  between 
^hmnan  and  the  Divine  ?  Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  an  old  and  true 
s&}ing ;  but  can  we  say  that  the  Incarnation  of  God  is  an  equivalent  expression  ?  We 
Ubt  it,  for  it  involves  theological  consequences  of  the  graver  sort,  consequences  which  ' 
*e  shall  not  point  out  now.  Again,  ^hen  Dr.  Matheson  says,  '*  When  the  disciple  of 
Christ  goes  into  India  to  conquer  the  disciples  of  Vishnu,  he  commonly  begins  by 
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proclaiming  the  dootrino  of  a  new-made  flesh.  He  has  no  need  to  proclaim  that 
doctrine ;  it  has  been  proclaimed  already.  It  lies  at  the  root  not  only  of  the  disciple 
of  Vishnu's  creed,  but  of  all  creeds,"  we  take  leave  to  doubt.  And  when  he  says, 
"  The  difference  between  Christ  and  Vishnu  lies  not  in  their  incarnation,  but  in  their 
nature,*'  we  again  demur.  As  Hegel  has  pointed  out,  the  idea  of  incarnation  loses 
all  significance  when  any  living  thing  may  be  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Divine.  Besides,  the  assiunplion  of  humanity  by  Vishnu  is  in  appearance  only,  and, 
in  the  story  of  Krishna  for  example,  the  human  nature  is  really  laid  aside  when 
Krishna,  slain  by  a  random  shot  of  the  hunter  Jar&,  returns  to  the  great  being. 
"While  we  regard  this  chapter  as  an  admirable  one,  and  while  we  agree  with  the  main 
results,  we  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Matheson  has  hit  on  the  right  road  or  the  right 
conception  of  the  common  element  in  all  religions. 

We  have  read  with  great  and  ever-increasing  admiration  his  treatment  of  the 
separate  religions.  These  studies  are  fresh,  striking,  and  original.  The  study  of  the 
religions  of  China  is  delightful.  If  we  were  asked  which  of  these  studies  we  prefer, 
we  would  unhesitatingly  say  those  on  China,  and  on  Bome,  and  on  Persia.  We  have 
read  studies  on  India  and  its  religions,  on  Greece,  and  on  Egypt  which  we  prefer  to 
those  which  are  in  this  book.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  Dr. 
Matheson  has  been  somewhat  arbitrary  in  the  selection  of  one  characteristic  of  a 
religion  as  its  distinctive  peculiarity.  But  on  this  point  there  is  room  for  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  On  any  view.  Dr.  Matheson  has  done  great  service ;  and  his 
book  wiU  bring  within  the  reach  of  every  one  a  clear,  well-written,  and  eloquent 
statement  of  some  of  the  best  results  of  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  It  is  only 
fair  that  we  should  state  this  broadly  and  firmly,  for  there  are  a  good  many  points  on 
which  we  cannot  accept  his  conclusions.  But  disagreement  does  not  blind  us  to  the 
great  qualities  of  Dr.  Matheson's  workmanship.  James  Ivebach,  D.D. 

BEBMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED   WITH  THE    OLD    TESTAMENT, 
By  S.  B.  Drivbb,  D.D.    Messrs.  Methuen,  London. 

This  remarkable  volume  of  sermons  may  be  taken  as  containing  the  mature  opinion 
of  Dr.  Driver  upon  many  topics  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student  of  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  not  uncommonly  asserted  that  if  the  teachers  of  what  is  called  the 
Higher  Criticism  have  been  able  to  retain  their  belief  in  the  great  verities  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  it  is  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  consequence  of,  their  belief  about  the 
structure  and  growth  of  the  Bible.  And  there  are  prophets  going  about  who  predict 
the  downfall  of  true  religion  in  this  country,  if  the  views  of  the  specialists  who  are 
trying  to  teach  us  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  are 
generally  adopted.  As  to  the  measure  of  proof  which  these  theories  have  received, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  not  within  the  province  cnr  the 
capacity  of  the  reviewer  to  say  how  far  the  general  conclusions  of  the  analytic  school  of 
critics  are  to  be  regarded  as  final.  But  the  bearing  of  these  conclusions  upon  the  traditional 
belief  of  Christendom  is  a  matter  that  affects  every  one,  and  is  a  matter  upon  which 
everyone  is  entitled  at  least  to  form  a  judgment  for  his  own  guidance.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  reassuring  to  some  minds  to  find  that  Dr.  Driver,  whose  name  carries 
weight  wherever  exact  scholarship  and  sober  thinking  are  valued,  holds  strongly  that 
**the  Old  Testament  exhibits  the  development,  by  successive  stages,  of  a  grand 
redemptive  purpose,  and  that  the  New  Testament  records  its  completion  "  (p.  142). 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Folkestone  Church  Congress,  Dr.  Driver  had  empha- 
sized the  permanent  morsd  and  devotional  valgie  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  what 
men  were  much  more  curious  to  hear  from  him  was  what  he  thought  about  its 
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pttmanenl  theological  or  evidential  valae.  In  the  volume  before  tw  this  topic  k 
diBcossed  more  than  once.  **When  all  deductions  which  exegetical  and  critical 
honesty  demands  have  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  or  deny  the  corre- 
spondence subsisting  between  the  anticipations  and  ideals  of  Israel  and  their  fulfil- 
ment in  Christ "  (p.  141).  He  holds,  indeed,  that  "  the  predictive  element  in  the 
pro{^et8  is  not  so  great  as,  perhaps,  is  sometimes  supposed  "  (p.  107) ;  but  he  insists 
that  there  are  **  undoubted  and  remarkable  examples  of  true  predictions  .  •  .  > 
predictions  declaring  the  issue  of  a  present  political  complication,  or  announcing 
beforehand  a  coming  event,  especially  events  having  a  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  '*  (p.  109).  And,  again,  "  we  perceive  that  distinct  lines  of  prophecy 
and  type  converge  upon  Christ,  and  He  fulfils  them*'  (p.  142).  These  sentences 
sofficiently  illustrate  Dr.  Driver's  general  position  stated  on  p.  69 :  **  In  the  Gospel 
the  principles  determining  the  history  of  Israel  are  unfolded  and  matured;  it  is 
upon  this  larger  and  firmer  ground,  and  not  by  the  fragile  aid  of  doubtful  or  mistrans- 
lated texts  that  unity  of  the  two  Testaments  is  to  be  maintained." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  sermon  in  the  collection  is  one  on  "  The  Warrior 
from  Edom,"  in  which  the  historical  setting  of  the  text  is  expounded  with  a  clearness 
and  vigour  that  recalls  the  exordium  of  more  than  one  sermon  on  the  Old  Testament 
by  a  preacher  of  a  very  different  school — Dr.  Liddon.  No  two  preachers  could  be 
more  unlike  in  other  respects ;  but  this  Dr.  Driver  has  in  oonunon  with  the  great 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  that  he  has  the  power  of  bringing  a  historical  situation  vividly 
before  tiie  minds  of  his  hearers.  The  text  of  this  sermon  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1)  is  not  referred 
directly  "  to  the  passion  or  triumph  of  our  blessed  LoA*d ;  in  the  prophecy,  the  con- 
queror is  bestained  not  with  his  own  blood,  but  with  that  of  his  victims,  and  his  enemies 
•re  not  spiritual  foes,  but  the  nations  of  the  world."  But  yet  the  general  truth 
miiolded  in  the  whole  passage,  '*  that  man's  opposition  cannot  thwart  God's  saving 
purposes,  that  He  will,  if  need  be,  carry  them  through  unaided,  is  signally  emd 
wooderfuUy  exemplified  in  the  closing  events  of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth.  The 
Warrior  in  the  prophecy  is  a  Divine  One,  just  as  the  Victor  in  the  New  Testament  is 
(he  God-Man  "  (p.  186). 

Two  sermons-:— the  first  and  the  eighth — discuss  the  bearing  of  modem  science 
on  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  the  preacher  pleads  for  a  frank  recognition  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  of  the  different  spheres  of  science  and  of  religion. 
Science  has  only  to  do  with  phenomena ;  it  does  not  seek  to  penetrate  behind  the  veil, 
bat  if  it  is  conscious  of  its  own  limitations,  it  does  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  is 
Doling  behind  the  veil  to  see.  And  on  the  other  hand,  religion  must  not  attempt 
to  gag  science  by  appealing  to  crude  literal  interpretations  of  the  early  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  There  are  discrepemcies  between  the  Biblical  accounts  of  creation  and  the 
established  results  of  modem  astronomy  and  paleontology,  discrepancies  which  it  is 
ponile  to  minimize.  Unless  we  hold  that  Holy  Scripture  was  intended  to  teach 
sdenoe  rather  them  religion,  the  evolution  of  species  rather  than  man's  way  to  God, 
ve  need  not  be  perturbed  by  the  existence  of  trifling  contradictions  such  as  these.  In 
these  sermons  Dr.  Driver  is  upon  very  well- worn  ground,  and  though  his  discussion  is 
ample  and  candid,  there  is  little  in  this  part  of  the  book  that  will  strike  many  readers 
at  nov^  We  observe  that  the  note  on  p.  24,  giving  references  to  the  English 
Tersions  of  the  Chaldean  ac<A>unt  of  tiie  creation,  is  repeated,  appcurently  through 
inadvertence,  on  p.  170. 

Sermon  iv.,  on  the  *'  Growth  of  Belief  in  a  Future  State,"  is  really  an  elaborate 
aaaay  on  its  subject.  A  brief  summary  is  given  of  the  passages  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
vhich  bear  on  this  topic ;  and,  what  is  less  well  known  and  more  interesting,  the  doctrine^ 
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ci  a  fQiare  as  set  forih  in  the  Targams  is  folly  illnstrated  by  citations.  This  chBfkat 
ii  fall  of  instruction  on  an  obsonre  and  difficult  subject,  and  will  well  repay  pemsaL 
We  have  left  onrselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  masterly  discourses  on  the 
Prophets  of  Israel,  their  moral  ideals,  their  state  policy,  and  their  historical 
significance ;  but  enough  has  probably  been  said  to  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
important  volumes  on  the  Old  Testament  that  has  appeared  for  some  time.  For  the 
•problems  touched  here  are  not  mere  literary  or  historical  problems,  as  are  most  of 
those  treated  in  Dr.  Driver's  more  elaborate  treatise,  the  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  they  are  religioua  problems.  The  subjects, 
many  of  them,  are  subjects  on  which  every  religious  man  who  thinks  must  have  an 
opinion.  Does  the  Old  Testament  really  point  forward  to  Christ?  Is  it  nothing  but  a 
record  of  a  wonderful  national  life,  or  is  it  the  overture  to  the  Hymn  of  BedemptioD  ? 
These  are  great  questions,  and  they  are  questions  with  which  the  most  serious 
interests  are  involved.  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D. 

THE  DOCTBINE  OP  THE  PBOPHETS:  The  Warburtoniah  Lectures  for 
1886-1890.  By  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Enolibh  theological  literature  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  well  endowed  with 
works  of  high  excellence  in  varied  departments  of  the  field  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  It 
is  unnecesscury  to  refer  to  the  contributions  on  this  subject  by  Profs.  Boberiison 
Smith,  Cheyne,  Driver,  Davidson,  and  Adam  Smith.  And  now  another  work  on  the 
same  attractive  theme  furnishes  a  clear  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the  main 
interest  in  the  deeper  study  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  present  time  is  tending. 
This  tendency  is  the  result  of  several  causes.  Of  these  the  most  potent  is  the  most 
subtle  and  least  obvious.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Higher  Criticism,  having 
diminished  the  value  of  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  of  the  Bible  as  an  exact 
and  methodical  presentation  of  the  actual  order  of  Israel's  national  development,  has 
at  the  same  time  raised  the  moral  as  well  as  historic  importance  of  Israel's  prophets 
as  contributors  to  the  growth  of  religion  to  a  level  never  previously  recognized.  The 
nnique  position  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  as  standing  midway  between  the  stages 
of  Israel's  development,  represented  by  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxL-xxiiL) 
and  by  Deuteronomy,  has  only  been  adequately  realized  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  trio  of  prophets  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah  were  the  minds  that  wrought  out  the 
evolution  of  Israelite  religion  from  a  tribal  to  a  universal  faith  in  the  terrible  Sturm- 
nnd-Drang  period  of  Western  Asian  politics. 

Moreover,  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  we  discover  elements  of 
teaching  which  are  not  to  be  found  stated  with  like  explicitness  anywhere  else  in  the 
Bible.  In  this  respect  the  Prophets  Posteriores  discharge  a  function  which  neither 
T6rah,  Hagiographa,  or  even  the  New  Testament  can  be  said  to  fulfil  in  equal  degree, 
and  this  constitutes  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  the  most  modem 
writings  in  Scripture.  In  the  great  age-long  controversy  between  Biches  and  Poverty 
the  Hebrew  prophet  spoke  forth  with  no  uncertain  soimd  while  the  Hebrew  priest  was 
dumb,  and  the  former  exalted  righteous  conduct  to  a  position  which  had  hitherto  been 
usurped  by  ritual.  Through  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  the  character  of 
Jehovah  was  distinctly  set  forth  as  constituted  by  the  eternal  ethical  principles  of 
justice,  which  exalted  Him  to  a  position  of  imiversality  and  permanence  that  far 
transcended  that  of  all  other  deities  that  were  worshipped  in  that  stormy  age. 

The  present  work  is  in  some  respects  disappointing.    Neither  on  the  side  of 
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popular  exposition,  that  brings  the  teachings  of  Hebrew  prophecy  into  yivid  relation 
with  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour,  nor  on  the  side  of  historical  exposition, 
whereby  the  genesis  and  growth  of  ideas  are  adequately  set  forth  and  explained,  can 
Prof.  Kirkpatrick  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  t<2  our  present  knowledge.  This 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  function  has  already  been  adequately  dis- 
charged by  Prof.  Adam  Smith's  work  on  Isaiah  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by 
such  treatises  as  Duhm's  Theologie  der  Propheten  and  Bobertson  Smithes  Prophets  of 
ItraeL  Doubtless  it  is  difficult  to  occupy  the  field  once  more  with  real  advantage 
i^ien  so  much  has  been  written  during  recent  years  of  excellent  quality,  both  in  this 
eoantry  and  abroad.  Nevertheless,  on  the  critical  questions  of  Joel,  Micah,  Obadiah, 
md  Zechariah,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vexatiB  qtupsiionea  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the 
kst  word  has  certainly  not  yet  been  said.  On  these  there  is  ample  room  for  a  work 
of  ripe  scholarship  that  shall  clearly  set  forth  the  best  results  that  have  yet  been 
ittaJTifM!,  and  shall  contribute  some  fresh  light  on  at  least  some  of  the  intricate 
questions  of  date  and  authorship.  , 

In  the  Preface  the  author  states  that  "  the  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  give  some 
aoooont  of  the  work  of  the  prophets  in  relation  to  their  own  times  ;  to  show,  letting 
each  of  them  as  far  possible  speak  for  himself,  the  contribution  made  by  each  to  the 
progress  of  revelation."  Thus,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  task  which  the  writer  sets 
himself,  the  problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism  at  once  arise  in  the  determination  of 
^  age  to  which  the  prophetic  oracles  are  to  be  assigned  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
(0  the  adequate  interpretation  of  their  contents.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  regret  that  the 
critical  and  exegetical  notes  to  the  lectures  have  been  reserved  "  for  a  more  suitable 
resting-place  elsewhere."  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  treatment  of  so  large  a 
mbjecY  as  Hebrew  prophetic  literature  in  the  compass  of  680  short  pages  is  somewhat 
meagre  and  superficial. 

It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  keep  in  mind  the  limitations  which  the 
nthor  has  imposed  upon  himself  as  to  space  and  treatment,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  determined  at  the  outset  by  the  conditions  of  the  Warburtonian  lectures  them- 
selves. The  Introduction  has  favourably  impressed  us.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
sobriety  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  vision  that  characterize  the  remarks  upon  the 
present  attitude  of  thoughtful  minds  on  the  subject  of  miracle  and  prophetic  fulfil- 
moA  as  evidences  of  religious  truth,  and  on  the  rights  of  criticism.  The  following 
paaagea  are  illustrative : — 

"  For  example,  the  preiliction  of  a  Josiah  or  a  Cyrus  by  name  centuries  before  they  were 
bom  was  at  one  time  regaixicd  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  record.  Such 
predietiona  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  remarkable  proof  that  the  prophets  who  delivered  them 
Tcre  tiie  agents  of  an  omniscient  being,  if  we  could  be  stuo  that  they  were  really  predictions. 
Bat  the  Book  of  Kings  did  not  take  ita  present  fonn  till  after  the  I'eign  of  Josiah,  and  the 
aoM  of  Joaiah  may  easily  have  been  an  addition  to  the  original  narrative,  while  many  argu- 
iMots  combine  to  prove  that  the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  wore  not  written  until 
tiM  lifetime  of  Cyrus.  But  even  when  circumstantial  predictions  can  be  authenticated,  they 
aaoot  be  held  to  possess  the  importance  that  was  once  attached  to  them.  Isolated  predictions  of 
this  kind  give  us  little  infonnation  as  to  tho  character  and  purposes  of  God.  They  may  serve 
to  attract  attention,  and  appeal  to  the  temper  of  mind  which  seeks  for  a  sign,  but  they  will  not 
srtiify  the  more  thoughtful  student  For  him  the  contemplation  of  the  wider  chai-ac ten? lies 
rf prophecy  aa  a  whole  will  furnish  a  more  solid  if  less  startling  proof  of  its  Divine  origin  " 
(p.  10). 

To  the  devout  students  o£  Scripture,  who  view  the  recent  developments  of  the 
ffi|^  Criticism  with  serious  alarm,  we  commend  the  seasonable  counsel  oontained 
oiipage22: — 
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**  A  prejudice  is  BometiDies  raised  against  the  conclusions  of  criticism  hy  the  allegation 
that  it  springs  ultimately  from  a  desire  to  deny  the  predictive  character  of  prophecy.  It  ii 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  a  motive  with  some  of  its  advocates.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
others.  They  do  not  start  with  any  theory  of  the  impossibility  of  prediction.  For  them— to 
take  a  concrete  example— the  question  with  regard  to  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah 
is  not  whether  Isaiah  could  have  uttered  the  predictions  they  contain,  but  whether  the 
historical  situation  presumed  is  that  of  Isaiah's  lifetime,  whether  the  style  is  such  that  these 
chapters  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  as  the  acknowledged 
prophecies  of  Isaiah.'* 

The  space  which  is  at  our  disposal  is  insufficient  for  the  citation  of  an  interesting 
passage  on  page  24,  in  which  the  method  and  conditions  of  literary  composition  are 
decurly  set  forth  and  illustrated.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  more  quotation 
in  which  the  historic  relation  of  legislative  T6rah  to  Prophecy  is  expounded  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words : — 

"While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  earliest  prophets  bear  testimony  to  the  antiqui^  of 
Jehovah's  revelation'of  Himself  to  Israel,  on  the  other  hand  they  cannot  be  held  to  aflbrd 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form.  They  do  not  appeal  to  a  written 
law  as  the  recognized  standard  of  conduct  The  *  law '  or  *  instmction '  of  Jehovah  of  which 
they  speak  is  the  equivalent  of  His  '  word.'    It  is  oral,  and  not  written.   It  deals  with  morality, 

not  with  ceremonial.     No  doubt  a  sacrificial  system  was  in  full  operation Bat 

the  whole  drift  of  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  prophets  indicates  that  the  law,  both  moral  and 
ceremonial,  was  still  in  process  of  growth,  and  though  portions  both  of  the  legal  and  historical 
elements  of  the  Hexateuch  probably  already  existed  in  writing,  other  portions  were  still  pre 
served  by  oral  tradition.  In  fact,  we  must  think  of  'the  Law '  and  'the  Prophets '  as  con- 
comitant rather  than  successive  disciplines  "  (p.  28). 

Probably,  the  most  questionable  portion  of  the  whole  book  is  to  be  found 
in  Lectures  ii.  and  iii.,  which  deal  with  the  prophets  of  the  pre- Assyrian  period.  It 
is  certainly  a  refreshing  experience  to  find  a  Hebrew  scholar  who  has  the  courage  to 
vindicate  an  early  pre-Exilian  date  for  any  portion  of  Old  Testament  literature.  And 
when  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  in  this  last  decade  of  the  century,  has  the  courage  to  charge 
a  whole  army  of  Old  Testament  scholars  in  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  place  Joel,  as 
well  as  Obadiah,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century,  we  can  only  exclaim  with  the 
French  general,  c'  e$t  magnifique  !  But  I  am  afraid  we  must  also  join  the  latter  in 
adding,  mwU  ce  n*e$t  paa  la  guerre.  In  the  first  place,  does  not  the  writer  weaken 
his  position  by  taking  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  as  an  entirety  ?  For,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  argument  from  canonical  order  which  the  writer  employs  in  the 
case  of  Joel  does  not  apply  here.  Moreover,  the  skilful  array  of  proofs  for  the 
priority  of  Obadiah  to  Jeremiah  is  acknowledged  by  Comill  himself,  but  only  as  it 
applies  to  the  Ur-Obadiah,  In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  Joel  as  a  buttress  to  the 
author's  argument  for  the  eaxly  date  of  Obadiah  certainly  lends  no  strength.  Even 
Biehm,  the  devout  and  scholarly  critic,  who  refiected  the  best  conservatism  twent}* 
years  ago,  pronoimces  the  date  of  authorship  of  Joel's  prophecies  "  sehr  streitig." 
For  they  are  confessedly  utterly  destitute  of  the  usual  features  which  distinguish  a 
pre-Exilian  oracle  (references  to  religious  syncretism,  high  places,  social  laxity,  to  the 
Northern  Kingdom  as  an  existing  state,  to  Assyria  as  a  hostile  power,  &c.).  Lastly, 
their  contents  and  style  hardly  point  to  the  ninth  centaury.  It  is  true  that  the  book 
presents  no  points  of  contact  with  the  Priestercodex.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
several  references  to  J  E  (comp.  especially  ii.  18  with  Exod.  xxxiv.  6),  while 
the  careful  investigations  of  Holzinger'  on  the  language  of  the  prophet  render  the 
later  date  of  composition  at  least  more  probable.    But  the  evidence  on  this  lail 

«  ^  Zcitschrift  far  die  AlUestainentliche  WissLiiechaft^  1889,  pp.  89- 129. 
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Head  is  hat  from,  decisive.^    On  tho  general  question  of  authorship  and  date,  see  Prof. 
DftTidson  in  Ea^ositor,  March,  1888,  pp.  203,  foil. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  work  is  well  provided  with  all  the  best  results 
of  coneiform  research  as  embodied  in  the  works  of  Sayce  and  Schrader.  I  re^et» 
however,  to  see  the  Assyrian  monarch  of  the  eighth  century  still  called  Tiglath 
Pileser  11.  Unfortimately,  when  the  first  volume  of  Schrader's  work  in  English 
dress  was  being  printed  (1884),  the  designation  Tiglath  Pileser  III.  had  not  become 
current,  and,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  the  old  designation  was  maintained 
throughout  both  volmnes.  The  correct  form  is,  however,  given  in  the  Additions  and 
Corrections,  vol.  IL,  p.  xi. 

On  p.  174  foil,  there  is  a  useful  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  hoUneaa. 
I  believe  that  the  author  starts  from  the  right  point  of  view  on  this  difficult 
and  obscure  subject.  He  makes  the  Hebrew  word  primaArily  an  attribute  of  Deity 
which  afterwcyrds  came  to  be  attached  to  all  objects  and  persons  immediately  related 
to  Deity.  *'  God  is  holy ; — ^persons,  places,  and  things  set  apart  for  His  service  are 
hdy  by  virtue  of  that  consecration''  (p.  175).  In  this  connection  the  quotation 
of  CIS.  L,  p.  14,  is  apposite,  though  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  fourth  century. 
Whether  the  signification  was  originally  "  separation  **  I  regard  as  doubtful.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  -a  subject  to  which  I  have  abeady  drawn  attention  in  these 
pages. 

There  is  a  useful  analysis  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Proto-Isaiah  on  pp.  196-200. 
The  dates  assigned  to  the  Oracles  in  nearly  every  case  appear  to  us  to  be  sound.    But 
we  cannot  ooncur  in  regarding  Isaiah  xii.  as  pre-ExiUan  (p.  198,  footn.  1).    The  - 
parallel  in  Exodus  xv.  hardly  conducts  us  to  such  a  conclusion.    For  that  poem 
ttdubits  traces  of  late  Exilian  or  post-Exilian  influences. 

The  treatment  of  the  prophecies  of  Micah  lies  along  conservative  lines.  The 
writer  sees  no  serious  break  between  chapters  iii.  and  iv.,  for,  in  his  classification  of 
eootents,  the  second  division  of  the  Oracles  consists  of  chapters  iii.-v.  Indeed,  he 
ttates  that  his  somewhat  full  analysis  has  been  given  '*  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  the  book  is  not  that  disconnected  collection  of  fragments,  or  the  patchwork  that 

it  is  sometimes  represented  as  being In  all  probability  it  consists  of  discourses 

defivered  on  different  occasions  and  under  different  circumstances  "  (p.  227).  But  the 
eoDdnding  words  of  the  author  (p.  280),  in  reference  to  chapters  vi.,  vii.,  betray  the 
weakness  of  his  position :  "  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  the  eurguments  in  favour  of  a 
later  date  have  considerable  weight,  and  the  possibility  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
different  author  must  be  allowed.'* 

I  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  treatment  of  the  prophets  of  the  Chaldean  period. 
Bespecting  the  discussion  on  p.  248  of  the  date  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  I  entirely 
fissent  from  both  argument  and  conclusion.  I  cannot  understand  how  Canon 
Kirkpatrick  can  assert  in  the  footnote  *'  the  later  date  623  [as  opposed  to  his  own 
proposed  date  640]  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  description  of  the  power  of 
Ai^ria  as  atiU  unimpaired,'*  Surely  Nahum  iii.  13, 18,  points  in  precisely  the  opposite 
Erection.  Again,  the  language  of  i.  14,  ii.  1  (Heb.),  can  only  apply  to  Judah  during 
^  reformation-period  of  Josiah's  reign.  To  assume  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
author  is  a  lame  device.  Wellhausen's  arguments  (Skizzen  und  Vora/rbeiten  Heft, 
Y.  p.  159)  in  discussing  the  significance  of  Nahum  iii.  8  foil,  must  be  regarded  as 
dedsire  in  favour  of  a  later  rather  than  earlier  date,  when  Assyrians  power  was 
cnnnbling  and  her  "people had  become  women  "  (iii.  13).    Steiner  rightly  argues  that 

1  The  influence  of  J£  can  hardly  have  been  felt  eailier  than  700  b.0.  * 
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the  tremendous  cataatrophe  of  Thebes  would  still  remain  a  yivid  recollection  even 
then  (notwithstanding  Schrader*8  and  Wellhaosen's  objections). 

The  discussion  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.,  with  their  complex  and  often  baffling  problems, 
I  regard  as  the  best  in  the  book.  The  author's  suggestion  that  }V  *103  Stu  (ix.  18) 
is  a  later  gloss  of  the  Maccabssan  age  (p.  478)  is  partially  on  the  right  track.  Stade 
admits  that  it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  underlying  older  oracles  which  have  been 
re-edited  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.o.  I  would  suggest  that  p^  is  here 
a  substitution  for  the  earlier  ^IC^  But  to  this  difficult  subject  I  hope  to  return  on  & 
later  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  drastic  expedient  of  cancelling  the  phrsse 
**  against  thy  sons,  O  Greece  *'  out  of  the  text  does  not  oonmiend  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment, since  the  phrase  fW  "ifyi  ^Trrc^\  rendains  too  bald  an  expression  and  lacks 
its  natura]  complement.  The  parallel,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18,  cited  by  Canon  Eirkpatrick 
(and  by  Hitzig  before  him)  for  its  use  of  the  Poel,  contains  a  precisely  similar 
complement.  Moreover,  Wellhausen*s  probable  suggestion  in  his  recent  work 
(quoted  above)  that  r7p  ^^3X  in  the  following  verse  is  an  evident  corruption  for 
....  ^)3,  in  which  the  IV  ^yi  are  again  referred  to,  is  another  eurgoment  far 
retaimng  the  clause  in  question. 

Yet  with  all  the  limitations  of  this  work  there  is  niuch  within  its  pages  thai 
affords  us  sincere  pleeisure.  We  heartily  commend  its  devout  spirit,  its  sobriety  on 
matters  of  criticism — above  all  its  acceptance  of  the  best  ascertained  results  of 
modem  scholai'ship,  notably  in  its  treatment  of  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  xl.-lxvL  (though 
here  a  few  words  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  concluding  chapters  would  have  been 
desirable).  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  heartily  commend  the  thoughtful  concluding 
chapter,  which  gathers  up  into  a  brief  compass  some  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy  in  reference  to  Christ  as  its  ultimate  fulfilment. 

OwxN  G.  WHiTBHouaa. 
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Saist  Peter  and  the  Fibst  Years  of 
Christiakitt.  By  the  Abbe  Constant 
FouABD.  Traxifllated  from  the  secood 
editioii  with  the  author^s  saDclioQ  by 
Geoiye  F.  X  Griffith.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  New 
York  and  London  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  18»2,  pp.  xxvl.,  422.  870,  $2. 

This  book,  the  production  of  a  Catholic 
who  has  written  a  Life  of  Christ  which 
has  passed  through  live  editions  in  the 
French  and  three  in  the  English,  will  add 
not  a  little  to  the  fame  of  its  author.  Only 
one  other  work  do  we  know  which  can 
compete  with  it  in  fulness  of  detail  and 
breadth  of  research — the  excellent  book  of 
ProfesB3r  Fisher  on  "  The  Beginnings  of 
Christianity." 

Abbe  Fouard  confines  his  attention  to  the 
period  between  the  resurrection  of  our 
Loid  and  the  death  of  Peter.  He  has  taken 
the  book  of  the  Acts  as  the  foundation, 
and  has  gathered  from  all  sides  rays  and 
beams  of  light,  focusing  them  upon  the 
ereols  related  in  Luke's  narrative  until  the 
latter  stands  out  in  astonishing  clearness 
and  with  great  sharpness  of  outline.  His 
citations  cov^er  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
htetatore.  Josephus.  Philo,  the  Sibylline 
Orades,  Cicero,  Ovrid,  Suetonius,  Tacitus, 
Strabo,  Herodotus,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Horace, 
Perseus,  Lucan,  Plutarch,  Martial,  Bossuet, 
Cornelius  &  Lapide,  Lightfoot,  Renan,  and 
our  own  Robinson  are  a  mere  corporars 
foard  from  the  host  of  writers  of  almost 
"every  land  and  tongue"  who,  under  the 
ftiept  manipulation  of  our  author,  throw 
light  on  the  early  Church.  Of  course  thfe 
whole  body  of  patristic  literature  is  laid 
under  contribution,  and  even  from  the  Tal- 
mod  are  drawn,  time  and  again,  confirma- 
tory indications  of  the  truth  of  Luke's 
itory. 

And  yet  the  book  is  not  a  potpourri  of 
dkjointed  quotations,  a  mHange  of  point- 
lev  references.  The  abb6  has  made  such 
nse  of  his  authorities  that  even  out  of 
heathen  darkness  stray  gleams  are  gathered 
to  iUnmine  the  period  between  30  and  67 
i.a 

Probably  nowhere,  not  even  in  the  pic- 
toresque  Renan  or  the  graphic  Schttrer,  is 
there  to  be  found  so  viVid  a  portrayal  of 
the  enrironment  of  the  Church  in  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence 
u  is  given  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
TOlome  before  us  ;  nor  can  we  discover  a 
lifdier  picture  of  the  wonderful  favor 
whidi  met  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  in 
many  lands  than  is  given  in  the  third  chap- 
ter. '  In  these  chapters  the  author  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  hit  book  by  showing  how  attractive  to 


many  of  the  heathen  were  oven  the  rigid 
requirements  and  the  high  standard  of 
morality  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  how 
Christianity  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  Judaism  with  expand- 
ing prospects  and  realized  hopes.  The 
writer  thus  explains  the  paradox  that  while 
the  Jews  opposed  Chribtianity  by  all  the 
means  that  fanatical  hatred  could  suggest, 
yet  the  Jewish  ghettos  fostered  the  religion 
of  the  Nazarene  till  it  spread  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Jewish  quarter  in  every 
city. 

The  abb6  brings  into  strong  light  the  fact 
that  the  synagogue,  not  the  temple,  was 
the  model  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In  the 
course  of  his  study  he  devotes  a  chapter 
each  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 
He  holds  firmly  to  an  Aramaic  original  for 
the  former,  written  about  the  year  40,  and 
translated  into  Greek  by  Matthew  himself 
(although  others  also  translated  from  the 
Aramaic,  naturally  Matthew's  translation 
survived  the  rest).  His  position  regarding 
Mark's  gospel  is  that  it  is  independent,  was 
written  about  52,  sets  forth  Peter's  teach- 
ing, but  that  Peter  "  neither  hindered  nor 
encouraged"  its  composition.  He  is  in 
full  accord  with  his  Church  on  the  weight 
of  tradition,  and  agrees  very  closely  with 
Bishop  Westcott  regardfaig  the  **  Oral  Gos- 
pel " 

Of  course,  being  a  Romanist,  Abb6 
Fouard  holds  firmly  to  the  presence  of 
Peter  in  Rome,  and,  while  allowing  for  tho 
Gospel's  being  carried  to  Rome  by  Roman 
Jews  immediately  after  Pentecost,  makes 
Peter  the  real  founder  of  the  Church  in  the 
metropolis.  He  regards  it  as  an  established 
fact  that  Peter  went  to  Rome  in  the  year 
42.  and  was  driven  thence  by  the  edict  of 
Claudius  in  52.  returning  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  council  held  there  in  that  year.  The 
abbfi  attempts  to  prove  Peter's  presence  in 
Rome,  but  his  argument  fails  to  convince. 
He  has  contributed  nothing  new  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  has  not  touched  the  argument 
of  Lipsius  in  the  *'  JahrbUcher  fUr  Pro- 
test. Theologie"  for  1876.  The  chapter  on 
**  Saint  Peter's  Ministry  in  Rome"  begins 
with  the  sentence  :  **  The  details  of  Saint 
Peter's  ministry  in  Rome  are  filmost  en- 
tirely unknown."  Yet,  although  he  says 
in  the  next  sentence,  "  It  is  not  part  of  our 
plan  to  construct  a  story  out  of  suppositi- 
tious events,"  the  picture  drawn  in  that 
chapter  is  so  charming  and  has  such  an  air 
of  verisimilitude  that  the  reader  is  In  great 
danger  of  forjoretting  that  it  is  idealistic, 
not  realistic. 

Apropos  of  the  heated  discussion  now  in 
progress  in  Germany  over  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the 
author's  position  is  substantially  that  of 
Professor  Hamack.  He  grasps  the  evan- 
gelical truth  that  "  Revelation  has  its  his- 
tory and  doctrine  its  development."    He 
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shows  that  while  the  Scripnures  were  held 
to  be  too  sacred  to  be  altered  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  the  formula  of  belief  was  not 
regarded  as  unchaogeable.  Ue  places  the 
compositioa  of  the  fundament  of  the  creed 
in  Home  about  67,  not  in  Jerusalem  in  42. 

Naturally,  many  of  our  author's  positions 
we  cannot  accept.  Now  and  then  his  rea- 
soning is  ingeniously  fallacious,  as  when, 
6,g.t  p.  xi.,  he  "calls  in  evidence  .  .  .  the 
pontifical  catalogue"  of ''the  close  of  the 
second  century.  We  opened  our  eyes  at 
this,  never  having  heard  of  such  a  cata- 
logue, and  supposed  we  had  "  made  a  find. " 
But  a  foot-note  tells  u6  that  "  .  .  .  we  are 
led  to  i^fer"  that  this  pontifical  catalogue 
of  ''the  close  of  the  second  century," 
which,  let  us  not  forget,  does  not  exist, 
contained  so-and-so.  That  is,  there  is 
''called  in  evidence'*- -what?  A  fact? 
Not  at  all ;  merely  an  inference  I  Yet  this 
inference  is  the  basis  of  much  reasoning. 

But  the  blemishes  of  the  worls  are  so  few 
and  so  small  that  we  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend it  for  earnest  study.  Especially  is  it 
valuable  for  the  devotional  spirit  with 
which  it  is  pervaded.  We  wonder  whether 
it  would  not  be  profitable  for  us  Prot- 
estants to  read  more  books  by  Romanists, 
and  in  that  way  become  more  devout,  even 
though  we  were  less  critical. 

Qeorob  W.  Gilmorb. 

Brooklyn,  N.  F. 

The  Chukch  m  Relation  to  Sceptics  : 
a  Conversational  Guide  to  Evidential 
Work.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  J. 
Harrison,  B.D..  Evidential  Missioner 
of  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society, 
etc.  London  and  New  York :  IjOu^- 
mans.  Green  &  Co  ,  1892, 12mo,  pp.  xvi., 
841,  $2. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  been  lecturing  on 
Christian  evidences  for  twenty-three  years. 
His  audiences  have  been  expected  to  have 
in  them  many  unbelievers,  representing 
many  varieties  and  degrees  of  unbelief, 
who  have  had  the  right  of  putting  ques- 
tions to  the  lecturer  for  information  or  for 
argument.  He  has.  also,  had  many  a  pub- 
lic debate  with  champions  of  unbelief.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  necessary  for  him  to 
know  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  the 
ground  under  it,  the  territory  adjoining  it, 
and  the  atmosplicre  around  it,  to  answer  at 
once,  and  with  a  fulness  and  clearness  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  hearers 
often  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  any  and  all 
questions  arising  from  false  or  partial 
views,  from  misapprehension  or  misrepre- 
sentation. After  such  a  preparation  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that,  having  chosen 
to  put  in  print  his  method  and  some  of  his 
experiences,  his  book  should  prove  to  be 
exceptionally  interesting  and  useful. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  Mr. 
Harrison  is  qualified  to  write  helpfully  on 


this  subject  In  his  early  life  he  was  him- 
self under  the  cloud  and  misery  of  scepti- 
cism during  a  period  of  three  years.  Thus 
he  learoed.  in  the  school  of  experience, 
what  some  of  the  difficulties  of  sceptics 
are  ;  and  the  memory  of  those  years  of  his 
own  distress  is  strong  in  him  lo  keep  his 
patience  and  sympathy  unfailing  toward 
all  perversities  and  mistakes  of  men  weak 
in  faith  or  wandering  in  unbelief.  The 
spirit  of  the  author  appears,  indeed,  in  the 
aim  of  the  book  ;  ana  what  that  aim  is  ap- 
pears in  the  title,  *'  The  Church  in  Relation 
to  Sceptics."  To  ♦'sceptics,  "not  "scepti- 
cism.''^ And  throughout  the  book  it  is  al- 
ways noticeable  that  he  is  dealing  with  per- 
sons rather  than  with  opinions  and  propor- 
tions :  his  purpose  is,  not  to  win  his  case, 
but  to  win  his  antagonist ;  to  answer  ob- 
jections is  only  a  secondary  matter— the 
first  thing,  ''  the  thing  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  '  is  to  "  bnng  the  objector  to 
Christ" 

How  to  do  this  is  answered  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book  and  in  two  chapters  of 
^*  personal  experiences"  at  the  end.  The 
author  makes  Ills  suggestions  modestly, 
but  they  are  eminently  practical  and  wise. 
They  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
fuUv  tried.  Of  the  second  part  of  the 
book  it  may  be  noted  that  it  will  be  more 
serviceable  in  England  than  here.  It  is  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
"Secularists."  No  doubt,  however,  we 
have  in  this  country  enough  of  the 
*'  secularist"  spirit ;  and  the  closely  rea- 
soned argument  In  whicJi  Mr.  Harrison 
shows  how  false  and  empty  "Secular- 
ism" is  cannot  but  b^  instructive.  His 
conclusion  on  this  point  is  expressed  in  the 
following  words :  '*  We  have  seen  that 
Secularism  is  simply  atheism,  that  athe- 
ism  is  simply  a  negation,  and  that  that 
negation  is  wholly  unnecessanr  lo  our 
highest  welfare  in  our  present  lire.  Thoe 
are  many  ways  in  which  it  is  hostile  to  that 
welfare  ;  but  I  need  not  pursue  that.  It 
is  enough  to  see  that  it  has  entirely  failed 
to  make  good  its  objection  to  the  govern- 
ing presence  of  Theism  in  daily  life.  Secu- 
larism, however,  touches  one  with  such 
infinite  sadness  that  I  can  but  content 
myself  with  pointing  out  its  hoUowness 
without  one  added  word  of  censure.  Be- 
sides, insincerity  and  hardness  in  those 
who,  truly  or  falsely,  profess  to  believe  in 
God  give  only  too  much  excuse  for  those 
who  turn  wearily  from  the  Church  in  hope 
of  finding  refuge  in  something  else.  Argu- 
ment has,  I  hope,  its  use  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
living  witnesses  for  Christ  who  can  deal 
practicallv  with  the  problem  of  a  godless 
life.  In  logic  and  in  love,  every  Christian 
Theist  ought  to  be  a  Christian  saint.  The 
measure  in  which  we  resemble  Christ  will 
always  be  the  measure  in  which  we  disarm 
Secularism." 
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It  is  cleArly  seen  by  Mr.  Harrison  that  \i 
the  sceptic  is  to  be  brought  home  to  faith 
he  must  first  be  found.  The  wilderness  in 
which  he  is  lost  is  wide.  It  must  be  ascer- 
tained where  he  is ;  and,  if  possible,  tiie 
sceptic  liimself  must  be  made  to  see  where 
he  is,  and  how  he  came  there  ;  this  first,  if 
he  is  to  have  confidence  in  the  guide  and 
reasonable  understanding  of  the  path  lead- 
ing him  to  truth  and  safety. 

Tiie  third  division  of  the  book  is  given 
ap  to  tracing  out  and  exposing  some  of  the 
ways  by  which  men  are  carried  away  into 
scepticism— e.^.,  a  demand  is  made  that 
they  shall  accept  the  opinion  of  some  man 
or  some  party— a  mere  opinion,  nothing 
more— as  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  not  yielding  to  the  demand,  they 
ire  called,  or  the^r  think  themseWes  to  be, 
sceptics ;  or.  again,  the  faith  whicb  they 
reaUy  hav^e  is  better  than  that  temporary 
cff  local  form  of  Christianity  which  they 
are  not  ready  to  accept ;  or,  still  further, 
tiiey  may  have  been  nusled  into  supposioj^ 
that  the  results  of  modern  science,  and, 
indeed,  its  principles,  require  unbelief  in 
the  Christian  religion.  To  many  readers 
this  and  the  remaining  division  will  be  Uie 
most  inierealing  portions  of  the  book. 
They  bring  under  review  such  subjects  as 
the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Im- 
mntability  of  Natural  Law,  Miracles  and 
Answers  to  Prayer,  the  Divine  Personality, 
Agnosticism  and  Evolution.  It  is,  perhaps, 
SMierfluous  to  say  that  one  may  not  always 
be  satisfied  with  our  author's  treatment  of 
s  great  question  ;  that  on  such  a  subject, 
for  example,  as  that  of  our  Lord's  knowl- 
ed|r^  or  on  any  deep  matter  of  the  Incar- 
natioa,  one  would  prefer  to  read  Athana- 
iios  or  Lea  And  some  readers  will  think 
tbey  have  Just  reason  for  criticism  in  that 
tb^  are  at  times  left  with  a  conjecture 
when,  it  will  seem  to  them,  there  might  be 
aad  ooi^t  to  be  a  strong  conclusion.  StiU, 
bis  aim  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  his 
work  be  judged  by  its  adaptation  to  its 
»wn  purpose.  And  thus  viewed,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  of  great  value  :  a  book  of 
msrk ;  of  encouragement  and  hope :  to 
Ktpticft— not  wllf  ulfy  and  viciously  such — 
'opeaing  a  way  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
ttd  soggesting  to  believing  men  something 
—it  maj  be  in  manner  and  spirit,  it  may 
be  a  the  form  or  substance  of  an  argument 
—which  shall  be  serviceable  to  mem  in 
tWr  work  for  the^  Christian  faith. 

SvLVBSTBB  Clarke. 

BerkiUft  IHtinity  School. 

Pmsbttkriaks.  a  Popular  Narrative  of 
their  Origin.  Progress,  Doctrines  and 
Achievements.  By  Rev.  Gborob  P. 
Hats,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Introduc- 
tioiii  by  Rev  John  Hall,  D.D..  LL.D., 
and  Rev.    William   E.    Moore.    D.D., 


LL.D.  New  York :  J.  A.  Hill  &  Co., 
.  1892,  8vo,  pp.  644. 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Hays  tells  us  :  "  I'his 
book  is  for  church-members,  officers,  and 
busv  pastors,  rather  than  for  theological 
professors  or  private  antiquarians.**  We 
are  glad  that  theological  professors  are  net 
debarred  from  the  pleasure  of  reading  it, 
for  the  pleasure  of  so  doing  is  real  and 
great. 

Such  a  book  was  needed.  There  was  a 
niche  just  ready  to  receive  it,  and  Dr. 
Hays  has  filled  it  in  a  most  admirable  man- 
ner. It  is  iust  such  a  book  as  pastors  will 
be  delighted  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
people,  that  they  may  know  what  they 
need  to  know  about  their  own  church.  It 
is  a  book  that  the  people  will  read,  for  it 
is  written  in  Dr.  Hays*  racy  and  interesting 
style.  To  give  an  account  of  the  other 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  country  was 
a  happy  thought,  which  has  been  weU  car- 
ried out  by  an  eminent  minister  of  each 
one  of  those  denominations  writing  a  sketch 
of  his  own  church.  Dr.  M.  D.  Hoge's 
account  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  makes  us  still  regret  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  separation,  and  the  van- 
ishing hope,  as  it  seems,  of  a  reunion.  In 
the  histoid  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  Drs.  Howard  and  Hubbert,  the 
differences  of  that  church  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  family  in  doc- 
trine are  definitely  and  sharply  drawn. 
They  claim  to  have  found  the  true  via  media 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianisui.  The 
same  thing  was  attempted  long  ago  by 
Richard  Baxter,  and  was  known  as  Bax- 
terianism,  which  was  not  very  long  lived. 
How  long  it  may  continue  to  be  so  now, 
time  alone  will  reveal*  One  cannot  read 
this  history  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Church  without  being  reminded  of 
some  of  the  tendencies  in  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  present  time. 

We  think  Dr.  Hays  has  been  generally 
fair  and  impartial  to  all  the  varied  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
reliable  historian.  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
book  has  failed  to  detect  any  departure 
from  strict  historical  accuracy.  Some  of 
the  institutions  of  learning  will  think  that 
scant  justice  has  been  done  them ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  have  giveu 
them  all  the  space  they  would  have  liked 
would  have  increased  the  size  and  cost  of 
(he  work.  No  history  ever  does  or  can  re- 
late everything.  And,  therefore,  all  his- 
tory is  and  must  be  more  or  less  eclec- 
tic. Something  must,  therefore,  be  treated 
briefiy  or  not  at  all.  The  publishers  have 
in  general  done  their  part  well.  The  paper 
is  good,  the  printing  excellent,  and  the  gen- 
eral make-up  attractive.  Concerning  the 
illustrations,  which  ordinarily  make  a  book 
so  much  more  attractive,  we  cannot  say  so 
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much.  They  are  well  chosen,  and  some 
of  them,  like  John  Knox  and  Rev.  Y\n\% 
Ewing,  are  good  enough  ;  but  some  others 
are  very  bad.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
stronger  lines  and  lack  of  shading  they  are 
without  expression,  and  remind  one  of  the 
ghosts  of  departed  worthies. 

In  spite  of  this  drawback  the  book  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  bv  thou- 
sands, and  is  worthy  of  being  read  by  all 
Presbyterians  everywhere.  We  heartily 
congratulate  Dr.  Hays  on  the  sucoessful 
issue  of  his  undertakmg. 

William  Alexandbb. 

Ban  Fh'aneiseo  Theological  Seminary, 
Bunny  Bide,  Col, 


Brief  Reyibws  and  Noticbs, 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  City  and  the  Land  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  volume  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  it  contains  a  course  of  seven 
lectures  on  the  work  of  the  **  Fund  "  as  it 
has  been  prosecuted  for  many  years.  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1892,  8vo,  pp.  288.) 
**  Ancient  Jerusalem"  is  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  whose  name  will  ever  be 
connected  with  the  underground  researches 
beneath  the  Holy  City  which  reveled  so 
much  to  Bible  students.  **  The  Future  of 
Palestine"  is  the  topic  of  Major  Conder's 
lecture.  If  it  be  true  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  present  is  a  qualification  of 
the  modem  prophet.  Major  Conder  is  com- 
petent. At  all  events,  he  elves  much  con- 
temporary information.  Canon  Tristram's 
lecture  was  upon  '*  The  Natural  History  of 
Palestine,"  and  Walter  Besant,  known  in 
this  country  as  a  noTelist,  but  long  the  ac- 
complished secretarv  of  the  **  Fund."  gives 
a  very  interesting  sketch  of  '*  The  General 
Work  of  the  Society."  Dr.  William 
Wrieht,  well  known  as  a  writer  upon 
Hittite  subjects,  gives  a  polemical  paper 
upon  **  The  Hittites,"  in  which  he  reviews 
some  of  the  facts  given  in  uis  former  pub- 
lications, and  pours  scorn  upon  those  who 
were  hardy  enough  to  express  their  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of 
his  early  conjectures.  **  The  Story  of  a 
*  Tell  "Ms  told  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
the  well-known  excavator,  who  has  been 
named  as  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of 
Egyptolo^  founded  by  the  late  Miss  Ed- 
wards. The '  *  Tell  * '  was  the  mound  which 
concealed  and  contained  the  remnants  of 
the  old  city  of  Lachish,  and  the  account  of 
the  discoveries  begun  by  Petrie  and  con- 
tinued by  Bliss  reads  like  a  romance.  It  is 
of  interest  to  add  a  fact  not  mentioned  by 
Professor  Petrie — that  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Bliss  is  an  American  (though  a  native  of 
Syria)  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He 
has  already  done  excellent  work  in  Pales- 


tinian exploration.  The  final  lecture  was 
on  *'  The  Modern  Traveller  hi  PalcstiDe," 
by  Canon  Dalton.  It  is  all  too  brSel^  bat 
full  of  useful  suggestions  for  thosawho 
would  profit  by  a  journey  through  the 
Holy  Land.  Tne  lectures  themselves  and 
the  book  thus  published  are  calculated  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  ex- 

Eloration  of  Palestine.  The  work  is  only 
egun.  The  vistas  of  pCMsibility,  such  ts 
that  mentioned  by  Petrie  in  connection 
with  Greek  influence  in  Palestine  in  early 
times,  are  almost  endless,  and  are  immense- 
ly attractive.  The  book  should  be  widely 
read. 

From  Randolph  <&  Company  we  have 
received  four  little  volumes  of  considera- 
ble value  and  interest.  They  are  the  first 
issues  of  a  series  of  "  Quild  and  Bible  Clan 
Text-Books"  issued  under  the  editordkip 
of  Professor  Charteris,  of  Edinburgh,  (m 
behalf  of  the  **  Life  and  Work  Committee 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  The  titles 
are  The  New  Testament  and  Its  Writer*, 
by  Rev.  Jl  A,  JTClymont,  B.D.  (pp.  vL, 
155) ;  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences,  by 
Alexander  Stewart,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  in  the  Universily  of 
Aberdeen  (pp.  ix.,  94) ;  Life  and  Condwi, 
by  /.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Edin- 
burgh (pp.  viii.,  114);  and  TJie  Church  cf 
Scotland,  a  sketch  of  its  history,  by  Rev. 
Pearson  ITAdam  Muir,  of  Edinburgh  (pp. 
iv..  98).  The  first  is  a  brief,  clear  and  yet 
satisfactory  introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but 
it  has  been  performed  with  credit,  and  the 
book  is  one  which  will  be  found  useful  in 
the  hands  of  Bible-class  scholars  and  Sab- 
bath-school teachers.  The  second  volume 
is  one  which  pastors  will  find  useful  and 
instructiye  in  leading  the  studies  of  classes 
of  young  men.  Ltfe  and  Conduct  is  a 
handbook  for  instruction  in  Christian  liv- 
ing and  in  ethics.  It  is  admurably  written 
and  will  be  found  helpful.  The  Utft  is  s 
brief  history  which  in  short  space  gives 
one  a  compact  view  of  the  Scotch  Church 
from  the  beginning  onward.  It  is  vety 
vivid,  in  view  of  its  brevity,  and  deserves 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  has  alreadj 
enjoyed.  The  same  statement  might  be 
made  of  the  other  three  volumes  men- 
tioned. 

Studies  in  the  Book.  Old  Testament- 
First  Series.  Genesis.  By  Professor  .Bieww 
F.  Weidner,D.D,  (New  York  and  Chica- 
go :  Revell  Co.,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  141,  $1.) 
Though  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Mr.  Moody's  Bible  Institute,  this 
volume  is  intended  for  use  in  Bible  dasses 
and  in  colleges  where  thB  English  Bible  is 
studied.  It  is  not  a  commentary  nor  s 
question  book,  but  a  combination  of  both. 
The  author  relies  mednly*  upon  Delitzsch 
and  Keil,  with  occasional   references  to 
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Mnrphy.  and  a  few  others.  The  position 
occnpled  bv  the  author  is  conservative, 
holdiag  to  Mosaic  authorship  with  the  use 
of  docoments,  but  the  critical  partition  is 
eDtirely  reiected.  For  convenience  in  mak- 
ing notes  It  is  interleaved. 

A.  Httle  volume  of  no  small  interest  to 
Presbyterians  historically  inclined  is  en- 
titled The  Ohureh  on  the  Elieabeth  Biver : 
a  memorial  of  the  210th  anniversary  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norfolk, 
?a.,  1682-1892.  (Richmond:  Whittet& 
ffliepperson,  12mo,  pp.  80.)  It  was  by 
some  supposed  that  the  Elizabeth  River 
(iarch  was  the  first  of  Presbyterian 
lurches  in  America,  but  investigation 
has  disproved  this  view.  The  history  of 
both  church  and  pastors  is  of  interest, 
oefertheless.  even  if  the  highest  claim  that 
can  be  justified  for  the  church  is  that  *'  it 
is  not  only  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church 
in  Virginia,  but  the  oldest  within  the 
brands  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Chorch." 

Sme  American  Churchmen,  by  Frederic 
Cook  Morehouse  (Milwaukee:  Young 
(^Tirchman  Co.,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  240, 
ID,'  is  a  collection  of  biographical 
gketdies  of  Bishops  Seabury,  White,  Ho- 
but.  Chase,  Doane,  Hopkins,  and  Kem- 
per, and  of  Drs.  Muhlenberg,  Breck,  and 
DeKoven.  It  is  printed  in  large  type,  and 
the  book  is  of  considerable  size,  though 
tbe  sketches  are  nearly  all  quite  brief. 
They  are,  however,  appreciative  so  far  as 
they  go,  and  give  at  least  a  partial  idea  of 
the  men  in  question.  But  they  are  too 
brief  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  adult 
readers. 

Mjf  Septuagint  is  the  smgular  title  by 
which  Dr.  Charles  Force  Deems,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  this  citv, 
aUls  his  latest  publication.  (Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Co..  12mo,  pp.  208.)  The  name 
▼as  sugg^ted  by  the  lact  that  the  contents 
of  the  book  have  been  prepared  since  the 
author's  seventy -second  birthday  anniver- 
*ry.  The  [Meces  thus  given  to  the  world 
brttthe  the  genial  spirit  of  the  man  who 
daims  one  of  the  longest  pastorates  in  the 
dty.  It  is  with  regret  that  one  is  called 
opon  to  note  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  he  is  laid  aside  from  active  labor. 
The  characteristic  which  strikes  one  in 
this  Tolume  is  the  breadth  of  view  which 
the  author  takes  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  would  be 
well  if  others  could  learn  of  him  the  sound- 
Bess  of  view  and  sweetness  of  temper  here 
displayed. 

Matt  Becerend  John  Hughes,  First  Arch- 
IMop  of  New  York.  By  Henry  A,  Brann, 
D.D..rectorofSt.  Agnes' Church.  (*' Mak- 
««of  America"  series.  New  York  :  Dodd 
*  Mead,  1882.  12mo,  pp.  182,  $1.)    Dr. 


Brann  has  presented  a  ^sympathetic  account 
of  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  has  recounted 
in  brief  outline  a  very  remarkable  career  ; 
but  even  in  this  representation  are  to  be 
seen  the  grounds  upon  which  antagonism 
was  aroused  in  many  quarters.  Neverthe- 
less one  is  compelled  to  admire  the  forceful 
characteristics  of  the  man  and  the  high 
estimate  which  he  placed  upon  his  prerog- 
atives. The  author  has  scarcel^r  done  him- 
self justice  in  point  of  literary  finish,  though 
allowance  must  be  made  for  certain  blem- 
ishes on  account  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  space.  Protestant  readers  will 
take  ofifence  at  some  of  the  epithets  used, 
which  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the 
book,  and  which  might  easily  have  been 
omitted. 

The  Story  of  Sicily,  Phoenician,  Greek, 
and  Roman.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  (New York:  Putnam's 
Sons,  1892.  12mo,  pp.  x?i.,  378,  $1.50.) 
Professor  Freeman  was  undoubtedly  right 
in  saying  that  the  best  preparation  for 
writing  a  **  short"  history  is  to  have  writ- 
ten a  long  one.  In  the'  present  work  we 
have  a  volume  complete  in  itself,  but  only 
one  half  of  the  history.  It  is,  however, 
the  production  of  a  master  and  is  worthy 
of  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
"  Stories  of  the  Nations."  Though  Sicily 
was  never  a  *'  nation,"  it  nevertheless  oc- 
cupied a  unique  position  and  its  story  is 
one  of  great  interest,  for  from  its  central 
location  in  the  ancient  world  it  was  the 
scene  of  conflicts  which  decided  the  fate 
of  peoples  on  the  wider  field  of  the  world. 
The  volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
historical  libraries. 

The  Doctrine,  of  Qod,  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
J.  HaU,  M.  A.  (Milwaukee :  Young  Church- 
man Co.,  1892,  16mo.  pp.  148,  50  cents, 
net),  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of 
"  Theological  Outlines"  by  the  "  Instruc- 
tor of  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111."  With  some  of 
the  statements  of  this  book  we  are  in  no 
sort  of  accord.  **  In  Exegetical  Theology, 
the  truths  and  principles  which  are  taught 
by  the  Church  and  arranged  in  Systematic 
Theology  are  established  and  illustrated 
by  a  critical  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
the  contents  of  Holy  Scripture"  (p.  28). 
This  reverses  the  Protestant  order.  *.  .  . 
the  authority  by  which  inspiration  is  at- 
tested is  the  Catholic  Church' '  (p.  37).  This 
is  Romish  ;  the  Protestant  view  makes  the 
Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scripture 
its  attestation.  **  Every  psrt  [of  the  Bible] 
is  divinely  inspired  and  is  of  equal  authori- 
ty, when  interpreted  in  accordance  with  its 
organic  relation  to  the  whole  course  of  rev- 
elation." This  is,  in  part,  misleading,  or 
it  is  nonsense.  **  But  the  Bible  is  useful 
to  prove  what  the  Church  teaches,^*    la 
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other  words,  it  is  onlj  an  arsenal  where 
ammunition  is  stored  ready  for  use.  Such 
a  view  of  the  Bible  is  simply  unspeakable. 

The  Divine  Art  of  Preaching.  By  Arthur 
T.  Fitft%(m.  (New  York  :  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.,  1892,  12mo.  pp.  xvl.,  156,  75  cents.) 
*'  Lectures  delivered  at  the  '  Pastor's  Col- 
lege,' connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  London,  EDgland,  from  Jan- 
uarv  to  June.  1892."  When  Dr.  Pierson 
tooc  Mr.  Spurgeon's  place,  among  the 
duties  which  fell  to  his  lot  was  tbat  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  "  Pastor's  Col- 
lege.' which  had  been  such  an  important 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  Called  suddenly 
to  perform  this  labor,  carefully  studied 
preparation  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  lectures  here  reproduced  from  steno- 
graphic notes  were  a  sort  of  involuntarv 
outpouring  of  the  results  of  the  preacher  s 
year-long  practice.  For  this  reason  they 
possess  a  value  which  a  more  elaborate 
treatise  might  lack,  though  they  do  not 
lay  claim  to  the  completeness  which  the 
subject  justifies. 

The  Democracy  of  Christianity,  or  equal- 
ity in  the  dealings  of  (Jod  with  men,  by 
Rev.  Lorenzo  White,  A.M.  (New  York: 
Hunt  &  Eaton.  1892, 12mo,  pp.  307,  $1.25). 
deals  wilh  the  question  of  probation  from 
the  Arminian  standpoint,  as  based  upon 
**  equality  of  advantage  in  the  trial-life  for 
gaining  heaven."  **  Obviously  a  reasona- 
ble probation  must  have  as  foundation 
principles — in  man  absolute  freedom  of 
moral  agency,  and  in  €k)d  equity  in  its  ap- 
pointments and  requirements.  These  pre- 
mises logically  involve  essential  equality." 
The  author  proposes  to  exhibit "  two  close- 
ly related  truths,"  '*  the  absolute  freedom 
of  man  upon  probational  issues  to  choose 
for  himself  and  from  his  own  character, 
and  to  all  who  are  held  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  probation  perfect  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  securing  the  favor  of  God 
and  eternal  life."  The  author  is  in  parts 
of  his  book  decidedly  rationalistic  and 
extra-scriptural  as  well  as  contra-biblical. 
In  fact,  the  Scripture  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  We  submit  that  in  treating 
of  the  "  Democracy"  of  Christianity, 
Christianitv's  charter  should  receive  more 
attention  tlian  Mr.  White  has  given  it.  A 
philosophical  treatise  is  one  thing,  but  a 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  rests  upon 
a  different  basis  The  basis  for  a  decision 
between  Arminian  and  Calvinislic  views 
must  rest  upon  their  common  source,  and 
the  true  doctrine  must  be  deduced  there- 
from by  a  correct  system  of  exegesis  and 
induction.  In  departing  therefrom  and 
stating  what  "  must"  be.  apart  from  what 
**  is"  existent  in  the  world  of  fact  and  in 
the  world  of  biblical  teaching,  one  enters 
upon  dangerous  ground.    The  author  often 


obscures  his  meaning  by  a  style  whidi  is 
far  from  clear,  and  which  resembles  an 
extempore  method  of  verbal  discoonc 
more  than  the  careful  style  of  literary 
diction. 

TJie  Model  Sundap'ScItool.  A  handbook 
of  principles  and  practices.  By  George  M. 
Boynton,  Secretary  of  the  Coogregatioiial 
Sunday-School  and  Publishing  SocietT 
(Boston  and  Chicago.  16mo,  pp.  175,  75 
cents),  has  a  prabtical  aim,  being  the  out- 
growth of  suggestions  made  during  a  con- 
ference between  the  secretary  and  his 
agents.  Having  such  a  genesis,  there  is  no 
surprise  that  it  proves  to  be  a  book  which 
justifies  its  existence,  and  gives  promise 
of  being  of  immense  assistance  to  a  multi- 
tude of  teachers  and  others  who  have  felt 
the  need  of  the  mature  advice  here  given. 
It  is  worthy  of  study  and  careful  consid- 
eration. It  abounds  in  hints  which  will 
prove  of  great  importance  in  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  work,  whose  mter- 
ests  the  author  has  so  nearly  at  heart,  and 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers that  thev  may  rise  to  an  appreciation 
of  their  high  office  and  great  responsibili- 
ties.. 

The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  be- 
come so  widespread  and  so  important, 
that  a  volume  which  gives  a  full  and  au- 
thentic accotmt  of  the  various  operaUons 
and  methods  employed  will  be  welcomed 
by  a  large  number  of  persons  besides  those 
inmiediately  connected  with  an  association. 
Such  a  volume  is  that  recently  issued  by 
the  International  Committee.  (40  East 
Twenty- third  Street.  New  York  City, 
crown  8vo,  pp.  448,  appendix  of  forms 
and  index,  $2.)  It  is  entitled  A  Hand- 
Book  of  the  History,  Organization,  and 
Method*  of  Work  of  Young  Men*$  ChriHian 
Aseociaiions.  The  editors  are  H,  8.  JSinde, 
J.  T  Bowne,  and  Erskine  Uhl,  all  well- 
known  and  successful  workers  in  this 
branch  of  Christian  labor.  While  intended 
primarily  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  those  who  are  alreadv  engaged  in  the 
work,  or  looking  forward  to  such  employ- 
ment, the  handbook  is  calculated  to  give 
detailed  and  accurate  information  to  those 
whose  interest  is  only  secondary  and  whose 
knowledge  is  very  inadequate.  This  in- 
formation will  be  found  to  extend  to  all 
branches  and  details,  such  as  can  be 
found  nowhere  else.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
work  of  prime  importance  and  of  great 
value. 

Victoi'y  through  Surrender.  A  message 
concerning  consecrated  living.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  Fay  MUU.  (New  York  :  Revell. 
pp.  82,  50  cents.)  Mr.  Mills  is  known  over 
the  whole  continent  as  a  successful  evan- 
gelist and  worker.  A  book  treating  of 
such  a  subject  as  this  from  his  pen  will  be 
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welcomed  and  widely  read.  In  it  will  be 
found  a  treatment  eminently  biblical,  with 
a  multitude  of  scriptural  illustrations. 
Occasionally  a  sentence  may  be  found 
.  which  carries  a  one-sided  view  of  truth  to 
an  extreme,  thus  placing  emphasis  where 
it  does  not  belong,  but  the  book  as  a 
whole  will  be  helpful  to  many. 

From  the  Pyramids  to  the  Acropolis : 
Sacred  places  seen  through  biblical  spec- 
tadei»  (pp.  21-288).  and  Beady  /  ay.  Beady  / 
and  other  addresses  (pp.  21-282).  By  T. 
DeWiU  Taimage,  (Philadelphia :  Histori- 
cal Publishing  C!a,  1892,  12mo,  $1.)  Let 
DO  one  think  that  the  former  of  these 
books  is  an  account  of  travel.  It  is  a  vol- 
lime  of  sermons  suggested  by  the  scenes 
through  which  the  traveller  passed.  Like 
the  oUier  volume,  it  is  an  illustratibn  of 
the  wonderful  faculty  of  the  man  for  hom- 
iletical  illustration.  To  a  wide  circle  of 
bearers  and  admirers  these  volumes,  bound 
in  white  and  gold,  will  be  welcome.  The 
critic,  lK>wever,  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
dJscoTer  the  secret  of  the  power  which  the 
preacher  wields  from  day  to  day. 

ThePhHosophycf  the  Beal  Presence.  By 
Behert  A.  HoUand,  8.T.D.  (New  York  : 
VThittaker,  2d  ed.,  1898,  pp.  88,  25  cents.) 
A  piece  of  brilliant  English  composition, 
but  scarcely  satisfactory  in  its  results  to 
those  who  hold  to  a  ''  r^  presence"  more 
sctual  than  that  of  a  friend  in  a  photo- 
graph or  of  a  nation  in  its  flag. 

Lead  Me  to  the  Bock  is  the  title  of  a  little 
Tohime  by  the  Rev.  T.  W,  Hooper,  D.D., 
published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  (Philadelphia,  12mo,  pp.  174, 
60  cents).  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  suffi- 
cient reason  for  its  publication,  except  Euch 
as  is'  given  in  the  aedication  to  the  people 
under  the  author's  previous  pastoral  charge. 
The  contoits  are  good,  truly,  but  the  vol- 
ume is  scarcely  one  to  command  an  exten- 
MTe  circulation. 

The  Holy  Ordinance  of  Marriage,  Ar- 
TiDged  by  Rev.  Qeorge  E.  MerHlX.  (Bos- 
toa:  Silver.  Burdette  &  Co.,  1892.  pp. 
47.)  This  is  something  novel  in  the  line 
of  a  marriage  certificate.  It  consists  of 
selections  from  Scripture,  a  marriage  form 
modelled  after  the  Episcopal  ritual,  but 
with  wide  departures  therefrom,  a  certifi- 
cate to  be  filled  out.  and  hymns.  The  ser- 
rice  is  simple  but  excellent,  and  it  has 
been  used  acceptably  by  the  author  for 
■eyeral  years.  The  whole  is  bound  in 
white  and  gold,  giving  a  very  neat  ap- 
petrance. 

The  Beasts  cf  Epheeus.  By  Rev.  James 
Brand,  D.D.,  pastor  First  Congregational 
Church.  Obcrlin,  O.  With  an  introduction 
by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark.  D.D.,  President 
United  Society   of   Christian   Endeavor. 


(Chicago  :  Advance  Publishing  Co.,  1892, 
12mo,  pp.  206.)  The  "  beasts^  are  those 
temptations  and  enticements  which  assail 
young  people.  It  is  possible  that  this  vol- 
ume will  find  readers  among  such,  but  we 
apprehend  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  more 
service  to  pastors,  parents,  and  teachers 
who  hare  to  do  with  settling  questions  for 
the  voung  and  directing  their  early  steps 
in  right  paths. 

Tifndv  Topics,  political,  biblical,  ethical, 
practical,  discussed  by  college  presidents 
professors,  and  eminent  writers  of  our 
time.  (New  York :  E.  B.  Treat,  1892, 
12mo,  pp.  861.)  This  volume  contains  a 
series  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Treas- 
ury Magazine  by  a  company  of  men  more 
or  less  widely  known  in  the  churches,  and 
more  or  less  competent  for  their  tasks. 
The  main  topics  treated  are  the  papacy 
and  Jesuitism,  prelacy,  episcopacy,  the 
ministry,  ethics  and  month,  temperance, 
biblical  criticism.  Christian  and  secular 
education  The  papers  are  of  unequal 
merit,  and  occasionally  represent  different 
sides  of  the  questions  discussed.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  volume  is  conserva- 
tive, but  with  that  the  lover  of  truth  need 
have  no  quarrel,  if  only  his  opponent  ^ 
share  in  the  same  desire  to  attain  to  verity. 
The  great  obstacle  is  prejudice,  greater 
than  iguonince,  and  of  both  of  these  this 
volume  furnishes  samples.  In  an  article 
upon  the  '*  higher  criticism,"  by  Professor 
Terry,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  is 
found  a  piece  of  practical  advice  well 
worth  quotation  ana  thought.  "  Writers 
who  identify  higher  criticism  with  rational- 
ism are  not  only  guilty  of  misrepresenting 
the  issues  of  criticism  on  this  subject,  but 
they  prejudice  fair-minded  students  by 
irrational  methods  of  defending  what  they 
hold  to  be  the  truth."  **  There  is  no  prob- 
ability that  the  great  body  of  biblical 
critics  will  be  willing  to  persist  in  any 
palpable  sophistry. ' '  These  are  the  worrfs 
of  a  fair-minded  and  honest  man,  whatever 
his  critical  views  may  be. 

A  recent  volume  serves  to  call  attention 
to  a  change  of  custonps  and  manners  since- 
**  The  Present  Crisis,"  in  1775,  in  England 
closed  the  list  of  books  condemned  to  be 
publicly  burned.  Since  then  the  fire  of  the 
critic  has  taken  the  place  of  the  fire  of  the 
hangman,  with  the  difference  that  the 
former  has  not  uniformly  reduced  the- 
circulation  of  the  condemned  volumes. 
Mr.  James  Anson  Farrer,  in  Books  Con- 
demned to  be  Burnt  (New  York  :  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  12mo.  pp.  xi.,  206),  has 
given  a  very  readable  and  clear  account 
of  the  English  books  which  have  met  this 
fate.  He  has  certainly  succeeded'  m  giv- 
ing "  something  less  ^ull  than  a  dlctfon- 
ary,"  bu^  which  so  far  as  it  goes  is  not  • 
"somethmg  far  short  of  a  history.'*    It 
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Is  a  book  for  the  curious,  the  lover  of 
letters,  and  the  student  of  manners,  and 
it  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
and  instructive  fact. 

The  name  of  Dr.  William  F.  Poole  is 
one  that  will  be  remembered  by  multitudes 
to  whom  '*  Poole's  Index"  to  periodical 
literature  has  been  a  friend,  a  guide  in  a 
wilderness.  A  recent  volume  issued  from 
the  press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
(Bostoiiand  New  York),  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
the  editorship  of  William  I.  Fletcher, 
librarian  of  Amherst  College,  proposes  to 
do  a  similar  service  for  the  field  of  litera- 
ture as  the  same  is  found  in  volumes  of 
collected  essays,  books  which  treat  of  vari- 
ous subjects  under  a  single  title,  sociologi- 
cal, educational,  statistical,  and  miscel- 
laneous reports.  It  is  restricted  to  Fnglish 
books,  ana  to  such  of  these  as  are  usually 
found  in  an  ordinary  library.  This  is  a 
step  in  a  direction  where  much-needed  help 
can  be  given,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  assistance  thus  rendered  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  can  heartily  say,  let  the 
good  work  go  on.  (An  Index  to  Oeneral 
JjUercUure,  1898,  8vo,  pp.  v.,  829,  $5.) 


THE  MARCH  MAGAZINES. 

Harpkb>  MAGAnNB  for  March  contains  :  Fron- 
tlgpiece,  **Danceat  the  Ponce  de  Leon  ;"  **  Oar  Own 
Riviera,''  bv  Jalian  Ralph :  *'  The  Face  on  the  WalP' 
(a  story),  by  Marsaret  Deland  ;  '*  The  Bscarial,*' 
by  Theodore  Cliila ;  '*  Monochromes''  (poems),  by 
w.  D.  Howells  ;  "My  Upper  Shelves'^ (a  poem), 
bv  Richard  Barton  ;  **  The  Ref ogees,"  a  tale 
of  two  continents,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Part  m.; 
**  Washington  Society,"  I.,  OtHcial,  by  Henry 
Loomis  Nelson  ;  "Horace  Chase"  (a  novel),  by 
Constance  Fenlmore  Woolson,  Part  III.;  "Slavery 
and  the  Slave  Trade  in  Afiica,"  by  Henry  M. 
Stanley  ;  "  An  American  in  Africa,"  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis  ;"  Editor's  Study,"  by  Charles  Dud- 
Icy  Warner  ;  "  Editor's  Drawer,"  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  ;  "  Gentle  Terrorism,"  fall-page  illustration 
drawn  by  George  dn  Maurier  ;  "  Monthly  Record  of 
Current  Events." 

Thk  Centubt  for  March  contains  :  "  Portrait  of 
Napoleon,"  frontispiece ;  "  The  Violoncello  of  Jn- 
frow  Rozenboom,^'  Anna  Eichberg  King;  "An 
Embassy  to  Provence,"  n.,  Thomas  A.  Janvier ; 
^*  Silence,"  Maria  Bowen  Chaptn  :  "  Napoleon's 
Deportation  to  Elba,"  by  the  OfBcer  in  Charge, 
Thomas  Ussher,  R.  N.;  "Jamaica,"  Gilbert  Gaol ; 
"  Letters  of  Two  Brothers,"  passages  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  General  and  Senator  Sherman, 
William  Tecnmseh  Sherman  and  John  Sherman  ; 
••Caprice."  N.:  "Westminster  Abbey,"  Henry  B. 
Fuller ;  "  The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter,"  Gertrude 
Smith;  •'The  Present  State  of  Old  TesUment 
Criticism,"  Edward  Lewis  Curtis;  "Chicago." 
Marion  Conthouy  Smith  ;  "  Meridian,"  Charles  T. 
Daeey ;  "  Camille  Saint-Safins,"  Henry  E.  Krehbiel : 
'*  Have  ye  NIver  HeerdTcll  o'  Rose  dreagan  r'  Jen- 
nle  E.  T.  Dowe  ;  •*  My  Sister  Lydia,"  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Edmund  C.  Tarl)ell ;  "  Sweet  Bells  Out  of 
Tnnc,^'  v.,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison ;  *'The  Dead 
King/'  George  Horton  ;  "  Artist  Life  by  the  North 
Sea.^'  H.  W.  Ranger :  "  One  Touch  of  Nature," 
Edgar  Fawcctt ;  "  At  the  Keith  Ranch.".  Anna  Ful- 
ler;  "Bcnellta  Forgot,"  IV.,  Wolcott  Baleetier; 


•'  The  Comnopolis  City  Club,"  IIL.  What  the  Club 
Accomplished,  Washington  Gladden  ;  "  Topics  of 
the  Time ;"  ••  Open  Letters  ;"  "  In  Lighter  Vein." 

SoRiBJim's  Maoazink  for  March,  oonteoti: 
"  March,"  frontispiece :  "  Audubon's  Story  of  His 
Youth."  by  Maria  R.  Audubon  ;  ••  The  Jalbt  and 
Jerusalem  Railway,"  by  Selah  Merrill :  "The  Cue 
I  Knew  the  Best  of  All :  a  Memory  of  the  Mind  of 
a  Child,"  by  Frances  Hodgson  BumeU ;  "  A  Saha- 
ran  Caravan,"  by  A.  F.  Jaccaci ;  •♦The  Man  in 
Red,"  by  T.  R  Sullivan  ;  "  The  French  Symbol- 
iats,''  by  Aline  Gorren  ;  ••  The  Violin,"  by  Harriet 
Prescott  Spoflordj  '"  The  Cedars,"  drawn  by  C.  P. 
Cranch  ;  "  The  Work  of  the  Andover  House  in  Bos- 
ton," by  William  JeweU  Tucker ;  **  The  Tale  of  a 
Goblin  Horse  "  by  Charies  C.  Nott ;  "  Kara  Hsrd- 
man,  M.A.,"  by  Schuyler Shelton  ;  ''Wood Songs," 
III.,  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  ;  •♦Historic  Mo- 
ments :  The  Death  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the 
Capitol,"  by  Robert  C,  Whithrop  ;  •'  The  Point  of 
View." 

Thi  ATLAifTic  MoHTHLT  fof  March,  contents  * 
"  Old  Kaskaskia"(in  four  parts),  part  third,  Msry 
Hartwell  Catherwood  :  "  Admiral  the  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent,"  A.  T.  Mahan  ;  "  Mom  Cely's  Wooderfol 
Luck,"  Elizabeth  W.  Bellamy  ;  "  Persian  Poetry," 
Sir  Edward  Strachey  ;  "  Of  a  Dancing-Giri ,"  Larca- 
dio  Heam  ;  •'  Garden  Ghosts,"  James  B.  Ken  von  ; 
"Random  Reminiscences  of  Emerson,"  William 
Henry  Fumess  :  *  On  Growing  Old,"  H.  C.  Mer 
win  :  "  My  College  Days,"  I.,  Edward  E.  Hale ; 
**  Words,"  Agnes  Keppller  ;  *'  An  English  Family 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  John  lister  Kirk ; 
"A  Seventeenth-Century  Song."  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney ;  "  The  Ancestry  of  Genius."  Havelock 
Ellis  ;  "  A  Great  Lady  of  the  French  Restoration ;'' 
"  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  ;"  ••  Symonds*s  Life  of 
Michelangelo  ;"  "  Paul  Heyse  ;"  •*  Comment  on 
New  Books  ;"  ••  The  Contributors'  Club." 

LiFFnicoTT's  Maoazins  for  March,  contents: 
"  Waring's  Peril,"  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  8.  A.; 
"  The  Newspaper  Woman's  Story,"  Elizabeth  0. 
Jordan  ;  "  The  Light-House."  Edith  M.  Thomas ; 
"  Hope  Deferred,"  Lillian  A.  North  ;  *' Some  Queer 
Trades,"  Charles  Robinson  ;  •*  A  Rose,"  Florence 
Earle  Coates  ;  ••  Marie  Burroughs,"  Robert  Edor- 
ton  ;  "A  Rose  of  the  Mire,"  Kate  Jordan  ;  "The 
Ripples  and  the  Pool,"  Herbert  Dltchett ;  "  The 
Seloshness  of  •  Mourning,'  "  C.  H.  Crandall  :  '♦  Dor 
Side  of  the  Question,"  Louise  Stockton  ;  "  Men  of 
the  Day,"  M.  Crofton. 

Thx  contents  of  The  Cosvopoutah  for  March 
are:  "Berlin,"  Freidrich  Spielhagen  ;  ••Slander," 
Edgar  Fawcett;  ••  The  Abysmal  Depths  of  the  Sea," 
J.  Carter  Beard  ;  •♦In  our  Cotton  Belt."  H.  8. Flem- 
ing ;  ♦'The  Story  of  a  Boy's  Club."  E.  E  Hale; 
•♦  Belated  Bloom."^'  W.  H.  Haype ;  ••  A  Royal  Ruin," 
Grace  Ingersoll  Bigelow :  ♦*  The  Fruit  of  Sontw," 
Flavel  Scott  Mines ;  ♦♦  The  Great  Trans-Siberian 
Railway."  Valerian  Gribayedoff:  "Conquered," 
Julien  Gordon ;  ♦•  For  Music,"  Frank  Dempster 
Shennan;  ♦♦Women  Experts  In  Photograpoy«'* 
Clarence  B.  Moore ;  •♦  An  Italian  Campo  Santo," 
Mnrat  Halstead  ;  ♦•  The  British  Navy,"  SiEardley. 
WUmot :  ♦'  Cervantes,  Zola,  Kipling  A  Co»,"  Brander 
Matthews ;  ♦♦  The  House  of  the  Dragons,"  Ida  M. 
Van  Etten  ;  *'  March,"  Elizabeth  Stoddard :  "Tbe 
Great  Congresses  at  the  Worid's  Fair."  Ellen  3(. 
Henrotin  ;  •♦Photographed,"  John  B.  Tabb;  "A 
Traveller  from  Altrmia,"  W.  D.  Howells ;  •'  Pastel," 
Henry  Tyrrell. 

Tmt  American  Rsvirw  or  Rktikwb  Is  to  be  eom- 
mended  for  its  enterprise  in  having  secured  from  the 
pen  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  a  most  mlliant  tribute,  ss 
also  a  most  frank  and  personal  one,  to  the  life  and 
character  of  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks.  Dr. 
Farrar  was  Phillips  Brooks's  most  Intimate  and  con- 
fidential English  friend,  and  this  article  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  read  with  the  keenest  interest  by  tbe 
American  admirers  of  the  great  preacher.  President 
Thwing,  of  Adelbert  College.  Cleveland,  contributes 
also  an  eloquent  and  warm  tribute  to  the  great  pow- 
er of  Phillips  Brooka  as  a  preacher. 
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CHRONICLE. 

iOtmaonthe  90th  i^sach  month,) 

Jm.  11-18.  Twenty-flfth     anniveraary     of     the 
Vflwa'a  Board  of  Miaaio&s  in  Boston. 

Jm  15.  CooMCiation  of  Dr.  Clifford,  flrat  Bishop 
«l  iacknow,  in  St.  Panl'a  Cathedral,  Calcatto. 


Jan.  18.  Inaognnttion  of  Charias  Kendall  Adams, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Wisconsin  Univerwtar. 

Jan.  10.  Thirty-second  Annlveraarv  of  the 
Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  in  Brooklyn. 

Inangaratlon  of  Rev.  M.  Woolaey  Stryker,  D.D., 
President  of  Hamilton  College. 
t 

Jan.  94.  Oroanization  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  MLsaiona  of  a  new  department  to  diaaemi- 
nate  knowledge  of  mission  neeus  among  the  yonng. 
Mr.  Thornton  B.  Penfleld  has  been  placed  in  charge. 

Conference  in  Tcnronto  relating  to  church  union 
between  committees  representing  Preabyieriana, 
Methodists,  Baptiata,  Congregationaliats,  and  Angli- 


Jan.  95.  X^onsecratlon  in  Dulnth  of  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Morris  Barker,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Western  Colorado. 

Jan.  81.  Day  of  Prayer  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
The  Traatees  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cin- 
cinnati declined  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
feaaor  Smith,  but  declared  vacant  the  profeseorahip 
of  Practical  Theology,  held  by  Professor  Roberts. 

FA.  7.  Meeting  in  LonisvUle.  Ky.,  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Aasombly'a  Committee  on  Uie  Direc- 
tory of  Worship. 

Feb.  15-18  Sixth  Annual  Deaconeea  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Cincinnati. 

F«b.  10.  Memorial  aervlc^  at  Carnegie  Music  Hall, 
New  York  City,  In  honor  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

Feb.  18-17.  Inter-seminary  District  Misaionary  Al- 
liance of  the  Central  Dlatnct  at  New  Bmnawlck. 

Feb.  19.  Celebration  of  the  archiepisoopal  Jubilee 
of  Pope  Leo  XIU. 

The  following  prelatea  are  reported  to  have  been 
elevated  to  the  Cardlnalate  on  January  10:  Mgr. 
G.  R.  Meignan,  Arcbbiahop  of  Toora.  France ;  Mgr. 
L.  B.  Ch.  Thomaa,  Arcbbiahop  of  Cologne,  Germany; 
Mgr.  C.  Vaaaarv,  Archbishop  of  Grau  and  Primate 
of^ungary ;  Mgr.  Benito  Sanzy  Forea,  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  Spain  ;  Mgr.  L.  Galimberti,  Papal  Nuncio 
at  Madrid ;  Mgr.  Peralco,  Secretary  of  the  Propa- 
ganda ;  Mocenni,  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Rogatien  waa  conaecrated  Blabop 
of  tJranopolis  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Marquesas 
Islanda,  in  San  Francisco,  January  1. 

Bt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Burke,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cheyenne,  has  been  transferred  to  the  see  of  St. 
Joseph's. 

The  venerable  Dr.  King  has  resigned  the  aee  of 
Norwich.  He  is  the  senior  prelate,lhough  not  the 
oldest,  on  the  bench. 

Rt.  Rev.  George  Howard  Wilkinson,  late  Bishop 
of  Truro,  has  been  elected  to  the  aee  of  St.  David's, 
Dnnkeld  and  Dunblane,  to  cucceed  Bishop  Words- 
worttL 

Rev.  F.  K.  Brooke,  D.D.,  was  conaecrated  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Oklahoma  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan- 
uary 0. 

Rt,  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Ontario,  haa  been 
elected  Metropolitan  of  the  Province  of  Canada  in 
succession  to  the  late  Bishop  Medley. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
falls  heir  to  $760,000  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gammon. 

The  Rev.  0.  C.  Camp,  of  Joliet,  has  accepted  the 
Profeaaorehip  of  New  Testament  Exegesia  in  Sea- 
bury  Divinity  School. 

Rev.  N.  Walling  Clark  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Methodist  Theological  School  in  Italy. 
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Literary  Department. 


Bev.  T.  W.  Kretechmann  bis  been  appointed  in- 
stnictor  in  Hebrew  in  the  (Latheran)  Mt  Aixy  Sem- 
inary. 

Profeesor  W.  J.  Tucker,  of  Andcyer,  after  declin- 
ing twice,  baa  accepted  tbe  presidency  of  Dartmoatb 

The  Rev.  A.  C  Peck,  D.D.  (Metbodiat  Bpiacopa!), 
bas  boen  elected  Cbaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiTca. 


OBITUARY. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Samuel  Thomas  (Cumberland 
Presbyterian),  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Waynesbnrgh  College. 
Pa.,  1864),  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  10,  am 
66.  He  was  graduated  from  Cumberland  University, 
18&2 ;  studied  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  185:^- 
58 ;  was  ordained,  1864 ;  wasevaneelistfor  one  year ; 
became  professor  in  Cliapel  Hill  College,  Texas,  the 
same  year ;  in  Union  College,  Miss.,  1868 ;  and  of 
Union  College,  111..  1860;  was  elected  President  of 
Missouri  Female  College,  1860  ;  becamepastor  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbytenan  Church  at  Waynesburgii, 
Pa.,  1864,  serving  also  as  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  in  the  college  there ;  became  pastor  at  Leb- 
anon. O.,  1866,  and  of  (Congregational)  church  at 
Napoli,  N.  T.,  1869 ;  he  was  in  uie  foreign  mission- 
ary field  (United  Presbyterian)  at  Trinidad,  West 
Indies,  187^77 :  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
served  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, Texas.  1877-88.  Hi-health  compelled  nis  re- 
tirement, and  ne  witlulrew  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
died.  •  .         *      ' 

Brooks,  Rt  Rev.  Phillips  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
D.D.  (Harvard,  1877 ;  Oxford,  1886  ;  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 1887),  in  Boston,  January  its,  aged  57.  He  was 
mduated  from  Harvard  CoUege,  1856.  and  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theolofincal  Seminary  of 
Virginia,  1850;  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Philadelphia,  1859  ;  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  same  city,  1862 ;  and  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  1860.  In  1881  he  declined  the  Plummer 
Professorship  of  Christian  Morals  and  preachership 
to  Harvard  college,  and  in  1886  the  election  to  the 
assistant  Bishopric  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1891  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  which  election 
was  accepted  by  him.  Some  opposition  to  the  rati- 
fication of  his  election  arose  in  the  High-Church 
Party,  but  the  election  was  confirmed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. His  consecration  took  place  in  Boston,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1801.    He  has  published   **  Lectures  on 


moos  Preached  in  English  Churohea,'*  andnumeroaa 
other  volumes  of  sermons. 

Bulkley.  Rev.  (Charles  Henry  Augustus  (Presbyteri- 
an). D.D.  (Howard  University,  18W),  in  Washington, 
D.C..  February  9.  aged  78.  He  was  graduated  from 
University  of  City  orNewYork,  1889,  and  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1843  ;  was  ordained  and  took 
pastorate  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  same  year  ;  be- 
came home  missionary  m  Wisconsin,  1848  ;  pastor 
at  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  1847 ;  was  stated  supply  for 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1850-68; 
for  Congregational  Church  at  Winsted,  Ct..  1858-58, 
and  at  Paferson,  N.  J.,  1860-61  ;  was  Chaplain  U.  S. 
Army,  1861-68  ;  nastor  at  Owego,  N.  Y..  1865-67  ; 
Clhaplain  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  1867-68  ;  became 
pastor  of  Presbvterian  Cburch.  Malone,  N.  Y.,  1868  ; 
professor  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1875 ;  pastor  at  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.,  1876.  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles-Lettres  in  Howard  University,  1881.  He  had 
been  a  contributor  to  the  CenUtrjf  and  to  many 
other  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Dwenger,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  (Roman  Catholic), 
D.D.,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  January  88,  aged  56. 
He  was  educated  in  Holy  Trinity  School,  Cincinnati- 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  1859 :  accompanied 
Archbishop  Pnrcell  to  the  second  Plenary  Council 
at  Baltimore  as  theologian ;  engaged  in  missionary 


work.  1807-78 ;  was  consecrated  to  the  biahopric, 
1878 ;  visited  Rome  in  various  official  capacities  in 
1888,  1885  and  1888,  and  in  tbe  latter  year  wai 
granted  a  private  audience  wiUi  Pope  Leo  XHL 

Orier,  Rev.  Smith  F.  (Preebyteriao),  D.D.,  is 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va ,  January  10,  ased  7S.  He 
waa  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  1880,  and  it 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  ISO  ;  was  ordained 
and  took  charge  of  Valley  Church.  Pm.,  1SI8,  and 
removed  to  New  Cumberland.  W.  Va.^  in  18B2, 
which  charge  he  held  till  his  death,  his  paatocate 
thus  covering  a  period  of  over  forty  years. 

Jones,  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  (Presbjrterian),  DJ>. 
(Lafayette  Colleae,  1880),  at  Oxford.  Pa.,  January 
86,  aged  58.  He  was  graduated  from  Princetoo 
Theological  Seminary,  lw6 ;  was  ordained  and  be- 
came pastor  at  Berlin,  Md.,  the  same  year ;  remorcd 
to  Lewisburg,  1867,  and  to  West  Chester,  187S ;  be 
was  elected  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Lincob 
University,  1888,  and  later  was  transferred  to  tbe 
chair  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  the  Engiitk 
Bible ;  while  performing  the  duties  of  hia  professor- 
ship he  took  charge  of  various  churches  in  the  sor- 
ronnding  country,  being  successful  in  bailding  op 
the  churches  at  Fogg^s  Manor  and  WallingforC 

Royall,  William  (Baptist),  D.D^LL.D..  in  Saraii- 
nah,  Oa.,  January  8,  aged  70.  He  waa  gnidnttBd 
from  Sooth  Carolina  College,  1841 ;  engaged  bi 
teaching  for  a  year  and  studied  law  tfll  ImTwbee 
he  relinquishea  the  study  of  law  and  was  ordainod 
to  the  ministry ;  preached  to  several  churches  in 
South  Carolina  till  1840;  in  (Georgia  waa  pastor  till 
1851,  and  did  misslonarv  work  inTlorlda  tin  1855 ; 
accepted  professorship  in  Furman  Univeralty,  N.  On 
1865 ;  was  elected  Professor  of  Langoagea  m  Wiln 
Forest  College,  N.  C,  1867  ;  fonndM  Raleigfa  Bap- 
tist Female  Seminary,  1878 ;  taught  in  the  seminariei 
of  Bmmt  and  Calvert.  Texas,  1874-75  ;  became 
President  of  Baylor  Female  Univeraily,  Indepen- 
dence. Texas,  and  afterward  became  head  of  tba 
Female  Seminary  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Worcester,  Rev.  John  Hopkins,  Jr.  (Presbyterian^ 
D.D.  (University  of  Vermont,  1885),  at  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  February  5.  aged  47.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  1865  ;  stndted  at  Unkn 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  1807-(9; 
spent  a  year  in  Europe  and  graduatea  from  tbe 
above-named  seminary,  1871 ;  was  professor  pr$ 
tempore  of  English  Literature  at  the  Univerait)r  of 
Vermont,  1871 ;  ordained  by  Presbytery  of  Morris 
and  Orange,  1878,  and  became  paator  at  Soath 
Orange,  1978 :  called  to  pastorate  of  Sixth  Presbr- 
terian  Church,  Chicago,  1888 ;  elected  Rooserelt 
Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1801,  the  duties  of  which  chair  be  per- 
formed unto  within  a  few  days  of  his  death 


CALENDAR. 

Feb,  17.  and  successive  Fridays  till  March  Kde- 
livery  of  the  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  by  Bishop 
Coxe  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  General  subject,^*  Tbe  Repose  of  tiw 
Blessed  Dead.'*  Special  topics  :  ''Sbeol ;''  "Tbe 
Spirits  in  Prison;'^  "Abraham's  Bosom;''  '"Tbe 
Descent  into  Hell ;"  **  Paradise  and  the  Just  Hade 
Perfect.'* 

March  1.  Meeting  in  New  York  of  the  Hooae  of 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

March  9.  Moravian  Christian  Endeavor  Center' 
ence  in  the  Sixth  Street  Moravian  Church.  New 
York. 

March  80.  Tri-oentennlal  bi  Minneapolia  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  Decree  of  Upsala. 

AprU  84-88.  Conference  on  the  "  Pragmas  of  tbe 
Gospel  on  the  Continent,"  in  London.  Delegate 
from  the  Befonned  Churches  are  expected  to  be 
present. 
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the:  survey  of  thought. 

Thb   Principles  of  Textual   Cbitioibm  as  applied  to  the  New 

Testament.     By  Rev.  J.  G.  Heibch,  M.A.  (Hunt  &  Co.,  London). — In  a 

nrief  pamphlet  with  the  above  title  Mr.  Heisch  analyses  and  compares  the 

iwo  leading  methods  which  have  been  made  use  of  for  obtaining  an  accurate 

text  of   the  New  Testament.    The  one  is  to  select  some  MS.  or  MS3. 

presumed  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  rest,  and  to  take  it  (or  them)  for  our 

guide  to  the  exclusion,  entirely  or  partially,  of  all  others.   This  may  be  called, 

for  convenience,  the  eclectic  method.    The  other  is  to  examine  the  whole  of 

the  MSS.,  and  to  adopt  such  readings  as  are  supported  by  the  greater 

number.     This  may  be  called  the  diplomatic  method.    He  points  out  that 

these  two  methods  rest  on  opposite  assumptions,  which  cannot  therefore  both 

be  true.    The  first  assumes  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  selected  M3.  or  MSS. 

which   renders    their   joint  testimony  practically  infallible.    The    second 

assumes  the  equal  fallibility  of  all  individual  MSS.,  and  depends,  not  on  their 

acconu^,  bat  on  their  concert.    It  being  the  fact  that  even  in  the  five  great 

MSS. — ^A,  •*,  B,  C,  D — there  are  divergences  which  mark  the  presence  of 

errors  of  transcription,  he  considers  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  rely  solely  or 

principally  upon  them  for  a  discovery  of  the  original  text,  while  there  are 

hundreds  of  later  codices,   which,    though   more   modem   in  their  actual 

production,  may  be  derived  from  originals  as  ancient  as  any  which  are 

extant.    The  unlikehhood  that  any  reading  not  in  the  original  autograph 

should  find  its  way  into  a  large  number  of  MSS.  depends,  he  holds,  not  on 

their  accuracy,  but  on  their  mutual  independence.    An  example  will  best 

illustrate  the  position  he  takes  up.    The  disputed  reading,  Luke  ii.   14, 

depends  upon  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  final  $  at  the  end  of  the  word 

f^^otdoL.    The  traditional  reading  (€v5o#cia)  is  vouched  for  by  every  known 

copy  of  the  Gospels  but  four,  not  to  mention  fifty-six  fathers  from  every  part 

of  Christendom.    Now,  supposing  that  of  these  numerous  authoritiea  only 

twenty-five  were  strictly  independent  witnesses  to  the  point  in  question,  what 

will  follow  ?    Why  this :  That  whereas  the  accidental  insertion  of  the  letter 

in  a  single  copy  would  be  a  matter  of  every-day  experience,  and  its  presence 

in  four  might  be  easily  accounted  for,  its  omission  in  the  five-and-twenty^ 

which  are,  by  the  supposition,  independent  of  each  other,  could  not,  without 

a  miracle,  have  taken  place  if  it  had  existed  in  the  sacred  autograph.     <*  In 

Referring,  then,"  he  says,  <'  the  method  which  grounds  itself  on  consent 

to  that  which  relies  on  transcriptional  accuracy,  we  are  following  the  guid*> 
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ance  of  God's  Providence.  He  has  not  seen  fifc,  by  working  a  miracle,  to 
provide  us  with  a  single  perfectly  accurate  MS.  But  He  hcu  seen  fit  so  to 
guide  and  order  the  course  of  events  that  a  vast  store  of  MS.  copies  of  Hia 
Word  has  been  preserved  to  His  Church  through  the  lapse  of  ages ;  and  th^e 
silent  witnesses,  rendering  their  testimony  from  every  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  furnish  a  foundation  for  our  faith  infinitely  more  secure  than  the 
correctness  of  any  documenti  however  venerable,  transcribed  by  humau 
hands," 

Thb  Sebmon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Nicenb  Cbebd. — In  recent 
times  the  statements  of  Christian  truth  drawn  up  by  the  early  Councils  of 
the  Church  have  been  the  objects  of  attack.  Under  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  it  is  said,  the  religion  of  Jesus  ceased  to  be  a  living  practical 
fact,  and  became  a  collection  of  very  problematical  formulas  intended  simply 
to  satisfy  intellectual  curiosity ;  and  to  restore  the  Gospel  to  something  like 
its  primitive  power,  it  is  necessary  to  strip  off  the  artificial  and  foreign 
elements,  which  have  been  allowed  to  envelope  and  almost  to  strangle  it.  A 
somewhat  favourite  procedure  on  the  part  of  these  critics  is  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and,  say,  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  one  contains,  they  assert,  a  new  riile  of  conduct,  it  formulates  no  beliefs, 
and  the  theological  conceptions  on  which  it  rests  belong  to  the  ethical  rather 
than  to  the  metaphysical  side  of  theology — metaphysics,  indeed,  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  it.  While  the  Nicene  Creed  is  a  statement, 
partly  of  historical  facts  and  partly  of  dogmatic  conclusions,  the  meta- 
physical terms  which  it  contains  would  have  been  unintelligible  probably  to 
the  first  disciples,  and  morality  occupies  no  place  in  it.  The  former  comes 
to  us  from  the  peasants  of  Syria,  the  latter  from  Greek  philosophers.  The 
various  fallacies  which  underlie  this  specious  but  superficial  criticism  are  very 
clearly  exposed  by  Prof.  Bois,  of  Montauban,  in  his  Zre  Dogma  Grec 
(Fischbacher,  Paris).  But  there  is  one  point  to  which  he  has  not  drawn 
attention,  and  which  deserves  notice.  It  is,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
asserting  that  the  Nicene  Creed  has  no  direct  bearing  on  morality,  but  is  a 
mere  piece  of  metaphysical  definition.  Morality  surely  includes  our  duties 
toward  God,  as  well  as  our  duties  toward  man,  as  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment we  find  of  it  in  the  Ten  Commandments.  Worship  was  claimed  by 
Christ,  and  was  offered  to  Him  from  the  very  beginning.  If  He  were  a 
creature — even  the  highest  of  all  creatures — worship  of  Him  was  idolatry, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  breach  of  the  first  Commandment.  Accordingly,  the 
Nicene  fathers  stated  in  a  formal  manner  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  contained  or  implied  in  various  passages  of  Scripture.  Their 
decision  was  that  the  essential  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  therefore  the  Church  was  justified  in  paying  Him  that 
homage  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  The  non-ethical  character  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  can  only  be  maintained  by  those  who  assert  that  it  has  been  a  mistake 
to  count  the  first  four  Commandments  as  part  of  the  moral  law. 
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Adthobtpy   akd  Dooha  in  Judaism. — ^The  recent  inhibition  of  a  Jewish 

minister  by  tlie  Cliief  Habbi  for  objecting  to  offer  prayer  for  the  restoration 

<rf  sacrificial    xites,    and  for  departing  m  his  teaching  from  "  traditional 

Judaism/'  has  spread  consternation  among  the  Liberal  adherents  of  the  old 

faith.    One  of  tliem,  Mr.  0.  J.  Simon,  utters  a  protest  in  a  very  vigorous  and 

ably-written  article  in  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Beview.    He  asserts  that  belief 

b  the  restoration  of  sacrifices  has  never  been  held  by  the  present  generation 

to  be  an  essential  article  of  the  Jewish  creed,  and  that  the  prayers  for  such 

Restoration  contained  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  simply  express  aspirations  which 

bave  been  clierished  by  individuals  among  them  in  all  ages,  but  have  never 

Received  tlie  concurrence  of  the  whole  House  of  Israel.    He  goes  on  to  affirm 

that,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  of  some  of  the 

great  rabbins  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  the  ancient  rite  of  shedding  the  blood  of 

tattle  was   nothing  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  was  essentially  a  ritual  of 

temporary   character,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  things  it  can  never  be 

revived.     •*  If,*'   he  says,  ••  it  were  believable  that  the  fulness  of  time  could 

restore  the  desirability  of  superseding  prayer  and  spiritual  exercises  by  the 

rite  of  sprinkling   the  blood  of  rams  and  he-goats,  it  would  also  be  credible 

that  that  rite  -would  ultimately  be  exchanged  for  the  one  which  preceded  it, 

namely,  tlie  slaying  of  human  beings."    What  he  has  to  say  about  the  belief 

^dely  cberished  among  the  Jews  of  the  restoration  of  their  national  polity 

ia  also  very  interesting.    **  That  belief  is  not  untenable  provided  that  it  is  so 

held  that  it  makes  no  claim  against  the  progress  of  science.     It  i  z  conceivable 

ih&^  the  ancient  soil  of  Palestine  and  of  the  promised  land  may  be  re  peopled 

-witii  th.e  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who  drove  out  the  Canaanites ;  but  it 

is  not  conceivable  that  this  return  should  take  place  without  the  advantages 

of  l&ter  science.     There  may  be  a  gorgeous  temple  again,  but  it  is  reasonable 

to  suppose  that  it  would  befitted  with  the  electric  light.     It  is  not  reasonable 

to  Imagine  that  ancient  Judaoa  will  be  restored  without  railways  and  without 

tbe  printing-press.     Neither  is  it  feasible  to  conjecture  that  the  Jews  will 

veitnm,  and  not  take  with  them  the  culture  of  the  ages  which  havo  intervened 

nnce  their  dispersion.     If  restoration  were  to  signify  the  destruction  of  all 

^^aat  has  taken  place  in  the  long  interval,  no  educated  Jew  could  desire  it ; 

unless  ^we  intend  to  insult  the  prophets,  we  cannot  entertain  the  thought  that 

they  meant  a  restoration  to  primitiveness.     Ilad  they  done  so,  their  claim  to 

prophecy  would  be  rudely  shattered.     There  is  no  justification  in  human 

Jesacm  for  the  doctrine  that  •a  restored  Israel  shall  imply  a  return  to  the  con- 

dlitions  in  which  Israel  lived  thousands  of  yeaars  ago."    It  is  very  interesting 

to  get  tbi3  glimpse   into  the  thoughts  which  are  stirring  in  the  minds  of 

iatelUgent  modem  Jews,  and  to  see  that  some,  at  any  rate,  in  their  community 

an  not  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  effete,  stagnant  traditionalism. 

EzBJL  ANJ>  1  EsDBAB. — In  a  series  of  letters  which  have  been  appearing 
in  The  Acad^nvy^  Mr.  H.  H,  Howorth  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  canonical 
hook  at  £ara»  a^d  the  apocryphal  1  Esdras  should  change  places — that  the 
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latter  is  a  translation  of  a  much  more  trustworthy  narrative  than  the  former. 
His  theory  is  that  1  Esdras  represents  the  LXX.  text  of  the  same  work 
which  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  known  as  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  that  the 
Greek  version  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  translation  by  Theodotion  or  some 
other  person.  In  other  words,  that  the  codices  of  the  LXX.  contain  two 
editions  of  the  same  book — the  one  (1  Esdras)  a  text  approved  by  the 
authors  of  the  Greek  version,  the  other  (Ezra)  a  translation  of  an  inferior 
Hebrew  original  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  1  Esdras 
would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  compilation,  made  up  of  two  chapters 
from  2  Chronicles,  of  the  book  of  Ezra  (in  a  differently  arranged  form),  and 
of  portions  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  To  these  is  added  from  some 
independent  source,  the  legend  of  the  three  Jewish  youths  at  the  court 
of  Darius  (1  Esdras  iii.  1 — v.  6).  The  attempt  to  show  that  1  Esdras 
preserves  a  better  and  more  reliable  text  than  that  of  Ezra  breaks  down 
utterly.  The  first  example  Mr.  Howorth  gives,  is  that  of  the  mistake  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  brought  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem.  In  Ezra  i  9,  10  articles  to  the  number  of  2,499  are  specified, 
while  in  ver.  11  the  total  is  said  to  have  been  5,400.  The  only  explana- 
tion is  that  we  have  here  an  error  which  we  have  now  no  means  of 
correcting.  In  1  Esdreis  ii.  13,  14  we  have  a  list  which  agi*ees  with  the 
number  specifed.    Thus : 

Ezra.  1  Esdbas. 

Gold  chargers   80    1,000 

Silver  chargers 1,000    1,000 

Knives    29    29 

Gold  basins   80    80 

Silver  basins 410    2,410 

Other  vessels    1,000    1,000 


2,499  5,469 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  numbers  in  1  Esdras  are  the  result  of  an 
unskilful  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  other  list,  and  there- 
fore have  no  value  as  an  independent  statement.  The  1,000  gold  chargers 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  1,000  silver,  nor  the  80  gold  basins  to  the  2,410 
silver.  Again,  Mr.  Howorth  says,  **  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezra  (iv.  % 
Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  is  said  to  have  brought  the  foreign  settlers  to 
Samaria.  In  the  book  of  Kings  this  is  attributed  to  Shalmaneser :  so  it  is 
in  Josephus.  In  the  book  of  Kings  the  doings  of  Shalmaneser*s  successor, 
Sargon,  are  all  attributed  to  Shalmaneser ;  and  it  would  appeeur  that  it  was 
Sargon  who  brought  the  strangers,  and  that  the  name  is  rightly  preserved  in 
the  Greek  versions  of  Ezra,  where  it  occurs  as  SaxcpSovos.  Esar-haddon 
cannot  be  right."  To  this  we  reply  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  say  that 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  24  the  bringing  foreign  settlers  to  Samaria  is  attributed  to 
Shalmaneser :  it  is  attributed  to  an  unnamed  "king  of  Assyria,"  who  might 
by  an  unwary  reader  be  identified  with  the  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.    Even  Josephus  falls  into  the 
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em»r  of  jdentifying  the  two.  Beyond  the  juxtaposition  of  the  narratives 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Assyria,  whether  he  were 
Shahnaneser  or  Sargon^  who  carried  Israel  captive  was  the  same  king  who 
brought  the  foreign  settlers  into  Samaria.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  wild  heasts 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  new- 
comers, leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  land  must  have  lain  desolate  for  a 
pretty  long  period — say  from  forty  to  fifty  years  (2  Kings  xvii.  25,  26).  This 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  account  the  Samaritans  give  of  them 
selves  (Ezra  iv.  2),  that  Esar-haddon,  the  grandson  of  Sargon,  had  given 
them  the  territory  they  possessed.  Mr.  Howorth's  assertions  that  the  name 
Sanahassar  (the  leader  of  the  Jews  who  returned  under  Cyrus)  of  1  Esdras 
is  a  more  genuine-looking  name  than  the  Sheshbassar  of  Ezra,  and  that  the 
list  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  in  the  former  book  is  fuller  than 
that  in  the  latter,  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  serious  arguments  against  the 
ODe  book,  or  in  favour  of  the  other.  Altogether,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  case  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  book  of  Ezra  has 
utterly  broken  down ;  while  a  very  strong  case  indeed  might  be  made  out 
against  1  Esdras. 

''Thb  Becobds  of  thb  Past,"  Vol.  VI. — All  Biblical  students  will 
kam  with  regret  that  this  volume  closes  the  series,  as  "  the  public  seems  to 
prefer  books  about  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  the  Oriental  world  rather  than 
translations  of  the  inscriptions  themselves."    And  yet  this  regrettable  result 
is  not  surprising.    The  obscurity  of  many  of  the  texts,  the  abundance  of 
tmfamiliar  proper  names,  the  identification  of  which  is  often  extremely 
ODcertain,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  unattractiveness  of  much  of  the  matter 
to  the  general  reader,  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  limited  sale  of 
these  very  valuable  publications.    It  is,  indeed,  creditable  to  the  English 
pnUic  that  as  many  as  eighteen  volumes  of  this  kind  have  been  published 
during  twenty  years.    The  new  volume  contains  some  important  items. 
First  in  interest,  as  well  as  in  order,  is  the  preface  by  the  editor.  Professor 
Sayce,  which  is  brimful  of  information.    The  inscription  of  Antiochus,  which 
fixes  the  foundation  of  Seleucia  in  275  B.C.,  and  shows  that  it  was  peopled  in 
partat  least  from  Babylon;  the  inscription  of  Assurbanipal,  discovered  last 
sommer  by  Mr.  Strong,  in  which  a  predecessor  of  Astyages  is  described  by  an 
Assyrian  equivalent  of  "  child  of  the  devil,"  and  the  tablet  found  by  Mr. 
Bliss  at  Lachish,  are  successively  discussed  with  the  accomplished  editor's 
SBoal  ability.  '  The  Palestinian  inscription  is  translated  in  full.    The  five 
nuMt  interesting  among  the  following  texts  are  letters  from  Phoenicia  from 
the  Tel-el- Amama  tablets,  and  fourteen  tablets  from  Cappadocia,  both  trans- 
lated by  the  editor ;  .the  prayer  of  Assurbanipal,  Mr.  Strong's  paper  on  which 

'  The  pecaliar  expression  in  2  Kings  xviii.  9,  10,  '*  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  came 
vp  agldnBt  Samaria,  and  besieged  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  ihcy  took  it,"  is  quite 
<<>B*i«tent  with  Shalmaneser's  having  been  deposed  by  Sargon  during  the  siege.  Sargon, 
,  eUims  the  capture  of  Samaria  as  one  of  the  first  exploits  of  his  reign. 
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attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  late  Oriental  Congress ;  the  Somerian 
version  of  the  Creation  story,  which  excited  perhaps,  even  more  interest,  and 
a  new  tninslation  of  the  inscription  on  the  Taylor  prism  recording  the  first 
eight  campaigns  of  Sennacherib,  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Sogers.  The  first  of  these, 
the  letters  addressed  to  Khu-n-Aten  (Amen-hetep  IV.,  the  heretic  king  of 
Egypt)  by  Bib  Adda,  the  governor  of  Gebal,  in  Phcenicia,  show,  if  correctly 
interpreted,  that  there  were  Greeks  in  the  Egyptian  service  before  the 
Exodus.  An  Ionian  is  said  to  have  been  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  the 
country  of  Tyre.  Greeks  in  Palestine  many  centuries  before  Homer !  The 
prayer  of  Assurbanipal — one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  expressions  of  Ass3rrian 
piety  as  yet  discovered — is  already  known  to  the  general  public  in  consequence 
of  the  publication  of  some  of  its  finest  passages  in  the  Time^,  Like  the 
Oracle  of  Istar  of  Arbela  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  series,  it  proves  that 
Assyrian  devotion  occasionally  approached  the  sublime  strains  of  Hebrew 
psalmists  and  prophets.  The  Cappadocian  tablets  are  extremely  interesting  to 
the  student  of  history.  If  Professor  Sayce  has  successfully  interpreted  their 
significance,  they  give  us  glimpses  of  social  and  civic  life  In  a  distant  Assyrian 
colony  before  the  time  of  Moses.  These  expatriated  Assyrians  retained  their 
original  tongue,  perhaps  in  a  local  form,  still  used  the  cuneiform  character, 
worshipped  in  their  Cappadocian  home  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  and  elected 
an  eponym  every  year,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  Assyria.  Especially  remark- 
able is  the  occurrence  of  Aramaic  forms  and  of  words  hitherto  regarded  as 
specifically  Hebrew.  One  word,  "  apame,"  supposed  to  mean  **  chariot,"  or 
"litter,"  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  hapax  legomenon  V^ 
(Canticles  iii.  9,  "palanquin,"  B.V.),  the  derivation  of  which  has  long  baffled 
Semitic  scholars.  The  new  rendering  of  the  Taylor  prism  differs  less  from 
that  made  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  twenty  years  ago  than  might  been  expected 
considering  the  enormous  advance  of  Assyriology  during  the  interval.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  alterations  in  detail,  but  the  impression  of  the  narrative 
as  a  whole  is  unchanged  The  earlier  scholar  reproduced  the  substance  of 
the  record  with  remarkable  success  The  improved  translation  lowers  our 
estimate  of  Sennacherib's  character.  If  Prof.  Bogers  has  hit  the  exact 
meaning,  the  brutal  coarseness  of  some  passages  has  few  parallels  in  litera- 
ture. The  volume  closes  with  lists  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  after  Manetho 
and  the  monuments  respectively,  with  a  table  of  contents  for  the  whole  of 
the  new  series,  and  with  an  index  of  the  proper  names  in  the  first  volume. 
Had  all  the  six  volumes  been  indexed  their  utility  would  have  been  more 
than  doubled.  It  is  ungracious,  however,  for  those  who  fa&ve  received  so 
much  to  complain  that  they  have  not  received  more« 
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Bt  Bbv.  J.  MabshaiiL  Lang,  D.D. 

In  his  able  and  interesting  paper  on  **  The  Church  and  the  Labour  Problem/' 
Mr.  Eeir  Hardie  brings  a  serious  charge  against  the  Christian  Church.  Of 
the  pulpit,  he  says  that  "  there  is  no  place  in  which  temporizing  with  wrong 
more  abounds."  And  he  urges  that  "  if  there  is  scepticism  in  the  land  (and 
who  shall  deny  it  ?)  the  half-heartedness  of  the  pulpit  is  far  more  responsible 
for  it  than  all  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  ever 
penned."  Even  more  severe  are  some  of  his  strictures  on  the  action  of  the 
Church,  aSy  e,g.^  "  The  Church  has  been  content  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
world  in  magnifying  material  greatness."  And  again,  "  The  whole  tendency 
of  Church  teaching  is  towards  the  assumption  that  the  working  man  is  an 
inferior  creation  who  stands  in  need  of  being  elevated." 

In  this  condemnation,  the  member  for  West  Ham  reflects  a  feeling 
which  widely  prevails,  and  on  which  writers  in  journals  and  orators  often 
ring  the  changes.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  it  has  no  justification.  The 
preaehing  of  good  men  is  occasionally  not  so  much  over  the  heads,  as  outside 
the  hearts,  of  heavily  burdened  men  and  women.  They  do  not  come  into 
touch  with  them  in  the  things  which  evoke  their  interest  or  most  express 
their  need.  But,  as  the  advocates  of  labour  insist  on  justice  for  those  whom 
they  represent,  it  is  becoming  that  they  be  scrupulous  in  dealing  out  justice 
to  those  whom  they  attack.  And  in  the  accusation  which  Mr.  Eeir  Hardie 
has  formulated  a  threefold  injustice  is,  of  course  quite  unintentionally,  done. 
There  is  injustice  in  what  is  stated,  in  what  is  omitted,  and  in  what  is 


It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  latent  currents  of  thought 
among  preachers  is  to  the  effect  that  '<  the  working  man  is  an  inferior 
creation  who  stands  in  need  of  being  elevated."  I  venture  to  think  that 
this  is  a  misrepresentation.  That  the  working  man  needs  to  be  elevated  is 
4Q  assumption  which  the  preacher  shares  with  every  one  who  champions 
hia  cause.  But  there  is  no  clergyman  worthy  of  his  position,  worthy  of 
the  name  Christian,  who  bases  his  plea  for  this  elevation  on  the  ground 
that  the  working  man  is  "  an  inferior  creation."  On  the  contrary,  the  effort 
to  rescue  him  from  surroundings  which  degrade  and  causes  which  corrupt 
is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  be  is,  equally  with  the  rich,  a  man  made 
in  the  image  of  God. 

Farther,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  pulpit  there  is  the  omission  of 
reference  to  the  many  ministers  of  religion  who  have  taken,  and  now  take, 
an  active  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  working  man.  He  never  had  a 
better  friend  than  the  Bev.  Henry  Duncan,  the  minister  of  Buthwell,  who 
lit  the  founder  of  Savings  Banks,  The  Bothy  lad  had  never  a  more  warm- 
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hearted  supporter  than  another  parish  minister,  Harry  Stewart,  of  Oatfakw. 
When  nobody  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Chartists*  they  wore  defended 
by  two  English  clergymen,  Bey.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles 
Kingsley.  And,  without  selecting  any  names  from  those  who  are  living, 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  there  are  no  men  who,  on  the  whole,  are  more 
genuinely  sympathetic  with  those  who  toil  than  the  clergy.  They  may  not 
always  go  so  far  or  be  so  pronounced  in  their  views  as  Mr.  Eeir  Hardie 
desires ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  lack  of  sympathy  or  knowledge,  or 
from  a  base  policy  of  temporizing.  A  higher  motive  may  be  found  for  theii 
caution. 

Finally,  it  is  unjust  to  suggest  that  ministers  of  the  Churches  deserve  to  be 
almost  exclusively  blamed  for  apathy  or,  at  least,  half-heartedness.  The 
minister  is  not  the  Church ;  the  Church  is  the  completely  organized  Christiftn 
life.  And  all  the  constituent  parts  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Each  acts 
on  the  others,  all  act  on  each.  The  minister  is  only  one  of  the  constitaento. 
Let  the  indictment  be  distributed  between  pulpit  and  pew.  And,  as  the 
best  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  industrial  class  is  to  aim  at  a 
higher  morale  in  it  as  a  whole,  to  raise  its  normal  condition,  so  the  best 
way  of  quickening  the  conscience  and  action  of  the  Church  is  to  aim,  not  al 
improving  the  pulpit  as  by  itself,  but  at  nobler  ideals  of  duty  for  all,  at  a 
warmer  spuritual  tempemture,  at  a  more  effectual  psnetration  of  the  entice 
membership  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

An  illustration  of  the  defective  conception  of  personal  responsibility  is 
supplied  by  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Eeir  Hardie's  paper.  In  it  a  reference  is 
made  to  "  the  insulting  spirit  of  patronage,  overt  and  covert,  which  makes 
the  clergyman  stand  in  the  mind's  eye  of  so  many  of  the  workers  as  the 
type  of  all  that  is  canting  and  unreal."  Now,  *<  a  spirit  of  patronage  "  is 
always  insulting.  I  honour  the  independence  of  feeling  which  resents  beiog 
patronized ;  and  the  clergyman  whose  manner  indicates  that  he  looks  on 
the  workers  as  from  a  vantage  ground,  and  that  he  is  condescending  to 
them,  is  a  stupid  snob.  There  are,  no  doubt,  men  starchy,  and  professional, 
and  snobbish  ;  but  I  should  hope  that  the  great  majority  are  not.  And  let 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  be  looked  to.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  worker  to 
have  towards  the  clergyman  a  stand-off-ness  which  repels  sympathy.  Pride 
is  a  many-sided  disease.  If  there  is  a  pride  of  wealth,  there  is  also  a  pride 
of  poverty ;  if  there  is  pride  in  "  the  spirit  of  patronage,"  there  is  pride  also 
in  the  temper  which  is  always  suspecting  patronage.  But  note  what  follows 
in  the  paragraph.  "  The  poor  worker  is  haviug  his  revenge.  If  he  cannot 
voice  his  resentment,  he  can  enter  his  protest,  and  this  he  does  by  not 
attending  Church." 

The  same  statement,  in  other  forms,  has  been  made  to  me  again  and 
again.  What  does  it  imply  ?  Clearly,  that  the  attendance  at  Church  has 
to  do  with  the  minister.  If  he  pleases,  the  attendance  goes  up;  if  he 
displesLses,  the  attendance  goes  down.  I  suppose  that,  in  the  want  of  a 
high  conception  of  the  priesthood  of  believers,  of  the  pui^K)6e  of  the  Christian 
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CSmroh  on  the  earth,  and  the  responsibilifcy  of  its  individual  members,  this 
mode  of  thought  is  inevitable.  But  to  those  who  have  some  discernment  as 
to  these  things,  that  will  seem  a  strange  kind  of  revenge  in  which  the  loss 
sustained  is  mainly  personal  to  the  one  who  administers  the  revenge — 
iiKvolving  a  dereliction  of  his  own  duty  and  the  punishment  of  his  own  soul. 

Is  it  not  time  that  wholesale  recriminations  such  as  those  which  have 

been  referred  to  should  cease?    They  do  little  good;  they  do  much  harm. 

They  overshoot    the  mark,  and  irritate  many  who  are  only  too  willing  to 

receive  a  fuller  inspiration  for  their  work ;  they  are  misunderstood  by  others, 

who  take  them  as  an  encouragement  to  think  lightly  of  religion  and  worship; 

ihey  widen  the  chasm  between  the  Church  and  great  masses  of  the  toilers. 

I  gladly  recognixe  the  religious  spirit  of  Mr.   Kcir  Hardie's  paper ;  and 

I  am  the  more  anxious,  therefore,  that  ail  which  tends  to  embitter  feeling 

should  he  removed  from  the  conferences  of  men  who,  occupying  different 

standpoints,  desire  to  co-(^rate  in  the  sacred  cause  of  social  well-being. 

Kot  a  lew  of  those  who  teach  in  the  Church  will  endorse  the  statement,  '*  I 

faeUeve  the  democracy  to  be  at  bottom  deeply  and  devoutly  religious  "  ;  and 

tha  ^oestion  which  all  who  share  this  belief  should  submit,  each  to  the  other, 

is»  Hiow  can  sympathies,  efforts,  from  the  various  positions  in  the  line  of 

BQctal  DQovement,  best  be  utilized  for  the  realization  of  a  common  end — that 

BO  well  described  as  ''  a  religion  which  can  inspire  and  enthuse  the  soul  to 

nohle  deeds,  and  which,  while  telling  of  a  life  that  is  to  come,  will  insist 

primarily  on  the  fall  development  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  will  make 

imposttUe  the  wrongs  which,  like  a  canker-worm,  are  eating  the  life  out  of 

iim  people." 

IjBt  na  glance  at  some  of  the  directions  along  which  this  co-operation 
EBay  be  realized. 

««  li  the  Church  assume  hor  rightful  place,  hers  will  be  the  honour  of 
sbKgnno^  and  goiding   the  forces  which  are  working  the  change."     Thus 
lije«  Kfiiz  Hardie  indicates  the  high  calling  of  the  Church.     Will  he— will 
ail  eame^  men  who  bold  with  him  that  "  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
mose  than  sofilcient  "  for  all  that  is  required — ^help  towards  its  attainment  ? 
^e  are  told,  indeed,  of  a  purification  through  which  the  Church  must  pass — 
purification  from  "  the  ceremonial  and  meaningless  forms  and  phrases  which 
pass  xnnst^  for  it."     By  all  means  let  us  have  done  with  forms  and  phrases 
wiuoh  liave  no  significance,  or  which  stand  between  the  soul  and  the  eternal 
"wmties.    Truth  must  have  its  outward  expression ;  the  spiritual  conscious- 
ness most  have  its  embodiment ;   and  the  homages  rendered  to  Almighty 
^od  sboald  have  the  beauties  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  holiness.    But  we 
UmbU  all  cry.  Away  with  **  cant  and  unreality  "  I    And  when  the  demand  is 
eootianed,  that  **  religion  must  be  freed  from  the  perverted  views  of  life 
^Aach   theology    ha^   so  long  proclaimed  in  its  name,"   I,  for  one,  ask. 
What  views  ?     There  are,  perhaps,  too  many  theological  definitions ;  the 
--  'tioiis   are    often  too  elaborate ;  some  of  them  are  possibly  faulty  and 
j^_  cuna'  yet,   of  eourse,  we  cannot  part  from  the  essential  teaching  of 
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Christianity  as  to  sin,  redemption,  and  grace.  That  teaching  speaks  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  all  men;  let  us  give  it  straight,  direct,  and  as  men 
speaking  to  men,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  "  enthuse  the  soul  to  noble 
deeds." 

There  is  one  view  which  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  will  not  condemn  as  "  per- 
verted," and  the  enunciation  of  which  is  one  of  the  special  contributions  of 
the  Church  to  the  Labour  question.      Eeferriog  to  our  industrial  system 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  affirms,  *<  It  makes  brotherhood  an  impossibility,  and  how 
can  men  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  imless  they  have  for  its  correlative 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man?  "     Here  there  occur  the  two  words  which  are  in. 
which  are  the  very  centre  of,  the  message  of  the  Church — Brotherhood  and 
Fatherhood.    If  the  Church  can  only  so  preach  and  teach  these  words  as  to 
make  them  ''  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet,"  she  will  render  a  service 
whose  value  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate.      Let  her  give  herself  to  the 
enforcement  of  these—"  the  principles  of  all  true  reform  " — and  let  the  speetal 
applications  of  the  principles  be  the  care  of  practical  men  in  their  legislative  and 
social  work.    But  let  us  understand.    The  sentence  just  quoted  admits  of  a 
variation.     Men,  it  may  be  urged,  will  not  believe  or  realize  the  true  Brother- 
hood unless  they  have  for  its  correlative  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod.  A  brotherhood 
whose  only  bond  is  the  sense  of  a  common  interest,  the  need  of  protection 
against  others,  and  of  such .  adjustments  as  will  make  the  struggle  for 
existence  easier,  will  not  deliver  from  "  the  lie  which  sinketh  in  ** — the  lie  of 
selfishness.    It  will  not  make  large-souled,  generous  men.   It  will  make  men 
loyal  and  resolute,  and  possessed  by  the  idea  of  a  community  within  certain 
lines.    Beyond  these  lines  the  sympathies  will  not  flow,  the  current  of  soot 
action  will  be  feeble  and  sluggish.    Beyond  these  lines  there  will  often  be  a 
scowl — that  of  class  with  its  interests  against  other  classes  with  Uieir 
interests.     We  see  already  the  working  of  this  kind  of  brotherhood.    The 
only  brotherhood  that  effectually  grapples  with    selfishness,    that   keeps 
thought  and  purpose  in  "  a  large  and  charitable  air,"  even  when  personal  or 
sectional  ends  are  intently  regarded,  is  that  which  has  its  root  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.    On  this  the  Church  of  Christ  most 
stand.    All  are  of  it  who  recognize  that  the  first  and  the  last  word  of  life-- 
that  on  which  all  true  and  blessed  social  science  rests — is  Christ's  word, 
**  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."     Those  to  whom  that  word  is  not  first 
and  last  part  from  it,  and  **  take  oQ  their  several  ways." 

Let  the  politician  help  the  churchman  to  build  the  social  structure  on 
the  Bock  of  Eternal  Reality,  and  the  churchman  is  bound  to  help  the  politician 
in  his  doing  and  striving  "  The  first  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  social  ques- 
tion is  to  understand  it."  Yes ;  and  I  heartily  wish  that  there  was  fuller 
provision  for  instructing  the  clergy  in  ihe  laws  and  principles  of  eoonooiie  j 
science.  A  man  with  wit  and  wisdom  and  brotherliness  will  read  and 
observe,  and  probably,  as  he  becomes  older,  will  unlearn  a  great  deal  which 
he  once  held,  and  learn  a  great  deal  which  he  once  disregarded.  But  it  wonU 
be  well  to  have  those  who  are  to  help  in  shaping  thought  trained  in  the 
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knowledge  of  social  problems.  And  it  would  be  well  also  tbat  in 
connection  with  every  congregation  there  should  be  the  opportunity  of 
candid  study  and  discussion  of  social  issues.  Thus  and  otherwise  the 
Church  may  co-operate  with  the  Legislature. 

The  demand  is  becoming  ever  more  accentuated  that  social  well-being 
shall  be  realized  through  legislation.  I  am  not  frightened  by  names.  There 
is  no  use  in  calling  such  legislation  grandmotherly.  No  sensible  man  will  be 
scared  by  the  a^lication  to  it  of  the  word  socialistic.  Where  law  can 
express  and  secure  the  deliberately  uttered  voice  of  the  people  as  to  rights  or 
wn^igs,  let  it  do  so.  But  the  legislator  cannot  go  before  public  opinion. 
He  acts  only  when  that  is  matured  and  consolidated.  And  in  the  formation 
of  this  opinion  the  Church  can  really  **  shape  and  guide  the  forces  which 
work  the  change."  With  all  my  heart,  1  say,  let  her  identify  herself  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil.  She  has  been  too  much  the  property  of  the 
nuddle  class.  So  long  as  there  are  classes,  she  should  comprehend  and 
minister  to  all — not  recognizing  the  class,  but  on  the  platform  of  their  equality 
before  Gk)d.  But  the  poorer  and  the  more  struggling  should  feel  that  she  is 
specially  with  them  in  all  their  righteous  contention.  She  throws  her  power 
away  if  she  meddles  too  much  with  special  questions — questions  with  which 
working  men,  by  tiidir  combinations  and  unions,  have  the  instruments 
todeal«  But  in  regard  to  all  that  pertains  to  life  and  its  conditions,  to 
the  home  and  its  conditions,  to  the  demands  of  truth  and  justice,  to  well- 
being  in  its  several  uspects,  tha  voice  should  be  lifted  up  with  strength 
The  time  is  past  for  the  Church  to  be  content  with  playing  the  part  of  a 
meie  Lady  Bountiful.  The  poor  will  be  always  with  us,  and  their  care  is 
a  qpedal  province  of  Christianity.  But  a  far  higher  work  in  that  to  which 
tiiit  day  calls — to  develop  a  new  eneT*gy,  to  promote  a  loftier  self-respect,  to 
emancipate  from  habits  and  temptations  which  coarsen  and  degrade,  to 
gife  freer  scope  for  all  purifying,  educative,  refining  influences,  to  make  Ufe 
tweeter,  kindlier,  and  more  wholesome.  In  prosecuting  this  work  the  Church 
will  aid  the  statesman.  All  to  whom  the  name  of  Jesus  is  above  every 
\  will  be  united  in  the  solution  of  "  the  labour  problem/' 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  TEE  HEBREW  MONABCHT. 

IL -^LABOUR. 

Bv  Eev.  Pbof.  W,  H.  Bennett,  M.A 
It  may  be.  well  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  leading  problems  connected  with 
labour,  partly  because  we  shall  thus  be  reminded  that  existing  data  can 
only  give  a  partial  answer  to  a  few  of  our  questions  as  to  the  conditions 
of  laboqx  io  ancient  Israel.    We  might  first  seek  to  discover  the  ratio  of  the 
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sum  of  available  labour  to  the  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  its  needs 
on  the  other.  What  proportion  of  the  population  might  fairly  be  called 
able-bodied,  and  of  what  amount  of  labour  was  the  average  able-bodied 
person  capable  ?  In  other  words,  what  standard  of  health  and  vigour  did 
the  ancient  IsraeHtes  attain  to?  The  Old  Testament  gives  little  special 
information  on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  general  experience,  Eastern 
labour  is  far  less  vigorous  and  efficient  than  European.  But  probably  the 
general  health  of  the  community  was  not  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  a 
Western  State  in  the  nineteenth  century :  advantageous  and  disadvantageous 
circumstances  may  very  well  have  balanced  one  another.  On  the  one  hand, 
medical  and  sanitary  knowledge  were  most  elementary ;  but,  on  the  other, 
the  simple  agricultural  Ufe  generally  followed  was  natural  and  healthy ;  and 
again,  the  average  efficiency  of  a  modern  population  is  lowered  by  the  large 
number  of  feeble  and  diseased  persons  who  are  kept  alive  by  the  skill  of 
modern  medical  science.  But  if,  putting  health  on  one  side,  the  conditions 
and  characteristics  of  Eastern  life  rendered  labour  less  efficient  in  proportion 
to  population  than  it  is  in  England  or  America,  this  drawback,  agaiu»  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  moderate  needs  of  the  people.  All  that  was  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  house-accommodation,  fuel,  light,  food,  clothing  could  be 
provided  with  infinitely  less  labour  than  with  us ;  and  in  a  thousand  other 
ways  the  ordinary  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  could  be 
obtained  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  labour. 

We  now  pass  on  to  two  further  questions,  which  are  really  the  same  question 
from  different  points  of  view  :  What  proportion  of  the  available  labour  was 
utilized,  and  how  far  were  the  possible  opportunities  of  leisure  distributed 
throughout  the  community  ?  What  proportion  of  those  who  could  work  did 
work,  and  how  long  and  hard  did  they  work  ?  We  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
paper  that  the  Israelite  citizen  was,  as  a  rule,  a  land-owner.  In  the  absence  of 
rent  and  land-agents  the  land-owner  worked  his  own  land,  with  the  help  of 
his  family  and  servants.  Even  in  large  holdings  the  owner  can  scarcely  ever 
have  been  a  mere  receiver  of  the  products  of  other  people's  industry,  he 
must  have  exercised  some  general  supervision ;  and  on  the  ordinary  smaller 
holdings  the  owner's  own  work  and  supervision  would  be  the  most  important 
element  in  obtaining  satisfactory  returns.  There  were  not  many  classes  of 
the  community  that  were  not  engaged  in  agriculture.  Government  was 
rudimentary  and  economical.  The  kings,  princes,  and  officials  of  the  court 
had  their  own  estates ;  though  doubtless  the  more  powerful  kings  gathered 
round  them  idle  crowds,  who  ministered  to  their  love  of  pleasure  and 
ostentation,  and  were  maintained  by  requisitions  on  the  harvests  and  cattle 
of  the  hard-working  farmers.  The  most  permanent  and  necessary  portion 
of  this  royal  clientele  was  the  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  which, 
however,  can  never  have  attained  to  any  very  large  dimensions.  Another 
class  not  engaged  in  actual  labour  was  made  up  of  the  ministers  of  religion— 
the  priests  of  the  various  sanctuaries  and  the  prophets.  The  Pentateuchal 
system,  which  devotes  one  whole  tribe  out  of  twelve  to  the  service  of  a 
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fllngle  sanctuary,   had  no  counterpart  in  the  actnal  arrangements  of  the 

monarchy.      Probably,  the  total  of  priests  and  prophets  combined  did  not 

make  any  serions  deduction  from  the  available  industrial  population.    With 

r^ard  to  the   women,  agricultural  life  naturally  drew  into  useful  activity 

ail  the  women  of  the  household.    A  certain  number  of  women  would  lead 

id\%  lives  in  the  harems  of  kings  and  princes  and  great  nobles ;  but  these 

w^omen  were  largely  foreigners,  and  ancient  Israelite  life  has  no  parallel  to 

the   modem  withdrawal  from  all  profitable  occupation  of  the  bulk  of  the 

i^omen  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.    It  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  say 

that  the  provision  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  community  was,  speaking 

^ener^lly,  produced  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  community.*    It  will 

fbllo^w  from  all  these  considerations  that  opportunities  of  leisure  were  very 

'Widely  distributed.      Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural  conditions  of 

^^rienlture  tend  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  leisure  both  to  the  farmer  and 

his   l&bourers. 

^^6  now  come  to  the  subject  which  presents  most  points  of  interest 
tor    Ihe  modem  reader — the  classes  into  which  agricultural  workers  were 
di'vided,  the  relations  between  the  land-owner  or  farmer  and  his  labourers, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked.    The  classes  of  workers  were, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  two,  the  land-owners  and  their  families  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  slaves  on  the  other ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  we 
will  treat  free  hired  labourers  as  a  third  class. 

1  Lakd-ownebs  and  theib  Families. — ^The  representative  member*  of 
this  class  would  be  the  owner  of  a  small  holding,  cultivated,  as  we  have  said, 
by  himself,  his  family,  and  his  slaves.  Such  a  small  land-owner  would  be 
nnder  certain  semi-feudal  obligations  to  the  head  of  his  house  or  clan,  and 
possibly  to  the  chief  of  his  tribe ;  and  the  language  of  the  prophets  indicates 
that  these  obligations  were  often  made  the  instrument  of  vexatious  oppres- 
sion and  ruinous  extortion.  But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  small 
iand-owner  occnpied  a  position  of  considerable  comfort  and  dignity.  Liability 
to  foreign  invasion  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  The  farmer  and  his  stalwart 
sons,  who  could  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate,  were  bound  to  receive 
Consideration  and  generous  treatment  from  the  nobles  who  claimed  to  lead 
Uiem  in  war,  and  who  needed  their  assistance  to  protect  such  wealth  as 
^ay  have  been  accumulated.  Under  powerful  and  victorious  kings,  like 
Jeroboam  II.,  the  nobles  sought  to  grasp  for  themselves  the  holdings  of 
|K)orer  men  who  were  no  longer  necessary  as  allies  in  war.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, in  \ns  better  days,  the  Israelite  farmer  enjoyed  a  far  more  satisfactory 
life  iban  that  of  the  modem  peasant  proprietor :  he  was  not  driven  to  the 
abdiDS  and  sordid  drudgery  which  is  so  often  the  lot  of  the  latter ;  nor, 
'^Wenfcly  were  the  holdings  repeatedly  subdivided,  so  as  to  become  too 
^^^Sl  to  support  a  family  upon  each  holding.   The  prophets  who  denounce  the 

K/Vt  ihA  other  hand*  the  results  of  Israelite  industry  were  often  appropriated  by  foreign 
,  fUongh  the  Israelites  retaliated,  the  balance  was  not  in  their  favour.    We  may 
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land-huDger  of  the  nobles  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  pressure  of  any  difBcnltf 
as  to  population ;  doubtless  this  immunity  was  largely  due  to  the  free  play 
of  the  natural  checks,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  But  throughout  their 
earlier  history  the  Israelites  were  still  acquiring  fresh  land.  They  must  have 
taken  over  much  land  from  the  Canaanites  who  remained  amongst  them;  just 
as,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  was  a  gradual  and  long-continued 
process  by  which  Saxon  holdings  passed  into  Norman  hands.  On  a  larger 
scale,  a  tribe  pressed  for  room  more  than  once  sent  out  an  armed  band  of 
colonists  to  conquer  for  themselves  a  new  settlement.  Dan  acquired  a  new 
territory  in  the  north  ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  most  ancient 
historical  sources  suggests  that  Eastern  Manasseh  was  also  a  colony  founded 
from  the  West,  after  the  tribe  had  taken  possession  of  its  Western  inheritaoee 
and  found  the  allotted  portion  too  small  for  its  numbers  or  its  ambition» 
Probably  other  similar  movements  took  placo  of  which  no  record  remains. 

The  honourable  and  healthy  nature  of  the  occupation  of  this  class  of 
workers  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  records,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  the  personal  labours  of  its  most  distinguished  characters, 
many  of  them  members  of  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  families.  Thepatriarebfl^ 
and  Saul,  and  David  do  the  ordinary  work  of  shepherds  ;  the  Divine  call 
comes  to  Gideon  as  he  is  threshing  wheat ;  Boas  and  the  husband  of  the 
Shunamite  woman  personally  superintend  their  reapers.  Noble  women 
lived  with  the  simplicity  of  Homer's  Greek  princess  of  heroic  times,  who 
did  her  own  washing ;  or  the  wife  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdeccas,  with 
whom  baking  cakes  was  a  regular  habit,  and  not,  as  with  our  royal  Alfredt 
an  exceptional  achievement  The  ideal  Hebrew  woman  depicted  for  us  in 
Proverbs  xxxi.  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
In  modem  times  her  servants  would  know  that  she  was  not  a  lady,  and 
people  in  society  would  not  call  upon  her ;  but  in  Israel,  "  her  husband  was 
known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sat  among  the  elders  of  the  land.  •  •  •  •  Many 
daughters  did  virtuously,  but  she  excelled  them  alL" 

Perhaps  the  best  modem  parallel  to  the  average  Israelite  citizen  and 
his  family  is  the  well-to-do  American  farmer,  settled  within  reach  of  Indians 
or  Mexicans  or  unmly  whites.  The  settler's  life,  with  its  agricultural 
industries,  its  spice  of  danger  and  occasional  fighting,  its  sturdy  indepen- 
dence and  self-respect,  reproduces  some  of  the  most  important  features  of 
ancient  Hebrew  life, 

II.  Thb  Hirbd  Servants. — This  class  was  comparatively  small,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  appreciated.  Neighbours,  no  doubt,  did 
occasional  work  for  each  other,  and  sometimes  might  take  pay,  not  merely 
by  receiving  similar  services,  but  in  some  form  which  might  be  called 
"  hire  "  ;  but  the  class  of  people  who,  without  land  or  capital  of  their  own, 
made  a  living  by  habitually  hiring  themselves  out  must  have  been  very 
small  indeed.  The  word  ihakhXr^  hired  servant,  occurs  only  seventeen  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  always  either  in  laws  or  figurative  expressions,  and 
not  of  actual  named  persons ;  we  never  see  the  shdkhir  at  work.    The  most 
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penooal  nee  of  $hakMr  is  in  Jer.  zlvL  21,  where  it  refers  to  the  mercenaries 
serving  in  the  Egyptian  army.  On  the  other  hand,  *ebhedh,  slave,  occurs 
himdreds  of  times.  In  Lev.  xxv.  6,  a  passage  not  earlier  than  the  close 
oE  the  monarchy,  "  thy  hired  servant "  is  classed  with  other  members  of 
the  household,  alter  the  male  and  female  slaves,  but  before  the  "  stranger  " ; 
and  in  Lev.  xxv.  53  we  read  of  "  a  yearly  hired  servant."  But  these  passages 
rqoresent  the  growing  complexity  of  social  life  before  and  after  the  Captivity. 
In  the  Ten  Commandments,  where  we  have  similar  lists  of  the  members  of 
the  household,  *'  the  hired  servant "  is  not  mentioned.  The  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii.)  is  largely  taken  up  with  laws  about  slaves,  but 
makes  no  reference  to  *'  hired  servants  " :  it  speaks  of  hired  things  (xxii.  15)| 
but  not  hired  persons. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  history  of  wages  it  was  found  necessary 
to  invoke  Church  and  State,  then  virtually  one,  to  secure  for  *'  the  hired 
servant "  his  due  reward.  Both  the  law  (Dent  xxiv.  14)  and  the  prophets 
(MaL  ill.  5)  intervene  to  prevent  the  hired  servant  from  being  oppressed  in 
his  wages.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  the  system  of  hire  to  give  the  worker  an 
interest  in  his  work  was  idready  apparent ;  the  feature  about  the  hireling 
that  chiefly  attracted  notice  was  his  anxiety  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  day's 
work  and  handle  his  wages.  When  Job  wishes  to  find  a  strong  figure  for  his 
intense  longing  for  death,  he  compares  it  to  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
liireling  looks  for  the  reward  of  his  work.^ 

In  fact,  we  seem  to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  same  half-contempt 
br  tiie  hireUng  which  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  the  hireling  fleeth  because 
ke  is  a  hireling."  It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  refer  to  this  again  in 
dealing  with  the  status  and  condition  of  slaves  in  Israel.  For  the  present, 
ve  may  say  that,  if  the  Israelite  land-owner  may  be  compared  to  an 
American  frontier-settler,  the  hired  servant  hod  points  of  contact  with  the 
"  mean  white  "  of  the  Southern  States.  As  neither  land-owner  nor  slave, 
he  scarcely  had  any  proper  place  in  the  regular  framework  of  society. 

There  is  one  form  of  labour,  specially  common  in  the  East,  that  may  be 

dsssed  with  hired  labour,  namely,  the  corvee,  or  compulsory  service  for  great 

public  works.     In  the  absence  of  professional  contractors  with  organized 

staffs  of  trained  workmen,  such  undertakings  have  always  been  carried  out 

^  bj  forced  levies  of  ordinary  labourers.    The  great  works  of  Egypt  have  been 

L*  ^Qs  executed,  from  the  Pyramids  and  Lake  Moeris  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

^knnon  similarly  erected  his  temple  and  palaces  by  forced  levies  amounting 

^  all  to  nearly  200,000  men  ;    and  doubtless  other  kings  followed  his 

^^ample,  on  a  smaller  scale.    Many  of  these  labourers  would  be  slaves ;  but 

Mie  theory  of  Chronicles  that  they  were  all  Canaanites  was  invented  to  save 

%he  dignity  of  the  ancient  Israelites.    Nothing  is  said  about  pay  for  these 

levies;  but,  as   they  would  receive  their  food  and  the  eng£igement  was 

temporary,  they  were  for  a  time  "  hired  servants."    When  Joash  and  Josiah 

lepdrad  the  Temple,  we  read  of  **  carpenters  and  builders  and  masons." 

Uob  viL  2. 
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Apparently,  tho  building  operations  of  the  kings,  and  the  growth  of 
Jerusalem,  had  gathered  about  the  city  an  artizan  population;  but  we 
know  little  about  them  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence. 

III.  Slaves.— The  fact  that  Hebrew  society  rested  like  every  other 
ancient  civilized  society  upon  a  slave  basis  is  effectually  concealed  from  the 
casual  English  reader,  though  it  may  soon  be  discovered  by  the  careful 
student  even  of  the  English  Bible.  The  word  '*  slave  "  occurs  only  once  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  then  curiously  enough  it  translates  the  Greek 
word  for  "body." ^  Otherwise  the  Hebrew  slave  appears  in  English  as  *•  m«i- 
servant"  or  "maidservant"  The  revisers  have  not  ventured  to  remove 
these  euphemisms  from  the  text,  but  have  gently  suggested  the  real  facts,  by 
offering  the  marginal  alternatives,  "  bondman,"  "  bondwoman,"  "  bond- 
servant." There  is  some  justification  for  such  reserve.  'Ebkedh  and 
SJdphkd  (male  and  female  slave)  do  not  always  stand  for  actual  slaves. 
Moreover,  a  generation  has  grown  up  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  far  as  this  generation  has  not  read  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin, 
"slave"  is  as  vague  and  unsuggesture  as  "bondman."  To  those  who  hare 
read  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin,  and  to  older  people,  who  have  soma  general  informa- 
tion about  slavery  in  America,  the  word  "  slave  "  suggests  an  exceptionally 
painful  and  degrading  position.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  "  slave  "  in  the 
Old  Testament  would  have  suggested  that  Hebrew  slavery  was  as  exoeptiooal 
and  offensive  as  the  Domestic  Institution  of  the  Southern  States ;  whereas 
iu  Israel,  as  in  the  ancient  world  generally,  slavery  was  universally  accepted 
as  a  necessary  and  natural  institution.  Apparently  an  isolated  prophet  or 
philosopher  now  and  then  anticipated  Wilberforce  by  some  two  thousand 
years  or  more,  but  only  by  way  of  impracticable  and  daring  speculation. 
Moreover,  for  reasons  to  be  referred  to  later  on,  the  slave  system  of  the 
Southern  States  was  more  cruel  and  repulsive  than  any  other  such  systom 
that  has  existed  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  that  of  the 
Eoman  Empire;  and  English  ideas  paint  even  American  slavery  blacker 
than  it  really  was,  because  it  is  chiefly  known  in  England  by  novels  %ni 
speeches  composed  for  polemical  purposes  and  emphasizing  its  worH  aspects. 
But  while  the  course  adopted  by  the  versions  may  be  supported  by  important 
reasons,  it  cannot  be  wholly  justified.  "  Manservant  "  and  "  maidservuit " 
have  associations  altogether  incongruous  with  the  realities  of  Hebrew  life ; 
they  suggest  liveries  and  neat  caps  and  aprons,  and  a  month's  notice  and 
other  modem  devices,  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  They 
have  the  more  serious  fault  of  ignoring  and  obscuring  the  great  gulf  that 
yawns  between  ancient  and  modern  civilization.  All  fairly  educated  people 
know  that  slavery  was  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world ;  but  the  inmiense 
significance  ol  the  fact  is  seldom  sufficiently  emphasized.  Greek  and 
Italian  enthusiasts,  when  they  dilate  upon  the  glorious  republics  of  Athens 
and  Home,  ignore  the  fact  that  these  republics  were  not  true  democracies  &t 
all,  but  oligarchies  of  privileged  citizens  living  largely  upon  the  produce  of 

^  Bey.  xviu.  18. 
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filaye  labour.  The  working  classes,  aa  we  ubderstand  the  term,  were  slaves 
m  these  ancient  states.  The  trae  history  of  the  People  for  many  centuries 
would  be  the  History  of  Slavery ;  the  great  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  the  histories  of  ruling  minorities  And  this  is  true  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  limitations  for  ancient  Israel. 

Mr  Ben  Tillett  has  said  that  the  modern  labour  questions  arose  when 
ooe  man  first  hired  another,  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  remark :  but  we  are  chietly  concerned  with  it  because  it 
helps  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  life.  The 
relations  of  life  were  more  permanent  in  old  times  than  now.  The  Land 
Question  bad  not  arisen,  because  farmers  did  not  rent  land,  they  owned  it. 
The  Labour  Question  had  not  become  urgent,  because,  as  a  rule,  employers 
did  not  hire  labour,  they  bought  the  labourers  out  and  out.  The  transient 
character  of  modern  relations  between  labour  and  capital  is  symbolized  by 
payment  at  so  much  an  hour  ,  the  rigidity  of  ancient  relations  by  absolute 
ownership.  When  rigidity  thus  takes  the  form  of  slavery »  we  are  shocked 
aad  repelled  ;  but  if  we  are  in  any  measure  to  understand  Hebrew  society, 
we  must  for  sC  time  put  aside  our  modern  ideas  and  try  to  forget  the  eloquent 
deoanoiatioDS  of  anti -slavery  orators.  We  must  retioember  that  what  is  an 
outrage  on  humanity  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  felt  to  be  such  by 
either  owner  or  slave  eight  centuries  before  Christ.  We  may  even  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that,  in  certain  stages  of  history,  slavery  played  a  useful 
part  in  the  progress  of  the  race 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  slave-labour  in  general,  its  inferiority  to 
free  labour  has  become  proverbial ,  but  in  Judah  opinion  reversed  this 
decision ;  in  Deut.  xv.  18  it  is  said  of  the  slave,  "  He  hath  been  worth 
double  a  faired  servant  to  thee  "  Indeed,  in  a  primitive  community  it  is 
difficulty  to  see  how  agriculture  on  any  but  the  very  smallest  scale  could 
bare  been  carried  on  without  the  permanent  and  authoritative  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  which  were  secured  by  slavery.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  the  slight  organization  of  an  early  civilization  have  sufficed 
to  secure  even  food  for  the  labourers  in  slack  times  and  hard  seasons.  Slavery 
QOtonly  secured  to  the  master  a  permanent  supply  of  labour,  but  also  to  the 
labourer  permanent  provision  for  his  wants.  Doubtless,  a  heavy  share  of 
tbe  work  was  put  upon  the  slave  Job's  parallel  figure  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
bireling  for  his  wages  is  the  longing  of  the  slave  for  night.  The  heaviest 
burden  of  drudgery  fell  upon  the  female  slaves  then,  as,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  the  toil  of  working- women  is  most  severe  and  their ' 
reward  least  adequate.  The  daily  carrying  of  water  and  grinding  of  com 
wJire  heavy  burdens  to  the  female  slaves.  The  continuous  service  of 
domestic  life  gave  great  opportunities  to  the  harshness  of  any  petty  female 
tyrant ;  and  while  the  possibilities  of  polygamy  and  concubinage  opened  & 
door  of  escape  to  the  slave,  the  case  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  reminds  us  that. 
they  often  served  to  draw  down  upon  her  the  persecution  of  a  jealous, 
mistress.    But  the  life  even  of  the  less  fortunate  women-slaves  must  have- 
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been  a  heaTen  of  light  and  comfort,  and  liberty,  compared  to  that  d 
thousands  of  workwomen  in  London. 

Indeed,  there  were  many  alleyiations  ot  the  slave's  lot,  so  that  on  the 
whole  Hebrew  slavery  was  as  lenient  and  indulgent  as  it  could  well  be. 
There  was  not  that  distinction  of  colour  which  cut  off  American  slaves  from 
the  sympathy  of  their  masters.    When  the  slaves  were  Hebrews,  ancient 
custom  demanded  that  they  should  be  set  free  after  six  years'  service,^ 
liberally  furnished  from  the  flock  and  the  threshing-floor  and  the  winepress, 
and  from  all  wherewith  Jehovali  had  blessed  his  master.    Later  legislation 
discountenanced   altogether   the   enslaving  of  one  Jew  by  another,  and 
demanded  that  the  Jewish  slave  should  be  treated  as  a  hired  servant.'   The 
household,  slaves  and  all,  formed  one  family ;  from  the  master  and  his  children, 
through  the  poorer  and  more  distant  relations,  to  the  Hebrew,  and  then  to 
tiie  foreign  slaves^  was  a  gradual  descent.    Probably  the  distinction  between 
the  lowest  class  of  freemen  and  the  Hebrew  slaves,  or  even  the  home-bom 
slaves  of  foreign  origin,  was  not  very  sharply  drawn.     In  smaller  houaaholdfl 
the  master  and  the  slave  lived  in  close  and  ccmstant  fellowship  in  the  fidd 
and  the  house,  and  this  common  labour  must  have  fostered  friendly  feeling. 
The  bastiujado  was  used  for  slaves  as  it  was  to  punish  comparatively  slight 
offences  of  free  Israelites;  but  in  the  East  such  punishment  is  not  degrading. 
The  harshest  provision  of  the  law  for  slaves  is  that  of  the  most  ancient  code, 
Exod,  zxL  21,  "  If  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he 
die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  punished ;  notwithstanding  if  he  con- 
tinue a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be*  punished,  for  he  is  his  money."    Probably 
even  this  law  was  as  humane  i^  th^  temper  of  the  times  permitted,  and 
represents  an  advance  upon  the  previous  standard  of  morality.    But  farther 
advances  were  made,  and  this  law  disappears  from  the  later  codes.    While 
the  codes  of  American  slave  States  aimed  at  protecting  the  masters  and 
keeping  down  the  slaves,  the  Hebrew  law  sought  to  provide  for  their 
emancipation  and  protect  them  from  ill-treatment. 

There  are  other  general  considerations  which  suggest  that  slaves  in 
Israel  were  fairly  well  treated,  and  that  their  lot  was  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  negro  slaves  in  America^  or  even  of  slaves  under  the  early  Boman  Empire. 
The  Hebrew  might  look  forward  to  freedom  in  Palestine;  the  foreigner 
might,  by  ransom  or  escape  return  to  his  own  land.  There  was  no  point  in 
Israel  or  Judah  more  than  three  days'  journey  from  a  hostile  frontier,  and 
this  possibility  of  escape  for  the  slave  must  have  tended  to  make  the  master 
fairly  considerate  in  his  behaviour.  Shimei,  indeed,  was  able  to  recover  his 
two  servants  who  li^td  fled  to  Achish,  king  of  Gath;  but  neighbouring 
states  would  not  always  be  so  complacent,  and  this  event  happened  when 
united  Israel  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  During  the  Peloponnesi«) 
w^  the  LacedsBmonian  fort  At  Decelea  in  Attica  received  thousands  d 
fugitive  slaves  from  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  station  at  Pylos  was  the  iefog9 

*  Exod.  xxi.  2 ;  Deut  xv.  12.       ^ 
' '  •  Lev.  XXV.  39 ;  of.  Jer.  xxxir.  14. 
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of  large  numbers  of  slaves  who  ran  away  from  Spartan  masters.  In  time  of 
war  the  Israelite  who  wanted  to  k^p  his  slaves  must  have  treated  them  well. 
Indeed,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril  in  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  we 
read  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  set  free  their  Hebrew  slaves,  though 
they  enslaved  them  again  when  the  danger  seemed  to  haye  passed  over.^ 

Another  circumstance  that  must  have  tended  to  consideration  and 
humanity,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  always  possible  that  the  master  and  his 
wife  and  family  might  themselves  become  slaves.  The  favourite  daughter  of 
a  great  house  might  be  carried  off  by  a  Syrian  inroad,  and  become  a  slave  in 
a  harem  at  Damascus,  or  be  sold  in  the  slave-market  at  Tyre  to  Greek 
merehMits,  who  would  sell  their  purchase  again  at  Corinth  or  Syracuse.  The 
thou^t  of  what  the  caprice  of  fortune  might  have  in  store  for  himself  would 
be  abend  of  sympathy  between  the  master  and  his  slave  which  was  quite  absent 
in  America ;  the  white  slaveholder  could  never  become  a  negro  slave. 

The  mention  of  such  reverses  of  fortune  reminds  us  that  slavery  would 
often  be  the  fortune  of  the  unsuccessful  farmer  who  had  been  ruined  by  bad 
seasons  and  the  fortune  of  war.  This  possibility  may  at  times  have  been 
depressing,  but  it  cannot  compare  with  the  gloom  which  the  prospect  of  the 
workhouse  casts  over  the  closing  years  of  many  a  life  spent  in  patient  and 
steady  work. 

Finally,  the  silence  of  the  prophets,  who  were  always  eager  to  charopiou 
the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  oppressed,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  lot  of 
Uie  slave  did  not  present  any  conspicuous  or  exceptional  hardship. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  internal  organization  was  con- 
cerned, apart  from  the  chances  of  war,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons, 
labour  in  ancient  Israel  was  pretty  generally  distributed  amongst  all  classes, 
that  in  efficiency  and  mode  of  application  it  was  adequate  to  the.  heeds  of 
the  community,  that  each  class  had  a  respectable  share  of  the  results.  The 
rudimentary  stage  of  civilization  attained  by  Israel  involved  the  institution 
of  slavery  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  the  institution  existed  in  its  least 
objectionable  form,  at  any  rate  as  regards  Hebrew,  slaves.  We  have  little 
information  as  to  either  the  number  or  the  treatment  of  foreign  slaves,  but 
general  circumstances  suggest  that  they  met  with  comparatively  humaQ^  and 
considerate  treatment. 

^  Jer.  zxxiv* 
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THE   VEIL  OF  MOSES. 

By  Rev.   P.   J.   Gloaq,   D.D. 

2  Cor.  iii.  1318. 

Authorised  Version.^ And  not  as  Moses,  tohieh  put  a  Tail  over  bis  face,  that  tlie  clitMreB 
of  Israel  conld  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished :  bat  their  minds 
were  blinded  :  for  until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  Tail  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  tlie 
Old  Testament ;  which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ.  But  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is 
read,  the  vail  is  upon  their  heart.  Nevertheless  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail  shall 
be  taken  away.  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit :  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty.  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Revised  Version. — And  are  not  as  Moses,  who  put  a  veil  upon  his  face,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  should  not  look  stedfastly  on  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  away:  but  their 
minds  were  hardened :  for  until  this  very  day  at  the  reading  of  the  Old  Covenant  the  same 
veil  remaineth  unlifted  ;  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ.  '  But  unto  this  day,  whensoever 
Moses  is  read,  a  veil  lieth  upon  their  heart  But  whensoever  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the 
veil  is  taken  away.  Now  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit :  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  \% 
liberty.  But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit 

Thebe  are  not  many  variations  in  the  readings  of  the  different  manuscripts 
of  this  passage,  and  these  are  of  little  importance,  and  do  not  materially 
affect  the  sense.  The  chief  diflSculty  is  in  the  interpretation — what  meaning 
we  are  to  attach  to  the  different  words  and  clauses.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  numerous  marginal  readings  attached  to  this  passage  in  the  Kevised 
Version. 

Paul  alludes  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses.  According  to  the 
narrative  in  the  thirfcy-fourth  chapter  of  Exodus,  Moses  was  with  the  Lord 
forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai,  holding  communion  with  Him  and  receiving  from 
Him  the  two  tables  of  testimony  containing  the  ten  commandments.  It 
would  appear  that  during  this  period  some  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
appearance:  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  he  beheld  was  reflected  on  his 
countenance.  Moses  himself  was  not  aware  that  any  change  had  occurred : 
"  he  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone,  while  he  talked  with  Him." 
But  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  to  the  people,  they  were  instantly 
cognisant  of  the  fact,  and  were  terrified  at  the  glory  whi6h  they  saw 
shining  forth  from  his  countenance.  "  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children 
of  Israel  saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  come  nigh  him."  In  order  to  remove  the  cause  of  terror,  Moses  put  a  veil 
on  his  face.  The  use  of  the  veil,  then,  was  to  conceal  from  the  children  of 
Israel  the  glory  of  his  countenance,  so  that  they  might  approach  him  without 
mental  disturbance,  and  hold  intercourse  with  him.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  incident,  when  Moses  spoke  with  the  children  of  Isreiel  he  wore  a  veil 
on  his  face ;  but  when  he  turned  to  speak  with  the  Lord  he  removed  the 
veiL    "  And  till  Moses  ixad  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  veil  on  his 
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face.    But  vrlien  Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord  to  speak  with  Him,  he  took 

the  veil  off,  till  lie  came  out.    And  he  came  out,  and  spake  unto  the  children 

of  Israel  that   ipvliich  he  was  commanded.    And  the  children  of  Israel  saw 

the  face  o£  Moses,  that  the  skin  of  Moses'  face  shone :  and  Moses  put  the 

veil  on  his  face  again,  imtil  he  went  to  speak  with  Him  "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  33-35). 

That  Moses  spoke  to  the  people  with  a  veil  on  his  face  is  unquestionably 

the  meaning  given  to  this  incident  in  the  Authorised  Version.    But  it  is 

doubtful  if  we  have  here  the  correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew.    It  is  to  be 

obsoved  that  in  verse  33  the  word  "  till "  is  inserted.    In  the  Hebrew, 

/3p  means   simply    *<and  he  finished  or  completed."      Accordingly    the 

Sevised  Version  renders  the  passage,  "  And  when  Moses  had  done  speaking 

with  them,  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face,"  thus  favouring  the  idea  that  Moses 

did  not  pnt  on  the  veil  until  he  had  finished  speaking  with  the  people.    And 

this  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the  words  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in 

the  Vulgate.      In  the  Septuagint  we  read,  Kai  crct^  icarctravcrc  AaXo»t^  r/o6s 

ovTous,    hr€$i]K€v     ivl    rh    vpoa-unrov    airov    KdXvfifia;    and   in   the   Vulgate, 

Impletisque  sermonibus  posuit  velamen  super  faciem  suam :  *'  And  when  he 

had  made  an  end  of  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face."   According 

to  ihia  view,  Moses  spoke  to  the  people  without  the  veil,  with  his  face 

Alining  and  glorified,  and  did  not  put  on  the  veil  until  he  had  done  speaking. 

And  this  view  best  agrees  with  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  And  not  as 

Moses,  who  put  a  veil  upon  his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  not 

look  stedfastly  on  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  away."    The  use  of 

the  veil,  according  to  this  view,  was  not  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  people, 

but  that  they  might  not  look  at  the  end  or  fading  of  the  transitory  glory. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  glory  of  Moses'  countenance  gradually 

waned  and  faded,  that  the  lustre  became  dim ;  and  in  order  that  the  Israelites 

might  not  see  its  entire  disappearance,  Moses  put  on  the  veil.    When  he 

ceased  speaking  with  them,  he  veiled  himself ;  but  when  he  went  in  before 

the  Lord  to  speak  with  Him,  he  removed  the  veil,  until  he  came  out  and 

spake  to  the  Israelites  all  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him ;  while  he  was 

speaking  they  saw  that  his  face  shone,  but  when  he  ceased  speaking  he 

again  put  on  the  veil;  so  that  the  veil  was  the  symbol  of  concealment 

-  snd  transitorinesa 

Paul,  as'  his  manner  often  is,  allegorizes  this  incident  of  Israelitish 
I^ory ;  as  if  he  had  said :  These  things  are  an  allegory ;  the  veil  on  the  face 
<tf  Moses  answers  to  the  veil  which  is  even  now  on  the  heart  of  the  Jews. 
hi  preaching  the  Gospel,  he  observes,  we  use  great  boldness  of  speech ;  we 
^t  no  veH  on  oar  teaching,  as  Moses  did  on  his  face ;  we  have  no  fear,  as  he 
«ad,  that  onr  glory  should  vanish  away  :  tl\e  glory  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  from 
dimimshing,  increases.  The  veil  of  Moses  typifies  the  blindness  of  the  Jews : 
tiiat  veil  is  still  upon  their  hearts  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Observe  here  the  implied  contrast  between  the  Jews  and  us  Christians.  The 
^^^6  read  the  Seriptores  with  veiled  faces,  we  have  our  faces  unveiled ;  the 
"^Ws  have  their  minds  blinded  by  prejudices,  ours  are  enlightened  with  the 
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light  of  tmth ;  the  Jews  cannot  discern  that  the  Old  Ck>venant  is  done  away 
wHh  in  Christ,  they  cannot  look  on  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  sway» 
we  recognize  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness ;  the  Jews  have 
the  veil  on  their  hearts,  from  us  that  veil  has  been  removed. 

The  use  of  the  veil,  then,  was  to  conceal  from  the  Israelites  the  fading 
away  of  the  glory  of  Moses*  countenance,  and  this,  according  to  Paul,  typified 
the  fading  away  of  the  glory  of  the  law  of  Moses :  "  Moses  put  a  veil  upon 
his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  not  look  stedfastly  on  the  end  of 
that  which  was  passing  away."  The  law  of  Moses  was  to  fade  and  disaf^iear 
before  the  superior  glory  of  the  Gospel.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  of  Judaism  having  served  their  purposes  as  prefigurations  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel,  were  to  be  abolished.  Now,  this  was  to  be  concealed 
-from  the  Israelites  until  Christ  came.  The  revelation  made  to  them  was 
partial  and  obscure ;  the  lights  were  broken,  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the 
future,  they  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  passing  away  of  the  law,  its 
abolition  in  Christ.  Had  the  Israelites  been  distinctly  informed  of  the 
freedom  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  had  its  glorious  privileges 
been  made  known  to  them — that  such  a  golden  age  was  before  them,  we  can 
easily  conceive  how  they  might  have  become  discontented  with  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  with  its  bloody  sacrifices,  its  burdensome  rites  and  hindrances, 
and  especially  its  vexing  regulations  concerning  ceremonial  impurity  from 
which  the  most  watchful  and  conscientious  piety  could  not  guard  itself. 
This  was,  as  St.  Peter  says,  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were 
•able  to  bear.  Hence  it  was  in  mercy  that  they  were  prevented  looking 
steadfastly  on  the  end  of  that  which  was  passing  away.  And  perhaps  also 
the  same  reason  may  be  applied  to  us  with  regard  to  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  a  future  state;  there  is  a  veil  upon  it  which  God  has  not  been 
pleased  to  withdraw.  The  revelation  of  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  world 
might  render  us  discontented  with  our  present  imperfect  state,  and  unfit  us 
for  the  duties  of  this  world. 

The  glory  of  Moses'  countenance  was  also  an  evidence  of  his  Divine 
commission.  When  he  spake  to  the  Israelites  the  message  given  him  by  Ood, 
his  face  shone ;  the  Israelites  would  see  in  this  supernatural  glory  the  proof 
that  he  was  sent  to  them  by  God ;  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Shekinah 
that  illuminated  his  countenance ;  he  carried  with  him  the  proofs  of  bis 
authority  as  an  ambassador  sent  from  God,  as  a  mediator  between  God  and 
the  people.  Just  in  a  similar  manner  our  Lord  was  transfigured  on  the  boly 
mount,  when  His  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and  this  impressed  upon  the  wonder- 
ing disciples  the  Divinity  of  His  mission,  that  He  was  what  He  professed  U) 
be,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  veil  on  the  face  of  Moses  was  an  emblem  of  hardness.  "  But  tbeir 
ininds  were  hardened  "  :  aA.X'  hruipwOrj  to.  vmj/iara  avroiv.  The  word  firwpbiOi} 
denotes  hardened,  not  blinded,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version  (comp* 
Rom.  xi.  25),  though  blindness  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  hardening  of 
their  minds.    Just  as  Pharaoh  a  heart  was  hardened,  so  was  the  heart  of  t^ 
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Israelites.  It  is  not  said  by  whom  this  hardness  of  heart  was  caused ;  it 
may  be  considered  as  produced  by  God,  or  as  caused  by  the  Evil  Oue,  but  it 
is  best  to  leave  it  undetermined.  It  is  said  that  the  Lord  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart,  though  the  responsibility  of  hardening  lay  on  Pharaoh 
himself.  So,  although  the  dispensatibn  of  God  may  have  led  to  the  harden- 
ing of  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites,  yet  it  was  subjective  on  their  part,  they 
hlurdened  their  own  hearts.  Hence  the  comparative  failure  of  Paul's  preach- 
ing to  his  countrymen  ;  they  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  proclamatiou 
of  the  Gospel  His  success  was  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  many  of  them 
turned  lo  the  Lord ;  but  when  he  addressed  the  Jews,  there  were  obstacles 
to  overcome ;  their  minds  were  already  prejudiced  against  the  Gospel. 

"  For  until  this  very  day,"  adds  the  Apostle,  '*at  the  reading  of  the 
OM  Covenant,  the  same  veil  remain^th  unlifted  "  :  **  the  same  veil,"  the  veil 
typified  by  that  oii  Moses'  countenance.  The  meaning  is  that  even  now, 
after  Christ  has  come,  and  the  Gospel  has  been  promulgated,  and  the  pro- 
phecies have  been  fulfilled,  the  same  hardness  of  heart,  the  same  incapacity 
for  recognizing  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  law  remains  at  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Covenant.  The  law  of  Moses  was  read  every  Sabbath  in  their  syna- 
gogues, but  the  Israelites  had  not  the  capacity  to  discern  its  spiritual 
meaning,  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  is  here 
any  allusion  to  the  tallith  or  covering  which  the  Jews  put  upon  their  heads 
at  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  veil  was  not  upon  their  heads, 
bat  on  their  hearts.  By  the  Old  Covenant  (tiJs  xaXatas  hva.Qi]Ky\i)  is  hei-e 
oieant,  not  the  Old  Testament  as  we  possess  it,  bat  the  law  of  Moses  which 
was  the  Covenant,  which  God  made  with  the  Israelites.  The  Apostle  already 
oaUs  it  the  Old  Covenant,  regarding  the  Gospel  as  the  New  Covenant  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets. 

The    words  which  follow,  jtti/  <{va/caXi;w^(5/icvoi^  an  hf  Xpum}  Karapyitrai, 

admit  of  a  twofold  rendering.    The  Eevised  Version  reads,  **  For  until  this 

Tery  day,  at  the  reading  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  same  veil  remaineth 

onlifted ;  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ."     And  in  the  margin  there  is 

the  alternative  reading,  "  The  same  veil  remaineth,  it  not  being  revealed 

that  it  is  done  away  in  Christ " ;  or  the  discovery  not  being  made  that  it  is 

done  away  in  Christ.    The  second  or  marginal  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  as 

affording  a  better  sense  and  more  in  accordance  With  the  thought  of  the 

Apostle.     It  was  because  the  truth,  that  the  Old  Covenant  waaj  done  away 

in  Christ,  was  unrevealed  or  undiscovered  by  the  Israelites  thstt  the  veil 

remained  on  their  hearts.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  in  the  Authorised 

and  in  the  Bevised  Versions  to  KaAv/x/ta  is  regarded  as  the  subject  to 

na.7aprf€lrat,,  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ.    This,  however,  is  doubtful ; 

voAoia  ^Otjkj  is  the  nearest  antecedent;  it  is  not  the  veil,  but  the  Old 

Covenant  that  is  done  away  in  Christ.     Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 

righteousness ;  in  Him  the  Old  Covenant  finds  its  completion  ;  its  rites  and 

ceremonies  having  found  in  Him  their  fulfilment,  it  is  done  away  with. 

The  veil  ob  the  face  of  Moses  is  transferred  to  the  hearts  4)f  the 
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Israelites.  "  But  unto  this  day,  whensoever  Moses  is  read,  a  veil  lieih  npon 
their  heart."  The  veil  is  no  longer  on  the  face  of  the  speaker,  but  on  the 
heart  of  the  reader.  The  veil  is  not  on  the  law.  The  book  is  the  same  to 
all ;  the  difference  between  those  who  understand  and  those  who  do  not 
understand  it  is  subjective,  a  difference  of  disposition :  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
were  hardened.  And  this  was  fully  realized  in  the  case  of  the  generality  of 
the  Jews  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them.  Although  the  prophecies 
pointing  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  were  numerous  and  evident,  although 
their  fulfilment  in  Christ  Jesus  was  clearly  seen,  although  all  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law  were  emblems  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  yet  the  minds  o! 
the  Jews  were  hardened ;  they  could  not  understand  their  own  prophecies, 
and  they  fulfilled  them  even  by  their  unbelief.  Tbey  had  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  tbeir  hands,  they  were  read  every  Sabbath  in  their 
synagogues,  yet  they  did  not  understand  them  :  the  veil  was  upon  their 
heart,  the  veil  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  unbelief. 

This  veil  of  concealment,  this  emblem  of  spiritual  blindness,  shall  be 
removed.  "  But  whensoever  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  takeo 
away."  There  are  various  conjectures  regarding  the  subject  of  cVtarpc^^ 
Some  consider  it  be  i)  f<ap5ta  aurwi^,  as  the  nearest  antecedent,  "  when  the 
heart  of  the  Israelites  shall  turn  to  the  Lord";  so  our  two  versions. 
Others  regard  it  as  6  IcrpaijX;  others  as  MuiiKr)}s,  as  the  representation  of 
the  nation  of  Israel,  and  others  the  general  ti'$  it  is  best  to  refer  it  to 
the  heart  of  the  Israelites :  when  their  heart  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  when 
they  shall  be  converted  and  receive  a  new  heart,  then  the  veil  is  taken  away. 
Just  as  Moses  put  a  veil  on  bis  face  when  be  had  finished  speaking  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  but  when  be  turned  to  speak  with  the  Lord  the  veil  was 
taken  away  There  was  blindness  before,  but  now  tbere  is  sigbt  Ilcpiac/occTat 
is  in  the  present ;  therefore  not  "  shall  be  taken  away,"  as  in  the  Authorised, 
but  "is  taken  away,"  as  in  the  Revised  Version  The  moment  the  beart  of 
the  children  of  Israel  turns  to  the  Lord,  that  same  moment  the  veil  is  taken 
away ;  the  removal  of  their  blindness  is  instantaneous  with  tbeir  conversion 

We  have  bere  a  prediction  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  veil 
shall  be  taken  from  their  hearts ;  tbey  sball  recognize  in  that  same  Jesus 
whom  their  fathers  crucified  the  promised  Messiah,  the  King  of  Israel,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  **  Blindness  (iru^puxns,  hardness)  in  part  hatb 
befallen  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in  "  At  present 
n-cu/oaxris  hath  befallen  them  ;  the  veil  is  upon  their  hearts,  the  Jewish  nation 
is  the  most  hardened  against  the  Gospel ,  conversions  among  them  are  com- 
paratively few ;  though  some  of  the  noblest  Christians  of  modern  times,  as 
Neander,  Delitzsch,  Phillipi,  Saphir,  Edersheim,  are  converted  Jews.  But 
the  time  shall  come  when  the  Jews  as  a  nation  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  and 
this  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  great  revival  of  religion,  as  life  from  the 
dead.  The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  And  even  in  the  present  day  there  is  a  spiritual  movement 
among  the  Jews  toward  Christianity  and  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the 
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Ue88iah,  especisLlly  in  southern  Bussia.  These  are  the  drops  before  the 
shower,  the  proo^ixrsors  of  that  plenteous  rain  which  shall  water  the  Church 
of  God. 

The  comrkeol^ion  of  the  words  which  follow  is  somewhat  obscure.    "  Now 

Aa  Lord   is    €lxe     Spirit"  (6  8c  Kvptos  to  vvcv^ia  cWiv).      The  Apostle  has 

asserted  tihsLt  Wk&  liieart  of  the  Israelites  shall  turn  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  adds, 

as  if  in  expleLncttion,  "  But  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit."    He  perhaps  refers  to 

what  he  h&d    lormerJy  said  when  contrasting  the  law  with  the  Gospel :  the 

Jaw  18  the  ministratioD  of  death,  but  the  Gospel  is  the  ministration  of  the 

Spirit.     *0    Kvpioc  is  the  subject,  not  the  predicate;  and  by  the  Lord  here  is 

certainly  meeoit  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  the  Jews  on  their  conversion 

shall  tam.     Be  is  the  Spirit  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  Him  is  the 

JBaly  Spirit,  and  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that  He  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  His  people. 

A^    Bleyer   observes,  "  Christ  is  the  Spirit  in  so  far  as  at  conversion,  and 

^en^rally  in  the  ^wbole  arrangement  of  salvation,  He  communicates  Himself 

I'in  tJ^e  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  Spirit  is  His  Spirit,  the  living  principle  of  the 

Infixienco    and   indwelling  of  Christ."     As  Bengel  says,  ''  Where  Christ  is, 

Ui^x^   IS   the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  where  the  Spirit  of  Chiist  is,  there  is  Christ." 

^l&e  6&me  thought  of  the  immanence  of  Christ  by  His  Spiric  is  stated  by  the 

Apostle  V7hen  he  says,  **  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be 

tt&e  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.    But  if  any  man  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 

l&e  is  none  of  His."     The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  who  resides 

tn.  'ELim  9k»  a  perennial  fountain,  and  whose  influences  He  dispenses  unto  His 

/S^ople. 

^  ^^1  The  Apostle  adds,  "And  where  the  Spint  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

Xdherty  here  is  opposed  to  the  slavery  under  the  law  :  the  spirit  is  contrasted 

with  the  letter.     The  veil  is  the  symbol  of  blindness,  and  so  long  as  {he  veil 

coDtinaes  od  the  heart,  the  spiritual  activity  is  hindered ;  we  do  not  see  the 

'truth,  and  therefore  must  stumble  in  our  endeavours  to  attain  to  it     But 

£M^:^^^hen  the  veil  is  taken  away,  there  is  light  and  truth  and  freedom.    We  are 

then  able  to  koow  oar  duties,  and  ability  is  conferred  upon  us  to  perform 

tbem       There  is  also  liberty  from  the  restraints  of  the  law ;  we  are  no  more 

Jftoand  by  carnai  ordinances,  and  even  the  commands  of  God  are  rendered 

jiBsy  to  obey  ,   they  are  do  longer  grievous,  but  the  voluntary  actions  of  our 

[iterts  tuTDed  from  sin  to  holiness      When  we  receive  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 

js  regSLTded  as  bondage,  and  holiness  as  freedom.     The  liberty  which  the 

a  ol  the  Juord  confers  is  deliverance  from  the  power  and  slavery  of  sin. 

Tba  shining   on    Moses  face  was  the  reflection  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

jen   be   weaj^    to   speak  with  the  Lord,  to  behold  His  glory,  the  veil  was 

lOTed    Bnd    that    giory  of  the  Lord  was  reflected  on  his  countenance.     So, 

tbc  Apostle,  %vlien  we  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  taken  from  our  face, 

^j     witia     "uinveiled  face  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord.      We  all 

'*^^€S>- -not    ttie  Israelites  merely,  when  the  veil  is  taken  away  from 

^U^Arts^ nofc  ^«ve,  the  apostles  and  teachers— but  all  Christians ;  all  who 

roed     ^^^     fcti^     t»ord;   we  all  resemble  Moses,  who  appeared  with 
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tmveiled  face  before  the  Lord.  The  contrast  is  to  the  unbelieying  Jews, 
who  have  still  the  veil  of  prejudice  upon  their  hearts,  concealing  from  them 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  With  unveiled  face  we  gaze  upon  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  (t^  Sd^av  Kvpilov).  By  the  Lord  here  is  undoubtedly 
meant  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  glory  of  Christ  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Gospel  narrative.  "  We  beheld,"  says  St.  John,  "  His  glory,  glory  as 
of  tiie  Only  Begotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  When 
Jesus  performed  His  first  miracle  by  converting  water  into  v^ine,  it  is  said 
that  "  He  manifested  forth  His  glory."  And  in  His  intercessory  prayer  for 
His  disciples  He  says,  "  I  glorified  Thee  on  earth,  having  accomplished 
the  work  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou 
Me  with  Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the 
world  was."  When  He  was  in  this  world,  He  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation; 
like  Moses,  He  had  a  veil  on  His  face.  To  the  outward  eye  He  appeared  a 
mere  man,  without  form  or  comeliness :  there  was  no  outward  glory  to 
attract  the  carnal  mind.  But  even  then  the  glory  of  His  countenance  shone 
through  the  veil  of  humanity ;  and  on  one  occasion  His  face  shone  as  the 
sun,  and  His  raiment  was  white  and  glistening.  The  miracles  which  He 
performed  were  the  manifestations  of  His  glory.  But  the  glory  of  the  Ix)rd 
did  not  consist  in  these  supernatural  actions ;  for,  if  so,  we  could  not  be 
transformed  into  His  glory :  but  it  was  seen  in  the  holiness,  the  purity,  the 
sinlessness  of  His  character,  in  His  unquenchable  love  to  the  children  of 
men,  in  His  devotion  to  His  heavenly  Father,  in  His  meekness  and 
humility,  in  His  unselfishness,  in  His  forgiving  disposition  toward  His 
enemies,   and  in  His  patience  and  resignation  in  suffering.  j 

The  word  Karo7rrpi(6fi€voi  is  only  found  in  this  passage ;  it  does  not 
again  occur  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  Septuagint.  In  classical 
writings  KarowrpC^ia,  in  the  active,  signifies  to  show  in  a  mirror,  to  make  i 
reflection  in  a  mirror ;  but  in  the  middle,  to  look  in  a  mirror,  to  behold 
oneself  in  a  mirror,  to  see  in  a  mirror.  Two  meanings  have  been  assignd 
to  it  in  our  passage — that  of  the  Authorised  Version,  **  beholding  as  in  i 
glass,''  and  that  of  the  Revised  Version,  '*  reflecting  as  a  mirror." 

The  first  meaning,  "  beholding  as  in  a  mirror,"  is  more  in  accordant 
with  the  classical  usage  of  the  word.  We  look  into  the  mirror,  and  sel 
reflected  in  it  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  As  Moses  appeared  unveiled  in  thi 
presence  of  God,  and  saw  a  representation  of  His  glory,  so  believers  ^iti 
unveiled  face  behold  the  glory  of  Christ.  According  to  this  meaning,  faitl 
is  the  organ  of  beholding ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  eye  of  faith  that  Christ  i 
thus  beheld.  And  the  mirror  in  which  the  glory  of  Christ*  is  seen  is  th 
Gospel,  elsewhere  called  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  In  this  mirrc 
we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  moral  beauty  of  HI 
character,  the  divinity  of  His  person,  the  splendour  of  His  ministry,  tb 
efficacy  of  His  suflerings,  and  the  extent  and  majesty  of  His  kingdom.  H 
then  appears  to  us  no  longer  without  form  or  comeliness,  but  fairer  than  a 
the  children  of  men.    Then  do  our  eyes  see  the  King  in  His  beauty.    Bl 
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not  only  so,  the  glory  whicti  we  behold  has  a  transforming  power:  we 
ourselves  are  transformed  into  that  glory — by  beholding  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  led  both  to  admire  and  to  imitate ;  and  just  as  the  face  of 
Moses  shone  in  consequence  of  seeing  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  lustre  of  the 
glorious  character  of  Christ  rests  on  the  beliover.  The  more  we  discern  the 
moral  beauties  of  His  character,  the  more  we  wiU  cultivate  their  moral 
perfection.     The  contemplation  of  Christ  will  produce  resemblance  to  Christ. 

The  other  meaning,  "  reflecting  as  a  toirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  classical  accuracy,  but  is  more 
suited  to  the  Apostle's  train  of  thought,  and  has  been  adopted  by  eminent 
critics.  It  is  the  view  adopted  by  Chrysostom,  Bengel,  Billroth,  Olshausen, 
and  Stanley.  The  authority  of  Chrysostom  shows  that  it  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  us^e  of  the  Greek  language.  It  suits  better  the  argument  of  the 
Ap9stle.  He  is  speaking  of  the  reflection  of  the  glory  of  God  on  the  face  of 
Moses ;  so,  he  says,  in  a  similar  manner  do  behevers  reflect  the  glory  of 
Christ.  In  this  sense  believers  themselves  are  the  mirror :  Christ  is  seen  in 
them ;  His  character  is  so  impressed  upon  them  that  they  become  Christlike. 
Like  Moses,  when  he  came  from  holding  communion  with  God,  their  faces 
Bhine;  there  is  a  glory  about  their  persons.  They  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  They  bear  a  resemblance,  faint  and  imperfect  it  may  be^  but  still 
a  real  and  striking  resemblance,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus,  then,  the  Christian's  life  is  a  reflex  of  the  glory  cf  Christ.  His 
life  is  lived  over  by  them.  They  have  imbibed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  drunk 
in  His  charaAer.  They  become  living  epistles  of  Christ,  known  and  read 
ol  all  men.  Their  virtues  are  the  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  same  Spirit 
which  actuated  Him  actuates  them.  The  believer  shines  in  a  glory  not  his 
own ;  as  the  light  of  the  moon  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  so 
the  glory  of  the  Christian  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  Christ 
Himself  is  the  True  Light  that  lighteth  the  Christian's  souL 

The  glory  of  Christ  which  the  Christian  reflects  is  increasing :  "  Reflect- 
ing as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  they  are  transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory."  Different  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the 
words  airo  ^^ryi  cts  8o^ai/.  Some  suppose  that  the  In^aning  is  that  this 
change  into  the  image  of  Christ  proceeds  from  the  glory  of  Christ  (utto  So^t;?), 
namely,  beheld  in  the  mirror  and  reflected  on  us  to  our  glory  (cis  3o^ai/), 
oar  spiritual  transformation  to  the  likeness  of  Christ.  But  such  a  meaning 
is  more  ingenious  than  correct.  The  meaning  rather  appears  to  be  from 
one  degree  of  glory  to  another,  and  a  higher,  thus  representing  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  change.  Compare,  "They  go  from  strength  to 
strength"  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7).  Believers  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  their 
glory,  like  that  on  the  face  of  Moses,  shall  fade,  and  at  length  disap  ^ear. 
On  the  contrary,  the  lustre  of  the  Christian's  reflection  of  Christ  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  The  image  of  Christ  impressed  upon  the  soul  becomes 
more  discernible.  To  adopt  the  image  in  our  text,  the  more  polished  the 
nurror,  the  greater  the  exactness  and  clearness  with  which  it  reflects. 
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The  great  woi^  of  traDsformation  into  the  image  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  effected  by  the  Spirit :  "  even  a8  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit." 
Different  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  words  diro  Kvpiov  weifiaroi. 
The  rendering  in  the  Authorised  Version,  **  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord/' 
is  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  the  words.  Meyer  renders  them,  "  even 
as  from  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit,"  a  translation  which  the  Greek  admits  oi 
He  maintains  that  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit  is  Christ,  in  so  far  as  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  depend  on  Christ,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ : 
Christ  is  the  dispenser  of  His  influences.  But  this  is  a  title  which  is 
unprecedented,  being  nowhere  else  ascribed  to  Christ.  The  words  simply 
translated  are,  as  in  the  Bevised  Version,  ''from  the  Lord  the  Spirit,"  just 
as  dvb  Btov  Harpos  is  "  from  God  the  Father."  We  must  never  forget  or 
place  in  the  background  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  our  salvation.  The  great 
ofiice  of  the  Spirit  is  to  glorify  Christ  (John  xvi.  14).  He  displays  to  us  in 
the  Gospel,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  Christ.  He  forms  in  the  hearts  of  all 
believers  the  character  of  Christ,  so  that  they  reflect  His  glory;  and  He 
removes  the  veil  from  their  hearts,  so  that  they  see  the  beauty  of  Christ. 
Thus  believers  are  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit.  This  transformation  is  effected  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Author,  the  Upholder,  and  the  Augmenter  of  spiritual  life,  who 
sanctifies  us  until  we  grow  up  into  a  resemblance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrisi. 


^*LET  US  HAVE  PEACE  WITH  GOD/*,^ 
Romans  v.  1. 
By  Eev.  Prop.  J.  Agar  Beet,  D.D. 
Few  changes  proposed  in  the  Bevised  Version  have  met  with  less  favour 
than  the  words  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  they  stand  in  Bomans 
V.  1,  which  in  the  Authorized  Version  reads,  "  Therefore  being  justified  by 
faith,  we- have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     Still  more 
unwelcome  are  the  renderings  in  verses  2,  3,  ••  let  us  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of    God   •    •   •   .   let  us  also  rejoice  in  our  tribulations."      These 
important  changes  I  propose  now  to  discuss. 

All  these  changes  are  due  to  a  correction  of  one  word,  and  indeed  of  one 
letter,  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistle.  Instead  of  "we  liave  peace,"  the  oldest 
and  best  manuscripts  and  versions  and  fathers  agree  to  read,  "  let  us  have 
peace."  The  reading  which  underlies  the  rendering  "  we  have  peace  "  is  not 
found,  by  the  first  hand,  in  any  copy  earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  although  it 
is  found  in  corrections  of  the  Sinai  and  Vatican  MSS.  dating  back  possibly  to 
the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries  respectively.  Nor  can  we  trace  it  with  con- 
fidence to  any  early  quotation.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  reading,  '*  let  v^ 
have  peace,"  we  find  testimony  practically  unanimous,  reaching  back  to  the 
second  century  and  coming  to  us  from  various  and  widely  distant  sources. 

This  abundant  evidence  is  accepted  with  confidence  in  all  recent  critical 
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editions  of  the  Greek  text,  by  Tischendorf  in  his  last  edition,  by  Tregelles, 
and  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  It  is  accepted  by  the  English  revisers  with  a 
Biognlarly  mild  marginal  note,  ^'  some  authorities  read,  v)^  have.*'  The 
American  revisers  prefer  "  we  have  peace  " ;  adding,  **  many  ancient  authori- 
ties read  '  let  us  have  peace/  " 

Every  one  admits  the  great  preponderance  of  documentary  evidence 
for  the  reading,  "  let  us  have  peace."  Those  who  reject  it  do  so  only 
because  they  find  themselves  unable  to  give  to  these  words  any  satisfactory 
sense.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  this  difficulty  arises 
merely  from  a  misunderstanding  and  mistranslation  of  the  words  found  ia 
the  ancient  copies. 

The  revisers  translate, ''  being  therefore  justified  by  faith,  let  us  have 
peace  with  God."  This  suggests  or  implies  that  the  readers  are  already 
justified  but  have  not  yet  peace  with  God,  and  that  St.  Paul  urges  them, 
iDasmuch  as  they  are  already  justified,  to  seek  for  and  obtain  peace  with 
God.  Now,  justification  and  peace  with  God  are  manifestly  equivalent 
terms.  For  every  monarch  is  at  peace  with  a  pardoned  criminal.  More- 
oTer,  in  verses  10,  11,  St.  Paul  assumes  and  asserts  that  his  readers  are 
already  reconciled  to  God.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  revisers' 
recdering  be  correct,  the  reading  so  widely  attested  will  present  a  most 
lerioQS  difficulty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  revisers  have  misunderstood  a  very  common 
Greek  construction,  viz.,  the  aorist  participle  preceding  a  subjunctive  or 
imperative.  This  construction  implies  simply,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
that  the  abiding  state  of  peace  with  God  must  be  preceded  by  the  event 
of  JQstification ;  and  leaves  the  context  to  determine  whether  justification 
is  already  obtained  and  is  a  reason  for  having  peace  with  God,  or  whether 
JQstification  by  faith  is  the  gateway  by  which  we  must  enter  the  abiding 
state  of  peace  with  God. 

That  this  latter  is  St.  Paul's  meaning  in  this  passage,  is  suggested  very 
stroQgly  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  aorist  participle  in,  I 
believe,  all  the  very  many  passages  in  which  the  construction  before  us  is 
wed  in  the  New  Testament.  So,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  **  shall  I  then  take  away 
tbe  members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  members  of  a  harlot  ?  " ;  Acts  xv.  36, 
"let  us  return  now  and  visit  the  brethren";  Ephes.  iv.  25,  "wherefore, 
patting  away  falsehood,  speak  ye  truth  each  one  with  his  neighbour " ; 
H^.  vi.  1,  *<  wherefore  let  us  cease  to  speak  of  the  first  principles  of  Christ, 
ttd  press  on  unto  perfection."  Also  Matt.  ii.  8,  13,  20,  iv.  9,  v.  24,  vi.  6, 
vii.  6,  ix,  13,  18,  xi.  4,  xiii.  28,  xvii.  27,  xxii.  13,  xxvii.  64,  xxviii.  19.  The 
above  renderings  show  how,  in  other  places,  the  revisers  treat  the  con- 
stmction  now  before  us. 

In  the  LXX.  the  same  construction  is  very  common  as  a  rendering  of 
two  Hebrew  imperatives,  jussives,  or  cohortatives.  80  Gen,  xi,  7,  "  let  us 
go  down  and  there  confound  their  language  " ;  xviii.  21,  *«  I  will  go  down 
Qow  and  see " ;  also  xix.  2,  15,  84.    This  rendering  reveals  a  difference 
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between  the  Greek  language  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Hebrew  and  English 
languages  on  the  other.  In  all  the  above  passages  the  Greek  writer  looks 
upon  the  action  denoted  by  the  participle,  not  as  itself  an  object  of  desire, 
bnt  as  subordinate  to,  and  needful  to  bring  about  the  action  or  state  denoted 
by  the  finite  verb.  This  grouping  of  subordinate  thoughts  around  the  main 
thought  is  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  feature  of  the  Greek  language.  In 
such  cases  the  Hebrew  language  uses  two  imperatives  or  oohortatives.  But, 
in  the  passages  quoted  above  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  former  exhortation 
is  evidently  subordinate  to  the  latter.  The  Greek  translations  were  therefore 
at  liberty  to  use  the  rendering  most  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  their 
own  language.  And  in  the  passages  quoted  above  the  English  revisers  have 
oorrectly,  where  it  seemed  good  to  them,  translated  the  Greek  construction 
now  before  us  by  two  Engli^  imperatives,  in  harmoay  with  the  genius  of 
thdr  own  language. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Bom.  v.  1  is  the  only  passage  in  which  the  revisers 
interpret  an  aorist  participle  preceding  a  present  subjunctive  as  describing  an 
event  which  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  a  solitary  exception  in  their 
treatment  of  a  common  Greek  construction. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  in  Eomans  v.  9, 10,  an  aorist  participle  preceding  a 
future  indicative  describes  an  event  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  which 
affords  a  ground  of  expectation  of  something  still  future.  But  the  future 
indicative  is  not  an  exact  parallel  to  the  present  -subjunctive.  Moreover,  an 
aorist  participle  preceding  even  a  future  indication  denotes  not  unfrequently 
an  event  still  future.  So  Bomans  xv,  28,  **  when  therefore  I  have  accomplished 
this,  and  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I  will  go  on  by  you  imto  Spain  *' ; 
also  Acts  xxiv.  25 ;  1  Peter  v.  4.  These  passages  prove  that  an  aorist 
participle  preceding  an  indicative  future  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
event  denoted  by  the  participle  has  already  taken  place.  Whether  this  event 
is  looked  upon  as  past  or  future  must  be  determined  by  the  context. 

In  view  of  the  evident  meaning  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  revisers'  own  rendering  of  most  of  them,  I  venture  tq 
render  the  passage  now  before  us,  Let  us  then,  justipibd  throuqh  faith, 
HAVE  PEACE  WITH  GoD.  This  rendering  implies,  in  agreement  with  the  use 
of  the  same  Greek  construction  throughout  the  New  Testament,  not  that 
justification  has  already  taken  place  and  is  a  reason  for  going  on  to  a  higher 
blessing,  viz.,  peace  with  God,  but  that  to  the  writer's  thought  justification 
through  faith  is  simply  looked  upon  as  a  means  by  which  wb  may  have  peac^ 
mth  God, 

To  this  natural  rendering  of  a  common  Greek  construction  there  is  only 
one  serious  objection.  How  can  St.  Paul  point  to  justification  as  a  means  ol 
peace  with  God,  when  in  ver.  9  he  assumes  that  his  readers  are  already 
justified?  As  an  objection  to  my  rendering,  this  question  may  be  ans^wered 
by  asking  another.  How  can  St.  Paul  in  ver.  1  write,  "  Let  us  have  peac< 
with  God,"  and  in  ver.  11,  "  We  have  now  received  the  reconciliation  "?  Foj 
reconciUation  impUes  peace  with  God.   But  both  questions  require  an  answer 
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An  answer  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  St.  Paul's  mode  of  thought.  So 
intense  is  his  realization  of  whatever  he  describes,  that  frequently  he  identifies 
himself  with  it  and  makes  it  the  ideal  standpoint  of  his  thought,  a  standpoint 
rapidly  changing  with  the  progress  of  his  discourse.  So  in  Bomans  iv.  24  he 
throws  himself  back  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  about  whom  he  has  been 
writing,  and  looks  forward  to  the  Gospel  as  still  future :  "  For  our  sakes  also, 
onto  whom  it  shall  be  reckoned,  who  believe  on  him  that  raised  Jesus." 
From  the  future  indicative  in  Bomans  iv.  24,  the  Apostle  passes  to  the  present 
sabjonctive  in  chap.  v.  1,  and  exhorts  his  readers  to  appropriate  the  recon- 
ciliation with  God  involved  in  faith  reckoned  for  ri^teousness.  This 
exhortation  he  prefaces,  and  sums  up  what  he  has  said  before,  by  interjecting 
the  words  "  justified  through  faith."  He  thus  points  to  the  means  of 
reconciliation. 

What  St.  Paul  in  ver.  1  exhorts  his  readers  to  do,  he  assumes  in 
?er.  2  that  they  have  already  done :  "  through  whom  also  we  have  had  our 
access  into  this  grace  in  which  we  stand."  For  indisputably  they  who 
%iomi  (a  favoorite  wor4  of  St.  Paul,  denoting  Christian  steadfastness)  in  the 
grace  of  God  have  already  peace  with  God.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
interpret  the  change  from  the  future  indicative  in  chap.  iv.  24  to  the  present 
sabjonctive  in  chap.  v.  1,  and  to  the  perfect  indicative  in  ver.  2,  except  as 
written  from  an  ideal  and  changing  standpoint. 

If  we  accept  this  explanation  of  the  change  of  tense,  future,  present, 
past,  we  may  accept  for  vers.  26,  3,  the  rendering  in  the  revisers'  margin : 
"  and  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  ....  in  our  tribulations." 
For  the  transition  is  now  complete.  They  who  already  stand  in  the  grace 
of  God  may  well  exult  in  hope  of  glory. 

The  exhortation  in  ver.  1,  "  let  us  have  peace  with  God,"  is  t^e  more 
appropriate  because,  although  St.  Paul  himself  enjoyed  a  present  and 
assnred  peace  with  God,  he  could  not  forget  that  many  of  his  readers  had 
Dot  the  same  rest  of  faith;  Their  weaker  faith  he  helps  by  the  example  of 
his  own  unshaken  confidence,  and  by  placing  himself  at  their  side,  and  by 
claiming  along  with  them  the  peace  with  God  which  is  the  immediate  result 
of  justifying  faith. 

An  ideal  and  changing  standpoint  appears  again  and  again  throughout 
this  great  epistle.  In  chap.  iii.  7,  St.  Paul  puts  himself  among  liars  and 
aeks,  "  If  the  truth  of  God  through  my  lie  abounded  to  His  glory,  why  am 
I  also  judged  as  a  sinner?  "  In  ver.  9,  leaving  out  of  sight  those  justified 
through  faith,  he  says,  "  we  have  charged  both  Jews  and  Greeks  that  they 
are  all  tmder  sin."  This  is  the  only  explajiation  of  the  dark  pictiire  of 
himself  drawn  in  chap.  vii.  14-24,  until  in  ver.  25  light  shines  upon  him 
through  JesuB  Christ.  For  the  moral  bondage  there  described  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  joyful  assertion  in  chap.  viii.  2,  ''The  law  of  the 
8^t  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death."  Throughout  the  epistle,  to  the  vivid  thought  of  St.  Paul,  the 
^iritoal  state  he  is  describing  is  actual  and  present. 
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Ab  Horn.  T.  1,  2  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version,  it  is  a  Joyfol  assertion 
of  assured  salvation.  In  the  Revised  Version  ail  this  is  changed,  and  we. 
have  only  an  exhortation  to  hope  and  joy.  The  spiritual  loss  involved  in 
this  change  is  ielt  by  all  devout  minds.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
ver.  3,  where  the  revisers*  rendering,  *'  let  us  also  rejoice  in  our  tribulations," 
is  a  painful  descent  frona  the  Authorized  Version,  *'  we  glory  in  tribnlations 
also."  Fortunately,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  Greek  words  found 
in  our  oldest  and  best  copies  admit  another  rendering,  a  rendering  favoured 
by  the  use  throughout  the  Greek  Testament  of  the  common  construction 
here  used.  The  rendering  I  propose  leaves  vers.  2  and  3  as  they  stand  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  still  expressing  a  joyful  expectation  of  coming  glory. 
It  thus  preserves  for  us  the  most  valuable  element  of  these  verses.  The 
phrase  which,  in  the  earlier  English  version,  asserts  that  wt  have  peace  with 
God,  gives  place  to  another,  which  exhorts  us  to  be  at  peace  with  God,  and 
points  to  justification  through  faith  as  the  means  by  which  this  peace  may 
be  ours. 

The  transition  between  the  exhortation  of  ver.  1  and  the  calm  assurance 
of  ver.  2b  is  the  assertion  in  ver.  2a  that  through  Christ  we  have  obtained, 
and  now  have  (Greek  perfect),  access  into  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  further 
assertion  that  in  this  grace  we  now  stand.  These  confident  and  unmistakable 
assertions  prepare  the  way  for  the  joyful  hope  which  follows  them. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  rendering  given  above  is  new.  But  we 
must  remember  that  to  modern  expository  thought  the  ancient  reading  is 
new;  indeed,  two  of  the  best  modern  commentators,  Meyer  and  Godet, 
refuse  to  admit  it.  It  has  been  recently  forced  upon  us  by  the  results  of 
modern  research  The  ancient  commentators,  e.g.,  Ghrysostom,  do  little 
to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  evidently  accept  as 
genuine.  In  such  a  case,  we  have  no  resource  except  the  methods  of 
modern  grammatical  exegesis. 

If  the  above  exposition  be  accepted,  it  will  increase  our  confidence  in 
the  modern  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  This  confidence 
would  be  somewhat  shaken  if  we  were  compelled  to  reject  a  reading 
supported  by  our  oldest  and  best  documents.  And  great  would  be  our 
perplexity  if  we  were  unable  to  find,  for  a  reading  so  well  attested,  an 
intelligible  and  profitable  meaning  In  this  paper  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  accepting  the  words  of  St.  Paul  as  given  in  the  best  copies  of 
his  epistles,  we  can  give  to  them  a  meaning  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  grammatical  usage  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  St.  Paul's  modes  of 
thought,  and  with  the  argument  of  the  epistle. 
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CHRISTIAN  ASCETICISM. 
By  Bev.  S.  a.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

An  inquiry  into  the  value  or  necessity  of  asceticism,  like  all  other  problems 
that  fail  within  the  range  of  the  moral  consciousness,  is  conditioned  by  a 
previous  inquiry  proper  to  the  metaphysical  rather  than  to  the  ethical 
philosopher.  To  decide  rightly  what  are  the  true  laws  of  the  highest  human 
well-being,  and  what  is  the  loftiest  and  (in  a  very  genuine  sense)  most 
natural  ideal  of  the  human  spirit,  and  by  what  means  that  ideal  is  best 
attainable,  we  must  first  have  reached  at  least  an  approximately  clear 
decision  on  the  larger  question — What  is  the  end  of  man  ?  What  place 
does  man  occupy  in  the  world's  chain  of  growth  and  development?  Is 
he  a  creature  sui  generis,  differentiated  from  other  animals  by  the  possession 
of  a  spiritual  nature  and  by  the  assurance  of  grander  destinies  ?  or  is  he,  in 
spite  of  his  apparently  unique  gifts  and  possibilities,  still  one  of  the  beasts 
that  perish  ? 

Amid  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  on  these  essential  problems  of 

thought  and  feeling  there  is  a  fundamental  agreement  that  the  tendency 

and  scope  of  conduct  ought  to  be,  and  in  part  actually  is,  determined  by  a 

more  or  less  conscious  theory  of  the  nature  of  man.    If  all  man's  activities 

and  functions,  however  intellectual  or  refined,  are  purely  animal,  and  limited 

by  physical  causation — like  the  fragrance  that  fades  away  together  with  the 

flower  that  gave  it  birth,  or,  to  use  a  Platonic  simile,  the  music  that  will 

never  be  heard  again  when  the  lute-strings  are  once  broken — there  is  then 

one  distinct  criterion  marked  out  for  human  action  :  the  crown  is  awarded 

to  the  utilitarian  theory  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  has 

inspired  every  form  of  asceticism  forfeits  its  claim  to  be  the  mainspring  of 

the  soul.    The  higher  nature,  it  is  true,  actuated  by  generous  impulses  or  an 

enthusiasm  for  humanity,  might  still,  on  the  one  hand,  prefer  the  pleasures 

ol  Socrates  to  those  of  the  swine,^  and,  on  the  other,  be  willing,  in  seeking 

the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  to  postpone  his  own  rights 

and  privileges  to  those  of  others  ;  and  in  this  degree  might  admit  asceticism 

to  control  his  personal  freedom.    But  such  a  man,  as  is  often  the  case,  would 

be  better  than  his  creed ;   his  position  would  be,  for  himself,  of  doubtful 

consistency,  and,  for  the  world  at  large,  impossible  of  attainment.    To  the 

DMW8  of  mankind  it  is  a  quite  logical  step  from  the  premise  "  To-morrow  We 

die "  to  the  conclusion  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink  to-day  " ;   and  no  high- 

mindedness  in   the  leader  of  an  Epicurean  school,  however  austere  his 

rejection  of  the  lower  demands,  can  save  his  followers  from  the  ultimate 

bathos  of  sensualism  and  self-interest.      The  "obscene  transformation," 

theoretically  probable,  is  historically  certain. 

1  The  aatitlie:>is  is  borrowed  from  J.  S.  WXl  (Utilitarianism), 
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Oq  the  other  hand,  if  virtue  is;  apart  from  resultant  utility,  an  end  in 
itself;  if  man  has  a  moral  nature  which  is  not  merely  a  modification  of  the 
physical,  but  a  new  fact  in  the  world,  bearing  the  impress  of  a  Divine  seal, 
and  irradiated  by  higher  lights  than  those  of  earth ;  if,  above  all,  he  draws 
his  bdng  from  a  God  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  is  secure  of  personal 
•immortality  in  Him — then,  as  before,  the  goal  of  duty  is  fixed  and  a  plain 
path  laid  down.  Let  him  be  simply  true  to  his  own  nature.  Let  him  live 
as  the  child  of  God,  open-eyed  to  whatever  contributes,  in  thought  or  word 
or  deed,  to  the  realization  of  that  sonship  which  Christianity  assures  t^  him, 
and  strong  in  the  repudiation  of  all  behaviour  that  tends  to  vitiate  his  title- 
deeds,  to  clash  with  the  calls  of  his  better  self,  or  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  supreme  destinies  of  which  he  is  conscious.  And  if,  for  the  earnest 
pursuance  of  these  great  ends,  something  akin  to  an  ascetic  habit  of  life  be 
found  necessary  (as,  in  the  sequel,  will  appear  probable),  let  him  adopt  that 
habit  without  fear  or  reluctance ;  only  acting,  if  he  be  truly  wise,  not  merely 
or  chiefly  with  a  view  to  his  personal  development,  but  also  with  some 
distinct  and  conscious  reference  to  larger  and  more  social  uses.  The 
Christian,  like  the  Epicurean,  will  be  only  following  the  dictates  of  the 
nature  which  he  believes  himself  to  possess;  his  morality  will,  in  fact,  be 
shaped  according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  metaphysics. 

For  those  who  are  inquiring  into  Christian  asceticism,  and  not  into 
asceticism  generally,  the  meta{)hysical  problem  is  beyond  the  need  of 
discussion ;  it  suffices  to  have  remarked,  very  briefly,  on  its  necessary 
connection  with  the  moral  standard.  Christianity  both  implies  and  asserts 
the  second  of  the  given  theories  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  looks  at  man  in 
the  light  of  a  son  of  God,  and  as  the  heir  to  a  Divine  kingdom  in  course  of 
realization  or  preparation  on  earth,  but  only  to  be  perfected  in  another  life. 
It  discovers  the  eternal  elements  in  humanity.  It  proclaims  that  man  is  a 
citizen  of  two  worlds,  only  lent  by  heaven  to  earth,  and  having  his  tme 
citizenship  above.  It  sees  that,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  Aurelius  divined,  he 
is  nothing  but  a  "  sojourner  in  a  strange  country."  Assuming,  therefore, 
that  a  man  accepts  this  interpretation  of  the  world  and  of  destiny,  and 
intends  to  aim  at  the  higher  life  which  is  enshrined  in  the  Christian  ideal, 
we  have  now  to  ask  whether  asceticism  is  necessary  or  helpful  to  him  in 
the  race  for  perfection.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  character  and  value  of 
Christian  asceticism  ?  and  what,  if  any,  are  its  limits  and  dangers  ? 

I.  The  word  asceticism  is  not  among  the  words  which  can  claim  an 
unvaried  and  distinct  meaning.  In  modem  times  its  sphere  of  reference  has 
been  so  far  confined  that  it  is  now  applied  only  to  the  things  of  touch,  of 
taste,  and  (in  a  lesser  degree)  of  sight.  We  give  the  name  of  ascetic  to  the 
man  who  is  specially  distinguished  for  self-denial  in  regard  to  sensual 
pleasures  of  this  class.  But  to  the  etymologist,  asceticism  (oo-fo^cs)  is  a 
word  of  much  larger  content. .  It  covers  all  actions,  physical  or  metrtal^  thqt 
aim  at  exercise  in  virtue— at  the  training  by  which  n\ind  and  body  are 
brought  into,  and  maintained  inj  tlie  best  possible  condition  for  the  right 
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petformaTice  of  tilieir  work;  and  m  this,  its  original  sense,  it  does  not  connote 

mortificatioTi  ox*  sacrifice.   It  serves  rather  to  distinguish  the  practical  side  of 

the  Bpiritu.&l  life  from  the  theoretical—^a  distinction  very  easy  to  press  too 

far,  and  ooxist&ntly  bronght  out  in  fourth  century  literature  in  the  antithetic 

coupling  of   obcr#r>|or&9  and  <f>i\o(ro<f>la.      The  wider  definition  has  at  least  a 

twofold  valtae-      In  the  first  place,  it  marlcs  the  posifcivity  which  has  always 

been  a  cliSLreucteristic  of  true  asceticism ;  and,  in  the  next,  it  emphasizes  the 

moral  fact — often   overlooked,  and    therefore    of   great   importance — that 

asceticism  is  never  more  than  a  means  to  an  end,  never  more  than  the  crutch 

which  belps  a  man  to  guide  his  faltering  footsteps  in  the  way  of  holiness 

while,  concomitantly  with  his  endeaVour  to  perfect  himself,  he  is  attempting 

also  to  "  ful&l  the  life-problem  in  human  society  set  him  by  God."^    Like 

many  other  words,  asceticism  has  thus  undergone  an  undue  specialization,  so 

as  to  lose,  in  its  narrowed  meaning,  the  wide  moral  application  of  which  it  is 

properly  caxiable.     To  be  an  ascetic  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  live 

perpetually  "  in  sight  of  the  death's-head  and  the  hour-glass,"*  to  withdraw 

oneself  from  ttociety,  and  to  lose  touch  VTith  the  warm  movement  of  daily 

life.     Such  asceticism  is,  perhaps,  only  a  refinement  of  selfishness — a  whited 

sepnlchTe  coverinjzj  the  dry  bones  of  enlightened  self-regard.    There  are  other 

and  higher  forms  than  this.    A  modem  theologian,'  in  discussing  the  need  of 

casuistry  in  ethics,  has  taken  occasion  to  enumerate  three  classes  of  ascetics.- 

The  first  class  consists  of  those,  if  any,  who  deliberately  believe  pain  to  be  a 

good,  and  follow  it  as  such.    Examples  of  this  class  are  furnished  most 

nearly  by  the  Stoicism  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Monasticism  of  early 

Christianity ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  pain  was  to  the  Stoic  rather  a  test 

of  self-sufficiency  than  an  end  that  was  good  in  itself ;  and  to  the  monk, 

primarily  a  means  of  spiritual  advancement,  and  only  secondarily,  and  by 

development,  a  thing  of  intrinsic  interest  and  worth.     Under  the  second 

head  (not  very  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  first)  are  to  be  grouped  all 

\vho  submit  to  pain  in  the  present  world  in  the  hope  of  securing  happiness  in 

the  next — a  large  class,  essentially  utilitarian  in  spirit,  and  compridrtg 

members  furnished  by  most  of  the  historic  religions.     In  the  last  division 

Manrice  places  those  who  are  willing  to  surrender  a  lower  good  for  the  sake 

of  a  hi^er.    He  tells  the  story  of  how  Napoleon,  when  a  boy  of  fifteen  at 

the  military  school  of  Paris,  pleaded  with  the  authorities  for  a  severer 

training  and  a  less  luxurious  style  of  living ;  and  rightly  attributes  some  part 

of  the  greatness  of  his  after  career  to  the  spirit,  thus  early  shown,  of 

on  tameable  resolution  and  self-control.    Such  asceticism — common  to  all 

wljo  **  have  a  work  to  do,  and  who  determine  that  it  shall  be  done  " — must 

ie  so  defined  as  to  cover  two  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  man  who 

^ b&nDted  by  great  ends:. his  comparative  neglect  of  material  pleasure  and 

ProGU  And  his  determination  to  submit  to  any  process  of  physical,  mental,  or 

<iioni/  hardening  that  may  contribute  to  the  right  fulfilment  of  his  work, 

i  If  jrtenscn,  Indimdual  Ethics  (Clark),  p.  404. 

I  „^    n,  421.  .        •  F.  D.  Maurice,  Lectures  on  Casuistry.    Lect.  iv. 
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We  thus  reach  a  preliminary  hint  of  the  underlyiDg  qualities,  positive  anl 
negative,  of  the  true  Christian  asceticism. 

II.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  examine  in  detail  within  a  limited 
space  the  shapes  taken  by  what  we  might  call  the  ascetic  movement  in  the 
Church,  yet  if  we  hope  to  make  any  adequate  estimate  of  its  value  we  must 
attempt,  however  roughly,  to  grasp  and  express  the  character  of  the  inspiration 
which  gave  it  birth.  What  follows,  then,  on  this  head  must  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  historic  survey,  but  simply  as  a  moral  estimate.  The  ascetic  temper, 
in  some  form  or  other,  has  found  a  place  in  almost  all  religious  systems,  its 
earliest  origin  being  no  doubt  the  desire,  still  prevalent  among  savage  tribes, 
of  propitiating  a  hostile  deity  by  some  costly  sacrifice.  Starting  from  its 
cradle  in  the  East,  and  passing  continually  Westward,  it  was  accepted  by 
Brahminism  and  Buddhism  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
incorporated,  but  less  emphatically,  by  Judaism,  in  which  its  presence  is 
marked  partly,  perhaps,  by  such  institutions  as  fasting  or  the  Nazarite  vow, 
but  still  more  clearly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  national  history  by  the 
existence  of  sects  like  the  Essenes  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Therapeutse  of 
Egypt.  The  Therapeutee,  whom  we  know  chiefly  through  Philo,  are  described 
as  contemplative  fraternities  governed  by  a  strict  rule  of  life ;  the  Egyptian 
monks  may  be  regarded  as  their  lineal  descendants.  Even  on  philosophy 
•  Oriental  asceticism  had  no  little  influence.  The  Gnostic  heresies  of  the 
second  century,  though  in  the  main  nothing  but  metaphysical  systems,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  largely  coloured  by  it  in  their  attitude  to  practical  life. 
The  kindred  and  eclectic  doctrine  of  Manichaeism,  with  its  theory  of  the  in* 
herent  evil  of  matter,  and  its  repugnance  to  all  sensual  pleasure,  is  still  more 
distinctly  an  ascetic  creed.  Even  Neo-Platonism  possessed  an  asceticism 
of  its  own,  drawn  not  so  much  from  Plato  as  from  the  Oriental  elements 
adopted  into  its  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deeper  channels  of  philosophic 
thought  were  left  almost  untouched.  In  spite  of  the  suggestion  that  Plato 
brought  home  from  his  distant  wanderings  a  tinge  of  the  austerity  of  the  East, 
a  juster  and  wider  view  of  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  material  world  shows 
that  his  sllghc  and  occasional  tendencies  to  asceticism  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  leading  (and  entirely  Greek)  theory  of  education  as  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  individual ;  while,  from  a 
more  practical  standpoint,  it  is  clear  that  the  life  of  Greece,  even  more  than 
that  of  Home,  was  always  averse  to  the  one-sided  habits  sanctioned  by 
Oriental  usage.  In  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church  it  was  partly  from 
Judaism  itself,  and  partly  from  a  close  contact  with  the  original  sources,  that 
the  new  movement  took  its.  rise.  Fasting,  which  very  quickly  assumed  a 
prominent  place  in  Catholic  discipline,  even  at  a  time  when  the  Chnrch 
"was  keenly  conscious  of  its  independence  of  Jewish  legalism,"*  was  an 
immediate  inheritance  from  the  older  dispensation;  while  the  growing 
approval  of  celibacy,  a  usual  though  not  invariable  feature  of  asceticism,  was 
probably  derived  more  directly  from  the  practice  of  the  Essene,  who,  in  the 
*H.  Sidgwick,  Hxttory  of  Ethics,  p.  118,  note. 
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bigher  and  esotenc  stages  of  initiation,  refrained  altogether  from  marriage. 
This,  it  b&s  beeo  thought,  was  the  point  at  which  the  ascetic  spirit  first 
entered  Cbristi&oity. 

The  diversity  of  influences  at  work,  combined  with  the  difficulties  of 

dear  and  exclusive  definition,  renders  it  no  easy  task  to  discern  whether  the 

ascetic  moveixient  in  the  Church  was  a  development  unauthorized  by  Christ's 

own  teaching,  or  a  revolutionary  attempt  to  restore  a  lost  perfection.    The 

question  is  important  because  it  partially  includes  the  problem  of  the  true 

character  and  limits  of  Christian  self-denial.    It  has  been  asked  and  answered 

with  reference  not  only  to  thd  orthodox  monasticism,  but  also  to  condemned 

heresies  like  those  of  Novatian  and  Montanus.    Did  the  monk  possess  the 

pare  word  of  truth  ?     Is  Christianity  so  distinctly  a  religion  of  asceticism? 

And  again  :   'Was  Montanus  a  heretic,  or  was  he,  with  his  great  disciple 

TertuUian,   a   champion  of  the  Christian  faith  against  a  degenerate  age? 

According  to  one  theory,  the  ascetic  movement  was  thoroughly  conservative. 

Bo(h  Monasticism  and  Montanism  were  counsels  of  perfection ;   attempts 

to  reahze  for  the  few  that  high  life  which  had  been  at  first  the  ideal  of  all ; 

loyal   and   (as  Renan  says  of  Montanism)  very  ''  natural "  returns  to  the 

teaching  of  the  Apostolic  Church  and  to  a  golden  era  when  all  Christians 

^rere  still  living  as  strangers  in  the  world,  not  yet  assimilated  with  society 

ait  large  or  distinguished  from  it  merely  by  outward  forms  and  ceremonial, 

and  ipvhen  a  Christian  was  never  less  than  a  saint  nor  schism  held  to  be  the 

-worst    oC    crimes      On   the  other  side  it  is  urged   that  Montanism  was 

universally  rejected  by  the  Catholic  Church,  not  as  a  dream  of  perfection  or 

a  re&nemeni  of  holiness,  but  as  an  unorthodox  addition  to  the  requirements 

of   the  faith  ;    that  all  the  eloquence  and  energy,  and  even  violence,  of 

TertuUian   could   not  save  it  from  condemnation;    and,  above  all,   that 

asceticisni  generally,  as  practised  and  exemplified  in  its  older  and  cruder 

forms  (whether  they  have  been  recognized  by  the  Church  or  not),  is  out  of 

harmony  with  the  idea  of  Christ,  draws  no  authority  from  His  own  teaching 

or  that  of  His  disciples,  and  is,  at  least,  based  on  mistaken  interpretation  of 

a  few  phrases,  and  on  a  partially  distorted  view  of  nature  and  natural 

religion. 

Leaving,    for    the  moment,  the  threefold  appeal    just    indicated — ^to 

philosophy,  to  science,  to  the  New  Testament  writings — we  must  proceed  to 

a  somewhat  fuller  characterization  of  the  failures  and  qualities  of  the  old 

asceticism.     If   it    be   true  that  the  individual  asceticism  of  hermit  and 

eremite,  shut  off  in  deserts  and  lonely  places  from  the  fellowship  of  men,  and 

the  social  asceticism  of  the  monastic  communities  which,  in  the  fourth 

and  &ith  centuries,  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  isolation  and  formed  centres 

0/ spiritual  life,  more  practical  in  the  West  and  more  contemplative  in  the 

East  were  in  reality  a  development  rather  than  a  reaction,  there  is  a  strong 

teinDtAtion  to  believe  that  they  were  due  to  the  tendency,  common  in  certain 

gttuies  of  all  religions,  to  lay  stress  on  things  formal  and  external  at  the 

e  Dense  ot  things  spiritual  and  unseen.    At  any  rate,  it  is  to  this  materialism 
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auci  ritualism  of  the  ascetic  life  that  we  mast;  assign  spme  part  at  least  of  the 
hypocrisy^  fi^nd  immorality  which  disfigure  the  pages  of  its  record.    The 
contrary  tendency  to  complete  absorption  in  a  sphere  of  intense  contemplation 
an.d  spiritual  wrestling,  with  invisible  powers  alsQ  produced  fruit  of  a  very 
evil  kind.    Closely  connected  as  it  was  with  an  exaggerated  abhorrence  of 
the  flesh  and  the  physical  worlds  it  underrated  the  part  played  by  the 
senses  and  by  nature  in  the  edification  of  the  human  soul;    ignored  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  liberty  as  set  forth,  mo^t  pron^ineptly,  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul ;  and,  except  in  the  rare  pase  of  a  St.  Francis,  gifted  with  a  genuine 
and  naive  delight  in  natural  beauty,  was  totally  blind  to  the  charm  and 
gladness  of  earth  and  her  creatures,  or  looked  upon  them  only  as  temptations 
to  sin.    It  encouraged,  in  its  first  origin,  a  false  conception  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  by  insisting  on  that  belief  in  the  nearness  of  Christ's  second 
Advent  to  which  its.  own  existence  was  in  part  due.  Its  severity  of  abnegation 
was,  at  certain  times  and  in  certain,  places,  carried  so  far  that^  while  it 
undermined  the  health  and  rejected  all  rational  modes  of  fasting,  together 
with  the  sober  and  thoughtful  insight  that  sees  in  fasting  only  a  means  for 
securing  for  the  soul  its  just  ascendency  over  the  body,  and  of  thus  har- 
monizing both  instead  of  silencing  the  claims  of  one,  it  also  degenerated 
rapidly  into  a  methodical  self-torture,  which  turned  existence    into  an 
ingenious  pursuit  of  pain ;   in  this  way  embodying  the  error  that  man  can 
merit  grace,  and  that  God  takes  pleasure  in  watching  human  anguish.    Here 
we  have  a  return  to  something  curiously  akin  to  the  barbarism  which  hoped 
to  propitiate  an  inhuman  deity  by  offering  him,  not  a  broken  spirit,  but  the 
sacrifice  of  physical  torment.    It  is  perhaps  this  characteristic — this  lack  of 
faith  touching  the  free  gift  of  life — to  which,  more  than  to.  any  other,  we 
must  attribute  the  revolt  of  English  sentiment  against  monastic  principles 
and  ideals,  and  the  Protesteuit  condemnation  of  •*  ascetic  piety,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "unevangolical."*    Further,  the  old  asceticism  was  by  no 
means  perfect  in  its  theory  of  moral-  excellence.    Instead  of  being  a  positive 
enthusiasm  for  virtue,  it  was  too  often  a  negative  avoidance  of  vice ;  instead 
of  being  inspired  by  a  rich  and  active,  sympathy  for  a  world  of  need  and 
effort  and  failure,  it  preferred  to  shun  the  demands  of  men,  and,  with  ears 
Gfhut  to  their  piteous  pleadings,  to  hide  itself  in  a  secluded  heaven  of  personal 
interests,  gained  by  its  own  labours  and  untrodden  by  strange  feet.     Some- 
times, indeed,  its  very  earnestness  turned  to  its  own  ruin  and  plunged  it  into 
grave  spiritual  disaster.    In  proportion  to  the  almost  savage  energy  with 
which  a  man  sought  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  was  the  apathy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  fate  of  a  condemned  world.    The  inscription  that 
might  too  often  have  been  written  above  the  hermit's  cell  was  that  erf  "every 
man  for  himself  " ;  and  the  spirit  which  ruled  within  its  inmate's  breast  was 
the  spirit  of  a  divine  selfishness.    The  tireless  vigour  with  which  the  precepts 

^Tlicre  is  some  trath  in  Gibbon's  sarcasm  (ii.  187):-*"  Loss  of.  sensual  pleasure  was 
tnppliod  and  com[icusated  by  spliitual  pride." 
*Mark  Patlisou,  Senjwiis  (iv.j. 
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of  tbe  Christian  faith  were  puraued^  iiito  active  Ufe  gi;ew  out  of  a  habit  of 
literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  texts,  ardent  enough  at  time?,  if  animated 
by  a  great  and  moving  personality,  to  i^suo  in  a  world-wide  moveroeut  like 
that  connected  with  Assisi,  but  more  frequently  falliag  iuto  such  depths  of 
bathos  and  absurdity  that  edification  is  lost  in  amusement,  and  admiration 
in  something  very  like  intellectual  pity<  We  wonder  how  it  was  that  these 
Christian  devotees  failed  to  catch  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  passages,  the 
relativity  of  precepts,  the,  provisional  character  of  certain  rules,  of  life ;  that 
they  insisted  on  forcibly  reproducing,  or  attempting  to  reproduce,  under  most 
unfavoui^able  conditions,  the  shapes  and  colours  of  mere  local  and  temporal 
circumstance ;  thaJb  they  were  ignorant  of  the  most  rudimentary  theory  of 
developxpent  in  practical- religion,  and  forgetful  of  every,  distinction  of  letter 
and  spirit.  They  appear  to  us  almost  like  children — so  earnest  they  aro,  so 
simple  ai^d  conMent,  so  full  of  quaint  mistakes. 

Ai^d  yet,  when  all  is  said  that  the  sciverest  scrutiny  or  the  most  captious 
criticism  can  suggest,  it  is  impossible,  to  contemplate  the  hves  of  the  old 
ascetics  without  a  thrill  of  sympathetic  emotion.  Even  their  errors  wore 
often  beautiful ;  and  where  they  were  right,  they  did  an  almost  priceless 
work  for  the  world.  In  spite  of  excesses  and  false  theories  and  blind 
preferences  of  means  to  ends,  they  were  still  the  champions  of  purity  and 
faith-^tho  saviours  of  Western  civilization.  Paganism  had  declared  the 
flesh  stronger  than  the  spirit,  and  had  made  pleasure  the  end  of  life. 
Monasticism  proved  experimentally  that  the  end  of  life  is  virtue,  and  that 
the  spirit  can  rule  the  flesh.  .  It  was  a  magniQcont  protest,  bizarre  and 
distorted  in  expression,  but  still  invaluable,  in  favour  of  the  nobler  side  of 
man's  nature ;  and  while  it  appeals  to  us  in  this  aspect,  we  cannot  but  feci 
that  there  is  something  out  of  pla^e  in  the  scornful  compassion  which  early 
asceticism  usually  awakens  in  the  modern  mind.  We  recognize  the  historic 
wort^i  of  that  asceticism.  We  perceive  how  in  times  of  corruption  and 
decay  it  preserved  spme  seeds  of  vigorous  life — and  this,  even  while  draining 
o{[  from  domestic  and  social  service,  and  arresti^ig  in  comparatively  idle 
seclusion^  much  of  the  wodd^s  best  energy  and  devotion.  We  realize  that 
to  it  we  ourselves  are  probably  more  indebted  than  we  know  for  the  strength 
and  purity  of  our  spiritual  faith ;  that,  if  the  walls  of  our  sacred  City  are 
Arm  and  strong,  it  is,  in  part,  because  their  foundations  were  cemented  with 
blood  and  watered  with  the  dew  of  human  tears.  Like  war,  therefore,  or 
slavery — those  crwcez,  of  ethical  science — asceticism  has  at  least  a  relative 
value;  it  is,  at  its  worst,  part  of  the  provisional  morality  by  which,  and  out 
of  which,  the  higher  forms  of  the  spiritual  life  have  been  developed.  And, 
if  we  quit  the  comparative  standard  and  seek  for  a  more  absolute  judgment 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  fairness  will  at  once  shut  the  doors  on  any  sweeping 
condemnation.  We  may  speak  of  it  as  a  piece  of  exaggeration ;  but,  after 
all,  if  it  be  such,  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  good,  not  of  the  bad — not  a 
corruptio  optimi^  but  an  excessive  endeavour  to  realize  what  ought  confessedly 
to  be  attained— not  a  falling  short,  so  much  as  a  more  excusable  overrunning. 
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of  the  mark — not  a  wilful  rejection  of  God's  gifts  to  men,  so  mnch  as  a 
tacit  (and,  it  may  be,  not  wholly  untrue)  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  the  best  of  both  worlds.  We  may  speak  of  it  as  built  on  a  distorted 
view  of  man's  nature  and  its  right  method  of  training ;  but  the  most  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Greek  theory  of  harmonious  development  has  always 
admitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  some  degree  of  specialization  in 
individuals;  and  what  were  the  old  ascetics  but  specialists  in  the  moral  life, 
bent  on  the  resolute  rejection  of  the  good  things  of  earth  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  favour  of  heaven?  It  is  this  spirit,  this  reality  and  fire  and 
earnestness,  that  forces  from  us  an  admiration  not  unmixed  with  awe  and 
shame.  Like  Spinoza  or  Novalis,  these  men  were  "god-intoxicated'*  They 
saw  the  ruin  of  the  world  about  them,  and  fled  for  refuge  into  a  life  of 
solitude  to  escape  the  impending  judgmenc  of  that  God  for  whom  and  in 
whom  their  every  hour  was  spent.  To  them  the  earth  was  a  mere  battle- 
field on  which  the  forces  of  God  and  the  Devil  were  for  ever  fighting  •  men 
and  women  were  no  more  than  actors  in  the  great  tragedy  of  sin  and  good' 
ness.  Their  struggles  were  a  perpetual  proclamation  that  religion  is  neither 
an  airy  dream  nor  a  casual  amusemeno;  that  the  Christian  life  is  not  an  easy 
and  shallow  thing,  that  may  be  lightly  undertaken,  but  a  grand  and  infinite 
endeavour,  calling  for  a  man's  utmost  devotion  and  energy  It  may  be  truo 
that  their  very  intensity  of  emotion  ended  in  reactions ;  the  mechanical  law 
of  action  and  reaction  has  its  moral,  as  well  as  its  political,  analogue;  and 
we  all  know  too  well  how  close  together  lie  our  lowest  and  our  highest 
principles.  It  may  be  true  that  their  very  introspectiveness  defeated  its 
own  ends  by  creating  purely  imaginary  and  subjective  trials.^  and  by 
increasing  the  force  of  their  temptations.  And  yet  whatever  deductions  we 
choose  to  make,  we  cannot  help  finding  a  genuine  greatness  in  men  who 
passed  their  lives  in  contemplating  the  nature  of  God  (as  they  conceived  it), 
and  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  things;  who  saw  "  the  possibility  of  soul- 
culture,"'  and  placed  it  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  giving  up  themselves 
wholly  to  God,  and  sometimes  attaining  to  such  sanctity  that  a  distinction  at 
last  arose  between  ** ordinary  Christian"  and  •* monastic"  virtue;  who 
underwent  with  cheerfulness  any  suffering  rather  than  yield  to  sin ;  who 
felt  that  the  time  given  to  the  body  was  "for  mere  necessity's  sake,"'  and 
not  for  self-indulgence;  who  helped  to  create  the  virtues  of  purity  and 
simplicity ;  and  whose  fine  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  life  did  so  much 
to  spread  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith 
Even  the  poor,  tortured,  deluded  Stylites,  lifted  up  in  exposure  to  sun  and 
frost  and  storm,  has  a  pathetic  and  solitary  grandeur  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;  and  as  he  stands  there  erect  on  his  lofty  pillar, 

''A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud,"' 
we  see  in  him  a  sublime  testimony  to  the  spirituality  of  the  soul  of  man* 

(To  he  concluded*) 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  Visions  of  monastic  history. 

*  Mark  Pattison,  Sermons  (iv.).  '  Athanasins,  Life  of  A/Umy. 

*  Tennyson,  Simeon  Stylitu, 
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EABLT  CONTACT  OF  TEE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  WITH  THE 

SOMAN  WORLD, 
m  ir.^CYPRUS  AND  PJSIDIA. 
A  MIGHTIER  MAGIC  AND  A  NOVEL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 
Br  Bbv.  Professor  H.  B.  Bbtnolds,  D.D. 
Whtlb  the  Antiochenes,  according  to  their  wont,  were  amusing  themselves 
harmlessly  with  the  creation  of  a  new  nickname  for  the  movement  which 
threatened  the  order  of  their  beautiful  city,  Jerusalem  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  struggle  with  the  loathsome  madman  who  was  wielding  the  destinies 
and  forces  of  the  empire.  The  terrible  threat  to  introduce  a  colossal  image 
of  himself  as  the  Ndmek  of  the  Temple  of  Herod,  led  to  such  a  mani- 
festatioQ  of  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  sublime  truth  of  the  Hebrew  creed, 
that,  for  a  while,  this  blasphemous  proceeding  was  arrested.  To  what  extent 
the  Jerusalem  Church  sympathized  with  the  chiefs  of  their  nation  in  resisting 
this  bitter  humiliation  we  do  not  know.  Seeing,  however,  the  constituency 
of  the  Church,  and  that  a  company  of  priests  became  obedient  to  the  faith, 
and  noting  the  fervency  of  the  Christian  adherence  to  the  prime  truth  of  the 
unity  of  God,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tbd  disciples  of  Jesus  took  their 
part  in  the  struggle  and  aided  the  passionate  and  prolonged  resistance  to  the 
imperial  edict  By  this  js  meanc  that  tbey  tielped  to  accentuate  and  hurry 
forward  the  movement  whisb  ultimately  terminated  the  national  existence. 
At  all  events,  while  Caligula  was  with  insatiable  vanity  pursuing  this  special 
spite  against  the  Jewish  people,  they  bad  no  heart  and  no  special  inducement 
to  persecute  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  A  momentary  pause  in  the  agony  super- 
vened, and  the  new  society  developed  its  forces,  and  organized  its  represen- 
tatives, working  for  a  while  along  identical  hues  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
The  Apostles  themselves  had  not  departed  from  Jerusalem. 

The  story  of  the  "  Legatio  ad  Camm  must  also  have  been  heard  in 
the  bazaars,  synagogues,  and  palaces  of  Antioch,  and  many  of  the  solemn 
forecasts  of  prophetic  men  took  their  tone  irom  the  wild  freaks  of  the 
impejrial  madman  Tbe  death  of  Caligula  and  the  advent  of  Claudius  tended 
to  augment  every  existing  tendency  in  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem. 
The  name  of  "  Christian  '  was  never  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
Qsed  tbe  term  with  ill-concealed  scorn  (Acts  xxvi.  28),  and  when  St.  Peter, 
in  1  Peter  iv.  16  made  use  of  it,  the  phrase  **  suffer  as  a  Christian  "  implied 
that  it  was  still  an  accusation  rather  than  a  well-accepted  epithet.  The 
Jews,  for  the  reason  that  the  term  represented  a  fusion  with  themselves 
which  they  hated,  preferred  the  designation  •*  Nazarene  "  or  *'  Galilean." 
This  was  the  term  said  to  have  been  adopted  on  a  memorable  occasion  by  the 
Emperor  Julian. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  story  of  the  Church  from  within, 

xA  to  endeavour  to  represent  the  advent  of  its  various  features,  as  they  broke 

pon  the  Boman  world.     Strangely  perverted  by  rumour  or  utterly  ignored, 

Christianity  was  confounded  with  Jewish    pride  and  prejudice,  or  with 
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Oriental  superstition.  Some  of  its  real  essence  and  veritable  mission  must, 
nevertheless,  hiave  sloWly  be<k>me  the  talk  of  the.  court  and  iiie  camp,  and 
stirred  the  stagnant  pools  of  feculence  and  ignominy  which  degraded  ail 
the  centres  of  power  a^^d  civilization. 

Wt^en  Herqd  Ag^ippa  I.  received  the  title  pf  Eipg  of'  the  Jews^  though 
he  had  been  the  favourite  of  Caligula,  and  was  ppssibly  mized  up  with  some 
of  the  monstrous  devices  of  his  imperial  pa^tron,  he  felt  that  he  must  conform 
to  the  prejudices  and  policy  of  hi^  new  subjects,  and  pretended  a  special 
predilection  for  the  customs  and  observance^  of  the  Qigh  Church  party  at 
Jerusalem. 

In  these  moments  of  comparativjB  peace^  and  whei;i  the  dominant 
Hellenists  of  Antioch  had  almost  overpowered  aQcl  quite  outnumbered  the 
Jews  who  had  partially  accepted  the  new  title. of  Christicm^  Herod  projected 
a  sharp  outbreak  of  mischievous  wrath  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord. 
Almost  as  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  sky,  he  had  "  killed  '*  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  "  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the  swpr^."  What  it  was  tbatgave^ 
to  James  this  pre-eminence  we  may  conjecture  from  the  few  hints,  supplied  by 
the  synoptic  narrative  of  the  fiery  intensity  of  the  Boa^nerge^..  To  the  mothers 
of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Apostle  John  this  martyrdom  must  have  recalled  the 
awful  tragedy  of  earlier  days,  and  the  whole  of  the  poverty-stricken  society 
of  the  metropolis  must  have  been  smitten  with  fear.,  The  foiled  intention  of 
Herod  to  seize  and  slay  the  most  conspicuous  of  thp  twelve  Apostles  was  so 
closely  associated  with  the  blasphemous  flattery  oflere:!  to  the  king  and  with 
his  subsequent  death,  that  for  a  while  the  restless  thirst  for  vengeance  was 
allayed,  and  the  Boman  governor,  Cuspius  Fadus,  if  he  troubled  himself  at 
all  with  the  new  movement,  might  have  heard  that  the  famine  •  struck 
Nazarenes  in  Judaea  were  being  aided  by  the  generous  contributions  of  tbo 
**  Christians "  at  Antioch.  The  energy  of  a  new  mpral  foi;ce  may  havd 
arrested  his  attention,  for  such  benevolences  were  not  top  common,  so  that 
the  phenomenon  may  have  startled  him  as  a  novel  sign  of  the  times,  Tlie 
liberality  and  mutual  sacrifice  of  Christians  a  hundred  years  latter  gave  edge, 
to  the  satire  of  Lucian  in  his  De  morte  Pcregrini,  Mere  sentimental  love  to 
man  as  man  is  often  now  the  theme  of  bittei:  ri^roach;  but  when  it  £akes 
the  practical  form  of  self-denial  and  substantial  charity,  even  the  world  of 
to-day  admits  it  to  be  a  "  great  fact "  that  has  henceforth  to  be  reckc^ed 
witii.  Not  only  did  the  wealthy  Jews  of  Antioch  make  contribution  for  the 
poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (as  Queen  Helena^  of  Adiabene  and  her  son  Xzates 
were  doing  for  the  sufferers  in  Judaea  during  the.  reign  of  Claudius),  but  the 
'*  disciples  '* — Greek  and  Roman,  Tarsian  and  Cypriote,  soldiers  of  the  empire 
and  converted  publicans — had  been  moved  with  compassion  over  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  so-called  ecclesia  of  the  metropolis. 

But  the  organization  of  the  empire  was.  touched  by  the  strange  efifecfc 
produced  upon  a  distinguished  proconsul  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  by  two 
strangers  who  arrived  there  in  the  year  a.d.  44,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius. 

Barnabas  and  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been  the  centre  of  a.group  of  prophetic 
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men  who  were  directing  ibe  activitieys  o|  the  Church  at  Antioch.  Having 
recently  returned  from  Jerusalem  on  their  mission  of  benevolence,  and  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  the  hatred  still  cherish^  by  the  chief  representatives  of 
Jewish  opinion,  their  hearts  must  have  yearned  to.  carry  the  message  of  life 
to  the  "  regions,  beyond."  They  saw  visions,  they  dreamed  dreams.  Their 
love  to  and  yearning  over  their  own  people  may  even  then  have  been  intense 
enough  to  make  them  ready  to  go  to  prispp  with  Peter  or  to  the  scaffold 
with  James,  to  suffer  the  loudest  and  mo^  sweeping  anathema,  nay,  to.Se 
*•  accursed  by  Christ "  Himself  for  their  brethren's  sakes,  yet  they  were 
prepared  with  more  burning  fervour  still  to  make  known  the.  Person  and 
Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  heathen  of  the  West*  Barnabas  was  a  Cypriote  ^ 
and  a  Levite,  Saul  was  a  Hebrew  of  i^ebrews,  and  a  free-bopi  citizen  of  ^ 
Some,  and  they  must  have  foreseen  that  which  awaited  them  if  they 
attempted  a  propaganda  of  their  faith  in  the  Jew-haunted  island  of  Cyprus, 
in  the  cities  of  the  sea-board  of  Pampbylia,  or  in  the  great  plateau  beyond 
tb^  passes  of  the  Taurus*  Nevertheless,  the  hapd  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
them.  A  strapge  passion  to  reveal  the  open  secret  forced  them  on.  They  had 
felt  the  common  emotion  of  the  Spiritual  Brotherhood  in  Antioch.  A  voice 
which  was  to  them  nothing  short  of  that  which  had  led  Elijah  to  show  him- 
self to  Ahab,  or.  Daniel  to  confront  all  the  power  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  or 
Jeremiah  to  deliver  messages  of  stem  rebujke  to  the  kings  and  princes  ot 
Judah  had  been  heard,  and  this  voice  separated  them  to  a  special  work.  They 
were  driven  forth  of  the  Spirit  to  a  fierce  and  fiery  temptation,  to  a  work  of 
surpassing  difficulty,  and  one  demanding  .heroic  courage  and  profound 
conviction.  Thoy  carried  with  them  the  electric  thrill  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  in  the  fellowship  of  believers  and  brethren  of  which  they 
became  the  representatives.  No  more  momentous  journey  had  ever  been 
undertaken  by  mortal  men  if  we  estimate  it  by  its  ultimate  results.  It  was 
the  true  beginning  of  the  great  missionary  enthusiasm  which  has  done  so 
much  to  create  the  modern  world.  It  was  a  movepicnt  of  souls  dilated  with 
the  sublime  hope  of  shaping  the,  etorna^  destinies  of  mankind.  It  was 
the  beginning  also  of  the  long  series  q{  agpnies  by  which  the  work  was 
done.  Disappointment,  sickness,  murderous  mobs,  physical  sufferings, 
heartrending  sorrows,  harassed  almost  every  step  of  the  journey. 

Barnabas  was  not  only  a  native  of  Cyprus,  but  must  have  known  and 
participated  in  the  early  efforts  to  diffuse  the  good  tidings  in  the  island,  and 
can  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  zest  with  which  the  early  converts  had 
begun  to  preach  the  Word  to  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews.  While  Peter  was  led 
by  vision  and  hca,ven]y  voices  to  include  the  Gra3co-Boman  officials  of 
CflBsarea  in  the  society  of  the  early  Church,  and  even  to  open  wide  the  door 
of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  this  spontaneous  mc/^ement  had  independently  taken 
I^ace  at  Antioch,  and  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  accession  to 
the  Church  which  led  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  present  enterprise. 

They  landed  first  of  all  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  at  what 
was  tiien  called  Salamis,  and  for  unknown  reasons  pressed,  forward  throug^h 
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the  mixecl  population  of  Egyptians  and  Cyrenians,  of  Greeks  and  Jews,  until 
they  reached  Neo-Paphos,  near  the  site  of  the  famous  and  infamous  Bhrina 
of  Aphrodite,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.  They 
found  this  nobleman  ready  to  listen  to  their  word.  I^ke  many  another 
Boman,  both  sceptical  and  C3mical,  he  had  sought  to  draw  some  consolation 
from  the  random  visits  of  the  wandering  Kagiy  Jewish  or  Oriental,  who  had 
grown  rich  on  the  credulity  of  their  dupes.  It  would  seem  more  than 
probable  that  Citium  in  Cyprus  was  the  birthplace  of  that  chief  of  sorcerersi 
Simon,  whose  ideas,  whose  wild  theosophy,  whose  excitable  nature,  whose 
deadly  animosity  to  the  faith,  casts  a  deep  shadow  over  the  earliest  reeordB 
of  Christian  history  and  literature.  Elymas  or  Bar-Jesus  was  a  frequenter 
of  the  court  of  Sergius  Paulus,  one  perhaps  of  many  who,  by  thaumaturgio 
arts  and  pretence  of  mystery  had  tried  to  unroll  the  book  of  fate.  The 
secret  guilds  of  these  necromancers  made  popular  use  of  the  ancient  magical 
formulsB  and  ritual  which  had  come  down  from  ancient  Assyrian  literature. 
The  dignity  of  these  old  secrets  lent  some  tinge  of  respectability  to  their  adeptB. 
Half-physicians,  half-wizards,  professors  of  an  antique  philosophy,  and  & 
knowledge  of  the  occult  forces  of  nature,  these  men  were  pressed  by 
the  universal  need  for  some  intelligence  issuing  from  behiod  the  veil  of  sense 
transcending  reason,  some  way  of  securing  a  surer  indication  of  the  purposes 
of  heaven  with  reference  to  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  This  passion 
cannot  in  its  origin  hav49  been  ignoble.  Divination  is  as  old  as  religion.  The 
eager  search  after  some  resting-place  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  visible 
universe  has  been  a  constant  stimulus  of  religious  observance  and  theosophic 
speculation.  Not  only  were  Eastern  faiths  upheld  by  diviners,  prognoB- 
ticators,  searchers  into  the  book  of  fate,  but  from  early  times  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Latins  had  believed  that  by  auguries  and  sacrifices,  by  astrological 
prevision  and  necromancy,  they  could  unroll  the  future.  The  prophets  of 
the  Hebrew  people  had  been  always  confronted  by  the  ranks  of  these  eager 
rivals  of  their  own  claims.  They  were  haunted,  and  sometimes  foiled, 
by  divination,  by  weird  symbols,  and  the  loud  proclamations  of  those  who 
Bought  to  achieve  political  ends  or  religious  devices  of  their  own.  The 
credulity  of  men  has  provoked  the  false  prophet  to  profess  a  deeper 
knowledge  than  he  possessed.  The  bare  assumption  that  he  knew  the  will 
of  God  tempted  him  to  imposture  and  chicanery,  to  fresh  vaticinations,  and 
to  novel  methods  of  compelling  confidence.  Nor  has  the  practice  ever  died 
out,  even  in  the  West.  A  fringe  of  spiritualists,  of  those  that  "peep 
and  mutter  "  over  the  dead,  of  those  who  profess  **  second  sight,"  who  have 
secrets  to  tell  to  the  initiated,  has  hovered  round  not  only  the  advancing  armies 
of  Christian  light,  but  has  even  beset  the  pathway  of  the  scientific  students  of 
nature.  A  full  sketch  of  the  history  of  divination  would  bring  him  who 
could  write  it  face  to  face  with  every  phase  and  development  of  society  in 
every  generation  and  country  of  Christendom.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Simon  of 
Citium  to  Montanus,  from  Montanus  to  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  from 
peregrinus  to  Paracelsus,  from  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  to  modem  theosophy; 
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yet  it  Is  of  deep  interest  to  observe  that,  from  the  beginnings  of  Christianity 
to  modem  spiritualism,  the  word  of  the  Lord — the  message  and  secret 
of  Jesus — has  challenged  the  oracles,  has  overturned  the  tripod,  has  burned 
the  instruments  of  magic  and  books  of  the  dead  \  by  fair  and  sometimes  by 
evil  methods  has  cast  out  the  crafts  of  the  witch,  and  driven  the  diviner  mad. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  the  victory  has  been  won 
by  the  demonstrations  of  a  higher  Spirit,  by  the  utterance  of  an  '<  open 
secret,"  by  verily  rolling  back  the  door  of  heaven,  by  a  self-evidencing 
revelation.  "  That  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  that  which  hath 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  God  has  revealed  unto  men  by 
His  Spirit."  Consequently,  what  one  might  expect,  and  that  which  is  reported 
as  most  credibly  true  and  historic,  is  that  one  of  the  first  impressions  upon 
the  Grseco-Boman  world  was  the  conviction  wrought  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
of  affairs,  thja  governor  of  a  senatorial  province,  that  a  veritable  revelation 
bad  occurred  which  could  and  would  satisfy  minds  that  were  hungering  and 
panting  after  a  deeper  knowledge  of  unseen  things,  of  Divine  purposes,  of  the 
future  destiny  of  individuals,  of  nations,  and  of  the  world. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  suggests  that  the  apparent  interest  in  Bar-Jesus  on 
the  part  of  Sergius  Paulus  was  no  sign  of  his  weakness  or  of  any  lack  of 
intelligence,  that  Rome  was  a  centre  where  men  of  this  class  congregated, 
that  Marius  had  trusted  the  prognostic  help  of  the  Jewish  Martha,  that 
Tiberius  was  surrounded,  according  to  Juvenal,  "  with  a  herd  of  Chaldseans 
on  the  rock  of  Capri,"  and  that  Pliny  (H.  N,  xzx^  2,  6)  has  given  an 
account  of  two  schools  of  soothsayers  at  Paphos,  to  one  of  which  thi^ 
Bar-Jesus,  this  Elymas,  may  well  have  belonged. 

When  Sergius  Paulus  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  missioners  at  Paphos 
he  courted  their  instructipjis,  and  conviction  was  flashed  upon  his  mind. 
The  spells  of  the  sorcerer  were  unwound,  the  enchantment  vcmished,  the 
vision  of  God  was  conveyed  4o  his  own  inner  intelligence.  He  caught  the 
mighty  secret.  He  believed,  and  the  court  favourite  was  roused  to  retaliate 
and  to  put  forth  all  his  power  to  undo  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of  Baxnabas 
and  Saul.  This  was  a  moment  of  typical  character  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  God.  The  holy  wrath  of  Saul  (who  is  also  called  Paul)  flamed 
up  iu  a  vigorous  outburst,  as  he  saw  efforts  made  to  shut  the  golden  gate, 
and  to  turn  away  the  proconsul  from  the  faith.  The  issue  was  that  the 
prediction  of  Paul  was  verified.  The  sorcerer  fell  into  a  swoon  of  darkness, 
and  was  led  away  blinded  from  the  presence  of  his  master.  When  Sergius 
Paulus  saw  what  had  happened,  he  believed,  being  overwhelmed  at  the 
teaching  concerning  the  Lord. 

Again  and  again  the  like  scenes  occurred  at  Ephesus  and  Philippi. 
The  heathen  world  of  Eastern  Europe  was  touched,  and  in  many  respects 
convinced,  that  as  the  secret  of  the  Lord  became  known  to  men  the  whole 
army  of  conjurors,  tricksters,  traffickers  with  mysteries,  nay,  even  the  hiero- 
phants  of  tremendous  initiation,  and  the  merchants  who  grew  rich  upon 
these  impostures,  was  broken  up,  and  often  with    wild    imprecations  of 
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vengeance.  The  same  conflict  has  occtrrred  in  many  forms,  and  a  \ 
times,  since  that  day.  When  the  Emperor  Julian,  during  his  brief  but 
'marvellous  occupancy  of  the  throne  of  Constantino,  endeavoured  to 
rehabilitate  the  "  mysteries  '*  and  to  renew  the  revolting  rites  of  the  ancient 
worship,  and  even  to  invest  the  heathen  hierarchy  with  some  of  the  garments 
and  functions  of  the  Christian  Presbyter,  the  failure  Was  absolute.  ''  The 
Galilean  conquered.'*  The  veil  of  the  temple  6f  Jehovah  had  been  rent  in 
twain,  and  the  veil  of  Isis  too ;  the  cloud  that  rested  upon  the  grave  had 
been  lifted ;  the  mighty  magic  of  the  Cross,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attraction  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  was  drawing  all  men  to  Jesns. 
Doubtless  the  Christian  faith  must  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  species 
of  mysticism,  and  been  unintelligible  to  those  who  tools  no  heed  of  its 
promises,  and  made  no  serious  attempt  to  understand  the  breadth  of  its 
revelations,  or  to  accept  its  blending  of  mercy  and  judgment,  or  to  credit 
the  historic  facts  by  which  the  height  and  depth  of  the  love  of  God  had 
t)een  guaranteed.  That  cotild  only  come  with  time.  Boman  society  from  end 
to  end  felt  that  another  superstition  had  been  added  to  the  crude  and 
beguiling  follies  which  afilicted  it.  Its  very  origin  diaicounted  its  value, 
but  the  rumour  that  it  was  spreading  like  wild-fire  in  the  great  cities  of 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Ephesus,  and  still  further  was  leading  to  oathreak 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  is  well  authenticated  in  thd  paged  of  Boman 
historians. 

Like  all  great  revelations  of  unseen  realities,  it  has  run  the  career  incident 
to  human  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  itself  put  on  the  character  of  a 
dangerous  and  perhaps  licentious  fanaticism;  it  has  assumed  a  knowledge 
which  it  could  nOt  sustain ;  it  has  gathered  into  its  train,  like  a  gigantic 
comet,  other  meteoric  and  similar  materials,  illusions  as  well  as  indubitable 
facts,  and  has  led  to  strange  Gnostic  speculation  and  magical  practices,  which 
in  their  licence  arid  extravagance  have  rushed  to  their  own  ruin  as  well  as  to 
the  defamation  of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  revelation 
has  been  stereotyped,  or  crystallized  into  form  anA  ceremony,  into  hard 
dogmatisms  or  vulgar  hierarchical  claims,  so  that  through  the  entire  history 
of  Christianity  the  grand  elements  of  the  revelatioil  given  in  Christ  could 
only  reassert  themselves  in  mighty  movements  of  irresistible  conviction, 
resembling  the  superb  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  which  for  a  while  swept 
over  the  communities  of  Jerusalem  and  Anti6ch. 

As  previously  stated,  the  present  series  of  meditations  is  no  attempt  to 
produce  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  new  movement  through 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  of  the  growth  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  rather  to  look  at  the  character 
which  these  tendencies  assumed  in  their  earliest  stages  as  viewed  from 
without  and  by  Graeco-Roman  society. 

The  interesting  historical  and  geographical  questions  raised  by  M. 
Eenan,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  touching  the  real  site  of  the 
Galatian  Churches,  whose  petulant  aiid  fickle  ch&ra^ter  leid  to  one  of  the 
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most  notable  and  anthontic  dooutnents  of  tbe  Christian  faith,  mnst  be  left 
on  one  side  for  the  present.  All  Biblical  students  eagerly  await  the 
publication  of  Prof.  Ramsay's  forthcoming  work. 

If  the  first  missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul,  as  desciibed  in  Acts  xiii.  and 
xiy.,  represents  the  founding  of  the  Galatian  Churches,  a  fresh  gleam  of 
light  is  thrown  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  So  far, 
the  transference  of  St.  Paul's  zeal  from  Cyprus  to  the  great  plateau  beyond 
the  Taurus  range  seems  to  fit  with  startling  propriety  sundry  references  in 
tbe  four  great  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  visits  to  Antioch, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  with  their  dramatic  incidents  and  their  revelations  of 
apostolic  wisdom,  fervour,  and  courage,  brought  into  view  a  schism  between 
two  sections  of  those  who  were  alike  ready  at  first  to  accept  St.  Paul's 
interpretation  of  the  old  covenant.  But  the  Jews  who  were  prepared  to 
admit  the  Messiahship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  contradicted  and  blasphemed  " 
the  position  that  a  Messianic  benediction  could  be  offered  freely  to  the 
world  at  large,  independently  of  ceremonial  rite  or  devotion  to  the  national 
ideal  of  the  Jew.  The  conflict  produced  very  notable  effects  on  the  Christian 
society,  dominated  the  movements  of  the  Apostles,  and  produced  tendencies 
which  reveal  themselves  in  sub-apostolic  literature. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  modem  critics  to  transfer  the 
sentiments  of  the  second  century,  as  displayed  in  the  Clementine  literature, 
back  into  the  first  century,  and  to  account  for  the  records  of  the  activity  of 
Paul,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  on  the  supposition  of  the  rooted  antagonism  of 
feeling  that  divided  the  great  Apostles  from  one  another.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  the  New  Testament— 
the  Acts,  the  later  Epistles  of  Paul — were  written  in  the  close  of  the  second 
century  in  order  to  hush  up,  ignore,  and  hide  the  antagonism  that  had 
divided  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  Apostles,  but  which  at  last  had  been 
subdued ;  and  that  the  Johannine  literature  was  a  final  effort  to  represent 
the  inner  union  of  the  contending  factions  in  a  mystical  philosophy  and  a 
Catholic  Church.  In  my  opinion,  the  supposed  contrast  between  the  three 
Apostles  is  misleading,  and  that  Paul  was  as  deeply  rooted  a  Hebrew  as 
either  Peter  or  John,  and  even  more  of  a  mystic  than  the  beloved  Apostle. 

I  do  not  profess  in  this  place  to  handle  the  controversy,  nor  to  adduce 
the  strong  reasons  that  exist  for  believing  that  St.  Johti's  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Christianity  dates  from  a  far  earlier  period  than  is  compatible 
with  the  theory  of  the  Tiibin^en  schools.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  defetid 
the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  historical  details  of  **  the  Acts."  Let  us 
rather  observe  how  the  Roman  world,  step  by  step,  was  compelled  to 
recognize  a  new  fact  and  &  potent  influence  which  it  could  not  betid  to  iis 
will.  We  see  that  Eoman  governors  minimized  for  1^  time  the  whole  contest 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  welf  as  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
believers,  as  turning  upon  a  difference  of  opinion  about  what  was  supposed  • 
to  be  a  very  petty  matter  of  fact,  e.g,,  that  Paul  af&rmed  to  be  alive  a  Man 
whom  his  eneniies  averred  had  been  crucified. 
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No  great  matter  or  movement  could,  as  they  tboagbt,  emerge  out  of  a 
craze  of  that  descriptioD,  and  frequently  tbo  Roman  aulhorities  threw  the 
shield  of  imperial  protection  over  the  advocate  of  such  a  harmless  puerility 
But  the  gist  and  pith  of  Pauls  teaching  in  Pisidia,  one  which  led  to  violent 
commotion  and  perilous  positions  for  this  unwelcome  stranger,  but  whom 
they,  the  magistrates,  must  in  the  end  have  protected  from  further  insult, 
was  nothing  less  than  a  new  philosophy  of  history  and  a  nqw  conception  of 
the  Godhead.  Some  of  the  following  notions  must  (perhaps  in  a  perverted 
form)  have  been  discussed  in  the  busy  centres  of  the  commercial,  military, 
and  civil  activity  of  these  prosperous  highlands. 

1.  That  the  Godhead  was  living  and  beneficent,  universal  and  one,  the 
Source  of  all  things,  the  Giver  of  all  good ;  that  all  nature  contained  the  fiigns 
of  His  presence  ;  and  that  the  daily  and  yearly  routine  of  light  and  shadow, 
winter  and  summer,  dearth  and  fruitful  seasons,  were  continuous  witness  of 
His  wise  and  gracious  Providence     These  were  positions  which  would  make 
a  favourable  impression  upon  the  governing  classes,  and  might  be  referred 
by  them  to  the  higher  teaching  oi  the  philosophic  schools      But  when  on  the 
faith  of  such  fundamental  ideas  the  strangers  did  not  scruple  to  denounce 
the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  popular  mythology  and  all  idolatrous  practices, 
even  though  it  might  have  resulted  in  great  gain  and  reputation  and  respect 
to  themselves,  the  presence  of  a  new  power  betrayed  itself.    Even  the  stoning 
of  the  unknown  prophets  was  rather  a  welcome  diversion,  likely  to  strike  as 
they  hoped  a  little  sense  and  expediency  into  their  Jewish  zealotry.    From 
their  standpoint,  the  new  school,  or  clique  of  strangers,  was  making  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  the  cities  more  than  usually  objectionable,  and  raising  in 
the  minds  of  the  authorities  a  fear  lest  a  propaganda  of  iconoclastic  ideas 
and  practices  might  arise  which  would  give  serious  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
those  who  had  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  peace.     Npvelty  in  the 
presentation  of  fundamental  ideas  of  God  is  the  harbinger  of  social  changes, 
and  often    the    pioneer  of   political   insubordination.      As  long  as  ideal 
resembling  the  philosophical  opinions  of  certain  sections  of  Grseco-Bomau 
society  were  simply  national  and  tribal  in  their  range,  as  long  as  Eenolheism 
was  a  Hebrew  badge,  it  was  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  unchecked; 
but  when  a  pure  monotheism,  the  oneness  or  solity,  the  righteousness  anl 
power  of  the  Eternal,  was  preached  to  subjects  of  the  empire  as  the  basis  o( 
all  ethic,  and  the  ground  of  all  hope,  to  Greek  and  Lycaonian,  to  Celt  and 
Eoman,    carrying    with    it    the    repudiation    of    ancient    traditions  ai 
immemorial  custom,  alarm  took  the  place  of  indifference,  and  inquiry  ai 
legislation,  or  cruel  edicts,   were  sure  to  follow.     The  temple  worshi] 
the  profitable  guilds,  and  trafiBc  were  at  stake ;  a  new  power  was  hone; 
combing  society,  and  a  certain  obvious  criticism  played  over  the  face  of  tb 
populace,   now  emancipated    from    time-honoured    superstitions,    as  the 
watched  the  Praetor  or  Proconsul  patronize  an  idolatrous  f^le.    It  was  nc 
unnatural  that  the  teachings  and  the  teachers  of  this  brotherhood  should  |] 
carefully  watched,  and  that  they  should  be  spoken  of  in  Macedonia  as  me 
who  were  turning  the  world  upside  down. 
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2.  This,  how^ever,  v^as  not  the  whole  of  the  novelty.  On  several  occa- 
fflons  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  new  faith  were  propounding  a  n&w 
philosophy  or  ration&le  not  only  of  the  daily  routine  of  nature,  but  of  the 
entire  procession  of  history »  The  great  historians  from  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  to  Xjivy  and  Tacitus  sot  forth  the  succession  of  historic 
events  in  the  form  of  a.  natural  evolution  of  political  or  constitutional  changes, 
»  a  series  of  surprises  and  disappointments,  or  a  posy  of  charming  anecdotes, 
or  an  impeachment  of  depraved  but  sovereign  masters  of  the  world,  or  a 
sketch  of  the  inexplicahle  conflict  between  the  immortal  powers  whose 
contradictory  caprices  vrere  imaged  in  human  affairs  and  national  destinies. 
It  would  he  easy  to  call  from  the  current  historical  literature  a  masterly 
exposure  of  incompetence  and  blind  folly,  pathetic  climaxes  of  vanity  and 
presumption  ending  in  catastrophe,  or  cunning  and  bravery  overcoming 
terrible  odds  ;  and  more  than  this,  old  legends  of  the  prehistoric  ages  had 
^n  dressed  np  in  snmptuous  poetry  and  with  consummate  art  to  indicate  the 
hauDtiDg  consequences  of  sin,  and  trace  the  blending  of  supernatural  fate 
^th  the  free-will  of  man.  forcing  upon  a  doomed  family  not  only  punishment, 
^t  the  grim  necessity  of  committing  the  very  sins  which  called  for  tragic 
4ooin.  But  the  entire  historic  sense  must  have  been  stirred  by  the  intense  con- 
viction shared  amongst  the  first  preachers  of  the  ne^^laith,  that  the  succession 
of  events  throngli  a  lengthened  past  was  one  conlintious  preparation  of  an 
elect  people  to  receive  the  most  transcendent  privilege  and  sublime  heritage, 
and  to  offer  it  to  the  world  at  large.  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  as 
Steph^  hefore  the  Council,  and  as  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  other 
occasions,  claimed  with  convincing  power  to  prove  that  the  history  of  Israel 
Was  the  womh  in  which  was  carried  the  destiny  of  all  the  nations ;  that  the 
transcendental  facts  of  which  they  were  witnesses  were  the  foreseen  and 
eolminating  goal  not  only  of  their  own  national  career,  but  of  all  history  and 
all  people  ;  that  prophetic  men  always  fell  victims  to  their  own  call  and  to 
tteir  own  commerce  with  the  infinite,  and  were  but  partially  understood,  but 
iliat  throagh  all  the  stiff-neckedness  and  the  calamities  of  the  sacred  race 
%fae  same  advancing  plan  of  the  Eternal  had  emerged  more  and  more  into 
"viewr,  no  til  the  deepest  tragedy  of  all  had  become  not  only  a  message  of 
mercy  to  them,  but  the  provision  for  all  men  of  a  salvation  from  sin  and  death/ 
The  very  lesson  which  they  pressed  first  upon  the  Jew  and  then  upon 
^*®  £oman  was  a  word  meant  for  every  individual  of  the  human  race.  It 
^lA  not  escape  the  keen  intelligence  of  the  governing  classes  of  Borne  in  its 
'^^Vinces  that  while  the  pressure  of  Boman  conquest,  and  the  construction 
^^  4h^  outlying  and  subsidized  princedoms,  brought  their  anticipation  np  to 
,Z^^  dead  blank  ^vall  of  a  world-wide  organization,  it  could  not  penetrate  for 
"^^^  moment  into  the  future  of  this  huge  order  of  things,  and  that  it  took  the 
^k^^rv  smBLllest  account  of  the  individual,  and  had  no  fai^h  whatever  about 
^^^i«?h  /  ture  •  V«fc  that  in  these  new  voices  was  a  recognition  of  the  future  of 
^^f***  /  Tfaoy  mtist  have  heard  that  the  true  explanation  even  of  the 
r^>         fl'cfcs     between    the  Hellenes  and   the    Persians,  between    the 
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kingdoms  into  which  the  dominions  of  Alexander  had  broken  up,  and  between 
Rome  and  her  province  of  Judsea  had  all  been  anticipated,  and  were  hurrying 
on  the  crisis  of  the  world's  history,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  They 
must  have  found  it  to  be  a  matter  of  faith  that  the  goal  of  the  entire  history, 
even  of  Rome  itself,  and  that  the  destiny  of  all  nations  had  converged  upon 
an  event  which  had  rolled  back  the  heavy  curtains  of  this  world's  fate,  and 
was  diffueing  itself  as  a  new  source  of  joy  and  fellowship.  This  linking  of 
the  generations ;  this  supposed  fulfilment  of  often -repeated  promises ;  this 
interpretation,  not  only  of  Solomon's  temple,  but  that  of  Zeus,  of  Artemis, 
and  of  Pallas-Athene ;  this  meaning,  now  first  given  to  the  functions  of  all 
kingly,  prophetic,  and  priestly  men,  was  doubtless  in  their  opinion  the 
wildest  dream  and,  for  a  time,  a  preposterous  superstition ;  but,  nevertheless, 
wherever  it  travelled,  it  laid  hold  of  susceptible  minds,  of  cultivated  women, 
of  "  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart."  At  all  events,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
in  the  conclusion  that  such  an  effect  upon  Graeco-Roman  minds  must  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  impressions  which  the  world  received  concerning  the 
new  faith.  Men  and  women  said  to  each  other,  Here,  at  least,  is  a  plausible 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  past ;  here  is  the  denouement  for  which  we  and  our 
fathers  have  been  striving ;  here  is  the  end  of  one  vast  aeon  of  humanity,  and 
the  absolute  beginning  of  a  new  world.  Birth  is  an  agony  and  a  fear  to  the 
travailing  woman.  60'  great  a  transition  of  thought  from  the  womb  of  the 
past  to  the  free  life  of  the  future  is  often  accompanied  with  the  blended  cry 
of  both  the  mother  and  her  child ;  but  when  the  cry  of  pain  is  over,  both  can 
exult — each  will  forget  the  anguish  in  the  deeper  joy. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  there  has  been  a  frequent  flutter  when  some 
audacious  theory  of  the  universe  has  been  proposed  which  has  threatened  to 
make  itself  the  goal  and  the  summation  of  all  previous  attempts  to  unriddle 
the  mysteries  of  thought  and  civilization.  The  pompous  claim  of  Augusta 
Gomte  to  have  linked  all  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  all  the  progress  of  allied 
and  successive  civilizations,  religions  and  philosophies,  all  races  of  men,  all 
great  tendencies  of  mankind  by  one  evolutionary  method  into  the  construc- 
tion of  a  humanity  conscious  of  itself,  and  supplying  to  all  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  composed  a  sufiQcient  object  of  worship  and  a  real  organon  of 
society,  with  Paris  as  its  metropolis,  and  himself  as  the  founder  of  the 
absolute  religion,  created  a  sensible  disturbance  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  London.  Its  audacity,  its  comprehensiveness,  its  subtle  utilization  of 
the  past,  its  prophecies  of  the  future,  held  many  fine  minds  captive,  and  led 
superior  persons  in  the  chief  centres  of  European  thought  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  speculation  **  with  bated  breath." 

That  huge  speculation  has  vanished  into  the  mystic  shadows  where  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  the  New  Atlantis,  the  Leviathan  of  Hobbes,  the  New 
Jerusalem  of  Swedenborg,  and  a  thousand  other  dreams  faintly  contend  for 
the  mastery ;  but  the  conception  of  the  end  of  history,  and  the  meaning  of 
its  successive  stages,  and  its  stupendous  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience, 
with  its  superb  constructive  power  and  organizing  force,  its  beneficent 
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influence  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  has  outlived  Boman  imperial 
system,  Grecian  wisdom,  poetry,  and  art,  has  survived  the  most  stupendous 
changes  brought  about  by  science  and  art,  war  and  culture,  feudalism  and 
the  Bevolution,  and,  spite  of  the  spasms  of  hatred  and  ecstasies  of  scorn, 
does  at  this  moment  hold  in  its  hand  the  keys  of  both  worlds. 


Thb  Federal  HxnfANrrr  and  Universal  Mediation  op  the  Christ.  By  Rev. 
Wm.  Rupp,  D.D.  (The  Beformed  Qmirterhj  Review), — ^The  manhood  of  the  Christ, 
which  is  the  medium  of  all  Divine  activity  among  men,  is  not  merely  that  of  a 
particular  man  eimong  others  of  his  kind.  He  is  the  central,  the  universal  nmn,  the 
Second  or  Last  Adam,  in  whom  the  humein  race  has  its  real  bond  ol  union.  '*  The 
human  race  is  not  merely  a  mass  of  disconnected  individuals,  but  an  organism  of 
which  Christ  is  the  all-embracing,  all-sustaining  centre/*  But  Christ  is  not  only  the 
head  and  crown  of  humanity.  He  is  also,  in  one  sense,  its  beginning.  The  end  of  any 
organic  process,  whether  it  be  in  nature  or  history,  must  always  be  regarded  as  the 
organific  and  controlling  idea  of  the  process ;  just  as  the  workman *8  conception  of  the 
end  to  be  accomplished  is  the  directing  idea  of  the  work  which  he  performs.  If 
humanity  be  more  than  the  mere  chance-product  of  the  blind  self -evolution  of  an 
tmconsdous  world-process,  then  wo  must  recognize  in  the  unfolding  life  of  humanity 
the  presence  of  a  great  governing  vitalizing  idea ;  and  this  is  the  idea  of  the  Christ. 
We  cannot  conceive  it  as  ever  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  Divine  mind.  Divine  ideas 
tre  always  realities,  and  the  creative,  organifio  idea  in  humanity — the  idea  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  every  man's  being,  determining  both  his  own  peculiar  nature  and  his 
relations  to  the  whole,  must  be  an  essential  form  or  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
personality  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Divine  person  ;  and  this  Divine  person  is  the 
Eternal  Christ,  the  Logos  of  St.  John*s  Gospel ;  of  the  thought  of  which  the  Sophia 
of  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  of  Wisdom  was  a  vague  anticipation  and  prophecy. 

According  to  St.  John,  the  Logos,  who  is  God,  and  yet  distinct  from  God,  is  the 
medium  of  every  Divine  creation.  To  inen  He  stands  not  merely  in  the  relation  of 
creator  and  life-giver,  but  also  in  that  of  illuminator.  "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the 
hfe  was  the  light  of  men."  The  light  shining  in  reason  and  conscience.  The  early 
iathers  held  that  the  heathen,  even  in  pre-Christian  times,  were  in  some  real  way 
related  to  Christ.  But  if  we  grant  that  all  men,  of  all  times  and  places,  stand  in 
some  relation  to  the  eternal  creative  Logos,  does  this  imply  that-  they  are  in  any 
assential  relation  to  Christ,  the  incarnate  Logos  ?  The  answer  depends  on  our  con- 
ception of  the  relation  between  the  eternal  Divine  Logos  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  ! 
Is  this  relation  eternal  and  necessary,  or  temporary  and  accidental  ?  The  Word 
became  flesh,  but  does  this  imply  that  He  became  something  essentially  other  than 
He  was  before  ?  Qod  cannot  become  anything  for  which  there  is  no  aptitude  or  pre- 
determination in  His  eternal  being.  When  the  Logos  becomes  man.  He  does  not 
l>ecome  anything  that  previously  was  foreign  to  His  nature.  The  state  of  being  man 
must  be  an  eternal  disposition  or  mode  of  being  in  the  Divine  Logos.  *'  Godhood  and 
DMnhood  are  not  contradictory  entities  mutually  incompatible,  and  capable  of  exist- 
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ing  only  sfdo  by  side  with  each  other,  but  they  mast  be  conceived  as  ideally  and 
essentially  one  in  the  constitution  of  the  Eternal  Logos,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time 
became  incarnate  and  was  made  man.  And  this  becoming  incarnate  was  a  temporal 
act  only  as  viewed  from  our  present  human  standpoint.  As  viewed  from  the  Divine 
standpoint  it  is  an  eternal  act — an  act  that  is  wholly  above  and  apart  from  time. 
The  historical  human  Christ  is  but  the  temporal  manifestation  of  an  eternal  ideal 
Christ. 

The  conception  of  the  eternal  ideal  humanity  of  Christ  helps  to  explain  the 
constitution  of  Christ*8  Person,  and  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  and  human  natures  which  co-exist  yd  Him.  The  difficulty  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  is  to  hold  fast  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  person  along  with  that  of 
the  duality  of  natures.  This  difficulty  theologians  have  sought  to  remove  by  asserting 
the  impersonality  of  Christ's  himnan  nature.  But  personality  is  necessary  to  the 
integrity  of  human  nature ;  and  an  impersonal  human  nature  would  be  hmnan 
nature  devoid  of  its  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  Still,  the  question  may  be 
asked,  What  is  it  that  makes  the  human  individual  a  person  ?  "  It,  is  the  personality 
of  tiie  creative  Divine  Logos,  by  whose  action  in  humanity,  conditioned  by  the 
natural  process  of  generation,  a  physico-psychical  basis  is  produced,  out  of  which 
the  proper  human  self  or  person,  with  all  its  mental  and  moral  qu&lities,  raises  itself 
by  its  own  spontaneous  effort.  The  developed  personality  can  contain  no  more  than 
is  originally  involved,  in  the  way  of  potentiality,  in  the  physico-psychical  basis  or 
germ ;  and  that  germ  cannot  have  its  origin  in  Impersonal  matter,  or  in  nothing 
(nihilo),  but  only  in  the  life  of  the  personal  creative  Logos.  The  Logos,  therefore, 
is  in  a  most  real  sense  the  root  of  every  human  person ;  and  every  human  person  is, 
consequently  a  relative  manifestation,  or  resounding  {per$onare)  of  the  creative  Logos 
in  human  nature." 

**  Through  an  extraordinary  creative  agency  of  the  Divine  Logos  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  life  of  humanity,  a  physico-psychical  being  is  produced,  from  which  there 
arises  a  personality  that  is  progressively  one  with  the  personality  of  the  Logos.  This 
is  the  personality  of  Jesus,  who,  therefore,  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  pre-eminent  sense 
that  applies  to  Him  alone.'*  The  conception  of  the  oneness  of  the  real  Christ  with 
the  eternal  or  ideal  Christ  in  the  Divine  being  enables  us  to  understand  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  His  person.  If 
the  human  nature  which  the  Logos  assumed  was  something  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
nature  in  which  He  existed  before,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Incarnation 
without  doing  violence  to  either  nature  concerned.  But  the  two  natures  as  united 
in  Christ  are  homogeneous.  The  author  endeavours  to  support  this  view  by  passages 
from  the  Pauline  epistles. 

If  the  idea  of  Christ  is  an  eternal  predetermination  in  the  Divine  essence,  of 
which  the  historical  Christ  is  but  the  temporal  manifestation,  then  this  manifestation 
could  not  have  been  conditioned  as  a  reality  by  any  accidental  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  Incarnation  was  not  called  for  simply  by  the  fact  of  sin ; 
it  has  its  ground  of  necessity  in  the  essential  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  essential 
nature  of  the  world  as  determined  by  the  eternal  will  of  God.  Quite  apart  from  sin, 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  All  men  are  consti- 
tutionally related  to  God  in  Christ,  and  without  Christ  they  sustain  no  relation  to 
God  at  all.  The  idea  of  universal  headship  is  distinctly  implied  in  the  designation 
of  Him  as  the  Last  Adam. 

But  has  not  this  constitutional  relation  of  humanity  to  Christ  been  dissolved  by 
the  occurrence  of  sin  ?    It  is  held  by  gome  that  the  Adamio  race  is  totally  sundered 
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from  God,  totally  depraved,  totally  dead  in  sin,  the  object  of  Divine  wrath,  and  xmder 
sentence  of  eternal  damnation.  Christ  as  Last  Adam  is  the  head  of  a  new  race, 
which  consists  of  some  of  the  old  race  reborn  and  recreated.  This  Augustinian  view 
is  now  happily  left  behind  by  the  more  advanced  Christological  theology  of  to-da^'. 
This  makes  Christ  central  in  the  actual  constitution  of  humanity.  It  affirms  that 
men's  essential  relation  to  the  Christ  is  original,  constitutional,  and  permanent. 
This  relation  could  be  disturbed  and  obscured  by  the  entrance  of  sin;  but  it 
could  not  be  annihilated  without  annihilating  man  himself.  There  is  in  man 
a  perverse  moral  tendency,  but  there  are  limits  to  it,  and  counteracting 
tendencies,  manifesting  the  presence  of  an  incorruptible  moral  power.  There  is 
a  sense  of  God  in  all  men;  it  is  the  light  of  the  eternal  Christ  shining  in  the 
darkness,  and  shining  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  that  darkness  to  suppress  it. 
Pelagius  was  right  when  he  asserted  that  there  is  in  man  some  real  moral  ability, 
some  ability  for  good ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  thtft  this  moral  ability  resides 
in  human  nature  considered  apart  from  its  constitutional  relation  to  God  in  Christ. 
The  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  is  the  most  natural  outcome  of  this  Chris tless 
cooception  of  humanity.  Those  theologians  have  not  been  mistaken  who,  like 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  in  ancient,  and  Erskine,  Robertson,  and  Maurice 
in  modem  times,  have  emphasized  the  idea  of  an  indissoluble  essential  relation  of  all 
men  to  God  in  Christ — a  relation  obscured  indeed,  but  not  broken  by  sip,  and  involving 
ID  itself  the  possibility  and  principle  of  salvation  from  sin.  Man  as  man  is  the  child 
of  God,  and  this  relationship  holds  in  and  through  the  eternal  Christ. 

The  realization  of  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  Divine  constitution  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  spontaneous  or  natural,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  process.  In  order  to 
become  Christian  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul  should  come  into  a  direct  moral 
or  personal  relation  to  Christ ;  and  in  order  to  this  it  is  required  that  the  Christ 
be  presented  outwardly  by  means  of  the  Gospel,  and  inwardly  through  the  Spirit. 
Christ's  essential  mediation  must  become  a  mediation  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  essential 
relation  between  Him  and  the  soul  must  be  transformed  into  a  spiritual  relation. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  medium  through  which  the  saving  life-giving  energy  of  Christ 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  in  order  to  the  subjective  realization  of  the 
objective  redemption  of  humanity  in  Christ. 

The  Spirit  is  the  principle  of  self-consciousness,  in  God  as  well  as  in  msm — the 
principle  of  actual  personality.  Spirit  in  general  may  be  defined  as  the  identity  of 
nbject  and  object,  or  of  thought  and  existence.  God  is  revealed  to  Himself  in  the 
Spirit.  In  the  Logos  the  Divine  essence  objectifies,  images,  and  expresses  itself;  in 
the  Spirit  the  same  essence  apperceives  itself,  looks  through  itself  in  that  objective 
image,  and  thus  knows  itself.  These  three  factors  in  the  eternal  essence  of  God — 
sobject.  object,  and  identity  of  both — are  three  distinct  subsistences,  and  are  named 
in  theology  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  also  the  revealer  of  God  to 
ill  other  selves  outside  of  God,  but  He  acts  in  union  with  the  other  subsistences  in 
the  Godhead.  *'  For  these  subsistences  are  not  three  Gods,  but  three  determinations 
or  modes  of  one  Divine  Being."  The  complete  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  became 
possible  only  after  the  ethical  completion  of  the  person  of  Christ,  or  after  the 
complete  historical  expression  of  the  Divine  Being  and  character  in  hiunan  nature. 
The  Spirit  could  only  come  after  Christ  was  glorified. 

Bat  man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  there  was  in  humanity  from  the  begiiming  an 
cnential  expression  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  and  in  so  far  there  was  the  possibility  also 
of  a  revealing,  completing,  perfecting  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men« 
^nentially  and  potentially  Christ  was  in  humanity  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
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fonnal  actualization  of  life-germs  in  nature  came  to  pass  throngh  the  agency  of  tiM 
Holy  Spirit.  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  He  was  filled  with  the 
Spirit ;  He  offered  Himself  in  the  Eternal  Spirit ;  and,  having  been  put  to  death,  He 
was  quickened  in  the  Spirit.  And  now,  the  moral  realization  of  the  Christ  in 
the  individual  human  soul,  that  is,  the  appropriation  of  His  character  by  means  of 
personal  union  with  Him,  is  brought  to  pass  likewise  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Salvation  means  essentially  the  realization  of  moral  likeness  to  God,  or  the 
actualization  of  the  Divine  image  in  the  himian  soul.  And  for  this  men  must  become 
spiritually  related  to  Christ. 

Those  are  in  error  who  hold  that  the  presence  of  the  essential  Christ  in  faumftn 
nature,  and  the  universal  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  sufficient  for  salvation,  even 
without  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  simple  fact  of  the  universal  immanence 
of  Christ  in  humanity,  as  the  cause  of  the  Hght  shining  in  reason  and  oonsdenee, 
were  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  individuals  now,  then  it  would  seem  that  it  should 
have  been  sufficent  also  for  the  same  purpose  previous  to  the  actual  occurrence  d 
the  Incarnation ;  or  else  we  must  assume  some  ]»resentation  of  Christ  to  the  accept- 
ance of  every  man  before  his  doom  is  finally  fixed. 

The  Church  is  the  sphere  in  which  Christ  in  the  Spirit  now  exercises  Fi3 
mediatorial  office  among  men  for  their  salvation.  The  author  thus  describes  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  as  we  can  now  recognize  and  trace  it.  **  By  an  impact  of  thf 
Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  at  the  essential  centre  of  its  being,  back  of  all  con* 
sciousness,  it  is  quickened  into  that  spiritual  life  which  its  original  constitution  in 
Christ  properly  imphed  and  demands.  It  is  only  this  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
that  brings  out  the  soul's  true  nature,  and  without  tliis  it  can,  therefore,  never  be 
truly  itself.  In  developing  a  Christian  personality  it  unfolds  itself  according  to  its 
original  idea  and  constitution  in  Christ. 

Saul's  Experience  on  the  Way  to  Damascus.  By  Prof.  Ernest  D.  Bubtw, 
Uuiv.  of  Chicago  (The  Biblical  World), — ^Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  facts 
of  this  incident,  Saul  ever  afterward  believed  that  at  this  time  he  received  induUtsble 
evidence  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  bad  risen  from  the  dead.  To  understand  the  natnie 
of  the  change  wrought  in  Saul  by  this  experience,  we  must  understand  what  sort  of 
a  man  Saul  was  before  he  passed  through  it.  1.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  mors! 
earnestness.  He  was  always  intense.  Earnestness  did  not  begin  with  his  conver- 
sion. 2.  He  was  an  earnest  seeker  after  righteousness.  "  It  would  seem  as  if  oor 
Lord*s  blessing  on  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  could  have  been 
pronounced  on  Saul  before  his  conversion."  8.  The  method  by  which  he  sought  to 
attain  righteousness  was  a  strict  obedience  to  the  law  as  interpreted  by  ^e  Pharisees. 
By  his  expression  **  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,"  Paul  means  not  merely  i 
righteousness  which  reeilizes  the  law's  ideal,  but  something  both  more  and  less  than 
that,  viz.,  a  righteousness  which  is  attained,  so  far  as  attained  at  all,  by  a  self-reliant 
eflbrt  to  obey  the  law.  Law  stands  in  PauPs  vocal)ulary  for  that  method  of  life 
according  to  which  a  man  sets  before  himself  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  demaoda 
of  God,  and  gives  himself  to  the  endeavour  to  attain  right  character,  and  so  to  earn 
Divine  approval  as  a  thing  deserved  at  God*s  hand.  Righteousness  thus  acquired, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  acquired,  is  by  its  very  nature  self-righteousness.  The 
cherishing  of  this  conception  of  righteousness  as  something  to  be  attcdned  only  on  a 
basis  of  law  and  of  merit  would  inevitably  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  Jesus,  or  would  become  so  the  moment  the  real  spirit  and  teaching  ci  Jesufl 
were  understood.    **  The  very  spirit  of  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind  whidi  Jesw 
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exemplified  and  incnxlcated  were  calculated  to  repel  one  who  had  not  only  accepted 

M  a  dogma  the  Pliarisaio  idea  of  self-acquired  righteousness,  but  had  become  imbued 

with  the  self- sufficient  spirit  likely  to  be  cultivated  by  the  holding  of  this  dogma. 

4.  Soul  bad,  before  be  became  a  Christian,  attained  as  nearly  perfect  success  in  his 

•£bri  to  become  rig^bteous  as  under  this  method  was  possible.    6.  His  persecution 

of  the  Cbristians  -was  in  some  sense  conscientious  (Acts  xxvi.  9).    His  own  state- 

mento  concerning  it  show  us  a  man  of  profound  moral  earnestness  pursuing  a  course 

of  bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the  stress  of  a  sincere  conviction  of 

doty.     6.  Despite    bis   success  in  attaining  the  righteousness  that  is  in  the  law, 

despite   bis   conscientiousness  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  Saul  was  not  wholly 

at  ease.     The  "words  '*  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads  *'  imply  three 

things :  that  Saul  -was  at  this  time  subject  to  certain  influences  tending  to  turn  him 

from  tiie  course  w^bicb  he  had  chosen ;  that  he  was  resisting  those  influences ;  that 

SQch  resistance    involved  some  struggle  on  his  part.    Probably  in  his  life  as  a 

Pharisee   be    was,   at  tinges  at  least,  and  probably  with  increasing  frequency  and 

intensity,    greatly    dissatisfied  with  his  general  moral  condition.    *'The  passages 

in  his  epistles  in  which  he  speaks  with  such  emphasis  and  feeling  of  the  unhappy 

condition  of  men  under  the  law  must  certainly  reflect  his  personal  experience,  even 

if  thej  were  not  based  whoUy  upon  that  experience."     '*  It  was  then  a  conscientious 

and  oprigbt  man,  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  who  rode  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  to 

persecute  the  Cbristians;   haunted  perhaps  by  vague  doubts  which  he  could  not 

idioUy  suppress  respecting  the  rightfulness  of  this  very  mission,  certainly  dissatisfied 

at  times  with  all  bis  success  as  a  Pharisee,  painfully  aware  that  his  highest  success 

was  after  all  a  failure." 

7.  Up  to  the  time  that  he  met  Jesiis  in  the  road  leading  to  Damascus,  Saul  had 

not  believed  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to  suffer  and  rise  again.    The  evidence  outside  of 

the  Hew  Testament  seems  to  fall  short  of  provins^  that  a  suffering  Messiah  was  looked 

for  by  tbe  Jevirs  of  Jesus'  day.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmatics, 

ifc  was  impossible  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.    The  argument  against  Him  was 

abort  and  easy.     The  Messiah  does  not  die,  still  less  does  He  die  rejected  by  His  own 

nation.     Jesus  did  die  thus  rejected ;  therefore  Jesus  is  not  the  Messiah.    With  this 

was  necessarily  connected  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.    That  denial  did 

not  rest  on  any  opposition  to  the  general  doctrine  Of  resurrection,  but  on  unwilling- 

ikess  to  admit  that  one  regarded  as  an  impostor  could  have  received  such  a  Divine 

attestation.     Both  Jews  and  Christians  thought  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  if  it  was  a 

fact,  would  be  proof  of  His  Messianic  claims.    This  appears  in  the  anxiety  of  the 

Jews  to  disprove  the  &kot,  and  in  the  anxiety  of  the  Christians  to  keep  it  ever  in  view. 

I>eaying  tbe  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah  led,  since  Jesus  had  died,  to  the  denial  of 

TTjjt  Messiahship.     Denial  of  His  Messiahship  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  His 

c^Kxrrectioii,  since  His  resurrection  would  have  been  a  Divine  attestation  of  this 

^fessianio  claim. 

**  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Paul  felt  any  hostility  to  the  personal  character 
of  Jesus.  His  profound  moral  earnestness,  his  eager  quest  after  righteousness,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  Christ  when  once  the  dogmatic  obstacles  to  faith 
were  hroken  down«  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  would  have  been  strongly  attracted  by 
tibe  character  of  Jesus."  Bighteousness,  in  the  sense  of  character  acceptable  to  God, 
was  MtiSi  tar  h^">  tbe  great  thought  of  life.  There  was  an  antagonism  between  the 
character  of  Jesus  and  the  ideab  of  Saul  created  by  the  lowliness  of  Jesus  and  the 
■pint  of  Pharisaic  self-sufficiency.  But  possibly  in  this  there  was  a  marked  difference 
betmeo  Saul  and  bis  fellow-Pharisees. 
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There  were  four  obstacles  to  Paul's  acceptance  of  Jesus,  two  intellectual  and  two 
moral.  1.  He  could  not  believe  in  a  rejected  and  suffering  Messiah.  2.  He  believed 
in  righteousness  obtainable  by  obedience  to  the  law.  8.  He  was  seeking  for  righteous- 
ness  in  his  own  strength.  4.  He  was  resisting  the  evidence  and  the  influences  tending 
to  show  that  his  present  course  was  wrong«  On  the  other  hand,  his  moral  advantages 
were :  (1)  his  moral  earnestness ;  (2)  bis  eager  desire  to  be  righteous  before  God,  and 
his  freedom  from  vice  and  empty  formalism ;  and  (8)  his  dissatisfaction  with  hb  old 
life  and  inward  unrest.  The  question  for  consideration  is,  How  would  such  a  man  be 
affected  by  the  Damascus  experience?  It  is  certain  that  Paul  thought  he  then 
actually  saw  Jesus  Christ.  This  at  once  overthrew  his  first  intellectual  obstacle  to 
the  acceptance  of  Jesus.  To  see  the  risen  and  glorified  Jesus  is  to  be  compelled  to 
accept  the  fact  of  His  resurrection.  To  accept  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  is  to 
acknowledge  His  Mes^ahship.  It  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  of  a  suffering 
Messiah ;  it  simply  overwhelms  all  objections  by  the  superior  might  of  the  argument 
of  the  visible  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  it  is  not  less  important  io  see 
that  it  at  once  demolished  Paul's  confidence  in  the  righteousness  that  is  attainable  by 
law.  "  In  one  blow  the  whole  structure  of  self-acquired  righteousness  is  overthrown. 
He  is  himself  the  consunmiate  flower  of  Pharisaism,  the  highest  product  of  righteous- 
ness attainable  under  the  system  of  law,  and  yet  it  is  revealed  in  this  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  he  has  been  fighting  against  God  Hims^.*'  The  very  perfection  of 
Saul*s  obedience  to  the  law  before  his  conversion  was  an  important  element  in  this 
new  convicticm.  He  may  not  have  realized  at  once  all  that  was  involved  in  the  over- 
throw of  his  former  view.  But  all  his  subsequent  theology  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the 
logical  consequences  of  the  discovery  which,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  made 
when  he  was  smitten  down  as  he  approached  Damascus. 

We  further  inquire  what  effect  the  epiphany  of  Jesus  had  upon  the  moral 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  SauPs  acceptance  of  Him  as  the  Messiah  and  his 
Saviour.  His  seeking  of  righteousness  by  his  own  strength,  dependence  on  law  as 
against  faith,  could  remain  after  the  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  the  method  only 
by  obstinate  resistance  to  evident  duty.  He  had  been  resisting  evidence ;  here  is 
overwhelming  evidence.  He  had  been  deceived  by  the  darkness  of  his  own  soul,  but 
here  is  light.  The  change  in  him  is  one  of  profound  moral  significance.  The  spirit 
of  self-dependence  beurs  God  out  of  the  soul.  Faith  opens  the  door  to  God,  and  brings 
light  and  hope  where  before  were  failure  and  anguish.  In  Phil.  iii.  4-9  Paul  describes 
his  conversion  as  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  righteousness,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  faith  instead  thereof. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  seeing  righteousness  was  already  the  supreme  object  of 
his  endeavour,  the  absence  of  faith  could  not  be  a  fatal  defect.  Does  the  coupling  of 
the  spirit  of  self-dependence  to  the  eager  desire  to  be  righteous  fatally  vitiate  it  ?  Or 
does  the  existence  of  the  sincere  desire  to  be  righteous  show  that  faith  is  already 
germinally  present  ?  It  must  be  granted  that,  as  the  New  Testament  teaches,  faith 
is  the  only  right,  in  the  end  the  only  successful,  method  of  attaining  righteousness. 
But  if  righteousness  is  really  the  supreme  desire  of  the  soul,  in  this  desire  there  is 
latent  the  true  method  of  attaining  it,  viz.,  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  or 
repudiation  of  faith  is  the  index  of  the  fact  that  the  desire  for  righteousness  is  not 
supreme ;  that  the  soul  desires  righteousness  indeed,  but  desires  it  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  wrought  out  in  self-dependence.  And  this  is  to  make  self 
supreme,- not  righteousness.  If  we  conceive  Paul  as  making  the  self-effort  supreme, 
then  his  acceptance  of  Jesus  by  faith  was  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  choice  of 
righteousness.    In  the  one  act  he  elected  the  only  right  object  of  endeavour  and  the 
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qdIj  saccessful  way  of  its  attainment.  Paul  always  spealcs  as  if  the  difference 
between  righteousness  by  law  and  righteousness  by  faith  was  for  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
fnndamentaL  *'  We  are  almost  driven  to  say  that  if  he  had  before  his  Damascus 
experience  made  such  choice  of  righteousness  as  that  his  attitude  towards  God  was 
already  fundamentally  right,  and  his  conversion  a  change  of  opinion  rather  than  of 
heart,  he  himself  never  discovered  the  fact."  Surely  the  conversion  was  one  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  term — a  choice  of  righteousness  and  a  surrender  to  God  through 
fai&  in  Christ ;  an  act  fundamentally  changing  his  attitude  toward  God  and  funda- 
mentally affecting  his  character. 

Man's  Besponsibilitt  for  his  Beliefs.  By  G.  B.  W.  Scott,  D.D.,  Brookline, 
l£ass.  (Christian  Thoughf), — Man  is  a  creature  of  Gt)d;  but  matter  is  also  God's 
creation.  The  two,  however,  differ.  Matter  obeys  a  law ;  but  man's  action  is  not  due 
to  a  law  which  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  Man  is  created  a  free  moral  agent.  He 
has  the  endowments  of  self -consciousness,  conscience,  reason,  choice,  and  will.  He 
is,  as  is  matter,  connected  with  a  law,  but  as  a  steward,  not  as  a  tool ;  he  is  bound, 
but  not  necessitated,  to  obey  it.  There  is  a  moral  obligation,  but  no  imperative  and 
abstract  necessity  determining  his  action.  A  free  agent  is  one  who,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  his  reason,  can  adopt  or  not  adopt  a  line  of  action  presented.  He  has 
power  to  choose  between  different  motives  and  impulses  which  call  for  action.  This 
is  essential  to  constitute  moral  action,  and  consequent  responsibility.  Besponsibility 
denotes  answerableness  {responded) ,  and  intimates  power  to  discharge  obligation. 
Belief  includes  that  which  has  moral  character — that  which  demands  choice,  reason, 
affsction,  and  will.  Is  man,  then,  responsible  for  his  beliefs  ?  Acts  are  the  logical 
results  of  beliefs.  A  man  is  and  does  what  he  believes.  If  one  is  responsible  for  his 
beliefs,  he  is  by  consequence  responsible  for  his  acts. 

1.  Besponsibility  for  beliefs  is  taught  by  nature.  "When  her  laws  are  violated, 
penalties  are  inflicted.  Nature  is  inexorable  in  her  demands',  and  deals  with  man  as  a 
responsible  being  of  some  kind.  The  scientist  and  poet,  both  students  of  nature, 
though  approaching  her  for  different  ends,  agree  in  saying  that  she  deals  out  severest 
justice  to  any  rebel  in  her  realm,  while  upon  the  loyal  she  bestows  her  sweet 
embraces.  2.  Law,  as  crystallized  by  government,  teaches  in  clearest  language  that 
man  is  responsible  for  his  acts,  for  his  intents,  as  traced  back  from  the  act  or  the 
attempt.  Our  legislation,  laws,  courts,  and  jails  are  all  founded  upon  the  behef  that 
man  is  responsible  for  his  acts,  and  therefore  his  beliefs.  BesponsibiUty  is  at  the 
▼ery  basis  of  morals.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Out  of  it  sprang  laws  and 
an  restraints.  Law,  as  well  as  nature,  does  not  excuse  man  when  he  acts  contrary  to 
it,  because  the  criminal  considers  vice  and  virtue  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  matter, 
anfl  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  one  or  the  other  than  with  the  size  of 
his  frame  or  the  colour  of  his  hair.  Legislation  looks  not  alone  at  the  external  act, 
but  at  the  motive  of  the  agent.  The  intention  defines  the  act,  and  puts  it  in  the 
proper  category.  The  intention  involves  freedom.  Dr.  Scott  sums  up  the  matter 
thus :  **  No  freedom,  no  responsibihty ;  no  responsibility,  no  obligation ;  no  obligation, 
no  sense  of  duty ;  no  sense  of  duty,  no  morality ;  no  morality,  no  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong." 

Looking  at  man  himself,  is  not  responsibility  for  belief  and  act  the  very  part  of 
the  nature  bestowed  upon  him  ?  By  experience  we  find  that  good  and  right  actions 
fit  best  in  man*8  constitution,  that  they  tend  to  man's  happiness  and  harmony,  and 
that  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  thought  of  a  God.  The  idea  of  God  is  a  necessity 
of  thought.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  demands  some  self -existent  Being.  Human 
reason  recognizes  a  higher  reason.    The  pronoun  I  has  wrapped  up  in  it  that  fioifx 
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which  comes  the  idea  of  moral  obligation.  This  conscious  personality  it  is  which 
differentiates  man  from  all  other  animals.  Man  knows  he  is  a  self -detemiiiiing  being, 
that  he  has  reason,  affection,  intuition  of  universal  principles,  power  of  choice,  and 
also  of  unifying  knowledge,  freedom  of  will,  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  and  the 
capacity  of  knowing  and  loving  God.  These  are  the  constants  of  human  conscious- 
ness. Man  knows  he  has  the  primary  conditions  of  responsibility.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  experience,  the  universal  belief  of  civilized  men.  When  consciousne^ 
rises  to  moral  law,  conscience  shows  itself.  Man,  there,  recognizes  more  distinctly 
authority,  which  to  him  is  a  grand  source  of  moral  obligation.  The  Divine  will 
proclaims  through  conscience  the  eternal  law  of  right,  and  places  obligation  upon 
man.  Duty  rises  so  plainly,  and  presses  so  closely,  that  it  is  recognized  as  an  integral 
part  of  man's  constitution.  It  is  even  recognized  by  those  who  deny  any  ought, 
when  they  tell  us  we  ought  not  to  recognize  the  sense  of  duty.  The  untutored 
savage  recognizes  the  close  relation  of  knowledge  and  light  to  responsibility. 

Choice,  wherever  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  expressed,  is  somewhat  different  from 
volition,  the  executive  power.  An  animal  has  volitions,  but  makes,  we  believe,  no 
choices.  An  animal  is  compelled  by  instincts  and  impulses,  but  man  is  impelled  by 
motives.  Man's  volitions  are  the  logical  outcome  of  his  choices,  and  by  consequence 
he  feels  that  he  is  responsible  for  what  is  wrong  in  his  volitions.  He  is  conscious  of 
bringing  the  will  into  exercise,  of  forming  his  beliefs.  For  the  proper  employ  of  the 
will,  which  is  under  his  control,  man  is  responsible.  The  will  is  not  in  bondage  to 
temptations  or  motives  that  it  miut  fall.  If  it  fall,  it  is  the  result  of  choice  and  not 
of  compulsion.  We  fully  admit  the  strength  of  lower  impulses,  and  also  that  there 
are  modifications  of  responsibility  so  far  as  character  is  influenced  by  conditions 
determined  by  a  higher  power,  and  so  far  as  action  results  from  habits  or  tendencies, 
independent  of  choice,  and  which  have  not  come  into  the  reahn  of  the  will ;  but  it  is 
also  seen  that  man  has  the  power,  within  limits,  of  modifying  his  character,  and  so  far 
as  this  power  extends  is  he  responsible  for  the  modifications.  We  may  say,  then, 
that  the  complex  constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  nature  and  law,  holds  man 
responsible  alike  for  his  beliefs  and  his  acts. 

Now,  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  God's  Word,  what  is  its  message  in  reference 
to  man's  responsibility  ?  The  Bible  supplies  man's  illuminated  reason,  the  demands 
of  true  philosophy,  in  naming  Ooe  who  controls  all  things,  even  the  disorder  ox  a 
sinful  world,  in  giving  One  who  will  enforce  the  laws  of  right,  and  meet  the  demands 
of  justice;  but,  going  farther,  in  presenting  One  who  can  overcome  evil  by  good,  and 
restore  man  to  himself,  his  fellow-men,  and  to  his  God.  The  Bible  gives  us  explicit 
testimony  in  reference  to  man's  responsibility  for  his  beliefs.  It  is  the  eternal  enemy 
of  my  form  of  pantheistic  philosophy.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  immanence  aa 
makes  duty,  truth,  obligation,  purity,  evanescent.  It  tells  even  the  pagan  world  thai 
it  is  responsible  for  its  beliefs.  It  judges  the  heathen  by  the  light  and  knowledge 
received.  It  tells  man  that  God,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  knows  our 
secret  thoughts,  and  can  judge  our  opinions  and  beliefs.  It  declares  that  belief  m 
I>od  is  a  duty,  and  unbelief  a  sin.  It  attaches  moral  character  to  belief  and  unbelief ; 
and  its  language  in  respect  of  these  things  is  in  agreement  with  the  principles  of  true 
philosophy.  Man  is  responsible  for  his  beliefs,  and  acts  because  nothing  unreason^ 
able  is  demanded  of  him. 

A  man's  habits  influence  opinion.  If  a  man  blink  his  moral  sight  by  sin  of  any 
kind,  such  an  immoral  bandaging  will  blind  the  intellect.  When  the  heart  ia 
corrupted  the  mind  becomes  perverted.  Is  he,  tlien,  no  longer  responsible  for  his; 
belief  ?    Observe  that  it  is  not  lack  of  evidence  but  of  will  which  has  made  him  wliat 
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he  b,  and  that  will  is  under  the  control  of  perverted  affections.  Even  the  pagan  and 
the  imbruted  know  more  than  they  pat  in  practice,  and  are  thus  guilty  before 
God, 

Man  is  no  mere  machine,  with  no  will  and  no  faculty  of  choice,  but  a  being  of 
great  importance  in  the  sigLt  of  God,  because  made  in  His  likeness.  God  has 
entrusted  to  him  great  concerns.  Upon  his  faithfulness  depends,  in  great  measure, 
the  progress  of  the  world.  To  him  is  given  work  which  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  "With 
power  to  do,  with  light  to  see,  with  knowledge  to  direct,  with  motives  to  induce,  with 
promises  to  hearten,  man  must  incur  a  fearful  penalty  when  he  refuses  to  obey  God's 
commands. 

Thb  Monistic  Theory  of  thb  Soul.  By  James  T.  Dixby,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  (The 
New  World). — Among  the  problems  confronting  the  psychologist  in  these  days 
is  that  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  fundamental  relation  to  the  body.  Whatever 
ttiswer  we  give  to  this  psychologic  problem,  it  will  colour  and  determine  our  sesthetic, 
political,  moral,  and  religious-  convictions.  The  controversy  is  now  carried  on  with 
more  caution  than  twenty  years  ago,,  and  on  different  lines.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  advocates  of  a  permanent  spiritusJ  reality  as  the  ground  of  consciousness, 
we  find  no  such  positive  assurance  and  dogmatic  condemnation  of  their  opponents  aS 
was  formerly  current.  They  freely  grant  to  the  organism  and  cerebral  processes  and 
conditions  very  great  influence.  Every  day  it  is  more  widely  admitted  that  the 
"psychological  asceticism,"  as  Prof.  Sully  well  calls  it,  which  would  disown  the  body 
altogether,  and  elaborate  its  theory  of  mind-action  from  pure  introspection,  is 
hopelessly  sterile  and  belated.  On  the  other  hand,  among  psychologists  of  distinction, 
the  old-time  materialism  has  become  almost  extinct.  Comte  reduced  psychology  to 
a  department  of  physiology,  but  to-day  the  foremost  expositors  of  mental  phenomena 
claim  for  this  domain  characteristic  functions  and  qualities  not  to  be  confounded  with 
any  lower  realm  or  merged  in  it.  Thus,  Prof.  James  Sully  says,  *'The  modem 
sdentific  psychologist  follows  the  tradition  of  philosophic  spiritualism  so  far  as  to 
insist  on  the  radical  disparity  between  the  psychical  and  the  physical.  A  sensation 
is  something  intrinsically  dissimilar  to  any  form  of  physical  movement,  such  as 
prosomably  takes  place  in  the  nervous  system.  Consequently  psychical  processes 
eamiot  be  included  in,  and  studied  as,  a  part  of  the  functional  activities  of  the  bodily 
organism.  However  closely  connected  vnth  these  last,  they  form  a  group  of 
phenomena  of  a  quite  special  kind.'*  This  certainly  indicates  a  decided  ebbing  of  the 
materialistic  tide.  The  agent  to  which  it  is  due  is  modem  science,  with  its  precise 
measurements  and  its  inexorable  laws.  When  the  laws  of  the  correlation  and 
transformation  of  the  various  modes  of  force  were  first  discovered,  the  materialists 
were  jubilant ;  thought  would  soon  be  shown  to  be  '*  a  mere  mode  of  motion.**  But 
when  tiie  discovery  was  brought  to  strict  scientific  tests,  unexpected  lifficulties  were 
met  with.  If  mental  phenomena  are  physical  forces  transformed,  they  must  be 
sobject  to  the  established  laws  of  the  conversion  and  correlation  of  energy.  But  this 
it  not  the  fact.  So  the  transformation  theory  has  given  way  to  the  ^iew  that 
physical  and  mental  phenomena  move  together,  side  by  side,  but  that  neither  passes 
over  into  the  oth^,  or  has  any  caussJ  connection  with  it.  But  this  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  because  it  leaves  an  impassable  gulf  between  matter  and  mind. 

A  more  rational  theory  is  found  in  the  monistic  theory  of  the  soul.  According  to 
this  view,  the  nervous  and  the  mental  circuits  are  not  independent  series,  but  dual 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  event.  Lewes  declares  that  *'  a  mental  process  is  only 
another  aspect  of  a  physical  process.  There  is  no  more  difference  between  a  ner%'e 
vibration  and  the  accompanying  sensation  than  between  the  concavity  and  the 
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convexity  of  one  and  the  same  arc.**  This  theory  is  really  due  to  Spinoza:  "He 
essayed  to  put  mental  activity  in  a  position  where  it  could  safely  allow  to  the  physical 
series  all  that  uninterrupted  causal  connection  which  he  foresaw  that  it  would  insist 
upon  for  itself."  Professor  Cliflbrd  regarded  this  theory  as  •*  not  merely  a  speculation, 
but  a  result  to  which  all  the  greatest  minds  that  have  studied  this  question  in  the 
right  way  have  gradually  been  approximating  for  a  long  time.*'  The  latest  advocate 
of  monism  is  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  In  his  work.  The  SotU  of  Man,  he  starts  with  a 
consideration  of  feeling  and  motion.  They  are  radically  different,  but  feelings 
cannot  exist  by  themselves.  They  are  states  that  accompany  motions.  Every 
natural  process  is  animated  with  the  elementary  germs  of  psychic  life.  Feeling  and 
motion  are  abstractions  of  thought.  The  reality  from  which  they  are  abstracted  is 
one  inseparable  whole,  which  from  the  subjective  side  appears  as  feeling,  from  the 
objective  as  motion.  Their  doubleness  is  due  to  our  different  modes  of  apprehension. 
Every  atom  has,  therefore,  its  sentient  side,  or  element  of  feeling.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  it  is  combined  and  organized  with  a  group  of  its  fellows  into  a  fitting 
structure  that  these  dim  elements  of  feeling  are  combined  into  full  feeling,  and  these 
simple  feelings  concentrated  into  what  deserves  the  name  of  mind.  Feelings  grow 
into  mind  by  being  interpreted,  by  becoming  representative.  By  repetition  and  the 
possession  of  memory  they  become  significant  of  the  presence  of  certain  objective 
facts.  The  growth  of  mind  is  spontaneous,  a  necessary  outcome  of  a  combination  of 
feelings.  From  these  perceptions  ideas  develop,  and  finally  the  sense  of  self.  The 
definition  of  soul  is  therefore  '*  the  form  of  an  organism.**  Consciousness  is  no  motor 
power.  The  subject,  or  self,  is  not  a  mysterious  agent  distinct  from  the  different 
ideas,  but  it  is  the  very  idea  itself.  Man*s  mind  is  a  society  of  ideas  of  which  now 
one  and  now  another  constitutes  his  ego. 

This  monistic  theory  has  been  widely  accepted.  It  meets  exactly  that  desire  for 
complete  unity  and  simplification  which  is  the  master  impulse  of  modem  thought. 
But  it  will  hardly  stand  careful  criticism.  Pure  matter,  the  monists  see.  can  never 
explain  the  origin  of  thought  or  feeling.  So  they  remodel  the  idea  of  matter,  and  add 
to  it,  as  original  and  universal  qualities,  the  elements  of  sentiency.  and  a  subjective 
side.  The  knot  of  difficulty  that  the  problem  of  the  soul  presents  is  the  co-existence 
in  the  thinking  man  of  sentience  and  materiality.  The  monistic  theory  simply  takes 
the  two  attributes,  whose  co-existence  in  the  whole  body  is  so  difficult  to  understand, 
and  roundly  asserts  that  they  co-exist  in  every  fibre,  bone,  molecule,  and  cell,  and 
then  calmly  assumes  that  the  enigma  is  made  clear.  But  this  is  no  explanation  of 
the  difficulty;  it  is  only  a  restatement  of  it  in  other  terms. 

On  the  monistic  theory,  there  should  be  a  constant  and  exact  ratio  between  the 
size  and  elaboration  of  the  brain  and  the  manifestation  of  mental  power.  A  general 
correspondence  there  is,  but  nothing  more.  A  table  made  by  Dr.  Boyd,  from  1,607 
post-mortem  examinations,  shows  that  the  human  brain  reaches  its  maximum  of 
weight,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen ; 
it  then  begins  to  decrease  through  life.  While  intelligence  is  rapidly  increasing  from 
twenty  to  sixty,  the  brain  is  actually  diminishing,  both  relatively  and  absolutely. 
"  That  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  mind — its  capacity  to  judge  and  discriminate ; 
to  adjust  itself  to  an  unforeseen  contingency ;  to  learn  by  experience ;  to  associate 
conceptions  on  rational  grounds ;  to  subordinate  physical  energies  to  moral  considers- 
tions ;  to  adopt  an  intelligent  plan,  and  bend  hostile  circumstances,  by  force  of  wit 
and  will,  to  its  advance — all  these  lie  in  a  realm  of  law  of  which  physical  force 
knows  nothing.*** 

The  author  elaborately  discusses  the  objections  to  the  monistic  theory  which  may 
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be  snggesied  froin  Tarious  points  of  view,  and  comes  to  this  general  Conclusion : — 
'*  The  more  one  studies  the  monistic  theory,  and  the  expositions  made  of  it  by  its 
advocates,  the  more  plainly  do  we  see  that  it  is  a  theory  standing  in  unstable 
equilibrium.  As  long  as  the  scales  are  held  exactly  even,  the  problem  of  the 
co-existence  of  the  mental  and  the  material  is  simply  shoved  further  back  and  made  a 
universal  mystery,  and  its  insolubility  seems  to  be  tacitly  admitted.  As  soon  as  it 
essays  to  explain  things  more  clearly,  it  slips  off  either  into  monistic  idealism  or  a 
more  or  less  blank  materialism.*' 

What  is  Biblical  Theologt,  and  what  is  its  Method  ?  By  Prof.  Gborok  B. 
Stbyens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Yale  University  (The  Biblical  World), — In  America  Biblical 
Theology  is  a  department  of  study  distinct  from  Exegesis,  and  distinct  from 
Systematic  or  Doctrinal  Theology.  Continental  theologians  have  long  cultivated 
Biblical  Theology  as  a  separate  branch  of  study.  Biblical  Theology  is  tlie  scientiBc 
presentation,  on  the  basis  of  Exegesis,  of  the  contents  of  each  type  of  Biblical 
teaching.  These  types  may  be  represented  by  a  single  book,  or  by  the  various 
writiiigs  of  a  single  author,  or  by  the  books  of  various  authors  which  belong  together 
by  reason  of  likeness  of  contents  or  some  other  similarity.  The  method  of  Biblical 
Theology  is  especially  adapted  to  exhibit  the  individuality  of  the  BiblicsJ  writers.  Its 
immediate  aim  is  to  reproduce  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  in  systematic  form,  the 
ideas  of  the  writer  who  is  the  subject  of  study  at  the  time.  When  each  type  has  been 
exhaustively  studied  by  itself,  the  work  of  comparison  can  be  hopefully  attempted. 

Biblical  Theology  is  the  systematized  result  of  Exegesis.  In  Exegesis  we  take 
tiie  books  one  by  one,  and  study  them  critically  from  beginning  to  end.  Then 
Biblical  Theology  asks,  What  does  the  writer  in  question  teach  concerning  God,  con- 
cerning sin,  and  the  like  ?  Exegetical  study  which  is  not  carried  to  its  true  culmina- 
tion in  Biblical  Theology  is  likely  to  leave  the  mind  of  the  student  embarrassed  by 
the  details  which  are  inseparable  from  its  method,  without  conducting  him  to  any 
clear  and  definite  doctrinal  results.  It  may  be  asked.  Is  not  Doctrinal  Theology 
Biblical  ?  If  we  grant  that  Systematic  Theology  is  Biblical,  there  is  still  a  useful 
place  for  Biblical  Theology  in  theological  education,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  aim 
and  method.  '*  The  doctrinal  theologian  must  treat  the  various  themes  of  theology 
in  a  philosophical  method  and  spirit.  His  aim  is  to  justify  them  to  reason,  to 
defend  them  against  objections,  and  to  incorporate  them  into  a  system — a  rational 
construction  of  doctrines."  There  is  necessarily  a  large  apologetic  element  in 
Systematic  Theology,  and,  as  it  has  commonly  been  pursued,,  a  large  metaphysical 
and  speculative  element.  Biblical  Theology,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  disclaims 
any  philosophical  or  speculative  method.  "  The  Biblical  theologian  places  himself, 
for  the  time,  in  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 
He  asks  simply  what  this  writer  says  or  means,  not  how  that  can  be  justified  to 
reason,  defended  against  objection,  harmonized  with  the  tesiching  of  other  writers, 
or  translated  into  the  equivalents  of  modern  thought,  and  made  part  of  a  general 
scheme  of  doctrine.  He  abjures  all  such  questions.  He  tries  to  see  with  the  writer's 
eyes,  and  to  think  his  thoughts  after  him.  He  seeks  to  apprehend  the  form  and 
matter  of  the  writer's  thought  according  to  the  msumer  of  his  time ;  to  place  himself 
tt  the  writer's  standpoint  and  to  read  him  in  the  light  of  his  age  and  circumstances. 
Exegesis  and  Biblical  Theology  have  hitherto  been  less  diligently  and  thoroughly 
cultivated  than  Systematic  Theology.  Our  theological  systems  have  been  fortified 
by  the  citation  of  '*  proof  texts,"  which  have  been  too  often  employed  without  a 
careful  and  just  estimata  of  their  significance  in  their  original  connection,  and 
without  appreciation  of  the  Biblical  writer's  standpoint,  purpose,  or  mode  of  thought. 
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Biblical  Theology  will  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  extravagance  of  the  proof  text 
method.  It  presents  to  the  doctrinal  theologian  the  Biblical  material,  organized  and 
systematized.  There  exists  just  now  a  certain  distrust  of  theological  systems.  The 
temper  of  the  age  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  Biblical  Theology.  The  critical 
spirit  holds  sway.  The  demand  of  the  time — so  fcur  as  theology  is  concerned — is  for 
a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of  Biblical  teaching  in  its  genetic  develop* 
ment  and  its  various  forms.  Biblical  Theology,  if  developed  in  a  critical  and  scien- 
tific spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  reverent  appreciation  of  Biblical  truth,  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  Doctrinal  Theology,  and  will  inevitably  have  the  effect 
of  arousing  interest  in  it. 

Christ,  the  GHier  Corner-Stonb.  By  Bev.  A.  J.  Hbllbb,  A.M.  (The 
Beformed  Quarterly  Review). — ^The  expression  is  found  in  the  passage,  Ephes.  iL 
19-22.  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  original  and  perpetual  ground  and  source  of  the 
Church.  In  Him  alone  is  to  be  found  that  which  is  essential  for  gathering  those  who 
are  to  compose  its  membership,  building  them  up  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  Ufe, 
and  uniting  them  into  one  harmonious  body.  He  is  the  principle  or  source  of  know- 
ledge, of  power,  and  of  unification  ;  and  these  are  a  threefold  manifestation  of  the  one 
principle,  comprehending  the  revelation  of  God,  namely,  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Apostles  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  proclaimed 
Jesus  crucified,  risen,  living,  and  life-giving.  They  demanded  repentance  and  faith. 
He  who  responded  was  said  to  be  '*  bom  again.*'  The  knowledge  which  awsbkened  a 
sense  of  sin  and  need,  which  pointed  the  way,  and  caused  men  to  surrender  themselves 
unreservedly  to  Christ,  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  life  within  them.  The  next  step  in 
the  building  up  of  souls  thus  gathered  was  instructing  them  in  regard  to  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  Christ  Jesus  was  held  up  to  view  as  the 
model  of  character  and  of  action. 

Many  practicsJ  questions  pressed  for  solution.  On  many  of  them  Christ  had 
given  no  formal  deliverance,  but  the  enduement  of  the  Spirit  enabled  Apostles  to  deal 
with  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  adds  no  new  faculty  to  man;  He  reveals  no  new 
fundamental  fact  or  institution,  no  other  universsJ,  all-comprehending  principle,  ior 
thero  can  be  but  one  such.  Man  is  influenced  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ,  but  he  is  free 
to  think  and  fi-ee  to  act.  This  leaves  room  for  progress  in  revelation,  or  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  truth  presented  once  for  all  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  which  is  the 
same  as  to  say  for  development  of  doctrine  and  Christian  character.  We  observe 
such  progress  already  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  They  give  unmistakable  evidence 
of  growth  in  knowledge  and  strength.  The  people  of  every  age  and  every  nation  are 
called  upon  to  solve  for  themselves  the  problem  of  their  own  salvation  by  adapting 
the  Gospel  to  their  own  needs. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Bible  comes  before  Christ.  It  preserves  for  the 
world  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and  heralds  His  presence ;  it  pictures  His  character 
and  life,  but  men  thus  directed  to  Him  come  to  understand  Him  more  fully,  and  to 
know  Him  better,  afterwards,  in  their  own  religious  consciousness  and  personal 
experience.  The  Bible  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Christ*s  character  and  life. 
If  Christ  is  the  type  of  man,  man  is  akin  to  God,  and  the  modes  of  thought  and 
reasoning  are  the  same  in  both.  If  there  are  contradictions,  as  some  affirm,  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  these  must  be  dealt  with,  adjusted,  or  resolved  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accord  with  the  character  and  life  of  their  Author.  "When  men  make  some  doctrine, 
mode  of  worship,  form  of  government,  or  mode  of  administration  central,  instead  ai 
Christ,  they  turn  the  Bible  into  a  treasury  of  ready-made  theories  and  plans. 

Knowledge  is  not  partitive.     It  is  not  a  commodity  which  can  be  in  part  or  in 
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vliole  separated  from  its  possessor.  The  teacher  simply  reveals  the  thoughts,  states, 
axjd  intents  of  liis  nxlnd,  by  which  he  elicits  like  thoughts,  states,  and  purposes  in  the 
jniBd  of  tbe  reader  or  hearer.  The  Bible  does  not  teach.  It  is  Christ  who  teaches, 
by  and  throvi^^  ttie  Word  and  the  Church.  "  The  chief  point,  then,  is  to  keep  Christ 
always  in  ^e^w,  to  trust  Him  with  implicit  faith,  to  follow  whithersoever  He  leads  in 
thought  and  life,  and  then  we  shall  not  fail  to  know  and  to  understand  EUs  Word  so  as 
to  be  able  to  apply  it.  Then  will  the  Bible  be  a  more  real  Word  of  God  to  us  than  it 
eui  possibly  be  on  the  basis  of  a  shallow  Bibliolatry.'* 

Bat  "while  kno^wledge  is  of  great  importance,  an  abstract  word  cannot  save. 
Along  iwith  the  knowledge  must  go  the  power  of  a  living  person.  Every  word  of 
eommiuiication  mnst  possess  real  contents,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  empty  sound 
witiioat  rr>#>ft.T^nr>gr  or  f  orce.  But  whence  comes  the  power  ?  It  has  its  source  in  Christ 
Jesus  oar  Lord.  It  is  His  work;  His  power  acting  on  and  through  man.  This 
wonderfol  work  is  not  accomplished  by  an  abstract  word  spoken  to  man,  but  by 
Chrisfs  own  peculiar  and  specisJ  indwelling  presence  with  him.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
meant  that  Christ,  in  any  material  or  partitive  sense,  imparts  Himself,  or  any  portion 
of  Himself,  to  Sis  people.  lUustration  may  be  taken  from  that  subtle  electric 
inflaence  which  cno  meui  exerts  over  another.  The  wise  and  good,  by  their  consistent 
words  and  actions,  always  impart  something  of  themselves  to  their  fellows.  In  like 
manner,  bat  in  a  far  deeper  sense,  are  men  strengthened  and  quickened  by  constant 
eommunication  with  Christ :  only  they  must  apprehend  or  lay  hold  on  Christ  in  order 
to  receive  moral  and  spiritual  power. 

The  knowledge  and  power  which  issue  from  their  source  in  Christ  are  the  means 

of  blending  Christians  of  all  times  and  places  into  one  body  whose  head  is  the  Lord. 

Christ  is  the  anifying  principle ;  for  as  in  Him  men  become  reconciled  to  God,  they 

likewise  in  Him  become  reconciled  to  each  other.    Christians  may  differ  in  opinions, 

and  perhaps  al^ways  will,  on  a  thousand  or  more  subordinate,  non-essential  matters, 

en   the  natnre    of   the   sacraments,  on  methods  of  worship,  on  forms  of  Church 

government,  on  modes  of  administration,  but  on  this  vital  and  essential  point,  faith 

in   the  X<ord  Jesus  Christ  and  unreserved  consecration  to  His  service,  they  are  and 

mxist  be  one.       It  used  to  be  very  popular,  and  it  sounded  very  plausible  to  soy, 

^  M^e  make  the  Bible  the  foundation  of  Christian  life  and   fellowship."      But  the 

CX7  in  time  proired  itself  a  cheat  and  a  fraud,  for  it  was  cJways  the  Bible  as  they 

-who  raised  the  cry  understood  it.     "  The  only  reason  why  the  different  branches  of 

the  Church  are  not  more  closely  united  to-day  is,  because  men  have  not  yet  learned 

folly  and  clearly  to  distinguish  non-essentials  from  essentials,  and  to  practise  mutual 

forbearance    in    matters  of  opinion  in  respect  to  that  which  in  no  way  affects  or 

conflicts   with    sound  saving  faith  and  right  living.     Whether  organic  imion  is 

necessary  or  not  may  be  disputed,  but  if  true  Church  union  is  ever  to  be  realized 

in  tills  world,  it   must  work  itself  out  from  Christ  as  the  centre  and  pruioiple  of 

life  and  co-operation — ^the  *  chief  corner-stone.'  " 

The    liDiiTS    OF   Leoitdiatb    Belioious  Discussion.     By  Bishop  Coleman, 

Delaware    {The  North  American  Beview), — ^A  discussion  which  calls  into  question 

the    fundamental    principles  of  religion  is    not   legitimate.      A  discussion  which 

invoives  disrespect  to  them  transcends  its  proper  boxmds.    Is  there  in  the  United 

Stite3  any  form  of  religion  which  may  be  called  national,  and  which  its  adherents 

may  on  that  account  consider  entitled,  so  far  as  its  fundamental  principles  are 

coDcemed,  to    limitation  of  debate?    This  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

From    the     very    beginning  of   its  colonization  the  United  States  has  distinctly 

recognized  Christianity  as  its  religion.  Thus  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York,  delivered 
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in  1811,  the  following  opinion :  "  The  people  of  this  State,  in  common  with  the  people 
of  this  coxmtry,  profess  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  their  faith  and 
practice.**  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  subsequently  ruled  that  *•  even  if 
Christianity  were  not  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  the  popular  religion  of  tlie 
country ;  an  insult  to  which  would  be  indictable  as  tending  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,'*  adding  that  "  no  society  can  tolerate  a  wilful  and  despiteful  attempt  to  sub- 
vert religion."  It  may  therefore  be  affirmed  that  a  discussion  which  would  include 
within  its  limits  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  is,  so  far 
as  that  attack  is  concerned,  distinctly  illegitimate.  We  recognize  this  dogma  when 
applied  to  civil  afiairs.  When  a  citizen  essays  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  form  of  government  under  which  he  is  li^'ing,  he  is  accounted  a 
Uaitor,  and  is  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment.  Is  it  not  much  more  treasonable  to 
bring  into  contempt  the  institutions  and  tenets  of  Christianity  ?  Hardly  anything  is 
more  injurious  to  the  State  than  a  lack  of  confidence  between  man  and  man.  It 
threatens  the  disruption  of  the  very  bonds  of  society.  And  this  is  the  risk  that  is 
ran  in  allowing  religious  discussions  to  go  on  indefinitely  and  wantonly,  robbing  men 
of  their  faith  in  God 'and  Christ,  and  so,  in  time,  of  their  faith  in  one  another,  for 
faith  in  man  has  its  highest  development  among  those  who  believe  in  God. 

But  what  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity?  None  is  more  dis- 
tinctly so  than  a  belief  in  the  personality  of  its  Founder,  Jesus  Chiist.  And  with  this 
goes  the  equally  fundamental  belief  in  Him  as  both  God  and  Man.  Few  deny  the 
fact  of  His  existence.  More  refuse  to  acknowledge  His  Divinity.  And  herein  lies  a 
transgression  of  the  limits  of  legitimate  religious  discussion.  Indeed,  one  who  denies 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  takes  himself  out  of  religious  discussion  altogether — at  least  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  He  robs  Christianity  of  that  which  primarily  makes 
it  i}ie  religion  of  the  world,  and  reduces  it  simply  to  a  system  of  wilful  deceit  and 
shameless  wickedness.  I  would  not  condescend  to  enter  into  a  debate  with  one  who 
should  wish  to  discuss  the  chsuracter  of  my  mother — ^that  is,  as  to  her  goodness.  Shall 
I  be  compelled  to  discuss  religious  matters  with  one  who  does  not  recognize  Christ's 
Divinity  ?  The  disciples  of  Christ's  religion  have  good  grounds  for  insisting  that  its 
verity  should  not  be  so  frequently  impugned  as  it  is  with  stale,  worn-out,  and.  a 
hundred-times-answered  statements  and  arguments.  These  repetitions  do  but  little 
credit  to  those  intellectual  gifts  to  whose  exercise  the  impossibility  of  accepting 
Christianity  is  attrfbuted. 

May  we  not  say  that  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  we  have  reason  in  its  highest 
form  ?  Without  them,  indeed,  reason  ofttimes  becomes  only  another  name  for  will, 
and  is  set  against  conscience.  Our  reasoning  powers  when  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  likely — nay,  one  may  say  certain — to  become  most  weak  and 
untrustworthy  in  dealing  with  moral  and  religious  truth.  Christians  acknowledge 
mysteries  beyond,  though  not  contradictory  to,  our  reason.  Our  opponents  insist 
upon  understanding  all  things.  When  they  come  to  such  as  pasQ  their  comprehension, 
these  are  rejected  as  imtrue.  They  would  substitute  for  Christianity  a  human  system 
or  theory.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  reason,  and  of  reason  in  its  strength  and 
purity.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  soul's  deepest  and  truest  wants,  and  of  its  common 
wants.  Thus,  as  related  to  all  men,  it  is  a  religion  of  history.  It  is  founded  on  facts. 
I  The  first  Adam  was  no  mytli.    Neither  is  the  second  Adam  an  abstract  idea.    Christ 

'  is — not  only  was,  but  t* — a  person.    And  it  is  as  being  a  person  of  perfection,  the 

Incarnate  Son  of  God  Himself,  that  we  feel  that  in  assaulting  Christianity  He  is 
assaulted,  and  in  assaulting  Htm  all  virtue  and  all  grace  are  likewise  assaulted,  and 
that  in  assaulting  them  the  veiy  foundations  of  our  life  are  liable  to  be  overthrown. 
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However  true  it  is  that  many  divisions  exist  among  Christians,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  to  all  alike  the  doctrine  of  Christ^s  Divinity  and  of  man*s  salvation  through  His 
atonement  is  too  dear  to  allow  it  to  be  questioned  by  any  one. 

And  these  limits  I  would  set  not  only  as  regards  the  discussion  of  His  nature  and 
His  character,  but  also  as  regards  the  discussion  of  His  commandments.  The  two 
sacraments  were  unquestionably  ordained  by  Christ  Himself.  But  how  flippantly 
oftentimes,  is  the  question  of  their  obligation  discussed ;  it  ought  to  l>e  beyond  the 
legitimate  limits  of  a  religious  discussion.  I  know  how  liable  one  is  to  be  misunder- 
stood  who  sets  up  such  a  strong  claim  for  Christianity,  but  in  setting  up  a  weaker 
claim  one  is  thereby  lowering  the  standard  of  morality.  For  while  it  is  true  that  by 
our  unduly  magnifying  moraUty  we  belittle  Christianity,  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
belittling  Christianity  we  degrade  morality. 

We  are  much  too  lenient  as  to  the  immorality  of  so-called  moral  men;  of  men 
who,  while  they  select  certain  precepts  for  their  obedience,  treat  with  disdain  other 
precepts  just  as  binding  upon  their  consciences.  A  really  Christian  man  is  always  a 
moral  man ;  but  he  who  is  only  what  the  world  calls  moral  may  be  very  far  from 
being  a  Christian  man. 

Holding  such  views  concerning  the  significance  of  the  terms  *'  Christian  '*  and 
''moral,*'  the  Bishop  declares  he  c€mnot  but  feel  that  persons  who  venture  to  deny 
the  Di\'inity  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  obligations  of  His  sacraments,  practically 
transgress  the  limits  of  legitimate  religious  discussion,  inasmuch  as  these  principles 
are  fundamental  to  its  existence. 

Paul's  Purpose  in  Writing  Bomans.  By  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  D.D. 
[Tlie  Presbyterian  Quarterly), — ^However  germinal  may  have  been  the  theology 
Paul  received  on  the  Damascus  road,  he  thought  it  out  in  the  years  that  intervened 
between  his  conversion  and  his  settled  work,  and  kept  developmg  it  as  his  work  went 
on.  However  profound  may  have  been  the  inspired  thoughts  which,  when  that  work 
was  over,  be  gathered  into  his  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Bome,  he  had  behind  them 
the  personal  experience  of  all  his  journeys  over  the  mission  fields,  and  all  the  close 
contact  into  which  those  journeys  had  brought  him  with  the  souls  of  men,  in  the 
deep  darkness  and  foul  deadness  of  their  sin.  Back  of  the  epistlo  is  the  personal 
experience.  Paul  was  the  Calvinist  he  was,  not  only  because  of  the  truths  which  he 
bad  received  from  God,  but  also  because  of  the  confirming  facts  which  had  con* 
fronted  him  in  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  worked. 

The  theories  as  to  Paul's  purpose  in  writing  the  epistle  gather  into  two  general 
groups.  1.  Those  who  hold  that  the  motive  was  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  letter  was  sent.  This  group  subdivides  into  the  didactic,  and  the 
polemic.  2.  Those  who  hold  that  the  motive  was  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  Apostle 
who  sent  it.  The  didactic  group  holds  in  substance  that  the  epistle  is  an  attempt  on 
Paul's  part  to  present  to  the  Boman  Church  a  systematic  exposition  of  Christian 
troth  for  their  enlightenment  and  strengthening  in  the  faith.  This  is  the  ancient 
view,  and  is  taken  by  the  middle  age  scholastics,  the  Reformers,  and  the  later 
German  and  French  critics  and  expositors.  The  polemic  group  holds  in  brief  that 
the  letter  was  written  to  combat  a  tendency  to  Judaistic  views  in  the  Church  at 
Bome.  Some  thinking  tiiere  was  a  Judaistic  party  in  the  Church,  others  regarding 
the  trouble  as  one  which  Paul  anticipated.  This  view  was  held  by  Augustine  and 
others,  by  Erasmus,  Tholuck,  Ewald,  and  some  recent  writers.  The  group  which 
considers  the  epistle  to  have  been  determined  by  the  Apostle's  needs  holds  that  the 
purpose  is  an  apologetic  one;  and  that  Paul's  aim  was  to  prepare  for  himself  a 
fayoorable  reception  at  Bome  in  view  of  the  prejudices  which  existed  in  that  Churoh« 
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Some  take  those  prejudices  to  be  against  himself,  some  take  them  to  be  against  the 
doctrine  of  his  Gospel,  and  some  take  them  to  bo  against  the  practice  of  his  Gospel 
work.    There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  theory. 

Much  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Whether  the 
Church  was  prevailingly  Jewish  or  Gentile  will  be  quite  significant  in  considering 
whether  the  letter  was  or  was  not  a  poletnic  against  an  actual  or  a  threatened  Jewish 
tendency  in  the  people*s  midst.  A  very  decided  proportion  of  Jewish  element  must 
have  been  necessary  to  make  Judaizing  possible.  What  are  the  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered? 1.  As  to  the  Church's  origin,  the  theory  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Apostolic  Peter  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  must  be  laid  aside.  It  is  incapable  of 
historical  proof.  2.  There  is  a  choioc'  between  two  possible  positions,  (1)  That  the 
Church  owed  its  origin  mainly  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  came  from  Palestine  to 
Bome.  (2)  That  the  Church  originated  with  Gentile  Christians  who  came  to  Bcmie 
from  other  quarters  than  Palestine.  The  author  examines  the  historical  facts  and 
references,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  the  Jewish  converts  may  have 
been  the  first  to  come  to  Bome,  *t  was  the  Gentile  converts  who  began  the  organizing 
of  the  Church  there,  and  carried  it  on  to  that  degree  of  organization  which  it  had 
when  the  epistle  was  written.  "  We  see  nothing  against  the  possibility  of  Jewish 
converts  from  Pentecost  having  been  the  first  Christians  at  Bome,  and  yet  the 
formal  Church  having  been  begun  and  carried  on  by  tiie  Gentile  converts  from 
regions  outside  of  Palestine,  and  so  having  been  definitely  and  decisively  Gentile  in 
its  origin." 

It  was,  then,  to  a  Gentile  Christian  Church — Gentile  in  its  development.  Gentile 
in  its  then  present  condition — ^that  the  Apostle  sent  his  letter.  But  we  see  at  once 
how  the  above  groups  of  views  are  affected  by  this  fact.  The  polemic  view  is 
virtually  set  aside.  For  if  the  origin  and  development  cuid  growing  character  of  the 
Church  was  Gentile,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  anything  to  justify  the 
existence  in  its  midst  of  a  Judaizing  party.  The  didactic  group  is  rendered  most 
improbable ;  for  if  the  character  of  the  Church  was,  from  its  origin,  Gentile,  and 
if  that  Gentilism  grew  as  PauVs  mission  work  extended,  and  his  Gospel  became 
known — a  Gentilism  of  the  Pauline  type— where  was  the  need  for  Paul  to  instruct  it 
in  the  principles  of  his  theology?  The  apologetic  group  is  thrown  into  a  decided 
doubt ;  for  if  the  Church  in  its  history  was  pre-eminently  Gentile,  and  in  its  then 
present  condition  was  Gentile,  in  a  Pauline  way,  where  could  have  been  its  prejudices 
against  Paul  himself,  or  his  Gospel,  or  his  mission  work  ?  It  was  the  Jewish  element 
which  found  fault  with  the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  work. 

Moreover,  a  study  of  the  epistle  itself  at  once  disposes  of  the  didactic  view,  and 
that,  too,  simply  because  the  contents  of  the  epistle  are  not  the  contents  of  Paul's 
Gospel.  There  is  lacking  all  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  Christology  and 
eschatology.  A  fortiori,  the  contents  of  the  epistle  are  not  the  contents  of  the 
general  circle  of  Christian  truth.  There  is  no  treatment  of  Creation,  or  the 
Incarnation,  or  the  Church.  The  Epistle  is  specific,  even  within  Pauline  lines, 
A  study  of  the  epistle  also  renders  the  polemic  view  impossible.  It  is  not,  technically, 
a  controversial  epistle.  There  is  but  one  passage  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  said  to 
refer  to  Judaizers  (chap,  ill  8).  The  seemingly  controversial  parts  are  not  a  polemic 
against  an  opposition  party  in  the  Church. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  driven  for  refuge  to  the  apologetic  view.  But  the 
study  of  the  Epistle  shows  us  how  unsafe  even  such  a  refuge  would  prove.  For  if 
Paul  desired,  in  writing  this  epistle,  to  remove  from  the  Boman  Church  the 
prejudices  which  it  had  against  him,  because  of  his  hostility  to  the  Jews  and  his 
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par&diiy  towards  the  Gentiles,  then  it  is  evident  that  ho  has  taken  a  strange  way  of 
doing  ii    Testing  the  groups,  we  must  conclude  that  neither  of  them  is  satisfactory. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  first  the 
^Mstle  and  then  the  Apostle.  "  We  must  first  secure  a  view  that  will  fit  in  with  the 
exegetical  chfiuracter  of  our  epistle,  and  then  we  must  put  that  view  to  the  test  of  the 
Apostle's  historical  surroundings  at  the  time  of  the  epistle's  composition.  Though 
the  epistle  is  no  didactic  Ti9\vnU  of  the  system  of  Christian  i»ruth,  or  of  the  circle  of 
Pftaline  doctrines,  it  is  nevertheless  didactic  in  its  form  of  presenting  what  truths  it 
does  include.  There  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  conscientiously  followed  plan  of 
mstracting  tiie  Church  at  Borne  from  some  specific  point  of  view  regarding  some 
^>ecific  matter,  and  there  is  an  evident  desire  on  the  Apostle's  part  to  direct  his 
mstnicti<m  against  some  wrong  views  that  this  people  held.  There  is  throughout  the 
epistle's  doctrinal  discussion  an  evident  attitude  against  some  error  point.  It  would 
solve  tiie  problem  if  we  could  find  the  point.  See  what  progress  towards  finding  it 
has  been  made.  "  We  have  secured  an  idea  of  the  general  epistolary  lay  of  the  land — 
a  didactic  argumentative  letter  sent  ahead  to  prepare  for  the  Apostle's  coming 
work.  We  are  even  located  where  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  found — in  the  erroneous 
Tiews  of  his  people,  which  the  Apostle  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  letter.** 
What  those  views  were  is  suggested  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  argument  of  the 
epistle.  1.  The  argument  begins  with  an  arraignment  of  the  morals  of  the  heathen 
vorld;  and  this  with  the  manifold  design  of  showing  that  mankind  is  in  need  of  a 
ri^teousness  other  than  its  own.  "  Paul's  purpose  was  to  correct  the  attitude  of  the 
Qentile  element  in  the  Church  at  Bome.  They  were  exalting  his  Gospel  at  the 
expense  of  the  Jew.  His  plan  in  writing  the  epistle,  therefore,  wba  to  take  up  this 
Gospel  of  his,  so  far  as  it  was  now  wrought  out  intellectually  in  his  mind  and 
practically  in  his  work,  and  show  that,  after  all,  it  did  not  ignore  the  Jew,  either  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  Christian  Church  or  as  the  still  unbelie^dng  people  of  Gk>d 
OQtside  of  it.  In  other  words,  that  his  Gentile  Gospel  was  not  to  be  overpressed  and 
placed  in  opposition  to  aU  the  revelation  and  work  of  God  so  far.  That  it  did  not 
separate  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations,  but  rather  joined  them  vitally  together. 
That  it  did  not  alienate,  but  rather  united,  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian  life." 

This  theory  may  be  tested  by  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  Apostle  when  he 
wrote  the  letter.  Does  it  agree  with  them  ?  Paul  had  finished  his  work  in  the  East, 
and  was  in  purpose  now  to  begin  it  in  the  West.  But  his  work  in  the  East  had  been 
largely  the  struggle  and  victory  of  his  Gospel  of  Gentile  Christianity.  What  Gospel 
could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Church — the  Pauline  Gentile 
Christian  Church — at  Bome  ?  Where  would  it  be  more  likely  to  be  accepted  with 
heartiness  and  propagated  with  zeal  ?  And  what  more  likely  than  that  just  this  zeal 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  truth,  distort  it  by  over-pressing  one  side  of  it,  hinder  it  by 
overburdening  one  part  of  it?  So  the  view  of  Paul's  motive  agrees  with  just  the 
historical  situation  in  which  the  Apostle  fcimd  himself  when  he  wrote  the  letter. 
This  being  the  situation  in  which  he  was,  this  was  exactly  the  sort  of  letter  that  we 
«4K>uld  expect  him  to  write. 

Tliis  theory  will  account  for  the  didsictic  oast  given  to  the  epistle ;  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  Apostle's  Gospel  into  which  the  Gentile  element  of  this  Church  had 
fallen  required  that  the  true  principles  of  that  Gospel  should  be  didactically  presented 
to  it.  It  will  account  for  the  polemic  tone  of  certain  portions  of  the  letter ;  and  it 
win  equally  account  for  whatever  of  an  apologetic  tone  which  may  be  discovered  in  it. 

"The  question  is,  What  was  the  definite  object  which  the  Apostle  had  before  him 
bnsw  of  tiie  condition  of  af&urs  in  the  Church  at  Bome  ?    We  believe  this  question 
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is  answered  by  the  view  which  we  have  tried,  however  imperfectly,  to  present — Hie 
correcUng  of  the  attitude  of  the  Gentile  element  in  the  Church,  And  if  it  accom- 
plishes nothing  in  the  future  study  of  the  epistle  beyond  bringing  this  element  into  a 
more  careful  consideration,  assigning  it  at  least  a  more  definite  place  in  the  Church's 
position  towards  the  Apostle,  and  a  moro  decided  part  in  the  Apostle's  thought 
towards  the  Church,  we  will  be  satisfied.** 

Some  Homiletig  Uses  of  the  Dooteinb  of  Eleotiok.  By  Kev.  Herbbbt  W* 
Lathe,  Denver,  Colorado  (Bibliotlieca  Sacra). — ^Theodore  Parker  said  that  Reason 
acknowledges  no  unnecessary  or  useless  truths.  With  greater  force  it  inay  be 
urged  that  Revelation  discloses  no  superfluous  doctrines.  The  idea  that  the  doctrine 
of  election  is  of  value  only  to  the  speculative  theologian,  but  not  profitable  for 
instruction  to  the  Church  at  large,  is  a  mistake.  The  Apostle  Paul  does  not  em- 
balm this  doctrine  in  the  wrappings  of  religious  philosophy.  The  electing  grace 
of  Qod  is  far  more  to  him  than  a  necessary  factor  in  a  theological  system.  His 
logic  is  on  fire  with  it.  It  is  a  significant  but  not  a  strange  fact,  that  Paol*  oi 
all  the  inspired  writers,  should  be  the  most  fervid  expositor  of  the  doctrine  of 
election.  It  is  explained  by  his  exceptional  religious  experience.  It  could  easily 
be  shown  that  the  truths  on  which  he  lays  stress  in  his  epistles  are  those  which 
had  been  emphasized  in  his  conversion  and  subsequent  Christian  growth.  The  • 
fact  of  election  had  grounded  itself  in  his  personal  history.  Never  to  the  end  of 
his  life  could  he  think  of  it  as  cmything  but  a  marvel  that  God  laid  a  saving  hand 
on  him,  the  blasphemer,  the  persecutor,  and  enlisted  all  his  powers  in  the  service  of 
Christ. 

No  man  is  ready  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  election  until  he  has  had  something  of 
this  personal  experience  of  it  which  fired  Paul.  The  minister  must  approach  the 
doctrine  of  election  along  the  avenue  of  personal  experience,  if  he  is  to  speak  to 
edification.  *'  If  he  comes  to  it  by  way  of  his  seminary  lectures  merely,  or  only 
along  the  road  of  philosophic  investigation,  his  sermon  will  be  as  angular,  hard,  and 
heavy  as  the  chiselled  stone  which  the  builder  fits  snugly  into  the  arch.  Out  of 
his  personal  experience  of  the  truth  the  preacher  will  so  present  it  as  to  set  before 
his  hearers  the  meaning  and  the  comfort  of  Christian  sonship.  The  doctrine, 
rightly  explained,  will  on  the  one  hand  define  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  the  true 
import  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  and  on  the  other  hand  will  fortify  tiie 
confidence  of  believers  in  the  security  of  their  standing  in  Christ.  What  makes  us 
sons  of  God  ?  Adoption  into  the  family  through  Jesus  Christ — God*s  eternal  purpose 
in  their  redemption.  Hb  electing  grace,  unmerited,  resisted  from  the  first, 
inscrutable,  infinitely  merciful  and  condescending.    Sonship  is  God's  work  in  the  soul. 

The  preacher  will  show  that  the  doctrine  of  election  assures  the  believer  of  his 
continuance  in  the  faith  even  unto  the  end.  Faith  in  electing  grace  blossoms  into 
the  assured  hope  of  eternal  life.  God  chose  us ;  then  He  will  hold  us  fast.  There  ia 
much  inspiration  in  tliis  comfortable  old  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
Turning  to  the  relation  of  this  doctrine  to  holy  living,  the  preacher  is  tempted 
to  present  them  in  antithesis,  as  if  utter  reliance  on  electing  grace  might 
prove  fatal  to  good  works.  He  seeks  to  guard  his  hearers  against  the  supposed 
evil  consequences  of  trusting  too  much  in  God*s  choice  of  them,  reminding 
them  that,  although  they  are  chosen,  they  must  nevertheless  strive  to  lead  righteous 
lives.  The  Scriptures  do  not  present  the  case  in  this  way.  They  set  forth  the  &ct 
of  election  as  a  great  incentive  to,  and  a  sure  guarantee  of,  good  works.  The  only 
results  which  can  follow  trust  in  electing  grace  are  obedience,  fidelity,  unreserved 
consecration.    Is  it  objected  that  men  will  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound? 
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In  his  own  person  Paul  is  the  best  answer  to  the  objection — ^the  most  ardent 
believer  in  election  leading  the  holiest  life.  But  he  answered  the  objection  by  saying 
that  adc^tion  means  death  mito  sin,  and  '^  how  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein  ?  *'  The  sense  of  having  been  chosen  of  Qod  unto  salvation  will 
infallibly  prompt  the  believer  to  live  worthy  of  his  high  calling.  In  this  doctrine  the 
preacher  has  an  irresistible  leverage  upon  the  noblest  emotions  of  his  people.  If  the 
believer  is  chosen  to  bear  fruit,  he  is  able  to  bear  fruit. 

The  tendency  of  this  doctrine  to  foster  true  hiunility  would  not  be  so  worthy  of 
note  were  not  humility  so  elusive  and  treacherous  a  virtue.  One  way  in  which  to  aim 
at  it  is  to  abase  the  pride.  This  process  may  only  leave  a  vacuum.  Another  way  is 
to  preach  on  sins  and  sinfulness.  It  is  a  bold  preacher  who  often  discourses  directly 
■  upon  Christian  humility.  The  moment  one  thinks  of  it  he  is  apt  to  lose  it.  If  one 
cherishes  it  he  may  easily  fall  into  morbid  and  unreal  feeling.  But  the  hiunility 
which  comes  of  high  honours  bestowed,  the  sense  of  unworthiness  which  accompanies 
the  wonder  and  joy  of  receiving  spiritual  gifts  from  God,  is  so  free  from  the  dross  of 
self,  and  withal  so  grateful,  so  leavened  with  bold  confidence,  and  so  little  in  danger 
of  excess,  that  were  it  only  to  produce  such  a  virtue  we  might  well  preach  often  upon 
electing  grace.  If  the  preacher  sets  before  his  hearers  the  glory  of  their  high  calling 
in  Christ,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  him  to  exhort  at  the  close,  '*  Put  on  there- 
fore, as  the  elect  of  God,  humbleness  of  mind."  The  humility  nourished  by  such 
preaching  is  a  joyous,  grateful  humiUty,  a  virile  Christian  virtue,  emptied  of  Bo!f 
because  filled  with  Christ. 

That  the  presentation  of  this  doctrine  vrSi  greatly  exalt  God  in  the  minds  of  11 
people  is  manifest.  Our  thoughts  dwell  upon  the  infinite  love  and  condescending;  «. 
electing  grace,  and  we  gain  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  believer 
should  be  taught  to  view  his  salvation  as  a  spiritual  miracle  wrought  by  God  for  His 
own  glor^.  Much  of  the  piety  of  our  day  lacks  depth,  because  the  work  of  himian 
redemption  is  regarded  as  having  for  its  chief  end  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed.  It 
is  A  Divine  undertaking  for  the  glory  of  God. 

A  vivid  sense  of  having  been  chosen  of  God  binds  Christ's  disciples  together. 
Dr.  Emmons  said  that  he  prevented  Church  quarrels  by  keeping  his  people  interested 
in  the  great  doctrines.  None  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  doctrine  that  all 
disciples  are  made  members  of  Christ's  body  by  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  vnlL  We 
•re  already  one  in  Christ.  Not  because  we  have  agreed  to  some  scheme  of  unity 
but  because  of  God's  act  in  choosing  us.  To  repudiate  the  relationship  ia  to  siu 
•gainst  the  grace  which  called  ua« 
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^KATIttN  OP  THE  PeOLOOUE  OP  THE  FOUBTH    GoSPEL    TO    THE    ENTIRE  WORK.     By 

A..  HiBHACK,  Berlin  (ZeiUchr,  /.  Theol,  u.  Kirche,  1892,  No.  8).— Dr.  Hamack  thinks 
thai  the  influence  of  the  Logos  doctrine  on  the  fourth  Gospel  has  been  overestimated. 
The  conclusion  to  which  his  essay  points  is  that  the  Prologue  and  the  Gospel 
^^  quite  disparate,  and  that  the  former  was  added  merely  to  conciUate  Greek  readers. 
However  little  we  may  accept  the  results,  and  however  singular,  not  to  say 
^<nitradictcryi  some  of  the  opinions  expressed,  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
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the  tendencies  of  the  new  Bitschl  school  which  is  so  active  and  which  is  provoking  so 
mnch  discussion  in  Germany.  The  above  periodicsJ  is  its  organ,  and  the  school 
commands  theological  chairs  in  Berlin,  Marburg,  Giessen,  Bonn,  Tubmgen,  Kiel. 

The  questions  which  Dr.  Hamack  asks  are  such  as  these :  What  is  the  aim  of  the 
Prologue,  and  what  that  of  the  Gospel  ?  Do  these  coincide,  and  is  the  Prologue 
really  an  introduction  to  the  Gospel  ?  Does  the  Gospel  begin  where  the  Prolc^ne 
ends,  and  is  the  Prologue  the  quintessence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it  the  key 
for  understanding,  or  entering  into  the  holy  place  of,  the  Gospel  ? 

1.  First,  the  Gospel  is  considered  apart  from  the  Prologue.  The  aim  of 
the  Gospel  is  plainly  stated  in  chap.  xx.  81.  It  is  to  produce  the  faith  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah,  who  is  the  Son  of  God ;  life  follows  as  a  consequence  of  this  faith. 
'*  The  working  out  in  every  chapter  corresponds  to  this  purpose.  It  is  conceived  on 
the  broadest  plan.  It  is  meant  for  the  circle  of  disciples  already  won,  for  half 
believers,  for  Jews  in  their  different  aspects — even  the  Samaritans  are  not  forgotten — 
the  Greeks,  all  mankind.  In  regard  to  time  also,  it  moves  in  universal  ideas.  It 
looks  back  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  law,  and  forward  to  all  future  believers.  But 
even  these  limits  are  left  behind.  At  the  beginning  and  the  end  lies  eternity ;  He 
who  is  spoken  of  embraces  both.  Here  there  is  no  detailed  explanation,  and 
all  historic  particulars  vanish  in  the  unity  of  the  whole.  There  has  never  been  an 
author,  before  or  since,  able  to  write  history  %ub  specie  atemitatis  in  this  fashion. 
The  author  not  merely  sinks  time  in  eternity,  but  he  is  able  also  in  his  story  to  evoke 
a  corresponding  sentiment.  He  himself  moves  and  lives  in  a  supernatural  element, 
and  raises,  with  strong  yet  gentle  wing,  those  who  listen  to  him  to  the  same  height. 
Tet  only  the  most  superficial  thought  can  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  than  a 
general  elevation  to  the  supernatural.  That  to  which  he  desires  to  raise  us  is  not  a 
new  indefinite  sphere  of  existence,  however  light  and  pure,  but  he  leads  to  a  person. 
This  person  is  to  him  the  light,  the  truth,  the  life.  This  supreme  possession,  as  the 
substance  of  a  historical  life,  has  become  to  him  a  reality  upon  earth.  If  the  ability 
of  the  author  to  lift  history  into  eternity  is  astonishing,  still  more  astonishing  is  his 
ability  to  combine  this  course  with  the  magnifying  of  a  historical  person,  who 
contains  and  imparts  the  fulness  of  all  celestial  blessings." 

The  nature  of  this  great  person — Christ — comes  out  in  the  names  which  He 
uses  of  Himself — the  Sent  of  God,  the  Son  of  Man,  t.0.,  the  Promised  One,  the  Son, 
i.e.,  the  Son  of  God.  Only  the  latter  name  corresponds  fully  to  the  author*8  view 
of  Christ.  **  This  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  historical  Jesus  is  everywhere 
the  starting-point  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  the  subject  of  all  statements,  not  some 
one  unknown,  whom  He  represents.  There  is  no  question  of  a  double  personality, 
or  of  a  separation  of  a  heavenly  and  earthly  one,  a  Divine  and  human  one.  To 
import  such  thoughts  is  to  mistake  the  Evangelist's  purpose.  Bather  everything 
said,  however  great  and  lofty,  applies  to  the  entire  person,  who  stands  over  against 
disciples  and  foes."  The  proof  in  Christ's  statements  about  Himself,  that  He  is  Son 
of  God,  is  twofold,  from  the  Son's  perfect  unity  with  the  Father,  and  from  His  perfect 
dependence.  The  foimer  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  the  Son,  that  Father  and  Son  are  one,  and  that  whoever  sees  the 
Son  sees  the  Father.  Hence  the  Son  possesses,  and  is  all  that  the  Father  possesses 
and  is.  *'  The  Son  is  the  life,  the  light,  the  truth.  Because  by  His  teaching  about 
Himself  and  His  deeds  He  proves  Himself  the  life,  He  is  the  Son ;  that  life,  light, 
and  truth  belong  to  the  Godhead,  i.e.,  the  Father,  need  not  be  shown."  On  tiie 
other  hand,  perfect  dependence  also  proves  that  He  is  the  Son.  "  The  sayings,  in 
vhich  it  is  said  in  ever-varying  phraseology,  that  Jesus  does  nothing  of  Himself, 
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bot  performs  the  work  committed  to  Him  by  the  Father,  teaches  what  He  hoars 
irom  the  Father,  keeps  the  oonmiand  which  the  Father  has  given  Him,  are  perhaps 
the  most  numerous  in  the  Gospel "  (see  iii.  84,  vi.  88,  v.  19,  20,  80,  viii.  26).  Having 
life  im,  Himself  (v.  26)  does  not  disprove  the  dependence ;  mark  "  given,"  and  **  in 
yourselves  *'  (vi.  58).  '*  How  the  perfect  subordination  can  exist  in  the  Son  along 
with  that  inmianence  of  the  Father  may  seem  mysterious,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
became  a  stumbling-block  to  after  times,  which  those  times  by  a  bold  stroke  simply 
abolished.  But  to  the  Evangelist  it  was  neither  a  stumbling-block  nor  a  perplex- 
ing riddle.  We  learn  from  his  letter  why  he  found  no  problem  here ;  he  himself 
lived— by  the  Son — ^in  a  feflowship  with  God,  in  which  he  knew  himself  bom  of 
God  and  abiding  in  Him  without  losing  the  sense  of  God*s  majesty.  The  will  of 
the  Father,  who  is  light  and  life,  is  the  imparting  of  light  and  life  first  to  the  Son, 
then  through  the  Son  to  all  others." 

The  writer  then  enters  upon  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  four  points — (1)  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Son,"  and  Son  of  Man ;  (2)  the  sayings  of  the  Son  about  His 
pre-existence  with  the  Father;  (8)  the  use  of  "the  Word"  in  the  Gospel;  (4)  the 
separate  working  of  the  Father  from  that  of  the  Son. 

(1)  The  discussion  of  the  first  terms  and  the  related  term  "  only-begotten  "  is 
ngnificant  and  remarkable.  In  the  latter  phrase,  which  is  equivalent  to  "  only " 
(ttniczM),  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  "  begotten  " ;  there  is  therefore  no  reference  to  a 
pretemporal  generation  or  birth  (see  L  18,  iii.  16,  18).  If  "begotten  "  is  to  be  regarded 
at  all  it  must  refer  to  "  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  totality  of  His  manifestation." 
"  Nowhere  does  Jesus  where  He  calls  Himself  Son  of  God  glance  back  at  His  eternal 
relation  to  the  Father  as  bom  either  in  a  realistic  or  metaphorical  sense."  "  Jesus 
Christ,  as  He  lived  in  time  and  space,  not  as  a  phantom,  not  as  a  double  being,  but  in 
human  form,  is  the  Son  of  God.  To  Him,  as  to  all  men,  belongs  but  one  birth,  by  which 
He  came  to  manifestation.  The  Evangelist  does  not  state  whether  and  in  what  sense 
the  special  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  this  birth  into  the 
earthly.  One  may  therefore  suppose  that  he  assimied  such  a  miraculous  birth  as 
Matthew  and  Luke  speak  of.  But  one  may  also  suppose  that  the  Evangelist  con- 
templated the  Sonship  in  the  special  relation  in  which  the  Father  stood  to  this  Jesus 
from  the  beginning.  To  decide  here  would  be  to  do  violence  to  the  Evangelist's 
words.  We  are  rather  bound  to  stop  where  ho  himself  stopped  in  his  contemplation. 
The  idea  of  a  pretemporal  generation  and  birth  is  not  definitely  excluded,  because  it 
is  not  suggested  by  anything  that  is  said."  "  The  expression,  *  Son,'  *  Son  of  God,' 
expresses  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father.  No  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  relation 
is  given,  nor  does  the  idea  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hmnan  existence  of  Jesus.  He 
is  the  Son  on  the  ground  of  the  immanence  of  God  the  Father  in  Him,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  Father  to  Him  springing  from  it." 

Son  of  Man  is  made  equivalent  to  Messiah  on  the  ground  of  passages  like  i.  51, 
iii  18,  14,  v.  27,  vL  62,  viiL  28,  xii.  84  :  "  the  Messiah,  as  Daniel  beheld  Him 
(according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  prophecy  then  current),  namely,  dwelling  in 
hetven  with  God  and  descended  from  heaven.  The  Evangelist  using  the  name  Son  of 
Man  for  Messiah  just  where  the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  a  heavenly  being,  makes  it 
plain  that  to  him  faith  in  the  heavenly  nature  of  the  Messiah  was  just  as  current  as 
the  word  Son  of  Man  to  describe  such  a  nature."  "The  phrase  'Son  of  Man' 
describes  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  subject  to  God;  but  with  this  designation  is 
inseparably  imited  the  idea,  that  He  dwelt  in  heaven,  came  down  from  heaven,  will 
ucend  and  be  glorified,  and  finally  sit  in  judgment.  Thus,  the  exact  converse  of 
thU  which  the  conmion  opinion  assumes  is  true.    The  designation  of  Jesus  as  Son 
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of  Man  points  directly  to  heaven  and  to  'metaphysics,'  not  the  designation  Son  of 
God." 

(2)  The  discussion  of  the  idea  of  pre-existence  results  in  a  denial  of  actual  pre- 
existence.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  idea  is  always  connected  with  the  Messiah  or 
Son  of  Man,  not  the  Son  of  God  (i.  51,  iii.  14,  viii.  28,  xii.  84,  vi.  62).  The  humanity 
remains  a  fact,  and  no  double  personality  is  suggested.  **  The  Messiah  is  indeed 
man,  but  stiU,  and  indeed  as  man,  before  His  temporal  manifestation  He  dwelt  with 
God."  There  is  no  reference  to  am  ideal  man.  The  following  is  the  explanation 
given :  **  Because  God  calls  forth  history,  fixes  its  aims  and  guides  it,  therefore  every- 
thing stands  before  Him,  and  what  is  to  be  developed  by  Him  as  great  and  lofty  19 
prepared  by  Him  *  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.*  Thus  what  is  afterwi^s  to 
appear  on  earth  is  already  in  heaven,  and  is  the  more  certainly  there  the  greater  and 
loftier  it  is."  This  mode  of  conception  was  at  first  a  way  of  honouring  God ;  after- 
wards it  was  used  to  honour  persons  and  things.  In  the  age  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  it  was  applied  to  the  Messiah.  **  The  Messiah,  who  as  man  will  be  bom 
from  men,  dwells  alrea.dy  with  God  in  heaven.  •  •  •  .  How  any  one,  who  will  be 
bom  as  man,  can  already  dwell  with  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  msa  did 
not  ask,  because  they  did  not  philosophize,  but  desired  to  glorify  God  and  the 
Messiah  by  such  modes  of  expression.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Messiah  had 
come  and  not  appeared  at  once  in  glory,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  tiiat  He  will  be 
glorified  (John  xii.  28,  xiii.  81),  that  as  He  came  from  heaven.  He  has  gone  back  to 
heaven,  in  order  to  return  to  judgment."  "There  are  no  sayings  about  pre-ezistenoe 
in  the  sense  now  attached  to  the  word ;  for  they  do  not  assert  that  Jesus  existed  aa 
a  Divine  spiritual  being  (as  A67ot  tf<ra/Mrot)  before  His  earthly  existence,  but  th^ 
transfer  the  entire  man  to  the  pre-worldly  time  with  God."    This  is  plain  enough. 

Dr.  Hamack,  however,  candidly  acknowledges  that  there  are  some  passages 
where  the  idea  of  pre-existence  is  more  prominent,  and  where  it  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  the  above  methods,  as  i.  80,  iii.  81,  viii.  28,  and  especially  viii.  58.  The 
further  explanation  cannot  be  called  successful.  *'The  solenmity  with  which  it 
is  introduced  and  used  to  solve  a  difficulty  shows  that  the  thought  it  contains  was 
not  merely  a  makeshift  to  the  author,  but  was  a  decisive  point  in  his  faith  in  Josus. 
It  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  has  alleged  not  merely  an  ideal 
pre-existence  of  Jesus,  but  a  real  existence  with  God.  B^  he  has  neither  connected 
this  real  pre-existence  with  the  name  of  Son,  nor  has  he  said  how  it  is  to  be  exactly 
conceived.  Those  who  assert  the  former,  and  also  explain  the  nature  of  the 
pre-existence,  import  into  the  texts  what  is  not  to  be  found  there.  Only  one  thing 
can  be  said,  that  the  sayings  about  the  pre-existence  cohere  with  the  Evangelist's 
antithesis  of  above  and  below,  heaven  and  earth,  spirit  and  flesh,  God  and  the  world. 
But  we  must  here  guard  against '  metaphysical '  explanations.  The  pre-existence  of 
the  Son  is  to  the  author  the  self-evident  conclusion  from  the  foots  that  He  is  the  sent 
of  God,  and  that  He  is  not  from  the  world.  It,  therefore,  contains  no  more 
than  what  lies  in  these  two  facts,  but  puts  into  complete,  conscious  expression  what 
they  contain.  Here  is  no  twilight,  no  dissolving  of  time  into  eternity;  rather  the 
Evangelist  definitely  takes  Jesus  back  into  eternity,  thus  removing  Him  from  the 
antithesis  ruling  earthly  existence."  The  writer  then  tries  to  establish  a  partial 
parallel  between  Christ  and  believers,  who  are  also  said  to  be  '*  of  God  "  (viii.  47),  not 
"  of  the  world  " ;  to  be  first  God's,  and  then  given  to  the  Son  (xvii.  6) ;  but  confesses 
that  **  Jesus  is  from  eternity  that  with  God  which  they  are  to  become  through  Win 
and  are  already  only  proleptically."  **  But  if  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  in  this  sense 
s  a  feature  in  the  fourth  Gospel  distinguishing  it  from  all  others,  if  they  are  only 
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9uh  specie  aiemitfUis  what  He  w,  here  also  it  is  tme  that  Jesns  is  what  He  is  from 
eternity  as  this  Jesus.  In  this  oonneotion  also  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  twofold 
element  in  Him,  a  Divine  and  a  human  nature.  But,  what  is  still  more  important, 
there  is  no  hint  that  the  Evangelist  saw  any  riddle  or  problem  here ;  he  judges  not 
by  the  impressions  of  space  and  time,  but  by  the  import.  EDls  only  *  metaphysics  *  is 
found  in  vi.  13,  68.  For  this  very  reason  he  has  no  occasion  for  speculative 
reasoning.  He  is  certain  that  He  who  speaks  Gk>d's  words  is  Himself  spirit  and  life, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  God  and  to  eternity.*' 

(8)  The  writer  then  examines  the  sense  in  which  "  the  Word  *'  (Logos)  is  used  in 
the  Gospel  apart  from  the  Prologue.  It  occurs  thirty-six  times,  and  is  never  applied 
to  Christ.  Of  course,  no  one  questions  this  fact.  But  how  this  prevents  the  term 
being  used  in  a  personal  sense  in  the  Prologue  we  do  not  see. 

(4)  According  to  another  line  of  teaching,  the  Father's  working  is  sharply  dis- 
^ngmshed  from  that  of  the  Son,  in  witnessing  (v.  87),  drawing  to  the  Son  (vi.  44)^ 
&0.  This  is  said  to  show  that  in  the  Evangelist's  eyes  the  Father  and  Son,  despite 
all  unily  of  nature  as  light,  life,  and  truth,  are  **  two  really  different  subjects  "  (v.  17). 

In  summing  up  this  part  of  the  discussion.  Dr.  Hamack  holds  it  equally  wrong 
to  8at>poBe  that  the  fourth  Gospel  makes  the  "consciousness  of  Jesus"  either 
"slowly  human"  or  "Divine,"  or  "a  Divine  one."  These  questions  do  not  exist 
lor  the  Evangelist.  The  Gospel*  apart  from  the  Prologue  (i.  1-18),  would  never 
snggert  the  identity  of  Jesus  with  the  Alexandrine  or  any  other  personified  Divine 
Logoe.  The  Gospel  alone  does  not  directly  answer  the  question  whether  Jesus  is 
God  or  man.  Its  standpoint  is  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  Messiah,  while  leaving 
the  Jewi^  conception  iox  behind.  "  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  meets  us  in 
the  Gospel,  whether  He  is  called  •  Son  of  Man,'  •  Son,'  or  *  Son  of  God,'  is  not  of 
the  worid,  but  from  God ;  but  He  would  not  be  Son  of  Man,  &c.,  unless  He  were 
bom^'-t.e.,  man.  He  reveals  the  Father  by  His  words,  discourses,  acts,  and  demands 
to  be  honoured  as  God  because  He  is  one  with  Him.  But  His  relation  to  God 
rests  on  the  will  of  the  Father,  on  His  endowment  and  unity  of  will  with  the 
Father.  Just  for  this  reason  He  must  be  described  as  man.  But  in  holy  reverence 
the  Evangelist  has  never  said  this  plainly,  because  he  requires  tiiat  this  Saviour 
be  known  and  judged  by  the  spirit  of  life  proceeding  from  Him.  Only  thus  does 
he  himself  know  Him.  Holding  to  this  position,  he  must  be  utterly  unintelligible 
to  all  Greeks  and  all  who  seek  and  inquire  as  they  do."  His  standpoint  is  simply 
practicaL  He  knows  nothing  of  the  "  natinre  "  of  Christ,  of  which  a  Greek  would 
think,  but  steadfastly  closes  his  eyes  to  such  questic;ns.  His  answer  on  such  points 
is  uneatisfactory,  looked  at  from  the  Greek  standpoint,  but  satisfactory  from  that  of 
Jewish  thought  and  practical  religion.  "  Religion  seeks  a  tangible  Saviour,  in  whom 
it  becomes  certain  of  God,  and  through  whom  it  experiences  God's  working ;  every* 
thing  else  is  indifferent  to  it.  All  those  who  looked  for  a  Messiah  expected  a  man 
who  should  realize  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  in  Jehovah's  strength.  In  this  sense  the 
religious  standpoint  of  the  Evangelist  is  the  realized,  hope  of  Israel,  perfected  by  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  purified  and  raised  into  the  absolute  religion.  The 
Evuigelirt  could  therefore  set  himself  no  higher  task  than  to  produce  the  faith  that 
Jesos  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  But,  of  course,  by  Messiah  he  understood, 
both  extensively  and  intensively,  something  very  different  from  what  the  Jews  under- 
stood by  this  idea." 

(2)  The  Prologue  (i.  1-18)  is  next  discussed.  First  of  all,  every  attempt  to  sever  the 
Frcdogue  from  the  Gospel,  or  omit  portions  of  it,  must  be  resisted,  "  however  difficult 
t  may  be  to  define  the  connection  " ;  the  agreement  in  decisive  points  is  too  dose  to 
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allow  separation.  Dr.  Hamack  is  strongly  convinced  that  the  Logos-idea  is  of 
Alexandrian  origin.  *'  The  Logos,  here  introduced,  is  the  Logos  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  the  Logos  of  Philo.  There  is  nothing  in  the  first  five  verses  which  a  Jewish 
philosopher  of  Alexandria  could  not  have  written ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  utteriy 
unknown  to  us  that  any  hut  an  Alexandrian  philosopher  could  so  write  about  the  year 
100."  We  give  the  material  parts  of  the  exposition  without  the  minute  analysis  of 
the  verses  which  follows.  We  confess  the  difficulty  of  understanding  much  that  is 
said  in  consistency  with  what  has  preceded. 

<*  The  Evangelist  begins  by  putting  the  Alexandrian  Logos-idea  at  the  head,  and 
continues  this  idea,  making  it  the  subject  of  the  narrative.  A  comparison  of  vers.  1 
and  18,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Prologue,  supplies  an  important  key  for  under- 
standing it.  The  opening  says  that  the  Logos  is  *  God,*  and  in  the  beginning  of  all 
existence,  t.0.,  before  all  existence,  stood  in  a  living  relation  to  God.     The  close  puts 

(1)  the  visible  Deus  unigenUiis  (or  the  filius  unicus)  in  the  place  of  the  invisible  Logos ; 

(2)  the  return  to  the  boSom  of  the  Father,  and  abiding  there  in  the  place  of  the  phrase, 
'  living  relation  to  God ' ;  (8)  the  statement  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature 
is  now  made  accessible  in  the  place  of  the  saying  respecting  a  supernatural  mystery 
inaccessible  to  human  eye  and  thought.  Obviously  the  beginning  is  written  in 
reference  to  this  final  verse ;  and  when  the  author  concludes  with  it,  in  order  now  to 
pass  over  to  the  narrative  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  it  is  pledn  that,  by  substituting  the 
18th  verse  for  the  1st  and  2nd,  he  has  fulfilled  his  purpose  in  the  Prologue."  But 
the  18th  verse  cannot  be  understood  without  the  17th,  for  which  it  gives  the  reason. 
'*  The  17th  verse  says  that  grace  and  truth,  i,o.,  the  full  knowledge  of  God  in  contrast 
with  the  law  botli  as  to  matter  and  form,  has  come  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  could 
only  come  to  us  through  Him,  because  only  a  manifestation  of  God  Himself  could 
imveil  the  knowledge  of  God  to  human  thought  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  *  God  only* 
begotten,'  is  this  manifestation.  The  final  thought  of  the  Prologue  runs  thus: 
A  historical  person  like  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  has  revealed  and  established  on  the  earth 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  'which  is  in  contrast  with  the  law  in  form  and  matter ; 
He  is,  because  man  has  never  seen  God, '  God,*  uniquely  and  intimately  united  with 
God,  from  whom  He  springs,  to  whom  He  has  returned,  and  with  whom  He  dwells." 

*'  This  closing  exposition  of  the  Prologue  is  really  both  the  headin«af  and  the 
theme  of  the  following  *  Gospel.*  As  the  Logos  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the 
Prologue,  so  also  in  the  Gospel ;  but  what  it  asserts  is  really  expounded  in  the 
following  narrative.  Looked  at  more  closely,  it  contains  in  itself  already  a  proof 
of  the  '  God  only -begotten,*  which  seems  to  make  all  other  proof  superfluous.  If 
it  is  certskin  that  Jesus  Christ  has  brought  the  perfect  Imowledge  of  God,  it  follows 
from  the  premisse.  No  one  has  ever  seen  Grod,  of  strict  necessity  that  He  is  Himself 
Qe6t,  and  since  He  cannot  be  6  6e^,  because  He  is  a  historical  person,  He  must  be 
Qebt  fiopoytPT^.  Thus  vers.  17  and  18  are  complete  in  themselves.**  There  is  the 
following  note  on  the  phrase,  "  God  only-begotten  ** :  "  This  phrase  implies  three 
things :  (1)  the  Divine  nature ;  (2)  distinction  from  God  and  historical  manifestktion ; 
(8)  uniqueness.  The  Divine  nature  follows  from  the  revealing  of  the  truth,  which, 
according  to  the  Gospel,  includes  light,  life,  and  all  blessings ;  the  historical  mani- 
festation is  a  fact ;  the  uniqueness  follows  from  His  leaving  even  Moses  far  behind 
Him.  It  is  certainly  contended — and  this  applies  also  to  the  phrase  '  only-begotten 
Son* — that  the  phrase  involves  historical  manifestation.  But  no  passage  can  be 
shown,  either  in  the  Prologue  or  the  Gospel,  m  which  Jesus  Christ  is  considered  as 
Son  of  God  outside  His  historical  manifestation.**  The  Logos-idea  is  introduced  as 
well  known.    The  object  is  not  to  teach  that  there  is  a  Logos,  but  to  say  what  He  is. 
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The  emphasis  in  ver.  1  is  on  "  in  the  beginning,*'  "  with  God,*'  and  **  God."  Three 
things  are  said  of  Him :  (1)  He  is  God,  and  was  in  the  beginning  with  God ;  (2)  the 
relation  of  the  world,  whioh  He  made,  to  Him  was  a  disturbed  one ;  (3)  He  became 
fledL    The  Gospel  thus  gives  definiteness  to  our  idea,  before  indefinite. 

8.  Let  xis  gather  up  some  of  Dr.  Hamack's  conclusions.  (1)  The  Evangelist 
cannot  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the  Logos -name  to  Jesus;  otherwise,  his 
introduction  must  have  been  different.  (2)  Why  did  he  use  it?  Three  answers 
are  possible.  Either  to  prepare  Hellenistic  readers  to  understand  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  or  to  correct  the  wrong  conceptions  of  the  identity 
o!  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Logos ;  or  to  give  objective  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  pre-existent  and  bom  of  God.  The  two  former  are  not  exclusive  of  each 
other,  and  are  rendered  probable  by  the  Prologue.  At  the  standpoint  of  a  Hellenistic 
reader  the  Prologue  reads  naturally,  advancing  from  the  known  to  the  paradoxical  or 
nx)re  difficult,  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  reverse  way.  And  at  the  same  time  it  looks 
aa  if  the  author,  when  he  sd  carefully  puts  the  Logos  in  the  right  relation  to  God  and 
the  world,  must  have  had  wrong  views  before  his  mind.  The  first  epistle  puts  this 
beyond  doubt.  The  third  possibility  is  only  plausible.  If  it  had  been  the  object,  the 
Prologue  must  have  had  a  different  conclusion  from  vers.  14-18.  Those  addressed 
believed  in  the  Logos ;  no  objective  proof  was  necessary ;  the  question  was  as  to  the 
subject.  The  Gospel,  too,  gives  no  objective  proof  of  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  from  God. 
The  Grospel  does  not  conclude  >^ith  the  sentence,  *'  that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Logos,"  but  "the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.*'  (8)  Not  only  is  the  current 
idea  of  the  Logos  remodelled,  but  the  person  of  Christ  as  "  God  only -begotten " 
is  substituted  for  it.  The  previous  exposition  and  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  show 
this.  Not  that  a  right  is  substituted  for  a  wrong  view ;  but  the  definite  for  the 
indefinite.  "When  the  definite  is  reached,  the  indefinite  disappears,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  Gospel.  (4)  This  being  so,  it  caimot  be  ssdd  that  the  Logos-doctrine  is  a 
"helping  notion,"  or  that  it  brings  the  Johannine  teachings  to  imity.  Not  the 
first,  for  it  is  never  used  as  a  help.  "  It  is  father  supplied  to  the  author,  and 
he  has  used  it  to  lead  into  the  holy  place  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  really  as  an 
introduction."  Not  the  second,  for  the  discourses  of  Jesus  do  not  assume  and 
<ievelop  it.  ^It  reaches  just  to  the  point  where  the  designation  of  the  Redeemer 
as  Jesus  Christ  and  as  '  God  only-begotten '  appears."  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
is  not  based  on  the  idea.  '*  How  a  Logos-doctrine  looks  may  be  seen  from  the 
apologists  of  the  second  century.  How  different  is  their  theory  of  the  world  from  that 
of  the  fourth  Evangelist  1  For  them  only  the  Logos  really  exists,  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  one  of  His  forms  of  manifestation,  if  they  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  mention 
this  form.  For  the  Evangelist,  on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Ood,  exists.  Because  he  has  drawn  grace  and  truth  from  His  fulness,  he  knows 
that  this  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  from  above,  U  rod  OeoO.  Because  he  knows  this,  he 
blows  also  that  this  Jesus  existed  before  He  came.  Just  for  this  reason,  he  can 
^»kB  up  the  speculation  which  others  began  and  identity  Him  with  the  Logos.  But 
he  takes  it  up,  because  he  can  use  it — correcting  and  remodelling  it — as  an  intro- 
dnetkm  to  what  he  has  to  proclaim  about  this  Jesus :  that  He  is  the  Son  of  Ood, 
Certainly,  the  Johannine  theology  has  elements  which  cure  not  historically  intelligible 
without  recourse  to  Hellenism ;  but  whoever  makes  the  Logos-doctrine  the  key  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  must  first  abstract  from  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel 
s  leries  of  questions  and  problems,  which  the  Evangelist  himself  either  did  not 
pot  or  answered  otherwise  than  with  the  help  of  that  doctrine.  He  did  not  put 
them,  because  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  was  not  to  him  a 
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metaphydoal  problem,  and  because  he  could  assert  the  being  from  God  and  pre> 

existence  about  TTim  without  falling  into  philosophical  scruples The 

Evangelist  has  not  called  the  'Word*  the  'Son,'  but  he  has  so  called  Jesas,  and 
has  prepared  for  this  designation  by  the  other,  'the  Word.'"  (5)  According  to 
Hamack,  also,  the  sentence,  "  The  Word  became  flesh,^  is  not  the  ruling  thought 
of  the  Gospel,  as  is  often  supposed.  Its  position  is  due  to  later  controversies,  which 
insensibly  influence  our  reading  of  the  Gospel.  The  dominant  thought  is  rather, 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  from  above";  "  The  Son  was  with  God  and  came  from 
God."  "  The  declaration,  The  Word  became  flesh,  is  neither  the  explanation  of 
that  thought,  nor  does  he  repeat  the  ideas  involved  in  it  (he  uses  others  in  part), 
nor  does  he  follow  it  up  in  any  direction ;  whilst,  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  was  aimply 
compelled  by  his  premisses  to  formulate  it  once.  From  the  premisses,  *  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Logos,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  historical  manifestation  which  we  have 
seen,*  *  The  Word  beccune  flesh  *  followed  of  necessity,  especially  when  there  were 
ahready  those  who  divided  the  Bedeemer*8  personaUty,  acknowledging  indeed  the 
Logos  in  it,  but  not  fully  identifying  this  Logos  with  the  historical  manifestation. 
Nowhere  does  the  fourth  Evangelist  exhibit  anything  of  the  amazed  impression  made 
on  a  later  age  by  the  saying,  '  The  Word  became  flesh ' ;  nowhere  does  he  present 
any  formula  deduced  from  it.  Lrenseus's  dictum, '  He  became  what  we  are  that  we 
may  become  what  He  is,*  does  not  lie  in  his  range  of  vision.  He  has  a  aunilar 
thought,  but  it  runs  very  differently :  '  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are,  that  the 
love  with  which  Thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them  and  I  in  them.'" 

*'  The  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  is  not  the  key  to  understanding  the  Gospel,  hot 
prepares  Hellenistic  readers  for  it.  It  joins  on  to  a  well-known  figure,  the  Logos, 
revises  and  re-models  it,  implicitly  contesting  mistaken  Christologies,  in  order  to 
substitute  for  it  Jesus  Christ,  God  only-begotten,  or  to  exhibit  it  as  this  Jesus  Christ. 
From  the  moment  when  this  is  done  the  Logos-idea  is  dropped.  The  author  now  onlifl 
speaks  of  Jesus  in  order  to  establish  the  faith  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  qf  God. 
This  faith  has  for  its  chief  article  the  confession,  that  Jesus  springs  from  God  and  frcrn^ 
heaven ;  but  the  author  is  far  from  any  attempt  to  bring  about  this  oonfesskm  oti 
cosmological  and  philosophical  grounds.  On  the  ground  of  His  testimony  to  Himself^ 
and  because  He  has  brought  complete  knowledge  of  God  and  life — purely  supematoral^ 
Divine  blessings — Jesus,  according  to  the  Gospel,  proves  Himself  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God.*' 

"  A  thought  once  uttered  does  not  always  operate  simply  in  the  direction  an^ 
extent  given  it  by  its  author,  but  by  a  logic  of  its  own  and  its  own  inherent  foroej 
The  thought.  The  Word  became  flesh,  has  had  a  history  which  did  not  begin  in  th^ 
intention  of  the  fourth  Evangelist.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  what  share  the  Prologa^ 
of  the  Gospel  had  in  spreading  and  shaping  the  Logos-doctrine  in  the  Church,  as  al8<i 
we  do  not  know  who  first  identified  the  Messiah  Jesus  and  the  Logos  ;  but  even  in  th« 
second  century  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  without  influence  on  the  reception  ad 
development  of  the  doctrine,  and  soon  the  Gospel  had  to  be  read  as  to-day  men  thinf 
it  must  be  read,  as  the  Logos-Gospel.  But  in  truth  the  Gospel  contains  no  Logos 
doctrine,  but  it  exhibits  the  Logos  as  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  it  describes 
Him  whom  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian  philosophers  thought  they  knew  as  th< 
eternal  Son  of  God,  who  is  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  we  shall  ever  have  abetter  aocotmt  of  the  Christolog^ 
of  the  Ritschl  school,  or  of  the  way  in  which  that  school  imderstands  the  fomrtl 
Gospel,  than  Hamack  here  gives.  It  will  perhaps  be  agreed  that  it  is  easier  to  saj 
what  is  not  than  what  is  the  view  of  that  school  on  these  subjects.    The  combinatioi 
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In  the  foregoing  article  of  high  praise  of  the  Gospel  with  disintegrating  criticism  is 
remarkable. 

Was  Tuebb  a  Pbbsokal  Piett  in  Eabueb  Isbabl  ?  By  Dr.  F.  ScHNEOEBSf ank, 
Leipzig  {J^eus  Kirchl,  Zeitschrift,  1898,  No.  2). — "  Psalm  xviii.  is  to  be  understood 
throughoin  figuratively,  not  literally;  the  speaking  I  is  the  community,  which 
expects,  as  a  reward  of  its  innocence  and  piety,  the  establishing  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  by  a  theophany  and  the  universal  rule  of  Israel  thus  assured.  These  words 
of  Gomill  (Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.,  S.  119)  take  us  into  the  heart  of  what  is  at  present 
a  burning  question  of  Old  Testament  research.  A  thoroughly  Bibhco -^/^oZo^a^ 
question  emerges  out  of  critical  labour,  and  we  may  rejoice  in  the  mere  fact.  The 
issue  is  nothing  less  than  this :  Can  there  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  a 
believing  relation  of  an  Israelite  as  an  individual  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  revelation  ? 
We  have  hitherto  assumed  this ;  we  have  regarded  it  as  no  unhistorical  proceeding  to 
ascribe  to  an  earlier  Israelite  an  attitude  of  soul  which  put  into  his  lips,  as  his 
personal  confession,  the  words :  *  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me ;  because  He 
is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved  *  (Ps.  xvi.  8).  This  is  expressly  denied  by 
the  modems;  they  think  they  have  been  driven,  in  the  course  of  literary  and 
historical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  opposite  view,  namely,  that  the  nation 
stands  in  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  the  individual  is  pious  only  in  so  far  as 
he  belongs  to  the  nation  and  participates  in  the  traditional  or  prescribed  acts  and 
duties  of  religion,  0.^.,  the  feasts ;  subjectively  pious,  indeed,  but  not  when  he  tests, 
seeks  to  gain,  affirms  hi$  ovm  salvation,  hia  own  drawing  to  God  in  repentance  and 
bUh  (ikere  was  no  such  thing  yet),  but  when  the  nation's  need  is  his,  t'^e  nation's 
deUverance  his,  the  nation's  great  future  hope  his.  In  Smend  (Stade's  ZdUchr.  viii.) 
this  has  led  to  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms  stcmding  in  conscious  opposition  to  all 
earlier  expositi<m ;  this  may  be  seen  at  once  in  the  ^st  Psalm :  The  man  of  whom 
it  is  said,  *  Blessed  is  he  who  walks  not,*  &c.,  is  the  commii/ivity,  or  congregation ; 
tiierefore  this  Psalm  stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection  to  be  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
eommunity  (of  course,  community  of  a  later  date)  I  Gomill  speaks  indeed  of  *  circles 
which  cherished  a  piety  after  the  pattern  of  the  Psalms,'  but  who,  according  to  him, 
^  speaker  in  the  Psalms  is,  we  have  just  seen  by  the  example  of  Ps.  xviii.  In  the 
aame  way,  in  the  case  of  the  Song  of  the  Bow  (2  Sam.  i.),  that  undoubtedly  *  genuine 
reHc  of  David's  poetic  activity,'  he  emphasizes  the  '  entire  absence  of  the  religious 
element.'" 

The  writer  proceeds  to  test  this  statement  about  2  Sam.  i.  "  I  should  think  the 
religious  element  was  obvious  enough  in  ver.  20 :  '  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,'  &c.  Certainly, 
not  in  the  personal  sense,  but  in  the  general,  national  sense.  To  David  it  is  a  bitter 
thought  that  triumphal  songs  will  be  heard  among  the  heathen,  all  in  scorn  of  Israel 
and  of  Oodf  on  whose  revelation  this  nation  lives.  But  the  question  is  only  whether 
Each  a  piety,  restricted  as  yet  to  the  national  limits,  must  not,  when  the  experiences 
were  of  a  personal  kind,  have  borne  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  personal  relation  to 
Jdiovah,  in  the  first  case,  of  course,  in  those  who  were  naturally  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  others,  and  therefore  according  to  all  that  we  know  of  him  in 
Darid.  An  eminent  example  in  every  sense  is  2  Sam.  vii.  Inward  piety  must  be 
ificribed  to  him  if  only  on  account  of  his  words  in  ver.  2 :  '  Behold,  I  dwell  in  a  house 
d  cedar,  and  the  ark  of  God  dwells  imder  curtains.'  The  opposite  of  everything 
Miifical  lies  in  these  words ;  they  do  not  sound  like  the  outcome  of  a  cool,  politic 
•Qosideration.  The  national  element  is  not  concealed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  tho 
tuning-point  of  the  matter.  How  can  it  be  fitting  that  the  king  should  have  a  weli- 
hoilt  palace  (chap.  v.  11),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that  sign  of 
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Jehovah's  presence  among  His  people,  remain  in  a  tent  (vi.  17),  since  the  king'fl 
highest  distinction  is  to  be  permitted  to  dwell  at  the  Lord's  right  hand  (Ps.  ex.  1)^ 
But  it  is  elevated  into  a  personal  attitude  of  soul  to  God ;  in  connection  with  the 
temporal  statement  of  ver.  1,  which  is  not  meant  to  be  a  mere  date :  '  When  now  the 
king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  from  his  enemies  roundabout,' 
we  get  the  impres^on  of  overflowing  thankfulness  in  David  to  Him  who  had  brotigfat 
him  to  such  a  position  ;  he  is  ashamed,  God's  goodness  humbles  him ;  by  building  a 
permanent  abode  he  will  satisfy  an  inner  craving,  and  remove  a  state  of  things  whicb 
he  feels  to  be  unworthy !  On  this  it  is  to  be  further  observed :  his  eicperience  is  not 
quite  that  of  a  simple  Israelite  who  feels  that  he  has  been  graciously  led  by  God; 
what  God  has  done  to  him  He  has  done  to  him  as  the  head  of  His  people ;  here  also 
the  national  medium  is  seen.  But  through  this  veil  the  rudiment  of  a  truly  personal 
relation  appears. 

"  And  is  it  not  still  more  decisively  seen  in  the  conduct  of  David  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  ark  in  chap.  vi.  ?  We  read  there  how  David  according  to  old  custom 
dances  before  the  Lord  ;  how  on  this  account  he  is  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  his  wife, 
Michal,  and  how  he  replies  by  a  joyous  assertion  of  his  inner  attitude  to  God  and  of 
pious  custom.  I  will  be  vile  in  my  eyes ;  with  intention  and  delight  I  have  flayed 
before  Jehovah,  who  has  done  so  great  things  for  me — ^if  thy  moral  feeling  is  difierent, 
leave  me  mine !  We  see  also  that  historically  attested  indications  are  not  wan^ 
that  a  different  attitude  might  be  taken.  In  Michal  proud  contempt  for  popular 
custom  is  stronger  than  gratitude  to  Jehovah;  she  shows  want  of  piety.  David,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  glad  to  feel  and  show  himself  one  with  the  people  in  devotion  to 
Jehovah.  And  this  history  in  2  Sam.  vi.,  according  to  Comill,  is  •  very  old,'  even,  in 
his  opinion,  a  well-transmitted  narrative  standing  near  the  events ! 

'*  Let  us  go  still  farther  back.  1  Sam.  iv.,  belonging  to  the  second  oldest  soorce 
of  1  Sam.,  contains  the  glorious  history  of  Eli's  daughter-in-law,  the  wife  of  Hiindifts. 
She  was  with  child;  she  hears  the  news,  that  the  ark  of  God  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  Phinehas  and  Hophni  are  slain ;  her  pangs  come  on  her, 
she  dies ;  but  in  her  last  conflict,  when  the  women  about  her  try  to  comfort  her  by 
saying,  *  Thou  hast  brought  a  son  into  the  world,'  she  puts  all  her  remaining  strength 
into  a  mournful  song  on  her  child  ;  the  song  has  but  two  words ;  it  is  the  name  she 
gives  her  child,  and  runs — I-chabod,  the  glory  is  no  more ;  for,  she  added,  the  glory 
is  gone  from  Israel,  for  the  ark  of  God  is  taken.  Unless  the  beginnings  of  personal 
piety  are  apparent  here  in  the  entire  devotion  of  a  soul  to  the  fate  of  the  people^ 
and  this  in  a  woman — ^all  moral  and  religious  states  of  transition  must  be  denied. 

'*  To  a  woman,  Hannah,  the  song  1  Sam.  is  ascribed ;  a  woman,  mother  of  Moses, 
is  called  Jochebed,  Jehovah  is  glory ;  of  a  woman,  Rebekah,  in  Gen.  xxiv.  an  act  is 
told  which  can  only  be  explained  as  a  cheerful,  obedient  compliance  with  Jehovah's 
will ;  it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  women  were  expected  to  exert  influence  in  the 
direction  of  a  right  attitude  to  Jehovah,  which  must  then,  through  the  natural 
temperament  of  women,  have  taken  a  leaning  to  the  personal,  however  much  the 
national  form  and  limit  remained.  And  by  what  means  under  Divine  leading  was  the 
actual  deeping  into  the  personal  brought  about  ?  We  see  no  course  open  but  to  say : 
through  the  men,  who  heard  a  revelation  like,  'The  Lord  looks  at  the  heart,' the 
prophets,  Samuel's  saying,  '  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,'  Nathan's  still  more 
personal  saying,  *  Thou  art  the  man,'  just  the  work  and  the  significance  of  these 
older  prophets  needed  a  new,  more  thorough  exposition.  We  have  only  sought  to 
raise  a  brief  protest  against  'lowering  the  level  of  the  pre-Exilio  religion  of  tha 
people  of  Israel.' " 
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Dr.  H.  Holtzmakn  on  Harnaok  {ZeiUclir.f.  wiasetuch,  T/woZo^itf,  1893,  No.  4). 
—In  Hilgenfeld*8  periodical  Dr.  Holtzmann  reviews  the  article  of  Hamack 
STunmarized  above.  It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  heajr  one  leader  of 
advanced  criticism  on  another.  While  agreeing,  no  doubt,  in  the  final  interpretation 
to  be  put  on  John's  Gk>8pel,  Holtzmann  traverses  each  one  of  the  new  positions  taken 
np  by  Prof.  Hamack. 

1.  Hamack  limits  the  force  of  the  designation  "  Son,"  "  Son  of  God,"  to  Christ's 
historical  manifestation.  Holtzmann,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  with  those,  both  of 
the  orthodox  and  critical  side,  who  find  in  the  term  the  idea  of  identity  of  nature  or 
origin  within  the  Godhead.  The  use  of  **  Son  "  in  iii.  17,  and  of  "  only -begotten  Son  " 
in  vers.  16  and  18,  shows  that  the  two  terms  are  identical  in  meaning,  the  shorter 
form  being  Christ's,  the  longer  the  Evangelist's.  Of  course,  there  are  not  wanting 
orthodox  expositors  who  refer  the  term  Son  to  the  historical  Christ.  Thus,  Luthardt 
explains  it  of  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  with  the  Father  founded  on  His  origin  from  God. 
Holtzmann  quotes  Eostlin,  Hilgenfeld,  Scholten,  Pfieiderer,  Lipsius,  as  agreeing  with 
Olshausen,  Godet,  Meyer,  Keil  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  although,  no  doubt,  the 
fomzer  would  explain  it  of  ideal,  the  latter  of  real  existence. 

Holtzmann  observes  that,  with  John's  "being  in  God,"  derived  causally  from 
"  being  from  God  "  (1  John  v.  9),  and  this  again  from  "  begotten  of  God  '*  (1  John  iv.  7), 
we  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Johannine  "  mysticism,*'  which  must  not  be  resolved  by 
the  aid  of  the  Pauline  legal  "  adoption  *'  into  mere  figure.  Nor  must  the  "  seed  of 
God "  (1  John  iii.  9)  be  explained  by  the  "word  of  God  "  (1  Peter  i.  23).  Numerous 
passages  in  the  first  Epistle  (ii.  29,  iv.  7,  v.  1,  4,  18)  show  how  the  idea  is  to  be 
understood.  "The  Johannine  'birth  from  above*  is  indeed  in  substance  akin 
to  *  regeneration  *  (Titus  iii.  5),  and  '  begotten  again '  (1  Peter  i.  8, 28),  perhaps  based 
on  the  latter.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  from  the  ideas  mentioned  in  this,  that 
tiiese  look  back  to  a  psist  state  that  is  to  be  transformed,  and  heiice  lay  the  stress 
on  the  renewing  in  the  birth ;  whereas  John,  so  far  as  di^uOep  means  'from  above^* 
takes  into  view  the  origin  of  those  who  are  ^«  tCp  Ayv  (viii.  28),  the  mode  of  their 
generation,  but  when  it  means  '  again '  merely  refers  to  the  beginning  of  life  already 
found  in  the  first  birth."  "John  is  the  pioneer  for  those  theological  lines  of 
thought  which  recognize  a  fertilizing  of  the  human  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  virtue  of 
which  more  is  made  of  man,  far  greater  things  take  place  in  man,  than  the  idea  of  a 
natural  being,  however  high  his  standing,  would  ever  admit."  We  need  not  pursue 
foriher  Holtzmann's  own  exposition. 

2.  Holtzmann  also  questions  the  position  that  no  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
second  part  of   "only-begotten"  (fiwoyey-fji),    Harnack  translates  by  "only-bom." 
It  is  shown  that  the  word  has  both  shades  of  meaning,  "  only-begotten  **  and  "  only- 
bom  "  (John  i.  18).    The  use  of  /twoyevijs  instead  of  Paul's  wfMardTOKos  (Bom.  viii.  29  ; 
CoL  i  15)  confirms  this.    Both  indeed  express  the  thought  of  some  relation,  but 
the  relation  to  the  creature  is  less  conspicuous  in  John's  than  in  Paul's  phrase. 
"The  &>urth   Evangelist  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of  a  Son  beside  whom  the 
Father  has  no  other,  or  none  else  like  the  Father.     Although  the   phrase   ser\'es 
to  raise  the  *  only-begotten  .one '  absolutely  above  the  level  of  the  *  children  of  God  * 
(ooly  this  phrase,  but  not  the  equivalent  '  sons  of  God,'  which  on  the  contrary  is 
used  only  in  the  singular  and  reserved   for  Christ  alone,  is  therefore  taken  from 
Paolinism),  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  withdraw  Him  from  all  comparison  with 
them.     Rather  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  is  discernible  even  in  John,  corre- 
Bponding  to  the  Synoptist  connection  between  '  sons  of  God  *  and  the  Son  pre- 
^Qunently.  •  •  •  •  The  process  of  generation,  which  produces  children  of  God  in 
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abundance,  will  be  carried  out  once  in  perfectly  normal  order  and  with  pertei>'tilj 
normal  result.  This  perfection  of  begetting,  the  uniqueness  of  the  relatioQsbip 
existing  between  God  and  this  absolutely  normal  result  of  the  process,  is  exhibited 
in  the  name  *  only-begotten.'  The  possibility  of  such  a  master- work,  tiie  crown 
of  Gk)d*s  creative  activity,  is  only  understood  in  the  context  of  the  Prologue,  that 
the  Logos,  who  everywhere  appears  as  mediator  (L  8),  has  effected  somethmg  in 
this  case  unique  of  its  kind — He  Himself  '  became  flesh  *  (i.  14).  If  elsewhere  He 
only  works  on  creation,  He  this  time  places  Himself  in  the  created  world ;  He  is, 
BO  to  speak,  His  own  product,  and  as  such  is  called  '  the  only-begotten.*  If  on  such 
a  background  of  thought  the  origin  and  use  of  our  phrase  appears  intelligible,  il  is 
also  evident  that  the  idea  of  '  Son '  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  that  of  Logos, 
but  only  denotes  that  final  stage  of  the  movement  at  which  the  Logos  above  history 
becomes  a  historical  being.  He  now  lives  In  the  form  of  a  human  consciousness 
knowing  itself  one  with  God.  The  begetting  of  a  self -consciousness,  sach  as  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Johannine  discourses  of  Christ,  is  the  last  act  of  the  work  of  the  Logos 
in  the  world.**  We  do  not  wonder  that  Holtzmann  goes  on  to  argue  at  length  in 
favour  of  Hamack*s  exclusion  from  the  term  "  only-begotten  "  of  all  reference  to  any 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  the  pre-temporal  generation  of  the  eternal  Son. 

8.  Holtzmann  differs  further  from  Hamack  in  his  suggestion  that  the  idea  of 
pre-existence  is  connected  with  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  If  so,  he  says,  it  is 
strange  that  the  idea  does  not  appear  in  the  Synoptists  in  the  same  connection.  The 
pre-existence  is,  in  fact,  already  implied  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  Logos  (L  1).  It  is 
thence  transferred  to  the  historical  Messiah.  Holtzmaim  thinks  that  a  comparison 
of  passages  like  i.  18,  iii.  18,  vi.  88, 88, 46,  precludes  the  assertion  that  the  Evangelist 
has  not  connected  a  real  pre-existence  vdth  God  with  the  name  of  Son.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, to  him  Jesus,  as  a  historical  manifestation,  is  the  Son  absolutely,  because  the 
eternal  relation  of  Logos  stands  behind  the  historical  manifestation.  To  him  the  phrase, 
which  links  itself  historically  with  the  Messiah -idea,  is  explained  and  glorified  in  the  light 

of  the  latter The   name  *Son  of  God*  is  not  to  be  understood  merely  as  a 

Messianic  title  of  honour,  but  can  only  be  understood,  without  infringement  of  Christ's 
testimony  in  the  entire  Gospel,  of  the  Divine  Being,  whose  relation  to  God  and  the 
world  has  been  already  stated  in  the  Prologue."  For  the  rest,  to  Holtzmann,  as  to 
Hamack,  Son  of  God  and  Messiah  cure  equivalent. 

4.  Holtzmann  also  questions  the  statement  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "  Logos-Gx)spel.**  The  fact  that  Logos  is  ilsed  in  the  course  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  ordinary  sense  or  senses,  of  which  so  much  is  made,  really  makes  no 
difference.  "  On  the  map  of  a  spiritual  territory  it  may  happen  that  two  places  bear 
the  same  name ;  but  they  lie  in  different  districts,  and  we  do  not  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  the  one  when  we  come  to  describe  the  second.  A  poem,  which  in  the 
preface  speaks  of  the  'spirit'  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  professes  to  be  written  in  this 

*  spirit,*  is  not  untrue  to  itself,  if  here  and  there  in  the  narrative  a  *  spirit'  and 

*  spirits '  play  a  part." 
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Tee  Inspiration  of  the  Biblb.  By  A.  Bouyieb  (Bevue  ChriHenne),  —  Few 
sabjects  force  themselves  on  our  attention  in  the  present  day  with  more  pertinacity 
than  that  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  presence  and  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  inspiration  comes  from  spirit  (spiritus,  iri'eOjaa),  which  properly 
signifies  breath.  Bo  close  is  the  connection  between  the  two,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  compared,  in  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus,  to  the  wind, 
of  which  we  do  not  know  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes.  It  is  therefore 
1  figurative  expression,  and,  like  all  such  when  applied  to  things  of  the  spiritual 
order,  it  only  imperfectly  sets  forth  the  underlying  idea.  The  action  of  a  breath 
is  external — it  passes  over  the  skin,  it  travels  through  an  organ -pipe ;  and  so,  too 
often  inspiration  has  been  regarded  as  something  that  is  external  and  superhimian 
in  its  operations.  The  Bible,  it  is  true,  has  supplied  a  corrective  to  this  mis- 
conception in  the  very  multiplicity  of  the  figures  it  uses  for  describing  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  history  of  creation  the  Spirit  is  compared  to  a 
brooding  dove,  by  its  kindly  warmth  kindling  the  germs  of  life ;  and  the  figure 
ii  recalled  in  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  about  to  bring  forth  a  new  moral  world.  Again,  it  is  compared 
to  a  spring  of  living  water,  to  the  sap  which  flows  from  the  vine -stock  to  the 
branches,  and  to  a  fire  which  both  illuminates  and  cleanses;  while  the  tongues 
of  fire  alighting  on  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  are  a  vivid  symbol  of  that  fervid 
eloquence  which  was  about  to  convert  the  world.  So  varied  are  the  manifestations 
of  the  power  of  that  Spirit  which  operates  within  the  soul,  and  makes  itself  felt 
in  and  through  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  of  its  presence  in  the  Scriptures 
^t  we  have  now  to  speak.  The  reality  of  the  fact,  and  the  nature  of  it,  will 
engage  our  attention. 

A  fact  is  not  proved  by  reasoning,  but  shows  itself ;  it  is  attested  by  trustworthy 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  inspiration,  the  fact  is  proved  by  a  twofold  testimony — 
that  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  and  that  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in 
its  estimate  of  their  writings  and  the  impressions  it  has  received  from  them.  The 
prophetic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  full  consciousness  of  their  mission 
and  calling.  They  feel  and  account  themselves  the  interpreters  of  God — arrested, 
possessed,  and  impelled  by  a  religious  conviction  which  they  wish  to  spread  abroad. 
They  present  themselves  as  the  messengers  of  God,  and  speak  in  His  name.  They 
tell  us  of  special  crises  in  their  lives,  and  of  prophetic  dreams  or  visions ;  but  they 
do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  these,  they  rather  treat  them  as  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  canonical  prophets  are  quite  aware  that  the  false  prophets  have  similar 
experiences.  And  in  New  Testament  times  the  Apostles  do  not  overvalue  the 
merely  external  manifestations  of  inspiration.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  we  see  how  St.  Paul 
estimates  the  extraordinary  gifts  so  highly  valued  in  Corinth,  and  how  he  prefers 
to  ihe  ecstatic  speaking  with  tongues  the  simple  and  persuasive  word.  A  very 
significant  circumstance  in  the  experience  of  the  prophets  is  their  internal  struggles. 
^Rmtb  is  confilct  between  the  Divine  will  and  the  human ;  the  man  is  afraid,  or 
timid,  or  divided  between  the  Spirit  which  urges  him  on  and  the  fiesh  which  holds 
Ittm  bacL  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  cries,  "  His 
vord  was  in  mine  heart,  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
vith  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  contain.**    St.  Paul  in  his  turn  says,  "  Necessity 
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is  laid  npon  me :  yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  (Gospel.**  The  propbts, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  alwayafeel  themselre^  able  for  their  .ta&]( ;  they  are  strengthened 
and  endowed  with  energies  of  conscience,  will,  and  lore  needed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it.  Who  can  have  animated  such  lives,  dictated  such  words,  but  ^e  Spirit 
of  God  ? 

The  second  testimony  is  that  of  the  religions  consciousness — the  testimony 
rendered  by  the  Spirit  of  God  who  is  in  the  believer  to  the  Spirit  of  God  who  is 
in  the  Bible.  The  representation  given  by  prophets  and  Apostles  of  the  govemmeot 
of  the  world  by  God — of  His  supreme,  imchanging  rule,  teucipered  by  His  righteous- 
ness and  His  mercy — and  the  passionate  feelings  of  adoration,  penitence,  and  love 
they  express  are  full  of  a  Divine  life.  And  this  life  the  Bible  imparts— that  is  to 
say,  it  communicates  to  those  who  read  it  the  holy  passions  by  which  it  is  aminated. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  the  religious  consciousness  to 
the  fact  of  inspiration  we  pass  to  the  nature  of  that  inspiration.  It  is  not  the  mere 
transmission  of  a  message — the  carrying  of  a  sealed  letter  by  a  man  who  may  he  deaf 
and  blind,  and  yet  none  the  less  efficient  as  a  messenger.  No ;  the  prophet  is  imbned 
with  the  Divine  thought,  he  apprehends  it,  and  makes  it  his  own,  substance  of  hii 
substance,  and  soul  of  his  soul ;  and  then  with  all  the  energy  of  his  being  he  com- 
municates it,  either  as  a  spoken  or  as  a  written  word.  Inspiration  is  not  only  the  act 
of  God  in  him,  but  also  a  spontaneous  and  voluntary  motion  of  his  whole  personality- 
religious,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical — at  least  so  far  as  visions  and  ecstasies  are 
concerned.  No  infringement  on  human  nature  takes  place  ;  but  a  fuller,  hoUer,  and 
more  perfect  himianity  is  evoked — the  life  of  the  spirit  is  awakened  or  strengthened 
by  communion  with  God.  The  inspiration  which  results  from  this  is  not  something 
magical  and  superhuman,  neither  is  it  always  of  the  same  quality  or  intensity.  It  is 
subject  to  two  conditions — to  that  of  the  epoch  at  which  it  occurs,  and  to  that  of  the 
individuality  of  the  man  on  whom  it  comes.  Revelation — Divine  truth — is  progressive, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  at  such  and  such  an  epoch  a  certain  truth  is  dimly  percep- 
tible to  a  few  enlightened  minds,  which  at  a  later  time  is  common  property,  and  is  clear 
and  intelligible  to  all.  The  great  ones  of  the  earlier  era  are  thus  surpassed  by  com- 
paratively inferior  personages  in  the  era  that  follows.  The  lowliest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  knows  more,  and  is  therefore  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  The  second 
condition  is  that  of  the  individuality  of  the  prophet  or  apostle.  There  is  diversity, 
and  even  inequality,  in  the  gifts  of  inspiration.  The  thoughts  of  some  who  are 
inspired  are  greater  than  those  of  others ;  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  plan  which 
some  possess  is  deeper  than  that  given  to  others.  Surely  the  deutero -Isaiah  surpasses 
in  this  respect  Obadiah  and  Haggai ;  St.  Paul  surpasses  St.  James.  The  mission  of 
Bome  is  local,  temporary,  and  Jewish ;  others,  like  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  have  knowledge  of  the  general  destiny  of  nations  and  of  mankind  afc 
large.  Some  are  poetical  and  others  are  prosaic  in  their  diction  ;  some  are  distinctly 
original,  others  are  imitators  ;  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  priest  or  of  the  layman 
influence  the  form  in  which  this  prophet  or  that  states  his  message.  Individuality  is 
not  suppressed  by  inspiration  ;  it  receives  an  elevation  of  tone,  but  is  not  abolished. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Is  inspiration  confined  to  Israel  and  to  the  Bible? 
My  firm  opinion,  which  is  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  itself,  is  that  it  is  not. 
The  activity  of  the  same  Spirit  which  inspired  the  Bible  has  ever  been  manifest  in  the 
Church  and  in  humanity.  The  prophet  Joel  anticipated  the  coming  of  a  time  when 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  were  then  the  possession  of  a  limited  class,  would  be 
jiuured  out  upon  all — upon  young  and  old,  bond  and  free.  And  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  St.  Peter  announced  that  the  prophecy  had  then  begun  to  receive  its 
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falSImeni  To  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  like  manner,  Jesus  promises  the  Spirit  to  guide, 
and  comfort,  and  teach  all  who  believe  in  Him.  And  the  Apostles  declare  that  the 
Chnrefaes  they  have  founded  have  received  the  Spirit,  that  all  faith  and  life  and  energy 
and  knowledge  are  His  gifts.  It  would  be  arbitrary  in  the  highest  degree  to  assert 
that  inspiration  was  tiie  exclusive  privilege  of  one  nation  of  antiquity — of  the  nation 
wUeh  crucified  Jesus,  and  drove  the  Apostles  out  of  its  community.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  represents  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  active  power  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  Ps.  dv.  speaks  of  that  Spirit  as  the  principle  of  animal  life.  It  can  scarcely  be 
erraneoQs,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  Spirit  as  the  author  of  all  that  is  true  and  noble 
in  the  religions  and  civilizations  of  the  world.  The  Book  of  Exodus  ascribes  to  Him 
the  genius  and  skill  of  the  workmen  who  constructed  the  Tabernacle ;  the  Book  of 
Judges  represents  the  physical  strength  of  Samson  and  the  military  prowess  of  Othniel 
sod  Jephthah  as  proceeding  from  Himv  And  should  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  to  the 
want  source  the  profoundly  religious  genius  of  a  . Michael- Angelo,  a  Guido,  a 
Bach,  a  Handel,  a  Lesueur,  a  Thorwaldsen,  or  a  Schefifer,  or  the  martial  courage 
winch  St.  Louis,  Coligny,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Washington  consecrated  to  holy 
eanses  ?  Ail  that  is  true  and  holy  and  inspiring  must  come  from  the  one  Divine 
sosree;  and  to  desire  to  limit  the  inspiration  of  God  to  one  age  or  people  or  book,  is 
a  load  of  unbelief  in  God — it  is  to  set  bounds  to  His  power  and  love,  and  to  impoverish 
the  worldt  which  is  already  too  sorely  enfeebled  by  the  inroads  of  bid* 


Anthbopoloot,  and  its  Place  in  Dogmatics.  By  Dr.  F.  B.  Daubanton 
{Th^ologtsche  Studien^  11^  jaarg.,  afl.  1,  1898). — If  the  weight  and  importance  of  a 
science  depends  upon  its  object,  then  the  first  place  is  assured  to  anthropology  among 
the  sciences  of  created  things.  The  cosmos  constitutes  a  hierarchically  ordered 
system.  On  all  hands  each  lower  form  of  existence  in  the  economy  of  the  world 
finds  its  destine^ion  and  goal  in  a  higher  form.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion, and  uniting  it  to  a  higher  world,  stands  man.  Man,  in  fact,  exercises  upon 
earth  a  lordship  that  no  other  creature  does.  He  reflects  upon  the  facts  that  slumber 
or  are  active  in  nature.  He  wakens  them  out  of  their  slumber.  He  discovers  the 
laws  to  which  they  are  obedient.  He  takes  advantage  of  both  for  the  attainment  of 
his  ends,  whether  they  be  near  at  hand  or  remote.  The  creature  named  man  is 
miique.  He  is  difierent  from,  and  more  excellent  than,  all  the  others.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  man  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  him,  and  as  represented  in 
oorselves,  ia  a  fallen  monarch.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fallen  one  is  stiU  a 
monarch.  There  are  atrocities  and  misdeeds  associated  with  humanity  to  which  the 
kmer  animals  can  never  fall ;  but  the  trsigical  working  and  development  of  sin 
coofimis  the  proverb :  Curruptio  optimi  pesssima. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  the  scientific  inquirer  studies  man  he  invariably 
finds  in  him  the  noblest  object  that  creation  reveals.  The  advocate  of  the  theory  of 
cvobtion  will  place  the  best  developed  anthropoid  below  the  homo  sapiens^  although 
he  may  tiiink  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  merely  one  of  degree.  What- 
^er  functions  the  lower  animals  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  in  common  with 
Aon,  the  philosophy  of  religion  finds  nothing  to  its  taste  in  the  animal  world.  There 
b  DO  soeh  thing  as  a  religious  beast.    The  religious  moral  life  is  the  distinguishing 
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characteristic  of  man.  It  defines  the  bouniary  line  that  is  drawn  between  the 
animal  kingdom  and  humanity.  **  The  world  is  a  temple  of  Ood/'  says  Hase,  *'  bat 
the  first  to  recognize  and  consecrate  it  as  such  is  its  priest — ^he  who  worships  in  tiie 
temple — namely,  Man." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  noblest  and  deepest  of  thinkers,  struck  with  the  unique 
place  of  man  in  creation,  have  also  recognized  the  unique  importance  of  anthropology 
in  the  domain  of  science.  Upon  the  Fyw^i  ^avrov  inscribed  above  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  of  Helios  the  history  of  human  thought  has  impressed  its  seaL  Tyiu^  vtwmm 
was  the  motto  of  Socrates ;  and  the  sway  of  the  nature-philosophy  of  his  time  saw 
its  days  numbered.  At  the  bottom,  the  d>ouie  mSthodiqiie  of  Cartesius  is  nothing 
else  than  a  modified  form  of  Tvtadt  ff€avTO¥  ;  and  Cogito  ergo  sum  inaugurated  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  If  the  name  of  Kant  indicates  a  turning-point 
in  the  further  development  of  philosophy,  subjective  ideaJism,  showing  the  import- 
ance  of  the  thought  categories,  returns  in  the  end  again  to  that  old,  that  ever  new, 
VpioBi  <reavTor. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  heroes  of  philosophy  only  who  have  laid  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  anthropology.  In  the  beginning  of  Book  II.  of  his  Institutes,  Calvin 
says,  *'  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient  proverb  so  strongly  recommended 
to  man  the  knowledge  of  himself.  For  if  it  is  deemed  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  business  of  life,  much  more  disgraceful  is  self-ignorance,  in 
consequence  of  which  wc  miserably  deceive  ourselves  in  matters  of  the  highest 
movement,  and  so  walk  blindfold." 

Now,  anthropology,  as  a  chapter  of  dogmatics,  views  man  as  a  religious  moral 
being  in  his  relation  to  God.  The  calling  of  the  medical  physiologist  is  one,  that  of 
the  philosophical  psychologist  is  another ;  and  yet  another  is  that  of  the  dogmatist 
Wo  have  to  attend  to  the  highest,  the  noblest  life-functions  and  relations  of  man ;  to 
those,  in  fact,  that  make  him  man.  We  have  to  describe  the  present  condition  of 
man  as  a  religious  moral  being,  and  in  order  to  do  this  thoroughly  we  have  first  of  all 
to  find  out  how  this  condition  became  what  it  now  is.  Thus,  all  that  is  adduced  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  anthropology  in  general  applies  a  fortioH  to  the 
science  of  man  as  a  religious  moral  being  in  particular. 

We  must,  however,  indicate  more  precisely  the  task  of  the  dogmatist  when 
dealing  with  anthropology.  The  distinction  between  his  work  and  that  of  the 
philosopher  of  religion  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This  last  goes  at  once  to  the  object 
of  his  study.  He  has  to  study  the  religious  moral  man  directly,  just  as  he  now 
presents  himself ;  and,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  historical  method,  he  has 
to  seek  indirectly  for  an  answer  to  the  question :  What  was  man  formerly,  and  bow 
came  he  to  be  what  he  now  is  ?  The  philosopher  of  religion  gives  us  his  opinion,  the 
result  of  his  observation,  of  his  research,  and,  more  intimately,  of  his  experience. 
The  dogmatist,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  his  material  historically  supplied  in  the 
teaching  of  his  Church.  It  is  this  that  he  has  to  bring  out,  to  estimate  critically,  to 
develop,  and  to  work  into  a  system.  This  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  two 
must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  in  order  that  no  confusion  may  arise.  It  is  not  what 
A  or  B  thinks  about  man,  but  what  his  Church,  by  the  mouth  of  its  official 
interpreters,  confesses,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  dogmatist's  operations.  That  is  what 
he  has  to  deal  with,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  science,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  intellectual  development  of  his  Church  during  the  period  now  current. 

If  anthropology,  regarded  by  itself,  is,  on  account  of  its  object,  of  the  higfaasi 
importance,  it  is  of  preponderating  importance  in  dogmatics.  Whoever  hss 
thoroughly  studied  and  mastered  the  anthropology  4>l  any  particular  system  of 
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dogmftiics  Is  already  in  possession  of  the  main  data  upon  which  to  pass 
judgment  on  its  theology,  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  en  its  soteriology.  An 
Augostinian  soteriology  cannot  accompany  a  Pelagian  anthropology.  A  hamar- 
tiology,  constmcted  in  the  spirit  of  the  rationalistic  *'  Anfkl&nmg,**  can  never 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  soteriology,  say,  of  Calvin.  Whoever  carefully 
examines  the  various  methods  employed  in  the  history  of  doctrine  and  of  dogmatics 
will  readily  recognize  the  influence  of  anthropology  on  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
dodrinal  system. 

As  to  the  place  of  anthropology  in  the  dogmatic  system,  the  history  of  dogmatics 
teaches  that  writers  on  the  subject  have  not  been  unanimous;  but  the  great 
majority  of  reformed  dogmatists  have  begun  their  exposition  of  doctrine  with 
theology  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus,  most  of  the  symbolical  writings  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  begin  with  the  confession  of  faith  concerning  the  Divine  Being. 
To  this  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  a  noteworthy  exception,  inasmuch*  as  it  places 
anthropology  first,  although  with  special  reference  to  hamartiology.  From  this  it 
i^pears  clear  that  the  whole  design  of  the  Catechism  has  been  projected  on 
an  anthropological  plan.  The  beginning  of  Calvin's  Catechism  is  a)  so  anthropological* 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci,  Melancthon  started  with  man,  his  free  will  and 
his  need  of  redemption.  The  later  editions  begin  with  the  chapter  De  Deo.  The 
first  book  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Genevan  reformer  treats  **  Of  the  knowledge  of  God 
the  Creator.*'  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  in  order  to  a  right  understanding 
of  this  fact,  that  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  entitled  **  The  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  ourselves  mutually  connected. — Nature  of  the  connection.*'  Calvin  recognizes 
that  '*  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  two  precedes  and  gives  birth  to  the 
otiier,**  and  he  concludes  that  "  every  person,  on  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
is  not  only  urged  to  seek  God,  but  is  also  led  as  by  the  hand  to  find  Him." 

On  the  ground  of  these  and  suchlike  explanations  one  might  too  readily  expect 
that  the  thoughtful  Beformer  had  begun  with  the  exposition  of  anthropology.  .This, 
however,  is  not  so.  With  an  "  on  the  other  hand,"  he  introduces  considerations  that 
must  necessitate  the  previous  treatment  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  <*  It  is  evident,** 
he  says,  '*  that  man  never  attains  to  a  true  self-knowledge  until  he  has  previously 
contemplated  the  face  of  God,  and  come  down  after  such  contemplation  to  look  into 
himself.  For  (such  is  our  innate  pride)  we  always  seem  to  ourselves  just,  and 
opright,  and  wise,  and  holy,  until  we  are  convinced,  by  clear  evidence,  of  our  injustice, 
TUeness,  folly,  and  impurity."  And  so  Calvin  concludes  that  though  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  are  bound  together  by  a  mutual  tie,  due 
arrangement  requires  that  we  treat  of  the  former  in  the  first  place,  and  then  descend 
to  the  latter. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  lawfulness  of  Calvin*s  conclusion,  we  must  first  read 
dtapter  xv.  of  the  first  book  of  the  Institutes.  This  chapter  treats  of  the  "  State  in 
which  man  was  created.  The  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  image  of  God,  free  will, 
original  righteousness.*'  The  fact  that  this  chapter  forms  part  of  the  book  devoted  to 
the  knowledge  of  Gt>d  the  Creator  is  noteworthy.  Calvin  at  once  explains  that,  "We 
cannot  clearly  and  properly  know  God  unless  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  be  added.** 
Whoever  examines  the  matter  carefully  will  admit  that  Calvin*s  conclusion — first 
theology,  then  anthropology — requires  to  be  supported  by  weightier  arguments. 

The  Reformed  dogmatists,  after  Calvin,  give  theology  the  first  place.  The 
majority  of  the  Lutherans  do  the  same.  The  history  of  dogmatics  show  this,  and 
tgainst  this  testimony  there  is  nothing  to  be  adduced.  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee,  the 
litest  of  the  Reformed  divines  in  Holland  who  gave  to  the  world  a  complete  system 
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of  dogmatics,  adhered  to  the  traditional  arrangement.  Bui  the  reasons  given  by  Van 
Oosterzee  for-  placing  theology  before  anthropology  are  just  as  little  convincing  as  are 
those  of  Calvin. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  dogmatic  system  anthropology  must  be  treated 
first,  before  theology,  for  various  reasons.  This  arrangement  is  the  only  one  that 
corresponds  to  the  method  of  science  and  to  our  advancement  in  conscious  life.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  conception  of  what  is  outside  us,  but  only  of 
our  self.  And  science  does  not  first  know  causes  ;  but  rather  the  consequences  first, 
and  the  causes  afterwards.  From  the  known  effects  it  ascends  to  the  causes— from 
the  creature  to  the  creator.  The  objection  that  by  this  arrangement  God  is  not 
honoured  as  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  possesses  more  of  the  rhetorical  power  of 
carrying  away  than  the  scientific  weight  of  conviction.  To  reach  the  first  principle  of 
all  that  exists  is  the  end  of  science,  not  its  first  beginning.  Another  objection  to  this 
arrangement  is  that  it  is  a  departure  from  Beformed  theological  tradition,  and  that  the 
Beformed  type  of  doctrine  is  thereby  subverted.  To  this  twofold  objection  there  is 
the  twofold  answer — yes  and  no.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  order 
cherished  by  the  Beformed  dogmatists,  sis  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  works  of 
Voetius,  Marck,  and  Brakel.  But  we  deny  that  it  is  a  subversion  of  the  Beformed 
type  of  doctrine,  or  that  it  runs  counter  to  its  principle  and  tendency. 

To  return  to  Calvin,  his  masterly  work,  the  Institutes,  is  not  arranged  according 
to  the  later  scheme— theology,  anthropology,  soteriology,  &c. — but  according  to  the 
fourfold  division,  **0f  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator;  of  G^  the  Bedeemer;  of 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  grace  of  Christ ;  of  the  external  means  or  helps  by  which 
God  allures  us  into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  keeps  us  in  it."  This  is  practically  the 
incorporation  of  the  Trinitarian  division  with  a  broadly-developed  ecclesiology.  Where 
is  anthropology  to  be  found  here  ?  Why  does  it  not  obtain  an  independent  place  in 
the  scheme  ?  He  who  studies  the  Institutes  thoughtfully  will  see  that  the  whole 
work  is  in  reality  a  great  anthropology.  Calvin  reasons  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Christian  personality.  His  anthropology  was  already  cut  and  dry  before  he  committed 
a  line  of  his  theology  to  paper.  It  is  the  basement  that  carries  the  whole  stmoture. 
That  the  anthropological  principle  did  not  receive  its  due  place  in  the  external 
arrangement  of  the  Institutes  shows  that  Calvin,  a  child  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
very  surely  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  tradition  in  formal  matters. 

What  the  Beformed  type  of  doctrine  asks  to  be  recognized  is  that  in  divinity  man 
is  the  minor  subject.  It  is  a  question  of  quality,  and  not  one  of  order.  Even 
Bomish,  Lutheran,  Bemonstrant,  and  Bocinian  systems  began  with  theology  in  the 
limited  sense.  The  whole  question  here  discussed  narrows  itself  down  in  the  end  to 
this :  Will  you  present  your  doctrinal  system  in  an  inductive-genetic  form,  or  in  a 
deductive  form  ? 

Dancing.  By  Bev.  N.  A.  de  Gaay  Fobtman  (Tijdschrift  voor  de  Oereformeerds 
Theologie,  Jan.,  1898). — Taken  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural  signifioance,  dancing 
is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  joyful  or  sorrowful  emotions  by  means  of 
gestures  and  rhythmical  movements  regulated  by  the  laws  of  aesthetic  feeling.  As 
regards  its  origin,  Suicerus  explains  it  very  simply  when  he  says  that ''  when  men 
are  deeply  moved,  both  in  mind  and  body,  whether  by  things  sorrowful  or  joyful, 
they  execute  different  movements  and  gestures  by  the  impulse  of  nature  alone.  Then 
art  comes  in,  and  by  it  the  movements  and  gestures  of  the  body  are  made  regular  and 
harmonious."  This  explanation,  which  is  not  improbable,  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  dancing  from  of  old  has  been  practised  by  the  people  of  God  as  well  as  by  those 
of  the  world.     The  heathen  danced  to  the  honour  of  their  deities;  they  had  do 
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reUgioag  ^lemnitieB  or  feasts  without  dancing.  And  the  Israelites  likewise  expressed 
their  joy  for  the  great  favours  of  God  by  dancing.  So  we  read  in  God's  Word  of 
David  that  he  leaped  and  danced  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  The  daughters  of 
Shibh  also  came  out  to  dance  at  a  feast  of  the  Lord,  when  the  Benjamites  fell  upon 
them  and  took  them  away  as  wives.  Likewise,  Miricun  the  prophetess  and  all  the 
women  went  out  with  timbrels  and  with  dances  while  they  sang  a  song  of  triumph 
to  the  Lord.  Of  Jephthah's  daughter  we  also  read  that  she  came  out  with  her 
companions  to  meet  her  father  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  Stranger  still  is  the 
t^timony  of  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  whose  return,  was  celebrated 
with  music  and  dancing. 

That  this  dancing  was  subject  to  rules,  and  thus  had  been  learned  beforehand,  is 
p^ectly  clear  from  its  being  always  accompanied  with  music,  playing,  and  singing. 
Alongside  these  sacred  dances  there  were  also,  in  ancient  times,  private  dances.  The 
heathen  had  stage,  war,  and  festal  dances.  These  did  not  exist  among  the  Israelites, 
although,  to  be  sure,  they  danced  at  family  and  national  festivities.  Jesus  alludes  to 
a  marriage  custom  of  the  Jews,  which  the  children  imitated,  when  He  says,  **  They 
are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  calling  one  to  another,  and 
saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced."  The  women  also  came 
out  singing  and  dancing  to  meet  Saul  and  David  after  the  slaughter  of  Goliath  and 
Ihe  Philbtines.  This  last  sort  of  dancing,  however,  readily  degenerated  into  a  species 
oi  worldly  and  voluptuous  dancing,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  dancing  of 
the  daughter  of  Herodias. 

At  the  present  day,  dances  are  of  two  kuids — society  dances  or  balls,  and  stage 
or  ^eatrical  dances.  These  dances  are  taken  part  in  by  men  and  women  together ; 
irineh  was  not  the  case  in  ancient  times,  when  men  and  women  appear  to  have 
danced  separately,  notwithstanding  the  different  interpretation  put  by  some  upon 
Ptahn  Izviii.  25.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  more  important  question  for  Christians  to 
decide  is  whether  or  not  dancing  is  lawful  on  the  basis  of  God's  Word.  Naturally, 
the  lo-called  sacred  dances  of  David,  Miriam,  and  others  were  lawful ;  but  as  they  no 
longer  exist,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  them :  we  confine  ourselves  to  private  dances, 
niat  the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  thought 
little  or  nothing  about  dancing  we  can  easily  conceive.  With  the  dawn  of  quieter 
times,  however,  dancing  came  into  fashion ;  but  the  Church  did  not  favour  the 
pcaciace,  and  the  Council  of  Laodicea  forbade  dancing  at  marriages.  The  Council  of 
Aga&o,  held  in  450,  also  forbade,  as  a  general  rule,  all  Christians  to  take  part  in 
dances  accompanied  with  frivolous  songs.  And  the  most  famous  of  the  Church- 
fathers— such  as  Basil,  Ambrose,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen — spoke  to  the  same  effect. 
But  when  the  world  again  triumphed  in  the  Church,  dancing  under  all  sorts  of  forms 
was  declared  to  be  lawful  by  many  divines.  The  Reformation  condemned  dancing 
wholly  and  utterly,  at  least,  as  far  as  Calvinism  is  concerned,  for  the  Lutherans  had 
fewer  difficulties  in  permitting  it.  There  were  exceptions,  however,  among  the 
Calvinists.  Peter  Martyr  and  Danaeus  taught  that  dancing,  when  properly  regulated, 
was  permissible  and  hetrmless.  Mamix  van  St.  Aldegonde  went  a  step  further,  and, 
while  condemning  sinful  dancing,  held  private  and  society  dancing  to  be  perfectly 
harmless,  and  joined  in  it  himself  as  oft«n  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  Other  zealous 
Christian  writers  are  known  to  have  shared  his  opinions,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  professor  of  law  at  Franeker,  Ulricus  Huber,  who  maintained  that  the 
merry  musical  dance  was  a  preventive  of  drinking  and  a  means  of  improving  the 
behaviour  of  young  people. 

But,  after  all,  the  defenders  of  dancing  form  but  a  small  circle  compared  with 
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the  long  list  of  its  opponents.  Among  these  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  admit  that 
if  it  were  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  feeling  (as  it  waa  among  the  Israelites 
at  the  time  of  their  spiritual  maturity)  or  a  gymnastic  exercise,  there  would  be  no 
complaint  to  make  against  it ;  but  this  is  nowhere  the  case.  Udemans  says  rightly 
tliat  dancing  means  men  with  women  and  youths  with  maidens  frivolously  leaping 
and  skipping  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  flesh.  Joh.  Tafi^us  writes  to  the  same  e^ect, 
and  Amesius  also  condemns  all  such  dances  as  lead  to  merely  carnal  pleasure.  This 
definition  of  dancing  is  neither  new  nor  specially  Christian.  Among  the  Bomans 
even  there'  were  those  who  condenmed  dancing,  although,  like  other  nations,  they 
honoured  their  deities  with  dances.  Lucius  Lucinus  Murena,  consul  in  the  year  52 
B.C.,  was  accused  by  Cato  of  being  a  dancer,  whereupon  his  advocate,  Cicero,  did  not 
seek  to  defend  dancing.  On  the  contrary,  he  condemned  it,  and  maintained  that  his 
client  could  not  be  a  dancer  because  dancing  is  always  accompanied  by  other  vices. 
'*  For  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  ever  dances  when  sober,  miless  he  be  perchance  a 
madman,  nor  will  any  one  dance  alone,  nor  in  a  moderate  and  sober  party,  but  dancing 
is  the  last  compsmion  of  prolonged  feasting,  of  luxurious  situation,  and  of  many 
refinements.**  Again,  in  the  oration  for  King  Deiotanis,  Cicero  asks,  '*  Did  any  one 
ever  see  Deiotanis  dancing^ — did  any  one  ever  see  him  drunk  ?  **  And  in  his  0 fleet 
Cicero  indicates  that  dancing  was  esteemed  but  a  scandalous  practice,  and  unbecoming 
.  a  sober  and  prudent  person  among  the  Romans.  As  Cicero  judged,  so  also  did 
Sallust,  who,  in  his  Conspiracy  of  CaHMne^  remarks  of  a  certain  lady  named 
Sempronia  that  "  she  could  sing,  play,  and  dance  with  greater  elegance  than  became 
a  woman  of  virtue,**  thereby  placing  dancing  among  the  instruments  of  luxury. 
And,  to  name  only  another,  the  historian  Justin  tells  that  timbrels  and  dances  were 
introduced  as  ministrations  to  the  luxury  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  Why  the  Bomans 
so  strongly  condemned  dancing  is  explained  to  us  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans  iL  14, 16 :  "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves :  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another.'*  They  have  shown  that  they  had  the  work  of  the  law  written  on  their 
heart,  although  very  faintly.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  Word  of  God,  written  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  from  which  it  appears  clear  to  us  what  the  Lord  has  said  regarding  dancing 
in  His  Word.  Various  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  dancing  is  one  of  the 
things  that  have  had  their  origin  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  to  be  avoided  both  on 
accoimt  of  what  it  lecuis  to  and  because  it  is  not  a  good  thing  in  itself.  Everything 
warns  us  that  we  must  avoid  and  escape  from  it,  even  although  there  is  no  passage  of 
Scripture  in  which  it  is  explicitly  forbidden.^ 

>  The  type  of  thought  illustrated  in  this  abstract  is  somewhat  prevalent  among  a  consider- 
able section  of  tbe  Dutch  people,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  carry  its  practical 
application  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Thus  some  would  make  it  unlawfiif  for  Christians  to  join 
in  any  amusement  that  is  calculated  to  lead  to  physical  or  moral  injury.  During  the  past 
winter  tbe  propriety  of  concert-going,  and  even  of  skating,  has  been  seriously  discussei],  the 
latter  being  held  by  a  few  to  be  a  bieach  of  the  sixth  commandment  on  account  of  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  to  which  it  leads.  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  leader  of  the  ultra-orthodox  or  Calvinistic 
party,  and  editor  of  De  Heraut  van  de  Gcrffonruerde  Kerken  in  Kederland,  has  summed  np 
against  concert- going,  but  has  pronounced  skatmg  to  be  a  legitimate  pastime,  if  due  precautions 
ai'e  taken  for  the  safety  of  those  indulging  in  it.  This  latter  decision  has  not  given  satistaction 
to  some  of  his  followers,  but  he  very  properly  reminds  such,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  that  if 
eveiything  is  to  be  forbidden  that  is  capable  of  being  perverted,  *'  Then  must  ye  needs  go  tot 
of  the  world.'*    That  the  same  tendency  to  unnecessary  strictness  in  the  matter  of  amusementi 
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^STiFEX  Maxxstcts*  Bjr  SiQUBD  Ibskn  (Nyt  Tidsakrift,  new  seriea,  No.  1). — ^Tbe 
^oman  Pontift  Icno-ws  no  equal ;  he  claims  to  stand  over  all  other  monarchs,  and  yet 
DO  one  bears  a  more  liuinble  title  than  the  one  he  pleases  to  give  himself — Serous 
^trwrurti  I>e^  Sis  coronation  is  celebrated  with  imperial  splendour,  and  yet  as  he 
is  borne  np  to  ihe  altar  of  St.  Peter^s  the  melancholy  words  of  the  Latin  psalm  are 
song—Sic  trcLntit  gUrria,  mundi.  From  this  moment  he  becomes  the  spiritual  head 
of  two  hundred  ixiillion  souls,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sacrifices  the  personal  freedom 
vbich  is  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  of  those  who  listen  to  his  command. 

The  Pope  calls  himself  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  but  his  official  title — Fonti/ex 
Maximua — he  has  received  from  godless  emperors,  who  in  their  turn  have  inherited  it 
from  the  high  priests  of  polytheism.  The  triple  crown  that  rests  upon  his  head  is 
supposed  to  be  the  einblem  of  his  power  in  the  suffering,  the  militant,  and  the  con- 
quering Church,  but  in  reality  this  golden  tiara  had  its  origin  among  the  Persian  kings. 
Its  counterpart  was  borne  by  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  long  before  the  Gospel  had 
aEsembled  a  congregation.  He  is  the  representative  of  a  Lord  who  has  said,  '*  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'*  and,  nevertheless,  he  sets  up  as  a  worldly  potentate, 
vitli  aU  the  attendant  pomp  and  outward  show  of  royalty. 

Cathohcism  is  not,  like  Protestantism,  split  up  into  churches  or  sects  confined  to 

loealitiea,  and  independent  of  each  other.    It  is  one  and  indivisible ;  the  greatest 

^  International  '*  the  world  has  seen.     It  may  be  said  to  be  the  dominant  confession 

In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Belgium,  in  Mexico,  in  the  Central  and  South 

American  Bepublics.     It  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  Austria-Hungary,  Poland,  and 

Ireland.    It  embraces  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  German  Empire.    It  has 

iwwnerous  followers  in  Turkey,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  the  United  States,  and 

in  Canada.    It  has  missionaries  in  the  most  distant  regions  ;  in  China,  in  Polynesia, 

in  the  heart  of  Africa.    And  it  is  always  making  new  proselytes.    While  Lutheranism. 

**Tindfl  still,  or  rather  goes  back,  the  Catholic  Church  gains  groimd.    No  wonder ;  for 

it  understands  how  to  ensnare  souls  as  no  other  does.    With  psychological  insight  it 

appeals  to  men's  senses  and  feelings.    Art  in  all  its  forms  is  made  use  of.    It  extends 

Us  tnfiuence  into  everyday  life.    The  Catholic  clergy,  much  more  thoroughly  than  the 

•vangelical,  assume  control  of  their  flocks,  and  imbue  them  with  their  thought  and 

aetioD,    They  do  this  the  more  easily  as  the  steadily  enforced  principle  of  authority 

'  Bi  the  £oniish  Church  gives  the  priesthood  unbounded  influence  over  the  uncultured 

Catholicism  is  concentrated  in  the  residence  of  the  Pope.  From  all  countries 
.  flic  countless  threads  of  its  interests  meet  in  the  Vatican.  Here,  affairs  of  the  most 
f  firetse  kinds  are  settled,  private  and  public,  political  and  religious,  small  and  great, 
fAcHn  siinple  aflairs  of  divorce  up  to  questions  of  concordats  and  dogmas.  By  the 
f  aide  of  the  absolute  priest-king  stands  as  a  sort  of  ministerial  council  the  "  Sacred 
[College  ••  6f  Cardinals.  In  this  the  foremost  place  is  held  by  the  prelate  who,  under 
^  tte  title  of  Secretary  of  State,  takes  charge  of  the  Papcd  diplomacy.  For  with  the 
I  of  its  territory,  the  Papacy  has  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  personality  in 


Ih  not  nskoows  in  the  United  States  is  evident  from  a  recent  utterance  in  the  Pres^^yierian  and 
iMefermud  Sceitm^  to  the  effect ''  that  it  seems  inherent  in  systems  of  general  recreation,  no 
•  Jwir  wisely  plannod  or  carefully  conducted,  to  degenerate."— J.  M.  A. 
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international  law.    And  as  Buch  it  not  only  receives  the  ambassadors  and  eDvoys  of  j 
foreign  powers,  but  it  in  turn  has  its  representatives  in  foreign  countries.    Beaders 
of  the  leading  journals  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  important  r6le  played  by  the  Papal 
diplomatists.     Again    and    again   they  will  meet  with  the  names  of  BampoUa, 
Galimberti,  Gzacki,  Buffo-Sdlla,  Agliardi. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Vatican  and  its  agents  interfere  in  the  relations  of  most 
European  kingdoms.  The  necessity  of  keeping  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  the 
faithful  together  under  a  common  law  and  a  common  government ;  the  fundamental 
principal  of  Catholicism — that  of  intermeddling  with  purely  secular  aSiaira— and 
thence  its  claim  to  have  the  school  system  in  its  hand— considerations  such  as  these 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  Bomish  Church  cannot  rest  contented  with  the 
subordinate  position  which  Protestantism  is  ready  to  put  up  with.  Wherever  it  has 
found  entrance  it  seeks  to  be  recognized  as  a  kind  of  separate  st^te,  as  far  as  poaable 
independent  of  the  civic  community.  This  explains  why  it  is  that  the  Papacy  is 
perpetually  embroiled  either  in  disputes  or  in  negotiations  with  temporal  powers. 

All  this  has  been  conspicuous  under  Leo  XIII.  In  the  fourteen  years  o!  his 
pontificate  we  have  seen  how  the  "  Eulturkampf,**  which  embittered  the  last  dajs  of 
Pius  7X.,  has,  bit  by  bit,  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  governments  of  Central 
Europe.  In  Switzerland  the  Federal  Council  had  to  condescend  to  repeal  its  decree 
of  expulsion  against  the  refractory  Mermillod,  and  to  reinstate  Lachat  in  his 
episcopal  authority.  In  Belgium  the  interrupted  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Holy 
See  were  resumed,  and  the  Liberal  school  law  of  the  Fr&re-Orban*s  ministry  had  to  give 
place  to  a  new  one  that  has  brought  elementary  education  under  priestly  control.  In 
Austria  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  allowed  to  behave  as  if  the  concordat  which 
had  been  renounced  in  1870  henceforth  remained  in  force.  In  Prussia  the  embassy  at 
the  Vatican,  which  had  formerly  been  withdrawn,  has  again  been  restored,  the 
vacant  bishoprics  have,  one  after  another,  been  filled,  the  hostile  *'  May  Laws"  have 
been  modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  In  the  German  Fariia- 
ment  the  Ultramontane  party  has,  since  the  seventies,  risen  from  a  membership  of 
68  to  106,  and  its  influence  on  the  measures  of  the  government  has  been  so  often  and 
so  forcibly  felt  that  Prince  Bismarck,  without  meeting  with  specific  contradiction,  has 
been  able  to  maintain  that  the  present  guiding  force  in  Germany  is  simply  the 
tow-line  of  the  clerical  party. 

These  are  great  results,  but  with  these  Leo  XIU.  does  not  rest  content.  He 
aims  at  the  restoration  of  his  temporal  dominion,  of  that  church-state  of  which  his 
predecessor  was  robbed  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  Hence  his  enmity  to  the  royal  hoote 
of  Savoy,  his  opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  of  which  it  is  a  member,  his  &vour  fof 
a  union  between  France  and  Bussia,  who,  in  a  coming  war,  shall  crush  the 
confederacy  of  the  three  powers,  and  compel  Italy  to  deliver  up  its  Roman  province 
In  the  Liberal  organs  a  new  dominium  temporale  is  depicted  as  a  dream.  But,  in  thG 
eyes  of  the  faithful,  there  is  nothing  impossible  for  this  Papal  power  that  has  ahead) 
returned  from  Avignon  and  Fontednebleau,  and  has  survived  Attila  and  Bonaparte. 

Materialism  and  Natural  Science.  By  Prof.  Sophus  Torup  (Nyt  Tidsskrifi 
new  series,  No.  8). — If  a  historian  of  civilization  in  the  year  A.D.  2500  shoold 
endeavour  to  form  for  himself  an  idea  of  the  general  cast  of  thought  in  this,  th< 
last  decav^e  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  if  he  should  seek  to  do  this  by  a  studj 
of  the  popular,  nontechnical,  periodical  press,  he  would  so  often  come  upon  ih 
words  '*  materialism  "  and  **  materialistic  view  of  life,"  theit  he  would  nndoubtedlj 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  universal  conception  of  existence,  as  well  amon; 
plain  as  among  cultured  people,  was  materialistic.    And  he  would  be  particular!' 
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strack  with  the  fact  that,  in  this  present  year,  in  public  discussions,  words  should 
be  used  and  notions  propounded,  as  if  every  one  understood  them,  which,  as  he 
would  express  it,  **  we,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  are  even  yet 
completely  ignorant  of,  and  which  the  science  of  the  last  seven  centuries,  in  spite 
of  its  great  progress,  has  sought  in  vain  to  explain.*' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  so  mighty  a  stresun  of  materialism  run  through  the 
culture  of  the  last  decades  as  to  explain  and  justify  the  extensive  use  of  these 
dangerous  words '?  Certainly  not.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  not  the  natural 
sciences— the  favoured  offspring  of  the  century — vehicles  of  materialism?  Are 
they  not  its  very  incarnation?  And  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  modern  phy^ 
Biology,  together  with  the  physiology  of  mind  and  experiinental  psychology — are 
these  not  just  so  many  fortresses  from  which  materialism  digs  its  trenches  and 
undermines  the  social  and  moral  ground  upon  which  we  live  ?  By  no  means.  But 
even  if  it  were  realty  so,  even  if  the  modern  natural  sciences  and  the  culture  they 
represent  were  materialistic,  is  it  the  same  '*  materialism  *'  and  the  same  '*  material- 
istic view  of  life  "  that  are  now  dinned  into  our  ears  from  every  side,  and  that  are 
bandied  about  in  journalistic  skirmishes  and  in  parliamentary  pitched  battles  ?  Does 
this  everyday  significance  of  the  word  materialism  coincide  with  that  of  science  ? 
By  DO  means ;  they  are  as  different  as  night  and  day.  But  that,  probably,  does  not 
matter;  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  thing  has  been  misunderstood.  It  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  old  story,  that  before  a  thing  is  quite  comprehended  a  name  for  it 
crops  up,  but  just  as  likely  as  not  it  is  the  wrong  one.  That  would  not  matter  much 
if  the  unintelligible  word  did  not,  as  is  always  the  case,  by  degrees  begin  to  clothe 
iuelf  with  fiesh  and  blood,  cuad  to  pose  as  something  real,  and  in  that  way  to  do  harm* 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  endeavour  to  check  this,  to  try  to  show  that  what  one 
begins  to  understand  by  **  materisklistic  view  of  life  *  by  no  means  coincides  with 
''materialism  *'  in  its  actual  and  scientific  sense.  It  is  further  desirable  to  show  that 
natural  science,  and  especially  the  science  which  this  question  touches  most  closely, 
namely  physiology,  is  not  materialistically  disposed  as  materialism  is  popularly 
understood.  The  misunderstanding  has  already  been  hurtful  to  the  natural  sciencesi 
and  goes  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  fact  that  natural  science  as  a  basis  of  educa- 
tk)n  and  culture  has  been  received  with  mistrust  and  aversion. 

Since  Copernicus  set  the  earth  revolving  in  the  heavens,  it  seems  as  if  to  the 
eyes  of  science  the  world  had  been  awakened  from  an  enchanted  sleep.  To  the 
eyts  of  Huygens  light  became  a  motion — a  vibration  of  ether  atoms.  Tyndall  saw 
that  heat  is  simply  a  particular  *'  mode  of  motion  ** ;  and  to  Clerk  Maxweirs 
ingenious  gaze  electricity  and  magnetism  revealed  themselves  in  turn  as  motion— 
M  vibrations  of  ether  atoms.  But  this  development,  which,  little  by  little,  has 
shown  that  behind  the  old  forces  of  nature  there  is  concealed  a  world  of  vibrating, 
pulsating  atoms,  does  not  stop  there.  It  is  not  merely  the  forces  of  nature  that 
show  themselves  to  be  forms  of  motion,  but  even  the  general  properties  of  matter 
sre  the  result  of  the  activities  of  atoms.  Some  of  these  properties  have  obtained  a 
dynamic  explanation.  Lord  Kelvin  has  already  made  ingenious  contributions  to  the 
ondearstanding  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies  ''as  possibly  a  mode  of- motion."  And  the 
well-known  Kussian  chemist,  Mendeleeff,  has  attempted  to  bring  chemical  trans- 
formations and  reactions  withm  range  of  similar  points  of  view.  It  is  only  a 
<)ueBtion  of  time  when  universal  attraction  and  when  qualitative  differences  of  the 
elements  will  find  the  same  explanation.  It  is  probably  spectrum  analysis  that  will 
show  the  way.  Inorganic  nature  which  for  the  ancients  was  lifeless,  dead,  exhibits 
itietf  to  us  as  a  world  full  of  life,  peopled  Dy  working  atoms.    The  old  distinctioa 
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between  living  and  lifeless  must  cease,  for  all  alike  are  living.  It  is  tme  tiiai  fhe 
exact  demonstration  of  all  this  still  lies  in  the  future.  Perhaps  the  whole  life  of  the 
human  race  upon  earth  may  be  too  short  for  a  full  mastery  of  it ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it  from  being  done.  That  being  so,  has  materialism  triumphed? 
Is  the  modem  study  of  nature  in  its  essence  materialistic  ?  By  no  means,  for  this 
is  not  materialism.  Materialism  is  a  manner  of  regarding  the  world,  and  it  must,  if 
it  is  to  have  a  raison-d'eire  at  all,  stretch  forth  over  everything.  It  must  gather 
under  its  observation  psychical  as  well  as  physical  phenomena,  and  all  without 
exception ;  and  it  must  render  an  account  of  everything  as  an  outcome  of  matt^ 
and  its  motion. 

The  old  niuve  materialism  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  have  its  eye 
open  to  the  difficulties  that  rose  round  Un  attempt  to  force  its  way  in  among  psychical 
processes.  The  natural  sciences  were  too  shghtly  developed ;  they  lacked  first  and 
foremost  the  experimental  method.  It  is  that  which  places  a  gulf  between  the 
nsktural  sciences  of  classical  antiquity  and  ours.  When  experimental  research  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  built  as  if  it  were  by  magic  the  Aladdin  castle  of  the  modem 
natural  sciences,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  materialism  should  feel  the  time  had 
come  in  which  to  erect  a  tower  whence  man  should  overlook  the  universe.  Bui 
the  efforts  of  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  Bttchner  were  vain,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  materialism  has  lived,  like  an  exiled  monarch,  in  the  quiet  retreat  that  is 
reserved  for  it  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  only  now  and  then  called  forth 
to  serve  as  a  target  for  combative  philosophers  and  theologians  who  seek  to  win 
their  spurs  as  knights  of  the  transcendental  world  by  an  onslaught  upon  the  poor 
unfortunate — and  the  exploit  is  not  a  dangerous  one. 

It  is  the  newer  physiology  of  the  senses  that  has  set  the  question  as  to  natural 
science  and  materialism  in  its  true  light,  and  squared  up  accounts  between  the  two. 
There  are  forms  of  motion  for  whose  apprehension  we  do  not  possess  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  organ  of  sense.  There  are  motions  which  on  that  account  entirely  escape 
our  notice,  and  which  we  are  thus  not  in  a  position  to  gauge.  There  may  also  be 
forces  in  nature  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  There  may  be  activities  the  amount 
of  which  we  cannot  determine.  We  know  that  it  is  so ;  the  proofs  are  not  far  to 
geek.  In  our  investigations  of  nature  we  reach  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go 
for  want  of  the  means  of  further  apprehension.  The  study  of  nature  has  found 
no  means  of  overcoming  this.  Even  the  smallest  psychical  process  may  be  for 
ever  incomprehensible  because  our  organization  either  lacks  the  means  of  appre- 
hending it,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  because  the  necessary  organ  of  sense  is  wanting. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  we,  even  in  our  highest  development,  can  only  apprehend 
motions  and  transpositions  of  motions ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  behind  certain  of  these 
motions — ^those,  namely,  that  take  place  in  our  own  organism — ^there  are  psychical 
processes  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  then  the  question  arises.  Is  it  not  possible  that, 
in  like  manner,  psychical  processes  lie  behind  the  other  molecular  movements  in  the 
world,  which  for  us  differentiate  themselves  in  nothing  from  those  that  take  place  in 
our  own  bodies  ?  When  the  molecules  of  the  magnet  revolve  in  mighty  tempests 
under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current ;  when  the  eight  hundred  million  million 
vibrations  of  light  in  a  second  resolve  the  bromide  of  silver  into  its  constituent  parts; 
when  the  iron  is  drawn  towards  the  magnet  with  irresistible  force,  are  not  psychical 
processes  lying  at  the  back  of  this  ?  We  have  no  right  to  deny  the  possibility  of  it. 
The  question  cannot  be  brushed  aside  with  the  statement  that  psychical  processes 
must  be  associated  with  a  nerve-cell.  We  know,  not  only  a  series  of  polycelled 
ftnimi^li^  without  a  nervous  system,  but  also  single-ceUod  organisms  in  which  life 
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manifests  Itself  in  a  way  that  is  usually  regarded  as  standing  in  connection  with 
psychical  processes.  We  cannot  deny,  says  Engelmann,  who  has  studied  these 
creatures,  "that  these  circumstances  point  to  psychical  processes  in  the  protoplasm.*' 
They  are  in  every  case  movements  and  processes  of  the  kind  which,  if  they  happened 
in  the  case  of  man,  we  would  without  hesitation  explain  as  springing  from  psychical 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  physiologists  will  recognize  the  difficulty  of  a  purely 
mechanical  explanation  of  these  conditions. 

The  modem  study  of  nature  is  not  materialistic :  it  is  much  rather  inclined  to 
see  everywhere  in  the  universe  the  outcome  of  life,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  over- 
looked by  idealism.  It  knows  that  that  which  is  contemptuously  called  dead  nature 
possesses  forces  and  movements  as  complex  and  manifold  as  life  itself.  It  will  not 
even  go  the  length  of  denying  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  behind  these  movements 
there  he  psychical  phenomena.  But  it  knows  that  this  can  never  become  a  subject 
for  observation :  it  forbids  even  the  assumptions  of  the  human  understanding.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  naturalist  and  of  every  man  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  psychical  processes  to  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  motion,  in 
ftecordance  with  the  depth  of  th«  knowledge  that  he  owes  to  the  Ifkws  of  nature. 


the:  book  critic. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  EZBA  AND  NEHEMIAH  (Oambstdob  Biblz   fob   Schools 

AND  Ck>iiLEOBs).  By  H.  E.  Rtlb,  B.D.  Messrs.  Clay  &  Sons. 
TSE  student  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  could  desire  no  more  judicious  and 
adequate  guidance  than  Professor  Byle's  commentary,  which  has  the  rare  merit  of 
being  at  once  concise  and  clear,  compact  and  comprehensive.  There  are  more 
ponderous  commentaries  in  English  on  these  two  books,  but  none  that  we  know  of 
so  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view.  It  equals  the  German  work  of  Bertheau- 
Byssel,  and  more  could  scarcely  be  said  of  it.  A  commentator  on  Esu*a  and 
Neliemiah  has  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  problems,  historical,  literary,  textual,  and 
grammatical.  He  has  to  begin  by  disintegratmg  his  materials,  assigning  to  the  memoir- 
ists their  purt,  and  to  the  compiler  his.  He  has  to  place  a  section  of  Jewish  history 
against  the  brood  background  of  a  period  of  world-history,  and  to  read  into  the  two 
books  many  things  which  they  do  not  explicitly  tell.  He  has  frequently  to  balance 
probabilities,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement  of  facts.  He  has,  besides,  in  numerous 
passages,  to  reconstruct  a  corrupt  text,  and  elucidate  an  obscure  meaning.  His 
work  thus  gives  scope  both  for  the  historical  instinct  and  the  critical  faculty,  and  in 
neither  does  Professor  Byle  come  short. 

Turning,  as  one  naturally  does,  to  some  of  the  cruces  which  the  two  books 
present,  we  notice  that  Professor  Byle  is  disposed  to  maintain  the  identity  of  Shesh- 
bazzor  and  Zerubbabel  (p.  12),  while  allowing  their  full  weight  to  arguments  on  the 
o^ier  side.  Also,  that  he  places  the  important  section,  Ezra  iv.  7-28,  in  its  true 
historical  sequence  (p.  64).  Canon  Bawlinson  is  of  opinion  that  "the  '  Artajcerxes ' 
of  Ezra  iv.  7-28  can  only  be  Pseudo-Smerdis "  (Ezra  and  Nehemiah :  Men  of  the 
hUilB  SerieSy  p.  99).  Professor  Byle  gives  excellent  reasons  for  supposing  the  contrary. 
He  takes  tiie  common-sense  view  that  the  names  of  Persian  kings  in  that  section 
mesn  there  what  they  mean  elsewhere ;  in  which  he  has  on  his  side  the  authority 
•f  Prole8S<Mr  Kuenen,  who  remarks  pithily — in  one  of  his  latest  works,  the  Chronologie 
vofi  ke$'  Perziaehs  T^dtmh  der  Joodsohe  Oeschdedenit — ^that  *^  names  serve  not  to 
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conceal  persons  or  things,  but  rather  to  reveal  them.*'  From  the  Note  on  Ezra  ix* 
and  X.  (p.  143)  we  gather  that  Professor  Hyle  is  prepared  to  vindicate,  though  not 
without  some  misgivings,  Ezra's  policy  on  the  burning  question  of  his  day,  the 
question  of  "mixed  marriages*';  he  admits  that  Ezra  "strained  the  letter  of  the 
law,"  but  holds-  that  he  was  justified  by  "  the  critical  position  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity," and  the  fact  that  "  the  permanence  of  Judaism  depended  on  the  religions 
separateness  of  the  Jews."  He  does  not  believe  that  Ezra  left  Jerusalem  and 
returned  to  Babylon  after  the  failure  of  his  mission  (p.  238),  or  that  the  dedicatioD 
of  the  walls  was  delayed  until  twelve  years  after  their  completion  (p.  298) ;  on  both 
of  which  points  he  differs  from  Canon  Bawlinson,  and  is  unquestionably  in  the  right* 
Very  suggestive  is  his  comment  (p.  241)  on  the  fact  that  the  high  priest's  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Beading  of  the  Law :  "  If,  as  some  critics  have 
supposed,  Ezra  himself  had  composed  the  Priestly  Laws,  and  was  now  promulgating 
them  for  the  first  time,  the  high  priest,  whose  position  owed  so  much  of  its  dignity 
in  later  days  to  those  laws,  would  surely  have  been  mentioned  as  countenancing 
Ezra's  action.  If,  however,  as  seems  more  probable,  Ezra  was  for  the  first  time 
publishing  to  the  people  laws  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the  priests*  hands,  we 
have  a  possible  explanation  for  the  absence  of  the  high  priest  and  his  party,  who 
would  regard  his  action  as  subversive  of  their  authority."  Even  the  critics  referred 
to  will  admit  that  a  point  is  scored  against  them  here  very  neatly.  As  examples  of 
the  skilful  and  thorough  treatment  which  minor  points  of  difficulty,  due  to  cojrup* 
tion  or  dubiety  of  the  text,  receive  in  this  commentary,  we  may  refer  to  the  Notes  on 
Ezra  X.  44 ;  Neh.  ii.  1,  iii.  12  (where,  however,  we  question  the  statement  that  "  the 
most  simple  and  literal  explanation  is  probably  the  best"),  iv.  23,  vi.  10,  viii.  7,  8, 
xiii.  19, 2*2.  Professor  Byle  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  lightness  of  touch  and  a  happy 
directness  of  phrase  which  give  his  work  a  character  of  its  own  ;  such  expressions, 
for  example,  as  "  it  was  not  for  him  (Nehemiah)  to  show  the  white  feather."  and 
"  payment  was  *  hung  up  '  for  a  whole  year,"  are  unusual  in  Biblical  commentaries, 
but  by  no  means  unwelcome.  The  author  remarks  very  justly,  in  his  Introduction, 
that  "  the  importance  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  among  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon  has  often  been  overlooked.  Their  pages,  indeed,  reveal  no 
mighty  miracle,  no  inspiring  prophecy,  no  vision,  no  heroic  feat  of  arms.  Their 
narrative  contains  many  uninteresting  details,  and  chronicles  many  disappointments. 
And  yet  few  books  offer  such  a  variety  of  interest  or  embrace  material  of  such  deep 
significance."  This  commentary  will  be  found  by  all  who  use  it  to  add  largely  to  the 
interest,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  significance,  of  the  two  books  with  which  it 
deals.  P.  Hay-Hunteb. 

THE    THEOLOGICAL    STUDENT.     A  Handbook  of  Elementary   Theology. 
By  J.  BoBiNSON  Gregory.    C.  H.  Kelly,  London. 

We  have  read  this  little  book  with  great  satisfaction,  and  the  reading  of  it  has  given 
rise  to  many  reflections.  One  thought  is,  how  much  agreement  there  is  in  all 
sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  regard  to  the  great  fundamental  verities  of  the 
faith.  Much  of  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Gregory  might  be  said  by  all  the  sections  of  the 
Church.  No  doubt  there  are  sections  which  would  not  conmiand  the  assent  of  some 
Churches.  The  modern  High  Church  party  of  the  Church  of  England  would  serioasly 
object  to  the  Notes  on  the  Apostolical  Succession,  and  on  the  Historical  Episcopate; 
and  other  sections  might  also  object  to  some  particular  statement.  But  on  the  whole, 
and  looking  to  the  exposition  of  the  main  doctrines,  we  have  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gregory  a  treatise  for  which  we  may  be  thankful.    The  style  is  clear  and  incisive; 
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statements  of  doctrine  are  dear  and  nnambiguous ;  argnments  are  dearly  and  tersely 
put ;  6did  Mr.  Gregory's  knowledge  and  learning  are  always  adequate.  The  "  Pre- 
liminary Assumptions  "  set  forth  the  main  apologetic  arguments  with  great  brevity 
and  with  marvellous  lucidity  and  power.  As  an  example  of  his  power  of  terse  state- 
ment, we  refer  to  his  description  of  anti-Theistic  theories,  in  which  he  depicts  with 
great  feUcity  Atheism,  Deism,  Polytheism,  Petntheism,  Positivism,  Materialism,  and 
Agnosticism.  All  through  the  little  book  we  find  similar  exajnples  of  brief  and 
luminous  statement.  On  the  whole,  they  are  such  as  will  hkely  conmiand  assent. 
Mr.  Gregory's  attitude  is  that  of  a  well;informed,  thoughtful,  and  somewhat  conserva- 
tive theologian.    It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  on  the  Higher  Criticism : — 

"This  name  is  giTen  to  certain  Methods  of  investigating  the  origin  and  composition  of 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  this  handbook.  Because 
it  has  been  pursued,  chiefly,  though  far  from  wholly,  by  rationalists  and  semi-rationalistit, 
many  people  imagine  that  necessarily  it  destroys  faith  in  the  Bible  as  revelation  from  God. 
Critical  methods  can  be  employed  for  defence  as  well  as  for  attack.  Sober  criticism  may  manifest 
that  traditional  views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bible  grew  need  some  modification.  We 
welcome  fresh  light  from  any  quarter ;  but  additional  knowledge  as  to  Divine  methods  in  no 
way  lessens  Divine  operation.  At  present  the  controversy  is  too  fierce  for  its  issues  to  be 
tabnUted,  scarcely  forecast  So  far  as  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  Theology,  we  may  dismiss  '  the 
Higher  Criticism '  from  our  thoughts."  Jamjcs  Ivkhach,  D.D. 

DID  MOSES  WRITE  THE  PENTATEUCH  AFTER  ALL?  By  F.  E.  Spencer, 
M.A.,  formerly  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Haggerston, 
in  tiie  Diocese  of  London.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  1892. 
This  is  a  most  enjoyable  book ;  the  author  possesses  a  fine  vein  of  sarcasm,  which  he 
uses  with  great  effect  upon  those  whom  he  justly  calls  the  orthodox  school  of  critics, 
specially  represented  by  Dr.  Driver.  The  book  will  be  most  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
reading  to  those  who  agree  with  the  author  and  are  quite  determined  never  to  change 
their  views ;  even  if  they  do  not  read  the  book,  the  sufficiently  authoritative  name  on 
tiie  title-page  and  the  profusion  of  Hebrew  words  in  Hebrew  type  will  reassure  them, 
as  showing  that  another  competent  scholar  is  added  to  the  faithful  few,  who  still 
advocate  the  almost  exploded  theory  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
To  inquirers  with  an  open  mind  the  book  may  be  still  more  profitable,  though  in  a 
direction  not  contemplated  by  the  author.  Inquirers  often  hear  somewhat  large  and 
confident  statements  as  to  the  conclusive  proofs  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  tlie 
Pentateuch,  which  will  be  adduced  when  any  conservative  critic  has  leisure  to 
undertake  the  task.  It  is  as  well  that  these  proofs  should  sometimes  be  set  forth  ; 
that  the  ragged  regiment  should  now  and  then  be  marched  through  Coventry,  that 
men  may  see  there  is  only  an  argument  and  a  half  in  the  whole  company,  and  the 
half  argument  is  two  fallacies  tacked  together.  But  one  could  wish  that  the  author's 
learning  and  ability,  and  the  leisure  time  snatched  from  the  work  of  a  poor  London 
parish,  had  been  embarked  in  a  more  hopeful  enterprise.  There  is  much  that  is 
interesting  and  suggestive  in  thei  book,  but  the  most  striking  points  are  irrelevant  to 
tiie  main  issue.  For  instance,  some  pages  are  devoted  to  arguing  that  the  title  of  a 
MS.  is  very  strong  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  its  contents.  It  dawns  upon  the 
author  afterwards  that  there  is  no  title  of  the  Pentateuch  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  but 
Bevertheless  he  lets  his  argument  stand.  Mr.  Spencer's  book,  while  professing  to 
deal  with  the  Pentateuch  question  as  a  whole,  does  not  contain  any  clear  or  full 
statement  of  the  case  against  the  Mosaic  authorship.  It  is  chiefiy  a  critique  of  the 
Pentateuch  section  in  Dr.  Driver's  Introduction,  and  not  therefore  a  satisfactory 
keatment  of  the  general  question.    Dr.  Driver's  book,  to  which  European  scholarship, 
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and  English  students  in  particular,  are  so  deeply  indebted,  does  not  profess  to  glrff 
the  arguments  by  which  the  present  critical  views  on  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
arrived  at.  It  is  a  statement  of  results,  with  brief  indications  of  leading  arguments. 
This  misapprehension  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  clearness  and  point  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  apology.  Mr.  Spencer  habitually  and  exclusively  thinks  along  the  lines  of 
the  theory  he  advocates,  and  has  not  considered  the  modem  position  vdth  sufficient 
sympathy,  patience,  or  tolerance  to  enable  him  in  any  way  to  understand  its  strength. 
As  for  Dr.  Driver,  whom  he  has  selected  as  the  main  object  of  his  attack,  he  often 
misunderstands,  and  consequently  misrepresents  him ;  he  is  utterly  misled  by  the 
candid  way  in  which  Dr.  Driver  sets  forth  objections  to  the  modem  theory,  and  by 
the  guarded  and  exact  statements  of  Dr.  Driver's  own  views ;  and  actually  supposes 
him  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  composite  character  of  ^IS^.^  putting  into  Dr.  Driver's 
own  mouth  words  that  are  f^ven  as  those  of  an  imaginary  objector. 

"With  great  ingenuity,  Mr.  Spencer  puts  Dr.  Driver's  list  of  words  characteristic 
of  the  Priestly  Code  to  a  use  of  his  own.  One  argument  for  the*  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  its  use  of  antiquated  words,  the  words  in  question  are  antiquated 
because  they  only  occur  in  the  Pentateuch.  If  the  comparative  age  of  books  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  proportion  of  dra(  Xr/o/uei^a,  criticism  will  be  simplified,  but 
the  results  will  hardly  satisfy  even  Mr.  Spencer.  Some  **  antiquated  words  "  also 
occur  in  Chronicles.  Ancient  thorough-going  advocates  of  a  solid  Mosaic  Pentateuch 
narrated  how  God  dictated  to  Moses  the  account  of  his  death,  and  he  wrote  it  down 
with  tears.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  history  of  Chronicles,  combined 
with  a  careful  study  of  vocabulary,  might  enable  us  to  establish  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  Chronicles. 

Another  inevitable  result  of  the  author's  exclusively  one-sided  point  of  view  is, 
that  he  frequently  assumes  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  in  order  to  prove 
that  very  position.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  will  scarcely  serve  as  a  popular 
handbook  of  Mosaic  apologetics,  nor  does  it  make  any  appreciable  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  position  defended  by  Bissell,  Cave,  Green,  and  Ives  Curtiss ;  but  it 
may  be  read  with  interest  as  a  collection  of  specimens  of  Uvely  guerilla  raids  in 
oonnection  with  the  critical  campaign.  Its  greatest  significance  is  its  concessions 
in  fact,  after  the  confident  and  uncompromising  tone  of  the  book,  the  main  conclusion 
comes  as  an  unqualified  surprise.  It  is  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  Dr.  Cave's 
Journal  theoiy,  with  the  best  points  omitted,  but  we  will  give  it  in  the  author's  own 
words.  *'  The  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  possess  it,  with  some  relatively  insignificant 
exceptions,  was  diawn  up  in  all  its  parts  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
and  inspiring  guidance  of  Moses  by  the  aid  of  unknown  collsborators.  The 
poems  and  discourses  ascribed  to  him  are  judged  to  be  immediately  his,  both  from 
evidences  of  style  and  from  a  reasonable  trust  in  the  veracity  of  tradition  in  so  great 
a  case.  And  these,  with  the  rest  of  Deuteronomy,  were  collected  and  set  forUi  as 
they  now  stand  by  Joshua,  and  those  who  helped  him.  In  fine,  Moses,  to  use  a 
modem  expression,  is  responsible  for  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  but  not  responsible 
unaided.  The  Pentateuch  must  also  have  passed  through  several  editions,  of  which 
one  can  scarcely  with  probability  be  refused  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  of  which  the 
last  can,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  be  attributed  to  Ezra  and  the  men  of  his 
day."  If  such  a  theory  satisfies  the  devoted  adherents  of  traditional  criticism,  they 
are  thankful  for  very  small  mercies.  This  result  shows  how  strong  an  impression 
the  anti-Mosaic  argument  has  made,  by  sheer  force,  upon  a  determined  and 
unsympathetic  but  candid  opponent.  W.  H.  Bbkmxtt,  M.A. 
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Btstematic  Theology.  By  John  Miley, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theolo^  in  Drew  Theolojdod  Semi- 
nary, Madison,  N.  J.  Vol.  I.  New 
Torlc :  Hunt  &  Eaton ;  Cincinnati : 
Cranston  &  Stowe,  1892,  8vo,  pp.  xvi., 
688,  $8. 

The  high  quality  of  the  "  Biblical  and 
Theological  Library/'  now  publishing  by 
the  Methodist  Publication  House,  does 
hooorto  the  great  denomination  which  it 
represents.  Dr.  Miley's  *  Systematic  Tue- 
dogy"  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  series,  and 
it  is  highly  but  not  unduly  praised  when 
it  is  recognized  as  worthy  to  stand  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Bennett's  "  Christian  Archae- 
ology" and  Dr.  Terry's  "  Biblical  Her- 
meneutics."  It  is  clearly,  directly,  and 
rtrongly  written  ;  it  is  characterized  by 
candor,  restraint,  and  modesty ;  it  is  or- 
derly in  arrangement  and  lucid  in  discus- 
lion.  It  is  altogether  a  good  book,  which 
the  Arminian  should  find  rarely  satisfying, 
and  with  which  the  Calyinist  should  count 
it  a  priyilege  to  join  issue. 

It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  under- 
take an  estimate  of  a  half-finished  book. 
When  a  treatise  is  occupied,  as  this  is, 
with  a  well-known  system  of  thought,  the 
end  is  no  doubt  seen  from  the  beginning  • 
bat  something  de^iends  on  indiyiduality  m 
the  modes  01  statement  and  defence.  In 
the  present  instance  the  embarrassment  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  de- 
tailed discussions,  belonging  to  matters 
treated  in  this  volume,  liaye  been  post- 
poned to  an  appendix,  to  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume.  We  can  scarcely 
fail,  however,  to  catch  from  Dr.  Miley^s 
clear  pages  the  elements  of  the  doctrines 
which  ho  would  commend. 

An  introduction  of  some  fifty  pages  is 
occupied  with  the  nature,  sources,  scope, 
and  method  of  systematic  theology.  We 
miss  here  a  satisfactory  discrimination  of 
the  theological  disciphnes ;  and  this  has 
aSected  somewhat  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  great  subject  of  "Theism,". 
wMch  Dr.  Miley  makes  the  first  division 
of  sjTstenuktic  theology,  we  should  include 
hi  th^  preliminary  diadplino  of  apologetics. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  introduction  con- 
tains very  illuminating  discussions  of  such 
topk»  as  these :  the  nature  of  scientific 
treatment;  the  scientific  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity; the  right  of  systematization  and 
the  Yalue  of  dogma :  and  the  method  of 
■yrtematizing— under  which  occurs  a  very 
•ensiWe  criticism  of  the  so-called  *'  Chris- 
tocentric"  method.  Dr.  Miley  despairs  of 
attuning  a  single  '*  unifying  principle"  in 
*^logy,  and  holds  that  systematizing 
m«8t  proceed  "  in  a  synthetic  mode. "    He 


therefore  follows  the  customary  order  of 
topics. 

The  sources  of  theology  are  distributed 
broadly  into  nature  and  revelation ;  and 
these  sources  are  fruitfully  discriminated 
on  the  basis  of  "modes  of  knowledge" 
(p.  9).  Knowledge  acquired  **  in  the  use 
of  human  faculties"  is  natural ;  that  im- 
mediately communicated  by  Divine  agency 
is  revealed.  In  the  one  case  *'  Wmmode  of 
acqumtion  is  purely  human  ;"  **  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  mediated  by  the  use  of 
our  own  faculties."  In  the  other.  "  it  is 
immediately  given  by  the  supernatural 
agency  of  God."  "It  is  important,"  ho 
adds  justly,  "  thus  sharply  to  discriminate 
these  two  modes  of  truth.*'  For,  if  we  lay 
the  stress  on  source  or  agency  alone,  with- 
out taking  into  account  also  mode  of 
knowledge,  we  may  find  ourselves  em- 
barrassed before  the  current  pantheizing 
conception,  which,  by  postulating  imma- 
nent aeity  in  all  human  thought,  con- 
founds the  categories  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation, and  thus  does  away  with  the  cate- 
gory of  revelation  altogether,  as  readers 
of  Dr.  Whiton's  recent  little  book,  called 
*•  Qloria  Patri,"  have  occasion  to  ol»erve 
anew.  We  regret  to  note  Dr.  Miley,  at  a 
later  point  (p.  11),  apparently  deserting 
this  ground.  He  there  seems  to  piosit  a  re- 
ception by  heathen  men  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation, which  comes  to  them  through  their 
human  faculties,  and  is  not  verified  to  the 
recipient  as  from  God.  Here  he  seems  to 
step  beyond  the  wall  of  his  own  defini- 
tion, with  the  effect  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  mvstic  rationalists. 
We  must  hasten  to  add,  however,  that 
when  he  comes  to  treat  formally  of  mysti- 
cism (p.  16),  he  rejects  the  mystical  path 
for  attaining  religious  truth  altogether, 
and  deals  very  stringently  with  the  mod- 
ern doctrine  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. We  must  confess  that  we  know  not 
how  the  views  expressed  at  p.  11,  as  to  a 
not  uncommon  revelation  to  heathen  seek- 
ers, can  be  accorded  with  the  criticism 
here ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Qod 
is  nearer  to  heathen  than  to  Christians,  and 
deals  more  intimately  with  them  than  with 
Christians.  We  may  take  note,  by  the 
way,  of  the  skill  and  success  with  which 
Dr.  Miley  treats  the  whole  matter  of  the 
relation  of  reason  and  feeling. 

The  topics  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
theology  proper  are  treated  with  logical 
power  and  self-restraint.  The  term  "at- 
tribute" seems  unduly  limited  in  sense ; 
but  the  distinction  drawn  between  the 
'•personal  attributes"  and  all  others  is 
sound  and  fruitful.  The  Divine  intellect 
is  discussed  under  the  caption  of  omni- 
science ;  and  the  perplexities  which  emerge 
from  it  for  Arminian  thought  are  not 
disguised  (p.  189  so.).  Dr.  Miley  refuses, 
however,  to  be  lea  by  these  perplexities 
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into  a  denial  of  the  Divine  foreknowl- 
edge of  free  actions,  which  he  defends 
unanswerably  against  the  arguments  of 
Dr.  McCabe  (p.  181).  We  cannot  think, 
however,  that  he  has  followed  out  his  own 
arguments  to  their  iegitimate  conclusiona 
They  not  only  involve  the  admission  of  the 
certainty  (as  distinguished  from  the  neces- 
sity) of  free  actions  (p.  183),  which  is  all 
any  Calvinist  believes  ;  but  they  distinctly 
Impl^  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination. For  example,  he  acutely  reduces 
the  difficulties  which  are  asserted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  the 
free  acts  of  men  to  absurdity,  by  pointing 
out  that  the  same  difficulties  would  press 
equally  against  Ckxi's  foreknowledge  of 
Bus  own  free  acts.  This  is  unanswerable. 
But  it  will  require  an  immeasurably  more 
acute  logic  still  to  distinguish  God's  fore- 
knowledge of  His  future  choices,  from  a 
fore -intention  to  make  those  choices  ;  and 
this  is  just  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. And  as  it  will  be  impossible 
to  disentangle  the  future  choices  of  God 
from  those  of  His  creatures,  with  which 
they  are  interwoven  in  the  actual  web  of 
life,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  deny 
to  these  creature  choices  also  a  place  in  the 
comprehensive  plan  already  foieknown  in 
all  its  parts  in  eternity,  and  therefore  pre- 
intended  or  predestinated.  Again,  the  ob- 
jection that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  goodness  to  create  souls  whose 
rejection  or  salvation  is  certainly  fore- 
known, is  justly  set  aside  with  the  remark 
that  nescience  will  not  obviate  the  objec- 
tion ;  inasmuch  as  it  presses  almost  equally 
against  the  creation  of  souls  with  the 
known  possibility  of  their  loss,  and  quite 
equally  against  the  continuance  of  the  race 
after  the  lact  of  such  numerous  losses  has 
emerged  in  experience.  But  surely  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  is  not  yet  reached ; 
for  if  God  creates  souls  which  He  certainly 
foreknows  will  be  lost,  He  must  create 
them  with  the  intention,  in  this  sense,  of 
their  being  lost ;  and  this  is  the  whole 
content  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination in  this  case — of  that  decrtium 
horribile  to  which  men  seem  so  unceasingly 
to  object,  but  which  is  as  surely  a  truth  of 
reason  as  it  is  of  Scripture. 

The  real  difficulty  here  Dr.  Miley  finds 
in  the  very  existence  of  moral  evil  under 
the  government  of  God.  He  considers 
that  a  complete  theodicy  is  unattainable 
to  human  knowledge  (p.  429  9q.) ;  but  we 
cannot  consent  to  stop  at  the  point  at 
which  he  elects  to  stay  his  efforts  to  dis- 
cover one.  In  this  matter,  as  elsewhere, 
he  appears  to  go  upon  a  principle  which 
is  naturally  very  attractive  to  minds  of  the 
analytical  power  of  his— the  principle  of 
divide  et  impera.  The  danger  is  that  in 
the  analysis  the  essence  of  the  question 
may  slip  out  between  the  joints.    This  is 


what  happens  here.  Dr.  Miley  shows  in 
turn  th^  (1)  the  creation  of  moral  beings 
is  permissible ;  {2)  that  a  probationary  econ- 
omy is  permissible ;  and  (8)  that  therefore 
the  fall,  which  is  necessarily  contemplated 
as  a  possibility  in  a  probationary  economy, 
is  permissible.  Most  excellent.  But  the 
question  still  remains  for  one  who  accepts, 
with  the  frankness  of  Dr.  Miley,  the  doc- 
trine of  God*s  complete  foreknowledge, 
how  could  it  be  perinissible  to  create  these 
moral  beings  and  put  them  in  this  proba- 
tionary  economy,  with  the  knowledge,  not 
that  they  might  pombly  fall,  but  that  they 
certainly  would  fall  ?  The  only  tenable 
ground  here  is  the  Calvinistic  ground  that 
such  action  on  God's  part  involves  the 
Divine  intention,  in  this  sense,  of  the  fall 
— i.6.,  'its  predestination.  And  the  only 
conceivable  direction  in  which  to  look  for 
a  theodicy  is  in  that  of  an  end  great  and 
glorious  enough  to  justify  the  incidental 
evil  arising  from  this  course.  Dr.  Miley 
rejects  out  of  hand  all  such  theodides,  on 
the  ground  that  ''the  fall  itself,*'  in  that 
case,  "  must  have  been  completely  within 
the  disposition  of  Divine  providence" 
(p.  489).  But  certainly  we  cannot  exclude 
it  from  God's  providence,  as  a  single  ques- 
tion will  show.  What  required  God  to 
create  just  those  free  agents  whom  He 
foreknew  would  fall?  Or  shall  we  say 
that  while  He  foreknew  that  some  angefs 
would  stand  and  others  fall,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Him  to  create  a  hvman  free  agent 
whose  standing  He  could  foreknow  Y  In 
that  case  we  must  say  either  that  Jiuman 
free  actions  cannot  Ix)  foreknown  (which 
Dr.  Mile^  denies),  or  else  that  all  possible 
human  free  agents  would  certainly  fall, 
which  would  make  human  sin  a  necessity 
of  nature  without  developing  any  theodicy 
for  God's  creation  of  such  a  nature. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  origin  of  evil 
we  have,  of  course,  passed  out  of  the  do- 
main of  thc<>log^  proper  into  that  of  an- 
thropology, leavmg  much  behind  of  which 
we  should  like  to  speak.  It  is  in  the  an- 
thropolotrjr  of  the  volume,  of  course,  that 
the  Calvinistic  reader  will  find  most  which 
will  seim  to  him  open  to  question  ;  and 
this  the  more  that  Dr.  Miley  occupies  in 
this  sphere  the  extremest  Arminian  ground. 
We  find  much,  here  too,  in  the  way  of 
care  in  statement  and  candor  in  treatment 
to  admire  ;  and  we  willingly  bear  witness 
to  the  fairness  with  which  the  Augustinian 
positions  are  stated.  Dr.  Miley  divides 
the  great  question  of  original  sin  into 
three  :  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
native  depravity  ;  whether  it  is  penal ; 
whether  it  is  guilty.  Only  the  first  does 
he  answer  affirmatively.  He  teaches  that 
all  men  are  naturally  depraved,  and  out  of 
that  depravity  will  certainly  commit  sin  ; 
but  that  this  deprayity  docs  not  come  to 
them  in  any  true  sense  by  way  of  penalty. 
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bot  only  Hurough  the  law  of  natare  that 
"  Uke  begets  like  ;"  and  that,  because  they 
are  born  with  it  and  do  not  produce  it,  thev 
csnnot  be  held  responsible  for  it,  and  it 
therefore  is  (as  our  New  Bngland  brethren 
used  to  call  it)  **  uncondemnable  vitiosily." 
Of  course  we  shall  not  commit  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  refute  tliis,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  Tery  refutable  posltionv  in  the  course 
of  this  brief  notice.  Let  ns  only  remark 
in  passing  that  it  passes  the  compreheu- 
sioo  of  our  Oalvinisdcally  warped  mind  to 
uoderstaod  how  so  close  a  thinker  can,  on 
the  one  hand,  hang  the  whole  weight  of 
depravity  on  a  "law  of  nature,"  or,  on 
tbe  other,  deny  the  oondemuability  of  a 
state  of  depravity  which  inevitably  pro- 
daces  sin  in  every  action  into  which  ft  is- 
sues. Wluit  is  a  "law  of  nature*'?  and 
who  made  it  a  "  law  of  nature''  *t  and  on 
what  ground  of  right?  To  say  that  all 
that  was  threatened  t>  Adam  for  sin— 
physical  death  and  its  precedent  weak- 
nesses and  pains  and  spiritual  death  or 
depravity,  with  its  inevitable  issue  into 
actual  smninjif— has  been  brought  upon 
nmDkmd  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  "  law  of 
nature,"  so  that  the  whole  race  is  brought 
(hrouffh  the  mediation  of  depravity  into 
actualsin  and  guilt  without  possibility  of 
escape,  on  the  sole  basis  of  a  "  law  of  na 
tare"~i8  Just  no  explanation  at  all :  it  is 
the  deification  of  a  phrase.  And  to  say 
that  a  depravity  which  originally  arosa 
in  personal  action,  and  which  Is  apparently 
the  same  in  us  as  in  Adam,  and  which  is 
the  inevitable  spring  of  sin  and  the  actual 
source  of  all  sinning,  is  non  condemnable 
becauM  it  is  only  "  a  subjective  quality"— 
is  to  antagonize  the  most  intimate  and  in- 
eradicable convictions  of  the  human  mind. 
If  God  looks  upon  Adam  before  the  fall, 
and  finds  him  with  a  ''subjective  quality" 
which  is  '*  excellent"  and  "  pleasing  to  the 
IHviae  mind,"  how  should  He  not  bo 
pleased  and  show  His  pleasure  ?  And  if 
Ood  looks  upon  us,  after  the  fall,  and  finds 
m  with  a  subjective  quality"  which  is 
sot  excellent,  but  depraved  and  displeasing 
to  His  holiness,  how  should  He  not  be  dis- 
pleased and  show  His  displeasure  ?  Such 
teaching  confounds  all  our  ideas  of  (>od  as 
a  moral  agent. 

Benjamin  B.  Wabfield, 
?riikUUjn  Thdologicfd  Seminary » 

£lB1IBKT8  of   l^EOLOOT,  NaTUHAIj   AND 

Revealed.  By  James  H.  Fairchiijd, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Oberlin  College. 
Oberlin,  O. :  Edward  J.  Goodrich,  1892, 
8ro,  pp.  XV.,  858. 

The  publication  of  this  system  of  divin- 
Hy  by  the  Nestor  of  Oberlin,,who  has  ruled 
for  over  a  generation  in  its  theological 
thought,  is  modestly  ascribed,  in  the  Pref- 
ace, to  the  importunity  of  pupils. 


It  is  of  value  to  many  others  also  in  in- 
dicating the  doctrinal  position  of  Oberlin 
toKiay,  and  its  close  adherence  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Finney  and  the  New  Haven  theol- 
ogy. This  relation  to  Finney  is  to  be  found 
more  in  the  general  positions  of  the  system 
than  in  the  specific  teaching  on  the  doctrine 
of  Perfectionism.  Indeed,  here  the  author 
dissents  from  Finney's  doctrine,  holding 
that  Finney  did  not  logically  carry  out  the 
**  doctrine  of  simplicity"  in  considering 
Perfection  a  secondary  6lage  after  Conver- 
sion. Dr.  Fairchild  deprecates  the  search 
after  *'  Sanctification  as  a  special  experi- 
ence," and  indicates  that  there  majj  be 
*'  false  and  fanatical  views  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

Perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  catholic 
discussion  is  on  the  Person  of  Christ  The 
inductive  method  is  used  in  the  collation 
of  passages  of  Scripture  which  throw  light 
on  the  different  sides  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  The  glow  of  personal  faith  and 
loyalty  shines  through  the  chapter.  With 
the  dogmatic  aspects  the  author  is  largely 
indifferent.  The  doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Sonship  is  not  accepted,  and  the  term 
**  person"  in  the  Trinity  is  considered  an 
unfortunate  expression.  The  statement 
that  Kenosis  is  essentially  Monophysitism 
is  hardly  exact :  Kenofds  is  the  emptying 
of  the  Divine  nature  ;  Monophysitism  was 
the  absorption  of  the  human  nature  in  the 
Divine. 

The  genealogy  of  the  main  doctrines 
may  perhaps  be  defined  as  follows :  Fin- 
neyism,  in  the  confounding  of  Regenera- 
tion, Conversion,  and  Repentance ;  Tay- 
lorism,  in  the  general  Governmental  view 
and  in  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Power 
to  the  Contrary,  Sin  consists  in  Sinning, 
and  Ability  limits  Obligation  ;  Emmons- 
ism,  in  making  Justification  equal  Par- 
don ;  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  in  the  dis* 
cussion  of  Immortality ;  the  Platform  of 
the  Remonstrants,  in  Sending  Irresistible 
Grace  ;  Semi-pelagianisro,  in  making  De- 

f)ravity  a  sickness,  not  a  sin  ;  and  Pelagian- 
sm,  in  making  all  morality  in  the  free  acts 
of  the  individual. 

The  discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  God  is 
a  brief  presentation,  on  the  grounds  of 
Natural  Theology  alone,  of  the  New  Haven 
Benevolence  view  of  the  Divine  character. 
The  a  prion  arguments  are  dismissed  as 
unsatisfactory,  the  cosmological  argument 
is  well  stated,  and  a  chapter  is  given  to 
Pantheistic  views.  Possibly  Hegel  would 
object  to  the  label  **  defender  of  Schelling." 
In  his  conception  of  the  absolute  and 
method  of  development  he  opposed  and  at- 
tacked Schelling. 

Of  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  Benevo- 
lence "  expresses  the  entirety  of  His  moral 
character."  Holiness.  Justice,  Mercy  are 
but  different  aspects  of  Benevolence.  The 
Decrees  of  God  do  not  touch  man's  will. 
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**  Human  character,  free  action,  and  vol- 
untary choices  are  not  decreed"  (p.  99). 
and  yet  '*  the  salvation  of  some  men  and 
rejection  of  others  abready  lies  in  His 
[God 'si*  puipose,  foreseen  and  predeter- 
mined'^ (p.  291).  Logically  following  this 
view  of  the  Divine  character  come  the 
definitions  of  Virtue  and  views  of  the 
Atonement.  Virtue  is  love  of  well  being  ; 
Sin  is  "the  refusal*  to  be  benevolent." 
'*  Truth  itself  has  no  value  ;  its  value  is  in 
its  relation  to  well  being"  (p.  120).  Atone- 
ment, since  Justice  is  merged  in  Benevo- 
lence, becomes  a  governmental  expedient ; 
Satisfaction  and  formal  substitution  are 
denied. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  it  is  asserted 
that  **  every  theology  has  its  philosophy, 
either  true  or  false.  Our  author  is  sound- 
er here  than  Ritschl  and  the  later  Oermans. 
But  it  is  in  this  philosophy,  ''  either  true 
or  false,"  underlying  "The  Elements  of 
Theology,"  developed  most  fully  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Will,  Sin,  and  Conversion, 
that  most  opposition  will  no  doubt  be 
found  to  the  author's  positions. 

This  philosophy  is  that  the  Will,  the 
faculty  of  choice,  no  matter  what  the  char- 
acter is,  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly 
free.  '*  We  know  that  we  are  free,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  arirument."  ''  Mo- 
tivec  do  not  move  the  will"  (p.  40).  "  The 
will  determines  which  motive  shall  be 
strongest"  (p.  44).  **  The  view  that  the 
will  is  determined  by  the  inclination  or 
disposition  or  character  obliterates  free- 
dom" (p.  44).  **  Linking  the  will  to  tno- 
tive,  inclination,  character"  "  makes  the 
man  a  machine,  and  annihilates  responsi- 
bility" (p.  45).  Without  the  use  of  the 
words  *'  Power  to  the  Contrary"  we  have 
the  full-fledged  view.  There  is  no  recog- 
nition of  difference  between  certainty  and 
necessity .  no  limitation  placed  on  ab- 
solute abilitv  to  choose.  A  certain  "  ten-  . 
dency  to  self-indulgence,"  inherited,  does 
not,  apparently,  reach  to  the  WilL  This 
philosophy,  "true  or  false,"  is  the  con- 
structive principle  of  the  system.  It  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  against  Divine 
Sovereignty  ;  but  it  is  fully  as  one-sided, 
and  it  is  the  lesser  side  at  that.  Orthodox 
opponents  might  note  sardonically  that  this 
Pelagian  view  of  absolute  self-determina- 
tion is  discussed  in  a  chapter  prior  to  the 
admission  of  Holy  Scripture  as  a  factor  in 
the  arguments. 

In  turning  to  the  doctrines  of  Shi,  De- 
pravity, and  Ability,  we  seem  again  to 

**  Ope  the  parple  testament  of  bleeding  war,** 

and  renew  once  more  the  Connecticut  con- 
troversies of  Tavlor  against  Tyler.  Dr. 
Fairchild  certainly  accepts  the  New  Eng- 
land "  Improvements  in  Theology."  The 
view  of  8m  is  comprehensible,  if  not  com- 
prehensive.   Sin  is  "  refusal  to  be  benevo- 


lent" (p.  197) ;  it  '* pertainB  only  to  volmi. 
tary  actions  (p.  128),  and  lies  in  the  vdll. 
as  distinguished  from  the  motive  or  na- 
ture. The  view  that  Sin  is  a  defect  of  tcn- 
stitution  or  nature  is  asserted  to  be  "  super- 
ficial and  shallow"  (p.  168).  Sin  and  its 
opposite,  Holiness,  is  a  voluntary  attitude,  & 
state  of  the  will :  Sin  is  the  altitude  in  re- 
fusing to  be  benevolent ;  Holiness  is  the  op- 
posite attitude  in  the  "  love  of  well  being 
of  sentient  beings."  Hence  these  two  alti- 
tudes, by  the  *^ Doctrine  of  Simplicity,'* 
mutually  exclude  each  other.  Every 
human  being,  apparently,  must  have  one 
or  the  other  of  these  "attitudes,"  which 
resemble  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Laputa,  whose  "  heads  were  all  reclined 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left." 

There  is  a  limitation,  however,  of  the  ex- 
ternal "  £xerci»e  scheme. "  Though  sin  is 
held  to  be  in  action  only  (p.  128).  and  not 
in  a  "  set  of  the  will"  (p.  125),  yet  the  will 
is  held  in  its  generic  form  to  be  "  not  in 
the  outward  sinful  act,  but  in  the  inward 
sinful  state"  (p.  18(J) ;  and  "  sinful  character 
exists,  even  if  there  be  no  particular  vice 
or  sinful  outward  act."  Expressions  like 
"settled  and  habitual  state  of  thought," 
and  *•  drift  of  thought  or  feeling,"  and  the 
"  sense  in  which  character  lies  outside  the 
will,"  indicate  a  turning  of  reason  against 
logic,  from  the  '*  Exercise"  theory  to  the 
"Taste"  theory. 

Mankind  inherits  "  a  propenseness  to  sin, 
or,  rather,  a  predominance  of  impulses  and 
passions  which  induce  sin"  (p.  154).  These 
are  held  to  be  temptations  only.  Two  pas- 
sages on  pages  160  and  161  represent  the 
Scyllaand  Charybdisof  this  semi-pelagian- 
ism.  We  trust  the  reader  can  steer  be- 
tween. On  page  160  we  read,  "  Nor  is  it 
clear  that  we  inherit  directly  from  Adam, 
by  reason  of  the  fall,  a  great  accession  of 
physical  depravity — that  is,  aggravated 
tendencies  or  propension  in  the  direction 
of  sin."  This  is  Scylla.  Facing  it  on  the 
next  page  is  this :  "  In  addition,  we  in- 
herit from  Adam  and  other  sinful  ances- 
tors derangements  of  constitution,  to  an 
unknown  extent,  aggrataUd  tendencies  to 
self-indulgence  and  sin,**  The  only  way  to 
get  past  Charybdis  is  to  consider  that  the 
"  aggravated  tendencies"  to  sin  come  either 
from  Adam,  not  hy  reason  of  the  fall,  est 
come  from  Seth,  Noah,  and  other  sinful 
ancestors." 

The  "  Elements  of  Theology"  goes  back 
from  Taylor  to  Emmons  in  maintaining 
that  Justification  is  simply  pardon.  Merg- 
ing, with  Finney,  Regeneration,  Conver- 
sion, and  Sanctification,  Conversion  is  held 
to  be  "ceasing  to  sin."  "  The  sinner  re- 
nounces sin  wholly."  This  is  not  such  a 
difficult  thing  as  might  be  supposed  when 
we  remember  that  sin  is  simply  "  refusal 
to  be  benevolent."  Regeneration  and  Con- 
version are  first  asserted  to  be  the  same 
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thing,  "  the  work  of  the  sinner"  (p.  288). 
Thee  Regeneration  is  stated  to  be  a  prior 
Divine  persuasion  (p.  285)  and  subsequent 
Divine  sustenance  (p.  240),  **  which,  asdis- 
tineuislied  from  Conversion,  is  the  work  of 
God"  (p.  243).  The  omissions  in  the  Index 
remind  us  of  the  fact  tliat  both  etymologi- 
cally  and  practically  the  Index  of  a  Manual 
ii  the  forefinger  of  the  hand. 

Hbnby  Qoodwin  Smith. 
Fmhold,  K  J. 

Hbnbt  BoTNTOif  Smith.  By  Lewis  F. 
SiBARNS,  l>.l>.,  late  Professor  in  Ban- 
gor Theological  Seminary.  (American 
Keligious  Ceaders.)  Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.,  1892, 
12(00,  pp.  868,  $1.26. 

One  cannot  read  this  book,  with  its  note 
of  sorrow  over  the  untimelv  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  without  feeling  that  the  pa- 
thos of  the  lament  is  deepened  by  the  au- 
thor's own  premature  death.  There  must 
be  activities  of  a  high  and  pressing  nature 
into  which  such  men  are  gathered  out  of 
a  world  needing  them  as  sorely  as  ours. 

In  about  one  quarter  of  the  volume  the 
author  sketches  the  life  of  Professor  Smith 
before  he  entered  upon  his  true  life-work 
18  a  teacher.  The  color  of  his  earlier  ex- 
periences is  strongly  marked  in  his  later 
modes  of  thinking,  the  experience  of 
young  manhood  in  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  struggles  admirably  fitting  him, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  mediat- 
ing p(»ition  which  he  occupied,  both  as 
theologian  and  ecclesiastical  statesman,  in 
the  CUurch  of  his  adoption. 

Emerging  from  Unitarianism,  the  reac- 
tion from  mere  humanitarianism  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  attitude  of  his  mind  toward 
the  great  evangelical  doctrines.  Salvation 
by  amiableness  had  not  satisfied  his  awak- 
ened conscience.  A  deep  conviction  of 
sin.  of  his  own  inability  to  change  his 
heart  or  to  quiet  conscience,  led  him  easily 
to  rest  in  the  scriptural  presentation  of  an 
atoning  Saviour,  the  fulness  and  freedom 
of  whose  redemption  it  was  ever  afterward 
his  Joy  to  magnify.  Despite  Professor 
Stearns's  lament  that  Dr.  Smith  did  not 
more  fully  Christologize  his  system,  we 
iaciioe  to  believe  that  at  times  Dr.  Smith 
accords  ii  Christ  a  position  theologically 
which  the  Master  did  not  assume  for  Him- 
•elf.  His  earlier  experience  with  doubts 
and  ditflculties.  and  the  consequent  ability 
to  put  himself  sympathetically  in  thepo- 
sitiOQ  of  an  honest  objector,  which  Dr. 
8teams  so  well  brings  out,  leads  him  at 
times  Judiciously  to  stop  short  of  state- 
ments to  which  a  more  complete  and  cx- 
hauistive  logic  might  have  led.  So  to  state 
truth  as  to  win,  rather  than  to  force  an 
miivilling  and  resisting  conclusion,  seems 
to  have  been  the  law  of  Dr.  Smith's  teach- 


ing. His  ministerial  experience  also  tended 
to  give  a  practical  tone  to  his  work.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  would  surely  have  sympa- 
thized with  Dr.  Stearns's  view  (p.  79)  of 
the  necessity  of  a  previous  mmisterial 
training  as  an  antidote  to  the  barren  ra- 
tionalism into  which  the  merelv  specula- 
tive scholar  is  so  apt  to  fall  when  he  as- 
sumes the  teacher's  chair. 

The  author  dwells  with  sympathy  and 
interest  on  Dr.  Smith's  preparatory  work 
in  philosophy  and  history.  These  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  satisfac- 
tory chapters  in  the  book.  The  historic 
sense  is  needed  to  pin  the  philosopher 
down  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  are 
all  there  and  all  true,  whether  his  philoso- 
I>hy  can  adjust  them  in  harmonious  rela* 
tion  or  not.  The  value  of  history  to  Dr. 
Smith  was  that  it  revealed  the  purpose  of 
God  and  the  method  bv  which  He  brings 
His  purpose  to  pass,  tne  superior  value 
of  church  history  in  this  respect  being 
that  we  get  a  little  closer  to  the  hand  that 
holds  the  instrument.  This  is  essentially 
a  Calvinistic  view,  and  it  is  essentially  a 
hopeful  view,  if  one  still  further  holds  that 
"the  whole  history  of  the  Church  might 
be  summed  up  with  saying  that  it  consists 
in  pourini?  into  the  human  race  the  treas- 
ures of  this  volume  [the  Bible],  there  to, 
germinate  until  the  kinjirdom  revealed  in 
word  and  promise  shall  be  fully  manifested 
in  its  reality  and  power"  (p.  162).  Hope- 
fulness— a  hopefulness  springing  from  sim* 
gle  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of  a  God  of 
iflnite  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love,  with 
power  adequate  to  the  expression  of  His 
character  in  His  will— was  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  all  the  work  of  Professor  Smith, 
as  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  pages 
of  this  volume. 

Most  readers  will  turn  probabTv  with 
most  interest  to  the  chapter  on  *'  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  ;"  and  we  are  incUned 
to  think  that  Dr.  Smith's  old  students, 
most  in  sympathv  with  the  teachings  of 
tneir  venerated  instructor,  will  here  ex- 
perience some  consciousness  .of  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  naturally  the  longest  chapter 
in  the  book ;  it  bears  the  mark  of  pains- 
taking ;  it  is  by  no  means  void  of  sym- 
pathy ;  and  yet  it  has  the  aspect  of  criti- 
cism rather  than  of  review  in  not  a  few 
points  where  the  reader  will  most  wish 
for  something  more  than  criticism.  To 
Dr.  Smith's  eminent  fitness  for  teaching 
theology,  in  his  natural  acuteness  of  mind, 
the  severe  discipline  of  independent  studv, 
wide  reading,  and  previous  training  in 
philosophy  and  histoiy— two  indispensable 
factors  in  theology— Professor  Steams 
heartily  testifies,  as  he  does  to  the  loving 
spirit  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  or  unfold  the  things  of  Him 
whose  name  is  Love.  There  is,  however, 
a  clear  trace  of  the  feeling  that  Dr.  Smith 
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did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  purpose  In 
assuming  tlie  chair.  Part  of  this,  no 
doubt,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  is  a  disap- 
pointment which  all  must  feel ;  for  Dr. 
Smith,  as  Professor  Steams  says,  ''left 
behind  him  no  satisfactory  exposition  of 
his  system.''  The  fragmentary  nature  of 
not  a  little  of  his  work  can  readily  be  ap- 
preciated by  students  who  remember  how 
occasionally  he  would  fumble  about  for 
'  the  loose  slip  which  he  could  not  find,  on 
which  was  his  latest  thought,  and  then 
break  out  into  what  was  usually  (he  best 
work  of  the  hour,  extemporaneous  expla- 
nation of  ihe  point  in  question.  There  is 
at  times  an  uncertainty  about  some  of  his 
statements  {t,g,y  imputation),  which  leaves 
us  in  doubt  whether  his  latest  not:cs  could 
not  be  found  by  the  editor,  or  whether  the 
professor  was  not  quite  prepared  to  defend 
the  view  mo6t  congenial  to  his  system. 

Fragmentary,  however,  as  is  much  of 
what  is  left  of  Dr.  Smith's  work  in  the 
class-room,  he  has  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  his  favorite  science,  especial! v 
alone  apologetic  lines,  and  points  in  which 
theology  comes  into  contact  with  ethics 
and  metap  Jvsics.  A  part  of  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  lack  of  consistency  in  Dr.  Smith's 
theologiokl  work,  comes  from  the  an- 
nounced aim  of  what  Professor  Steams 
seems  to  apptrovc,  that  the  theology  suited 
to  our  times  "  should  strive  to  be  a  medi- 
ating system  between  the  conflicting  par- 
ties of  the  times"  (p.  104).  No  theolo^ 
can  well  be  consistent  that  takes  its  eye  off 
from  Gk)d  and  troth  to  view  the  squabbles 
of  contending;  factions.  The  theologian 
has  simply  to  take  the  facts,  wherever  God 
has  revealed  tliem,  and  apply  to  these, 
with  no  omissions,  a  true  philosophy. 
Dr.  Stearns's  chief  difficulty,  however,  is 
in  Dr.  Smith's  failure  to  **  Cliristologize" 
all  his  theology.  If  Dr.  Stearns  has  left 
behind  him  a  system,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  he  himself  succeeds  in  **  Chris- 
tologizing"  the  Decrees,  and  in  putting 
him  that  was  sent  back  of  Him  who  sent 
him,  and  whose  will  it  was  his  meat  to  do. 
The  professor  criticises  somewhat  sharply 
Dr.  Smith's  view  of  the  Will,  and  makes 
merry  over  his  inability  to  account  for  the 
first  sin  of  holy  Adam.  If  he  had  himself 
a  theory  satisfactorilv  accounting  for  it, 
without  eviscerating  the  facts  of  their  con- 
tents, it  will  be  a  thousand  pities  if  he  has 
carried  his  theory  out  of  our  world  with 
him. 

With  Dr.  Smith's  treatment  of  **  Incar- 
nation in  Order  to  Redemption"  our  au- 
thor is  in  fuller  sympathy,  until  he  comes 
to  the  application  of  this  redemption,  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Union  professor  being 
apparently  too  stiff  for  his  New  England 
latitude. 

The  book  pays  hearty  and  well-merited 
tribute  to  Dr.  Smith's  editorial  labors^he 


seems  to  us  to  have  been  at  his  best  as  a 
reviewer— and  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  State,  while  Jie 
gives  to  Professor  Smith  the  highest  place 
among  the  men  of  his  time  for  his  success- 
ful efforts  to  bring  together  on  the  basia 
of  the  Standards,  historically  interpret^!, 
the  Old  and    New   School    Presbyterian 
churches.  He  generously  refrains  from  auy 
criticisms  on  the  present  relation  of  the 
various  parlies  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  the  agreement  to  which  Dr.  Smith  %\x>od 
sponsor.    The  work  throughout  is  char- 
acterized by  a  most  Christian  and  catholic 
spirit.    No  man  of  our  time  lives  mote 
lovingly  in  the  hearts  of  the  Presbyterian 
Clmrch  than  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith. 
Dr.   Stearns  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
thanks  of  the  many  who  have  enjoyed  his 
tribute  to  the  older  theologian,  but  the 
reader  who  enjoys  this  book,  as  every  in- 
telligent reader  must,  may  at  least  indulge 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  profound 
regret  at  the  untimely  death  of  Professor 
Htcams.  Timothy  G.  Darlino« 

Auburn  Theoloffieal  Seminary, 


Bbief  Reviews  asd  NoncKfl, 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

BibU  Studies  is  the  title  of  a  volume  ot 
discourses  by  Henry  Ward  BeecJier,  now 
first  published,  though  originally  delivered 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  desig- 
nated as  "  Readings  in  the  Early  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  Familiar  Com- 
ment, given  in  1878-79."  They  are  edited 
by  John  R.  Howard,  from  stenographic 
notes.  (New  York:  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert,  1898,  8vo,  pp.  488,  $1.50.)  Tlie 
statement  that  these  sermons  will  be  eager- 
ly welcomed  by  a  large  circle  of  readeis  is 
self-evident.  And  as  one  reads  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  thought  that  the  preacher 
was  a  man  in  advance  of  his  time.  Some 
of  the  questions  here  treated  are  even  now 
in  hot  dispute  ii^  some  parts  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Beecher  did  not  approach  them  from 
the  side  of  the  specialist  nor  of  the  pro- 
found scholar,  but  from  the  practical  6ide 
of  the  preacher  of  the  truth.  Consequent- 
ly some  of  these  discourses  have  an  added 
value.  They  are  examples  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  such  deadening  effects  to  be 
feared  from  the  theories  and  discoveries  of 
scholars  as  is  sometimes  alleged.  To  one 
who  has  had  experience  of  the  trath,  the 
Bible  is  true  and  powerful  irrespective  of 
critical  questions  of  authorship.  The 
Bible  evidences  itself  to  be  the  Word  of 
God  through  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
which  informs  it,  not  by  the  connection 
therewith  of  the  name  of  Mo^et  or  any 
other.  To  Mr.  Beecher  the  Bible  was 
Qod's  truth,  and  it  was  powerful  for  the 
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objects  for  which  it  was  given.  Any  other 
foundation  is  weak  and  shi  fling,  witli  no 
promise  of  permanence.  The  volume  con- 
tains twenty-three  discourses.  Some  of 
the  titles  are  as  follows  :  *'  The  Inspiration 
of  the  Bible/' "How  to  Read  the  Bible/' 
"The  Book  of  Beginnings,"  "^Emancipa- 
tion," "The  Sabbath,^  "Humanity," 
"  The  Household.'* "  Social  Observances." 
The  reader  will  regret  that  the  series  ends 
TTith  "Naomi  and  Ruth."  and  that  Mr. 
Beecher  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  plan 
of  giving  a  continuation  of  the  series  cov- 
erior  the  later  books.  Meantime  our 
tlianks  are  due  to  the  stenographer  and 
editor,  who  have  preserved  and  given  xa 
this  feast  of  good  things. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  receive 
a  volume  on  the  *'  Higher  Criticism"  dated 
from  Australia,  but,  after  all,  the  wonder 
need  not  last  long.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  Old  Testament  literature,  and 
also  one  of  considerable  importance  and 
note.  The  author  is  W.  E.  Addis,  M.A., 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  who  writes  from 
Melbourne.  He  has  entitled  his  work  The 
Documents  of  the  HexcUeuch,  translated  and 
arranged  in  chronologljsal  order,  with  in- 
trodaction  and  notes.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume is  contained  Part  I..  "  The  Oldest 
Book  of  Hebrew  History."  (New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1893,  8vo,  pp.  xciv., 
838.  $8.)  It  has  been  liis  purpose  to  place 
in  the  liands  of  lay  readers  of  ordinarv  in- 
telligence a  volume  which  shall  set  forth 
the  results  at  which  scholars  have  arrived. 
He  is  one  who  is  qualified  for  his  task  bv 
wide  reading  and  omprehensive  knowl- 
edge ;  and  having  at  his  command  a  power 
of  exprcs^on  rather  above  the  average,  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  clear  andexcel- 
kot  book,  givins:  the  viiws  of  hexateuchal 
analysis  entertained  by  tlio  school  of  Graf, 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  task  is  not  a 
new  one  in  its  conception,  but  it  is  novel 
in  its  extent.  Previous  writers  have  re- 
stricted their  labors  to  a  narrower  field, 
being  content  with  the  analysis  of  Oenesis. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  gain  to  have  the  work 
oontioned  tiiroogh  the  succeeding  books. 
Whetlier  one  agrees  with  the  results  or 
not.  one  may  tlmnk  the  author  for  doing 
what  he  has,  and  for  making  the  results  of 
critical  scbohu^hip  thus  accessible.  The 
writer  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  course 
of  critical  investigation,  and  then  sum- 
marizes tlie  arguments  upon  which  reliance 
is  placed  for  the  critical  division.  The 
fact  that  the  same  lines  of  cleavage  are 
foaod  in  Joshua  as  in  the  earlier  hooks 
is  of  fundamental  importance,  since  it  goes 
far  toward  determining  the  date  of  com- 
position, and  Justifies  the  addition  which 
toros  the  Pentateuch  into  the  Hexateuch. 
A  point  of  very  considerable  moment  upon 
which  the  author  touches,  but  upon  which 
he  does  not  enlarge,  is  the  method  of  his- 


torical writing  in  vogue  among  the  He- 
brews. Much  of  the  difficulty  which  is 
found  to-day  with  the  critical  theories  arises 
from  an  importation  of  modem  notions  of 
authorship  and  of  literary  morality  into 
ages  where  these  ideas  did  not  exist  and 
where  they  found  no  recognition.  We  fail 
to  place  ourselves  en  rapport  with  the  lit- 
erary feelings  and  practices  of  the  time, 
and  hence  fail  to  appreciate  the  facts  Be- 
sides, dogmatic  considerations  are  imported 
likewise  into  the  discussion,  and  scholars 
are  accused  of  an  impious  rationalism  which 
in  many  cases  is  not  justified  by  the  facts 
To  sudi  persons  the  present  volume  will 
not  be  welcome,  but  tbe  question  really 
at  issue  is  simply  :  What  is  the  truth  ? 
For  the  determination  of  this  question  in- 
vestigation is  needed,  and  it  must  be  free 
and  unrestricted. 

New  Commentary  on  Acts  of  Apostles. 
By  J,  TT.  McOarvey,  Professor  of  Sacred 
History  in  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lex- 
ington. Ky.,  Vol.  2.  (Cincinnati :  Standard 
Publishing  Co..  1892,  12mo,  pp.  298, 
$1.50.)  The  former  volume  of  this  woik 
was  noticed  last  September.  The  author 
is  well  qualified  for  his  task  by  extensive 
travel  in  the  Holy  Land  and  the  East,  and 
he  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be 
found  useful  to  Sunday-school  teachers 
and  Bible  classes.  It  is  well  printed  on 
good  paper  and  well  bound. 

Men  and  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Stalker,  D.D.  <New  York  and  Chicago  : 
Revell,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  178,  $1.)  When 
Dr.  Stalker  was  in  America  a  couple  of 
years  ago  delivering  the  **  Yale  Lectures" 
on  preaching,  he  was  called  upon  to  speak 
before  many  other  audiences.  Some  of 
these  addresses  have  already  been  printed 
and  have  found  acceptance.  He  has  now 
allowed  the  publication  of  others,  eight  in 
all.  and  the  volume  thus  produced  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
a  number  of  themes  connected  with  faitli 
and  conduct.  "  Conscience,"  **  Christ  and 
the  Wante  of  Humanilv,"  **  The  Religion 
for  To  day,"  "  The  Evidences  of  Religion," 
"  Temptation"  are  thetitlesof  some  of  the 
addresses.  They  are  remarkably  clear  and 
direct,  needing  no  further  interpreter  than 
the  seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  heart. 

T?i6  Good  Wine  at  the  Feast's  End  is  the 
title  of  a  delightful  sermon  bv  the  late  Rt. 
Rev.  PhiUips  Brooks,  D  D  .  Bisbop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts  (New  York  :  Dut- 
ton,  1898.  16mo.  pp.  82,  25  cents),  upon 
the  text  John  il.  10,  in  which  the  important 
and  consoling  lesson  is  set  forth  that  life  is 
increasingly  good  under  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  it,  and  that  herein  is  a  motive 
which  appeals  to  the  young,  and  is  a  source 
of  encouragement  and  comfort  to  those  of 
advancing  years^ 
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Miifel^  ,  Jri^elie^Ti  f7<*ininarft  F^Psi-nker- 
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idOMs  on  the  20th  qftaeh  month.) 

Feb.  n-March  24.  Delivery  of  the  Bishop  Pad- 
dock Lectures  by  Bishop  Coze  at  the  (ieneral 
Theological  Seminar}',  New  York  City.  General 
subject,  *•  The  Repose  of  the  Blessed  Dead.*' 

Feb.  21.  Second  Negro  Conference  at  Tnskegee. 

Feb.  24.  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  (Methodist 
Episcopal)  Deaconess  Conference  in  Cincinnati. 

Feb.  H^-Mareh  2.  Missionary  Conference  at  Phil- 
adeluhia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union. 

March  1-2.  Meeting  in  New  York  of  the  House 
of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  John  McKim  was  chosen  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Yeddo,  Japan,  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  K. 
Graves  Missionary  Bishop  of  Shanghai.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  remonstrating  against  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bishop  William  Bell  White  Howe,  of  South 
Carolina. 

March  2.  Proclamation  of  an  anathema  on  the 
Protcstapt  Episcopal  Church  by  Joseph  Renatua 
Yillate,  Archbishop  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in 
America. 

March  6.  Installation  of  the  Re%'.  John  R.  Davies 
as  successor  to  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City. 

March  6.  Inter-Denominational  Ministerial  Con- 
ference in  Toronto,  held  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing denominational  union. 

March  0.  Incorporation  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Extension  Society  of  New  York  Cily  and 
Brooklyn. 

Moravian  Christian  Endeavor  Conference  In  the 
Sixth  Street  Moravian  Church.  New  York. 

Election  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Beller,  D.D.,  Vice- 
chancellor  of  the  American  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Match  90.  Tri-Centennial  in  Minneapolis  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  Decree  of  Upsala. 

The  Rev.  William  Proctor  Swaby,  D.D.,  has  been 
appointed  Anglican  Bishop  of  Guiana  :  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Perrin,  Bishop  of  British  Columbia  ;  and  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Bum,  Bishop  of  Qu'Appelle. 

The  Rt,  Rev.  John  Thomas  Pelham,  D  D.,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  England,  has  signified  his  intention  to 
resign  in  May. 

The  Rev.  William  Irwin,  D.D.,  has  resigned  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Gibson  has 
resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  his  resignation  to 
take  effect  June  1st. 

The  Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  MLb- 
slons  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  appointed 
Miss  Eliaabeth  M.  Wishard,  of  Indianapolis,  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  5k)uthgate,  of  Worcester,  has  been 
elected  New  England  Secretary  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Black,  D.D.,  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley  College  has  been  called  to  the  Chair  of  System- 
atic Theology  in  the  Theological  School  of  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  The  Rev.  J. 
M.  Hnbbert.  D.D.,  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  be- 
come Dean  of  the  same  ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wells. 
Hayes,  D.D.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  become  pro- 
fessor in  the  De  Lancey  Divinity  School,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  has  resigned  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Pa. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Todd  Martin  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  moderatorship  of  the  next  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
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Literary  Department. 


Nearly  $160,000  hns  bocn  Bocnred  for  the  cndotr- 
xnent  of  a  new  Theological  Seuiuary  of  the  iSouth- 
ern  Preebrteriao  Obarch  at  Louisville,  Kjr.,«86uriug 
the  eetablushmenl  of  the  same. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  has  decided  to  accept  the  large  grant  of  laud 
at  i:'i«uaDui;g,  N.  Y.,  for  the  location  of  the  echool. 

OBITUARY. 

Bnmey,  Bev.  Stanford  Guthrie  (Cumberland 
Preebyterlan),  D.D.,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  March  1, 
aged  79.  He  was  graduated  from  Cumberland  Col- 
lege, Princeton,  Ky..  1841 ;  ordained  to  charge  of 
church  at  Memphis,  1843 ;  became  poator  and  teiioher 
at  Oxford,  Miss.,  1846 ;  was  President  of  Union  Fe- 
male College,  1859^^1 ;  elected  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Mississippi.  1860 ; 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Department  of  Cumberland  University.  1877 ;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ctiair  of  Systematic  Theology.  1881, 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  in  1660.  He  has 
published  "  Atonement  and  Law  Reviewed/'  "  8o- 
teriology/*  '*  Psychology,"  **  Studies  in  Moral  Sci- 
ence,"^' Baptismal  Regeneration,"  *' Election,''  and 
very  numerous  review  articles. 

Eells,    Rer.    Cushing    (Congregationalist),  D.D. 

Stifle  University),  at  Tacoma,  Feb.  16,  aged  88. 
e  was  graduated  from  Williams  College,  1834,  and 
from  East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary,  1837 ;  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Zulu  mission,  but  was  sent  in- 
stead to  wliat  was  then  known  as  Oregon,  preaching 
his  first  sermon  to  the  Indians  at  Chaweiab,  in  1888, 
where  in  1809  he  dedicated  a  church  :  was  stationed 
at  Tshimakian,  1839;  removed  to  the  Willamette 
Valley,  1848 :  taught  for  several  years  in  Pacific 
University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. ;  removed  in  1861 
to  Walla  walla ;  was  largely  influential  in  founding 
Whitman  College,  being  its  first  teacher,  and  becom- 
ing President  of  its  Board  of  lYustees,  187:2 ;  re- 
moved to  Colfax.  1877,  laboring  there  and  in  the 
vicinity,  and  establishing  churches  in  Colfax, 
Cheney,  Medical  Lake,  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
known  on  the  Pacific  slope  as  **  Father  Eells." 

Evans,  Elder  Frederick  W.  (Shaker),  at  Leb- 
anon, N.  Y.,  March  6,  aged  85.  He  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land, but  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1890 ; 
joined  the  Shakers  in  1830  ;  was  appointed  Elder  of 
the  *'  North  Family,'*  1838 ;  became  *'  First  Elder'*  of 
three  of  the  families,  1858 ;  edited  the  Shaker  and 
ShakerMS,  1873-75.  He  was  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping the  economics  of  the  Shaker  community,  and 
has  published  ''Compendium  of  the  Principles, 
Rules,  Doctrines,  and  Government  of  Shakers,  with 
Biographies  of  Ann  Lee  and  Others,"  **  Autobiogra- 
phy of  a  Shaker,"  *•  Teste  of  Divine  Revelation." 
*'  Shaker  Communism,"  and  "Second  Appearing  of 
Christ,"  besides  contributing  to  seventy  periodicals. 

Horden,  Rt.  Rev.  John  (Anglican),  D.D.  (Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1872),  near  Moose  Fort,  In  the 
Province  of  Moosonee,  Canada,  January  92,  aged  66. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  after  completing 
his  studies,  taught  in  Exeter ;  was  accepted  for 
missionary  service,  and  was  sent  to  what  has  become 
the  diocese  of  Moosonee,  1861,  receiving  ordination 
in  185:2 ;  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Moosonee 
in  1872.  His  diocese  was  1200  miles  long  by  800 
wide,  and  it  took  him  els^ht  years  .to  cover  his  dio- 
cese in  his  visitations,  omitting,  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  no  one  of  the  many  Indian  tribes.  He 
translated  the  Bible  and  Prayer- Book  into  the  Cree 
language,  and  had  just  completed  a  revision  of  the 
former  when  he  died. 

'  McFarland,  Rev.  D.  K.  (Southern  Presbyterian), 
D.D.,  at  Mayesville.  S.  C,  February  88,  aged  45. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mirais- 
slppl,  1870,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  1873 ;  became  pastor  at  Hopewell, 
S.  C,  1873 ;  accepted  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  Savannah,  Ga.,  1875 ;  married  Miss 
Annie  R.  Wlthersuoon,  In  January,  1877 ;  accepted, 
call  to  Oxford,  Miss.,  1888 ;  removed  to  Staunton, 
1866,  resigning  on  aocoout  of  ill  health,  189;S. 


Nflwton.  Rev.  William  (Reformed  Sp{BCOpB]ian\, 
D.D.,  at  West  Chester.  Pa.,  February  16,18^3.  He 
was  educated  for.  the  law,  but  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  becoming  rec- 
tor of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  West  Chester,  Ps.,  1896  ; 
removed  to  Gambler.  O.,  in  connection  with  the 
Theological  Seminary  there,  1863  ;  afterward  accept- 
ed the  rectorate  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity.  Phil- 
adelphia, which  he  resigned  in  ISTT.  withdrawing 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion,  and  en- 
tering the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  ;  orcanlaed 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  PhiladelphUi,  1878, 
and  removed  to  West  (.  hester  to  take  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sure  Foundation.  He  was  preparing 
a  *'  Commentary  on  the  Psalms"  and  a  "  CommeD- 
tary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,"  both  of  which 
are  well  advanced  toward  completion. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Andrew  Preston  (Unitarian).  D.D. 
(Harvard,  185a),  LL.D.  (Uni>'ersiiy  of  Rochester, 
1868),  in  Boston,  March  10,  a^ed  82.  He  was  gradn. 
ated  at  Harvard  College,  1826 ;  taught  for  three 
years ;  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Df^'iiiity 
School  in  1833:  became  rastor  at  Portsmonth. 
N.  H.,  1833;  was  elected  Plummer  Professor  of 
Morals  and  Preacher  in  Har^'ard  Coll<^,  1800  ;  re- 
signed in  1881,  being  made  professor  enieritiia.  He 
was  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Not  th  Anurictm 
BevUw^  1853-63,  and,  in  connection  with  his  oUier 
dntlos  in  the  college,  acted  at  various  times  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  and  also  of  Log^  and 
bad  charge  of  the  forensics  of  the  senior  class.  His 
published  worlu  are  numerous,  including  *'  Leetares 
on  Christian  Doctrine,"  '*  Christian  <  onsolatiooa,'^ 
"Conversation,  its  Faults  and  Graces,"  ** Chris- 
tianity the  Religion  of  Nature,"  "Reminiscences  of 
European  Travel,"  "Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
"Christianity  and  Science,"  "Baccalaureate  So*- 
moDS,"  and  "  Christian  Belief  and  Life,"  besides 
numerous  translations  from  the  classics. 

Vermilyea,  Rev.  Thomas  Edward  (Dutch  Reform- 
ed), D.D.  (Rutgers  and  Union  Colleges,  1839), 
LL.D.  (Jefferson  College,  1866),  in  New  YorkCii^, 
March  18,  aged  90.  He  was  graduated  from  Yaie 
College  in  fffil  ;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  but  did  not  graduate  ;  was  ordainea  by 
New  York  Presbytery,  r8S» ;  became  pastor  of  the 
Vandeweter  Street  Church,  lftl6  ;  removed  to  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Congren- 
tional  Church  there,  1830 ;  went  to  Albany  to  take 
pastorate  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  1886 :  became 
one  of  the  pastors  of  tlie  C«>IIegiate  Befbnned 
Church  iu  New  York,  1889,  and  reUuned  hia  comiee- 
tion  with  that  church  till  his  death. 

CALENDAR. 

April  24-88.  Conference  on  the  "  Progress  of  the 
(?ospel  on  the  Continent,"  in  London.  Delegates 
from  the  Reformed  Churches  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

May  4.  Inaaguration  of  Rev.  Robert  Christie, 
D.D  ,  to  the  chair  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theologj, 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  AUf^gheny. 
Pa. 

May  10.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ixmdon  Mission 
Society.    Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  will  preach  the  sermon. 

May  12.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

May  16.  Mid-year  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Woman's  Centenary  Assoclatimi  of  tbs 
Universalist  Church,  in  Cliicago. 

May  18.  Jubilee  Anniversary  of  the  Scotch  Dis- 
ruption, in  Edinburgh. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby' 
terian  Church  at  Little  Rock.  Ark. ;  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  8.  A., 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  and  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  8.,  at  Ma- 
con. Ga. 

May  24-26.  Anglican  Church  Congicss  for  North- 
em  and  Central  Europe  at  Geneva,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Bishop  Wilkinson. 

Twenty-fourth  Convention  of  the  General  Ooon- 
cU  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Fort  Wayne,  lod. 
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TBIZE  COMPETITION. 

Xh  Tesponee  to  onr  ofiTer  of  £21  in  prizes  for  the  five  best  papers  on  Biblical, 
Critical,  Expository,  Theological,  or  Scientific  subjects,  about  ninety  papers 
'were  sent  in.  The  following  is  the  list  of  those  to  which  prizes  have  been 
assigned. : — 

1,  •*  Ttie  Higher  Criticism."    By  Rev.  Wm.  Frank  Scott,  Logic  Buchan 

Manse,  N.B. 
a.    ••  Ttie  Word   'Mystery'  in  the  New  Testament."    By  Rev.  H.  J. 

Foster,  Clifton. 
8.   "  Clirist  and  the  Problem  of  Suffering."    By  Rev.  R.  B^  McGlashan, 
M.A.,  Gatehouse,  N.B. 

4.  *•  The  Rights  of  Criticism."    By  Rev.  T.   Scott  Newlands,  B.D., 

Graigend  Manse,  N.B. 

5.  "  WTiat  is  the  Church  ?  "    By  Rev.  Walter  Riddall,  D.D.,  Belfast. 

As  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition  was  that  the  papers  were  to  be  of 

«k  l=ind  adapted  for  publication  in  Thb  Thinkeb,  some  of  those  sent  in,  which 

'were    poetical  in  form,  were  necessarily  excluded*    In  one  case  printed 

mskiter,  ^wliich  had  already  been  used  in  some  other  magazine,  was  offered, 

Inxt  ^was»  of  course,  returned  to  the  author.    Fully  one-third  of  the  papers 

f.^1  below  even  a  very  moderate  standard  of  merit.    The  fact  that  seven  of 

^tihe  ninety  papers  were  manifestly  superior  to  the  others  made  the  task  of 

3^jud^iog  the  prizes  comparatively  easy.    The  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 

papers  nvere,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  a  very  varied  character,  and 

l^ve  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  mind  is  being  moved  by 

certain   great  questions.    The  relations  between  science  and  religion,  the 

lii^ier  criticism,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  the 

sUtitude  oi  Cluistianity  towards  Sociahsm,  are  the  subjects  that  find  most 

favour  ipidth  ^e  writers.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  very  few  papers  deaUng 

'with  special  iK>int8  in  Bibljcal  criticism  were  sent  in.    We  hope  to  announce 

another  competition  shortly ;  and  the  results  of  the  one  just  held  enable  ua 

to  give  a  few^  hints  to  would-be  competitors.    The  subject  chosen  should  be 

one  which  coold  be  adequately  treated  in  the  limits  of  space  prescribed  to 

fjlw^^jM^lf  Yyy  the  writer.    Otherwise  the  paper  is  likely  to  be  of  a  sketchy  and 

snperficjal  ehaxBcter.    A  concise,  pithy  contribution  on  some  subject  of  which 

lifr^  ^^fxitGr  iiajs  made  a  q^ecial  study  is  infinitely  better  than  genera!,  and 
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3^^  ^'^  Survey  of  Thought. 

almost  necessarOy  commonplace,  remarks  upon  some  very  wide  field  of 
thought.  Mere  sermons  should  not  be  utilized  as  contributions.  And 
finally,  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  style  than  some  of  the  present 
writers  seem  to  have  thought  necessary.  Slipshod  English,  exaggerated 
forms  of  expression,  and  other  faults  that  offend  good  taste,  have  not  only 
the  effect  of  marring  what  might  have  been  a  good  paper,  but  put  a  very 
considerable  strain  upon  the  patience  and  good  temper  of  the  examiner. 
Some,  too,  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  erudition  they  claim,  by  errors  in  spelling 
somewhat  familiar  English  words.  "  Let  us  not  speak  of  them ;  but  look, 
and  pass."  We  hope,  in  due  course,  to  publish  two  papers  that  have  not 
gained  prizes.  As  this  number  of  The  Tbinkbb  is  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  Prize  papers,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  articles  by  our  regular 
and  well-known  contributors.  We  may  as  well  say  that  the  examiner  was 
in  DO  way  influenced  in  his  judgment  concerning  the  prize  papers  by  the 
opinions  they  expressed;  ability,  not  orthodoxy,  was  the  sole  test.  This 
magazine  holds  no  brief  either  for  traditional  dogmas  or  for  the  higher 
criticism :  it  welcomes  impartially  every  endeavour  after  Truth.  Some  of 
our  readers  seem  to  imagine  that  we  are  more  favourable  to  **  advanced 
thought "  than  to  traditional  opinions;  but  we  can  assure  them  that  this  is 
not  so ;  the  Editor  is  only  anxious  by  fair  discussion  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Biblical  study. 

The  Old  Testahent  Apocbtpha.— One  of  our  competitors  (**Gav.") 
^ves  an  elaborate  and  intelligent  history  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  remarks  that  it  is  strange  that  these  books  have  been  neglected  to 
such  a  great  extent  by  English  and  American  scholars.  "  As  ancient  literary 
productions,"  he  says,  "  originating  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peoples 
of  antiquity,  although  in  many  respects  no  doubt  inferior  to  similar  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  which  are  so  sedulously  studied  in  our  schools,  they 
Btill  deserve  particular  attention  and  examination.  As  histories,  they  supply 
important  links  in  the  scanty  annals  of  a  most  interesting  period.  So,  too, 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  they  can  by  no  means  be  set  aside  as 
worthless.  Some  of  them  witness  in  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  written,  and  exhibit  the 
peculiar  product  resulting  from  the  contact  of  such  philosophy  with  the 
sacred  learning  of  the  Jews.  But  their  chief  value  is  unquestionably  theo- 
logical. They  show  how  the  Old  Testament  was  interpreted  and  applied  by 
the  Jews  themselves  during  the  period  stretching  nearly  from  the  close  of 
the  canon  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  what  progress  was  made  in  the  appre-  • 
liension  and  development  of  important  truths,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  unseen  world  and  future  state,  and  serve  as  well  by  their  exaggerations 
and  mistakes,  as  by  their  statement  or  reflection  of  facts,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Him  who  '  spoke  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.'  ^  The  attitude 
of  the  Apocrypha  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
•'Being  as  they  are"  says  the  writer,  ".the  oldest  extant  remains  of  the 
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ext^DsiTe  Hebrew  literature  that  sprang  up  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the 
canoD,  the  apocryphal  books  are  of  no  little  importance  as  witnesses. for  it, 
and  as  showing  the  estimation  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  held  at 
tiiat  period.  In  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  for  example,  we  find  the 
first  allusion  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  under  the  general  title 
of  '  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books/  There  is  in  the  passage, 
moreover,  every  evidence  that  the  son  of  Sirach  did  not  regard  his  own  works 
as  on  a  level  with  those  alluded  to,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Indeed,  in 
many  places  in  the  Apocrypha  a  peculiar  authority  is  imputed  to  the 
e&nonicai  writings.  They  are  held  to  be  distinct  from  other  books,  and  to 
have  been  given  by  God  for  human  guidance  through  prophets  inspired  for 
the  purpose.  They  are  called  *  holy  books,'  and  the  writers  of  them  are 
represented  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.''  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  amount  of  extremely  valuable  matter  of  various 
kinds  yet  remains  to  be  gathered  from  these  books,  and  that  a  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  them  would  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  profound 
changes  that  passed  upon  the  Jewish  people  between  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
and  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Eleiibkt  op  Humour  ik  the  BTBtB.— The  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  element  of  humour  is  found  in  the  Bible  is  one  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  broached,  however,  by  one  of 
the  writers  in  our  ecmpetition,  "Cantianus,"  and  we  wish  that  he  had 
treated  it  more  fully  than  he  has  done.  He  points  out  tbat  what  seem  to 
some  readers  grotesque  circumstances  in  the  histories  of  Balaam  and  Jonah 
cannot  fairly  be  reckoned  to  be. of  a  humorous  character.  "  We  have  tested," 
he  says,  "in  several  instances  the  efiect  produced  upon  the  young  and  the 
uneducated  in  hearing  these, narratives  for  the  first  time  ;  and.  whereas  in  a 
very  few  cases  the  risible  faculty  has  been  excited,  the  general  rule  has  been 
the  expression  of  wonder  at  the  remarkable  events  thai  have  been  described." 
While  the  story  of  Samson's  revenge  upon  his  foes  by  means  of  the  foxes  and 
firebrands  has,  in  his  experience,  invariably  produced  laugbter  when 
submitted  to  the  same  test.  No  one,  we  suppose,  will  deny  the  existence  of 
a  humorous  element  in  the  parable  of  Jotham,  in  parts  of  the  history  of 
Samson,  in  £]ijah*s  mockery  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  in  the  contempt  poured 
cat  upon  the  folly  of  idol-worship  (Ps  cxv. ;  Isa.  xiiv.),  and  in  many 
passages  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  And  in  general  we  may  say  that 
there  is  a  humorous  side  to  the  irony  and  satire  so  often  employed  by  the 
prophets  and  sacred  writers.  So  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned; 
our  author  can  only  think  of  two  possible  instances  of  humour — the  one 
being  a  play  upon  the  mining  of  the  name  Onesimus  (Philem.  ii.),  and  the 
other  a  similar  treatment  of  the  name  Nazarene  (Matt.  ii.  23).  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  latter  is  a  case  to  the  point  But  we  think 
that  an  element  of  humour  is  discernible  in  some  of  the  paraUes,  as,  fof 
eumple,  in  that  of  the  Selfish  Neighbour,  only  to  h%  roused  out  of  hi* 
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comfortable  bed  by  persistent  knocking  at  the  door,  and  in  that  of  the  tTajust 
Judge.  The  description,  too,  of  the  discontented  children  playing  in  the 
market-place  (Matt.  xi.  16-17)  might  be  added  to  the  list,  and  also  the  many 
satirical  allusions  to  the  hypocrisy  and  casuistical  practices  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  The  writings  of  St.  Paul,  if  carefully  examined,  might  be  found 
to  furnish  many  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  since  he  makes  ample  use 
of  irony  and  sarcasm  in  confuting  opponents.  A  full  and  adequate  treatment 
of  the  whole  subject  is  a  desideratum  in  theological  literature. 

Thb  Eclipse  of  Faith:  Ib  it  Pinal?— One  of  the  competitors,  in 
treating  of  the  religious  difficulties  felt  by  many  in  the  present  day,  has 
chosen  to  give  his  paper  a  dramatic  form,  with  the  above  title.     He  iotro'* 
duces  to  us  three  persons  whose  respective  standpoints  are  indicated  by  the 
names  Philochristus,  Evangelical,  and  Agnostic,  and  represents  them  as 
endeavouring  to  elaborate  a  creed  upon  which  they  can  all  unite.     It  is 
a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  while  Philochristus  and  Agnostic  do  manage 
in  the  end  to  come  to  a  common  understanding  in  the  matter,  after  dis- 
carding   the   miraculous   element  in  Ghrietianity,   Evangelical  is  still  as 
antagonistic  to  them   at  the  end  as  at  the   beginning.      He  makes  no 
concessions,  and  treats  what  they  decide  upon  as  a  more  spiritual  form 
of  .Christianity  as  but  little  different  from  mere  "  infidelity."    This  life-like 
touch  gives  the  dialogue  an  air  of  reality,  which  is  often  wanting  in  such 
compositions.    Usually  in  such  oases  ''  where  the  personages  do  agree,  theii 
unanimity  is  wonderful,"  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  rather  by  the  will  of  the 
writer  than  by  the  convincing  character  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
employed.    Both  Philochristus  and  Agnostic  agree  that  the  elaborate  creed 
of  the  Churches  is  intolerable,  and  that  hope  lies  only  in  a  development  or 
re-adaptation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  truth  that  is  hidden  beneath  the 
Y»>m-out  forms ;  and  that  this  ''  simpler  and  more  rational "  Christian  faith 
will  rest  in  the  last  resort,  not  on  historical  facts,  but  on  the  moral 
consciousness.    *<  It  is  not  the  Christian  creeds"  exclaims  Philochristus, 
*'that  is  the  bond  of  union,  but  the  Christian  spirit.    Christ's  religion  is 
a  religion  of  conduct  and  spirit.    *  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments ' : 
and  of  every  soul  that  humbly  tries  to  do  that,  Christ  Himself  says, '  Behold 
my  sister  and  my  brother.' "   It  cannot  be  denied,  we  admit,  that  in  the  case 
of  some,  the  religious  life  and  spirit  survive,  even  when  the  historical  facts 
on  which  ordinary  Christian  faith  is  based  have  been  discarded ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  that  life  and  spirit  could  ever  have   come  into  existence  apart 
from  those  facts.    Is  it  possible  for  Christianity  to  be  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  or  imparted  to  the  heathen,  in  this  more  ethereal 
form?     We  get  little  aid  in  solving  this  question  from  those  who  held 
this  *' simpler  and  more  rational  iaith";  for  we  generally  find  that  their 
religious  life  is  emphatically  non*aggressive  in  character.     Philochristus 
lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  persons  were  recognized  by  Christ  as  genoine 
disciples,  '^  who  knew  nothing  of  His  Divinity,  or  even,  lor  a  time  after  Hii^ 
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death,  of  His  resurrection/'  The  inference  is  that  helief  in  the  Divinity  and 
resQire^tior  cf  Christ  are  not  essential  to  the  Christian  faith.  But  surely 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  darkness  of  twilight  and  the  darkness  that 
may  be  created  at  mid-day  by  closing  the  window-shutters  of  a  room-— 
between  a  rudimentary  and  a  mutilated  form  of  life.  The  attitude  of 
Philochristus  towards  the  worship  and  rites  of  the  Church  is  that  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Green :  ''  The  Christian  ordinances  are 
at  hand  for  our  refreshment,  and  we  do  wrong  to  ourselves  to  allow  any 
intellectual  vexation  at  the  mode  in  which  the  outward  symbols  may  be 
presented  to  us,  to  prevent  us  from  their  due  use.  We  shall  not  value  buch 
expression  the  less,  because  to  us  it  is  only  an  expression."  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  many  who  hold  the  intellectual  opinions  in  question 
do  themselves  the  wrong  of  neglecting  Christian  ordinances. 

Thb  Tell  Amabna  Tablets. — The  new  translation  of  the  published 

texts  of  the  tablets  found  at  Tell  Amama  by  Major  Conder,  published 

under  the  auspices  of  thd  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  differs  so  widely 

from  the  renderings  by  Professor  Sayce  in  the  Becords  of  the  Past  as  to 

seriously  puzzle  iJl  but  Assyriologists,  and  those  who  are  intimate  with 

the  history  of  Assyriological  research.    Professor  Sayce,  who  accepts  the 

usual  opinion  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  Meneptah,  the  son  of 

Bameses  II.,  dates  the  tablets  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  the 

arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine.    Major  Conder,  on  the  other  hand, 

who  rejects  the  current  view  as  an  "  incredible  fable,"  regards  the  tablets 

as  partially  contemporaneous  with  the  Israelitish  invasion.      One  of  the 

main  supports  of  this  startling  belief  is  the  identification  which  had  been 

previously  propounded,  but  had  met  with  little  favour,  of  the  "  Khabiri " 

(or  '<Abiri")  of  the  tablets  with  the  Hebrews.      This  being  assumed,  it 

is  easy  to  connect  the  statements  made  in  some  of  the  letters  with  th6 

movements  of  Joshua  and  his  people.    Major  Conder  even  thinks  that  he 

can  detect  an  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Jericho.    The  governor  of  Jerusalem, 

whose  name  is  read  by  Professor  Sayce  as  Abd  Tabba,  or  Ebed  Tob,  is 

identified  (although  with  some  hesitation)  with  Adoni-zedek,  one  of  the 

five  kings  put  to  death  at  Makkedah.    The  passages  in  the  letters  of  this 

mler  of  Jerusalem  which  have  been  supposed  to  illustrate  the  position  of 

Melehisedek,  admit  of   no  such    application   for    those  who   accept    the 

translation  of  Major  Conder.      Even  the  language  of  the  bulk  of  these 

letters   is    differently    described.       It    is    generally    called    Assyrian    or 

Babylonian  ;   but  Major  Conder  afiQrms  that  it  is  "  Aramaic  resembling 

Assyrian   ....  very  like  the  Aramaic  of  the  Talmud,  and  like  Arabic 

in  many  particulars  rather  than  like  Hebrew.    It  is  the  same  language 

in  an  archaic  condition  which  is  now  spoken  by  the  peasantry  of  Palestine." 

The  decision  between  these  divergent  opinions  must,  of  course,  be  left  to 

Assyriologists.    Meanwhile,  Biblical  and'  historical  students  must  use  the 

tablets  with  the  greatest  caution.    Nevertheless,  much  of  their  significance 
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has  been  ascertained  beyond  dispute.    Whatever  may  be  nncertain,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  curious  *'  state  papers  "  attest  the 
political  dependence  of  many  places  in  Palestine  or  Egypt  fifteen  centuries 
before  Christ ;  that  they  prove  that  the  art  of  writing  was  not  merely  known 
to  the  governing  classes  among  the  ancient  Canaanites,  bnt  was  extensively 
practised  by  them,  for  as  many  as  176  letters  in  the  collection  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  fifty  were  written  by  one  man ; 
and   that  Babylonian  civilization  exerted  a  strong  influence  even  then  at 
a  great  distance  from  its  seat,  the  character  employed  being  nnifcurmly  the 
cuneiform,  and  the  language  in  any  case  closely  allied  to  that  chiefly  spoken 
in  Babylonia.     It  is  also  certain  that  the  names  '*  Canaan/'  "  Amorite/' 
and  "  Jerusalem  **  were  in  use  in  Palestine  before  the  Israelites  entered  it,  and 
that  the  last  name  means  *'  city  of  peace  "    The  phraseology,  too,  is  strikingly 
Biblical.   Whatever  obscurity  may  still  envelop  many  details,  it  is  evident  that 
the  ancient  Canaanites  spoke  and  thought  and  in  some  measure  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  their  Israelitisb  neigbboure  and  successors.    Like  them,  they 
used  the  number  seveu  to  e&press  completeness ;  they  bowed  down  to  the 
feet  of  their  superiors,  descnbmg  themselves  as  '*  the  dust  of  their  feet,*' 
and  ''  the  footstool  of  their  feet " ;  the  word  "  dog  "  was  constantly  used 
of  human  beings,  sometimes  in  bitter  contempt;   a  plural  name  of  God, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  Elohim,  was  employed  in  a  singular  sense ;  they 
used  to  say  that  *'  their  heart  rejoiced,'*  that  *'  their  head  was  exalted,"  and 
that  **  their  eyes  were  enlightened/'    A  considerable  amount  of  extremely 
valuable  and  surprising  information  has  already  been  extracted  from  these 
tablets  within  six  years  of  their  discovery,  and  much  more  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  more  developed  Assyriology  of  the  future. 

Du.  Bbrnhard  Weiss  on  tbs  Fourth  GosPBL.^Although  Dr.  Weiss 
has  already  issued  (in  1880  and  1886  respectively)  two  editions  of  Meyer's 
Commentary  on  John,  and  has  dealt  with  the  subject  also  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  his 
third  edition  of  Meyer  (the  8th,  if  the  editions  published  during  Meyer's 
lifetime  are  included),  which  is  described  as  "  worked  up  afresh,"  will  be 
welcomed  by  students  throughout  the  world  as  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  The  Emleitung,  in  which  the  autbor&hip  and  date  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Evangelist's  way  of  using  his  materials,  are  concisely  but 
carefully  discussed,  is  especially  attractive,  as  giving  the  mature  opinion  of 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  living  scholars  on  some  of  the  mosi 
fascinating  and  hotly-debated  questions  of  New  Testament  criticism. 
English  readers  who  have  the  articles  of  Professor  8churer  and  Professor 
•  8anday  fresh  in  their  memory  will  be  glad  to  know  the  present  position  of 
the  distinguished  Berlin  professor  to  the  problems  under  discussion.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  Dr.  Weiss  has  not  materially  altered  his  attitude. 
He  is  still  a  pronounced  though  cautious  advocate  of  the  traditional  view. 
The  fourth  Gospel,  he  still  believes,  was  written  by  John,  the  disciple  whom 
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testis  loTed,  in  Asia,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  centnry.    The  external 
eividence  for  the  Gospel  is  stated  and  examined  with  remarkable  clearness 
and   cogency.     Even  the  most  hostile  critic  must  admit  that  Dr.  Weiss 
has  made  out  a  strong  case.    We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  impressive 
summary  with  which  the  chapter  closes:    ''As  IrensBUs  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
inadvertently  accepted  as  apostolic  a  Gospel  about  which  he  had  never 
heard  anything  from  Polycarp,  the  scholar  of  John,  and  which  did  not 
harmonize  with  what  he  had  heard  from  him  concerning  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Jesus.    So   with   Irenasus  closes  the   chain  of   witnesses  which 
b^ins  with  the  probable  use  of  the  Gospel  by  Barnabas,  Hermas,  and 
Basilides,  is  continued  indirectly  by  the  use  of  the  first  epistle  in  Polycarp 
and  Papias,  and  directly  by  Justin's  reference  to  readings  from  it  in  church, 
and  is  completed  by  the  recognition  of  four  as  the  number  of  the  Gospels 
from  the  time  of  Tatian,  that  is,  from  the  last  third  of  the  second  century ; 
and  Origen  is  right  when  he  reckons  our  Gospel  amongst  those  which  alone 
are  accepted  without  contradiction  in  the  whole  church  under  heaven." 
One  important  witness,  not  included  in  this  summary,  but  mentioned  in 
the  coarse  of   the  discussion,  is  the  Didache,  which  was,  in  any  case, 
in  our  author's  judgment,  earlier  than  Justin.     The  eucharistio  prayers 
in  this  ancient   tract  are  said  to  abound  in  echoes  of   John's  Gospel. 
The   exact  time  of   the   composition   of    the   Gospel  is,   of  course,  pro- 
nounced uncertain.      It  must,  however,  have  been  subsequent  to  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  as  John  cannot  have  settled  in  Asia  until  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jewish  war,  and  had  evidently  been  living  there  many  years  when  he 
wrote  the  Gospel,  as  there  are  plain  indications  of  long-continued  absence 
from  Palestine.    The  non-occurrence  of  direct  references  to  the  catastrophe  in 
the  year  70  a.d.,  which  must  have  profoundly  affected  the  Apostle,  indicates 
that  tibe  interval  was  considerable,  and  the  repose  and  completeness  so 
characteristic  of    the    Gospel  point  at  advanced   age,   without,  however, 
showing  any  trace  of  senile  weakness.      The  year   80  a.d.,   which  was 
suggested  by  Meyer  as  a  probable  date,  may  be  too  early  if,  as  trustworthy 
tradition  asserts,  the  Evangelist  lingered  until  the  time  of  Trajan.    The 
Synoptic    Gospels    were    known,    but  not    u^ed    as   authorities.     "  Even 
when  he  deals  with  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  other  Gospels,  the  latter  can 
never  be  thought  of  as  his  sources,  although  his  narrative  may  have  been 
unconsciously  influenced  by  them  in  details."    The  purpose  of  the  Gospel 
was  not  directly  either  complementary  or  polemic,  although  it  cannot  be 
^nied  that  the  Evangelist  may  have  had  current  heresies  in  his  mind,  and 
may  have  consciously  added   to  the  incomplete  narratives  of  the  other 
Gospels.    As  to  the  Evangelist's  way  of  working  up  his  matter,  Dr.  Weiss 
Bsems  to  adhere  to  the  view  propounded  in  his  earlier  writings.      The 
substance  rests  on  a  solid  basis  of  fact,  but  the  form,  especially  in  the 
*««^hing,  has  been  moulded  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  Evangelist's 
iadividuality.    "  Verbc^  reproduction  was  an  utter  impossibility  after  the 
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lapse  of  so  many  decades,  and  the  resemblance  (of  the  didacdc  porUons  dt 
the  Gospel)  to  the  style  and  thought  of  the  first  epistle,  as  well  as  the 
resemblance  between  the  words  ascribed  to  Jesus  and  those  ascribed  to 
the  Baptist,  shows  that  these  sayings  have  been  freely  reproduced  as  they 
had  been  developed  in  the  memory  of  the  Apostle,  which  unconsciously 
blended  the  original  matter  with  the  deeper  understanding  of  it  given  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit."    The  intercessory  prayer,  for  example,  owes  its 
substance  to  Jesus,  its  form  to  John.    Even  the  historical  portions  may 
have  been  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  same  and  similar  causes* 
The  statement,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  first  miracle  about  the 
capacity  of  the  vessels  out  of  which  the  servants  drew  the  wine,  may  express 
only  the  Evangelist's  notion  concerning  the  extent  of  the  miracle ;  and  the 
account  of  the  second  miracle  which  is  identified  by  Weiss  with  the  healing 
of  the  centurion's  servant,  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  said  to 
indicate  partial  failure  of  memory  and,  perhaps,  confusion  with  another 
occurrence.    It  will  be  evident  from  this  outline  that  modem  criticism,  as 
represented  by  Dr.  Weiss,  has  httle  sympathy  with  some  theories  which 
have  made,  or  are  still  making,  considerable  stir  in  theological  circles. 
Thq  Tiibingen  theory  is  hopelessly  discredited,  and  the  "  partition  "  theories  of 
Weiszacker  and  Wendt  meet  with  no  favour.    If  this  latest  commentary  can 
be  regarded  as  indicating  the  trend  of  thought  on  this  subject  in  the  German 
universities,  it  is  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  the  belief 
cherished  by  the  Church  during  so  many  centuries. 


TRE  HIGEEE  CBITICISM. 
SEASONS  FOU  CAUTION  IN  ACCEPTING  ITS  CONCLUSIONS. 
By  Bev.  W.  Frank  Soott, 
(This  Paper  was  a/warded  the  First  PrtMe.) 
Yoi  non  andate  git  per  im  sentiero  Non  vi  si  pensa  quanto  sangae  ooeta 

Filosofando ;  tanto  vi  trasporta  Seminarla  nel  mondo,  e  quanto  piaoft 

Uamor  dell'  apparenza,  el  buo  pensiero  Chi  umilemente  con  essa  a'accosta. 

Ed  ancor  questo  quassd  si  comporta  Per  apparer  ciascun  s'ingegna,  e  faoe 

Con  men  disdegno,  cho  quando  h  posposta  Sue  invenzioni  ;  e  quelle  son  traaoone 

La  divina  Sciittura,  o  quando  h  torta  Ba'  predicant!,  e  '1  Vangelio  si  taos. 

—  LanU,  ParadiaOt  xxix,  85-96^ 
Freely  EngHshed, 

Thus  here  below  ye  walk  not  in  one  way  They  reckon  not  how  much  of  blood  it  cost 

In  your  philosophies :  so  much  the  love  To  spread  it  among  men  ;   and  what  he 

Of  shining,  in  appearance,  leads  asti-ay.  gains 

Yet  even  this  less  wrath  provokes  above  Of  favour  who  in  it  his  will  hath  lost. 

Than  when  tlie  sense  of  Holy  Writ  is  tost  But  to  appear  most  learnM,  each  takes  pains 

Here,    there,   to  serve  men's  ends—their  To  make  inventions,  in  preaching  which 

quirks  to  prove.  they  shine. 

Whilst  the  Evangel,  silent,  foigot,  remains. 

Thbsb  words  of  the  great  Italian  poet  in  some  measure  express  the  feeling  of 
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nuAy  to-day  in  tti.e  GhiisMan  Ghtirch  in  view  of  the  widespread  revolntionary 
ideas  in  the  ^Biblical  learning  of  the  time.  And  many  of  those  to  whom 
these  words  &ppeal,  in  part  at  least,  are  not  of  the  "  straitest  sects  "  of  the 
Church.  Tfaey  may  not  be  bonnd  byany  merely  mechanical  theory  of 
inspiration,  or  by  the  slavery  of  ''  the  letter  which  killeth."  Like  Dante 
himself,  they  may  view  the  progress  of  thought  impartially  and  broadly. 
Bat  they  also  recognize  the  possibility  of  men  being  led  away  by  the  ten* 
dfflicieB  of  the  age  i^thoat  carefully  inquiring  the  wherefore  and  whither. 
Not  a  few  are  influenced,  almost  insensibly  sometimes,  by  certain  preyailing 
theories  advocated  and  upheld  by  learned  and  ingenious  scholars.  Such 
great  acholara  v^ill  always  command  a  considerable  following,  and  although 
many  in  the  ranlcs  of  such  a  following  will  be  men  of  real  learning  and 
ability,  some  lesser  minds  also,  with  lesser  learning,  will  be  dazzled  and 
ci^tiyated.  There  will,  too,  be  the  usual  complement  of  followers  "for 
appearance  sake." 

No\7,  all  this  may  be  affirmed  with  reference  to  the  modem  "  Higher 
Cnticisni."  The  leaders  in  the  movement  are  men  of  distinguished  ability, 
although  in  reference  to  the  numerous  diyergent  opinions  it  might  be  said : 
"  Vol  non  andaie  giii  per  un  sentiero  Filosofando."  Amongst  their  followers 
able  scholars  are  found,  but  there  are  also  those  who  follow  for  "  L'amor 
deU*  apparenza."  Has  not  the  Higher  Criticism,  indeed,  reached  the 
dangerous  stage  of  being  fashionable?  A  number  of  thinking  men  (a 
majonty)  in  the  Church,  however,  who  are  not  destitute  of  special  know- 
ledge  of  this  modem  criticism,  and  who  have  examined  the  basis  on  which 
the  conclusionB  reached  by  the  modem  school  of  Old  Testament  critics, 
lot  accept  these  conclusions.  .Perhaps  a  plain  statement  of  several  of  the 
ehi^  reasons  why  this  large  class  take  up  this  position  might  not  be  without 
intearest  or  out  of  place  in  these  pages. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  *'  advanced  "  Old  Testament 

egitaeiam  shows  that  in  its  inceptio&  and  results  it  is  (for  good  or  evil — ^good 

i]&  tlie  long  run  no  doubt)  mainly  rationalistic.    This  is  not  put  forward 

to    x>^^^^^^^  ^^^  discipline,  but  simply  to  state  the  fact;   and  the  word 

xmtionalistic    is   used    "historically."     Eationalism    includes,    of   course, 

c^aremes  of  thought.    Many  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  tendency 

close  to  the  Biblical  view  of  God  and  His  working  in  the  world, 

m-liilst  others  rush  to  the  extreme  of  materialism  and  pantheism.    There 

liarve  heen  admirable  men  in  this  school  of  thought,  6.^.,  Schleiermacher, 

^Swald,  De  Wette,  Ac.    But  the  practical  denial  by  logical  rationalism  of 

the  special  and  immediate  working  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  progress 

of   events,  with  the  consequent  explaining  away  of  the  supernatural  in 

Scripture,  cannot  be  accepted  by  believers  in  the  possibility  and  the  fact  of  a 

Divine  i^yelation.     Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had 

advanced  opinions  regarding  the  composition  and  dates  of  the  books  of 

ibe  Old  Testament  not  far  removed  from  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 

extreme  H^her  Criticism  of  to-day.    These  opinions  gradually  spread  among 
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thinkers,  whose  intellecfcual  bias  led  them  to  S3nnpathize  with  Uie  rationaiistie 
tendency.  But  it  was  actually  an  attempt  to  yindicate  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  against  the  pretejidus  Esprit-forts  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  modem  analytic  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  Jean  Astroc,  a 
French  physician,  published  in  1753  his  Conjectures sur  les  memoires  originaux 
don't  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer  le  Uvre  de  la  Oenese?-  There 
the  documentary  theory  of  the  Pentateuch  took  its  rise.  This  new  departure 
did  not  at  first  lead  to  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  Genesis!  The 
supposition  was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  one.  Eichhorn,  who  intro- 
duced the  theory  into  Germany,  still»held  by  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  in  course  of  time  the  theory  became,  in  the  hands  of 
rationalistic  critics,  an  instrument  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose. 
Toward  the  close  of  last  century  in  Germany  rationalism  in  theology 
gained  ground.  It  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  literary  influence  of 
Lessing,  Herder,  and  others.  In  hia  Erziehung  des  MenschengeschiechU 
Lessing  describes  the  Old  Testament  as  simply  a  religious  primer  for 
mankind,  with  its  *' abstract  truths  clothed  in  allegories  and  instruc- 
tive instances  which  are  related  as  having  actually  occurred,"  and  he 
further  says  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  form  simply  a  higher 
elementary  book,  leading  men  forward  to  the  age  of  a  New  Eternal  Oospel^ 
Such  opinions  could  not  fail  to  lead  those  who  accepted  them  to  view  the 
Scriptures  as  merely  human  compositions,  like  the  sacred  books  of  other 
religions.  When  this  view  was  accepted,  the  next  step  was  to  pirove  them  to 
be  so  in  answer  to  opponents.  This  was  most  fully  attempted  in  regard  to 
the  New  Testament  vnritings  by  Ferd.  Christian  Baur,  and  his  famous  pupil, 
D.  F.  Strauss ;  and  in  their  case  the  rationalistic  tendency  was  strengthened 
and  directed  by  the  influence  of  Hegel's  philosophy — especially  hia  law  of 
historical  development  by  antagonism. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  fiercest  conflict  raged  round  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  until  graduafly 
the  successors  of  Baur  receded  from  their  master's  extreme  position,  and 
the  negative  Tiibingen  school  was  broken  up.  But  this  manner  of  treating 
the  New  Testament  writings,  and  of  investigating  the  origin  of  Christianity,  < 
could  not  fail  to  be  applied  by  the  same  school  of  critics  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  no  sooner  had  the  conflict  round  the  New  Testament  begun 
to  die  away,  than  it  rose  again  around  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A 
succession  of  writers,  after  the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  by 
Gesenius  chiefly,  had  risen,  who  applied  the  rationalistic  methods  to  the 
Old  Testament,  buttressing  and  extending  them  by  means  of  the  analytic 
criticism  which  took  its  rise  in  Astruc's  Conjectures.  As  leaders  in  this 
movement,  J.  S.  Yater,  Hartmann,  Ewald,  and  De  Wette  may  be  named 

here. 

During  the  leist  thirty  or  forty  years,  however,  the  modern  theory  of 

Evolution  has  given  the  greatest  impulse  to  those  rationahstic  methods. 
^  Auon.  at  BrasseU.  '  ff  48-51,  64-77|  86-88. 
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Aeeording  to  this  hypothesis,  religious  ideas  must  be  a  natural  growth  of  the 
homan  mind,  no  supernatural  element  being  contained  in  them.  Rising  in 
Fetkhism  and  Animism,  religion  develops  through  various  stages  to  higher 
forms.  And  thus,  runs  the  argument,  must  it  have  been  with  the  religion  ot 
IsraeL  Therefore  the  history  as  represented  in  Scripture  cannot  be  trust- 
worthy  It  shows,  e.g.,  a  religion  in  the  patriarchal  age  higher  spiritually 
than  it  was  at  subsequent  stages  of  Israel  a  history.  The  history  as  we 
have  it  must  therefore  be  a  projection  from  a  later  age  into  the  past — in 
short,  an  imaginary  history,  for  the  most  part  mythical  and  unhistorical, 
but  interspersed  with  facts  occasionally,  although  these  are  difficult  to 
determine.  This,  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated,  is  the  way  by  which  the 
modem  Higher  Criticism  has  reached  its  present  position. 

Of  course  it  is  not  asserted  that  all  adherents  of  the  school  ^o  so  far  as 
its  latest  leaders,  or  thac  all  who  hold  the  latest  form  ot  the  theory  have 
abandoned  a  certain  degree  of  belief  in  inspiration.  Those  whose  nature  is 
essentially  conservative  will  shrink  from  following  out  the  theory  to  its 
logical  conclusions ;  but  the  presence  of  the  dominant  rationaUstic  tendency 
in  the  whole  movement  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

The  Biblical  theory  has  noc  wanted  able  defenders.  Archaeology, 
Egyptology,  and  Assyriology  have  strengthened  their  hands.  Pushed  hard 
by  these  defenders,  and  impelled  by  the  difficulties  which  each  new  hypothesis 
left  unsolved,  the  negative  critics  have  had  again  and  again  to  shift  their 
ground,  and  to  invent  new  hypotheses  to  explain  awkward  facts.  The 
original  documentary  hypothesis  was  succeeded  by  the  fragmentary  theory, 
evolved  by  J.  S.  Vater,  who  resolved  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  into  a  mass 
of  fragments,  which  seemed  never  to  have  had  any  original  unity.  Genesis 
alone,  according  to  him,  contained  thirty-nine  such  "  pieces  " ;  and  the  Penta* 
teucb  in  its  present  form  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Exile.  But  even 
rationalism  could  not  stomach  this  '*  desert  chaos  of  atomic  fra.gments"; 
and  Ewald^  dealt  the  fragment-hypothesis  its  death-blow,  proving  thai 
Genesis  at  least  was  an  uniform  and  regular  composition.  The  next  theory 
wad  the  supplemental  hypothesis  supported  by  Von  Bohlen  and  De  Wette. 
An  original  Elohistic  document  was  supposed  to  have  been  laid  hold  of  by 
an  "  Israelitic  DiaskeuaU  and  woven  into  his  own  production."  But  even 
this  hypothesis  did  not  clear  up  all  difficulties.  It  was  abandoned  and  the 
new  documentary  hypothesis  came  into  existence.  This  need  not  be  described. 
"  It  is  ever  with  us,"  with  its  crowd  of  capital  letters,  sometimes  with 
annexed  figures  like  mathematical  formulas,  supposed  to  represent  unjinowu 
individuals,  who,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  so  altered  and  patched  the 
histoncal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  even  the  keenest-eyed  followers 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  cannot  always  agree  as  to  the  lines  that  divide  the 
supposed  original  documents  from  each  other,  and  from  additions  by  later 
redactors/    This  latest  hypothesis  was  introduced  by  an  analysis  most  rigidly 

'  1823,  Du  KomposUwH  der  Omesis  kritUch  unUrsucht,  HU  earlieat  work,  for  which 
he  afterward  "  apologizdd." 
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applied.  Knobel  especially  Bonght  Terse  by  verse,  and  even  word  by  woi4» 
to  delimit  the  supposed  documents  and  fragments  composing  this  assumed 
historical  mosaic.  And  this  rigid  analysis  has  beoome  a  marked  feature  of 
later  criticism.  Indeed,  it  has  been  overdone ;  and  more  reasonable  upholders 
of  the  theory  reject  the  imputation  that  they  would  seem  to  wish  *'  to  hear 
every  little  blade  of  grass  growing."  ^ 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  historical  course,  and  such  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  Higher  Criticism  as  applied  to  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  course  it  has  not  rested  with  them.  And  those 
critical  opinions  (though  not  always  willingly  by  those  who  advanced  them 
perhaps)  have  been  used  to  uphold  the  theory  of  the  merely  natural  origin 
and  progress  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  to  divest  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
of  the  chcuracter  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  must  occur  to  every  candid 
mind  after  a  review  of  the  history  and  methods  of  this  essentially 
rationalistic  criticism  to  ask,  What  would  be  the  effect  of  applying  those 
methods  to  any  other  literature  or  section  of  a  Uterature?  Critics  of  a 
coming  age  working  on  those  methods  might  evolve  half-a-dozen  shadowy 
Carlyles  and  Jeremy  Benthams,  with  a  few  redactors  to  boot,  from  the 
writings  of  those  giants.  No  spontaneity  or  versatility  is  to  be  allowed  to 
the  Old  Testament  writers;  if  they  diverge  but  a  hairbreadth  from  the 
style  and  manner  permitted  by  the  critic,  a  redactor  is  instantly  introduced 
to  explain  the  divergency.  The  cleverness  of  some  of  those  critics  in 
detecting  the  growth  "of  every  httle  blade  of  grass"— of  every  word  and 
letter  in  Old  Testament  Scripture — is  not  surpassed,  even  if  it  be  equalled, 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  of  The  Great  Cryptogram. 

And  even  supposing  the  fragmentary  nature  of  those  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  be  admitted,  what  then?  Who  shall  undertake  to 
affirm  what  the  original  form  of  those  documents  and  fragments  might 
have  been,  and  by  whom  they  were  given,  ere  they  assumed  their  present 
form?  Wlio  shall  say  what  further  changes  were  made  by  the  various 
supposed  revisers  and  redactors,  besides  those  now  ascribed  to  them?  If 
some  parts  were  altered  and  touched  up  by  them,  how  much  more  may  not 
have  been  altered  ?  In  view  of  all  this  complexity  it  may  be  well  said  that 
*'  the  analysis  is  frequently  uncertain,  and  will,  perhaps,  always  continue 
60."  >  For  who  are  those  various  redactors  and  emendators?  They  seem 
to  many  to  be  merely  unreal,  conjectural  figures,  summoned  up  to  clear 
difficulties  and  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  path  of  the  triumphant  hypo- 
thesis. This  modem  criticism  has,  in  fact,  no  real  foundation  in  history, 
and  very  little  that  is  indubitabte  in  analysis ;  and  it  is  hardly  philosophical 
in  its  adherents  almost  to  ignore  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  so-called 
*'  traditional "  side.  A  mere  peissing  allusion  in  a  note  to  the  use  of  the 
Divine  names'  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  face  of  such  a  conscientious  piece  of 
work  as  that  of  Hengstenberg,  e.g.,  on  the  subject,  and  the  failure  to  note 

^  Kautzsch  and  SodiL    Lie  Oenesis  Hbersetzt,  da,,  p.  ▼. 
'  Driver,  Introduetianf  p.  ziii*  '  Driver,  Inbroductitm,  p.  11. 
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tiid  reasoniDg  by  which  good  scholars  reconcile  apparent  discrepanciest 
renders  the  whole  treatment  one  sided.^ 

If  the  most  recent  hypothesis  of  the  Higher  Criticism  be  accepted,  tha 
whole  question  is  involved  in  difficulty,  and  worse.  If  it  be  assumed,  then  it 
follows  that  the  best  and  almost  the  whole  literature  of  the  Hebrew  race 
was  a  product  of  the  period  of  the  nation^a  decadence  ;  and  that  the  greatest 
periods  of  their  history  were  barren  of  any  lasting  literary  effort.  Moses,  on 
this  hypothesis,  one  of  the  most  famous  leaders  of  men,  trained  in  the  fore- 
most literary  nation  of  antiquity,  left  only  some  scanty  and  doubtful  frag- 
ments  of  legislation.  From  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
people  of  Israel  were  in  contact  with  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  when  their  mari- 
time expeditions  brought  them  tidings  and  produce  of  other  lands,  no 
authentic  composition  has  come,  no  record  of  religious  opinions  or  customs; 
except,  perhaps,  the  fragment  of  a  psalm  or  at  most,  one  or  two  of  those 
sacred  songs.  But  in  an  age  of  national  decay,  when  the  people  had 
admittedly  fallen  away  into  idolatry  and  revelled  in  it,  they  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  coerced  into  reformation  by  €k  fictional  history,  invented  for  their 
benefit,  but  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  known ;  and  no  honest 
man,  nor  any  devotee  of  idolatry,  denounced  th'^  "  pious  fraud."  And  when, 
after  a  long  period  of  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  a  remnant  of  the  people^ 
humbled  and  impoverished,  returned  to  Palestine,  they  calmly  received  more 
of  this  fictional  history  as  truth ;  and  submitted  to  having  imposed  upon 
them  a  comiplete  and  minute  system  of  ordinances,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
which  was  presented  as  having  been  divinely  revealed  to  Moses  long  ages 
before,  but  which  in  that  special  form  hoA  hitherto  been  unknown. 

This  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  (to  refer  only  to  that 
now)  seems,  to  one  looking  at  the  question  with  open  mind,  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  course  of  history.  And  in  this  connection  it  might  be  asked.  How 
much  of  Hebrew  history,  as  given  in  those  writings,  is  admitted  to  be  actual 
by  the  higher  critics  ?  Sometimes  it  is  appealed  to — when  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose; again  it  is  evidently  regarded  as  mythical.'  But  even  the  earliest 
writing  prophets,  whose  date  is  admitted,  presuppose  a  history  very 
like  what  we  have  in  the  books  as  they  now  stand.^  **  The  Song  of 
Deborah,"  which  is  allowed  to  belong  to  an  age  before  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom,  rests  on  history,  and  in  vivid  language  seems  to  picture  the 
land  as  occupied  after  the  days  of  Joshua,  the  wandering,  and  Sinai-^ 
notes  of  those  *'  righteous  acts  of  Jehovah  and  His  rule  in  Israel,"  which  the 
people  rehearsed  to  each  other.  Why,  a  much  lesser  assumption  is  made 
than  that  of  the  post-Exilic  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  when  a  Hexateuoh  is 
assumed  as  the  background  of  this  spontaneous  and  beautiful  ode.  Further^ 
more,  is  it  to  be  credited  that  the  ground  which  produced  this  **  song  **  was 
barren  before  and  perhaps  for  centuries  after  ?    Is  an  ode  such  as  this,  like  a 

^  P.  77,  on  That,  xr.  12-18,  e,g, ;  and  p.  79.    Gonf.  for  Biblical  view  Keil's  Oenms,  Intro., 
and  HengrtenbeiK'a  Beilrage,  fto. 

*  A  recent  inntructiTo  example  is  given  in  The  Thinkeb  for  February,  1893,  pp.  99,  lOOl 

*  Shown  oondnairely  by  Prot  Robertson,  of  Qlasgow,  in  his  Early  Religion  of  InraeL 
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palm-tree  in  a  barren  desert,  with  no  oasis  near,  a  miracle  of  growth?  Does 
it  not  imply  antecedent  culture,  as  it  assuredly  implies  known,  antecedent 
history? 

In  trath,  the  nation's  history  as  expanded  in  the  books  as  they  stand  is 
much  more  rational  than  the  form  it  assumes  on  the  theory  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  ;  and  the  literature  as  we  have  it  seems  in  accordance  with  the 
successive  steps  of  the  history.    It  appears  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
leader  of  the  emancipated  Israelites  should,  after  the  exodus,  set  before  the 
people  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  their  fathers  as  an  inspiration  for 
their  national  life,  and  the  foundation  of  a  hope  for  them  during  their 
desert  march.    Perhaps  this  history  was,  In  part,  written  before  the  exodns; 
for  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  like  Moses  would  be  incurious  as  to 
the  past  of  his  people.    It  may  be  even  reasonably  admitted  that,  under 
Divine  guidance,  this  history  was,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  nature  of  a 
compilation.^    Memoirs  of  some  sort  from  the  patriarchal  age  no  doubt 
existed.    Abram  came  from  a  country  where  ^letters"  were  cultivated ; 
and  we  now  know  that  Babylonian  learning,  at  all  events,  was  common  in 
Canaan  in  his  day.    Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  sojourn  in  £<gypt  the  Israelites  were  an  uneducated  nation  of  "  despised 
slaves,"  as  Lessing  terms  them.    It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  their  stay 
that  they  were  "  hardly  entreated "  by  the  rulers  of  a  new  dynasty ;  and 
during  that  period  they  could  not  have  degenerated  so  far.    Surely  there 
were  more  men  of  culture  among  them  than  Moses  and  his  brother? 

Then,  during  their  wilderness  sojourn  was  it  not,  even  on  merely  human 
grounds,  natural  that  their  leaders  should  formulate  laws  of  some  description 
for  their  social  and  religious  life  as  a  nation?  This  the  history  tells  us 
Moses  did  under  Divine  guidance,  although  it  is  not  implied  that  he  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  all  those  laws,  ordinances,  &c.,  recorded  in  those  books. 
Although  it  is  specially  mentioned  that  he  wrote  certain  parts,  it  is  not  implied 
that  he  himself  wrote  out  what  he  and  Aaron  were  commanded  to  speak^ 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel.  May  not  the  expressly  Levitical  ordindnees, 
e.g.,  have  been  recorded  by  Aaron  and  the  priesthood  under  the  direction  of 
Moses  ?  And  may  not  such  a  passage  as  the  account  of  the  work  on  the 
Tabernacle'  have  been  made  by  those  who  did  the  work  ?  Surely  this  is  as 
rational  a  supposition  as  that  which  throws  such  an  elaborate  and  circam* 
stantial  statement  into  a  late  time  when  the  Tabernacle  no  longer  existed. 
And  does  not  Deuteronomy  present  the  features  of  a  popular  exposition  of 
the  law — a  people's  book  for  constant  use  and  edification ;  not  containing  the 
more  technical,  Levitical  legislation,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  duty  of 
explaining  and  enforcing  which  would  rest  with  the  Levitical  class  ?  These 
conjectures  are  not  advanced  even  as  probable,  although  they  are  just  as  probabia 
as  many  of  those  of  the  Higher  Criticism.    But  they  indicate  that  various 

^  St.  Luke  compiled  hi»  Gospel  from  tie  lestimony  of  eye  witnesses,  and  it  would  teesi  is 
part  from  documents. 

«  Exod.  vii.  2.  &c  ■  Kxod.  xxxt.-xzzU. 
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explanations  of  differences  of  style  in  the  Pentatench  might  be  given 
ftt  least  qnite  as  good  and  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  critics.  If  a  hosb  of 
editors,  emendators,  and  redactors  are  assumed  for  a  later  age,  it  is  quite  as 
reasonable  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  assume  collaborators  and 
amanuenses. 

It  is  evident  from  the  history  why  the  days  of  the  Judges  were  barren 
of  literature.  Neglecting  the  Divine  command,  the  Israelites  did  not  drive 
out  before  them  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  These  became  "  thorns  in 
their  sidea"  ^  The  tribes  had  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch  to  keep  their 
bcmndaries  intact.  Each,  too,  in  great  measure,  **  fought  for  its  own  hand." 
This  prevented  them  consolidating,  as  they  should  have  done,  into  a  united 
people ;  prevented  them,  €U  a  nation,  from  keeping  the  yearly  feasts  with 
regularity ;  and  thrust  into  the  background,  no  doubt,  the  systematic  teaching 
of  the  law.  People  perpetually,  en^etged  in  border  forays  are  apt  to  be  moulded 
by  the  rude  age ;  literature  will  languish  and  refi^gion  sink  to  a  low  ebb. 
Witness  the  history  of  our  own  English  and  Scottish  border  warfare.  Are  not 
the  warlike  narratives  of  the  Book  of  Judges  just  what  we  might  have  expected 
from  such  an  age  ?  But  with  the  last  of  the  Judges,  who  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  long-deferred  consolidation  of  the  various  tribes  into  a  nation,  and  with 
the  rise  of  the  moniurchy,  Hebrew  literature  began  again  to  bloom  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  continued  to  flourish,  with  occabional  fluctuations,  till  beyond 
the  period  of  the  Exile.  Such,  considered  from  an  historical  point  of  view 
merely,  seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  events.  And  certainly  there  appears  to 
be  between  the  history  and  the  literature  an  historical  concord,  to  say  the  least. 

When  a  firm  historic  basis  is  sought  for  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  none  is  found.  Indeed,  the  historic  facts  that  are  coming  slowly  to 
light  point  all  the  other  way.  The  proof  of  the  theory  seems  to  be  almost 
altogether  subjective  ;  it  depends,  for  the  most  part,  often  on  the  critic's  point 
of  view ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  philological  and  phraseological  grounds 
on  which  these  critical  opinions  are  based  are  often  slight.  The  method  also 
is  not  always,  or  even  genersMy,  inductive.  The  theory  is  read  into  the  books, 
and  the  slightest  variation  in  language  or  style  is  pounced  upon,  and  made 
to  famish  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  some  fragment  alien  to  the  passage  in 
whi^h  it  is  embedded.  According  to  the  Higher  Criticism,  the  original  Biblical 
historical  writers  must  have  written  in  a  style  so  fettered  that  composition 
to  them  must  have  been  a  burden.  And  not  only  is  there  much  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  critics  as  to  the  delimitation  of  the  supposed  documents 
and  fragments,  but  the  dates  fixed  for  their  supposed  composition  are 
arbitrary  and  not  universally  agreed  upon.  In  short,  no  indisputable  argu-  * 
ments  have  been  drawn  from  the  books  themselves,  or  from  historical  side* 
lights,  on  the  period  of  Israel's  history  to  establish  the  critical  position. 

And  this  view,  it  seems  to  many,  is  immeasurably  strengthened  by  a 

eondderation  of  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles^  toward  the  Old 

Testament.    It  is  quite  true  there  are  spiritual  men  among  the  adv6cates  of 

this  hypothesis  who  affirm  that  the  changes  effected  by  these  critical 

^  Kom.  xzxiii  56 ;  Josh,  xziii.  13 ;  Judges  ii  t. 
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methods  "  do  not  touch  either  the  aathority  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament/'  that  they  do  not  "  affeet  the  fmi  of  revelation, 
but  only  its  form."^  It  may  be  so ;  and  no  doubt  some  may  for  the  time 
occupy  this  position.  But  it  is  a  position  of  instability,  from  which  they  ^ 
either  have  to  advance  (in  the  critical  sense)  or  retreat.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  if  the  hypothesis  were  generally  received  commonsense  people  would 
be  apt  to  say  that  it  would  be  as  true  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Brahmanas  or  Upcmishads,  And  its  acceptance  would  certainly  tend  to  alter 
men's  way  of  looking  at  the  New  Testament  also. 

Our  Lord  admittedly  accepted  the  Old  Testament  as  it  stands.  He 
gave  no  hint,  apparently,  in  His  teaching  to  the  people,  or  even  to  the 
inner  circle  of  His  followers,  that  these  writings  were  not  authentic 
and  to  be  eu^cepted  as  what  they  claimed  to  be.  He  blamed,  iccleed,  the 
sceptics  of  His  day — the  Sadducees — ^for  their  attitude  towards  Scripture. 
And  in  so  far  as  the  scribes  were  accredited  teachers  of  the  law  of  Moses 
(apart  from  their  "traditions"),  He  exhorted  the  people  to  "do  and 
observe  "  what  they  said.*  And  when,  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry, 
He  declared  that  He  had  come,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  that  one  jot  or  tittle  should  **  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till 
all  be  fulfilled,"  did  He  mean  a  system  formed  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
the  Higher  Criticism?  Did  He  leave  His  followers  under  the  delusion 
that  mythical  was  actiial  history  ?  Either  Christ  did  not  know  (on  the 
supposition  that  this  theory  is  truth),  which  would  be  passing  strange ;  or 
He  did  know,  and  permitted  His  Apostles,  without  a  hint  as  to  the  fact, 
to  go  forth  and  teach  this  mythical  history  as  truth,  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  His  authority.  Is  this  what  men  would  have  expected  from 
Him,  on  considering  His  life  and  character? 

Again,  the  great  Florentine's  words  will  seem  to  many  to  furnish  tl^ 
true  answer  here : — 

''  Non  disse  Cristo  al  sno  primo  convento : 
Andate  e  predicate  al  mondo  ciance ;  Ma  diede  lor  veraoe  fondaroento." 

— Ar,  xxix.  109-lL 
Englished  :  Christ  did  not  to  Hia  first  disciples  say : 

*'  60  forth  and  preach  ye  fabler  unto  mem* 
But  gave  them  bas^  truth  whereon  to  stay. 
It  would  certainly  also  conflict  with  what  might  be  called  truly  rational 
ideas  of  what  a  Divine  revelation  should  be,  to  conceive  of  it  as  given  io 
such  a  form  that  fact  in  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  fable.  Anc 
it  would  be  yet  more  strange  to  think  that  through  Christ  men  were  no| 
enlightened  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  elder  revelation,  but  thai  th^ 
discovery  of  this  was  left,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  to  men  who  eithel 
altogether  rejected  the  idea  of  revelation,  or  who  sought  to  explain  awaj 
the  supernatural  in  BcripturOi  i.$.^  to  deny  really  that  it  is  a  spedA 
revelation  at  all. 

*  Driver,  IiOro.  \ 

*Onr  Lord's  attitude  towards  the  Old  Testamest  li  snoh  paasagea  m  St  Matt  n^ 
28-46,  St.  John  t.  82-47,  St  John  vL,  Jco ,  should  be  carefully  studied. 
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Attempts  to  explain  awajr  our  Lord's  evident  acceptance  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  as  authentic  are  not  convincing  ;  and  those  who 
believe  in  Him  as  Tfej  Tmih  will  be  more  influenced  by  His  authority 
than  by  the  subjective  theorizings  of  *'  higher  critics,"  however  eminent. 

The  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
the  dates  assigned  for  the  puttiog  forth  of  the  various  writings,  maintained 
by  the  Higher  Criticism  cannot  be  accepted  without  much  more  convincing 
evidence  than  has  yet  been  adduced.  The  theory  of  the  development  of 
religion  on  which  the  later  hypotheses  rest  is  itself  an  unproved  hypothesis ; 
it  is  conjectural,  not  resting  on  any  firm  historical  foundation^  and  is,  in  fact, 
at  variance  with  history. 

There  is  one  historic  feature  of  the  religion  of  revelation,  also,  whicl^ 
should  be  noted  as  distinguishing  it  from  all  the  "  world  religions."  These 
latter  have  always  contained  in  them  the  elements  of  dissolution.  No 
attempted  reform  could  save  them  from  inevitable  decay.  But  the  religion 
of  revelation,  from  the  moment  it  appears,  both  before  and  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  even  though  once  and  again  corrupted  by 
human  weakness,  has  shown  itself  capable  of  throwing  off  such  corruptions 
and  emerging  in  its  original  purity.  Why,  if  it  is  not  because  it  enshrines 
Eternal  Truth? 

Those  who  still  hold  by  the  Biblical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings  do  not  fear  investigation.  ** Criticize,"  they  say,  "by 
all  means.  Let  every  word,  every  letter,  of  the  sacred  text  be  examined. 
JBui  do  not  let  this  be  done  in  the  interest  of  a  theory,  for  that  is  sure  to 
lead  to  confusion  and  disaster."  Modem  critical  writers—several  of  the 
.*'  advanced  "  school  at  least — do  not  shine  in  their  methods  in  comparison 
with  their  predecessors.  Even  when  not  agreeing  with  De  Wette,^  e.^.,  it  is 
possible  to  admire  his  calm,  judicious  manner.  Compare  his  treatment  of  the 
question  of  dates,  &c.,  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalms  with  the  arbitrary 
conjectures  of  some  later  critics  in  the  wake  of  the  school  of  Wellhausen.  If 
of  a  writer's  work  it  may  be  affirmed  that ''  the  textual  criticism  is  not 
infrequently  venturesome,  the  confidence  with  which  verses  or  sections  are 
ascribed  to  editors  or  interpolators  is  almost  amusing,  and  there  are 
occasional  glimpses  of  what,  in  an  adherent  of  the  traditional  view,  would  be 
called  prejudice  and  dogmatism,"  ^  what  solid  authority  can  such  writings  have? 

It  would  be  more  scientific,  also,  if  in  Old  Testament  Introduction  both 
sides  of  the  question  were  given.  One  would  almost  imagine,  in  reading 
some  modem  German  Introductions,  that  scarcely  any  opinions  but  those  of 
the  higher  critics  ever  existed,  or  could  exist.  It  would  be  well  surely  to 
exhibit  contrary  (and  contradictory)  opinions  side  by  side,  and  more  in  the 
interests  of  tmth. 

It  may  i)e  asked  also,  why  this  perpetual  "  see-saw  "  of  conjecture  ? 
this  building  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  "probability,"  "supposition," 
^  suggestion,"  "appearance," and  so  forth ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt 
*  Commentar  iiber  die  Ptolmon.— JFiiUft^fifi^  *  Thinker,  Feb.,  p.  99. 
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the  more  Scientific  plan  of  seeking /oc ^5  in  place  of  building  up  hypotheses  ? 
Why  not  labour  and  wait  for  the  accumulation  of  historical,  archaeologicaJ, 
&c.,  facts,  on  which  far  more  certain  conclusions  may  be  built  inductively  f 
The  learning  of  the  time  is  hampered  by  hypotheses.  In  the  field  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  facts  have  already  overthrown  conjectures.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  establishment  of  the  proof  that  the  art  of  writing  was  of  high 
antiquity.  This  led  to  changes  in  the  hypotheses  of  critics  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  and  arguments  in  the  works  of  Yon  Bohlen,  Vatke,  and  otberB 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  comparatively  late  introduction  of  the  art 
of  writing  among  the  Hebrews  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  present  state  of  the  Old  Testament  text  is  not  satisfactory ;  but  the 
conjectural  emendations  made  by  Wellhausen  and  his  school  are  less  so.  A 
thorough  and  authoritative  revision  of  it,  as  far  as  the  materials  for  this  exist, 
should  be  made.  No  doubt  if  ancient  texts  were  available  slight  diffei^ences 
would  be  found  between  various  MSS.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  such  minutiae,  of  course,  do  not  make  Scripture  less  valid  any  more  than 
typographical  errors  or  differences  of  translation  in  our  printed  versions  do* 
Then  also  it  is  admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  may  have  been 
more  than  once  revei-ently  revised,  and  explanatory  glosses  added  (or  paren- 
theses), the  purpose  and  meaning  of  which  would  be  evident.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Israel  would  permit  writings  which  they 
must  have  considered  sacred^  (as  their  prophetic  books  show  they  did)  to  be 
mutilated,  and  parts  of  each  arbitrarily  joined  together,  with  here  an  inser- 
tion and  there  a  patch,  and  then  accept  them  as  authentic  I  Would,  say, 
the  Chinese  have  ventured  to  treat  the  Ch'un  Cbfid  in  such  fashion  ? 

Those  who  uphold  the  Biblical  account,  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  result  of  this  battle  of 
the  critics.  From  the  conflict  with  the  Tiibingen  school  emerged  a  clearer 
view  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  proofs  of  the  early  dates  of  the  Gk>8pels  have 
been  established.  So  from  the  keen  analytic  criticism  applied  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  history  of  the  race  of  Israel  will  in  the  end  become  more  luminous. 
Already  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  exploration  of  sacred  localities, 
and  thus  to  historical  and  archoeological  research.  The  ancient  world  is 
telling  its  story  in  ever  more  articulate  language  to  the  race  of  to-day,  and 
many  of  the  facts-  thus  coming  to  light  bear  on  the  history  of  Israel.  Here 
is  a  mine  which  the  critics  might  more  thoroughly  explore  now  that  the 
*'  hypothetic  "  vein  shows  signs  of  being  '*  worked  out " ;  and  the  revision 
of  the  Old  Testament  text,  with  the  aid  of  the  versions,  might  occupy 
their  attention  for  more  than  one  generation,  and  would  be  a  work  of 
permanent  value ;  always,  of  course,  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  carried 
out  inductively t  and  not  in  the  interests  of  any  theory. 

A  glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  Higher  Criticism  and  its  eruder 
predecessors  insensibly  calls  up  to  the  mind  the  concluding  parabolic  picture 

^  Even  on  tho  supposition  that  the  so-called  Elohistlc  and  Jahavist  docdments  date  (torn 
the  time  of  the  divided  kingdoms  this  will  be  trae. 
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ill  ihe  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  From  the  days  of  Deism,  and  the  Aufklarung 
in  Germany,  the  storm  of  criticism  has  raged  around  Scripture.  The  rain 
descended,  the  flood  of  opinion  swept  along,  and  the  winds  (the  wordy  war  t) 
blew  and  beat  sometimes  most  tempestuously.  Many  a  hypothesis  founded  on 
conjecture  has  tottered  and  fallen.  But  from  the  conflict  the  New  Testament 
system  of  reyealed  truth  has  issued  scathless,  and  amidst  the  present 
turmoil,  to  the  great  Christian  consciousness,  the  law  and  prophets  remain 
still  unmoved  as  authentic,  and  still  valid  as  part  of  Divine  revelation. 


TRE  BIOHTS  OF  CRITICISM. 
By  Rev.  T.  Scott  Newlands,  B.D. 
(ThU  Paper  was  awarded  the  Fourth  Prize.) 
Okb  great  objection  often  tirged  against  the  "  critical  "  view  of  Scripture  it 
that  it  involves  presuppositions.    And  this,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  is  not 
only  a  great,  but  a  decisive  and  fatal  objection.     Men,  it  is  held,  have  no 
business  to  go  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  their  minds  already  made  up  as 
to  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been  constructed.     The  Bible  is  not  like  any 
other  book.    It  occupies  a  place  apart.    It  refuses  to  be  classed  along  with 
the  world's  literature.    And  none  but  those  whose  spiritual  senses  are  at 
fault  can  fail  to  recognize  this  by  an  immediate  intuition.    Devout  minds 
instinctively  acknowledge  that  the  Bible  arrests  and  searches  them  ;  it  ina- 
poses  a  silence  on  their  questionings,  and  speaks  to  them  as  from  some  awful 
helgbt.    They  know  that  it  is  no  human  production,  but  God's  very  word. 

This  is  the  anti-critical  standpoint,  which  flatters  itself  that,  unUke  the 
critical,  it  is  without  presuppositions.  It  fails  to  observe  that  the  very  sim- 
plicity  of  faith  with  which  it  regards  the  Bible  is  itself  a  presupposition. 
The  instinctive  impression  of  superhuman  authority,  which  it  honestly  con- 
ceives to  be  an  effect  of  the  Book  itself,  is  really  a  pious  tradition,  an 
inherited  reverence,  a  feeling  acquired  in  infancy  at  the  mother's  knee. 
Such  a  traditionary  feeling  may,  indeed,  prove  to  be  quite  consistent  with  a 
resolute  facing  of  the  facts  as  revealed  by  critical  inquiry.  Some  of  the  most 
convinced  upholders  of  the  anti-critical  view  of  Scripture  are  men  who  hayo 
acquainted  themselves  diligently  with  the  methods  and  findings  of  critical 
science.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  critical  view  of  the  Bible  rests 
largely  upon  certain  presuppositions,  so  also  does  the  non-critical  view.  The 
presupposition  on  the  non-critical  side  is,  that  the  Bible  is  an  absolutely 
unique  production,  a  miracle,  a  prodigy;  not  an  aggregation  of  literary 
relics,  but  a  homogeneous  whole ;  not  an  ancient  document,  but  a  living 
word  ;  not  a  monument  of  the  past,  to  be  curiously  scrutinized  with  the  eye 
of  science,  but  a  testimony  of  God,  and  from  God,  to  be  perused  with  child- 
like docility  and  holy  fear. 

The  great  and  fatal  objection  to  the  critical  view  of  Scripture,  viz.,  th^t 
it  sets  out  from  certain  presuppositions,  is  therefore  one  which  critics  theuji- 
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selves  are  not  careful  to  repel.  They  are  content  to  rest  tinder  a  charge 
which  can,  with  at  least  equal  cogency,  be  urged  against  the  traditionalists. 
But  they  maintain  that,  whereas  the  critical  presuppositions  are  legitimate 
and  scientific,  those  of  the  traditionalists  are  arbitrary  and  fanciful.  They 
are  without  adequate  foundation  in  fact  or  logic.  They  are  mere  dogmatic 
assumptions. 

What  are  the  main  presuppositions  of  the  critical  view  of  Scripture  ? 
They  are  simply  the  presuppositions  of  science  in  general,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words :  first,  that  all  things,  the  Scriptures  not  excepted, 
are  a  fit  subject  for  the  fullest  and  most  untrammelled  investigation  ;  and 
second,  that  miraculous  explanations  are  excluded. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  second  presupposition  which  is  specially  objected  to 
by  the  traditionalists.  They  sometimes  describe  it,  and  not  unjustly 
perhaps,  as  a  settled  repudiation  of  the  supernatural.  From  this  they  are  apt 
to  proceed  to  epithets  which  imply  still  deeper  censure,  and  speak  of  the 
undisguised  materialism  of  Wellhausen  and  Euenen.  Wellhausen  and 
Kuenen  are,  however,  not  materialists.  They  simply  deem  it  more  probable 
that  events  were  misapprehended  than  that  miracles  really  happened. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  line  of  cleavage  between  the  two  classes  of  Bible 
students.  .  The  one  class,  the  great  mass  of  earnest  Christians,  believe 
frankly  in  a  miracle-working  God.  They  are  therefore  prepared  to  be 
surprised  at  nothing.  The  Bible,  from  first  page  to  last,  is  to  them  a  book  of 
facts.  The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  they  hold  to  be  literal  history.  The 
ages  of  the  antediluvians  suggest  no  sceptical  questionings.  The  familiar 
intercourses  of  the  Infinite  Being  with  the  patriarchs  they  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  Exodus,  with  its  prelude  of  ten  mighty  plagues, 
happened  precisely  as  it  is  set  down.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
wilderness  wanderings  (with  the  pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  the  quails,  the 
manna,  the  water  from  the  rock,  and  the  fearful  theophanies  at  Sinai)  were 
all  real  occurrences.  And  the  rest  of  the  Bible  narrative  (with  the  falling 
down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sevenfold  blast  of  trumpets,  Baalam's 
'  ass,  Elijah's  ascent  to  heaven,  Elisha's  multiplication  of  the  widow's  oil, 
raising  her  dead  son  to  life,  and  causing  the  axe  head  to  swim,  Jonah's 
whale,  and  Daniel's  deliverance  from  the  lions)  is  perused  in  the  same  spirit 
of  undoubting  receptivity.  The  Bible,  it  is  held,  is  God's  book,  and  therefore 
cannot  lie.  To  imagine  that  it  can  is  to  blaspheme  the  very  character  of 
God.  Therefore  Christians  do  well  to  be  angry  with  critics.  They  do  well 
to  refuse  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  arguments.  A  man  does  not 
need  to  touch  pitch  in  order  to  know  that  its  touch  defiles.  Persons  who 
'  set  themselves  up  as  critics  of  the  Word  of  God  it  is  best  to  have  no  dealings 
with  at  all.    A  wise  man  will  leave  them  sternly  alone. 

And  the  critics  are  for  the  most  part  content  that  they  should  be  left  to 

pursue  their  task  in  peace.    The  scientific  temperament  has  an  enthusiasm 

'  and  a  warmth  of  its  own.    It  has  a  religious  fervour  of  its  own.    But  it  is, 

as  a  vule,  only  sparingly  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  what  is 
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known  as  *'  aggressive  religion/*  It  wants  to  "  get  at  facts  "  rather  than  to 
convert  sinners.  Its  goal  is  truth  rather  than  edification.  Hence  the  great 
and  wide  difference  of  standpoints.  To  the  scientific  thinker  the  Bible  is  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  a  continent  to  be  explored.  The  religion  of  the  Bible 
is  interesting  as  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  the  world's  religious  history* 
It  throws  light  upon  the  past,  and,  by  so  doing,  makes  the  present  more 
intelhgible.  It  helps  the  wise  to  understand.  There  is  a  certain  ruthless- 
ness  about  the  scientific  conscience.  "  It  cares  for  nothing,  all  shall  go," 
except  the  eternal  inquiry  after  facts.  Science  refuses  to  be  trammelled  in 
its  operations.  The  whole  duty  of  the  scientific  investigator,  as  such,  is  to 
get  at  the  facts  of  things.  The  whole  duty  of  the  Biblical  critic  is  to  get  at 
the  facts  about  the  Bible.  What  effect  this  process  and  its  results  may  have 
upon  the  influence  and  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  spiritual  edifiilsation  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  important  question.  But  it  is  a  question  with  which  the 
critical  student,  in  his  critical  capsu^ity,  has  absolutely  no  occasion  to 
trouble  himself.  Nay,  it  is  his  scientific  duty  to  scrupulously  exclude  it  from 
his  consideration.  His  function  is  purely  judicial.  He  has  a  case  to  try,  a 
verdict  to  pronounce.  The  one  virtue  in  a  judge  is  impartial  thoroughness. 
80  it  is  required  in  a  Biblical  critic  that  a  man  be  found  faithful — that  is,  in 
his  case,  inexorable,  stone  deaf  to  all  appeals  from  the  side  of  sentiment, 
tradition,  or  religious  expediency.    The  critic  must  do  his  duty. 

This  distinction  between  the  standpoint  of  Biblical  science  and  that 
of  practical  religion  needs  to  be  firmly  apprehended  and  frankly  recognized. 
The  two  standpoints  are  radically  different,  but  not,  perhaps — this,  however, 
is  a  point  which  admits  of  discussion — necessarily  hostile.  Science  aims  at 
the  discovery  and  assertion  of  facts ;  religion  at  the  production  of  goodness. 
This  sounds  like  a  clear-cut  definition,  which,  if  duly  respected,  might  seem 
fitted  to  promote  a  mutual  understanding,  and  avert  confusion  and  wrath. 
But  complications  arise.  Among  the  facts  which  science  claims  a  right  to 
investigate  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  is  religion  itself.  It  claims  a  right  to 
turn  over  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  beliefs  and  sift  them  as  wheat; 
it  regards  them  simply  as  data  or  phenomena  of  the  science  of  human 
nature.  Thus,  the  ancient  religion  of  Israel,  with  its  sacred  documents, 
together  with  its  later  developments  in  the  widespreading  Christian  and 
Islamitic  faiths,  each  with  its  inspired  and  infallible  Bible,  all  this  is  only 
io  much  grist  for  the  scientific  mill.  But  to  the  man  who  contemplates 
any  great  religious  system  from  within — not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a  believer— ^ 
such  free  dealing  with  things  that  to  him  are  sacrad  is  vexatious,  and  seems 
even  sinful ;  for,  if  science  claims  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  religion,  religion,  for  its  part,  asserts  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
all  men  and  every  department  of  their  life.  Now,  critics  are  but  men ;  and 
criticism  and  science  are  but  a  province  of  human  industry.  Therefore, 
religion  claims  rights  of  sovereignty  in  it,  and  cannot  submit  to  be  "  sal 
ttpon,"  and  analysed,  and  cross-examined,  and  kept  waiting,  until  its  rights 
ftnd  titles  have  been  finally  pronounced  upon.     Beligion  is  an  imperious 
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thiDg :  perhaps  this  is  what  St.  Paul  means  when  he  says,  **  He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man."  The 
oritics  take  it  upon  themselves  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  religion,  whereas 
the  case  ought  to  be  reversed — it  is  religion  which  must  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  critics.    Hence  collision  and  deadlock. 

But  are  there  not  believing  critics?  Are  there  not  scholars  who  are 
satisfied  in  their  souls  that  the  Bible  is  God's  word,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  His  truth  ?  No  doubt  there  are  scholarly  men,  splendidly  equipped 
students,  who  have  been  of  this  mind  (the  late  Franz  Delitzsch  was  one). 
But  are  such  men  entitled,  in  strictness,  to  be  called  pure  critics  ?  Was 
their  point  of  view  scrupulously  scientific  ?  Were  they  absolutely  impartial 
and  uncommitted  ?  Had  they  a  single  eye  in  their  studies  to  the  discovery 
of  facts  ?  Or  was  their  standpoint  not  really  rather  something  like  this  ? — 
The  Bible  approves  itself  to  my  religious  consciousness  as  the  word  of  a 
miracle-working  God ;  it  is  thus  a  supernatural  source  of  inspiration  and 
guidance.  Being  a  supernatural  guide,  therefore,  it  must  possess  certain 
characteristics.  Thus,  it  must  be  an  absolutely  honest  book ;  hence, 
forgery,  personation,  garbling,  and  such  like,  are  all  excluded.  If,  then, 
Wellhausen,  or  any  other  expert,  should  conclude,  say,  that  Moses  had 
nothing  personally  to  do  with  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy,  Wellhausen 
must  be  wrong ;  for  it  has  been  already  settled  that  the  Bible  is  honest,  and 
it  would  not  be  honest  to  describe  a  book,  or  part  of  a  book,  as  the  work  of 
Moses  if  it  was  not  actually  his  work.  Further,  the  Bible,  being  a  Divine 
book,  must  be  correct  in  its  statements  of  fact.  Hence,  seeming  discrepancies 
must  all  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation :  there  can  be  no  real  error  in 
the  Bible. 

The  question  is,  whether  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  compatible  with 
the  function  of  scientific  criticism.  The  writer  of  this  paper  ventures 
humbly  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not.  For  it  rests  upon  pre- 
suppositions which,  even  if  true,  are  fatal  to  a  scientific  treatment  of 
Biblical  problems.  Of  course  it  might  be  said, ''  So  much  the  worse,  then, 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Biblical  problems."  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  this 
will  prove  the  right  and  wise  conclusion.  It  may  be  that  the  Bible  really  is 
a  imique  book,  begotten,  not  made,  a  miracle  and  a  sign,  turning  the  science 
of  documentary  analysis  and  historical  criticism  into  foolishness.  This  is 
^uite  conceivable.  It  is  what  millions  believe.  Still,  no  man  can  know, 
however  sure  he  may  be.  The  critics  are,  perhaps,  right — not,  indeed,  in 
ell  their  assertions  and  inferences,  but  in  their  methods  and  main  con- 
clusions. Possibly  the  books  of  the  Bible  did  originate  very  much  as  other 
great  and  epoch-making  literature  has  originated;  that  is  to  say,  not 
miraculously,  but  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  man.  It  may 
yet  turn  out,,  as  critics  would  persuade  us,  that  the  Bible  is  of  comparatively 
modem  composition,  not  earlier,  even  in  its  oldest  parts,  than  the  eighth  or 
Aiinth  century  B.C.  And  the  successive  revisions  and  re-editings  may  all 
^ave  actually  taken  place.    **  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  ia 
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fte  prefaee  to  his  recent  important  work,  ''that  the  main  conclnsiona  of 
oritics  with  reference  to  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
rest  upon  reasonings,  the  cogency  of  which  cannot  be  denied  without 
denying  the  ordinary  principles  by  which  history  is  judged  and  evidence 
estimated  "  (/nt.  lAL  O,  T,^  1892,  Pref .  p.  xv.).  This,  however,  is  precisely 
the  point  in  dispute.  ''  The  ordinary  principles  by  which  history  is  judged 
and  evidence  estimated  "  are  principles  which,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Bible  is  not  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for,  but  an  oracle  to  be  sacredly 
revered,  are  utterly  inapplicable  and  presumptuously  out  of  place.  The 
believing  view  may,  after  all,  be  the  true  view.  The  old-fashioned  way  of 
reading  the  Bible  may  yet  be  the  right  way  to  read  it,  the  way  in  which 
God  intended  and  intends  that  it  should  be  read. 

This  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  indomitable  faith ;  when  it  falls  back  frankly 
upon  its  fundamental  presuppositions,  and  says,  I  beheve  in  a  miracle-working 
God,  and  therefore  I  accept  the  Bible,  substantially,  as  it  stands. 

But  criticism  also  has  its  ultima  ratio,  its  fundamental  presuppositions, 
of  which  it  is  not  ashamed.  And  critics  would  not  blush,  nor  call  upon  the 
rocks  to  cover  them,  even  although  it  should  one  day  appear  that  the  Bible 
is  true  from  the  beginning.  They  would  still  maintain  that,  though  their 
coDclusions  were  at  fault,  their  methods  were  absolutely  right,  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  They  would  still  maintain  that 
they  did  well  to  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural,  for  that  the  evidence  for  it 
was  inadequate,  being  purely  inferential,  and,  to  their  minds,  immeasurably 
outweighed  by  the  opposing  testimony  of  nature  and  history. 

*  The  gift  and  calling  of  the  critic,  then,  is  it  from  heaven  or  of  men? 
In  other  words.  Is  it  lawful  to  subject  the  Bible  to  a  purely  scientifie 
analysis  ?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  shape.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man, 
or  a  class  of  men,  to  divest  themselves  of  all  personal  interest  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible  except  a  scientific  interest,  a  determination 
to  get  at  the  facts  of  its  origin  and  history?  Does  the  principle  of  the 
Division  of  Labour  legitimize  such  wilful  self-detachment  from  a  great 
spiritual  influence? 

The  writer  of  this  paper  feels  himself  shut  up  to  the  view  that  such 
self-detachment  id  the  interests  of  a  rigorous  scientific  study  of  Bibhcal 
problems  is,  on  the  part  of  persons  whose  aptitudes  and  acquirements 
constitute  a  serious  call  to  it,  profoundly  necessary  and  right.  And  therefore 
he  would  say.  Let  men  like  Kucnen  and  Wellhausen,  and  even  Benan,  be 
honoured  in  the  Church.  They  have  done  a  work  that  needed  to  be  done. 
Even  although  the  straitest  orthodox  view  of  the  Bible  be  the  nearest  to  tha 
truth,  still  the  mind  of  man  has  its  inalienable  rights.  It  has  a  right  to 
prove  all  tilings.  It  has  a  right  to  contemplate  all  things  from  a  scientifio 
or  critical  standpoint.  All  m^n  are  not  required  to  exercise  this  right.  1% 
is  enough  if,  in  every  age,  some  make  as  it  were  martyrs  of  themselves  in 
order  that  they  may  exercise  it  and  report  faithfully  to  their  concemporaries 
as  to  the  results  of  their  invcsti^alions*    Of  course  it  is  for  the  critxcs  fto 
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Bee  to  it  tbat  they  do  no  violeoce  to  their  own  conscience.  Th^y  are  happy 
and  to  be  commended  only  if  they  condenm  not  themselves  in  that  whieb 
they  allow* 


TEE  WOBD  *' MYSTERY"  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  £rv.  n.  I.  FosTBB. 
(TJiis  Paper  was  awarded  the  Second  PrUe,) 
I.  Bt  a  wide  consent  it  is  allowed  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
when  calling  any  truth  a  **  mystery/'  do  not  by  their  word  mean  that 
it  is  in  itself  mysterious,  in  our  modern  sense.  Yet  it  appears  to  be  a 
difficulty  for  readers,  and  even  for  commentators,  to  emancipate  the  word 
entirely  from  the  spell  of  the  idea  of  mysteriousness  which  in  our  customary 
thought  and  language  attacjios  to  the  word.  It  is  worth  while  making  the 
attempt  rigorously  to  carry  the  narrower  but  exact  meaning  which  alone  is 
warranted  by  New  Testament  usage,  right  through  the  exposition  of 
the  ''mystery"  verses  of  the  Book.  The  mystery  may  really  be  a 
mysterious  truth ;  but  the  word  says  nothing  upon  the  point  one  way  or 
another.  For  example,  the  phrase  "the  mystery  of  Godliness/'  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  doctrine  involved.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  mystery  lies  not  in  the  obscurity  of  the  matter,  but  in  its  secrecy.  The 
**  mystery  "  is  not  tn  the  thing,  it  has  been  wrapped  around  it ;  the  thing  is 
involved  in  mystery.  We  approximate  to  this  usage  when  in  colloquial  English 
we  say, "  He  is  making  a  great  mystery  of  it,"  where  the  matter  is,  perhaps, 
in  itself  a  thing  perfectly  simple.^  The  classical  mysteries  were  ceremonies 
and  teaching,  **  kept  dark,"  and  reserved  to  the  knowledge  of  an  inner  circle 
of  initiated  votaries.  These  initiated  ones  were  under  pledge  to  close 
(fvkiv)  their  lips  to  the  world  outside.  Undue  weight  should  not  be  given 
to  the  derivational  meaning  in  PhiL  iv.  12,  fufivrjfjiai  Kal  x^^'^^^  '^^^ 
ir€iv^v ;  such  niceties  of  origin  and  allusion  are  not  adverted  to  in  cor 
current  use  of  words.  Yet  the  Revised  Version  is  accurate  and  suggestive  in 
replacing  the  bald  '*  I  am  instructed  "  of  the  Authorised  Version  by  ''  I  have 
learned  the  secret,"  as  though  Paul  were  one  of  an  inner  set  of  initiated 
worshippers  to  whom  it  had  '<  been  given  to  know  "  this  "  mystery  of  the 
kingdom  of  God "  and  its  regenerate  life.  Everything  spiritual  is,  in  oor 
modem  sense,  a  mystery  utterly  hidden  from,  and  unknowable  by,  the 
**  natural "  man  (1  Cor.  i.  IB^ii.  16,  pass,).  But,  given  the  faculty  for 
spiritual  things,  e.$f.,  the  ''  eyes  of  the  heart "  (Eph.  L  18,  Bevised  Version 

'  It  18  scarcely  needful  to  »y  that "  mystery  "  in  "  mystery-play  •*  is  only  connected  with 
the  word  under  dibcnsbion  by  an  unwarranted  assimilation  of  spelling.  It  belongs  to  the  old 
French  flitesti<r  (modau  nUtier^lM.  miixMtrwm. 
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and  all  critical  edd.),  ''  being  enlightened/' — they  may  be  known.  '*  God 
hath  revealed  them  mito  us  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  10) ;  in  the  particular  case  of  which 
he  is  speaking,  the  secrecy  is  done  away,  and  the  way  is  clear  for  inquiry  and 
for  knowledge.  So,  still  earlier,  Christ  had  said  to  the  representative  group 
of  disciples,  "  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries "  (Mark  iv.  11 ;  e/. 
liatt.  xiii  11,  Luke  zviii  10). 

Bishop  Ellicott  says  (Eph.  v.  2),  "  Not  cognizable  by,  or  not  fully 
apprehensible  by,  unassisted  human  reason,"  and  more  briefly,  several  times 
(e.(7.,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7),  "  Not  comprehensible  by  unassisted  human  reason." 
Bat  this  would  seem  to  be  reading  into  the  word  more  than  is  really  there. 
Some  Gospel  "  mysteries "  are  really  such  as  he  describes,  but  this  is 
accidental.  They  may  remain  obscure  when  the  secrecy  is  gone.  But  not 
even  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  2  is  anything  necessarily  involved  but  the  conceal- 
ment. *'  In  the  spirit  (not  Spirit  i)  he  speaketh  mysteries " ;  ie.,  the 
speaker  was  specially  accredited  and  endowed  to  reveal  truth  hitherto  un- 
known ;  though,  strangely  enough,  the  general  profitableness  of  the  disclosure 
was  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  some  one  who  could  interpret  the 
"  tongue  "  in  which  the  revealer  spoke.  Evidently,  no  more  is  true  of  the 
special  mystery  of  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  "  Behold  I  tbld  you  a  mystery,"  viz.,  the 
fact  that  some  believers  will  never  die,  but  that,  like  the  newly-risen  dead, 
they  shall  be  "  changed  at  the  last  trumpet."  To  even  unassisted  human 
reason  there  is  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  that  as  a  fact  of  the  history  of. 
the  future.  Paul  is  not  expounding  a  difficult  matter,  but  disclosing  a  con- 
cealed one.  Unaided  human  reason  never  even  suspected  the  fact  of  a 
resurrection ;  the  method  and  manner  of  it,  and  of  the  "  change,"  even  now 
are  beyond  its  grasp ;  the  whole  disclosure  to»  and  then  by,  Paul  himself  was 
part  of  his  special  Apostolic  greu^.  But,  once  more,  the  mystery  tn  the 
matter  lies  in  this  instance  outside  of  his  thought  altogether.  80  again,  the 
eoming  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  on  equal  terms  with  the  Jew,  is 
another  of  the  facts  of  history,  apprehensible  enough  now  that  it  is  disclosed 
and  realized,  though  it  had  been  "  a  mystery  hidden,  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions" (Col.  i.  26.).  The  mystery  lay  in  the  accident  of  its  long  conceal- 
ment, as  part  of  the  purpose  of  God  towards  our  redeemed  world.  No 
doubt  there  lie  great  and  unfathomably  deep  doctrinal  facts  (so  to  speak) 
behind  and  beneath  the  historical  oue.  But  they  also  are  outside  of  Paul's 
thought  when  be  calls  the  advent  ol  the  Gentiles  a  long-hidden  ''  mystery." 
In  diori,  it  will  be  found  that  the  concealment,  and  not  any  native 
inscmtableoess,  is  all  which  is  in  any  instance  necessarily  connoted  by  the 
Mew  Testament  use  of  the  word  '*  mystery."  And  it  is  often  a  great  gain  to 
the  intelligent  reading  of  Paul  to  clear  away  all  added  significanca 

Paul  regards  it  as  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  man  should  so  richly  par- 
take of  the  x^p^/itara  of  the  Spirit  as  to  be  able  to  say,  *'  I  understand  ald 
mysteries  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2).« 

^  Though,  as  usual,  oot  apart  from  the  Spirit 

'  It  is  noticeable  how  this  seems  to  be  distinguished  ,from  '*  andentanding  all  knowledge  " 
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T^t  such  a  man  ia  to  remember  that  himself  and  his  similarly-endowed 
fellows  are  only  '' stbwabds  of  the  mysteries"  (1  Cor.  vL  1).  There  is 
nothing  of  priesthood ;  only  a  stewardship.  They  are  "  Qod's  stewards " 
(Titus  i.  7),  a  phrase  which  is  admirably  expounded  by  Peter  (1  Ep.  iy.  1), 
"  according  as  each  hath  received  a  gift,  ministering  it  among  yourselves,^  as 
good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."  They  are  not  proprietors ; 
their  possession  of  the  mysteries  is  only  that  they  may  be  administrators  or 
distributors.  And  so  neither  is  the  disclosure  merely  intended  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge,  nor  to  be  the  occasion  of  speculations,  whose  endless 
refinements  should  give  employment  to  the  leisure  of  subtle  intellects.  They 
are  food,  these  mysteries— food  for  the  household  over  which  each  steward 
has  been  set,  that  he  may  give  to  each  his  meat  in  due  season.  It  is  of  the 
disclosure  of  one  of  these  mysteries  to  himself  that  Paul  writes :  *'If  so  be 
that  ye  have  heard  of  the  '  stewardship '  (B.V.  margin)  of  the  grace  of  (jod, 
which  was  given  to  me  to  you-ward"  (Eph.  iiL  2).  The  design  of  the  dis- 
closure is  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  newly-revealed  truth  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  Christian.  Therefore  the  depository  of  such  precious  revek^ 
tions  is  to  *'  hold  the  Mystery  of  the  Faith  in  a  puie  conscience."  The 
supplied  capital  letters  are  no  doubt  an  exposition,  but  what  else  does 
Paul  mean  than  that  the  whole  Faith,  the  corpus  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
fides  qua  creditur,  is  itself  one  grand  Mystery,  from  first  to  last  a  Bevealed 
Secret,  so  far  as  it  is  known  at  all  ?  '  Whilst,  then,  the  teacher  holds  it,  he 
must  make  a  conscience  of  the  reverent  and  faithful  *'  holding,"  as  well  as  oi 
the  frequent  and  faithful  exposition  and  impartation  of  it.  A  *'  good  thing 
has  been  committed  to  him  "  (2  Tim.  i.  14) ;  he  must  keep  his  deposit  unim- 
paired, that  in  due  course  he  "  may  commit  the  same  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  teach  others  also  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  2). 

II.  If  this  restricted  meaning  of  ••mjrstery"  really  proves  upon 
experiment  to  be  one  which,  as  easily  as  rigorously,  can  be  carried  through 
very  many,  or  most,  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  it  will  acquire,  of 
course,  a  high  probability  in  the  case  of  the  rest,  and  even  the  right  to  fix 
the  meaning  of  some,  otherwise  of  uncertain  signification.  For  example,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  in  1  Tim.  iii.  9  ''the  Mystery"  is  practically 
equivalent  to  **  the  Faith."  Very  similar,  and  both  giving  and  receiving 
expository  light  and  assurance,  is  Eph.  vi.  19 :  '*  that  utterance  may  be 
given  onto  me  in  opening  my  mouth,  to  make  known  with  boldness  the 
mystery  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  a  chain."  For 
centuries  the  books  and  ritual  and  history  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
big  with  the  burden  of  a  great  secret.    And  now  it  was  out  at  last.    "  The 

ftb.)f  though,  when  we  remember  Patil's  tendency  to  cumulative  and  amplificative  phraseology^ 
whenever  he  wishes  to  speak  with  very  complete  inclusiveuess,  it  seems  hard  to  take  this  as  *'  a 
distinct  category,"  (Dr.  Beet,  in  loco»). 

1  Which  again  approximates  in  thought  to  Paul's  own  txpression :  raraTyAXwr  iffup  r^ 
liwriipiop  rod  6fou,  if  that  very  interesting  and  iufluentially  supported  readiilg  bo  accept^ 
(ICor.  u.  1;  WH,  Rev.  V.) 

?  Gf.  Lightfoot,  GtUatians,  p.  16& 
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ay^tery  •  •  •  •  Iiad  be6n  kepi  in  silence  throngh  times  eternal,  but 
BOW  was  manifested,  and  •  •  .  •  made  known  to  all  the  nations  unto 
obedience  of  faitli  *'  (Bom.  zyi.  25,  26).  The  Gospel  which  Paul  and  his 
teJlow-Apostles  preached  proclaimed  the  secret.  Indeed,  the  Gospel  was 
itself  almost  exactly  the  Secret  now  revealed.  Typographically,  again,  the 
meaning  migbt  be  made  thus  to  appeal  to  the  eye :  "  To  make  known 
with  boldness  Tbe  Mystery  of  the  Gospel."  So,  in  1  Ck>r.  ii.  7,  "  We 
^eak  God's  ^wisdom  in  a  mystery,"  we  must  connect,  not  "  we  speak 
....ma  mystery,"  but  *•  God's  wisdom  in  a  mystery,"  The  "  Wisdom 
cl  God  **  bad  been  one  of  these  long-kept  secrets  of  His  Divine  counsels ; 
the  time  for  disclosing  it  had  at  last  arrived.  What  the  "Wisdom  of 
God"  and  tbe  "Mystery,"  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ''Faith**  or  the 
''Gospel,*'   are,  will  next  claim  attention. 

Svery   reader  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  aware  how  fully  and  beyond 

all  otbers   tbose  to  Ephesus  and  Colossss  deal  with  the  topic  of  "The 

Mystery."       Tbeir  Christology  is  special,  and  of  special  value;   they  are 

also  pre-eminently  the  epistles  of  the  doctrine  oi  The  Church.     And  the 

connection    between  the  two  great  disclosures  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The 

Christ  and  The  Church,  is  very  profoundly  traced.    Not  many  sentences  ol 

the  former  letter  have  been  dictated  to  the  amanuensis  before  Paul  is  engaged 

witb  tbe  great  theme.    God  "  has  abounded  "  to  Paul  and  to  His  people  in 

Hie  grace,  in  that  He  ''  has  made  known  to  them  the  mystery  of  His  will  ** 

(£pb.  i.  9).      A  close  examination  of  the  whole  passage  following  will  not 

cmly  fomiab  his  own  exposition  of  the  mystery  he  is  thinking  of,  but  will  also 

confirm  some  of  the  expositions  already  advanced.    What  is  this  "  will  "  ?^ 

Tbe  reply  is  a  vision  of  a  Greaturely  Universe,  far  wider  than  the  world  of 

£artb,    all   "  gathered  together  in  one  in  Christ."     It  is  a  magnificent 

eonception,  a  magnificent  revelation.    The  B.Y.  gives  a  yet  better  equivalent 

for  Paul's  word — "  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ."    For  a  version  which  is 

to  be  practically  useful,  this  is  probably  as  near  as  may  be  got  to  the  graphic 

cniginal,  dMafcc^HxAiovo-^ai.    But  this  is  very  graphic.    In  the  Sou  were  all 

things  created  (Col.  i.  16) ;  He  is  Head  over  all  things  (Eph.  i.  22) ;   the 

«p«»roToicos  of  all  Created  Being.    Things  are  what  they  are,  in  all  their 

manifold  variety  of  form  and  nature  and  purpose,  because  they  embody  some 

{art  of  God's  Idea,  which  is  only  fully  expressed  in  Him  ;  "  broken  lights  of 

Him,"  the  central  Sun  from  Whom  they  all  radiate.     Sin — whether  of  devils 

ind  men  only,  who  can  say  ?— has  marred  this  fair  original  order  of  Creation. 

llmnigb  all  the  ages  of  Bedemption,  the  will  of  Ood  has  been  working 

towards  a  restitution  of  the  broken  or  obseured  order.  When  His  will  is  done, 

tben  once  more  all  the  lines  of  creaturely  existence  shall  be  found  convergent 

aam  and  centering  in  Chrisi  He  shall  head  up  every  category.  He  shall  stand, 

^Tat  obvlotisly  it  makes  small  practical  difference  whether  we  regard  ver.  10  as  ezegetical 
flf  "wfH"  or  of  **  good  pleasure,"  Certainly,  these  are  not  identical.  The  **wiir*  is  the 
«#M«iA  of  the  " SDOoA  pleasure"  pnt  in  motion.  The  "good  pleasure"  is  the  basia,  the" 
^^^kam  of  tbe  •'  wiU '/  m^,  ths  thing  wiUed). 
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the  Middle  Term,  the  Mediating  ConditjoQ,  between  Creator  and  Creation, 
not  one  line,  not  one  order  of  which  shall  not  lead  up  to  Him,  and  np  to  God 
through  Him.  This  prospect  of  the  future,  the  reconstitution  (a]ro«car<£(rr4urt9. 
Acts  iii.  21)  of  all  things,  is  left  vague  in  its  magnificent  vastness.  Bat  in 
nearer  view  and  clearer  detail  is  a  subsection  of  the  great  Issue,  vi2.,  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Human  Bace  in  Christ;  the  formation  of  a  new 
Humanity,  Jew  and  Gentile,  in  a  Church;  in  the  Day  when  believers 
come  into  their  *'  inheritance,"  and  God  Himself  comes  into  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  "  His  purchased  possession  "  (vers.  11-14).  Further  on,  he  returns 
to  the  matter,  and  (iii.  2,  «g<^.)  goes  fully  into  what  he  had  "  written  "  above 
"  in  few  words/'  This  fulfihnent  of  the  will  of  God  was,  at  that  point  in  the 
religiQUs*history  of  the  world,  and  in  the  personal  religious  life  of  his  Gentile 
readers,  taking  this  very  practical  shape,  that  they  were  coming  into  the 
x|ew  Israel  as  fellow-heirs,  as  fellow-members  of  the  Body,  as  fellow-partakera 
with  Jewish  believers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  by  the  Gospel.  To 
be  a  Jew  no  longer  gave  any  precedence ;  there  was  no  longer  disadvantage  in 
being  a  Gentile.  Manhood,  fallen  in  all,  redeemed  in  Christ,  was  now  the 
one  qualification.  The  Apostles  and  prophets  of  the  Church  (e.^.,  Acts  £▼.» 
passim)  frankly  accepted  the  "  mystery,"  startling  fact  as  it  was,  and  then, 
and  for  long  after,  almost  past  belief  to  many  an  Israelite  Christian.  But  it 
was,  once  more,  part  of  Paul's  **  stewardship  "  to  declare  this  mystery — a 
mystery  no  longer — and  to  '*  make  all  men  see  "  it  (iii.  2,  9)  (q/.,  again^  •*  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  this  mystery,"  Bom.  xi.  25). 

In  the  Divine  and  human  (Gal.  ii.  7-9)  apportionment  of  the  field  for 
Apostolic  labour,  it  was  his  special  province  to  **  preach  among  the  Gentiles 
—THE  GENTILES !— the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  What  a  wonder 
to  him,  as  an  Israelite !  And  what  a  comfort  to  them  as  Gentiles,  who  were 
<' without  hope."  •' Christ  in  them!"  Why,  that  is  in  itself  <'a  hope  of 
glory."  What  a  joy  to  him  to  be  commissioned  to  **  make  known  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles  "  1  (Col.  i.  27.)  And  then  again 
the  larger  horizon  comes  into  view  in  a  profound  saying  (iii.  10).  Only  a  single 
phrase,  but  it  is  one  of  those  little  openings  through  which  we  can  look  out 
into  a  very  large  world.  Israel  bsA  had  its  devout  students  of  the  unfolding 
history,  and  of  the  growing  corpus  of  prophetic  utterances,  as  well  as  of  the 
significant  (or  otherwise  cumbersome  and  often  childish)  ritual  and  types. 
No  more  reverent  and  diligent  students  had  there  been  than  the  presets 
themselves  (1  Peter  i  10-12).  But  none  of  them  had  ever  dreamed  of  auch  a 
consummation  as  this.  And  there  had  been  all  the  while  a  larger  world  of 
reverent,  wondering  students.  Paul  was  working  along  with  God's  purpose 
for  the  sake  of  '*  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly  places." 

The  words  suggest  to  us  a  very  enlarged  reading  of  **  the  hand  of  Ood  in 
history."  The  story  of  our  race,  in  its  ruin  by  Sin  and  its  Bedemption  by  an 
Incarnate  Son,  is  a  factor  in  the  moral  education  of  principalities  and  powers 
—whatever  these  may  be — and  possibly  of  unknown  and  unnamed  orders  of 
intelligent  creatures  in  God's  larger  universe.    This  eartti  has  been«  so  to 
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speak,  tbe  great  OperatiDg  Table  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  Universe,  and  upon  it*  God  has  been  for  ages,  and  is  still,  con- 
docting  a  Grand  Experiment,  and  giving  a  Great  Demonstration  for  the 
instruction  of  the  gathered  student  spectators,  angelic  and  other.  This 
fallen  Race  is  the  Great  Teacher's  "  subject."  He  has  availed  Himself— 
speaking  humanly — of  the  melancholy  fact  of  a  sinful  race,  to  give  to  all 
others  of  His  creatures  who  are  free  to  serve  or  sin,  a  great  Object  Lesson  on 
tbe  evil  of  sin,  the  curse  which  a  creature  prepares  for  itself  when  it  refuses 
to  submit  its  life  to  the  Law  of  its  Maker.  And  then  a  parallel  lesson  is  being 
given.  In  the  process  of  Bedemption  He  is  demonstrating  His  "  manifold 
wisdom'*  before  their  astonished  gaze.  At  one  point  ip  the  process  of 
recovery  they  saw  an  Incarnation  wrought,  and  have  since  beheld  upon  the 
throne  of  God  a  Christ,  a  God-man.  When  by-and-by  the  Great  Demon* 
strator,  the  Great  Operator,  has  finished  His  work,  they  will  see,  proposed 
for  their  perpetual  study,  a  recovered  Humanity,  a  reconstituted  Human  Bace, 
a  Church,  every  member  of  which  will  stand  forth  a  replica  of  Him  Whose 
glorified  humanity  is  the  pattern,  whilst  from  every  one  of  them  all  trace  of 
tbe  fell  work  of  Sin  will  have  disappeared. 

Thus,  then,  the  completely  unveiled  **  Mystery  "  will  be  dual  in  its  unity, 
a  Christ  and  a  Church.  Even  in  its  present  stages,  the  unfolding  of  the 
Mystery,  the  creation  of  a  Church  out  of  such  materials — Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  both  sinners — is  "  to  the  praise  of  His  glory,"  and,  more  precisely,  **  Up 
tbe  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace  "  (i.  12, 6).  When  the  result  is  complete, 
we  may  venture  to  coneeive  of  the  wondering  universe  of  varied  orders  of 
intelligences,  after  watching  and  studying  the  embodiment  and  the  exhibition 
of  it  in  the  Bedemption  of  Mankind,  exclaiming,  as  human  students  will 
often  have  done  before,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  of  God  I  " 
(Rom.  xi.  33).    The  vast  Lecture  Theatre  is  full  of  the  applause  I 

It  might  be  ground  too  precarious  to  go  upon  to  lay  much  stress  of 
illustrative  force  upon  the  phraseology  of  the  visions  of  the  Bevelation.  But 
it  is  allowable  to  hear  the  beginnings  of  this  wondering  adoration  in 
Bev.  XL  15  sqq.,  where  the  *'  great  voices  in  heaven  "  cry,  ''The  Kingdom  of 
this  world  is  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  Indeed-, 
this  seems  only  exegetic  of  an  earlier  passage,  where  we  meet  with  our  word 
"  Mystery  "  (Bev.  x.  7).    "  In  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel 

then  is  finished  the  Mystery  of  God,  according  to  the  good  tidings 

which  he  declared  to  His  servants  the  prophets."  The  age-long  Experi- 
ment is  complete  at  last.  Its  glorious  Issue  stands  on  eternally  permanent 
record.  It  is  itself  an  eternally  permanent  Fact.  And  the  last  clause  of 
John's  word  is  to  be  noted,  as  confirming  the  correctness  of  the  expositioni, 
in  that  tbe  Mystery  is  identified  with  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
purpose  of  .Bedemptioa,-rHi«  ^wiyyiXurt.  For  the  moment  John  writes 
aknoet  in  the  dialect  of  Paul. 

The  first  clause  of  Bom,  s.  25  has  been  referred  to  already,  hut  the 
whole  passage  adds  a  significant  detail  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  historioid 
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process  by  which  God  is  completing  that  Church,  which  for  so  long  had  been 
His  Secret  and  Mystery.  The  "  coming  in  of  the  Gentiles  "  is  one  episode 
of  the  complete  story.  A  grand  episode,  for  it  has  already  occupied  nearly 
twenty  centuries ;  but  the  whole  history  will  fill  eternity.  And  there  is 
another  episodic  history;  another  and  complementary  subsection  of  the 
whole ;  running  its  course  parallel  with  the  former ;  a  Hardening  of  Israel. 
The  whole  earthly  cycle  of  the  historical  presentation  of  the  fulfilled  Mystery 
will  be  this :  A  Hardening  in  part  happening  unto  Israel,  dating  from  the  day 
of  Calvary ;  the  Coming  in  of  the  Gentiles,  until  at  last  their  fulness  be  come 
in  ;  then  the  Salvation  of  all  Israel.  This  leist  lies  so  much  beneath  the  veil 
as  yet,  as  to  be  almost  itself  a  mystery  within  The  Mystery.  Yet  a  very 
blessed  unveiling  has  been  accomplished.  The  Mystery  is  the  burden  of  the 
Gospel  which  Paul  preaches.  Its  disclosure — such  good  news  to  fallen 
manl — is  the  burden,  too,  of  his  grandest  doxology,  the  unconsciously 
magnificent  peroration  of  his  greatest  epistle  (Bom.  xvi.  25,  27). 

One  extremely  important  passage  belonging  to  this  group  remains  for 
examination  (Col.  ii.  2),  as  interesting  critically,  as  it  is  dogmatically  weighty. 
We  have  seen  that  the  historical  realization  of  God's  eternal  Idea  has  two 
factors :  the  historical  and  eternally  permanent  Church,  and  the  historical  and 
eternally  incarnate  Christ  These  are  in  closest  interconnection.  There  are 
passages  wherein  Paul  seems  to  merge  the  Body  in  its  Great  Head.  For 
some  purposes  the  head  is,  even  to  us,  the  man.  Or,  to  use  another  of  his 
illustrations  of  the  matter,  the  wife  is  so  one  with  her  husband  that  she 
loses  her  own  name.  Adam  with  Eve  is  the  "  first  Adam."  So,  once  and 
again  with  Paul,  Christ  and  His  Church  together  are  "  Christ "  (1  Cor.  xii. 
12  ;  Gal.  iii.  16).  The  Church  is  nothing  apart  from  Him.  His  people  are 
no  Church  except  in  Him.  Eeverently  speaking,  the  Son  is  no  Chnst  apart 
from  His  people.  It  is  an  old  question,  and  a  deep  one,  whether.  Sin  apart, 
the  Son  would  by  incarnation  have  become  the  Head  of  Humanity.  But 
now,  at  all  events.  Incarnation  and  Redemption  have  made  Him  '<  Head 
over  all  things  to  His  Church  " ;  and  its  Head,  the  second  Adam,  to  a  new 
race.  Hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  we  pass  over  to  Eph.  iii.  4,  "  Ye  can 
perceive  my  understanding  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  where  (as,  e.^.,  Ellicott) 
the  genitive  is  not  g,  objecti  but  g,  fnateria  ;  the  Mystery  and  the  Christ  are 
in  apposition  of  equivalence.  And  we  thus  are  brought  by  a  still  easier 
stage  to  Col.  ii.  2,  *'The  Mystery  of  God  (even)  Christ."  After  long 
discussion,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  verdict  of  critical  opinion  is 
steadily  settling  down  to  this  reading  of  this  interesting  and  important  place 
of  the  Greek  text.  If  the  current  of  exposition  in  this  paper  has  really  run 
in  a  true  channel,  and  has  also  in  its  unconstrained  course  brought  us  to 
require  this  reading,  by  that  much  does  the  exposition  justify  fjhe  critical 
verdict.  As  in  Phil.  i.  21  one  word,  one  Name,  gathers  up  and  expresses 
all  the  Apostle's  life,  its  activities,  its  motives,  its  saorces  of  power,  its 
origin,  its  end,  "To  me  to  live  is — *  CHRIST'";  so  here,  one  word,  one 
Name,  one  Person^  sums  ap  and  embodies  all  God's  marvelloas  Bedemption* 
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ite  great  Condition  of  possibility,  its  great  End,  its  earthly  History,  its 
eternal  Process  ctncl  Fulfilment ;  all  are  there—"  CHRIST."  (The  form  of  this 
«^*tement  may  l>o  compared  with  that  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  where  to  t^s 
curc^uLs  ftvcTTT^pcoy  OS  <<^K.  #c.  T.  A.)  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  in 
^reement  ^witln  ^^rbat  has  been  said  above,  how  an  cWyvaxrts  of  this  p.yxrri^pwv 
is  contemplated  as  a  possibility  for  the  Colossian  and  Laodicean  Christians, 
and  indeed  as  tbe  v^ry  purpose  for  which  is  given  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
"the fall  assurance  of  understanding."  In  the  great  Fact,  no  doubt,  there 
wiU  always  remain  unexplored  reaches  of  marvellous  wisdom  and  grace. 
The  accomnlated  results  of  the  search  and  study  of  ages  will  only 
pot  the  "  principalities  and  powers,"  not  to  say  redeemed  men  themselves, 
in  pooBsssion  of  the  first  knowledge  of  an  everlasting  pupilage.  The 
knowledge  can  never  be  complete,  but  a  real  and  growing  knowledge  is 
contemplated.  The  Mystery  is  revealable  and  knowable.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  degree  of  disclosure  on  God's  part,  and  of  the  progress  of  exploration 
and  inqniry  on  man's  part.  There  may  be,  there  are,  inscrutable  elements 
in  its  full  round  and  completeness,  but  this  obscurity,  which  cannot  entirely 
be  removed,  does  not  lie  in  the  word  "  mystery  "  itself.* 

In  tbe  same  Colossian  epistle  we  again  come  across  the  phrase  (iv.  8), 

"  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  where,  as  a  matter  of  grammar,  the  meaning  may 

be  donbtfuL    There  is  certainly  not  the  clear  apposition  which  we  found  in 

£pli.  iii.  4,  but,  as  it  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  Church,  at  the  first  public 

reading  of  the  letter  after  it  came  from  Eome,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  recall 

tbe  profound  passage  (ii.  2,  8)  which  has  just  been  discussed.     Moreover, 

lie  is  ''  in  bonds  "  for  this  mystery  of  Christ.    "  For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am 

lx>nnd  with  this  chain,"  he  had  said  (Acts  xxviii.  20).    It  was  one  detail  of 

4fae  fulfilled  whole,  on  which  he  might  truthfully  lay  the  stress  as  he  decdt 

^with  his  fellow-Israelites.    When  dealing  with  Gentiles  he  would  naturally 

pot  forward  the  aspect  of  God's  great  scheme  which  more  nearly  concerned 

thranselves,  how  that  by  the  Gospel  of  God's  Son  *'  the  door  of  faith  had 

been  opened  to  the  Gentiles."    In  either  case  the  passage  is  satisfied  if  we 

understand  *'the  mystery  of  Christ"  to  be  here  also  equivalent  to  "the 

word  of  God,"  as  it  is  in  i.  26 ;  the  practical  working  shape  in  which  he 

iras  accustomed  to  put  so  much  of  the  larger  truth  about  The  Mystery  as 

■was  needful  for  his  preaching,  whether  to  Jew  or  Gentile.    The  "  Gospel " 

iriiieh  Christian  teachers  proclaim  is  the  practical  working  shape  of '*  the 

Mystery  of  Christ." 

m.  There  are  two  important  "mjrstery'*  pawages   which  it  is  very 
natural  to  bring  together,  "The  mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  Thess.  ii.  7),  and 
*Tho  mystery  of  Godliness"  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).    It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
Ibese  expressions  occur  in  the  earliest  and  latest  pages  of  Paul's  correspon- 
dence respectively;   if,  that  is,  the  Pastoral   Epistles  be  his.     And  the 

'  Id  PbiL  iii  10,  anotber  of  tlie  epistles  of  the  days  of  imprisonment,  is  a  by  no  means 
^■■y  exprasnon,  which  gives  and  gets  light  in  eomporison  with  this  kwiywuwvi  of  the  Mv#njyMev 
"NAidiwClirist:  *' That  I  may  know  Him.'* 
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coiDcideilce  qf  expression  has  more  than  a  little  critical  yalne  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  both  letters.  At  any  rate,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  conviction  that  the  author  of  the  one  may  well  be  the  author 
of  the  other.  We  expect  to  find  in  the  correspondence,  as  in  the  speech  oi 
any  literary  work,  of  a  capable  man,  covering  any  long  tract  of  years,  the 
essential  ideas  the  same,  even  when  the  phraseology  is  different  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  instance,  the  phraseology  is 
the  same,  exactly  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it  unchanged ;  not  in  the 
passing  and  trivial  vocabulary,  caught  up  from,  and  getting  an  incessantly 
changing  colour  from,  the  talk  of  the  daily  surroundings  with  its  endless 
variation  of  temporary  fashions  of  phrase,  but  in  the  expression  of  those 
fundamental  ideas  and  beliefs,  often  reverted  to  and  re-examined,  often  and 
deeply  pondered  over,  and  growing  clearer,  and  more  valued  and  "  vital  '*  as 
the  years  go  by.  The  word  "mystery  "  and  the  doctrine  of  "  The  Mystery" 
very  early  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  writer's  life-long  and  habitoai 
language  and  thought.  It  was  made  known  to  him  in  the  first  instance  *'by 
revelation." 

The  connection  of  contrast  which  is  suggested  is  not  on  all  hands 
admitted  as  legitimate.^  But  a  strong  defence  will  be  made  out  if  it  should 
prove  that  an  exposition  of  the  phrases  upon  parallel  lines  justifies  itself. 
The  pairing  (so  to  speak)  of  the  expressions  under  notice  falls  in  with  perfect 
naturalness  with  the  parallelism  of  development  and  phenomena  found  to 
run  very  closely  between  the  facts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Light  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Darkness.  Every  fact  in  the  history  or  administration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  has  its  devilish  duplicate  and  counterpart.  The  evil  imitation  only 
succeeds  in  being  a  poor  copy ;  in  some  cases  it  is  perhaps  intentionally 
a  parody  or  a  caricature.  The  culminating  instance  is  the  counterpart 
Christ,  the  iln^i-Christ.  *'  Cette  personalite  sera  dans  Tordre  du  mal  ce 
qu'est  la  personne  de  Christ  dans  Tordre  du  bien.  Si  Dieu  est  venu  dans  le 
monde  en  la  personne  de  Messie,  Tantichrist  y  apparaitra  comme  la  n^ation 
radicale  et  absolue,  non  seulement  du  Christ,  mais  de  Dieu  memo  "  (Sabatier, 
{VAy^tre  Paul,  II.,  i.  99).  '« The  god  of  this  world  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  is  the 
great  Anti-God.  He  has  his  types,  his  prophets  and  their  prophecies,  his 
miracles  (''lying  wonders").^  Over  against  ''the  deep  things  of  God" 
{PdOrj,  1  Cor.  ii,  10)  are  set  "  the  depths  of  Satan  "  (paS^a  fRec.  /3a^,],  Bev. 
iL  24).  The  Mark  of  the  Beast  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Seal  set  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  elect  of  God.  And  so,  too,  the  Man  of  Sin  looks,  with  a 
fearful  probability,  like  an  attempt  at  an  Incarnation  and  a  Parousia  (and  a 
Personal  Beign)  combined.    If  the  connection  hold,  then,  between  our  two 

1  Admitted  by  {e,g.)  Bishop  Androwes  against  (s.g.)  Bp.  EUioott 
*  A  reinarkablo  group  of  saored  words  is  applied  to  the  nm  of  the  evil  order  in  2  Tbeai  fi- 
8|  9.  We  have  96wq.fut  and  ainium  and  ripat  in  complete  enumeration,  and  even  drocoX^rretr 
and  Topovdia,  From  1  John  ir.  3,  we  might  almost  call  the  Antichrist  h  ipx^Mfwot,  It  woald 
repay  study  to  compare  the  phenomena  of  demoniacal  possession  with  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  in  "  the  temple  "  of  oor  body,  and,  in  its  intenser  forms,  with  the  phenomena  of  Ins^ 
tiom 
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*»  mystery  "  passages,  some  help  is  given  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  \ 
rather  vague  word  •*  Godliness  "  (rh  rrj's  cuj-^/Scta?  fMixTn^pioy).     It  will  satisfy 
the  exposition  of  the  two  passages  and  the  parallelism  of  the  two  orders,  the . 
good  and  evil,  if  **  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  *'  be  that  Devil's  Gospel,  whose  i 
contents,  and  whose   natural    and    inevitable  tendency,  are  **  iniquity "  ;^ 
whose  whole  characteristic  is  "  lawlessness,"  the  refusal  of  all  respect  for  the 
will  of  God  or  man,  the  very  embodiment,  in  intellect  and  will  and  heart,  of. 
Self  and  Self-pleasing ;   whilst  "  The  Mystery  of  Godliness  "  will  be  that ' 
Gospel  of  God,  which  is  not  only  good  news  to  men  without  hope  and  with- 
out God,  but  which  is  also  a  great  revealed  scheme  of  doctrine  and  history,  > 
the  burden  and  contents  and  aim  of  which  are  a  loving  but  reverently  care- 
ful regard  for  the  will  of  God  and  things  Divine.     The  unveiling  of  tto> 
mystery  began  before  the  Incarnation.    In  Old  Testament  days  it  might  hav^j 
been  said,   "The  Mysftery  of  Godliness  doth   already  work."     Sin^e  the? 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  completion  of  the  Eevelation  in  the  Written  Word, , 
the  secret  is  open,  so  far  as  it  can  be  until  the  Consummation  of  all  things 
dissipates  the  last  obscurity,  and  turns  all  prophecy  into  history,  and  all  hope 
into  fact.    We  are  therefore  as  yet  in  the  Old  Testament  days  of  the  dis-^ 
closure  of  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity."    The  Man  of  Sin,  who  is  in  himself  the* 
embodiment  and  living  representative  of  his  system,  as  the  Christ  "  who  waa 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  <&c.,  was  of  the  Gospel  and  its  system,  is  as  yet  ass 
obscure  to  us  as  was  Christ  to  the  saints  of  Old  Testament  days.      But 
that  evil  secret  is  to  be  out,  some  day.    The  twin  '<  mysteries  *'  shall  some 
day  both  be  mysteries  no  longer. 

Kev.  xvii.  5,  will  now  be  clear :  "  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
Mother  of  Harlots,"  &o.  There  is  as  much,  and  as  little,  precision  in  the 
language  as  such  evidently  symbolic  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand  admits; 
of.  The  vision  is  of  the  Great  Devil-Church,  the  Harlot-Church,  over 
against  '*The  Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife."  She  bears  branded  upon  her 
forehead  the  inscription  which  identifies  her  life  and  her  works  with  those 
of  that  system  which  is  "  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity.'*  The  Anti-Christ  and 
the  Anti-Church  alike  have  their  revelation.  The  expression  which  followa 
close  upon  this  in  ver.  7,  'Hhe  mystery  of  the  woman,"  will  present  no 
difQcnlty.  A  vision  of  which  this  Woman  was  the  central  figure  reveals 
what  would  have  remained  a  secret — a  **  mystery  " — ^but  was  now  thus  dis- 
closed and  exhibited. 

IV.  Finally,  there  are  three  qnasi-isolated  **  mysteries  " :—  r 

1.  Bev.  i.  20,  **  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars."  Here  again,  when  tha 
explanation  is  given,  there  is  nothing  in  itself  inscrutable  about  the  fact 
symbolized  by  the  seven  candlesticks,  or  stars,  which  John  saw.  Christian 
preachers  and  expositors  have  been  using  its  now  open  secret  for  the  edification 
of  God's  people  ever  since  it  became  the  common  property  of  the  Church.  It 
was  a  thitig  which  needed  disclosing;  it  was  unknown  until  the  Great 
Bevealer  disclosed  it.  '  r 

2.  1  Cor.  XV.  51|  has  pi^tially  come  under  review  already.    That  there 
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shall  be  gome  who  shall  not  die ;  that  these  shall  undergo  a  *'  change ''  which 
will  put  them,  in  their  bodies  which  they  have  never  quitted,  into  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  the  risen  dead  who  then  receive  ''  spiritual "  bodies; 
this  is  the  disclosed  secret  of  the  future.  The  very  fact  of  resurrection,  as 
has  been  said,  never  occurred  to  unaided  reason,  and,  when  revealed,  puts  a 
greater  strain  upon  reason  and  faith  both,  than  do  most  Divine  facts.  The 
authority  for  Paul's  announcement  may  be  rejected  as  insufficient,  and  the 
fact  may  be  disbelieved,  But  as  a  fact  asserted,  the  thing  is  apprehensible 
enough.  Any  '* mystery"  lies  only  in  the  concealment  of  it  from  ordinary 
human  knowledge. 

3.  Last  of  all  is  Eph.  v.  32 :  "  This  is  a  great  mystery ;  I  speak  of 
Christ  and  His  Church."  The  full  significance  of  the  marriage  tie  was  not 
disclosed  or  discoverable  until  Christ  and  His  Church  in  their  eternal  oneness 
stood  forth  at  last  revealed.  The  deep-lying  basis  of  monogamy  is  there, 
and  its  one  secure  sanction.  The  reason  for  a  marriage  bond  of  life-long 
permanence  and  of  exclusive  obligation,  is  found  in  the  Great  Eevealed 
Union.  The  approximate  equality  of  the  sexes  in  numbers  points  towards 
monogamy.  Social  and  civil  experience  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  it,  and 
against  temporary  unions  and  easy  divorce.  There  are  abundant  physical 
vindications  of  marriage,  as  against  every  variety  and  degree  of  merely 
animal  indulgence.  Tet  none  of  these  is  sufficient  against  the  revolt  of 
sensual  ages,  and  the  recrudescence  of  that  heathen  naturalism  which  lies 
deep  in  fallen  humanity,  even  in  nominally  Christian  communitiea  Let  the 
positive  command  of  Ood  be  removed,  and  there  is  really  no  secure  or 
necessary  halting  place  in  a  swift  descent  to  the  unregulated  intercourse  of 
the  sexes.  No  "  nattiral,"  or  prudential,  or  sentimental  reason  is  found  to 
be  unchallengeable,  whether  in  speculation  or  practice.  And  the  truth 
underlying  God's  enactment  and  the  constituted  order  of  marriage  is  this 
now  revealed  secret,  this  ''  mystery  "  now  disclosed.  (Perhaps,  indeed,  there 
was,  apart  from  this,  no  intrinsic  or  necessary  reason  for  God's  command. 
Is  it  not  conceivable  that  He  could  have  traced  the  foundation-order  of 
family  and  social  life  on  quite  other  lines?  Does  not  this  consideration 
make  it  less  difficult  to  understand  how  polygamy  could  have  had  so  long 
and  so  wide  sufferance  from  Him,  even  amongst  His  own  people  ?  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  (say)  idolatry  or  falsehood  should  have  had  from  Him  even 
a  single  day's  toleration  or  sufferance.)  We  reach  firm  ground  here.  The 
union  between  Christ  and  His  Church  was  coming.  On  that  model  God  had 
ordained  married  life.  In  fact,  we  are  upon  one  of  those  great  trunk  lines  of 
developing  idea  of  which  the  Order  of  Creation  is  full,  and  all  of  which 
converge  upon  Christ.  In  Him  God's  thoughts  are  ail  perfectly  outspoken. 
The  physical  unions  of  the  lower  and  lowliest  creatures  are  the  first  faint 
adumbration  of  what  is  coming.  The  inviolable  union  of  man  and  wife, 
*^one  flesh,"  is  a  fuller  approach.  When  this  is  clenched  by  a  union  of 
heart,  aid  of  congruity  in  temper,  and  tastes,  and  interest,  and  station ;  and 
above  all,  when  this  is  cemented  still  more  firmly  by  their/'  joint  heirship  of 
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the  grace  of  life  *•  ;  (1  Peter  iii  7)  then  the  whole  truth  is  almost  told  there. 
Bat  not  qaite,  evan  then ;  the  great  foandation  fact  remains  a  ''  mystery  *' 
still.    Paul  here  is  commissioned  to  disclose  it  at  last. 

This  ITxiioii  is  not  like  Marriage ;  Marriage  is  like  It.     In  the  order  of 

the  Creator's    thought,  if  we  may  so  boldly  speak,  this  is  the  Pattern ; 

marriage  is  modelled  npcm  the  lines  of  this.    This  last  "  mystery"  text  is, 

After  all,    therefore,   not  an  isolated  case  of  the  use  of  the  word.    The 

mystery  of   ^MLaarriage  is  after  all  The  Great  Mystery  which  we  have  above 

investigated,  **  Clirist  and  His  Church."     Marriage,  like  all  things  alsOf  was 

created  **  in  Clixist.'* 


CHJSIST  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUFFEBINO. 

Bt  Bbv.  B.  B.  McGlashan,  M.A. 

{Thu  Pofw  wa$  awa/rded  the  Third  PriM). 

Oiini  of  the  sources  of  Old  Testament  perplexity  is  the  fact  that  nghteonsness 

seems  to  be  ne^ected  by  Ood — passed  over  without  recognition.    The  good 

man  is  oftentimes  the  man  of  sorrows.    He  is  oftentimes  shut  out  from  the 

green  pastnres  of  life.    And  on  the  other  hand  his  neighbour,  the  unrighteous 

man,  not  xmseldom  enjoys  the  fatness  of  the  land  in  smiling  peace.    In  short, 

there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  clear  evidence  in  the  outward  lives  of  men 

and  women  that  Gk)d  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  evil.    The  evidence 

bearing  on  this  matter,  that  supplied  by  things  that  happen  to  good  and  bad, 

te  confused— contradictory ;  a  good  case  on   behalf  of  the  wisdom  of  the 

Igodly  man  cannot  be  made  out  from  it.    The  Old  Testament  saint  feels  this 

dee][dy.     This  is  evident  from  the  strong  way  in  which  he  keeps  on  asserting 

that  God  does  indeed  love  righteousness.     His  oft-repeated  assertions  on 

this  point,  not  to  speak  of  the  tone  of  defiance  which  occasionally  is  heard  in 

them,  show  us  clearly  that  He  perceives  and  is  disquieted  by  those  things  in 

life    ii?hich  seem   to   go  contrary  to    his  faith  in  God's  favour  towards 

Tighteoosness.    Indeed,  not  unseldom  he  expresses  openly  his  recognition 

ihckt  facts  appear  to  contradict  his  faith,  and  attempts  to  bring  them  into 

hmitmony  with  it.    And  he  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  although 

-what  is,  appears  to  be  against  him,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  be  for  him — 

^vrtiskt  shall  be,  shall  vindicate  his  choice  of  life.    The  false  appearances  of  the 

psesent  shall  sooner  or  later  be  exposed  and  the  truth  manifested  to  the  utter 

diseomfiture  of  the  wicked. 

Now,  what  is  our  position  compared  with  hisf  Of  course,  the  woridly 
SQceesses  of  those  who  do  not  **  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
nghteonsness  ^  have  not  the  san^p  power  to  disconcert  us  as  they  had  to 
i&sconeert  hini«    We  pereeive  clearly  th^  **  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
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the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth,**  and  so  are  able  to  view 
the  prosperity  of  the  godless  without  being  shaken  in  our  faith  in  God.  We 
are  persuaded  that  a  man*s  joy  in  life  is  in  proportion,  not  to  what  he  has, 
but  to  what  he  is.  And  so  we  take  quietly  such  inequalities  as  do  not  favour 
the  good  man ;  are  unmoved,  as  a  general  rule,  in  our  adherence  to  a  life  of 
self-denying  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will,  by  the  contrast  between  the 
appareatly  rich  life  of  the  worldling  and  the  apparently  mean  life  of  the 
servant  of  God.  Nay,  remembering  certain  words  concerning  the  danger  of 
those  who  are  wealthy — words  clearly  and  forcibly  corroborated  by  observa- 
tion of  the  world — many  persons  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  poor,  those 
who  need  to  work  for  their  living,  are  to  be  congratulated  rather  than  com- 
miserated on  account  of  their  lot.  We  take  a  more  spiritual  view  of  the 
rewards  of  righteousness  than  was  common  in  Old  Testament  times ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  is  not  our  position  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  saint  ?  He  could  not  reconcile  the  facts  of 
the  actual  world  of  men  and  women  with  his  conception  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  views  of  life  to  which  that  conception  gave  rise.  Are  we  any 
better  off  in  this  respect  ?  Can  we  reconcile  the  things  that  are  going  on 
under  our  eyes  with  ou,t  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  -and  the  views  of 
life  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Does  observation  of  life  tend  to  confirm  as  in  the  faith  that  God  is  the 
loving  Father  of  man  ?  Are  we  not  conscious  that  we  cannot  reconcile  many 
(rf  the  things.that  are  happening  every  day  with  our  faith  in  the  ever-active 
and  omnipresent  love  of  an  all-powerful  and  all-wise  Father  ?  We,  too,  have 
to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  The  gracious  purposes  of  God  are  not 
always  evident— >-not  even  to  the  eye  of  strongest  faith.  "  Now  we  see  in  a 
mirror  darkly  "  (in  a  riddle).  Our  experiences  do  not  always  convey  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  we  are  being  cared  for  by  Infinite  Love.  The 
tides  that  carry  away  from  us  the  objects  of  our  desire,  do  they  seem  to  be 
controlled  in  our  interest  ?  Is  there  any  purpose  of  love  apparent  in  the 
unbroken  silence  which  succeeds  the  passionate  cry  of  some  desolated  heart 
for  a  whisper  of  hope  ?  Does  the  Fatherliness  of  the  Eternal  Father  reveal 
itself  in  the  turmoil  and  travail  and  tragedy  of  the  world,  even  to  those  eyei 
which  are  watching  and  waiting  for  its  manifestation  eagerly  and  hopefully? 
Yes ;  I  am  stating  only  one  side  of  the  case.  Something  might  be  said  on 
the  other  side  ?  Certainly.  There  is  in  life  miich  that  is  fitted  to  confirm 
man  in  the  belief  that  the  world  is  governed  by  love.  And  if  this  "  much" 
were  not  surrounded  by  that  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  world  is  not 
governed  by  love,  then  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  would  be  marvellously 
simplified.  But  the  things  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with  omnipotent  aad 
omniscient  love  destroy  the  effect  of  whatever  in  life  inclines  us  towards  faitb 
in  the  supremacy  of  love  in  the  world.  We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy 
one  man's  confidence  ia  aoother  man.  Ninety-nine  times  one  may. ha^ 
proved  himself  to  be  a  trustworthy  frie  icji — ninety-nine  timesT — but  it  is  nOit 
necessary  that  he  should  act,  or  appear  bo  act,  treacharoUsly  or  aegligeDtly 
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ninetv-nine  times  in  order  to  lose  the  character  that  ha  has  gained ;  the 
hundredth  act  mayando  the  work  of  the  ninety-nine  creditable  actions — under- 
mine»  it  may  be  completely  destroy,  his  neighbour's  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  his  friendship.  And^  in  like  manner,  that  in  life  which  appears  to  deny 
the  reign  of  love  in  the  world  is  fitted,  be  it  only  a  comparatively  small 
quantity,  to  make  us  doubtful  and  distrustful  of  the  reality  of  God's  love  for 
us.  The  world  is  as  much  against  va  as  it  was  against  Old  Testament  people;  ^ 
more  perhaps.  For  many  terribly  stern  and  painful  things,  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  righteous  King  over  all, 
appear  to  be  irreconcilably  opposed  to  faith  in  the  presence  with  us  of  a 
Father,  whose  love  and  wisdom  and  power  are  infinite.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  this,  at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that  the  world  is  ever  threatening  to 
take  from  us  what  it  did  not  and  could  not  give  us— faith  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  Ood.  And  so  our  need  is  patent.  We  need  to  have  the 
nature  of  God  revealed  to  us  in  such  wise  as  that  we  shall  not  be  moved  by 
those  things  which  appear  to  impugn  His  love  and  wisdom  and  power. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  Christ  we  are  disappointed  at  first.     He  does  not 
explain  those  things  which  cause  us  to  doubt  the  Fatherhood  of  God.    He 
leaves  us    with  our    difl&culties.    Why  this  is    permitted,    why  that    is 
allowed.  He  does  not  tell  us.    He  does  not  enable  us  to  say,  ''  We  see  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."    We  fail  to  see 
that,  even  after  learning  of  Him  for  a  lifetime.     And  yet  assuredly    He 
reveals  the  nature  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  all  who  accept  His 
revelation  to  view  whatsoever  seems  to  be  harsh  or  unjust  or  malignant  in 
the  economy  of  the  world  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  possession  by  God  of 
such  attributes  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  man's  love  and  reverence  and  trust. 
For  He  enlightens  us  to  declare,  ''  we  hrum  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  Gk)d  '* ;  know  without  seeing  how  they  do  so,  without 
seeing  that  they  are  doing  so,  without  seeing  how  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  them  can  do  so.    He  brings  us  to  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  within 
us  a  humble,  trustful   spirit,  which,  even    in  presence   of  the  cruel  and 
disastrous  effects  of  the  play  of  what  appear  to  be  heartless  forces,  acknow- 
ledges the  ''  unspeakable  love  "  of  Him  who  is  ovei^  all.     How  does  He  bring 
us  to  God  the  Father  ?    By  His  own  life.    Not  by  His  teaching  only ;  not 
by  His  beneficent  actions  only ;  but  by  His  life  as  a  whole.    "  No  one  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  (through)  Me."     Whosoever  apprehends  and  is 
apprehended  by  that  life  is  brought  to  look  up  to  God  with  childlike  con- 
fidence, even  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  which  seem  to  mock  his  faith. 
We  become  children  of  God  if  we  let  the  Spirit  of  His  life  pass  into  us ;  God 
becomes  Father  to  us.    Let  us  consider  the  leading  feature  of  this  life,  the 
features  which  every  man  perceives,  no  matter  what  his  creed  may  be,  with  a 
^ew  to  understanding  how  it  forms  the  way  for  us  into  the  presence  of  our 
Father  in  heaven. 

First  we  remark  Christ's  pre-eminent  goodness.    Purposely  I  do  not  say 
His  sinlessnesa:  partly  for  the  reason  that  I  do   not   think  that   it  is 
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necessary  in  view  of  my  present  aim  to  maintain  His  sinlessness,  but  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  men  and  women  oninstructed  in  theology  acknowledge 
His  superlative  goodness  without  conscious  effort — so  soon  indeed  as  ihey 
read  the  Gospels,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  teacher — whereas  they 
face  the  question  of  His  sinlessness  only  at  a  later  stage,  and,  as  I  think, 
generally  under  the  pressure  of  theology  as  embodied  in  popular  opinion. 
Jesus  is  the  good  Lord  to  many  people  who  have  never  even  seriously 
discussed  His  sinlessness.  Did  those  persons  who  were  drawn  to  Him  in 
the  days  of  His  sojourn  in  the  world  recognize  His  sinlessness?  Did  they 
think  of  Him  at  all  as  a  sinless  one?  Peter's  well-known  words,  ''  Depart 
from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord,'*  were  uttered,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  circumstances  which  showed  the  power  of  Christ  rather  than 
His  righteousness;  His  power  directly,  His  righteousness  indirectly. 
Christ  had  shown  that  He  possessed  God-hke  power,  and  God-likeness  in 
power  and  hohness  were  closely  associated  in  the  Jewish  mind ;  therefore 
these  words.  But  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  this  ejaculation,  it  is 
apparent  that  those  who  were  drawn  to  Him,  while  recognizing  His  love  and 
purity  at  once,  did  not — nay,  could  not — recognize  His  sinlessness.  Their  first 
impression  was  an  impression  of  great  goodness.  And  it  is  to  those  in  the 
same  state  of  mind  regarding  Christ — a  very  much  wider  class  than  that 
which  is  composed  of  those  whose  view  of  Him  is  of  a  sinless  Person — that 
I  speak  now.  To  every  one  who  recognizes  the  strength  and  sweetness,  the 
nobility  and  lowliness.,  the  meekness  and  unswerving  integrity,  the  love  and 
the  truth  of  Christ's  life,  what  I  have  to  say  appeals. 

The  second  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  suffering  of  Christ's  life.  Here, 
again,  I  am  desirous  of  understating,  rather  than  risk  losing  the  sympathy  of 
any  one  by  seeming  to  overstate,  the  truth.  Is  Christ ''  the  Man  of  sorrows" 
among  men  ?  At  any  rate,  He  was  a  sufferer ;  nay,  I  may  venture  further 
without  fear  of  contradiction — He  was  a  great  sufferer,  in  the  first  rank  of 
sufferers.  When  it  is  stated  that  never  man  was  afflicted  as  He,  there  are 
at  least  some  persons  to  whom  that  statement  does  not  commend  itself— 
those,  not  a  few,  unfortunately,  who  take  a  more  or  less  carnal  view  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life:  Must  we  take  ihem  into  consideration?  Take 
them  into  consideration  ? — the  question  is  absurd.  Christ  came  to  enlighten 
such  people ;  and.  what  they  do  not  find  in  His  life  until  some  one  skilled  in 
theology  has  pointed  it  out  to  them  is  not,  we  may  be  sure,  necessary,  at 
least,  to  their  conversion.  Christ  was  the  "  Man  of  sorrows,"  the  Sufferer 
among  sufferers,  let  us  admit  that.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  all  men 
recognize  His  pre-eminence  in  suffering.  All  men,  however,  recognize  that 
He  was  a  sufferer ;  all  men  rise  from  the  reading  of  the  wonderful  story 
with  a  sense  of  the  sadness  of  His  life.  He  is  to  them  an  afflicted  one- 
there  is  not  any  need  to  reason  with  them  to  persuade  them  of  this.  The 
record  of  His  life  does  its  work  in  this  respect  without  intervention  of 
interpreter.  Unconsciously,  the  reader  of  that  record  is  led  to  think  of 
Jesus  as  of  sad  countenance.     He  may  be  wrong  in  doing  so,  for  the  sad 
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face  18  not  attractive  to  sach  people  as  Jesus  attracted ;  but  the  mistake  is 
easily  explained.  If  ever  man  had  reason  to  be  depressed,  Jesus  had.  People 
did  tbeir  utmost  to  make  His  life  bitter — intentionally  and  unintentionally. 
And  it  is,  indeed,  hard  to  imagine  His  face  irradiated  with  joy.  Certainly, 
in  thinking  of  Him  as  showing  weariness  and  sorrowfulness,  people  are  only 
drawing  an  inference  which  their  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  such  a  life 
as  this  on  ordinary  men  warrants.  They  err,  not  in  ascribing  too  much 
suffering,  but  in  under-estimating  His  resources  compared  with  those  of  their 
neighbours.  But  whether  justified  in  their  conception  of  Christ's  appearance 
or  no,  people  perceive  and  feel  that  He  of  whom  the  Evangelists  write  was 
persecuted  and  baffled  in  His  attempts  to  do  good ;  was  unappreciated  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  ultimately  unjustly  condemned  and  cruelly 
put  to  death — a  death  of  shame ;  a  sad  life  with  a  sad  end.  He  was  on  a 
cross  before  He  was  banged  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

Now  I  have  called  attention  to  two  features  of  Christ's  life,  and  before 
going  on  to  mention  a  third  feature— the  significance  of  which  depends  on  these 
— would  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  effects  the  goodness  of  Jesus 
and  His  sufferings  taken  alone  are  fitted  to  produce  upon  us.  The  good  one  is 
also  the  sufferer.  Goodness  is  afflicted  in  His  person.  It  is  despised  and  rejected 
of  men.  Nay,  it  appears  to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  God  too.  For  God  does 
not  intervene  on  His  behalf.  The  machinations  of  the  wicked  are  permitted  to 
prevail  against  Him.  Cruel  hands  seize  Him  even  at  the  altar  of  the  truth, 
and  lead  Him  to  the  death  of  a  malefactor.  And  with  impunity  too !  with 
impunity !  Had  it  not  been  for  one  thing,  what  an  argument  would  have 
been  here  for  those  who  deny  that  love  reigns  in  the  world  I  "  See,'*  they 
would  have  said,  '*  see  what  happened  to  Jesus,  and  answer  whether  faith  in 
a  Father  in  heaven  is  possible.  Consider  what  He  was.  and  how  He  was 
used,  and  declare  whether  any  reasonable  man  can  hold  that  the  gracious 
will  of  a  loving  Father  guides  and  protects  and  cherishes  the  sons  of  men." 
They  would  have  pointed  to  His  short  life,  so  full  of  bitter  trial  and  ending 
80  miserably — as  they  point  to  painful  things  in  the  world  to-day,  with  the 
object  of  ridiculing  the  idea  that  man  has  a  Father  omniscient  and  omni- 
potent. But  they  cannot  do  this.  One  thing  prevents  them.  It  is  an 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  Christ's  life  to  prove  the  father  • 
lessness  of  man.  The  Sufferer  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  God  the 
Fathelr.  This  is  the  third  feature  to  which  I  referred  above.  Let  us  glance 
at  it. 

Christ  teaches  us  that  we  have  a  Father,  and  that  He  cares  for  us 
greatly — far  more  than  we  can  imagine  ;  and  He  supports  this  truth  with 
cogent  illustrations.  Yet  it  is  not  to  this  teaching,  so  attractive  in  form  and 
substance,  that  I  direct  attention  now.  What  I  wish  you  to  notice  is  this 
feature  of  His  own  life,  that  even  in  His  darkest  hours  He  turned  to  the 
great  Father  trustfully.  Consider  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane — 
the  terrible  hours  on  the  cross.  Does  He  doubt  the  Fatherliness  of  God  in 
these  dark  passageo  iu  Hib  lifo       Were  it  not  thpt  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
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troubles  is  so  familiar  to  us,  and  that  we  have  got;  into  the  way  of  thinldiig  of 
Him  as  man  only  in  some  shadowy  sense,  this  unchangeable  confidence  on  His 
part  in  the  love  of  God  for  Him — a  confidence  which  survived  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  bitterest  trials  through  which  a  sensitive  nature  can  papss — , 
would  have  more  practicoJ  significance  for  us  than  it  has.  He»  so  harshly 
treated  by  uhe  world,  although  worthy  of  the  best  that  the  world  had  to  give 
— rewarded  with  success  so  meagre  after  His  patience  and  self-sacrifice — 
^hose  whole  life,  indeed,  was  a  series  of  trials — He  fails  not  once  to  call  God 
by  that  tender  name,  name  suggestive  of  watchfulness,  guardianship,  undying 
love.  In  the  hour  when  His  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death, 
it  was  still "  Father" ;  and  on  the  cross  it  was  still  ''Father.'  He  died  with  the 
loved  name  on  His  lips.  So  deeply  wronged  by  man — ^who  cannot  do  any- 
thing without  God's  consent  —  Christ  nevertheless  acknowledged  that  the 
world's  sceptre  is  a  sceptre  of  love. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  for  us  ?     What  bearing  heis  it  on  our  own 
life?    I  have  said  that  if  we  are  to  have  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  oor 
faith  must  be  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  undermined  by  those  things  which  we 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  gracious  disposition  of  a  Father,  with  the  gracious 
purposes  which  flow  from  the  Fatherly  heart.    That  faith,  I  think,  we  may 
find  here.    We  recognize  Christ's  pre-eminent  goodness ;  and  we  know  that 
in  proportion  as  one  is  good,  is  one  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  what 
relates  to  the  spiritual  world.    The  clear  eye  for  the  things  of  the  moral 
world  is  found  in  the  clear  life.    In  this  respect,  then,  Christ's  testimony  to 
the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  men  is  beyond  our  questioning.    We  do 
not  venture  to  set  ourselves  near  to  Him  in  respect  to  the  character  of  our 
lives.    But  that  is  not  all.     What  leads  us  to  doubt  the  Fatherhood  of  God? 
Is  it  not  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  triumph  of  violence,  the  suffering  of 
the  innocent  in  the  world,  the  indifference  to  the  happiness  of  man,  the  way 
in  which  he  is  tossed  about — like  a  log  on  the  sea,  whatever  in  short  seems 
to  us,  who  know  what  Fatherhood  means,  to  declare  the  helplessness  of  man, 
his  insecurity,  his  unprotected  condition.    We  see  what  goes  on  in  the  world 
and  say.  What  evidence  have  we  of  a  Father's  love  ?  What  evidence  ?   This : 
Jesus'  testimony.    He  experienced  those  things  which  destroy  our  faith,  and 
nevertheless  bore  witness  that  God  careth  for  His  children — the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.    The  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  oppression,  the  madness  of  the 
world,  weis  felt  by  Him.    Men  made  Him  pass  through  the  fires  which  sin 
kindles.    Not  only  so.    He  moved  forward  knowing  that  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come,  that  the  future  had  more  pain  in  it  than  past  or  present  oontaiued. 
The  clear  eye  was  a  source  of  comfort  to  Him,  but  it  was  also  a  source  of 
pain.    It  enabled  Him  to  perceive  whither  He  was  going.     He  recognized 
that  He  was  being  led  towards  Calvary,  when  as  yet  the  fatal  hill  was  far 
distant.    Yet  neither  His  present  sufferings,  nor  those  to  which  He  was 
advancing,  affected  His  faith  in  the  love  of  His  Father.     <'  In  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,"  He  nevertheless  testifies  continually  to  the  existence 
of  an  Unseen  One  whose  children  we  are,  and  to  whom  we  are  exceedingly  ' 
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precious.  And  here  we  find  a  way  unto  the  Father — our  Father.  Here  we 
have  a  refuge  and  hiding  place  from  those  doubts  which  threaten  to  rob  us 
of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  assurance  of  an  all  wise  and  all  powerful 
Father's  love.  Hero  we  have  a  rock  upon  which  to  set  our  feet ;  an 
unassailable  fact  upon  which  to  stand.  Is  it  hard  for  me  to  rise  to  the 
thought  that  I  am  cared  for  every  moment  of  my  poor  life  ?  Jesus  lifts  me 
up  to  that  thought,  draws  my  being  up  to  God  the  Father^  without  effort  on 
my  part ;  I  have  only  to  let  that  life  lay  hold  of  me  and  it  brings  me  into 
the  Heart  of  the  Eternal.  Do  circumstances  conspire  to  shake  my  growing 
faith  in  my  Father  ?  I  look  to  Jesus,  and  am  once  more  assured.  I  trust 
His  insight,  I  know  that  His  own  life  would  ha've  appeared  to  me  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a  loving  Father,  had  He  not  taught  me  that  it  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  love.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  even  those  things  in  life  which  seem 
to  be  opposed  to  the  faith  that  love  holds  the  reins  of  the  universe,  those 
events  which  lay  hold  of  us  with  cruel  hands  and  draw  us  to  themselves, 
and  tighten  their  grip  upon  us  until  we  have  not  any  strength  left,  but  lie 
limply  in  their  power,  utterly  broken,  crushed  inwardly  as  the  soft  body  of 
man  is  often  crushed  in  accidents ;  that  even  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat 
of  the  world  are  not  irreconcilable  with  the  existence  of  a  loving  Father. 
No,  I  cannot  reconcile  them.  But  has  He  not  reconciled  His  own  agony  and 
bloody  sweat  with  the  love  of  God?  Has  He  not  reconciled  the  fierce 
triumph  of  the  violent  over  Himself  with  the  love  of  His  Father  for  Him  ? 
The  enigma  of  the  world  is  presented  and  expounded  in  His  life.  He  has 
shown  as  that  our  Father's  love  works  mysteriously.  And  looking  back  to 
Him  we  are  made  conscious  that  our  faith,  "so  little  warranted  by  a 
superficial  view  of  circumstances,  would  be  amply  vindicated  by  a  deeper 
insight."  Through  Christ  we  find  the  Father.  In  Christ  we  abide  with 
the  Father.  Only  through  Christ,  and  in  Christ,  can  we  discover  and  rest 
in  our  Father  a  love. 


WEAT  IS  THE  CBURGEt 

By  Rev.  Walter  Biddall,  D.D. 

(This  Fa^er  was  wwarded  the  Fifth  PrUe,} 

The  late  Pope  Pius  IX.  declared  that  "  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole 
controversy  between  Catholics  and  Dissenters  turns  "  is  in  the  conception  of 
the  Chturch.  A  similar  statement  was  made  by  the  late  Bev.  F.  W. 
Bobertson,  of  Brighton.  **  The  question,  What  is  the  Church  ?  "  he  said, 
"  lies  below  all  the  theological  differences  of  the  day." 

At  a  time  when  the  problem  of  the  re-union  of  Christendom  is  occupying 
the  serious  attention  of  thoughtful  men  on  all  sides,  as  witness  the  Lambeth 
^d  the  Grindelwald  Conferences,  it  must  be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  highest 
nu)ment  to  have  reduced  our  differences  to  one  great  single  issue.    Yet  thia 
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question,  which  according  to  the  high  and  competent  authorities  just  quoted, 
is  the  root,  or  at  all  events  lies  at  the  root,  of  ail ''  our  unhappy  divisions/' 
is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  very  widely  evaded  or  avoided.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  face  the  issue. 

There  aije  two  theories  or  conceptions  of  the  Church,  which  practically 
hold  the  field  between  them,  and  are  in  broad  and  irreconcilable 
opposition. 

According  to  the  one,  the  Church  is  a  society  founded  by  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  and  so  organized  as  to  be  "  the  visible  presentment  and  \>rgaa 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world."  All  the  means  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion are  strictly  limited  to  this  Divine  corporation,  whose  visible  continuity 
and  identity  are  dependent  i\pon,  and  guaranteed  by,  its  external  form. 

This  is  essentially  the  Latin,  or  so  called  Catholic  theory ;  althou^ 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Boman  Church,  its  chief  exponent,  has  nowliere 
framed  a  formal  definition  of  it.  It  is  also  claimed,  indeed,  outside  the  Latin 
Communion,  both  by  the  Greek  Church  and  by  others.  But  on  this 
clear  conception  the  Latin  system  appears  logically  to  rest. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  theory  of  the  Church  there  is  a 
certain  grandeur  of  simplicity  and  completeness.  It  is  true  to  the  genius 
of  a  people,  who  were  gifted  with  a  strong  instinct  for  organization  and 
constructive  legislation.  It  is  the  imperial  conception  of  an*  imperial  race 
And  it  is  doubtless  this  quality  of  intellectual  grandeur  and  simplicity,  of 
logical  consistency  and  completeness,  which  has  commended  it  to  trained 
and  powerful  minds  in  all  ages,  and  which  has  drawn  so  many  finer  spirits 
of  our  own  age,  as  by  a  potent  spell,  to  seek  repose  under  the  vast  and 
venerable  canopy  of  Bome. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  founded  a 
society,  bound  together  by  the  profession  of  a  common  faith,  by  common  acts 
and  rites  of  worship,  and  by  the  invisible  bond  of  brotherly  love ;  furnished 
also  indeed  with  certain  slight  rudiments  of  organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  decency  and  order ;  but  not  so  organized  as  to  preclude  variety  of  develop- 
ment, according  to  time  and  place  and  circumstance,  nor  so  as  to  render  a 
universal  uniformity  compulsory  and  essential,  or  fix  the  limits  of  any  visible 
society  as  exactly  coincident  and  conterminous  with  the  membership  of  tiie 
essential  family  of  God. 

To  this  theory  it  is  vital  to  observe  and  insist  upon  the  twofold  use  of 
the  term  "  Church  '*  in  the  New*  Testament.  Our  Lord's  own  use  of  the 
term  on  two  different  occasions  supplies  typical  examples  of  two  different 
meanings.  In  Matt.  xvi.  18  (''  I  will  build  my  Church  ")  the  Church  most 
be  that  ideal  spiritual  temple  which  is  constructed  of  living  stones,  and 
which  is  destined  to  rise  up  through  the  ages,  and  to  stand  for  ever.  In 
Matt,  xviii.  17  ('*  tell  it  unto  the  Church  ")  the  word  denotes  clearly  and 
only  a  local  company  of  professing  Christians,  such,  e.g.,  as  that  which  met 
in  the  house  of  Aquila  at  Ephesus,  or  that  in  which  Diotrephes  was  io 
fatally  pre-eminent.    And  this  twofold  use  of  the  term  runs  throughout  the 
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New  Teat&xneTi1».  In  tlie  higher  and  absolute  Bense  the  Chureh  is  spoken  of 
from  the  X>iviiie  a.xid  uniyersal  point  of  view  ;  in  the  lower  and  relative  it  is 
seen  from  &  puirely  local  and  human  standpoint.  In  the  one  case  the  term 
denotes  flkn  CLggre^ate  which,  as  such,  as  well  as  in  its  proper  limits,  is 
neeessarily  invisible.  In  the  other  it  denotes  a  visible  societ]^ which,  how- 
ever oi^cuaizedy  is  coincident  with  the  former  only  in  its  faithful  members. 
And  it  is  obvioiis  tba^  any  failure  to  observe  this  distinction  must  be  prolific 
%A  error  and  confusion.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  if  the  attributes  of  that 
pore  and  infallible  constituency,  the  spotless  bride  of  Christ,  the  spiritual 
tenaple,  inyisibly  constructed,  cemented,  and  adorned,  are  transferred 
absolutely  to  any  conceivable  sodaHty  on  earth,  with  its  potential  failures, 
hypocrisies,  and  beresies,  its  heterogeneous  conglomerate  of  ''  wood,  hay,  and 
Btrubble,"  albeit  mixed  with  precious  stones?  How  shall  the  membership  of 
any  visible  buman  community  be  made  identical  with  the  roll  of  the  Book  of 
rdfe? 

Tbe  necessity  of  this  vital  distinction  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  crucial 
ins;tance.      In   St.  John's  third  epistle  we  find  the  local  Church,  of  which 
I!>iotreph^  ^was    leader,  in  conflict  with  the  venerable  Apostle.    A  certain 
eomxnendatory  letter  of  his,  he  informs  us,  has  been  ignored,  his  messengers 
rejected,  and  bis  local  supporters  actually  excommunicated.     ''  I  wrote,"  he 
a&ysy    **  unto    tbe    Church,  but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence,  receiveth  us  not    ....    and  not  content  therewith,  neither 
dotb   be  himself   receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth  them  that  would,  and 
^astetii  them   out  of  the  Church."    In  what  sense,  let  us  ask,  is  the  term 
"  Cbxirch  '*  employed  in  this  inspired  passage  of  apostolic  history  ?    Was  the 
Cl^iurch  of  Diotrephes  an  integral  part  of  the  sole  ''  visible  presentment  and 
org&n  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  "  ?    Were  the  means  of  grace  and 
aalva.tion  in  that  place  (wherever  it  was)  confined  to  its  communion  ?    Was 
its    fellowship  identical,  so  far,  with  that  of  the  Church  <<  whose  names  are 
^rritten  in  heaven  **  ?     If  bo,  the  friends  of  the  Apostle  were  assuredly  in  evil 
c&se    and   St.  John   himself  occupied  for  a  time  at  least  a  very  equivocal 
lK36ition«     But  the  conclusion  is  obvious  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
tb&t  this  single  passage  establishes  the  twofold  use  of  the  term  **  Church  "  in 
13Loly  Scripture,  and  is  fatal  to  any  theory  which  denies  it ;  inasmuch  as  it 
exhibits   a   visible    society  which  was  recognized  by  an  Apostle  as  a  Church, 
and  was  freely  designated  by  that  appellation,  yet  which  was  so  far  from 
^^j^^\r\0  in  its  measure  with  that  pure  high  Church  which  is  God's  temple, 
tizat  the  true  Christians  in  that  place  were  to  be  found  at  one  time  outside, 
mnR     at  inside   its  pale.     The  distinction  thus  established,  so  intelligible,  so 
^taral    so  necessary,  is  equally  fatal,  it  will  be  perceived,  to  the  semi- 
jk         .  '  .   .    l>ut  essentially  Catholic  theory  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.    And 
pyiOTS  ^^  forgott^u  that  this  distinction  must  be  completely  ignored  and 

,W  it  oe         .  j^^  Oatiliolic  theory  is  to  stand,  and  that  it  is  consequently  upon 
setBSide  ^rfitnd    confusion  that  all  the  magnificence  of  the  imposing 
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But  now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  place  the  two  theories  side  by  side,  and 
mark  how  slight  apparently  is  the  difference  between  them  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  It  is  reducible  to  a  single  word — the  word  organized.  The  one 
says  merely  "  Christ  founded  a  society  "  ;  the  other,  "  Christ  founded  a  society 
and  organized  it."  Yet  how  wide  asunder  in  history  and  in  logical  consequence 
are  the  issues  of  the  divergence !  Accept  the  word  ''organized,"  and  at  once 
a  particular  external  form  becomes  of  the  essence  of  a  Church,  and  yon  are 
landed  logically  in  the  Latin  theory,  and  historically  in  all  the  heresies  and 
superstitions  of  the  Latin  Church.  Beject  the  word,  and  the  external  form 
becomes  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  you  will  be  constrained,  sooner  or  later, 
to  acknowledge  with  Bishop  Pearson  (and  pace  Cyprian),  that  wherever  two 
or  three  are  met  together  in  Christ's  name  there  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them, 
''  and  thereby  they  become  a  Church ; "  or,  as  Lrenaeus  tersely  put  it,  *'  ubi 
Christus,  ibi  ecclesia."^ 

As  regards  the  actual  position  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  question, 
it  is  a  curious  and  disastrous  anomaly  that  the  bulk  of  her  living  teachers 
and  exponents  seem  to  hold  substantially  the  Latin  theory,  while  she 
herself  is  clearly  identified  in  her  Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  and  the  writings 
of  her  Eeformers,  with  the  opposite  theory — the  theory  which  distinguishes 
the  things  that  differ.  The  one  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  she  confesses 
in  her  Creeds  is  explained  in  her  Communion  Office  as  "  the  mysticail  body 

^  Bnt  in  rejecting  the  Latin  theory,  let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  it  is  necessary  before  aD 
things  to  be  logical,  boldly  and  severely  logicaL  From  our  point  of  view  the  term  Church  is 
ambiguous,  and  our  theory  has  the  consequent  disadvantage  of  complexity.  And  in  arguing 
the  question,  or  in  formulating  a  statement  of  our  position,  unless  we  be  careful  to  rid 
ourselves  of  all  mental  vestiges  of  the  traditional  Latin  theory,  we  shall  find  ouraelTei 
entangled  as  in  a  net.  But  our  position  itself  is  not  ambiguous.  On  the  coutraiy,  we  cannot 
recede  from  it  without  falling  into  a  very  pit  of  confusion.  There  is,  however,  one  special 
corollary  of  our  case  which  needs  to  be  clearly  seen  and  firmly  grasped.  It  foUows  absdutelj 
from  our  theory  that  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  cannot  he  cUfined  as  to  its  form,  Therefon 
no  particular  society  is  entitled  on  the  ground  of  form  to  be  regarded  exclusively  as  the  Ckwrtk 
Such  an  appellation  therefore  as  '*the  visible  Cliurch  of  Christ"  belongs  exclusively  to  no 
corporate  body,  local  or  extended,  upon  earth.  We  may  properly  speak  of  *'  a  visible  Church," 
because  every  local  society  will  be  visibly  wh&t  it  is.  But  we  may  not  speak  of  "the  risible 
Church  of  Christ "  except  in  a  loose,  approximate,  and  conventional  way ;  because  the 
aggregate  of  visible  Churches  (which  might  be  supposed  to  constitute  one  great  vibible  Church) 
are  not  visibly  organized  as  one,  and  because  no  particular  organization  is  exclusively  entitled 
to  that  exclusive  name.  We  may,  indeed,  speak  of  the  whole  Church  on  earth,  or  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  such  a  place,  meaning  simply  the  aggregate  of  believera  or  professors  in  the 
world,  or  in  such  a  place  ;  but  such  language  has  no  reference  to  organization.  It  must:, 
indeed,  have  been  generally  the  case  at  first  that  all  the  faithful  in  each  place  were  visibly 
united  in  one  society  ;  though  not  necessarily  in  all  places  after  the  same  manner.  And  in 
the  future  it  aeems  certain,  according  to  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  a  visible  unity  will  be 
attained  ;  though  it  is  not  certain  after  what  pattern  that  unity  will  be  organized.  But  till 
then  wc  must  speak  of  things  as  tliey  are,  and  according  to  the  Scriptures.  And  therefore 
nntil  the  Church  becomes  visible  as  one,  it  is  vain  and  misleading  and  uncharitable  to  apply 
absolutely  to  any  particular  body  of  Christians,  however  extended,  the  appellation  of  "  the 
visible  Church."  Hence  the  definition  in  the  English  version  of  Ait  XIX.  of  the  Church  of 
England  needs  to  be  amended.  The  Latin  is  clear  enough.  Bnt  it  should  hare  been  translated 
•tiictly  and  simply  "A  visible  Church,"  and  not  "the  visible  Church." 
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<tf  Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people."  And  her 
Art.  XIX.  defines  a  visible  Church,  without  reference  to  either  episcopal  or 
any  other  form  of  constitution,  simply  as  *'a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  tKngs  that  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same."  While  the  writings  of  the  English 
Beformers  endorse  and  illustrate  at  large  the  theory  embodied  in  the 
Articles  and  Prayer  Book,  a  single  sentence  of  Bishop  Bidley  will  suffice  to 
show  the  position  which  they  all  held  in  common  : — "  That  Church  which  is 
His  body,  and  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  standeth  only  of  living  stones 
tod  title  Christians,  not  only  outwardly  in  name  and  title,  but  inwardly  in 
heart  and  in  truth."  And  therefore,  while  lawfully  retaining  the  Episcopal 
eonstitntion,  the  English  Beformers  consistently  declined  to  represent 
Episcopacy  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Church.  The  teaching 
body  of  the  English  Church  of  to-day  are,  therefore,  largely  in  conflict 
with  their  own  standards.  And  the  anomaly  of  their  attitude  is  further 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  they  are  equally  in  conflict  with  the  highest 
contemporary  scholarship  of  their  own  Church.  For  the  wisdom  of  the 
English  Beformers  upon  this  question  has  been  verified  to  the  full  by  the 
historic  search-light  of  this  most  critical  age.  And  the  finding  of  the  fore- 
most scholars,  after  unlimited  controversy  and  exhaustive  investigation,  may> 
be  summed  up  in  the  guarded  and  negative  statement  of  the  lamented  Bishop 
Lig^tfoot,  that  ''  the  facts  do  not  allow  us  to  imchurch  other  Christian 
e(Mnmunions  differently  organized." 

But,  in  reply  to  all  this,  it  will  be  said,  "  What  reason  is  there  01^  this 
principle  to  complain  of  ^  our  unhappy  divisions '  ?    Does  not  this  theory 
9eem  to  justify  all  manner  of  schisms,  and  endorse  all  the  divisions  of 
Christendom?     Does  it  not  reduce  organization  to  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence?   Nay,  does  it  not  actually  ignore  the  solemn  prayer  of  Christ, 
and  the  loving  aspiration,  of  every  Christian  heart,  '  that  they  all  may  be 
one'?"    No,  we  answer;  emphatically  no t    It  does  none  of  these  things. 
To  deny  a  false  principle  of  unity  is  not  to  justify  all  manner  of  schisms ; 
to  make  the  external  form  something  less  than  divine  is  not  to  reduce  it 
io  a  matter  of  no  consequence;  to  decline  to  excommunicate  practically  a 
tast  multitude  of  professing  Christians  is  rather  like  remembering  than 
forgetting  the  solemn  prayer  of  Christ.    The  prayer  of  Christ  undoubtedly^ 
demands  a  visible  as  well  as  a. spiritual  unity  :    and  it  will  be  answered 
in  due  time.    But  that. unity  will  proceed  from  the  inward  and  spiritual 
(0  the  visible  and  forpaal,  and  not  in  the  inverse  order;  the  external  union 
will  be  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  the  indwelling  and  informing  life* 
This  is  ever  the  divine  order ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  true  basis  and 
principle  of  unity  had  been  a  common  form,  Christ  might  have  secured  it 
by  a  word.     But  He  did  not  speak  that  word.     Instead  thereof  He  gave 
another  formative  word :    He  commanded  His  people  io  love  one  another. 
The  true  principle  of  unity  is  love  ;    and   this  command  was  the  true 
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condition  and  counterpart  of  Christ's  prayer  :  obedience  to  the  command 
will  issue  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer.  The  divisions  which  have  arisen 
in  the  meantime  (and  does  not  the  prayer  of  Christ  imply  that  there  would 
be  divisions  ?  Yea,  and  that  in  spite  of  their  divisions  the  people  were  His) 
have  arisen  from  want  of  love,  and  have  been  propagated  and  perpetuated 
by  loss  of  truth  as  well ;  for  love  and  truth  go  hand-in-hand.  Loss  of  love 
begets  false  views  and  theories,  and  these  perpetuate  strife  and  erect  barriers 
against  reunion ;  and  the  most  formidable  and  effective  barrier  which  has 
ever  been  thus  erected  is  the  false  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing. 

But  it  will  take  love  as  well  as  truth  to  heal  our  schisms.  And  if 
my  voice  could  reach  any  of  my  brethren  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
who,  in  spite  of  everything,  still  cling  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Episcopacy,  and  so  virtually  to  the  Latin  theory,  I  would  earnestly  plead 
with  them  to  reconsider  their  position.  For,  in  the  eyes  of  all  sober-minded 
Christian  men,  and  in  the  name  of  the  highest  Christian  scholarship,  they 
chiefly  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  many  of  the  schisms 
which  separate  Nonconformists  from  the  old  Mother  Church  of  England. 
Their  claim  for  Episcopacy,  being  not  only  opposed  to  the  traditions  and 
prejudices  of  Nonconformists,  but  also  repudiated  by  the  verdict  of  their 
ovm  foremost  scholars,  becomes  doubly  offensive  and  intolerable.  Even  if 
the  claim  were  true,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  inherent  merits  of  a 
divine  institution  would  be  enough  to  recommend  it,  without  constant 
reference  to  its  origin.  Good  wine,  according  to  the  proverb,  needs  no 
bush ;  the  true  gentleman  does  not  need  to  be  for  ever  declaring  that  be 
is  a  gentleman.  And  even  upon  their  own  ground,  the  supporters  of  the 
divine  right  would  be  wiser  to  allow  the  divine  institution  to  recommend 
itself. 

And,  in  truth,  the  Episcopal  system  has  enough  to  recommend  it,  in  its 
superlative  expediency  and  its  primitive  antiquity,  without  resorting  to  any 
supernatural  claim.  The  only  weak  link,  in  fact,  in  the  defence  of  Episcopacy 
is  the  assumption  of  its  divine  origin ;  and,  as  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  the  Episcopal  system  is  hereby  in  danger  of  being  brought 
into  contempt.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  single  false  position  were  frankly 
and  definitively  abandoned,  the  corporate  reunion  of  Christendom  would 
soon  become  a  practical  question.  But  on  no  other  terms  will  there  be  any 
real  approximation  of  the  divided  parties.  The  first  article  of  any  real 
Eirenicon  must  deal  conclusively  with  the  question.  What  is  the  Church  /— 
and  must  also  unequivocally  renounce  the  claim  of  any  and  every  particular 
ecclesiastical  constitution  to  a  Divine  title* 
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Pagan  Vibtotb.      Sy^  ^ery  Rev.  John  Hooan,  D.D.,  S.S.  {Ths  Amencan  Caiholic 

Qu£^rterhf  iSetrre^cr). Tlie  periods  of  history  most  devoid  of  religious  belief  have  been 

iznrariably  the  moe^  l^nsy  with  moral  theories.    The  greatest  teachers  of  antiquity — 

dcero^  Seneo&,  Splot^etus,  Plutarch — flourished  at  a  time  when  all  faith  in  the  gods 

Ind  wen  iiigl:!  ^axkiehed   from  cultivated  minds.      Many  centuries  later,  in  England 

and  in  France,  ^he    decline  of  Oiristianity  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  efflorescence  of 

e&ical  BpecnlsktioTis,  and  in  our  own  times,  not  only  does  the  decay  of  supernatural 

refigion  coincide   visibly  with  a  growing  concern  to  determine  the  true  laws  of  life, 

but  the  same  xneii  seem  impelled  to  labour  to  bring  about  both  objects.    None  of  our 

modem  ^writers  assrime  a  loftier  moral  tone  than  Harrison,  Arnold,  or  Huxley,  whilst 

mch  men  as  Stmart  Mill,  Spencer,  Greg,  Ac.,  who  have  done  so  much  to  destroy  all 

Christxaxi  fait3:i,   liave   devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 

•y»fa»T¥i  of  ^^lics  on  other  foundations. 

Xhis  very  remarkable  fact  requires  explanation,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find.    In 

an   mex^   there  is  a  vague  feeling,  and  in  the  more  thoughtful  a  distinct  conviction, 

tb&fc  **  oonduct  makes  xip  the  four-fifths  of  life;  '*  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  all 

tliie  T«s.t>  pat  together ;  the  first  thing  for  each  man  to  know  is  his  duty.    But  religion, 

«o  long  as  it  is  believed  in,  supplies  that  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  need  for  seeking 

ik  else^w^liere.     In  the  ages  of  faith,  moral  philosophy,  as  a  science,  was  not  spoken  of. 

TFlie  Oospel.was  the  acknowledged  law  of  life.    When  faith  is  lost,  the  problem  **  how 

'to  liv«  **  comes  back  again,  and  men  are  forced  to  tsonstruct  moral  schemes.    The 

Kesolts   are  eminently  unsatisfactory.    The  widespread  doctrines  of  materialism,  of 

^Bterxdiniam,  and  of  evolution,  as  commonly  understood,  are  simply  subversive  of  all 

MMMifclVfcy-    Agnoflticism  leads  to  no  better  results.   As  to  the  Utilitarianism  to  which  in 

one  BH&pe  or  another  they  all  ultimately  lead,  it  may  be  good  enough  as  a  practical 

Male  for  determining  most  of  the  duties  of  man ;  but  it  is  only  a  rule ;  and  a  rule 

-wtthoxxt  a  principle  to  rest  upon,  or  a  sanction  to  sustain  it,  is  of  no  practical  value. 

WmStares  to  constmct  satisfactory  moral  schemes  explain  the  lapse  into  the  despon- 

^ncy  of  pessimism,  and  the  attractions  of  esoteric  Buddhism  and  Theosophy. 

"Fliere  is  anoUier  ideal  of  liuman  conduct — the  classic  ideal,  made  familiar  to 

^ ^  ^n   bj  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.    These  great  peoples  have  been  among  the 

^  T9  nimirnt  teachers  of  the  moral  life,  and  their  lessons  and  examples  have  exercised  a 
^^B  toep  influence  even  on  Christian  minds  in  the  course  of  the  ages.  Dr.  Hogan  pro- 
^.  ■  posrn  to  consider  what  measure  of  providential  guidance  was,  as  a  fact,  vouchsafed 
»  m^^  aatmde  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  what  ideals  they  formed  to 
I  f(f  B  ^Mmselr'es  of  the  higher  life,  how  far  they  succeeded  in  fashioning  their  own  lives  by 
C^'9  ffaeni,  and  what  even  Christians  may  learn  from  those  who  lived  and  moved  in  the 
Amt  and  fLfckermg  light  of  uncertain  traditions  and  of  a  half-awakened  conscience. 
1.  The  moral  doctrines  of  Paganism  offer  such  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
mwn  t^^^  it  is  impossible  to  extol  or  to  censure  them  without  manifold  distinctions 
MMf  onalificationa-  Consequently  there  is  great  difference  in  tiie  tone  in  which  the 
^*fc^^^iT0!/er  to  them.  To  the  more  generous  views  the  world  has  been  recently 
L  ,       Ijack  by  that  interesting  science,  the  Comparative  Study  of  Religions.    It  is 

■BOt^^xx        ^«^  ^  B^y  tb^^  i^  ^  1^  the  most  thoughtful  and  most  devout  minds  to  a 
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far  broader  view  than  commonly  prevails  of  God*8  dealings  with  the  mass  of  mankind 
placed  outside  the  pale  of  Jewish  or  Christian  revelation. 

2.  Look  at  that  period  of  antiquity  in  which  the  natural  man  seems  to  nave 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  development — the  palmy  days  of  Greece.  Nor  are 
we  disappointed  in  expecting  that  from  minds  fertile  in  every  other  form  of  thought 
beautiful  moral  teachings  should  come  forth.  Thus  Plato  teaches  that  the  highest 
good  is  neither  pleasure  nor  Imowledge  alone,  but  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to 
God;  that  virtue  is  found  not  in  enjoyment,  but  in  self -restraint,  in  the  complete 
empire  of  the  soul  over  the  lower  appetites ;  that  virtue  itself  should  be  desired,  not 
from  motives  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  because  it  is*  in  itself  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  soul.  *'  To  Plato  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  that 
beautiful  ^nthesis  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which,  embodied  in  the  Greek 
philosophy  and  carried  on  to  Alexandria,  was  canonized  there  by  its  admission 
into  the  inspired  book  of  Wisdom,  and  later  on  became  equally  familiar  to  the 
philosophers  of  Bome  and  to  the  fathers  of  the  Church.*'  Aristotle  was  a  still 
greater  master  of  the  moral  life,  and  yet  we  cannot  find  in  Greece  the  nohlest 
examples  of  the  moral  Ufe.  Hers  was  the  mission  to  train  the  minds  and  the  tastes 
of  mankind.  The  moral  side  of  man  had  no  predc  mlnance  in  her  thoughts.  Her 
ideal  was  not  goodness,  but  beauty — that  beauty  which  comes  of  the  highest  possible 
cultivation  of  the  individual,  the  most  finished  perfection  of  all  tlie  natural  faculties. 

8.  To  find  Pagan  virtue  at  its  best  we  must  turn  to  the  Romans.  For  centuries 
they  practised  the  noblest  domestic  and  social  virtues  without  any  aids  beyond  the 
traditions  of  their  race,  and  the  dictates  of  their  moral  nature.  Moral  theories  came 
to  them  at  last  only  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greek  culture.  Stoicism 
proved  to  be  the  most  congenial  to  their  national  temperament.  Lecky  says,  "Long 
before  the  Bomans  had  begun  to  reason  about  philosophy,  they  had  exhibited  it  in 
action,  and  in  their  speculative  days  it  was  to  Stoicism  that  the  noblest  minds 
naturally  tended."  Cicero's  beautiful  code  of  moral  duties,  I>e  OffieiiSy  drawn  up  for 
his  son,  is  well  known.  To  find  the  Stoical  inspiration  at  its  highest  we  have  to  oome 
down  to  the  writings  of  Seneca,  to  the  reported  discourses  and  sayings  of  the  slave 
Epictetus,  to  the  meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  a  less  elevated 
but  perhaps  more  persuasive  form,  to  the  Live*  of  Great  Men  and  the  Moral  Ewip 
of  Plutarch.  Of  Seneca,  Farrar  wTites,  '*  It  is  certain  that,  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a 
moralist,  he  furnishes  us  with  the  grandest  and  most  eloquent  series  of  truths  to 
which,  unaided  by  Christianity,  the  thoughts  of  men  have  ever  attained."  Hie 
teachings  and  examples  of  Epictetus  are  among  the  'noblest  that  have  oome  doym  to 
ns  from  antiquity.  The  great  lesson  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  future  generations  was,  to 
have  united  for  years  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  with  a  pure,  unselfish,  and 
devoted  life.  The  study  of  these  works  explains  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  these 
remarkable  works  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance ;  how  in  that  transient  resusdta* 
tion  of  Pagan  tastes  and  Pagan  thought  men  were  more  moved  by  the  lessons  of 
ancient  philosophers  than  by  those  of  the  Gospel ;  and  how,  down  to  tho  present  day. 
the  Pagan  ideal  of  virtue  continues  to  exercise  a  veritable  fascination  over  minds  on 
which  faith  has  lost  her  hold,  or  whose  temperament  responds  more  easOy  tothe  stem 
mandates  of  Stoicism  than  to  the  gentle  and  persuasive  accents  of  the  Christiaji  law. 
And  yet  these  great  teachers  were  mostly  speculative,  tentative,  conjectural;  thejr 
lacked  assurance.  They  neglected  whole  aspects  of  human  Ufe,  and  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  others.  And  what  is  most  valuable  in  their  precepts  has  to  be 
collected  from  much  that  is  commonplaoe  and'  worthless,  or  weak  and  artifioial,  ot 
positively  wrong,    Sai  what  Stpicism  most  failed  in  was  moUv^         ; 
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4.  Ho-w^  near  did.  Pagan  life  in  its  best  representatives  come  to  the  hi^  order  of 
virtae  wliicH  constdtuted  the  Pagan  ideal?  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  entirely 
dependent  on  liisijorical  evidence ;  yet  that  evidence  can  only  be  of  an  imperfect  kind, 
for  what  ia  l>est  in  lixiznan  nature  is  comparatively  tmnotioed ;  and  this  is  especially 
tme  of  that  pajrt  of  Liiunanity  which  had  never  been  reached  by  more  than  a  few  rayi 
of  revealed  trvitli.  It  must  be  admitted  tliat  single  traits  of  character  of  the  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  kind  abound  in  Greek  and  Koman  history.  There  is  not  a  virtue 
known  to  tlie  ancients  which  has  remained  an  idle  speculation  among  them.  And  not 
in  isolated  cases  only,  but  also  in  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of  lives  the  elevation  of 
moral  teacliings  can  be  recognized.  And  yet  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  incompleteness 
of  sQch  chskracters.  "We  cannot  help  missing  the  fulness  of  beauty  which  the  Gospel 
alone  has  imparted  to  human  life.  *'  The  typical  Boman  might  have  been  upright, 
self-controlled »  capable  of  high  efforts  of  self-sacrifice,  and  ready  to  relinquish  life 
rather  than  forsake  bis  duty ;  but  pity,  forgiveness,  chastity,  reverence  for  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  manhood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  Christian  virtues,  were  strangely 
wanting  in  him.  Above  all,  we  habitually  miss  the  inner  principle  which  is  the  touch- 
stone of  fiJl  true  virtue." 

5.  Besides  classical  antiquity,  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  show  us  what 
coineeptions  of  moral  duty  have  guided  countless  generations  of  men  in  Egypt, 
in  Assyria,  and  in  the  far  East.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  however  corrupt 
nxyv^  exhibits  in  its  earliest  phases  the  noblest  and  purest  conceptions  of  God 
and  of  the  moral  life.  Buddhism  has  developed  forms  of  asceticism  which  bear 
so  striking  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  many  think  they 
liave  been  copied.  Self-conquest  and  universal  charity  constitute  its  fundamental 
maxims.  And  a  similar  asceticism  is  foimd  in  the  Sufites  of  Mahometanism.  It 
\%S3L&  its  religions  orders  in  great  number  and  variety,  with  their  distinctive  doctrines 
and  practices. 

B.  What  condusionB  ore  suggested  by  these  facts  and  considerations  ?  (1)  The 
natioDs  of  the  earth  have  not  been  so  forsaken  of  God  in  the  course  of  ages  as  is 
stsnerally  supposed.  (2)  The  lessons  of  Pagan  virtue  lead  us  directly  to  religion. 
The  secular  spirit  of  our  day  would  fain  discard  religion  altogether,  or  merge  it 
in  n^orality.  To  the  adepts  of  Positivism  and  Agnosticism  religion  is  only  an  idle 
and  curious  speculation;  conduct  alone  is  important,  and  to  deduce  its  laws  from 
the  facts  and  experiences  of  life  should  be  our  only  concern.  But  what  if  the 
experience  of  life  claims  something  beyond  ?  "  The  answer  comes  back  from  the 
ancient  -world  and  from  all  races  of  men,  in  lowest  whispers  and  Ibudest  tones,  in 
praters,  in  sacrifices,  in  deeds  of  atonement,  and  in  mystic  contemplation,  as  in  so 
many  divers  tongues,  all  expressing  the  same  need  of  something  more  than  virtue 

holiness— intercourse  and  union  with  God.    The  religious,  or,  as  some  choose  to 

^>^l|  1^  4he  mystical,  element  is  neither  local  nor  accidental ;  it  is  one  of  the 
fundamental,  constitutive  elements  of  human  nature,  ever  varying  in  expression, 
form,  and  measure,  yet  ever  pointing  in  the  same  direction  and  leading  to  the 
lame  end."  But  the  purely  human  doctrines  of  the  past  prove  utterly  inadequate 
to  satisfy  the  essential  needs  of  the  soul.  Simply  to  tell  men  what  is  virtue,  and 
to  extoi  its  beauty,  va  insufficient.  In  Christianity  alone,  in  the  Gospel,  do  we  find 
^hA  hii?faest  moral  doctrines  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  minds. 

"  Pa^ran  virtne,  -when  Konuine,  is  but  human  virtue  unenhghtened  by  the  Gospel, 

^  Tt  is  on   the   fundamental  rectitude  of  the  natural  man  only  that  the  work  o 

can  stand.      "WliAt  would  Christianity  be  in  a  soul  from  which  justice,  truthful 

^^^  nnif  comTT*^"^    •^^  self-restraint  wore  absent  ?     What  supernatural  virtues 
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oonld  make  tbemselves  at  home  in  a  selfish  heart  ?  "What  fniHs  of  {he  hmnan  Hfe 
could  ripen  in  a  soil  devoid  of  the  warmth  of  human  kindness  ?  Energy,  ooora^ 
devotion  to  duty,  patience  under  trial,  contempt  for  petty  objects,  a  readiuess  to 
merge  all  personal  interests  in  a  noble  cause,  what  are  all  these  but  the  old  Boman 
pagan  virtues,  and  what  life  is  anything  but  contemptible  without  them  ?  " 

Ethics  as  a  Political  Soiekob.  By  Asthub  T.  Hadlet,  Yale  University  {The 
Yale  Review). — ^In  a  meeting  between  two  armies,  botii  strong,  brave,  and  well 
equipped,  the  issue  of  the  contest  is  usuaUy  decided  by  superiority  of  discipline. 
But  though  discipline  decides  almost  everything,  there  is  something  else  behind  ii. 
Between  armies  otherwise  equal  the  decision  will  rest  in  favour  of  the  one  where 
individual  thought  and  individual  responsibility  supplement  the  collective  thought 
and  the  machine-like  precision  with  which  the  orders  are  obeyed.  To-day,  more 
than  ever  before,  victory  depends  not  upon  intelligent  generalship  and  implicit 
obedience  alone,  but  upon  the  independent  activity  of  the  company  officers,  and 
the  independent  bravery  of  the  men;  and  to-day  the  superiority  in  morals  rests 
with  the  nation  that  depends  not  on  its  authority  alone,  and  not  on  its  generals 
alone,  but  upon  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  subordinate  loaders,  and  upon 
the  power  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  to  preserve  their  direction.  In  morals,  as  in  war, 
we  must  have  authority  and  discipline  supplemented  by  individual  responsibility, 
individual  judgment,  and  individual  sense.  Discipline  and  self-devotion  are  under- 
lying principles  of  all  ethics. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  thorough  exercise  of  judgment  and  sense  without  a  loss 
of  discipline  and  self-devotion  ?  Is  not  fk  man  selfish  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  reason 
out  the  consequences  of  his  action  ?  Can  we  have  both  the  heroism  and  the  calcula- 
tion, the  collective  end  and  the  individual  judgment?  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact,  that  in  the  passage  from  centralized  authority  to  individual  liberty  there  is 
danger  that  the  underlying  discipline  absolutely  essential  to  all  should  pass  away. 
It  is  the  hardest  problem  that  a  nation  has  to  face,  to  decentralize  its  moral  authority 
without  at  the  same  time  losing  it  altogether.  Yet  by  nations  as  well  as  armies  Uus 
problem  must  be  faced  and  solved.  The  old  system  of  tribal  responsibility  for  moral 
conduct  secured  discipline  at  the  expense  of  independence.  It  secured  efiective 
authority  over  conduct,  but  it  prevented  such  conduct  from  being  rational,  at  least 
in  any  imforeseen  emergencies.  The  substitution  of  individual  responsibility  for 
collective  responsibility,  the  development  of  the  conception  of  sin  and  of  merit, 
and  above  all,  the  recognition  of  intention  in  our  judgment  of  conduct,  made  a 
radical  change.  People  were  taught  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  choice  between 
good  and  bad  conduct,  and  to  use  their  reason  in  directing  their  conduct  to  more 
or  less  rational  ends.  The  attempt  to  substitute  moral  responsibility  for  moral 
compulsion  was  like  the  attempt  to  substitute  free  labour  for  slave  labour.  If  the 
free  men  would  work,  their  work  was  better  than  that  of  slaves ;  but  there  was  always 
a  danger  that  they  would  use  their  freedom  as  a  pretext  for  doing  no  work  at  all. 
In  actual  history  fatalism  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  slavery,  rationalism  with 
property. 

When  it  was  believed  that  the  gods  punished  the  tribe  for  the  sins  of  its  members, 
this  belief  was  not  only  effective  in  practice,  but  substantially  true  in  theory.  But 
when  the  priests  attempted  to  modify  this  belief  to  suit  the  development  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  taught  that  the  gods  punished  the  individuals  for  their  own  sins, 
the  formula  lost  so  much  of  its  truth  as  to  lose  nearly  all  of  its  effectiveness.  On 
the  races  of  antiquity  the  general  effect  of  reasoning  about  conduct  was  distinctly 
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demonlizmg.  The  Athenian  public  was  sabstantially  right  in  its  estimate  of  the 
work  of  Socrates  as  affecting  social  order  at  Athens.  Plato,  and  nearly  all  his  con- 
temporaries and  snccessors,  were  careful  to  restrict  the  study  of  ethics  to  the 
favoured  few  who  would  get  the  most  benefit  frcmi  the  development  of  the  state,  and 
who  could  therefore  take  collective  development  as  an  end.  JusHUa,  the  study  of 
justice,  was  to  be  the  prerogative  of  a  few  philosophers  who  were  to  be  maintained 
by  the  rest  of  the  community.  Fortiiudo,  courage,  was  to  be  the  property  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  philosophers.  As  for  the  rest, 
Temperantiay  mind  your  own  business ;  that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  ancient 
philosophy.  But  the  *many'  would  not  be  thus  repressed.  The  Romans  did  some- 
what better  with  their  rationalism  ;  because  the  Bomans  had  a  well -developed  system 
and  legal  ideas,  and  certain  habits  of  action  and  feeling  which  carried  the  influence  of 
those  ideas  beyond  the  narrower  sphere  of  law.  It  was  found  possible  to  maintain 
some  of  the  discipline  of  the  Boman  religion  with  some  of  the  freedom  of  the  newer 
philosophical  thought. 

Wherever  the  conservatism  of  feeling  among  the  best  men  of  the  nation  te  not 
swept  away  by  the  flood  of  rationalism,  we  have  a  field  for  the  work  of  religious 
reformers,  and  for  the  new  systems  of  ethical  ideas  incident  to  such  reform.  The 
religious  reformer,  in  distinction  from  the  philosopher,  appeals  primarily  to  the 
feelings  rather  than  to  the  reason  of  those  he  addresses.  He  avoids  the  absurdities 
of  the  older  mythology  so  far  as  they  have  prevented  that  mythology  from  keeping  a 
lasting  hold  upon  the  people ;  he  creates  a  new  theology,  having  its  evidenoe  and  its 
warrant  in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  those  who  hold  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  facts,  in  any  scientific  study  of  psychology,  that  in  little  over  a  thousand 
years  of  Christianity  the  whole  civilized  world  could  pass  from  the  dominion  of  tribal 
mythologies,  based  on  tribal  war  and  tribal  responsibility,  to  broader  theologies,  based 
on  individual  responsibility,  on  moral  sentiments,  and  national  if  not  human  brother- 
hood. 

The  leading  conditions  which  distinguish  the  rationalism  and  ethical  history  of 
tiie  last  four  centuries  from  those  of  the  ancient  world  seem  to  come  under  three 
heads :  the  separation  of  law  and  morals,  which  made  it  possible  to  change  the 
theories  of  conduct  without  dissolving  the  foundations  of  social  order ;  the  institution 
of  private  property,  which  had  train  sd  people  to  work  intelligently,  and  without 
compulsion  for  a  remote  end  ;  and  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and  human  brotherhood, 
which  found  so  large  a  place  in  the  Christian  doctrine  that  it  withstood  alike  the 
perversions  of  that  doctrine  and  the  attack  which  undermined  its  influence.  Where 
moral  authority  and  legal  authority  were  but  slightly  distinguished,  a  change  in  one 
was  sure  to  affect  the  other.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State  allows  the  defenders 
of  social  order  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  moral  progress.  Of  no  less  import- 
ance for  rational  conduct  was  the  institution  of  private  property.  It  taught  people 
to  do  disagreeable  things  for  a  remote  rewcird.  It  prevented  freedom  from  de- 
generating into  inefficiency  and  vice.  It  taught  people  to  see  in  how  many  ways 
their  own  interests  were  to  be  sought  in  promoting  those  of  others.  The  most  vital 
point  of  advantage  of  modem  rationalism  lay  in  the  existence  of  a  feeling  qi 
unselfishness,  for  which  the  Christian  Church  had  prepared  the  way.  This 
unselfishness  was  a  feeling  to  which  the  moralist  could  appeal,  either  as  a  source 
of  individual  action,  or  as  a  basis  of  public  sentiment. 

Utihtarianism,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  is  beginning  to  give  place  to  rational 
egoism,  both  among  philosophers  and  among  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  with  thit 
change  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  dangers  which  proved  too  much  for 
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ancient  morality  and  ancient  freedom.  It  is  not  because  ntilitarianism  in  any  i 
coincides  with  egoism  that  we  are  to  defend  it,  but  because  utilitarianism,  as  a  kaMt 
of  mind  in  the  nation,  means  liberty  and  progress,  while  egoism  means  destructioii. 
How  is  it  that  utilitarianism  has  by  common  consent  been  made  a  standard  of  morals 
and  a  criterion  for  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  modem  times,  when  in 
ancient  times  such  a  standard  was  all  but  unknown  ?  Is  it  because  Christianity  has 
educated  the  feelings  of  those  who  profess  it,  and  the  sense  of  the  nations  that  bold 
it,  up  to  a  point  where  sympathy  became  a  common  assumption  ?  It  is  because  we 
have  this  historical  basis  of  sympathy  on  which  to  work  that  we  can  develop  liberty 
of  judgment  in  morals  as  we  have  developed  liberty  of  action  in  law. 

But  the  rational  egoist  will  object,  is  not  all  reasoned  action  selfish  action  f 
"When  you  calculate  the  results  of  an  action,  do  you  not,  in  fsMst,  present  the  dififerent 
motives  as  they  appear  to  you,  and  choose  the  strongest  of  them  ?  But  if  this  be 
true,  it  proves  too  much.  If  a  man  always  obeys  the  strongest  motive,  this  strongest 
motive  being  determined  by  his  own  happiness  at  the  instant,  it  is  his  own  happiness 
at  the  instant  which  affects  his  action,  and  nothing  else.  The  reasoning  of  the 
rational  egoist  destroys  his  own  theories  of  morals  as  well  as  those  of  the  altruist, 
lor  it  makes  far-sighted  conduct  as  illusory  as  unselfish  conduct.  The  claim  of  the 
rational  egoist,  that  all  motives  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  selfish,  would  only  be 
practically  true  of  a  community  in  which  self-consciousness  was  developed  to  an 
enormous  degree,  and  sympathy  not  at  all ;  but  such  a  community  would  have  gone 
to  pieces  long  before  there  was  any  time  to  apply  the  finer  theories  of  rational 
egoism  to  it.  But,  as  a  moral  system  advances,  the  conflict  between  rational  egoism 
and  rational  altruism  grows  less  and  less. 

The  one  danger  which  we  have  to  faoe  is,  that  by  too  quick  analysis,  by  the 
development  of  a  system  of  rational  egoism  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  morals,  we  may 
expose  ourselves  to  the  fate  by  which  Greece  and  Borne  fell,  and  from  which  we, 
by  our  Christian  traditions,  have  been  able  to  save  ourselves.  If  the  community 
will  save  itself  from  the  destruction  of  the  rational  egoist,  it  must  find  a  rational 
theory  that  is  not  egoistic.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  application  of  the  methods 
of  political  science  to  morcJs  most  imperatively  necessary.  The  effect  of  most  of  the 
psychological  study  of  the  present  day  is  immoral,  because  the  science  is  based  upon 
an  assumption  which  is  immoral  in  many  of  ^ts  practiced  effects — the  assumption 
of  independent  woridngs  of  individual  minds.  Only  when  we  treat  conduct  and 
character  as  part  of  general  history,  only  when  we  cease  to  take  facts  of  individual 
consciousness  as  ultunate  data,  only  when  we  have  learned  to  explain  private 
judgment  in  morals  as  we  explain  constitutional  liberty,  can  we  hope  to  understand 
either  our  own  conduct  or  the  conduct  of  nations. 

SociALisii:  Its  Habm  akd  its  Apologt.  By  Arthub  7.  Mabshall,  BA. 
Oxon.  {Ths  American,  Catholic  Quarterly  Review), — It  is  well  for  us  to  consider  such 
a  subject  of  present  and  pressing  interest  as  Socialism  certainly  is  from  every  possible 
point  of  view.  And,  without  prejudice,  we  may  give  fair  and  careful  consideration  to 
the  views  of  this  Catholic  vtrriter. 

A  "  serious  socialist  *'  is  as  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Germany,  in  England,  or  in 
America,  as  in  France ;  and  the  *'  mania  for  seeking  for  universal  panaceas "  is  a 
natural  product  of  the  chronic  suffierings  of  any  multitude.  Socialiam,  anarchism, 
communism  are  but  experiments  for  the  mitigation  of  evils  which  have  sprung  from 
two  causes— financially,  the  altered  conditions  of  trade ;  morally,  the  selfishness  of 
the  wealthy  classes.     Utterly  impracticable,  even  impossible,  as  is  socialism,  equally 
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snbTerave  as  ft  would  be  of  tbe  liberties  of  whole  communities,  and  disastrous  to 
indiTidaal  aspiration,  its  real  paternity  must  be  sought  for  in  the  moral  defects  of  tiie 
"superior  '*  classes  a  good  deal  more  than  in  the  restlessness  of  the  sons  of  toil.  The 
Germans  have  givem  to  modem  socialism  a  systematic  and  scientific  form.  'Whatever 
there  is  in  English  and  American  socialistic  Hfe  and  literature  is  but  an  importation, 
a  plagiarism,  a  bad  imitation  of  German  socialism.  In  England  the  imitations  are 
particularly  feeble,  because  English  socialists  are  more  negative  thtkn  constructive  in 
their  theories  of  reconstituting  society.  The  English  socialists  are  not  given  to 
chimeras  or  panaceas  so  much  as  to  the  division  of  spoil. 

What  is  socialism  ?  "What  are  its  fallacies  ?  Socialism,  anarchism,  and  eom- 
xmmism  are  a  sort  of  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative.  Communism  has  never 
found  serious  defenders.  To  appropriate  private  property  under  the  plea  of  a  common 
good  would  put  an  end  to  all  aspiration  and  motive.  Anarchism,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
would  exclude  all  central  control,  and  secure  political  and  economical  independence 
for  separate  unions  or  groups  of  the  labouring  world.  The  socialists  who  would  put 
everything  on  a  democratic  basis  call  themselves,  generically,  social  democrats,  and 
advocate  the  transformation  of  all  capital  or  means  of  labour  into  a  sort  of  common 
bank  or  treasury  for  the  community,  to  be  administered  by  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  with  some  sort  of  arithmetical  equity. 

Though  communism,  anarchism,  and  socialism  are  modem  in  their  breadth  and 
activity,  their  theoretical  ancestry  is  very  ancient.  1,800  B.C.,  on  the  island  of  Crete,- 
there  was  a  primitive  attempt  at  communism  which  Lycurgus,  in  his  proposed  Spartan 
constitution,  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  his  ideal.  Plato,  in  his  BeptibUc,  com- 
ntumded  community  of  goods,  and  also  connnurtity  of  education.  Aristotle  condemned 
these  systems  as  untenable  and  impracticable.  Under  Christianity  we  find  a  com- 
munity of  goods  approved  by  some  of  the  very  earliest  converts,  but  this  was  because 
"  voluntary  poverty  *'  was  accepted  as  a  "  counsel  of  perfection,"  which  is  an  estimate 
utterly  alien  to  modem  socialism.  Those  who  quote  the  '*  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  for 
justification  of  their  views  as  to  private  property  are  forgetful  of  these  three  distinc- 
tive features :  (1)  That  the  Christian  converts  were  impoverished  by  their  conversion ; 
(2)  that  the  motive  of  Christian  commimism  was  heroic  charity ;  cknd  that  (8)  the 
adoption  of  this  lofty  standard  was  voluntary.  Modem  socialism  begins  with 
Count  de  Saint  Simon  (1776-1825).  His  principle  was  that  labour  is  the  standard  of 
economics,  and  that  therefore  labourers  must  take  the  first  place.  Fourier  proceeded 
to  build  up  a  system  of  socialism.  Louis  Blanc  warred  on  free  competition  as  being 
the  root  of  all  economic  distxu-bance.  Karl  Bodbertus  was  the  first  scientific  German 
socialist ;  he  taught  that  "  all  goods,  considered  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  are  only 
the  product  of  labour,  and  cost  nothing  but  labour."  Karl  Marx  argued  that  while 
^  part  of  the  produce  of  labour  should  be  employed  for  new  production,  the  rest 
should  be  for  use,  and  be  distributed  as  became  private  property."  Ferdinand 
Lassalle's  phrase,  "  the  iron  law  of  wages,"  has  passed  into  a  household  word.  He 
followed  closely  on  the  lines  of  Marx. 

Mr.  Marshall  deals  with  the  first  section  of  the  "  Gotha  programme  '*  (1875). 
**  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  culture,  and  since  universally  efficient  labour 
is  possible  only  through  society,  it  follows  that — the  universal  duty  of  labour  being 
supposed — the  entire  product  of  labour  belongs  with  equal  right  to  the  entire  body  of 
society,  that  is,  to  its  individual  members,  each  according  to  his  individual  wants." 
The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  '*  Erfurt  programme  "  (1891) :  "  Only  the 
transformation  of  private  capitalistic  property  in  the  means  of  production — t.e., 
land,  mines  and  mining,  raw  mccterials,  tools,  machinery,  and  means  of  communication 
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— ^into  common  property,  and  the  ohange  of  private  production  into  socialistic,  can 
effect  that  the  extensive  industry,  and  the  ever-increasing  productiveness,  of  soci&l 
labour  shall  become  for  the  down-trodden  classes,  instead  of  a  fountain  of  misery  and 
oppression,  a  source  of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  of  imiversal  aqd  harmonioiis  per- 
fection." This  social  revolution  implies  the  liberation,  not  only  of  the  labouring  class, 
but  of  the  entire  human  race. 

Father  Cathrein,  author  dt  Socialum  Exposed  and  Refuted,  says:  "llie 
fundamental  principles  of  socialism  belong  not  to  economical  but  to  metaphj8i(»d 
science.'*  Such  fallacies  as  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  the  insisting  on  industry 
being  the  sole  gauge  of  emolument,  and  the  materialistic  estimate  of  all  existence,  are 
fatal  to  any  system  of  economics.  "  Equal  rights  '*  must  mean  *'  absolute  equality," 
however  the  theories  may  be  kept  distinct.  Under  any  conceivable  system  there 
must  be  political  and  social  inequality,  just  as  every  one  recognizes  that,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  every  man  has  an  equal  right  with  all  his  fellow-men  to  be  treated 
with  justice  and  with  generosity.  The  State  can  have  no  more  power  to  compel  all 
intelligences  to  be  equal  than  it  can  have  power  (or  moral  right)  to  prevent  the 
skilful  or  the  industrious  from  taking  precedence  of  the  incapable  or  the  indolent 
The  theory  of  "  universal  compulsory  labour "  is  neither  a  natural  nor  a  salutary 
conception ;  it  converts  all  society  into  one  great  productive  union — ^productive  only 
in  the  gross,  material  sense,  but  not  productive  in  either  the  religious  or  the  refined 
sense.    Materialism  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  socialism. 

To  consider  the  objections  to  socialism  that  may  be  called  moral  and  plulo- 
sophical.  Socialism  is  impoasible.  Not  that  a  refined  and  equable  social  system 
would  be  impossible  under  favourable  conditions,  but  only  that  the  conditions  which 
now  govern  all  society  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  a  pure  socialism.  Human  nature, 
as  a  prime  impediment,  stands  in  the  way;  and  the  bright  side  of  human  nature 
would  be  as  fatal  to  socialism  as  its  darker  side,  for  it  includes  aspiration  and 
ambition.  Moral  difficulties  are  more  fatal  than  are  the  difficulties  of  pure 
economics.  Three  difficulties  may  be  noted :  1.  That  of  drawing  the  line  between 
anarchism  and  a  despotic  central  authority  for  all  countries ;  the  rivalry  of  separate 
communities  being  as  certain  to  beget  hostility  as  the  unification  of  all  communiUes 
to  beget  stagnation.  2.  That  of  the  division  of  separate  producers  among  the  entire 
people.  No  arithmetic  could  do  it  (on  so  large  a  scale)  with  due  reference  to  relative 
values  and  relative  merits.  8.  That  of  the  new  theory  of  "  public  scrutiny."  If  all 
goods,  both  productive  and  consumable,  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  judicial  scrutiny  of 
overseers,  what  a  fearful  servitude  must  ensue  from  such  surveillance^  and  how 
completely  the  new  system  would  put  an  end  to  domestic  life  as  well  as  to  social  and 
neighbourly  life. 

What  is  the  relation  of  socialism  to  family  life  ?  Bebel  teaches  that  marriage 
is  a  private  agreement.  '*  If  disagreement,  disappointment,  or  disaffection  should 
arise,  morality  demands  a  disruption  of  the  unnatural  and,  consequently,  immoral 
alliance."  Children  must  therefore  be  at  the  mercy  of  spasmodic  domestic  harmonies, 
and  must  either  be  left  with  no  education  at  all,  or  must  be  educated  and  cared  for 
by  the  State.  As  to  education,  in  a  secular  sense,  how  can  the  massing  of  all  children 
in  a  quasi-military  State  system  of  uniformity  tend  to  the  strengthening  of  the  moral 
character,  or  of  aspiration,  or  even  tend  to  the  bringing  out  of  individuality  ?  **  The 
socialistic  idea  of  fitting  all  men  for  all  work ;  of  creating  such  universal  aptitude  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  society  that  they  should  be  both  able  and  willing 
to  do  anything  or  everything  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  State  committee  or  of  a  bureau, 
is  the  idea  of  turning  the  human  mind  upside  down."     As  to  religion,  an  overt 
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antagonism  to  Christianity  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  sooialicm.  The 
sentiment  is  embodied  in  the  following  sentence,  **  We  fight  clericalism,  it  is  true, 
bat  it  is  not  the  only  ravager.  Clericalism  will  exist  as  long  as  there  are  capitalists 
to  support  and  pay  it."  By  clericalism  is  meant  Christianity  in  its  dogmatic  or 
divinely  authoritative  character. 

Two  facts  are  on  the  side  of  the  Socialists.  Society  is  in  fearful  need  of 
reformation.  More  preaching  will  not  reform  it.  What  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
socialistic  discontent?  1.  Labour  has  been  increased  instead  of  lessened  by  the 
invention  of  a  thousand  labour-saving  machines.  2.  But  the  labomrer  can  deri\'e  no . 
pecuniary  benefit,  either  in  the  near  or  far  future,  by  the  saving  which  is  effected  by 
these  machines,  all  the  wealth  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  owners  oi  4^ese  machines, 
and  remaining  there,  without  a  chance  of  distribution.  8.  Thus  the  wealth  goes  on 
increasing  to  a  magnitude  which  becomes  colossal,  and  which  is,  indeed,  a  burden  to 
the  over-prosperous  capitalist ;  while  the  poor  man  is  so  weary  with  his  never-ending 
toil  that  he  has  no  time  for  rest,  leisure,  or  culture— the  rich  man  multiplying  his 
luxuries  and  his  extravagances,  and  the  poor  man  multiplying  only  his  sorrows. 

What  are  the  gravely-proposed  *'  panaceas  *'  which  the  socialists  assure  us  will 
be  practicable  ?  The  socialists  wage  war  against  all  landlords  and  all  profit-mongers, 
whose  interests,  they  say,  are  wrapped  up  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  toilers  who 
work  for  them.  All  other  classes  contribute  their  share  to  the  common  good. 
Education  and  the  fine  arts,  like  all  pursuits  of  the  higher  culture,  have  their  places 
in  the  grand  markets  of  the  world's  fair.  How  can  labour  be  emancipated  so  as  to 
take  its  rightful  place  as  lord  and  master  ?  The  socialists  say  that  co-operation  alone 
can  efifect  it.  Co-operation,  they  say,  must  be  the  primary  State  maxim  in  regard 
to  possession,  distribution,  and  equalization,  credit-funds  being  opened  by  the  State 
for  the  advancing  of  required  moneys  to  approved  securities,  with  a  view  to  any 
industrial  purpose.  Capital  must  henceforth  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  dictating  any 
terms  to  the  labourers.  The  people  must  have  the  freedom  of  the  land,  and  so  the 
production  of  food  will  be  made  easy.  Co-operation,  it  is  affirmed,  will  be  the  saviour 
of  society. 

Mr.  Marshall  refers  to  the  Pope*s  ''Encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  Labour." 
From  it  we  learn  that  society  has  gone  wrong  upon  first  principles ;  it  is  wrongly 
educated  from  the  nursery  up  to  maturity ;  and  the  grand  fallacy  of  the  education  of 
modem  times  is  that  it  does  not  educate  the  heart,  only  the  intellect.  The  author's 
conclusion  is  as  follows:  ''Socialism  is  not  a  science,  it  is  a  protest.  Not  one. 
socialist  in  a  hundred  knows  or  cares  about  value  theories,  or  about  the  difference, 
say,  between  collectivism  and  chartism.  Not  one  socialist  in  a  hundred  could  listen 
without  being  bored  to  an  academic  discussion  by  a  grave  thinker  on  a  single  point 
of  economics.  The  science  of  socialism  may  be  understood  by  shrewd  demagogues, 
but  the  masses  do  not  understand  it,  and  do  not  want  to.  Thei/r  socialism  is  from 
the  heart,  and  it  is  very  angry.  It  does  not  reason — ^it  rebels,  even  hates,  for  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  their  superiors  have  fomented  it.  And,  therefore,  as  this 
socialism  is  bred  solely  by  discontent,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  we  must  remove 
the  coAue  before  we  can  even  begin  to  hope  to  remove  the  effect.  The  CathoHo 
solution,  therefore,  is  to  try  to  remove  the  coAMe.  It  is  to  try  to  get  back  the  human 
tiunily  to  that  ideal  charity  and  simplicity  which  wore  characteristic  of  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity.*' 

Some  Recent  Aspects  op  Institutional  Study.    By  Champs  M.  Andrews, 
Bryn   Mawr    College,    Bryn   Mawr,   Penna    (The  Yale  Bevieto).-—The  growth  of 
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historical  study  in  recent  years,  and  the  ever-increasing  interest  in  inetitntional 
problems,  baa  given  rise  to  some  metbods  of  bistorical  science  that  are  either  quite 
new,  or  else  transformations  or  enlargements  of  older  methods.  It  is  in  that 
borderland  between  the  known  and  the  nnlmown  that  the  difficulties  which  these 
methods  aim  to  meet  are  chiefly  to  be  foi  nd.  The  methods  discussed  in  this 
article  are  aj^licable  to  subjects  evidence  for  which  is  wanting,  or  to  subjects  for 
which  the  evidence  is  so  slight  and  obscure  as  to  be  difficult  both  to  discover  and 
to  interpret.  They  will  be  of  use  either  in  studying  primitive  institutional  bistoiy, 
or  in  discovering  the  beginnings  of  institutional  changes  or  transformations  in  times 
less  remote.  Mr.  Andrews  deals  with  the  following  methods :  1.  **  The  eonstmction, 
through  comparati  e  $tudy,  of  a  hypothetical  plan  into  which  all  direct  evidence  shall 
fit,  based  on  probability  and  paralleled  by  t3ndencies  of  growth  among  other  peoples. 
2.  The  comprehension,  before  entering  upon  any  plcui  of  construction,  as  fully, 
perfectly,  and  rationally  as  the  scate  of  direct  evidence  will  allow,  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age  under  examination,  that  we  may  be  in  full  touch  with  the  general  nature 
of  its  institutions,  that  we  may  live  for  the  time  being  in  its  life,  and  may  possess  an 
instinctive  sense  of  what  is  true  and  probable  without  exact  proof.  8.  The  method 
of  working  be«k  from  the  known,  where  we  stand  on  the  sure  foundation  of  a  strictly 
historical  investigation,  to  the  relatively  unknown,  where  the  illumination  must  of 
necessity  be  by  reflection.  4.  The  mi  th  *d  of  discovering  in  later  known  social  and 
economic  life  traces  of  earlier  characteristics  and  activities  on  the  principle  that  a 
nation  never  outlives  its  youth,  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  primitive  times  con* 
tinue  to  be  in  some  form  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  simpler  portions  of  the  community 
long  after  the  main  body  has  advanced  far  along  the  lines  of  a  higher  civilization.'* 

The  first  of  these  is  known  as  the  comparative  method.  It  studies  man,  as 
Mr.  Lang  says,  *'  in  the  sum  of  all  his  works  and  thoughts,  as  evolved  through  the 
whole  process  of  his  development.  It  does  not  despise  the  most  backward  nor 
degraded  tribes,  nor  neglect  the  most  civilized."  Barely  has  a  method  been  more 
scoffed  at  on  the  ground  that  it  deals  to  all  appearances  with  evidence  as  incohesivo 
as  the  sand.  But  while  its  results  have  been  often  inconclusive,  there  is  a 
plenteous  hope  of  reward  to  the  scholar  who  will  persist  in  its  careful  and  scientifio 
use.  There  are  two  phases  of  the  comparative  method,  in  reality  the  same,  yet 
diflering  necessarily  according  to  the  period  and  the  evidence  to  which  they  are 
applied.  In  the  one  phase  the  conclusions  are  largely  hypothetical,  in  the  other, 
more  strictly  historical.  The  first  is  the  comparison  of  evidence  which  we  cannot 
positively  say  is  analogous,  but  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  appears  to  be  so. 
This  method  is  readily  misused.  The  misuse  is  to  compare  anything  and  everything; 
it  is  to  pretend  to  have  discovered  the  most  widespread  institutions  of  the  human 
race  by  the  help  of  some  few  instances  inaccurately  observed ;  it  is  to  find  two  things 
that  look  alike,  and  to  straightway  believe  that  the  one  was  derived  hx>m  the  other ; 
it  is  to  study  isolated  facts,  and  not  permanent  institutions.  But  we  need  not  reject 
the  method  because  of  its  imperfections  as  thus  applied.  Can  we  not  lay  down 
certain  canons  which  will  give  it  a  scientific  character  ?  Ck)mparative  evidence  of 
this  kind  is  to  the  historical  student  what  circumstantial  evidence  is  to  the  jury. 
Neither  carries  proof.  But  when  we  take  to  comparative  study  in  primitive  times, 
we  have  got  beyond  the  stage  where  we  expect  proof.  We  are  looking  for  proba- 
bilities, and  for  these  alone,  and  these  are  just  what  comparative  study  properly 
applied  furnishes.  We  must  compare,  not  anything  and  everything,  but  only  that 
evidence  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  belongs  to  corresponding  periods  in 
tlie  life  of  a  people,  and  which  alone  we  have  the  historical  right  to  compare.    And 
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liie  worker  who  uses  this  method   must  be  adequately  prepared   for   his  task. 
Comparative  study  demands  not  only  proper  subjects  for  comparison,  but  also 
a  scientific  accuracy  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  a  conservative  judgment  which 
eannot  be  led  bway  by  alluring  parallels,  cautious  conclusions,  even  where  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  most  favourable,  and  an  ever-present  readiness  to  adopt  a  new 
position,  and  to  modify  our  statements,  whenever  better  evidence  is  brought  forward. 
A  writer  who  cannot  be  candid  and  dispstssionate  had  better  keep  aloof  from  history 
and  the  comparative  method.      The  other  error  indicated  above  needs  a  fuller 
treatment.    It  concerns  that  most  difficult  of  historical  problems,  the  extent  to 
which  one  people,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  borrowed  of  another,  and  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  justified  in  deciding  that  two  systems  are  idftntical  when  they 
■how  positive  points  of  similarity.    This  question  confronts  us  at  the  threshold  of 
the  career  of  every  people  who  have  played  a'part  in  history.    Did  the  children  of 
Israel  borrow  phases  of  their  law  and  ritual  from  Egypt  ?    Are  the  golden  calf  and 
brazen  serpent  of  foreign  origin  ?    Are  the  tabernacle  vestments  borrowed  plumes  ? 
Did  the  Phamicians  borrow  their  silver  standard  from  Babylon,  or  the  Greeks  theirs 
from  Lydia  ?    Are  we  to  beheve  Herodotus*  tales  of  the  debt  of  Greece  to  Egypt  ? 
Did  the  Romans  copy  their  sumptuary  legislation  in  the  Twelve  Tables  from  the  laws 
of  Solon?    Did  the  new  nationalities  of  the  North  copy  the  Boman  emphyteutio 
and  laetic  tenures  as  the  basis  of  the  feudal  system  ?    Did  the  Anglo-Saxons  derive 
their  manorial  system  from  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  and,  finally,  did  the  American 
Puritans  get  all  their  institutions  from  Holland,  or,  as  used  to  be  thought,  so  far  as  they 
borrowed  at  all,  from  the  land  in  which  they  were  bom?    These  are  specimen 
questions,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  the  comparative  method  touches  such  as 
these.    The  borrowing  theory  offers  a  tempting  and  ready  solution,  but  the  effort  to 
support  such  explanation  is  not  unfrequently  like  the  efforts  of  lawyers  to  prove 
undue  influence  in  the   making    of    a  will.      Generally  speaking,  the  conscious 
borrowing  by  one  people  of  another  of  a  fully  developed  institution,  or  even  the 
fundamental  principle  of  an  institution,  is  a  rare  thing  in  history.    Incidentals  and 
details  may  often  be  accepted,  but  rarely  the  system  itself.    Comparative  study 
shows  that  every  people,  of  whom  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  determine  the 
fact,  has  passed  or  is  passing  through  certain  stages  of  institutional  and  social 
development.    All  people  do  not  develop  wholly  alike;   everywhere  there  will  be 
new  local  and  racial  divergences  from  any  common  type.    Such  divergences  increase 
with  the  institutional  age  of  every  people,  though  in  the  earlier  stages  there  will 
evidently  be  a  greater  absence  of  external  influence.    Since  this  is  the  case,  it 
follows  that  each  people  passing  through  these  stages  will  develop,  in  some  form  or 
other,  its  own  institutions,  which,  while  peculiar  to  itself,  will  be  at  bottom  enough, 
like  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  to  give  rise  to  the  charge  that  such  system  was 
borrowed.    Comparative  study  along  these  lines  is  safe.    It  may  be  made  accurate, 
scientific,  and  thorough,  if  only  the  tendency  be  avoided  to  search  for  parallels,  as  if 
everything  had  to  be  borrowed  which  was  in  the  least  peculiar. 

Turn  to  the  second  phase  of  the  comparative  method,  the  comparison  of  the 
historioally  known  institutions  of  one  nation  with  those  equally  well  known  of 
siK)th«r.  We  may  compare  with  profit  the  law,  constitution,  and  economics  of 
Greece  and  of  IU»ne,  of  France  or  of  England.  This  method  of  study  will  react 
most  helpfully  upon  and  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  writing  of  local  histories. 
Such  an  interest,  stinmlated  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  universahty  and  oneness 
of  many  social  and  economic  problems,  ought  to  make  the  old-fashioned  town  and 
eoimty  histories  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  will  make  in  a  sense  historian  and  anti« 
qoarianone* 
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But  there  is  need  of  greater  care  and  thoroughness  in  the  investiigation  of  each 
pfltrticular  subject.  Accuracy  in  detail  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  breadth  of 
treatment.  It  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  united  in  one  the  grasp  of  the  philo- 
sophical  historian  and  tho  scholar's  keenness  for  exact  and  precise  statement  In 
three  particulars  can  we  apply  criticism  to  books  which  have  been  written  on  early 
periods  of  institutional  history:  1.  Not  a  few  writers  have  been  inclined  to  treat 
their  material  apart  from  its  context.  2.  In  many  writings  there  is  the  absence  of 
any  perspective  in  the  employment  of  the  evidence  at  hand.  8.  In  studying  the 
philosophy  of  history,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  events  of  history  objectively 
considered,  and  these  events  as  we  know  them  through  the  accounts  of  others.  The 
form  which  history  takes  for  us  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
mediimi  through  which  it  is  transmitted.  Since,  then,  so  large  a  portion  of  history 
is  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  evident  that,  where  the 
known  facts  are  most  meagre,  there  will  the  influence  of  this  other  element  be  most 
markedly  felt ;  where  facts  are  wanting,  the  human  consciousness  will,  nay  mast, 
supply  the  remainder,  Our  minds  must  therefore  be  e»  free  as  possible  from  those 
distorting  characteristics  which  pervert  historical  truth.  The  political,  social,  and 
reUgious  prepossessions  of  one  age  are  most  injurious  to  the  mind  of  the  student 
seeking  to  explain  the  spirit  and  activities  of  another. 

We  of  modem  times  have  evident  difficulty  in  estimating  certain  conditions 
which  are  fundamentally  characteristic  of  primitive  times.  It  was  not  a  trait  of 
primitive  man  to  generalize ;  the  organization  of  society  was  simple.  Primitive  life  is 
full  of  variety,  complexity,  and  confusion.  And  few,  if  any,  primitive  people  are 
strictly  pure  in  race.  All  so-called  race  stocks  are  really  formed  by  a  oonsiderable 
intermixture  of  race  elements. 

The  third  of  our  methods  is  really  not  new  as  a  scientific  method,  but  has  been 
applied  only  during  the  last  ten  years  to  historical  research.  In  its  simplest  form  we 
call  it  the  method  of  working  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  with  more  accurate 
qualification,  it  is  the  method  of  working  from  that  period  which  gives  fulness  of 
evidence  step  by  step  backward,  until,  through  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  we  are 
enabled  to  interpret  more  accurately  and  comprehensively  the  evidence,  obscure  and 
constantly  decreasing  in  amount,  which  meets  us  as  we  draw  near  the  times  which 
are  relatively  unknown.  The  conception  of  historical  development  is  the  basis  of 
the  method,  and  yet  it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  historical  method,  for 
it  traces  the  subject  hack  from  the  circumstances  of  a  fuller  growth  to  the  germs 
whence  it  came.  Much  depends  on  the  thoroughness  wildi  which  this  method  is 
used,  the  period  of  time  which  it  covers,  and  the  temperament  of  the  scholar  who 
is  using  it.  The  advantages  of  the  method  are :  1.  It  will  serve  as  a  useful  check  to 
results  gained  from  the  often  over-strained  theory  of  a  gradual  process.  2.  It  will 
conduce  to  greater  conservatism  and  accuracy  in  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  and 
greater  thoroughness  in  the  consultation  of  evidence,  inasmuch  as  there  will  be 
removed  from  among  the  influences  acting  upon  the  student  that  subtle  force  which 
comes  from  too  firm  a  beUef  in  a  law  of  progress.  8.  It  will  throw  much  light  upon 
texts  and  terms  at  present  obscure  and  wrongly  interpreted ;  and^  4.  It  will  do  a 
useful  work  in  bringing  into  the  early  life  a  sense  of  reality  which  is  greatly  needed. 

The  fourth  method  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gained,  as  yet,  such  a  scientifio 
position  that  its  exact  benefits  for  history  can  be  justly  measured.  In  its  application 
it  embraces  all  the  ancillary  sciences,  philology,  craniology,  archseology,  and  folk-lore, 
and  of  these  the  last  named  is  of  tho  most  recent  development.  Comparative 
grammar,  as  yet,  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  science.     Craniology  touches  the 
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tonmhis,  grave,  cave,  and  barrow,  as  well  as  surviving  ethnological  types. 
Archaeology  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  outward  evidences  of  human  activity  in  early 
times,  utensils,  weapons,  ornaments,  structures  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone.  Folk-lore 
ooncems  itself  with  lingering  fossilized  customs  in  peasant  and  local  life. 

"  In  drawing  a  conclusion  regarding  the  results  of  a  use  of  these  four  methods, 
i(  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  their  influence  will  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  history, 
but  to  the  historian.  The  scholar  will  not  need  to  lose  cautiousness  and  judgment  in 
gaining  breadth,  he  will  not  become  a  pedant  in  narrowing  his  field  of  special  study 
and  in  thoroughly  understanding  it,  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  law  of  development 
by  reversing  the  natural  processes  of  thought  in  working  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  he  will  not  have  cut  loose  from  the  moorings  of  scientific  study  in 
recognizing  the  possibilities  of  the  associate  sciences  in  furnishing  material  for  his 
work ;  while  over  and  above  all  there  will,  nay  must,  arise  a  broader  sympathy,  a 
spirit  of  fratemalism,  a  readier  willingness  to  discard  dogmatism,  and  to  co-operate  with 
all  others  in  the  development  of  an  interest  in,  and  a  truer  conception  of,  the  science  of 
history.*" 

Conceptions  op  a  Futurb  Ltfb.  By  the  Yen.  Abcrdbacon  Fabbab  (The  Norih 
Affisrican  Eeview), — The  question  dealt  with  is  the  general  question  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  and  the  bare  conceivability  of  any  incorporeal  existence.  Joubert 
sums  up  philosophy  in  this  sentence :  *'  Je,  d'oii,  oti,  pour  comment,  c'est  toute  la 
philosophic;  T^zistence,  Porigine,  le  lieu,  le  fin,  et  les  moyens.*'  A  German 
philosopher  wrote :  "  I  know  not  whence  I  am,  I  know  not  whence  I  came,  I  know 
not  whither  I  am  going ;  I  wonder  that  I  am  so  merry.*'  We  have  bodies,  but  we  are 
souls,  we  say.  But  the  materialist  tells  us  that  our  bodies  are  our  total — ourselves. 
We  began  with  them,  and  with  them  we  shall  end,  in  dust.  As  for  the  things  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  "  our  souls,"  they  assure  Us  that  they  are  mere  delusions  and 
nonentities.  Voltaire  argued  that  the  soul  is  only  an  *'  abstraction  r^alis^.'*  Two 
thousand  years  ago  Pherecrates  had  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  '*  that  the 
tool  is  nothing  whatever ;  that  it  is  a  mere  empty  name ;  that  there  is  neither  mind 
nor  soul  either  in  man  or  beast ;  that  the  force  by  which  we  act  or  feel  is  equally 
diffused  through  the  whole  body,  is  inseparable  from  the  body,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
whatever  but  the  body  pure  and  simple." 

But  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  has  been  as  much  the  absolute  conviction 
of  the  supremest  intellects  which  have  shone  upon  the  world  as  of  the  humblest  and 
most  illiterate  peasant.  The  cogito,  ergo  sum  of  Descartes  is  unanswerable.  All 
mankind,  except  perhaps  one  in  every  ten  millions,  will  admit  that  we  have  souls,  and 
that  essentially  we  are  souls.  But  what  is  the  soul?  Heathen  philosophy  had 
nothing  bat  the  merest  empiricism  to  offer  in  its  solution.  Only  the  supremest  of  the 
philoBophers,  especially  Plato  and  Aristotle,  saw  that  there  was  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  merely  animal  and  nutritive  life  and  the  true  life  by  which  we  live.  There 
is  a  reason  (rovs)  beyond  and  above  anything  that  exists  in  the  animal  which,  though 
■object  to  temporary  influences,  is  Divine,  pre-existent,  active,  determining,  and 
iounortal.  The  uneasiness  which  haunts  the  minds  of  most  men  is  lest  the  soul,  after 
sU,  should  prove  to  be  only  an  inseparable  function  of  the  body.  If  the  soul  were 
bfxt  the  body,  how  would  memory  be  possible  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  ov/r  bodice 
wmember,  lor  they  change — every  particle  of  them — in  some  seven  years. 

Yet  even  when  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  soul  is  something  wholly 
HMfft  from  the  body,  and  the  body  only  its  machine,  its  instrument,  its  house  of  clay, 
it  may  seem  to  us  so  strange  that  it  could  act  or  feel  apart  from  this  machine  and 
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house,  that  the  possibility  of  its  immaterial  existence  may  appear  to  be  inoonoeivable. 
This  difficulty  would  only  apply  for  Christians  to  the  period  between  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  in  which  they  beUeve.  But  how  can  we  conoeiTe  that  the 
Boul  can  live  when  separated  from  the  body  ?  The  following  considerations  may  make 
it  seem  less  difficult :  1.  No  one  believes  in  a  corporeal  Deity ;  but  if  God  is  a  Spirit, 
why  does  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  a  particle  of  Divine  air,  and  an  effluence  of  His 
glory,  require  of  necessity  a  material  embodiment  ?  SL  Why  has  this  difficulty  been 
regarded  as  practically  non-existent,  alike  by  heathens  as  by  Christians,  if  it  were  a 
thing  naturally  inconceivable  by  us  ?  The  human  race  in  general  has  spontaneoosly 
and  instinctively  assumed  that  the  soul,  as  a  simple  and  uncompounded  substance,  it 
naturally  inmiortal.  8.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  led  to  the  theory  known  as 
**  conditional  inunortality,*'  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  and  to  the 
Protestant  notion  of  Psychopaunychia,  or  the  sleep  of  the  soul  between  death  and 
resurrection.  4.  If  the  Church  has  looked  askance  at  this  theory,  there  is  at  least  no 
difficulty  about  the  theory  of  Budolph  Wagner.  Carl  Vogt  had  argued  against  the 
independent  existence  of  the  soul  because  '*  physiology  sees  in  psychical  activities 
nothing  but  functions  of  the  brain  '* — a  doctrine  which  results  in  the  conclusion  that 
man  it  what  he  ^ato,*'  and  therefore  eating  and  drinking  are  his  highest  human 
functions !  In  answer  to  this  Wagner  urges  "  that  the  transplanting  of  the  soul  into 
another  portion  of  the  universe  may  be  effected  as  quickly  and  easily  as  the  trans- 
mission of  light  from  the  sun  to  the  earth ;  and  in  like  manner  the  same  soul  may 
return  at  a  future  epoch  and  be  provided  with  a  new  bodily  integument.'* 

But  it-  is  not  possible  either  to  prove  or  to  explain.  We  do  what  ia  a  higher  act 
of  our  nature — ^we  believe.  We  may  argue  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  that  the  soul 
being  inmiaterial  must  be  immortal,  since  a  pure  form  cannot  destroy  itself,  nor 
through  the  dissolution  of  a  material  substratum  be  destroyed ;  and  that  the  soul  must 
be  inmiaterial,  since  it  is  capable  of  thinking  the  universal,  whereas,  if  it  were  a  form 
inseparable  from  matter,  it  could  only  think  the  individuaL  But  if  a  man  cannot 
grasp  or  cannot  accept  this  reasoning,  there  is  nothing  shocking  in  that  sort  of 
agnosticism  which  admits  that  ^  what  we  know  is  Uttle,  what  we  are  ignorant  of  is 
immense.*'  It  is  not  unaided  nature  which  tecushes  us  the  existence,  the  inomortality 
of  the  eoul.  It  is  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  is  bom  into  the  world*  It 
is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man* 

Education  in  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Professor  C.  G.  Hebermakk,  Ph.D.  {Ths 
American  Catholic  Quanrierly  Review). — To  the  brute  animal  nature  makes  a  free 
gift  of  its  intellectual  outfit,  if  we  may  use  the  term.  From  birth  instinct  guides  it 
in  all  its  doings.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  bom  helpless  and  ignorant,  but 
for  the  development  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers  he  is  dependent  on  others. 
Most  of  the  knowledge  which  instinct  teaches  brutes  comes  to  man  from  without. 
Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  man's  necessities;  even  the  lowest  savage  must 
educate  his  children  after  his  fashion.  What  was  education  among  the  Egyptians, 
probably  the  oldest  civilized  nation  of  the  world?  By  education  is  meant  school* 
education,  the  training  of  children  and  youth  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
whatever  other  branches  they  may  study,  to  fit  them  for  their  life-work.  The 
invention  of  writing  seems  to  be  a  pre-requisite  to  school-education ;  but  this  cannot 
be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule,  for  Ctesar  tells  us  that  the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
had  their  Druidic  schools,  in  which  writing  was  absolutely  forbidden,  though  they 
used  the  Greek  alphabet  in  business  afl&iirs,  both  public  and  private.  Conversely,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  usually  the  invention  of  writing  leads  to  the  establishment  ol 
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•ehods;  and  we  therefore  look  for  the  earliest  Bchools  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  since  both  these  nations  were  in  possession  of  the  art  of  writing  even 
at  the  time  when  history  first  introduces  them  to  us. 

Since  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics,  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history 
is  based  mainly  on  what  the  monuments  and  papyri  found  in  Egypt  by  thousands 
have  revealed  to  us.  These  have  thrown  even  more  light  on  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nila  Valley  than  on  their  political  fortunes.  Among  the  papyri 
that  have  been  translated  are  school-books,  school-exercises,  corrections  of  exercises 
by  teachers,  a  collection  of  arithmeticsd  and  geometrical  problems,  besides  incidental 
statements  elucidating  the  methods  and  progress  of  education  in  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  had  both  elementary  and  higher  schools.  Temple  schools  were  estab- 
lished at  HeUopolis,  Memphis,  and  Thebes ;  and  institutions  of  less  importance  were 
found  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  temple  schools  included  an  elementary 
oom^e,  but  their  fame  was  based  on  the  exceUence  with  which  they  taught  the  higher 
studies.  Masp^ro  tells  us  that  there  were  district  or  ward  schools  (elementary)  in 
the  large  cities.  Probably,  the  elementary  schools  are  as  old  as  the  new  empire 
(about  1100  B.C.),  when  demotic  writing  makes  its  a>ppearance.  To  these  schools 
the  boy  was  sent  when  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.  He  was  dressed  in  the  airiest 
of  garments,  a  bracelet  on  his  arm  and  an  amulet  around  his  neck,  and  perhaps  a 
girdle.  Girls,  apparently,  were  not  sent  to  school.  Learning  to  read  Egyptian  was 
no  simple  matter.  Instead  of  our  twenty-six  letters,  the  Egyptians  had  several 
hundred  signs.  Some  of  these  stood  for  single  letters,  some  for  syllables,  some  for 
whole  words.  Sometimes  one  sign  had  several  values  ;  sometimes  different  signs 
bad  the  same  value;  and  certain  signs  were  not  to  be  read  at  all — ^they  served  to 
indicate  in  what  sense  the  word  before  which  they  stood  was  to  be  taken.  The 
writing  taught  in  the  primary  school  was  demotic :  it  was  a  simplification  of  the 
hieratic,  which  in  turn  was  a  simplification  of  the  original  hieroglyphs.  The  boy  did 
not  write  on  papyrus,  it  was  too  dear.  The  copy  was  set  for  him  on  a  wooden  tablet, 
or  on  a  slate.  He  himself  used  a  thin  wooden  tablet,  covered  with  white  or  red 
stucco ;  he  wrote  with  a  reed,  or  painted  with  a  brush.  Plato's  description  of  the 
way  in  which  arithmetic  was  taught  reads  like  an  anticipation  of  the  kindergarten. 
**  In  Egypt  systems  of  calculation  have  been  actually  invented  for  the  use  of  children, 
winch  they  learn  as  a  pleasure  and  an  amusement.  They  have  to  distribute  apples 
and  garlands,  adapting  the  same  number  either  to  a  larger  or  less  number  of  persons, 
snd  they  distribute  pugilists  and  wrestlers,  as  they  follow  one  another,  or  pair 
together  by  lot.  Another  mode  of  amusing  them  is  by  taking  vessels  of  gold,  and 
brass,  and  silver,  and  the  Uke,  and  mingling  them,  or  distributing  them  without 
mingHng.**  The  elementary  course  lasted  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  teachers 
were  educated  scribes,  generally  well  advanced  in  years.  Two  roads  led  to  the 
•eribeship — ^the  temple  schools  and  private  instruction. 

In  the  temple  schools  the  boy  was  examined  at  the  close  of  his  elementary 
eoorse,  before  being  admitted  to  higher  studies.  These  lasted  till  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  included  the  hieratic  and  hieroglyphic  characters.  Some  of  the  reading  books 
have  been  preserved  and  translated.  The  oldest  of  these.  **  The  Precepts  of  Ptah- 
hotep,"  is  also  a  pai*^  of  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  and  they  include  teachings  on 
morality.  Other  ethical  works  belong  to  the  Twelfth  and  Twentieth  Dynasties.  The 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  history,  not  even  of  chronicle  writing. 
Kairatives,  formerly  regarded  as  historical,  are  now  pronounced  to  be  romance  by  all 
Egyptian  scholars.  But  narrative  composition  was  taught,  and  also  poetic  literature, 
especially  lyric  poetry  in  the  torn  of  hymns.    These  things  not  only  served  as 
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readers,  but  were  learned  by  heart  and  copied,  and  they  served  as  models  in  the 
higher  course  of  composition.  Singularly  enough,  grammar  formed  no  part  of  the 
course.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
grammar. 

How  far  did  the  Egyptians  carry  arithmetic  and  mathematics  in  general? 
There  remains  but  a  single  book  on  the  arithmetic  and  geometry  of  the  Egyptians : 
it  is  the  well-known  Bhind  papyrus  in  the  British  Muspum,  called  also,  i^ter  its 
translator  and  explainer,  the  Eisenlohr  papyrus.  To-day  it  would  be  entitled 
"  Problems  and  Solutions.**  It  starts  with  fractions,  which  it  deals  with  in  a  clever 
but  most  roundabout  way.    It  does  not  grapple  with  any  geometrical  theorems. 

The  scope  of  the  temple  schools  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  our  grammar 
schools  and  colleges.  Their  progranune  included  professional  education  also. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (2nd  century)  gives  an  analysis  of  the  so-caUed  forty-two 
canonical  books  of  the  Egyptians.  Their  names  are  derived  from  the  different  grades 
of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy,  and  the  books  themselves  sum  up  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  and  their  schools.  All  the  sciences  were  taught.  Medicine  was 
probably  taught  in  separate  professional  schools.  Law,  religion,  astronomy, 
geography,  engineering,  form  part  of  the  curriculum ;  and  also  the  fine  arts,  music, 
drawing,  architecture,  sculpture,  dEO. 

The  temple  schools  were  open  to  every  Egyptian  youth.  Neither  the  scribes  nor 
the  priests  formed  a  hereditary  caste.  Still  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  children  of 
the  lower  classes  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  in  the  temple  schools  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  of  On  and  Khemm.  Education  was  too  expensive  to  warrant 
such  a  view.  These  schools  were  boarding  schools,  and  boarding  schools,  even  to- 
day, make  heavy  demands  on  the  father's  purse.  Sometimes,  however,  day  scholars 
were  admitted  to  the  temple  schools.  The  schools  were  but  parts  of  the  temples,  and 
the  teaching  in  a  manner  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  worship.  The 
teachers  were  priests ;  and  the  schools  were  necessary  to  the  State.  Without  them 
the  government  could  find  neither  competent  judges  nor  able  engineers  and  architects, 
not  to  speak  of  physicians  to  heal  or  embalm  them,  and  artists  to  glorify  their 
exploits. 

*'  That  so  far  back  in  remote  antiquity,  some  four  thousand  or  more  years  ago, 
there  should  have  been  schools  at  all  surprises  many  who  think  the  world's  enlighten- 
ment began  with  the  nineteenth  century.  That  the  sages  of  On  and  Thebes  dis- 
covered and  applied  so  many  correct  principles  of  pedagogy,  claims  the  admiration  of 
every  thinking  student  of  history  and  philosophy.  They  recognized  the  principles  of 
progressiveness  in  instruction,  and  applied  it  to  language  teaching ;  they  knew  the 
advantage  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  simultaneously,  they  had  devised  examina- 
tions as  tests  of  knowledge,  they  keenly  appreciated  style,  they  had  a  judicioas 
system  of  correcting  compositions,  they  anticipated  the  principles  of  object-teaching 
and  the  kindergarten  in  their  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  they  not  only  cultivated 
drawing  and  sculpture,  but  devised  clever  and  progressive  methods  of  instruction  is 
those  arts,  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  taught  their  youth  sound  and  wise  principles 
of  morals.** 

The  Naturb  of  Christ's  Authoritt  as  a  Lawoiver.  By  Bev.  G.  F.  Gekuno, 
Suffield,  Connecticut  (The  Andover  Beview), — The  study  of  the  method  of  oar 
Saviour  brings  to  light  a  significant  analogy  between  what  is  called  revealei  tmUi 
and  certain  other  classes  of  ideas  which,  though  created  outright  by  the  human 
faculties,  we  nevertheless  receive  as  established  knowledge.    It  indicates  that  the 
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teaoblng  wfaleh  we  call  snpematnral  in  origin  may,  nevertheless,  be  bnt  tbe  higher 
nature  into  which  we  grow  by  kinship  with  the  Son  of  God,  authenticating  itself  to 
US  by  what  we  have  in  common  with  it. 

"He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority.**     The  authority  meant  is  the 
authority  of  a  lawgiver  or  coi&mander.    The  teacher  impressed  his  audience  as  one 
who  was  conscious  of  a  moral  kingship,  and  right  to  be  obeyed.    He  stood  as  it  were 
at  the  very  source  from  which  obligation  proceeds.    It  is  as  if  the  words  which  He 
spoke  were  finally  true  and  compelling.    This  is  the  point  towards  which  the  present 
worth  of  all  Scripture  converges.    As  a  progressive  revelation  its  moral  value  and 
dignity  at  any  point  authenticates  itself  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
clear  utterances  of  Christ.    The  main  value  of  Scripture  to  us  is  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.    But  whereas  in  most  parts  of  the  Bible  we  have  to  transform  the 
history,  psalm,  or  prophecy  into  a  rule  by  our  own  interpretative  power  in  judging  of 
its  applicability  to  our  conduct,  here  the  perceptive  authority  is  direct  and  final. 
One  who  speaks  with  authority  tells  us  our  duty.     Observe  the  method  of  this 
Divine  Teacher.     We  must,  at  the  outset,  divest  ourselves  of  the  prepossessions 
which  we  have  inherited  from  centuries  of  religious  history  and  worship,  and  assume 
in  imagination  the  attitude  of  His  audience  in  Galilee.    We  afsnme  His  heavenly 
rank,  but  the  people  who  listened  to  Him  felt  no  direct  pressure  of  His  Divine 
claSms.      There  was  a  remarkable  absence  of   personal  assertion    or  display  of 
credentials.    He  does  not  call  on^His  hearers  to  believe  because  He  says  it,  but 
because  His  message  is  true.    And  this  is  the  true  way  to  teach  moral  doctrine,  even 
when  it  is  proclaimed  as  by  authority.    People  must  gain  an  ownership  of  the  truth, 
rather  than  be  silenced  by  the  awe  of  the  promulgator.    In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Jesus  simply  opens  His  mouth  and  teaches.    To  the  multitude  He  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  new  teacher,  and  the  power  of  His  teaching  to  rule  them  is  to 
be  established  by  its  own  worthiness  of  acceptation.    Truth  which  stands  in  its  own 
strength  is  not  careful  to  borrow  cogency  from  logic.    Indeed,  its  authority  is  not 
made  stronger  by  any  process  of  reasoning.    As  we  consider  this  fact,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  understand  another  characteristic  of  the  Saviour's  method.    He  does  not 
argue ;  He  proclcdms.    He  does  not  prove ;  He  asserts.    He  deals  in  truth,  rather 
than  in  what  is  called  thought.    Those  truths  sometimes  seem  to  us  the  solid  est 
which  are  most  securely  buttressed  by  reasoned  proofs.    But  it  is  not  the  reasoning 
which  makes  a  thing  true.    Ileasoning  is  only  the  process  by  which  it  is  communi- 
cated to  us.    It  is  the  way  of  making  truth  conmion  property.    There  stands  the 
truth,  created  by  God,  eternally  the  same,  and  never  to  pass  away.    God  does  not 
reason ;  He  sees.    He  does  not  have  to  infer  one  truth  from  another ;  it  all  lies  open 
before  Him.    That  we  should  have  to  arrive  at  truth  by  laborioub  processes  of 
inference  and  generalization  is  a  mark  of  our  finiteness  and  imperfection.    Thera 
are  tmths  which  come  to  light  only  in  the  direct  converse  of  the  soul  with  eternal 
reality.     The  obedient  heart  sees  them  directly,  and  the  only  thing  it  can  do 
to  establish  them  is  to  commit  itself  to  them,  and  transmute  them  into  living 
experience.    Of  this  character  are  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Uount.    When  men's  hearts  are  in  the  right  attitude  towards  God  they  will  see,  and 
Dot  till  then.    Truths  that  are  directly  seen  are  none  the  less  truths  because  a 
visible  process  of  reasoning  is  not  wrought  into  them.    They  are  all  the  more 
important  and  exalted  for  their  very  simplicity  of  self-evidencing  power.    But  such 
Imowledge  does  not  appear  valid  to  others,  except  through  the  same  process  of 
personal  intuition.    To  verify  or  prove  a  thing  is  to  find  something  else  that  is  of  the 
•sine  rank,  or  several  things  of  the  same  rank,  from  which  that  truth  is  inferred. 
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Onr  Boienoe  is  but  genetalized  truth  founded  on  the  facts  of  experience.  But  there 
are  truths  which  rise  above  all  equality  of  rank  with  the  common  facts  of  life.  The 
highest  truths  are  incommunicable  by  reasoning.  They  must  be  seen  and  known 
directly.  The  words  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  stand  in  the  strength  of  their  own 
self-evidencing  power.  Let  them  once  be  clearly  «een  and  proclaimed,  and  the 
hearer  who  is  honest  and  obedient  in  heart  knows  them  to  be  self-evidencing  truths. 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  each  one  who  hears  Him,  and  Ho  knows  that 
sooner  or  later  all  wOl  agree  with  Him.  This  is  the  kind  of  authority  by  which  He 
speaks.  It  is  authority  proceeding  from  Qod.  But  it  has  the  indorsement  of  all 
that  is  most  like  Gk>d  in  ourselves.  He  who  commands  most  truly,  therefore,  is  he 
who  testifies  most  dearly  of  the  nature  of  the  truest  manhood ;  he  is  really  a  witness 
to  the  facts  of  our  highest  selves.  .  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  witness  that  Jesus  speaks, 
even  when  uttering  the  words  of  a  lawgiver.  But  He  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  witness. 
He  is  a  witness  who  derives  confirmation  from  our  ckssent.  He  speaks  as  witness 
to  an  inward  truth  which  our  conscience  can  and  must  verify  when  we  attain  to  the 
point  of  view  for  it.  And  He  offers  us  the  means  of  attaining  to  that  spiritoal 
elevation  where  we  may  see  for  ourselves.  We  must  take  Him  and  His  message 
together ;  we  are  to  judge  by  independent  sanctified  judgment  of  the  worthiness  of 
His  doctrines  to  be  received  as  Divine  truth. 

It  is  not  doing  dishonour  to  God  to  try  and  see  His  truth  for  ourselves.  Onr 
reason  was  given  us  to  use.  Our  reason  has  not  acquiesced  nor  really  believed  until 
it  has  come  to  see  for  itself.  Christ  would  have  us  know,  by  the  higher  intuitive 
knowledge,  that  which  He  knows.  To  believe  in  Christ,  in  its  higher  sense,  is  to  be 
in  that  state  of  obedience  to  God  in  which  we  shall  see  that  He  is  the  truth.  DeriviDg 
of  power  from  the  assent  of  the  hearer  is  still  authority.  To  insist  on  seeing 
and  knowing  the  truth  fqr  ourselves  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
authority,  or  that  we  ourselves  are  the  final  deciders  of  the  truth.  There  is  always  a 
place  for  religious  authority  in  the  world,.however  intelligent  and  rational  the  human 
race  may  become.  The  nature  of  the  highest  truth  is  such  that  only  the  pmrest,  most 
inspired  souls  perceive  it  originally,  and  these  not  by  dialectic  skill,  but  by  insight  and 
devotion.  These  become  prophets,  and  proclaim  that  truth  for  others,  who  in  tan 
see  it  as  they  become  spiritually  developed  to  its  level.  The  Saviour,  who  is  the 
inspirer — ^who  is  that  higher  man  in  complete  oneness  with  the  eternal  truth— is  the 
peiiect  exponent  of  truth,  the  Word  of  God. 

The  contrast  of  such  auMiority  which  insists  on  suggesting  itself  to  our  mind  is 
the  contrast  of  science.  But  the  difference  between* religion  and  science  is  siinplj 
a  difference  in  the  subject-matter  in  each  case.  There  is  a  science  of  morals  and  of 
rehgion,  becaijise  there  are  subjective  facts  in  the  movement  of  our  conscience  and 
spirit  which  admit  of  being  classified  and  presented  as  ordered  knowledge.  Beligiooi 
or  ethical  knowledge  concerns  itself  with  what  ought  to  be,  or  is  coming  to  be,  in  onr 
higher  selves.  It  is  the  science  of  that  which  does  not  exist,  except  as  humanity 
creates  it  by  sonship  to  God.  Religious  truth  has  its  parallel  in  the  truths  di 
sesthetical  science.  Take  the  science  and  the  art  of  music.  ''  In  this  we  find  laws  of 
harmony  and  of  form  that  are  authoritative.  It  is  a  science,  but  it  is  the  science  of 
an  art.  That  which  those  laws  regulate  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  soul  of  man.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  like  the  harmonies  which  genius  has  created ;  n9  analogy  of  birds 
or  thunder-tones  has  sufficed  to  teach  them  to  the  soul.  But  no  genius  can  create 
arbitrarily.  These  harmonies  and  measured  sequences  seem  like  the  deepest  and 
truest  voice  of  nature ;  we  call  them  excellent  in  jnoportion  as  they  appear  to  be 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  pure  emoUoii."    The  author  ctf  these  artistic  creations 
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has  not  simply  willed  something  of  his  own  arbiiarary  impulse,  he  has  listened 
obediently  to  an  hmer  voice ;  and  yet  he  is  found  by  students  of  acoustics  to  have  been 
woridcg  in  obedience  to  certain  well-defined  mathematical  laws.  A  musical  genius 
who  creates  great  works  of  art  becomes  an  authority,  and  inspires  a  school  of 
followers.  It  is  that  which  is  creative  in  him,  that  which  he  has  derived  from  direct 
sympatiiy  with  higher  nature,  which  is  his  distinction,  and  which  makes  him  an 
authority  for  the  future. 

In  musical  or  other  fine  arts,  those  who  by  training,  and  without  creative  genius, 
have  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  understanding  and  interpreting  works  of  art, 
become  themselves  authorities  in  artistic  learning.  They  are  the  scribes  of  art. 
They  establish  a  reign  not  of  insight,  but  of  pedantry.  They  make  authority  too 
arbitrary.  In  pinning  themselves  to  precedents,  they  lose  sight  of  nature.  They  do 
not  encourage  independent  expression  of  beauty ;  they  only  establish  slavery  to  the 
past.  Then  by-and-by  a  genius  comes,  breskks  loose  from  the  bondage  of  pedantry, 
which  artificially  cramps  his  individuality,  and  comes  back  to  nature.  He  becomes  a 
new  authority  in  his  tium. 

Revealed  truth  is  simply  the  progressively  dawning  faith  of  the  sons  of  God.  It 
is  by  authority  that  it  naturally  propagates  itself.  In  the  realm  of  religious  truth 
the  perfect  Son  of  God  has  come  to  show  us  the  Father,  and  make  us  joint  heirs  with 
Him.  He  has  revealed  and  embodied  the  truth  once  for  all ;  and  our  advance  in  truth 
is  simply  coming  to  be  truly  one  with  Him.  His  authority,  therefore,  is  final,  but  it 
is  not  arbitrary ;  for  it  is  the  authority  of  our  own  higher  nature,  our  own  restored 
spiritual  sanity* 


Ths  Placb  of  Authobxtt  in  Matters  op  Faith  and  Doctrinb.  By  Dr.  ECbel, 
Tubingen  {^Nevs  Kvrehl  ZeiUchr.,  1898.  No.  1).— Dr.  Kiibel  fills  the  chair  once 
•ccupied  by  Beck,  one  of  the  greatest  Biblical  theologians  of  the  century,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  school  of  thought.  The  paper  is  one  of  the  many  indications 
ol  the  attitude  which  the  Lutheran  Church  is  taking  up  towards  the  new  Bitschlian 
Tiews.  Most  of  the  positions  controverted,  explicitly  or  tacitly,  are  those  of  the  new 
school.    We  give  a  few  points  in  the  essay. 

After  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  human  life  under  all  its 
aspects  is  built  up  on  authority — an  authority  compatible  with  freedom — the  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mere  inward  subjective  authority, 
just  as  there  is  no  merely  outward  one.  "  Every  authority  is  something  positive, 
and,  although  working  upon  man,  is  still  in  itself  something  standing  over  against 
man.*'  It  is  something  outside  us,  due  to  another  will,  claiming  our  adhesion ;  we 
can  only  accept  or  refuse  it.  The  issue  at  stake  in  religion  is  the  gain  or  loss  of 
•temal  life.  *'  It  is  the  merest  Utopia  to  make  man  live  in  any  respect  on  that 
which  he  has  and  is  in  himself  alone.  His  moral  life  especially  rests,  as  every  one 
admits,  on  the  influences  of  education.  Moral  life  arises  only  when  person  acts  on 
person,  and  I,  who  am  acted  on,  must  have  clearly  before  me  as  a  distinct  existence 
^e  perscm  acting  on  me.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  mere  self -produced  objectifying 
^  what  has  taken  place  in  myself,  but  it  must  actually  exist  independently  of  me, 
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and  therefore  attest  itself  to  me  as  positively  and  objectively  existing.  What  im- 
portance these  thoughts  have  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion  said  revelation  is 
obvious.  It  is  to  us  quite  inconceivable  how  men  can  so  often  make  the  subjective 
side  in  the  order  of  these  ideas  the  principal  one.  It  often  seems  as  if  to  certain 
theological  views  Almighty  God  were  nothing  but  man*s  c<mee^ii(m  of  God  produced 
necessarily  in  this  or  that  way,  instead  of  the  latter  being  merely  the  product,  the 
echo  of  God's  objective  revelation  of  Himself.  And  in  Christology  the  same  thing  is 
to  be  observed.  A  person  who  is  yet  objective  and  historical  is  said  by  many  theo- 
logians to  be  merely  that  which  the  experience,  feeling,  or  thought  of  men  produces." 

One  means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  is  by  asserting  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Christ  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had.  If,  it  is  argued,  we 
know  Christ  as  directly  as  Paul  and  John  did,  we  do  not  need  their  authority.  How 
is  this  consistent  with  the  historical  character  of  Christianity  ?  **  The  experience 
which  we  have,  t.0.,  all  post- Apostolic  Christians,  of  Gt)d'B  revelation  in  Christ  is  not 
entirely  the  same,  not  of  the  same  rank  as  that  of  the  first  Christian  witnesses,  for 
it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  latter.  The  present  form  of  Christianity  is  not 
altogether  on  a  level  with  its  first  form,  else  Christianity  would  not  be  a  historic 
religion;  at  least  the  period  of  its  foundation  would  not  be  a  period  of  revelation 
proper,  governing  and  illuminating  all,  and  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  would  not 
be  absolutely  unique.  And  as  there  has  been  but  one  Christ,  so  there  has  been  but 
one  company  of  apostles.  Ko  single  man  of  God  in  eighteen  centuries,  not  even  a 
Luther,  has  reached  their  height  and  depth  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Why? 
Because  none,  like  the  apostles,  hcks  seen  Jesus  at  once  with  the  bodily  and  the 
spiritual  eye ;  and  if  the  historical  Christ  stands  alone,  so  His  time  stands  alone. 
The  Christian  present  is  the  effect  of  that  past — ^it  carries  the  latter  within  itself 
as  its  causal  principle ;  but  this  effect  is  not  the  absolutely  adequate  product  of  the 
causal  past — this  only  the  last  period  of  the  future  will  be.  When  this  appears,  then 
an  identity,  so  to  speskk,  of  the  present  and  past  will  take  effect,  because  then  we 
shall  see  Christ.** 

If,  then,  the  Christianity  of  the  present  has  to  gain  its  knowledge  and  experience 
of  Christ  through  the  testimony  of  the  first  witnesses,  that  testimony  becomes  to  as 
a  unique  authority.  This  is  conceded  in  the  same  sense  in  which  authority  is  conceded 
to  historical  accounts  in  general,  but  no  more.  *'  This  testimony  and  these  writings 
are  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  authority  which  we  receive  as  a  divine,  specific, 
spiritual  authority,  when  we  surrender  ourselves  in  faith  to  the  God  and  Christ  spoken 
of  in  thifi  testimony.**  '*  The  view  maintained  by  the  Bitschl  school  declares  the 
religious  experience  of  the  Christian  dependent  on  the  New  Testament  word,  but  on 
this  merely  as  a  historical  testimony  about  Christ ;  properly,  historical  rank  can  only 
be  claimed  by  the  synoptics,  and  even  these  are  to  be  sifted  through  the  critical  sieve. 
Now,  this  testimony  is  said  to  place  before  me  an  image  of  the  historical  Christ,  which 
certainly  gives  no  quite  distinct,  or  detailed,  incontestable  historical  features ;  for  the 
properly  historical,  as  such,  has  no  directly  religious  value,  and  so  many  followers  of 
this  school  incline  to  take  the  exalted  Christ,  or  the  Church-Christ,  as  the  one  we  experi- 
ence ;  but  this  image  makes  a  characteristic  impression  on  the  whole,  generally  stated 
in  the  phrase  *  revelation  of  the  love  of  God.*  This  impression  is  said  to  have  as  its 
immediate  result  an  inner  experience  of  the  very  person  of  Christ,  and  therewith  a 
ronviction  of  the  love  of  God  guaranteed  by  this  Person  and  His  work.  This,  of 
course,  cannot  mean  that  I  have  actually  before  my  eyes  the  historical  Christ  as  He 
was  and  acted ;  for  as  to  any  particular  question  I  have  no  guarantee  that  criticism 
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win  not  Tob  the  Christ-image  of  this  or  that  feature.  Bather  the  Ohrist  whom  I 
experience  is,  we  will  not  say  a  misty,  but  an  extremely  indefinite  figure,  of  which  I 
can  just  say :  Everything  He  was  and  did,  whatever  becomes  of  outward  facts  and 
circumstances,  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  calling,  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  and 
neighbours,  and  so  the  founding  of  God*s  kingdom.  But  then  the  synoptists  unite  in 
explicitly  ascribing  to  the  historical  Jesus  a  series  of  features  which  do  not  agree  with 
what  this  school  regards  as  the  really  historical  Ohrist  and  true  Christianity,  e.^.,  the 
future  kingdom  of  God.  A  theology  which  rejects  or  disparages  this  view  of  the 
future  must  look  on  much  in  the  picture  of  the  historical  Jesus  as  mere  fable 
Whence,  then,  do  the  advocates  of  this  school  get  their  picture  of  the  historical 
Christ  ?  They  get  it  simply  from  the  contents  of  present-day  Christianity,  ».e.,  from 
that  which  they  alone  have  and  know  in  their  own  experience  ais  Christianity.  It 
other  living  Christians  declare  that  their  experience  includes  more — 0.^.,  what  agrees 
with  synoptic  Christianity — ^they  are  simply  pushed  aside  with  no  very  flattering 
remarks;  Christianity  can  be  nothing  more  than  what  they  themselves  possess  of 
Religion.  Is  not  this  pure  subjectism,  or,  in  Luther*s  phrase,  fanaticism  ?  And  is  not 
the  Hew  Testament  word  degraded  into  a  mere  outward  channel  of  what  were  possible 
even  without  the  New  Testament?  At  least  in  all  this  there  is  no  question  of 
authority  in  the  New  Testament  word.*' 

The  writer  defines  the  orthodox  position  as  follows :  **  Over  against  the  modem 

views  just  described  positive  theology  asserts  the  authoritative  position  of  the  word 

of  the  original  witnesses  of  revelation  in  the  sentence :   the  same  is  God's  Word. 

That  is  to  say,  the  testimony  about  revelation  does  not  stand  to  the  latter  in  a  mere 

outward  relation,  as  a  human  narrator  does  to  the  facts  he  relates.'*    Every  true 

historian  is,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  his  subject ;  and  this  interest  will  give  him 

a  sort  of  inspiration  for  his  task.    "  But  the  great  distinction  of  the  New  Testament 

accounts  from  others  is  that  their  subject  is  Dimney  and  the  living  influence  issuing 

from  it,  the  Spirit  filling  its  genuine  witnesses,  will  not  coalesce,  as  is  the  case  with 

other  authors,  with  any  sort  of  human  impurity.    A  Xenophon,  depicting  Socrates  in 

hlB  Menuyrabilia,  is  not  full  of  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which  keeps  all 

possible  imperfection  at  a  distance,  and  the  msm  he  describes  is  certainly  not  a  saint. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Holy  One  of  God,  #cot*  i^ox-fiv,  is  the 

theme ;  and  men  speak  here  who  saw  His  glory  as  none  else  did,  and  as  often  as  they 

speak  of  it  they  breathe  its  life-giving  air,  men  who  felt  like  none  else  a  hallowing 

influence  which  elevated  and  purified  both  will  and  perception,  and  feel  it  anew  when 

they  reproduce  His  image  and  His  truth.    Even  to-day,  when  one  of  us  as  teacher  or 

preacher  has  to  testify  of  Jesus,  he  will  seek,  under  the  influence  of  Christ's  Spirit,  to 

keep  himself  clear,  not  merely  of  piafrauSf  but  of  mere  human  wisdom  and  foreign 

ideas,  whether  his  own  or  others.     And  this  he  will  succeed  in  doing  in  proportion  as 

his  w6rk  is  really  Christian,  ».e.,  unselfish.    And  must  not  this  have  been  the  case  in 

the  first  witnesses  of  Christ,  who  were  commissioned  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  world 

in  a  way  and  degree  far  transcending  this  JEinalogy  of .  ours  ?    This  was  the  case.    Wo 

do  not  assert  this  merely  on  d  priori  grounds,  but  state  it  as  simple  matter  of 

experience,  that  in  their  word  God  and  Christ  speak  to  us ;  how  much  of  the  word  of 

the  New  Testament  authors  the  theologian  acknowledges  as  the  word  of  such  witnesses 

of  Christ  is  nothing  to  the  point ;  some  words  he  must  admit  as  genuine,  else  he  is  no 

evangelical  theologian The  difference  between  our  view  and  that  of  the  Bitschl 

school  may  perhaps  be  thus  stated  :  according  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  inward  experience 
which  I  feel  that  makes  me  wise  to  salvation ;  according  to  our  view,  it  is  the  Word 
opericnced  by  me,  and  only  this,  by  its  own  power,  that  makes  me  wise  to  salvation. 
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In  brief,  the  Word  is  to  as  a  positive  and  objective  anthoritj.  It  is  in  itself  foil  of 
Divine  force.  Our  inward  experience  is  merely  the  effect  and  echo  of  what  the  Word 
has  in  itself.  Certainly  the  Divine  force  of  the  Word  must  be  experienced  and  so  con- 
firmed, and  only  thus  can  it  happen  that  the  Word  becomes  to  me  and  my  life  the  real 
authority  in  religion  and  morals ;  for  this  always  depends  on  my  inward  acknowledg- 
ment. But  I  thus  acknowledge  a  majesty  which  exists  apart  from  my  experience.  I 
bow  before  a  divinity  belonging  to  this  Word  in  and  of  itself,  and  attesting  itsell 
irresistibly  to  me  as  something  far  above  my  own  emd  all  other  experience,  and  utterly 
independent  of  me,  and  which  finally  is  in  itself  what  it  is,  and  has  itself  to  declare 
what  it  is,  and  therefore  must  be  accepted  as  God*s  Word.'* 

Dr.  KUbel  also  discusses  the  modem  claim  only  to  admit  as  Divine  in  Scripture 
what  commends  itself  to  or  is  confirmed  by  our  experience.  **  The  modem  view 
advances  the  position  :  what  is  not  inwardly  attested  in  my  conscience,  my  religions 
feeling  is  nothing,  ».«.,  has  no  Divine  authority  for  me ;  many  would  omit  *  for  me,' 
and  deny  altogether  the  Divinity  ol  what  tliey  have  not  experienced  to  be  Divine.** 
Even  an  orthodox  divine,  like  Gess,  makes  some  astonishing  statements  in  his 
posthumous  work  to  this  effect.  The  writer  comments  thus :  *'  We  cannot  absolutely 
prescribe  to  the  individual  beforehand  that  he  shall  at  once  receive  this  or  that  in  the 
Bible  or  the  whole  Bible  beforeband  as  God's  Word  by  a  simple  faith  in  authority. 
This  sort  of  legal  attitude  to  Holy  Scriptures  is  utterly  foreign  to  us  modem 
theologians  of  the  positive  Biblical  school.  This  only  we  rightly  ask  of  every  member 
of  the  Church,  that  he  do  not  treat  irreverently  the  book  which  his  Church  declares 
its  most  sacred  possession,  but  at  leskst  learn  from  it,  and  submit  to  its  influence 
without  prejudice.  Now,  we  know  that  -if  .he  has  a  sense  of  tmth  and  relij^ous 
earnestness,  especially  if  he  is  a  penitent  sinner,  he  will  be  so  seized  by  some  Bible 
saying  that  through  it  God  will  speak  to  him.  What  word  this  will  be  we,pannot  say 
beforehand ;  it  may  be  a  single  utterance  (e.g,y  a  saying  of  Jesus)  or  a  whole  section, 
even  a  whole  book  which  so  acts  on  him.  •  •  .  •  Now,  let  us  take  an  Old  Testa- 
ment prophetic  book,  or  an  apostolic  one,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  suppose  we 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  claim  which  the  authors  make  to  be  acknowledged  as 
prophets  and  apostles ;  on  the  contrcury,  ^efidea  humana  is  entirely  for  us.  More- 
over, the  ^(^  divina  is  added  in  the  way  described;  clearly  from  these  two  data 
important  consequences  follow  as  to  oiu:  entire  attitude  to  the  Scripture  in  question 
as  a  whole.  As  to  the  doetrine,  an  advance  from  particulars  to  the  whole  here  takes 
place.  If  a  single  passage — e.g.,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal — has  seized  us  as  God's 
Word,  it  acquires  for  us  not  merely  religious  but  intellectual  value,  we  mtiat  from  it 
obtain  certain  doctrines  about  God  and  man,  and  these  become  certain  to  us  as  fixed 
truths.  Advancing  from  book  to  book  in  this  way,  we  arrive  at  a  number  of  doctrines 
which  become  a  stcindard  to  us.  Finally,  we  find  that  the  Biblical  writings  are 
connected  together,  and  allude  to  one  another;  we  find  especially  that  the  New 
Testament  men  of  God  treat  the  Old  Testament,  in  parts  and  as  a  whole,  as  God's 
Word.  Take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  has  one  of  the  strongest  statements 
respecting  the  Divine  and  eternal  validity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  sever  this  from  the  rest  of  Christ's  teaching  as  unessential  and  *  foreign.* 
We  must  therefore  siccept  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  And  thus,  despite 
the  fact  that  all  Old  Testament  books  do  not  directly  make  the  claim  to  Divine  or 
prophetic  authority,  the  Old  Testeonent,  as  a  whole,  acquires  for  us  the  position  of  a 
book  to  which  we  owe  the  reverence  due  to  God's  Word.'*  This,  of  course,  only 
applies  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  and  decides  nothing  about  particular  parts. 
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**  And  ye^    'virba.t  lias  been  said  at  least  proves  that  it  is  an  attitude  of  reverenco 

wlncb  we   o^vre    %o    everything  in  Scripture.    Let  us  make  this  clear,  in  opposition  to 

modem  tiieolo^iosbl  methods,  by  some  New  Testament  writings.    We  hold  the  Epistle 

to  the  IioEO:&n.8   ^with   unqoaMed  certainty,  on  internal  and  external  grounds,  as  a 

Psoline  writing,  &zid   therefore  a  writing  composed  by  a  chosen  servant  of  CJhrist  in 

his  apostolie  ofikllixi^  ^th  the  intention  and  power  attending  the  preaching  of  etomal 

koUi ;  and  -w^e  lia^ve  without  doubt  felt  this  Divine  power  in  the  words  of  this  epistle.  > 

If  this  epistle  is  an  apostolic  work,  containing  God's  word,  it  would  be  a  sin  in  us  to 

treat  aiiytl:iirftg^    in   this  epistle  disrespectfully.    But  it  would  be  such  treatment  on 

our  part  if  ^we  declaxed  expositions,  which  the  apostle  undoubtedly  delivered  as  part 

of  hia  officiBl  messag^e,  to  be  views  springing  from  Paul's  former  Pharisaism,  or  to  be 

of  Budi  &   eliaracter  that  their  authority  for  us  is  nulL    As  is  well  known,  this  is 

asserted  'by  man.y  modem  theologians  of  some  of  the  chief  Pauline  doctrines,  in  the 

last  resort  of  the  entire  orthodox  doctrine  of  atonement.    The  case  is  the  same  with 

tiie  Gospel   of  John.     Whoever,  as  we  do,  accepts  it  as  Johannine,  can  never  allow 

that  his  Hio^os-doctriiie,  his  Ghristology  with  the  clearly-taught  pre-existence,  &c.,  is 

not  binding  on  ns.  For  that  this  doctrine  to  John  himself  was  quite  essential  and  central 

— nay,  one  of  the  decisive  criteria  of  Christianity,  is  undeniable.   Who  am  I,  without  the 

xervelations  and  experiences  of  John,  I  who  owe  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  aJl  the 

knoiivled^  of  the  truth  I  have,  that  I  should  presume  to  declare  unessential  a  doctrine 

whicli  a  John  declared  central  ?    The  contradiction  of  theological  views,  going  down 

ioto  thie  depths  of  the  religious  position,  always  comes  to  the  surface  most  clearly  in 

tiie  qxiesUon  respecting  1  Cor.  xv.    It  is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  us  how  any  one 

eaji.   assert,  while  denying  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  and  our  own  hereaftor, 

ttiat  lie  occupies  the  same  religious  position  as  Paul.   Paul  himself  asserts  exa^stly  the 

opposite ;    are  we  then  wiser,  better  than  he  ?     He  would  certainly  reject  the 

proffered  hand  of  such  Christians  more  energetically  than  Luther  did  Zwingle*s; 

^wrlioever  follows  Paul  must  do  the  like.*' 

The  writer  thus  replies  to  those  who  bring  against  his  positiom  the  reproach  of  a 
l^gal  literal  spirit.  '*  Bengel  and  his  school,  especially  Beck  and  his  followers,  least 
merit  such  a  reproach.  Is  there  no  law  but  that  of  the  outward  letter?  Is  the 
'  la^r  of  the  Spirit '  no  '  law '  at  all  ?  Or  is  *  law '  here  a  mere  empty  phrase  ? 
Novr,  we  take  the  Biblical  word  as  a  law  of  the  Spirif.  What  does  this  involve  ? 
"We  stand  before  the  word  of  Scripture  as  the  Divine  authority  of  our  faith,  life,  and 
kno^edge,  with  feelings  of  reverence,  trust  and  grateful  love,  but  reverence  is  first. 
'We  not  merely  feel,  but  know,  that  He  who  speaks  here  as  the  Lord  of  our  life  stands 
"hi^ti  above  ns,  and  therefore  has  an  unqualified  right  to  be  believed,  and  that  on  this 
stcooont  man  must  assent  to  this  word,  by  which  the  Lord  reveals  to  him  eternal 
Ufe,  whether  he  at  once  understands  it  or  not,  whether  it  is  attested  to  his  own 
spirit,  as  the  phrase  is,  or  not.*'    *'  It  is  the  Lord's  word,  the  word  of  the  Father." 

THB     IlfPRECATORY    PsALMS    IN    A    NeW    ASPECT.       By    PaSTOR    A.    BaRWASSER, 

JCerklingen*  Wtirttemberg  (Neue  KirchX.  Zeitschr.,  1898,  No.  8).— Psahns  of  this 
chamcter  are  by  no  means  rare.  Some  bear  this  character  throughout  (Iviii.,  liz., 
dz..  CTxxviL),  others  partially  (cxxxix.,  ko.).  In  some  cases  the  psalm  takes  the  form 
of  m  prajsTf  in  others  of  an  afi&rmation  (xciv.  28,  &c.),  in  others  the  effect  is  already 
seen  in  spirit  (liv.  7). 

jp^n^,  two  passages  of  exceptional  severity  are  referred  to.  One  is  lix.  11.  A 
prBrer  ftn'  lingering  destruction  seems  strange,  and  would  contradict  ver.  18.  The 
writer  therefore  accepts  an  emendation  of  De  Wette,  "  Pity  them  not "  instead  of 
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"  Slay  them  not.*'  The  other  is  oix.  6-15,  whioh,  it  is  argued,  are  the  words  of 
enemies.  Such  quotations  occur,  xxzv.  21,  xlii.  8,  zli.  8.  The  change  from  the 
plural  to  the  singular  is  noticeable.  In  ver.  5  the  Psalmist  says,  **  They  rewarded 
me  with  hatred  for  my  love" ;  it  would  be  strange  if  this  love  turned  all  at  once  into 
the  opposite.  In  ver.  4  he  speaks  of  praying.  Does  his  prayer  continue  in  corses? 
In  ver.  16  the  Psalmist  speaks  again,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  naturally  ver.  16 
joins  on  to  ver.  5.  It  is  true  that  in  ver.  16  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  his  enemies  in 
the  singular,  one  probably  representing  the  body.  And  if  vers.  6-15  are  taken  as 
the  words  of  the  enemy,  they  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  "mouth  of  the 
wicked  *'  and  **  words  of  hatred  **  in  vers.  2,  8. 

The  ordinary  apologies  are  then  examined.  It-  is  not  enough  to  refer  to  the 
imperfection  of  Old  Testament  morality,  nor  is  there  any  hint  that  the  imprecations 
are  meant  only  for  the  utterly  obdurate.  Calvin  alleges  the  regal  position  and 
authority  of  the  Psalmist.  This  assumes  the  Davidic  authorship,  which  is  more  and 
more  limited  in  our  days.  And  even  in  psalms  of  Davidic  origin  the  expressions  go 
beyond  mere  judicial  utterances.  Even  if  rulers  punish,  it  should  be  with  a  reluct- 
ance, which  is  not  always  apparent  here.  As  to  the  spirit  in  which  punishment 
should  be  inflicted,  there  is  no  difference  between  rulers  and  subjects.  Again,  there 
is  little  resemblance  between  these  psalms  and  prophetic  threatenings.  In  the  latter 
everything  is  objective;  the  Lord  speaks;  the  prophet  is  His  organ.  Here  the 
subjective  is  prominent ;  the  speaker's  feelings  gush  forth  in  lyric  song.  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  motive  is  zeal  for  God*s  honour,  this  would  be  a  valid  defence  of  a 
kind.  Even  then  a  zeal,  which  overlooked  or  excluded  the  possibility  of  the 
sinner's  conversion,  would  be  imperfect.  We  see,  indeed,  that  the  Psalmist  connects 
his  own  cause  with  God's  (Ixix.  9,  cxxx.  9,  21,  cxix.  189,  xlii.  10).  Still,  God's  cause 
is  not  always  the  chief  thought;  sometimes  it  is  not  even  mentioned  ;  and  simply  to 
assmne  that  it  is  the  motive,  because  the  Psalmist  is  one  of  God's  people,  is  arbitrary. 
In  short,  the  personal  is  far  more  prominent  than  the  Divine.  Another  defence  is 
that  these  Psalms  are  assertions  of  the  Divine  righteousness.  Undoubtedly  this 
truth  is  constantly  emphasized.  But  what  we  have  now  to  do  with  is,  not  the 
insistence  on  sin,  guilt,  and  holiness,  but  the  personal  element.  Righteousness  is 
asserted  in  other  than  the  imprecatory  psalms,  and  in  them  the  antithesis  always  is^ 
God  and  the  world,  not — I  and  my  foes.  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  in  his  own  case. 
When  confessing  his  own  sins,  he  invokes  God's  mercy ;  when  denouncing  the  sins  of 
his  enemies,  he  invokes  God's  justice.  Why  such  a  distinction  ?  Either  both  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  or  he  should  rather  seek  mercy  for  others  and  justice  for 
himself.  It  will  scarcely  be  held  that  his  own  sins  were  smaller  than  those  of  bis 
enemies,  or  that  different  psalmists  utter  the  two  kinds  of  psalms.  One  and  the 
same  pscdm  often  contains  prayers  of  both  kinds  (vi.,  xxxv.,  xL). 

It  would  seem  from  all  this  that  apology  must  be  abandoned  and  the  case  given 
up.  Is  it  so  ?  Let  us  remember  that  there  are  many  acts  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  breathe  the  spirit  of  these  psalms.  In  these  cases  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  spirit  of  Divine  revelation  and  its 
organs.  God  often  rebukes  His  people  for  their  crimes,  and  prophets  often  shame 
the  Israelites  by  the  virtues  of  the  heathen.  The  crime  of  the  Baal-priests,  slain  by 
Elijah,  was  high  treason.  Kor  must  it  be  forgotten  on  the  other  side  that  the  gena 
of  the  New  Testament  love  of  enemies  is  already  present  in  the  Old  Testament 
See  such  passages  as  Exod.  xxiii.  2 ;  Lev.  xix.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Job  xxxi.  29 ; 
Prov.  xxiv.  17  ;  also  Ps.  viL  4,  xxxv.  12  £,  xxxviiL  20,  IL  15,  **  that  sinners  may  bo 
converted  imto  thoe.*' 
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Here  we  seem  to  have  a  contradiction.  IIow  are  we  to  explain  it  ?  *'  I  would 
pot  one  question :  How  if  the  imprecations  were  not  really  such,  but  only  seem  to 
be  ?  "  This  is  not  as  strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Bead  Ps.  xliv.  9  ff.  to 
ver.  28,  '*  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord  ?  "  This  remindc  us  of  Elijah*s  irony, 
with  the  difference  that  here  all  is  deadly  earnest.  **  But  how  these  groans,  issuing 
frtHQ  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  tribulation,  are  to  be  understood,  who  does  not 
see  ?  **  How  terrible  are  Lear*8  curses  on  his  daughters  t  But  we  also  remember  the 
iogratitode  of  the  daughters.  Here  there  seems  to  be  one  key  to  the  psalms  in 
question.  We  must  give  full  weight  to  the  outrages  of  the  enemy  and  the  impression 
on  the  Psalmist^s  mind.  *'  Let  us  make  clesir  the  effect  on  the  heart.  The  under- 
standing sees  the  danger,  feeling  is  crashed  and  sad,  the  will  seeks  an  outlet  from 
these  depths  of  woe.  Deliverance, — deliverance  from  such  perils— this  wish  fills  his 
souL  *  Save  me,  help  me,  be  not  far  from  me,  cast  me  not  away,'  how  often  this 
oomes  in  the  psalms!  The  longing  for  deliverance  is  the  guiding  motive  in  the 
imprecatoxy  psalms.  This  is  the  Psalmist's  aim  in  the  first  instance.  Certainly  he  is 
grieved  when  God*s  honour  is  attacked ;  but  he  desires  deliverance  above  all.  And 
the  desire  for  destruction?  We  may  perhaps  say,  they  state  the  means  of 
deliverance.  Yet  this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  means  suppose  a  choice,  which 
however  is  excluded ;  but  when  we  say  provisionaUy  *  means,'  we  must  further  ask. 
Why  just  these  means?  If  he  really  knew  no  other  means  for  his  deliverance 
but  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  why  does  he  not  leave  it  to  God  to  carry  out  the 
deliverance  in  a  gentler  way  ?  The  reason  is  simply  this :  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  eonceiving  of  his  deliverance  in  this  way  by  the  destruction  of  his  enemies ;  hence 
the  imprecations  are  the  form  which  the  prayer  for  salvation  assumes.  Thus  the 
expressions  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  which  have  so  iU  a  sound,  are 
nothing  but  the  deliverance  vividly  anticipated  in  spirit.  I'he  Psalmist  cannot 
express  himself  otherwise.** 

In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  observe  the  Psalmist's  circle  of  ideas.  He 
very  often  compares  his  enemies  to  the  powers  of  nature  and  to  wild  beasts.  There 
is  no  need  to  quote  instances,  they  are  so  abundant.  '*  In  what  connection  do  these 
conceptions  stand  with  his  desires  for  deliverance  ?  He  does  not  find  himself,  when 
using  these  images,  in  the  position  of  free  choice ;  and  consequently  his  imprecations, 
strictly  taken,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  issuing  from  free  choice.  It  would  therefore 
be  utterly  wrong  to  see  in  the  comparisons  a  spontaneous  play  of  free  imagination,  as 
if  the  Psalmist  had  just  pleased  to  use  these  images,  but  that  he  might  have  omitted 
them.  No,  he  could  not  but  use  these  comparisons,  for  more  than  comparisons  are  in 
question.  The  foes  he  compares  to  rivers,  the  devouring  earth,  serpents,  lions,  dec., 
are  not  merely  pictured  by  such  parables,  they  really  are  this  to  him ;  of  course,  not 
in  the  gross  sense  of  the  word,  as  if  the  magic  wand  of  Circe  had  touched  them  to  his 
fancy,  but  in  the  sense  that  to  his  imagination  the  strength  and  rage  of  the  ox  or  lion 
WIS  embodied  in  the  foe.  Or  the  foe  appears  to  him  like  a  power  of  nature.  But 
how  is  this  possible  ?  It  may  be  that  the  affliction,  aggravated  by  false  friends  and 
ftoious  foes,  burst  with  all  violence  upon  him.  The  greatness  of  the  anguish,  that 
erushing  feeling,  exerts  inunense  pressure  on  the  power  of  imagination,  the  circle  of 
ideas  is  narrowed.  One  idea  stands  there — a  giant  figure — other  ideas  sinking  below 
the  horiion  :  a  monster,  a  lion,  this  the  foe  is  to  him.  Shall  he  seek  to  win  these 
powers  which  are  inaccessible  to  all  reason  ?  Can  the  wild  dogs  change  their  mind  ? 
Now  the  bulls  of  Bashan  surround  him,  lions  are  on  the  watch  for  him,  a  serpent 
gbdes  with  poisonous  tongue.  *  Break  their  teeth  in  their  mouth ; '  such  is  the  cry 
wrung  from  his  breast.    How  could  he  spook  othci*wise,  how  else  in  such  straits 
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frame  his  prayer  for  help  ?  *  Destroy  them  and  spare  not  t  *  Very  intelligible  is 
snch  a  wish.  Is  the  destruction  of  such  powers,  which  are  inaccessible  to  reason,  to 
be  regretted  ?  "  And  yet  although  we  can  understand  such  language  in  view  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  Testaments,  a  Christian  poet  cannot  adopt  it.  Only 
exceptional  circumstances  can  justify  Milton*s  "Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered 
samtsl" 

The  terrible  passage,  Ps.  cxxzvii.  19,  is  explained  in  a  similar  way.  The 
Ptolmist's  imagination  is  impressed  with  the  deadly  hate  and  wrong  of  Babylon  and 
Edom.  They  said,  "  Base  it,  rase  it."  The  young  generation  has  suffered  witii  the 
old.  '*  And  now  before  the  Psalmist's  eye  the  time  of  suffering  and  exile  stretches 
along.  Like  one  hostile  column  behind  another  the  future  generation,  still  in  childo 
hood,  stands  before  his  mental  vision,  and  in  his  excited  state  the  remembranoe  of 
barbarous  cruelties  forces  from  him  the  cry, '  Happy,  &c.*  ** 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  psalms  must  have  been  composed  either  before  or 
after  feeling  had  reached  its  climax,  and  in  this  case  the  explanati<»i  from  intense 
feeling  faUs  to  the  ground.  Not  necessarily.  Often  in  the  height  of  danger  the  mind 
is  clear  and  the  heart  cool.  It  is  when  the  danger  \h  past  that  imagination  becomes 
active.  **Then  winged  fancy  comes  with  its  vast  creations,  filling  the  soul  with 
anguish  and  groans.  So  we  conceive  the  Psalmist  composing  these  psalms  in  the 
twilight  of  imaginative  thought." 

*'  Let  us  put  a  question  to  the  writer  of  these  psalms.  We  doubt  not,  we  say  to 
him,  that,  like  Ezekiel,  you  believe  that  God  hM  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ;  we  have  discovered  in  a  psychological  way  how  you  expressed  yourself  as 
you  have  done,  but  we  would  ask  you  this.  Why  have  you  so  emphasized  this  dde  of 
your  inner  life,  why  have  you  recorded  such  longings  so  often  for  the  after-world  ? 
He  will  answer.  He  cAuld  not  do  otherwise,  nor  did  he  wrish ;  his  human  will  followed 
the  Divine ;  for  in  these  passages  the  absolute  contrast  between  human  frailty  and 
God's  power  finds  expression  in  grand  style.  Deo  soli  gloria  I  He  is  floating  in  a  sea 
of  troubles.  There  is  no  plank  to  hold  by ;  in  himself  he  has  no  strength,  he  most 
sink,  he  is  alone,  his  friends  have  forsaken  him,  and  his  enemies,  to  whose  good 
feeling  he  cannot  of  course  appeal,  he  cannot  even  trust  so  far  as  to  believe  that  they 
would  rightly  use  their  freedom  if  God  sought  to  convert  them.  Like  a  nature- 
power,  like  an  elementary  force,  they  stand  over  against  him ;  earthly  things  give 
him  no  help,  from  the  heavenly  alone  he  has  to  look  for  everything."  The  writer  tells 
us  how  he  had  omitted  this  class  of  pscdms  from  his  public  teaching,  and  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  observing  that  the  Anglican  Church  used  them  in  its 
services,  and  that  the  Beformed  Churches  of  the  continent  did  not  stumble  at  them. 
He  also  reminds  us  how  in  1687  the  Waldenses  marched  into  Geneva,  after  fearfai 
suffering,  singing  the  seventy-fourth  psahn. 

The  Mbssianig  Hofb  in  the  Psaltsb.  By  Dr.  Bebnhabd  Stade,  Oiessen 
(ZeiUchr, /Or  Tkeol.  u.  Kirehe,  1892,  No.  5).— Dr.  Stade  is  a  well-known  leader  ot 
tiie  Old  Testament  advanced  school  of  criticism.  The  substitution  of  **  Messianio 
hope  "  for  **  Messianic  prediction "  is  intentional  and  significant.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  idea  of  designed  reference  to  a  futmre  Messiah  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old 
Jewish  interpretation,  though  discarded  by  post-Christian  Judaism,  and  also  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  Jesus.  It  passed  over  from  ^ese  sources  to  the 
Christian  Church.  Modem  critics  **  derive  and  explain  "  Christ's  holding  the  idea 
'*  from  His  human  development."  It  is  said  to  be  not  binding  on  us.  The  **  typical 
Messianic  interpretation  "  is  dismissed  as  a  compromise  charaoteristio  ol  a  time  oi 
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transition.    Having  said  enough  to  Indicate  the  writer's  standpoint,  it  win  be  nsefol 
to  note  the  positive  teaching  of  his  able  essay. 

The  starting-point  is  that  the  ruling  idea  in  the  days  of  Jesus  was,  not  that  of 
definite  predictions,  but  that  of  the  Messianic  hope  generally,  i.e.,  the  expectation  of 
a  kingdom  of  God  to  be  set  up  on  earth  which  should  redress  all  wrongs,  and  justify 
nian*s  faith  in  God's  wisdom  and  righteousness.  "  The  faith  that  this  kingdom  of 
God,  prepared  in  heaven,  will  soon  appear  on  ecurth,  keeps  the  people  patient  under 
the  yoke  of  the  law.  It  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  endure  the  conflict  of  faith 
with  the  real  state  of  things."  The  primary  feature  of  the  Psalter,  also,  is  not 
prediction,  but  the  utterance  of  the  Church's  confidence  and  hope.  They  are 
primarily  religious  songs,  sung  in  the  daily  service  of  the  second  temple,  correspond- 
ing under  this  aspect  to  our  hymns  which  express  the  substance  of  religious  doctrine 
in  the  language  of  devotion.  They  are  a  reply  to  God's  call  through  law  and 
prophets.  **  In  this  case  the  question  to  be  put  is,  not.  Is  a  prediction  of  the 
Messiah  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  psalm  ?  but.  In  the  Psalter,  in  which  the  Church 
confesses  its  faith,  do  we  find  the  confidence  expressed  that  a  great  catastrophe  is 
approaching  which  will  iatroduce  the  Divine  kingdom  foretold  by  prophets ?  "  "To 
the  question  thus  stated  the  answer  is.  The  piety  which  finds  expression  in  the  psalms 
just  as  much  takes  its  character  from  the  Messianic  hope  as  that  of  New  Testament 
days.  It  cherishes  its  faith  in  God  and  His  government,  it  seals  the  world-wide 
calling  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  Church's  stay  and  staff  in  its  pilgrimage  through 
history.  In  its  deep  distress  it  cries  to  its  God  to  fulfil  His  promises,  and  appear  to 
judge  the  world.  In  the  confident  expectation  of  the  latter  it  submits  to  the  heathen's 
scorn  of  the  idea  of  retribution.  It  becomes  conscious  of  the.  unique  greatness  of 
its  God,  assured  that  one  day  every  knee  shall  bow  before  Him.  Hence  the  Messianic 
faith  appears  almost  regularly  in  the  liturgical  worship  of  God.  All  temporal  suffer- 
ing is  regarded  as  the  final  test  which  will  precede  revolution  in  the  world's  history, 
and  bring  about  the  glorifying  of  Israel.  Hence  the  strain  so  often  changes  suddenly 
from  complaint  to  rejoicing  over  the  deliverance  come.  Nay,  not  a  few  psalms  are 
transferred  straight  into  the  time  of  the  kingdom,  describes  its  blessings  as  the  events 
by  which  it  is  ushered  in.  The  history  of  the  Messianic  idea  explains  t^e  fact  that 
the  figure  of  the  Messianic  King  is  not  so  prominent  in  the  expectation  as  in  New 
Testament  days.  Yet  the  expectation  of  the  Messianic  King  finds  in  various  ways 
most  definite  expression.'* 

Dr.  Stade  then  groups  the  psalms  in  classes  according  to  the  particular  form 
which  the  Messianic  idea  takes  in  them,  premising  that  his  elaborate  exposition  is 
merely  a  selection  from  a  rich  field.  ParaUels  are  occasionally  introduced  from 
pr<^hetio  teaching,  especially  in  its  later  form,  which  is  said  to  be  a  "  reproduction  '* 
of  older  prophetic  ideas.  "  As  much  in  prophecy  is  only  put  into  a  right  light  by 
comparison  with  the  Psalms,  so  again  it  sheds  rich  light  upon  the  Psalms." 

1.  The  first  group  is  that  in  which  "  the  Messianic  faith  expresses  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer  or  desire  addressed  to  God  that  He  would  at  last  appear  in  judgment 
sod  bring  to  an  end  the  suffering  of  the  good.'*  Psalms  vii.,  xiii.,  xxii.,  xxxv.,  Ivii., 
Hx.,  IxviiL,  Ixxiv.,  Izxxiii.,  Ixxxv.,  xo.,  xciv.,  evi.-oix.,  cxv.,  cxxiii.,  cxxvi.,  cxxx., 
exliv.  belong  to  this  class.  '*  The  longing  in  these  Psalms  is  not  always  expressed 
with  tiie  same  urgency.  They  differ  also  considerably  in  tone,  according  as,  along 
with  the  pr2.ju  o^  desire,  complaint  of  the  suffering  of  the  good,  their  trust  in  God, 
pruse  of  God,  or  several  of  these  lines  of  thought  find  expression.  I  therefore  put 
first  psalms  which  lament  before  God  the  suffering  of  the  Church,  and  then  psalms 
Qsoally  described  as  aoousing  psalms  or  prayers  against  foes.    I  intend  to  show  ihsM 
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they  oMi  <mly  be  undentood  in  their  fall  sense  when  the  connection  of  the  complaint 
and  prayer  with  the  Messianic  faith  is  recognized.'* 

The  language  of  Ps.  vii.  is  very  clear.  If  the  introduction  (ver.  1)  and  the 
assertion  of  innocence  (vers.  8-5)  might  be  taken  as  the  words  of  an  individual,  ver. 
6  f.  shows  that  in  reality  the  affliction  of  the  Church  is  meant.  Jehovah  is  to 
deliver  the  Church  by  the  general  judgment  (vers.  6,  7)  Ver.  8  expresses  the  con- 
fidence that  God  will  do  this.  The  assertion  of  personal  innocence  (ver.  8)  is  said  to 
be  a  mark  of  post-Exilic  times.  '*  It  was  a  common  practice  from  the  days  <^ 
Deutero-Isaiah  to  represent  the  relation  of  Israel,  which  Jceeps  God's  commands,  to 
the  heathen,  who  know  them  not,  as  a  judicial  trial  which  will  end  in  the  last  judg- 
ment in  Israel's  favour  "  (Isa.  iv.  9).  "  And  if  the  words,  'Arise,'  &c.  (ver.  6),  contain 
by  reason  of  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  a  summons  to  Jehovah  seated 
passively  on  His  heavenly  throne  to  arise  and  appear  on  earth  to  judgment,  we  may 
ask  whether  there  is  not  an  allusion  to  this  in  psalms  which  contain  the  same  or  a 
like  summons  without  express  reference  to  the  last  judgment  ?  "  It  is  significant  also 
that  Ps.  viL  like  Ps.  xxxv.  ends  with  praise  of  God's  righteousness ;  cf.  beginning 
and  end  in  both  cases. 

"Ps.  xxxv.  shows  that  by  reason  of  the  Messianic  hope  the  Church,  despite 
its  affliction,  will  not  lose  its  hope  in  God,  and  on  this  accoimt  will  not  cease  from 
His  praise,  for  the  prayer  to  God  to  come  to  judgment  is  followed  by  the  lament  of 
the  Church  over  its  wretched  state  and  the  outrage  and  scorn  it  had  to  endure.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ps.  xxii.,  in  which  also  the  prayer  for  the  beginning  of  the  last 
judgment,  confidence  in  God's  help,  and  lament  over  present  suffering  stand  side  by 
side,  advances  from  complaint  to  prayer.  From  the  deepest  anguish  the  Church 
cries  to  its  God,  who  hears  it  not.  It  reminds  Him  of  His  dealings  with  the  others, 
and  depicts  the  hopeless  state  in  which  it  now  is.  Then  follows  the  prayer  (vers. 
19-21).  But  vers.  22  ff.  at  once  pass  to  praise  of  God,  who  has  helped  the  oppressed 
one  and  heard  his  cry.  Vers.  26,  27  express  the  confidence  that  the  oppressed  will 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  expectation  of  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  for  *the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  He  rules  over  the  heathen'" 
(ver.  29).  Of  Ps.  Ixxxv.  it  is  said,  '*  It  is  peculiar,  and  puts  the  Messianic  sense  ol 
this  psalm  beyond  doubt,  that  the  prayer  starts  from  the  &ct  thvt  Jehovah  has 
brought  the  exile  to  an  end  (vers.  1  ff.),  which  denotes,  according  to  prophetic 
teaching,  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  that  he  appeals  to  the  Divine 
promises  (ver.  8),  draws  from  them  the  assurance  of  rejoicing  (ver.  9),  and  concludes 
with  a  description  of  the  approach  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  its  blessings."  An 
analysis  of  the  other  psalms  reveals  the  presence  of  the  same  elements — complaint, 
prayer  for  the  judgment,  confidence,  praise  —  in  varying  order  and  proportion. 
Ps.  cxliv.  is  of  special  interest.  *'  In  it  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  a  psalm  in 
which  the  expectation  of  a  king  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  David's  house  is 
inserted  in  the  Messianic  hope.  For  if  God  snatches  David  His  servant  (ver.  10) 
from  the  evil  sword,  David  is  to  be  interpreted,  as  in  the  prophetic  passages  (Ezek. 
xxxiv.  28  f.,  Hosea  iii  5)  of  the  Messianic  king  of  David's  house.  A  parallel  in 
substance  is  Zech.  ix.  9.  The  Messianic  King  enters  Zion  on  an  ass's  foal  as  Prince 
of  pea^^e  after  His  righteousness  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  victory  bestowed  on 
Him  by  God." 

2.  The  last  instance  leads  on  to  a  second  group,  in  which  is  found  "  the  specifio 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  royal  house,  t.5.,  the  appearance  of  the 
Messianic  King  "  (Psalms  xviii.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxxxii.).  In  Ps.  cxxxii.  the  Church 
still  misses  the  ruler  of  David's  race  who  is  to  restore  its  ancient  glory,  and  reminds 
God  of  David's  merits  in  founding  the  temple.    In  ver.  8  also  it  prays  the  Lord  to 
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enter  His  temple,  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  also 
appeals  to  the  premises  once  given  to  David.  Nevertheless,  God  has  cast  off  David's 
hoQse  (vers.  89-46).  This  also  is  the  fate  of  the  Church  (vor.  47).  The  Messisuiio 
Psalm  (xviii.)  also  ends  with  the  expectation  of  David's  house  being  restored.  '*  The 
objections  against  ver.  50  belonging  to  the  psalm  seem  to  be  of  little  importance,  and 
for  us,  who  are  studying  the  Psalter,  they  dp  not  come  into  account.'*  *'  The 
supplication  for  the  king  and  his  government,  which  we  find  in  Ps.  Ixxii.,  cannot  well 
be  applied  to  a  historical  king,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  government  was  expected 
to  grow  into  the  Messianic  l^ngdom,  which  is  at  least  not  impossible,  considering  the 
vivid  character  of  the  emotions,  to  which  other  psalms  also  bear  witness.  The 
expectations,  however,  connected  with  the  rule  of  this  king,  rather  suggest  the 
Messianio  King,  and  a  comparison  with  Isa.  ix.  1  ff.,  and  especiaUy  xi.  1  ff.,  confirm 
this A  prophetic  parallel  to  ver.  8  is  Zech.  ix.  10 ;  to  ver.  9  ff.,  Isa.  xviii." 

8.  A  similar  group  is  that  in  which  "  faith  in  the  Messianic  future  is  expressed 
without  a  direct  prayer  to  God  to  introduce  it.  The  same  modifications  occur  as  in 
the  former  cases."  Psalms  Ix.,  box.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvii.,  xcvi.,  cii.,  cxiii.,  cxxxv.,  cxxxviii.* 
cxL,  cxlix.,  belong  to  this  class.  In  psalms  of  complaint  in  this  group  the  Messianio 
hope  appears  as  the  comfort  raising  the  Church  above  the  misery  of  the  present ;  in 
psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  it  is  the  ground  of  praise  (see  the  first  in  Psalms 
cii.,  cxl.,  Ix.,  Ixix. ;  the  second  in  cxxxv.,  Ixxv.).  In  Ps.  cxiii.,  the  first  of  the  Hallel- 
Psalms  (cxiii. -oxviii.),  the  Messianic  reference  is  less  clear.  '*  Yet  the  older 
expositors,  with  Hengstenberg,  were  perhaps  right  in  interpreting  vers.  7-9  in  a 
Messianic  sense ;  only  here  there  is  no  prophecy,  but  the  expression  of  the  Church's 
faith."  Isa.  Ixv.  6  supplies  a  commentary  on  Ps.  ozliz.  The  analysis  given  of  this 
group  does  not  present  many  special  features. 

**  The  psahns  hitherto  considered  prove  that  the  Church  is  inclined  to  look  at  the 

situation  in  which  it  is  found,  its  poUtical  and  social  state,  in  the  light  of  the 

Messianic  hcpe.    It  regards  the  affiction  under  which  it  groans  as  a  stage  to  its 

glorification;  it  expects  dehverance  from  the  affliction  from  the  revolution  in  the 

world's  history  which  will  begin  with  the  Divine  judgment ;  and  it  has  the  feeling 

that  the  catastrophe,  the  wrath  of  God,  will  cease  any  moment.    All  this  means  that 

the  Messianic  hope  is  the  foremost  religious  interest.    But  this  sense  of  the  Messianic 

hope  is  still  more  plainly  evinced  by  a  number  of  psalms  which  merely  allude  to  it  in 

general  expressions  without  directly  formulating  it.    Expositors  usually  mistake  the 

meaning  of  the^e  psalms  in  finding  in  them  a  prayer  for  help  or  the  expression  of 

confidence  in  God's  help ;  they  overlook  that  in  them  the  reference  is  not  to  Divine 

help  in  general,  but  to  a  quite  definite  kind  of  help,  the  help  Israel  expects  from  the 

last  judgment."    There  are  three  ways  of  ascertaining  whether  the  special  sense  of 

Bach  general  expressions  is  Messianic.    **  We  may  inquire  whether  the  same  phrases 

refer  to  the  Messianic  hope  in  other  psalms ;  we  may  study  the  psalm  before  us  to 

Bee  whether  the  rest  of  its  contents  makes  such  a  reference  probable ;  we  may  bring 

parallels  from  the  prophetical  books.     If  we  find  the  first,  this  will  be  the  more 

coDchsive,  as  the  Psalter  plainly  presents  a  self-contained  world  of  thought  and  a 

fixed  phraseology;   the  second  generally  yields  but  an  uncertain  result;   all  the 

s^roqger,  on  the  other  band,  will  be  the  evidence  of  the  third.    Generally  all  three 

win  combine,  our  confidence  in  the  cogency  of  the  proof  being  thus  strengthened.*' 

These  points  are  then  illustrated  with  much  fulness  of  detail.     Such  phrases  as 

*' Arise,  Jehovah,"  "  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  Jehovah?  "  " Hasten  to  me,  hasten 

to  my  help,"  "  Jehovah  will  be  gracious  to  us,"  "  Deliver  me,"  "  Heal  my  soul," 

**  He  will  not  keep  silence,"   **  Keep  not  silence,"  are  shown  to  have  Messianio 

eouieotioiw  both  in  tho  Psalms  and  the  Prophets.    (Conclusion  to  follow.) 
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The  Jewish  Idea  of  Pbe-Existsnox.  By  A.  Wabnit*  (Bevue  de  TWoto^).— We 
have  on  previous  occasions  examined  the  various  explanations  given  by  disciples  of 
the  school  of  Bitschl  of  the  passages  in  the  fourth  (jk>spel  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of 
His  pre-existence.  We  now  wish  to  give  some  account  of  the  most  recent  explana- 
tion of  these  utterances  as  given  by  the  theologian  Beyschlag  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  work  on  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published  at  the  dose  of 
1891. 

According  to  Beyschlag,  the  idea  of  pre-existence  was  familiar  to  the  society  in 
which  Jesus  moved.  Everything  which  was  regarded  as  of  Divine  institution  was 
thought  of  as  having  its  prototype  in  heaven  before  it  was  manifested  on  earth. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  heavenly  tabernacle  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (viii.  5),  with  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (iv.  26),  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (xxi.  10),  and  also  with  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  described  by  Jesus  Himself  as  having  been  prepared  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (Matt.  xxv.  84).  Must  not,  therefore,  the  Messiah,  the  personal  Head 
of  that  kingdom,  have  been  regarded  by  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  as  one  who 
would  have  enjoyed  the  same  pre-existence?  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  idea  that 
Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  spoke  of  His  place  in  the  Divine  plan  which 
governed  the  history  of  His  people.  This  is  how  He  was  able  to  say  that  He  had 
existed  before  Abraham.  It  may,  of  course,  be  objected'  that  according  to  this 
explanation  the  pre-existence  spoken  of  was  merely  ideal  or  inuiginary ;  whUe  in  the 
passages  referred  to  a  real  personal  pre-existence  is  clearly  asserted,  as  Beyschlag 
himself  admits.  To  this  objection  he  replies  by  saying  that  it  is  based  upon  tiie 
erroneous  supposition  that  we  have  before  us  the  precise  words  which  Jesus  used, 
and  that  it  imports  into  the  Biblical  idea  of  pre-existence  a  modem  distinction  which 
is  quite  foreign  to  it.  The  suggestion  that  the  fourth  evangelist  has  not  accurately 
reproduced  the  words  used  by  Jesus  must  be  set  aside.  It  is  a  question  which  cancot 
be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  definite  text.  If  we  were  to  admit  the  suggestkm, 
the  whole  matter  would  have  to  be  given  up  as  not  having  any  sure  foundation  or 
raison  d'etre.  But  apart  from  this  question,  let  us  examine  the  position  taken  up  by 
Beyschlag  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  pre-existence  held  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus.    Is  his  position  well  founded? 

If  we  examine  impartially  the  informatian  we  have  as  to  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
time  of  Christ  regarding  the  pre-existence  of  the  heavenly  tabernacle,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  Messiah,  we  come  to  a  totally  different 
conclusion  from  that  which  he  holds.  According  to  this  teaching,  it  was  not  as  mere 
ideal  prototypes  that  these  objects  named  were  pre-existent,  but  rather  as  visible, 
tangible  realities — as  material  realities,  in  a  word.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  heavenly 
tabernacle  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  for  example,  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrashim  prove  to  us  that  they  were  expected  to  descend  from  heaven  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  Palestine,  and  that  this  desoent 
was  regarded  as  of  a  literal  kind.  This  belief  was  based  on  prophetical  texts,  sooh 
as  those  contained  in  Ezekiel  (xl.-xlviii.),  Isaiah  (liv.  11,  et  aeq.  Ix.),  Haggai  (ii.  7-9), 
and  Zechariah  (iL  6-17).  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  is  described  as  existing  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  before  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  as  having  been  carried  away  together  with  the  terrestrial  paradise  itself,  to  be 
preserved  in  heaven  at  the  time  of  that  falL    Xjater  on  Abraham  sees  it  in  a  night 
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vinofo,  as  does  Moses  also  on  Monnt  SinaL  The  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  relates  a 
similar  experience  (4  Esdras  x.  44-50).  As  any  one  can  see,  the  language  of  these 
pseodo-epigraphical  writings  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  Jewish  opinions 
on  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  same  ideas  are  found  in  the  older  part  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  dates  from  before  the  Christian  era.  There,  too,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  '*the  new  house,**  is  to  appear  on  earth  in  place  of  the  old 
— it  is  to  be  brought  down  by  God  Himself,  and  its  glory  is  to  be  far  beyond  that 
of  the  old  (xliii.  6,  xc.  28,  29).  The  Talmudical  descriptions,  and  those  of  the 
Midiashim,  too,  depict  at  great  length  the  material  splendour  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
as  actually  present  in  heaven  before  descending  to  the  earth.  Other  texts  show  us 
the  same  city  as  existing  in  the  fourth  heaven,  together  with  the  temple,  and  the 
altar  on  which  the  archangel  Michael  offers  sacrifice  daily. 

It  results  from  these  proofo  that  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  pre-existence  of 
heavenly  things,  which  were  to  be  revealed  in  later  times,  was  not,  as  Beyschlag 
represents  it,  of  an  idealistic,  but  essentially  of  a  realistic  character.  The  psissagc  8 
in  Jewish  literature  here  referred  to  show  us  the  manner  in  which  the  contemporaries 
of  Jesus  regarded  the  pre-existence  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  the  Messiah, 
who  was  its  Head.  The  very  expression,  "kingdom  of  heaven,'*  is  evidence  that 
that  which  it  designates  was  regarded  as  something  coming  down  from  heaven, 
that  is  to  say,  as  having  existed  in  heaven  before  it  was  founded  on  earth.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  description  of  the  final  judgment  Jesus  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
prepared  by  His  Father  for  the  blessed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Matt. 
XXV.  84).  This  conception  is  also  to  be  connected  with  the  vision  of  Daniel 
(viL  13, 14),  in  which  a  kingdom  descends  from  heaven,  together  with  a  personage  like 
a  son  of  man,  whom  Jewish  opinion  of  the  time  of  Jesus  identified  with  the  Messiah. 
The  Messiah,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  having  been  pre-existent  in  heaven  in  a  real 
and  personal  manner,  just  as  a  visible  or  material  pre-existenoe  was  ascribed  to 
the  kingdom  of  which  He  was  the  Head.  This  was,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  tecushing 
of  the  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Enoch,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  of  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch.  In  them  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Man, 
is  clearly  represented  as  having  been  personally  pre-existent  with  God  before  the 
creation  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  remain  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  was  understood  by  those  to  whom  Jesus 
spoke.  How  can  we  believe  that  if  Jesus  claimed  for  Himself  to  have  been  pre- 
existent,  and  used  the  same  language  as  His  contemporaries  in  speaking  of  that 
state.  He  attached  a  totally  different  meaning  to  the  word  from  that  in  which  they 
tmderstood  it — ^that  He  meant  by  it  merely  predestination  in  the  Divine  mind  or 
in  the  Divine  purpose  relative  to  the  Jewish  people  ?  All  the  analogies  of  the  most 
ancient  Jewish  teaching  and  of  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  concerning  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Messiah  protest  against  the  modem  spiritualizing  interpretation  of  Beyschlag 
and  of  those  who  follow  his  exatnple.  The  exegesis  on  which  it  is  based  is  controlled 
hj  personal  opinions  or  prejudices,  and  is  anti-scientific  to  the  last  degree. 

The  Dbutebo-Isaiah.  L.  Gautibr  (Revtie  ChrSUenne), — In  examining  carefully 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  absence  of  any 
connecting  link  between  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  and  the  last  twenty-seven.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  work  we  come  across  the  name  of  the  prophet  from  time  to  time, 
his  individuality  and  that  of  his  contemporaries  are  displayed  to  us,  and  mention  is 
made  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  and  of  the  great  Assyrism  power.  In  the  seoond 
parti  on  the  contrary,  the  names  of  the  prophet  and  of  personages  and  kingdoms  of 
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the  eighth  oenttiry  «re  completely  wanting.  Besides  this,  the  first  part  is  conduced 
by  a  historical  fragment,  dealing  with  various  facts  concerning  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
and  the  ministry  of  Isaiah,  and  reproducing  almost  word  for  word  a  passage  in 
2  Kings  (zyiii.-xx.),  just  as  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  close  with  an  extract  from  the 
same  book.  The  section  that  contains  this  historical  passage  (Isa.  xxxvL-xxxix.)  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  an  appendix,  marking  the  close  of  the  book.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  permissible  to  ask  if  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters,  which  are  anonymous, 
and  which  come  after  the  narrative  portion,  are  necessarily  by  the  author  of  i^c 
collection  which  precedes  them,  and  to  which  they  are  at  present  attached  ?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  authenticity^  since  these  chapters  do  not  profess  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Isaiah.  The  case  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  tiie 
New  Testament.  This  latter  follows  unmediately  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  it 
has  certain  resemblances  to  them  and  difEerences  from  them;  though  it  does  not 
profess  to  be  by  St.  Paul,  it  was  long  attributed  to  him,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
number  of  theologians  who  consider  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  it  is  extremely 
smalL  In  the  case  of  Isa.  zL*lxvL  the  question  was  raised  last  century  by 
Doederlein,  who  was  the  first  to  ascribe  the  autlK>rship  of  these  chapters  to  a  vrriter 
during  the  period  of  the  Exile.  This  solution  of  the  problem  has  gradually  made  its 
way  until  it  has  come  to  be  held  by  many  orthodox  theologians  in  the  present  day- 
It  is  called,  in  the  current  language  of  modem  criticism,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Deutero-lBaiah^  or  of  the  Second  I$aiah. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are  manifold.  X^thout  doing  more 
than  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  later  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  differs  very 
markedly  in  vocaMUary  and  style  from  the  earlier  part,  we  would  point  out  that  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  twofold  authorship  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
historical  situations  alluded  to  in  the  respective  sections  of  the  work.  The  political 
horizon  of  the  Deutero- Isaiah  is  certainly  that  of  the  Exile.  Babylonia  is  the  back- 
ground, and  the  persons  he  addresses  are  the  Jews  in  captivity.  He  speaks  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  city  in  ruins,  of  Juda>a  as  a  country  laid  waste  and  depopulated,  and 
of  the  pride  and  pomp  of  Babylon  as  present  realities.  Cyrus,  the  famous  warrior 
and  successful  general,  is  for  him  a  living  hero ;  he  hails  his  first  exploits  with  joy, 
and  anticipates  a  greater  future  as  yet  ki  store  for  him.  Those  who  deny  the  theory 
of  a  twofold  authorship  have  a  very  unsatififactory  explanation  of  these  facts.  They 
say  that  Isaiah  in  thought,  in  imagination,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
was,  as  it  were,  transported  into  the  future.  The  ruin  of  his  country,  the  destraction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  carrying  away  of  his  people  into  captivity  became  to  him 
realities  of  the  present  moment.  And  so  his  words  were  addressed,  not  as  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  to  his  contemporaries,  but  to  their  descendants  in  exile  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  This  explanation  of  matters  has  the  air  of  being  a 
desperate  expedient.  There  is  no  parallel  case  of  a  prophet  thus  devoting  one  htdf  of 
his  activity  to  his  own  generation  and  one  half  to  posterity ;  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
prophets  have  in  view  an  actual  contemporaneous  audience,  capable  of  being  touched 
and  moved  by  messages  and  declarations  which  concern  it  directly.  We  feel  as  we 
read  these  chapters  that  they  are  addressed  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  as  Isaiah 
belongs  to  an  earlier  epoch,  we  find  it  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  this  part  of  the 
prophetic  book  to  another  writer  than  to  think  of  Isaiah's  ministry  being  prolonged  to 
a  period  far  beyond  the  date  of  his  death. 

A  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  a  twofold  authorship  is  to  be  found  in  ih^ 
difference  between  the  theological  ideas  of  the  two  writers.  Both  have  the  same 
faith,  and  are  prophets  of  the  same  Gbd,  but  their  personalities  are  quite  distinctly 
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markecl,  and  the  ciroumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves  are  utterly  diverse,  the 
one  6rom  the  other.  The  one  exercises  his  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  the  other  in  the 
land  of  exile :  the  one  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  other  among  the  Jews 
who  are  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke ;  in  the  one  case  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  its 
worship  are  still  in  existence,  in  the  other,  they  have  all  disappeared,  and  have  given 
place  to  a  totally  different  kind  of  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  have  in  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  a  link  of  connection  between  Isaiah  and  his  anonymous  successor.  The 
ministry  of  Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem  among  a  people  over  whom  punishment  in 
impending,  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  calamity  which  is  soon  to  burst 
upon  them,  and  the  attitude  he  takes  up  towards  their  superstitious  attachment  to 
the  temple,  are  scarcely  intelligible  if  he  and  his  contemporaries  had  in  their 
possession  the  collected  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  describing  the  Exile,  not  as  a  possible 
contingency,  but  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Our  belief  that  the  author  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi. 
was  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  is  attended  by  none  of  the  difficulties 
that  he  in  the  way  of  those  who  hold  that  Jeremic^  was  acquainted  with  the  twenty- 
seven  chapters  in  question,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  writers  were  not 
independent  of  each  other. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  principal  reasons  which  have  led  critics  to  reject  the 
traditional  opinion  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  second  part  of  this  book,  an  1  to 
support  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  Isaiah  who  lived  during  the  period  of  the  Exile. 

M.  Gautier  then  proceeds  to  show,  in  a  very  luminous  and  interesting  manner^ 
how  these  chapters  become  more  significant  and  clear  when  they  are  set  in  their  true 
historical  position,  and  that  without  losing  anything  of  their  religious  value. 


Some  Leadino  Thoughts  in  the  Teachiko  of  Jesus.  By  G.  L.  tan  Loon 
{Bibliotheek  vcm  modeTme  Tlieologie  en  Leiterkunde.  IS"**  dl.  2^  st.). — One  would  be 
glad  to  possess  greater  historical  certainty  regarding  the  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
and  when  the  word  "  Myth  "  or  "  Legend  "  is  found  written  over  more  than  one  New 
Testament  narrative,  not  a  few  are  smitten  with  the  fear  that  the  image  of  Jesus 
Himself  may  yet  be  swept  away.  This  craving  for  historical  certainty  must  have 
been  current  even  among  the  earliest  Churches ;  and  it  was  from  it  that  in  those 
Churches  there  arose  a  prejudice  against  Paul,  who  was  looked  upon  as  inferior  to 
those  who  had  been  Apostles  before  him,  because  these  had  had  intercourse  with  Jesus 
and  were  in  a  position  to  supply  information  regarding  Him.  And  who  would  seek 
to  blame  this  desire  for  historical  certainty,  or  even  to  look  upon  it  as  unaccountable  ? 
And  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  we  knew  more  of  Jesus  than  is 
actually  the  cas^,  equal  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  every  feature  of  His 
person  and  life.  All  that  came  to  Jesus  from  without  and  that  happened  to  Him 
externally ;  whatever  is  not  a  revelation  of  His  inward  spiritual  life ;  all  that,  taken 
at  its  best,  can  only  have  a  historical  and  not  a  religious  interest  for  Christian  piety. 
For  the  influence  of  a  porsoncdity  depends  upon  what  is  essential  to  it ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  the  essential  thing  is  the  Spirit  that  was  in  Him ;  the  exalted  godhke 
troths  in  which  He  lived  and  by  which  He  was,  as  it  were,  permeated — truths  which 
He,  as  the  expression  of  His  inmost  being,  proclaimed,  and  which,  if  they  were 
implanted  in  the  world,  would  become  purifying  and  sanctifying  forces  therein. 
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.  It  is  the  life-verities  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  lead  up  to  a  knowledge  0!  His 
person,  and  that  continually  give  occasion  to  the  thoughtful  to  exclaim :  How  ezcd- 
lent,  how  full  of  translucent  goodness  and  piulty  must  the  spring  have  been  from  whbh 
these  waters  of  life  flowed  t  The  pure  heart  of  Jesus  made  Him  see  all  the  more 
clearly  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  The  clear  view  of  the  pure  soul  enabled  Him  to 
make  discoveries  which  would  have  been  impossible  to  lofty  speculation  or  to  deep 
reasoning.  Humanity  has  inquired  searchingly  and  gropingly  ior  genuine  religion. 
To  one  person  it  is  worship — the  paying  of  tribute  from  time  to  time  to  the  Divine 
Being.  To  another  it  is  a  painful  asceticism ;  to  others,  again,  either  a  senseless 
enthusiasm  or  a  passive  quietism.  But  to  Jesus  religion  was  life  in  that  holy  lore 
which  is  the  consequence  of  belief  in  the  holy  love  of  God. 

The  Jewish  scribes  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  was  the  chief  comman^ent 
among  the  enactments  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  having  set  to  work,  one  declared 
it  to  be  the  withholding  from  all  unclean  foods,  detailing  with  petty  minuteness  from 
what  one  ought  to  refrain.  Another  declared  it  to  be  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  yet 
another  the  keeping  holy  of  the  Sabbath  day.  What  does  Jesus  do  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  littlemindedness,  so  chilling  in  itself,  and  so  hurtful  to  the  highest  life  ? 
Jesus  reads  into  the  religious  traditions  of  His  race  two  precepts — separated  from 
each  other  in  the  Old  Testament  and  without  connection — the  one  in  Deuteronomy 
vi.  6,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind";  and  the  other  in  Leviticus  xix.  18,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.**  He,  being  full  of  love  and  finding  the  power  of  His  life  fai 
love,  seizes  these  two  conunandments,  unites  them,  and  uses  them  as  the  comer- 
stones  of  the  temple  of  God. 

Where  is  the  place  in  which  the  Godhead  reveals  Himself  ?  Thus  has  created 
humanity  inquired  after  God,  searching  and  groping  like  blind  men  for  the  wall 
And  the  heathen  point  to  the  temples  where  the  gods  gave  their  oracles ;  and  the 
Jew  to  the  parchment  rolls  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  Jehovah  caused  His  law  to 
be  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  the  conviction 
that  where  the  better  part  of  man*s  nature — mercy  and  forgiveness — show  them- 
selves, there  a  glimpse  is  enjoyed  of  the  nature  of  God,  in  whose  image  men  are 
created ;  and  therefore  Jesua  sees  in  the  purified  human  heart  the  place  where  the 
Godhead  reveals  Himself. 

What  is  man  ?  Such  has  been  the  question  of  humanity.  Ancient  wisdom,  in 
its  despair,  called  him  "  the  dream  of  a  shadow,**  weak,  fragile,  and  tender.  The 
earliest  document  of  the  Old  Testament  rises  higher  and  describes  man  as  creatfed 
after  the  image  of  God.  But  to  Jesus  man  is  still  more  than  "  the  image  of  God**; 
man,  according  to  Him,  is  **  the  child  of  God  ** — ^not  of  foreign  origin  or  of  foreign 
matter,  but  sprung  from  God*a  own  being,  spirit  from  God's  Spirit,  and  therefore 
destined  for  moral  perfection  and  to  bo  the  object  of  God*s  good  pleasure. 

At  the  coming  of  the  "  kingdom,**  for  which  the  fathers  longed,  Israel  flattered 
itself  that  the  heathen  would  be  broken  in  pieces  like  a  potter*s  vessel,  and  that  Israel 
would  wield  the  sceptre.  Jesus  also  lays  hold  of  the  idea  of  a  "  kingdom ;  **  but  with 
Him  it  becomes  the  most  lofty  ideal.  God,  who  is  love,  shall  rule  in  every  heart, 
and  thus  shsdl  men  obtain  the  power  to  transform  the  earth  into  a  homo  of  brothers 
and  sisters.  To  further  that  "  kingdom  of  Gt>d  **  in  all  circles  of  humanity*  in  the 
family,  in  society,  in  the  state,  is  the  calling  of  Christianity. 

But  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  great  principle  to  permeate  hxunanity,  and  it  has 
been  left  to  our  own  age,  rather  than  any  previous  one,  to  emphasize  the  difierence 
between  inquiry  into  the  historical  origin  of  Christianity  and  appreciation  of  its 
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Teligions  value.  And  the  making  of  this  distinotdon  is  necessary  if  Protestantism  is  to 
remain  consistent,  llie  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Old  Testament  are  excellent ; 
every  Christian  conscience  approves  of  them,  and  recognizes  that  even  Christians  are 
called  upon  to  hold  sacred  what,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  was  enforced  upon  the 
Israelites.  Excellent  also  and  great  are  the  religious  blessings  of  Christianity :  the 
repose  and  enjoyment  associated  with  the  idea  of  being  God's  child ;  the  confidence 
that  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  God's  will;  the  freedom  in  all  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  call  upon  Him  as  Father ;  these,  and  many  others,  are  blessings  intended 
for  all.  But  this  glorious  prerogative  of  the  just  is  a  certainty  of  quite  a  different 
kind  from  the  certainty  after  which  the  historical  inquirer  strives  when  by  scientific 
research  he  endeavours  to  make  sure  that  all  this  Christlike  aess  has  indeed  proceeded 
from  the  person  of  that  Jesus  who  was  bom  in  Palestine  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
ago. 

The  historical  belief  in  this  person  i?  not  so  uncertain  as  some  people  suppose. 

TIm  magnificent  ideas  themselves  point  to  an  original,  creative  personality.    But 

human  reason  is  fallible  and  shortsighted,  and  it  is  with  but  halting  steps  that  it 

draws  near  to  truth.    This  the  historical  inquirer  discovers  when  he  sets  himself  to 

the  difficult  task  of  deciphering  the  birth-certificate  of  Christianity.    That  being  so, 

ought  one  to  feel  ofTended  when  in  this  path  a  false  step  is  taken  ?    Should  one  look 

with  mistrust  upon  the  operations  of  this  historical  criticism  when  its  results  do  not 

satisfy  the  feelings  ?    Jesus  taught  His  disciples  something  better.    In  His  remarks 

in  Matt.  xiL  82,  where  He  makes  a  distinction  between  mistaken  words  spoken 

against  the  "  Son  of  Man "  and  blasphemous  words  spoken  against  the  **  Holy 

Ghost,"  Jesus  has  in  the  main  indicated  the  boundary- line  which  marks  the  separa* 

tion  between  theology  on  the  one  side  and  religion  on  the  other — between  the 

knowledge  of  the  things  concerning  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  historical 

part  of  theology,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  it  is  the 

duty  of  every  man  as  a  religious  being  to  possess.    But  even  Protestantism,  which 

left  Home  in  order  to  return  to  the  Master,  has  not  comprehended  Him.    He  stood 

too  high  for  that,  and  the  vision  was  too  dim  to  see  exactly  whither  He  pointed. 

Protestantism  at  its  rise  started  from  im  act  of  conscience ;  it  made  its  appeal  to 

ecmsoience;  and  nevertheless  it  has  brought  into  its  confession  of  faith  all  sorts 

of  things  as  to  which  conscience  is  silent,  and  which  stand  in  no  relation  at  all  to 

the  religions-moral  life  upon  which  conscience  insists.    It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for 

oar  age  constantly  to  return  to  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  New  Testament — to 

this  mine  of  gold  which  after  years  of  working  is  still  unexhausted* 

Thx  Pboorbss  of  HuiiAKiTT.  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Bboksteld  (Siemmen  vo(yr  Wcuir- 
heid  9n  Vrede,  Jan.,  1898). — The  human  race  has  long  and  frequently  been  compared- 
to  a  company  of  travellers  who  have  to  overtake  a  lengthy  and  not  always  easy" 
journey.  Thousands  of  years  have  been  required  to  reach  the  point  where  humanity 
DOW  finds  itself ;  and  who  shall  determine  how  great  is  the  distance  that  lies  between 
Hi  and  the  end  of  the  wearisome  journey  ?  As  in  most  other  things,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  here  also  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  enveloped  in  mists.  All  things 
end  in  mystery,  and  so  very  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  goal  towards  which  everything 
that  lives  imder  the  sun  is  hastening.  Some  say  to  annihilation;  others  say  to 
•zsttation.  But  whatever  may  be  the  answer  given  to  the  question,  What  shall  the 
«^  be  ?  tiiere  is  another  question  that  is  sometimes  put  and  which  in  no  small  degree 
merits  our  attenldon,  and  it  is  this:  Are  we  progressiDg?  Have  we  ground  for 
believing  in  the  progress  of  our  race  ? 
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If  we  mfstake  not,  this  idea  of  progress  was  for  the  first  time  more  or  less 
philosophically  considered  and  formulated  in  the  second  half  of  last  century.  It 
was  Condorcet  who  gave  expression  to  what  was  thought  or  imagined  hy  many 
on  the  subject  in  his  E^quuae  d^une  hiatoire  du  progrh  de  VetprU  ^umcUn,  That 
book  saw  the  light  in  1794.  The  writer  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  died  a  miserable  deach  from  poison  administered 
by  his  own  hand.  And  yet  this  man  whose  life  ended  so  wretehedly  believed  with 
his  whole  heart  in  the  progress  of  man.  And  what  was  it  that  made  him  cling 
to  this  idea?  For  one  thing,  he  delighted  in  the  discoveries  of  the  natural 
sciences,  which  at  that  time  took  their  first  steps  in  the  new  paths  in  which  we 
still  see  them  marching  with  steady  tread.  But  in  his  contemplation  of  human 
nature  he  also  shared  in  the  optimism  of  Rousseau.  Condorcet  believed  that  there 
is  placed  in  us  an  impetus  which  leads  us  to  strive  after  perfection.  Alongside  of 
the  selfish  leanings  that  haunt  our  disposition  there  is  also  a  power  within  us  that 
stretehes  forth  towards  the  good,  and  reveals  itself  in  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
benevolence.  Condorcet  had  no  doubt  that,  in  the  way  and  by  the  means  which  he 
pointed  out,  man  moved  onward  and  that  our  race  drew  nearer  te  perfection  in  mor« 
than  one  respect. 

That  idea  of  our  progress  has  received  continual  expression  in  the  present 
century.  Many  men  of  learning,  thinkers  and  philosophers,  have  declared  loudly 
that  we  are  progressing.  There  is,  for  instance.  Prof.  Opzoomer,  whose  utterances 
have  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  many.  In.  the  year  1864  he  opened 
his  academical  course  with  an  address  on  the  **  Pledges  of  our  Progress,*'  in  which 
he  explained  the  ground  of  his  hope  that  we  were  not  standing  still,  but  progressing; 
that  amid  so  much  uncertainty  and  darkness  as  to  the  future  there  was  still  light 
enough  to  enable  us  to  pursue  our  way  with  peace  of  mind.  Among  the  pledges  of 
this  progress  Opzoomer  counted  first  of  all  goodness — **  a  power  inseparable  from  our 
nature " ;  the  increase  of  knowledge ;  and  the  growing  feeling  that  it  is  one's  own 
interest  te  do  what  is  good  for  society. 

Another  prophet  of  the  progress  of  humanity  is  the  famous  Berlin  professor, 
Emil  du  Bois-Reymond.  In  1877  he  delivered  a  lecture,  in  which  he  showed  the 
connection  between  the  history  of  civilization  and  natural  science.  The  position 
which  he  sought  te  maintain  was  that  the  history  of  natural  science  is  the  proper 
history  of  humanity ;  that  is  te  say,  if  man  progresses  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  he 
progresses  in  all  other  respects.  There  is  great  similarity  between  the  statements  of 
Condorcet,  Opzoomer,  and  Du  Bois-Reymond  ;  all  three  lay  special  emphasis  on  the 
increase  and  on  tlie  healthy  influence  of  our  knowledge. 

This  belief  in  the  progress  of  our  race  is  not  shared  by  every  one.  The  ancients 
spoke  of  a  golden  age  that  had  passed  away  and  had  given  place  te  an  age  of  iron. 
Complaints  have  always  been  heard  of  decay,  of  a  steady  decline  in  the  standard  of 
morality,  of  piety,  in  fact,  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  And  another  aspect  of  the 
case  is  that  we  neither  rise  nor  fall,  but  remain  pretty  much  the  same ;  in  other 
words,  that  we  move  in  a  circle,  and  every  now  and  again  return  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started.  This  was  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  H.  A.  des  Amorie  van  der 
Hoeven,  who  maintained  that  humanity  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Tacitus.  Advancing  civilization  may  have  softened  the  manners,  bat  it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  bravery ;  gross  excesses  may  have  been  lessened,  but  their 
place  has  been  taken  by  refined  immorality.  Humanity,  as  regards  morality,  remaioi 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  or  Herodotus ;  and  as  to  knowledge,  mocb 
of  it  has  been  progress  backwards. 
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'Who,  tlien,  is  right?  Must  we  belieye  In  the  progress  of  our  race,  or  most  we 
tttlk  of  the  oircnlar  movement  of  htmianity  ?  It  mnst  be  admitted  that  there  is  much 
tenth  in  the  contentions  of  men  like  Van  der  Hoeven,  Tolstoi,  and  others,  whosd 
protest  against  the  more  sanguine  views  of  the  Utrecht  and  Berlin  professors  is  not 
imwarranted.  Man  as  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  still  conceived  and  brought  forth  in 
tin,  is  no  better  than  his  ancestors ;  and  he  is  not  necessarily  made  fundamentally 
better  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  a  better  education.  Much  depends  upon 
what  use  he  makes  of  these.  But  theirs  is  a  view  of  life  that  we  cannot  adopt,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  with  idl  our  heart  in  the  progress  of  our  race. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  a  priori  argument.  Suppose  we  had  to  ask  ourselves 
in  tiie  abstract,  Does  humanity  develop,  does  it  rise,  does  it  advance  or  does  it  stand 
flW?  we  should  in  every  respect  be  inclined  to  answer,  It  does  develop,  it  does 
advance.  And  in  that  connection  we  should  first  of  all  think  of  God*s  Providence, 
which  is  a  guarantee  to  us  that  our  labour  is  not  hopeless ;  but  we  should  also  think 
of  something  else.  The  study  of  nature  forces  us  to  believe  in  evolution  in  the 
domain  of  organic  life.  If  that  evolution  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  it  likely  that  it  is  not 
to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ?  Shall  the  most  highly  endowed 
creature  upon  earth,  hi  opposition  to  what  happens  everywhere  else,  be  doomed  to 
move  in  a  circle  out  of  which  he  can  never  come  and  above  the  level  of  which  he  can 
never  rise  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ?  Who  can  say  that  man  has 
slready  developed  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers,  or  brought  all  his  gifts  to  their  richest 
UoBsom  ?  And  if  this  cannot  be  asserted,  why  should  one  despair  of  progress,  of  the 
eoming  of  a  time  in  which  man  will  stand  higher  than  did  his  forefathers  ? 

But  to  leave  the  region  of  the  probable,  we  would  point  to  facts  contained  in 
such  works  as  Uhlhorn's  Ka/mpf  de9  Chrittenthuma  mit  dem  Heidenthum,  and 
Leoky's  History  of  BationaUsm  in  Europe.  Compare  the  moral  condition  of  the 
heathen  world  with  regard  to  slavery,  for  escample,  with  the  views  that  prevail  on 
that  subject  now.  Or  think  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death  in  connection  witli 
it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth.  Is 
H  not  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  these  days  are  past,  and  should  it  not  be  admitted 
that  we  are  not  moving  in  a  circle,  but  in  very  truth  are  moving  forward  ? 

And  then  there  is  the  persecution  of  heretics,  the  torture,  martyrdom,  banish- 
rn^at,  and  degradation  of  all  who  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Four 
tentories  ago  no  one  looked  upon  the  himting  of  heretics  as  imlawful.  The  stem 
Calvin,  the  gentle  Melancthon,  and  even  Guide  de  Br^s,  himself  a  prisoner,  all 
regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the  government  to  pursue  and  uproot  atheists  and  other 
tlanderers  of  the  faith  with  a  strong  arm.  Who  now  openly  advocates  the  stake  as 
•n  appropriate  punishment  for  heresy  ? 

From  these  three  facts — ^the  universal  condemnation  of  slavery,  of  trials  for 
witchcraft,  and  of  inquisitions — ^we  infer  that  humanity  does  not  move  in  a  circle,  but 
^t  it  takes  on  and  applies  new  ideas,  ideas  that  stand  higher,  and  that  become 
pennanent.  But  another  ground  for  our  belief  in  the  progress  of  humanity  is  the 
Terence  in  the  regard  for,  and  appreciation  of,  man  in  earlier  and  later  times.  How 
■light  was  the  respect  in  which  Plato  held  the  individual  man.  To  hini  the  State  was 
ci^^QiTthing.  Among  the  Romans,  too,  the  individual  was  of  small  account ;  every- 
tiung  had  to  give  way  to  the  Republic.  The  personality,  the  individual,  first  stepped 
'oi^  in  the  Confeasums  of  Augustine.  But  it  was  long  before  the  individual  man 
'^eeived  the  recognition  to  which  he  was  entitled.  The  Keformation  preached  that 
between  man  and  Ood  no  ohuroh  and  no  priest  may  stand.    The  Revolution 
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proclaimed  that  a  man  does  not  owe  his  worth  to  what  he  is  called,  but  to  what  he  it, 
and  that  he  must  he  free.  And  thus  the  history  of  civilization  has  come  to  be  an 
important  part  of  general  history — a  history  in  which  room  is  found  for  many  more 
persons  than  in  the  purely  political  histories  of  the  past.  We  see  in  that  appreciation 
of  man  as  man  no  idle  self-adulaticm,  bnt  the  result  of  a  slow  development,  a 
recognition  of  the  old  saying  quoted  on  Mars  Hill,  "  We  are  the  offspring  of  God." 

We  are  thus  satisfied  that  our  d  priori  inference,  which  led  us  to  hope  for 
progress,  is  confirmed  by  fact.  Much  that  was  at  one  time  approved  of  is  now 
condenmed  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  righteousness ;  the  importance  of  the 
individual  man  is  recognized ;  goodness  is  in  the  ascendant  among  us,  more  plentiful 
and  more  powerful  than  ever ;  and  how  much  higher  is  the  ideal  of  the  religions  and 
moral  man  thsku  it  was  in  any  previous  age  I  It  may  of  course  be  objected  that  this 
ideal  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily  realized.  What  b  meant  by  speedily  ?  Bemember 
the  striking  phrase  of  Augustine  :  God  has  patience  because  He  is  eternal— jpo^i^fu 
quia  atemui*  We  move  in  no  circle ;  our  movement  is  upward,  although  it  may  be 
zigzag ;  we  are  progressing,  although  it.may  not  be  straight  ahead* 


OREMATioir  AND  THE  BuRUL  SERVICE.  By  BiBHOP  Clausen. — ^Tn  Connection  witii 
the  legalization  of  cremation  in  Denmark,  Dr.  Johannes  Clausen,  Bishop  of  Aarhus, 
has  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  has  been  reprinted,  by 
permission,  in  the  Da/nsk  Kirhetidende,  1898,  No.  2.  The  Bishop  says  that  the  law 
permitting  cremation  opens  one  more  sluice  gate  for  the  stream  of  civilization  which, 
heathen  in  its  origin,  has  forced  its  way  in  over  the  Northern  peoples,  and  now 
threatens  to  overthrow  one  of  their  most  ancient  Church  customs.  For  from  ancient 
Israel  the  Church  of  Christ  has  inherited  the  custom  of  burial,  and  this  custom,  which 
is  hallowed  by  the  Saviour's  own  burial,  has  hitherto  stood  unshaken,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  only  worthy  manner  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  departed  can  be  treated. 
Although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  cremation  will  find  few  supporters  amon^  a  people 
who  are  disposed  to  conservatism,  and  thus  but  little  inclined  to  exchange  old 
customs  for  new  ones,  still  the  Bishop  feels  himself  seriously  prompted  to  make  a 
request  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  that,  where  opportunity  offers,  they  will  guide  the 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and  use  their  influence  in  soch 
a  way  that  the  laity  may  be  encouraged  to  preserve  the  custom  of  burial  among  their 
other  significant  traditions. 

By  the  insertion  in  the  law  of  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  clergy  cannot  be 
compelled  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  casting  ecurth  upon  the  coffin,  or  to  undertake 
any  other  ecclesiastical  function  where  cremation  takes  place,  due  regard  is  had  for 
^he  minister,  who  might  frequently  feel  himself  troubled  in  his  conscience  when 
'Nssisting  at  such  a  funeral.  But  in  consequence  of  this  freedom  from  obligation 
which  the  minister  enjoys,  the  question  arises  whether  he  ought  to  make  use  of  it 
and  excuse  himself  from  all  co-operation ;  pr  whether  it  is  not  possiMe  to  conceive  of 
circumstances  in  which  he  may  feel  himself  obliged,  in  his  conscience,  to  oomplj 
with  the  wishes  of  the  relatives,  but  in  doubt  as  to  the  form  which  such  oo-operaooo 
should  take.  As  it  is  natural  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  deoiston  in  such  circumstances  should  look  for  guidance  from  their  Bishopi 
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Dr.  Clausen  in  falfilment  of  his  official  duty  Inriefly  states  his  views  of  cremation 
ttsell  To  him  this  practice  is  not  only  at  variance  with  natural  feeling,  with  the 
tender  care  which  we  owe  to  the  bodies  of  our  departed,  but  is  also  contrary  to 
ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  rich  symbolism  tliat  attaches  itself  to  burial,  and  has 
found  expression  both  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  hymns  and  sermons.  From 
Christian  dogmatics,  however,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  extract  any  objection  to  it, 
for  in  this  treatment  of  the  dead  nothing  is  found  that  affects  the  Christian  faith  or  ^ 
the  teaching  of  Christianity,  not  even  as  regards  the  belief  in  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  resiurrection  of  the  dead.  If  the  reverse  of  this  could  be  proved,  one  would  reach 
the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  burial  of  the  body  is  a  condition  of  its  rising  again. 
If  this  were  so,  the  whole  army  of  martyrs  and  thouseuids  of  saints  whose  bodies 
have  been  burned  to  ashes  at  the  stake  would  be  shut  out  from  the  glory  of  paradise. 

As  burial,  in  its  Christian  aspect,  thus  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  a  central 
position,  a  departure  from  this  custom  cannot  of  itself  be  branded  as  anti-Christian. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Clausen  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Danish  C]^urch  has  given  up  acts  of  deep  symbolical  significcuice — '*  burial  *' 
through  baptism  (Bom.  vi.  4),  and  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  Supper  (Matt. 
xxvL  26 ;  Acts  iL  42).     On  that  accotmt  it  has  not  lost  in  genuine  Christlikeness, 
and  just  as  little  can  it  withhold  the  Christian  name  from  those  who  may  feel 
themselves  oidled  upon  to  give  up  other  symbolical  acts,  such  as  burial,  unless  it 
has  their  own  open  declaration  that  they  have  done  it  out  of  antipathy  to  Chris- 
tianity  itself.      There    may   be   Christian   men  who  have  become  supporters  of 
cremation   either   because   they  have   allowed   themselves   to  be  overcome  by  a 
certain  morbid  enthusiasm  for  classical  antiquity,  or  are  seized  with  discomfort 
at  the  sight  of  our  churchyards,  where  the  peace  of  the  grave  is  often  disturbed 
after  a  comparatively  short  time.    If  in  circumstances  like  these  the  minister  should 
give  the  mourners  at  such  a  funeral  a  pointblank  refusal  the  consequence  would 
simply  be  that  the  enemies  of  the  national  Church  would  obtain  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity of    directing    their  weapons  against  it  with  increased  vigour.      Unstable 
Christians  may  be  found  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  induced,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  relatives,  or  even  against  their  wishes,  to  leave  instructions  in 
their  wills  that  their  corpses  are  to  be  burned.     Should  the  family,  who  hold  fast  to 
Christianity  with  their  whole  heart,  in  such  a  case  meet  with  a  decided  negative, 
the  minister  would  not  merely  incur   the  responsibility  of  having  deprived  the 
mourners  of  God*s  Word  just  at  the  time  and  place  when  they  stood  most  in  need 
of  it,  but  by  his  absence  he  would  give  them  an  impression  of  un-Christlikenesa 
which  they  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of. 

From  these  considerations  it  foUows,  according  to  Dr.  Clausen*s  thinking,  that 
there  are  undoubtedly  exceptional  occasions  on  which  the  minister  might  feel  himsell 
in  his  conscience  prompted  to  co-operate — in  such  a  case,  for  instance,  where  it  is 
.known  that  the  departed  really  belonged  to  the  Church  and  had  only  been  led  by 
peculiar  ideas,  by  persuasion,  threats,  or  other  influences,  to  cherish  the  thought  of 
having  his  corpse  cremated ;  and  where  refusal  of  the  minister's  co-operation  would  * 
deeply  pain  Christian-minded  relatives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  withhold 
himself  unconditionally  under  all  circumstances  where,  even  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
burial,  he  would  preferably  have  permission  to  remain  away,  for  the  reason  that  the 
person  concerned  was  known,  from  his  own  open  confession,  to  have  placed  himself 
outside  the  pale  of  Christianity. 

As  regmrds  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  co-operate,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  no  ecclesiastical  ceremony  whatever — ^whether  address,  hymi^i 
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or  casting  of  eartli — can  take  place  in  the  buildings  appointed  for  oremation,  the  so- 
called  "Crematoria.**  Such  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  as  may  be  desired  can  only 
be  performed  in  the  churches  or  chapels  belonging  to  the  national  Ghnreh.  From 
the  moment  that  earth  has  been  cast  upon  the  coffin,  in  accordance  with  the  ritoal, 
all  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  minister  mnst  cease.^ 

Lat  Pbeaghino.  By  Pastor  Schepelbbn  (Dcmsk  KirheUdende,  1808,  No.  9-10).— 
The  share  of  the  laity  in  Church  work  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  one  of  the 
burning  questions  in  all  Protestant  countries.  By  lay  work  is  not,  of  course,  meant 
the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  promotion  of  works  of  Christian  charity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  lay  preaching  that  is  here  specially  referred  to.  This  is  a  question 
which  in  Norway,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  Sweden,  is  specially  prominent ;  for 
ever  since  Hans  Nielsen  Hunge  and  his  friends  arose  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  number  of  lay  preachers  there  has  steadily  increased,  and  there  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Norway  a  whole  series  of  Home  Mission  Societies,  with  various  names,  all 
of  which  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  sending  out  lay  preachers.  But  although  the 
matter  has  not  by  any  means  assumed  the  proportions  in  Denmai^c  that  it  has  there, 
we  have  good  cause  for  making  clear  our  position  with  reference  to  the  question. 
The  practice  has  developed  in  Denmark  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
Norway.  Among  us  the  first  lay  preachers  were  also  pious  men  who,  of  their  own 
accord,  and  according  to  time  and  opportunity,  proclaimed  God's  Word  in  all 
simplicity  without  receiving  any  reward,  and  without  having  been  commissioned  to 
do  so  by  any  one.  But  from  the  time  that  the  Home  Mission  Society  was  founded, 
and  took  the  matter  in  hand,  things  have  taken  a  different  turn.  This  society,  as  is 
known,  sends  out  a  host  of  paid  lay  preachers,  and  fixes  for  them  their  sphere  of 
work  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country.  The  question,  therefore,  arises.  How 
are  the  clergy  to  regard  this  matter — ^whether  as  belonging  to  the  things  that  should 
be  opposed,  or  whether  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  healthy  tendency  in  ecclesi- 
astical progress,  which  only  requires  to  be  diverted  into  proper  channels  and  used  in 
legitimate  ways  ? 

It  is  clear  that  if  lay  activity  is  to  receive  ecclesiastical  recognition  it  must  not 
run  counter  to  the  Confession  in  which  the  Church  has  laid  down  its  principles,  nor 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  upon  which  this  Confession  is  based.  As  regards  the  Lutheran 
Confession  the  point  is  touched  upon  in  Article  XIY.,  which  runs  as  follows  : — "  Ik 
ordine  eccUHastico  docent^  quod  nemo  debeat  vn  ecclesia  publice  docere,  aui 
aacramenta  adminUtrare,  nisi  rite  vocatus,*^*  The  meaning  of  this  article  has 
always  been  perfectly  plain,  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  subjected  to  various 
interpretations.  It  has  been  maintained  that  to  teach  puhlice  is  to  teach  on  the 
congregation's  account,  and  that  the  layman  does  not  do  this,  for  when  he  preaches  he 
teaches  only  upon  his  own  account,  and  so  is  not  touched  by  Article  XIV.  Others  have 
laid  stress  upon  the  words  in  ecclesia,  which  they  have  interpreted  as  meaning  the 
church  building,  where  only  the  minister  has  a  right  to  proclaim  the  Word,  whilst  it  is 
free  to  laymen  to  preach  in  other  buildings.  And,  lastly,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
Article  XIY.  does  not  treat  of  the  clerical  profession,  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  that 
is  to  say  of  the  sum  total  of  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  that  in  this  way  rite  vocatns 
may  be  claimed  for  every  one  who  works  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  a  congregation 

^  So  far  only  two  bodies  have  been  cremated  in  Copenhagen.  In  the  one  case,  no  religiooa 
service  of  any  kind  was  performed.  In  the  other,  the  parish  chaplain  was  asked  to  oflSciate, 
but  refused.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  a  dissenting  minister,  who  held  a  service  in  his  church 
and  performed  the  ceremony  of  earth -oastiug,  but  with  a  change  in  the  prescribed  formula.— 
J.  M.  A.  *  Confessio  Augustcenaf  Art.  XIY. 
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with  tiie  approval  of  minister  and  people.  This,  however,  is  an  imtenable  position, 
and  has  been  virtually  refuted  by  men  like  Caspar!  and  Johnsen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Article  is  plain  enough  to  those  who  do  not  merely  wish  to 
pervert  it.  It  says  nothing  about  what  lies  in  the  conception  of  the  priesthood  in 
general ;  it  says  nothing  of  the  right  and  duty  of  witness-bearing  which  belongs  to 
eveiy  Christian,  both  male  and  female  ;  it  says  nothing  of  the  right  of  every  Christian 
to  proclaim  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  own  circle,  whether  large  or  small,  the 
excellences  of  Him  who  called  us  from  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  But  it 
speaks  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word  publicly,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  that  is  a  duty  which  the  Church,  in  accordance  with  the  Lord's  will, 
entrusts  to  particular  persons  who  constitute  the  order  called  ordo  ecclenasUctf^, 
No  one  may  therefore  preach,  baptize,  or  officiate  at  the  Supper  except  those  who 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  to  that  order  only  those  belong  who  are  rite  vocati. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  natural  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that 
according  to  the  Church's  principles  all  lay  preaching  is  objectionable,  and  that 
laymen  may  only  proclaim  the  Word  privately,  that  is,  in  the  circles  into  which  they 
find  entry  through  their  worldly  employments.  However,  the  Church's  own  history 
shows  that  it  does  not  look  upon  this  principle  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  subservient 
to  the  great  principle  that  dominates  all  others  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  words : 
God  willeth  that  cdl  men  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
And  so  it  is  the  practice  in  the  whole  Church  that,  although  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  properly  belongs  to  the  ordo  ecclcsiaslictiSf  there  are  nevertheless 
circumstances  in  which  a  layman  may  administer  the  Sacraments  with  full  Christian 
and  ecclesiastical  sanction.  And  what  applies  to  the  Sacraments  must  abo  apply  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Word.  Even  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  places  a  deep  gulf 
between  priest  and  people,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  *'  Eulturkampf  "  in  Germany, 
incited  congregations  to  provide  each  other  with  the  means  of  grace  rather  than 
recognize  priests  who  were  not  in  the  Papal  sense  rite  vocati.  From  this  it  follows 
that  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  may 
be  entrusted  to  laymen,  that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  set  aside  when 
the  great  principle  just  enunciated  renders  it  necessary.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
intended  that  the  clerical  office  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  but  merely  that 
there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  lay  preaching  may  be  desirable — yea,  even 
necessary,  as  a  support  to  the  office. 

The  question  thus  remains.  When  may  such  circumstances  be  said  to  exist? 
Naturally,  there  is  room  for  great  differences  of  opinion  here.  There  are  some  who 
will  never  see  any  great  need  for  departing  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law ;  and 
there  are  others  who  will  purposely  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  lay  preaching.  But, 
after  all,  the  pressing  question  really  is,  whether  or  not  the  activity  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society,  in  training  and  sending  out  lay  preachers,  is  justifiable  under  a 
•ound  construction  of  Church  law. 

To  simplify  the  matter,  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  our  Church  is  a 
national  Church,  which  comprehends  within  it  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It 
has  thus  undertaken  the  duty,  not  merely  of  strengthening  the  living,  but  of 
quickening  the  dead ;  the  duty  of  seeking  to  permeate  the  whole  population  with 
the  Word  of  God  in  such  a  way  that,  if  the  people  harden  not  their  hearts,  they  will 
be  turned  from  a  dead  mass  into  a  living  community.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  necessary  that,  not  merely  those  who  are  willing  to  come  and  hear  should 
be  reached,  but  also  those  who  persist  in  standing  by  the  hedges  and  highwa5r8« 
It  is  here  that  the  clerical  office,  if  not  exactly  powerless,  at  least  stands  in  great 
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Deed  of  help ;  and  it  follows,  as  a  naiaral  consequence,  that  use  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  gifts  of  grace,  even  in  the  direction  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  which 
are  midoubtedly  to  be  found  among  many  of  the  Church's  lay  members.  The 
Church  ought  to  take  into  its  service  men  who  feel  called  of  the  Spirit  to  cany 
the  Word  into  circles  whore  the  clergyman  can  seldom  or  never  penetrate. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  method  followed  by  the  Home  Mission 
Society  during  a  long  series  of  years  of  sending  out  itinerant  preachers  is  fraught 
with  serious  dangers,  partly  to  the  persons  themselves,  and  partly  to  the  community. 
As  the  Society  pays  its  missionaries,  they  are  thereby  called  away  from  their  proper 
vocations,  and  thus  easily  drift  into  a  life  of  intellectual  sloth,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
injurious  to  their  Christian  growth,  inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  to  talk  themselves 
empty  by  perpetually  delivering  the  same  addresses,  as  well  as  to  fall  into  habits  of 
intellectual  arrogance,  because  they  lack  the  humbling  discipline  which  lies  in  having 
a  limited  sphere  of  labour.  But  there  is  also  a  danger  to  the  conunimity,  such  as  has 
already  happened  in  Sweden,  where  in  many  country  towns  mission-houses  have  been 
erected  dose  to  the  churches,  and  while  the  parish  ministers  hold  divine  service  in  the 
churches,  meetings  are  at  the  same  time  being  held  in  the  mission-houses.  Complaint 
is  also  made  that  in  many  cases  the  missionaries  do  not  work  harmoniously  with  the 
clergy,  but  rather  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  them,  and  to  minimize  their  influence  in  their  own  localities. 

Still,  there  are  many  signs  that  the  conununity  is  ready  to  change  from  a  state 
of  passivity  to  one  of  activity,  and  a  welcome  should  be  extended  to  every  believing 
layman  who  is  willing  to  offer  his  help  towards  this  end.  The  clergy  should  pray  to 
God  for  grace  to  enable  them  to  recognize  with  humility  that  they  alone  are  not  in  a 
position  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  them  in  a  national  Church, 
and  especiaUy  in  large  and  populous  parishes.  But  it  is  steady  help  that  is  wanted  in 
congregations,  and  not  lay  evangelists,  who  at  long  intervals  will  come  and  hold 
religious  meetings,  and  unmediately  thereafter  disappear  like  shooting  stars.  Perhaps 
the  best  solution  of  the  matter  would  be  an  order  of  deacons  connected  with  the 
congregations  themselves,  who  would  act  as  fellow-workers  with  the  minister  even  as 
far  as  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  prescribed  districts.  And  some  such  organiza- 
tion as  the  Home  Mission  Society  might  train  capable  men  for  the  supply  of  parishes 
where  they  could  not  be  found,  and  where  the  minister  wanted  them.  In  that  way 
the  itinerant  life,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  success  of  lay  activity 
•would  ceaee.  The  deacon  would  receive  a  fixed  sphere  of  work,  where  he  would 
himself  be  known,  and  where  he  would  come  to  know  the  people ;  and  if  the  right 
spirit  were  cultivated  by  both  minister  and  deacon  their  united  labours  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  noh  blessing. 
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THROUGH  CHRIST  TO  GOD :  A  Study  in  Scientific  Theology.     By  Josepb 
Agar  Beet,  D.D.    Hodder  k  Stoughton,  London. 

''^Tms  volume  deals  with  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,"  such  is 
Dr.  Beet's  brief  description  of  the  book  before  us.  He  has  the  purpose  of  giving  us 
three  other  volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  set  forth  The  New  Life  in  Chriatf  **  or 
the  Gk>8pel  as  a  power  working  in  and  transforming  the  heart  of  man  ** ;  another  will 
deal  with  The  Chwch  of  Christy  and  give  "  an  account  of  the  collective  spiritual  life 
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of  ibe  servants  of  Christ " ;  and  still  another  will  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  ilie  last 
iking$,  "the  final  and  glorious  consummation  of  the  spiritual  work  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  by  Christ  and  in  Christ."  It  is  a  great  and  worthy  aim,  and  we  hope 
that  Dr.  Beet  will  be  able  to  accomplish  it. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Beet  has  in  hand  deserves 
the  deepest  study.  It  sets  forth  his  view  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gk>spel. 
It  describes  the  relation  of  the  historic  revelation  given  to  man  in  Christ  to  natural 
theology.  It  sets  forth  in  luminous  order  what  preparation  is  needed  and  what 
sciences  are  required  for  a  due  and  adequate  study  of  theology.  It  points  out  also 
that  for  the  study  of  any  science  **  there  must  be  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
&ct6  on  which  the  science  rests."  A  theologian  most  be  able  to  use  all  the  results  of 
science ;  but,  above  all,  he  must  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  facts.  These  things 
are,  however,  mainly  preliminary  to  the  main  part  of  Dr.  Beet*s  work.  From  them 
he  passes  to  the  description  of  the  historic  revelation  given  to  man  in  Christ.  Under 
the  four  general  heads  of  "  Justification  througji  Faith,"  "  The  Death  of  Christ," 
"The  Son  of  God,"  "The  Besurrection  of  Christ,"  he  has  given  us  a  luminous 
account  of  the  main  facts  and  principles  of  the  revelation  embodied  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Looking  at  the  book  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  our  time,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
it  ?  It  is  a  common  nhrase  to  say  that  ours  is  a  time  of  unrest,  when  all  beliefs, 
institutions,  and  principles  are  being  tried,  sifted,  and  have  to  justify  their  existence. 
Every  historical  document  is  being  subjected  to  historical  criticism.  Every  belief  is 
being  looked  at  in  the  light  of  its  possible  origin  and  subsequent  history,  and  its 
truth  and  value  weighed,  and  perhaps  fotmd  wanting.  Religion  itself  is  being  tried, 
and  questions  regarding  it  are  being  asked  which  were  never  asked  before.  Have  we 
any  warrant  for  our  religious  belief  ?  Is  it  from  first  to  last  an  illusion  ?  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says.  If  we  can  vindicate  the  truth  of  religion  and  its  corre* 
spondence  with  reality,  what  have  we  to  say  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  great 
claim  ?  In  these  days  of  "  evolution,"  when,  try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  keep  ourselves 
irom  thinking  in  terms  of  "  evolution,"  what  are  we  to  say  regarding  the  claim  of 
Christianity  ?  Broadly  stated,  the  claim  of  Christianity  is  that  at  a  certain  time  in 
the  history  of  this  world  a  Person  appeared,  whose  life  and  teaching  are  to  be  the 
norm  and  type  of  what  human  life  and  conduct  ought  everywhere  and  for  all  time  to  be, 
and  that  certain  docimients  are  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners  for  all  time.  It 
is  a  stupendous  claim ;  can  it  be  made  good  ?  There  are  of  course  other  claims  and 
other  aspects  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  the  main  question  for  ua  is  the  one  we 
have  asked^  Have  we  good  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ  are  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  all  men  in  every  age  of  the  world's  history  ? 
Are  the  Scriptures  a  sufficient  and  adequate  rule  of  faith  and  life?  We  look  at 
Br.  Beet's  book  in  this  light,  and  we  ask.  Has  he  given  us  reasons  for  answering  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  ? 

We  think  so.  The  question  seems  ever  present  to  his  mind.  In  his  "Pre- 
Mminaries"  he  shows  that  the  visible  reveals  the  invisible,  and  that  the  Maker 
must  be  greater  than  all  He  has  made,  that  nature  educates  man,  and  that  nature 
reveals  a  personal  God.  The  Maker  of  nature  is  living  and  rational ;  He  is  also 
moral,  for  nature  develops  moral  qualities.  But  there  is  also  in  maji  a  sense  of 
demerit,  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  conviction  of  retribution,  a  far  need  of  pardon  and 
liberation.  With  great  brevity,  Dr.  Beet  seeks  to  make  good  these  propositions.  In 
reading  over  these  chapters  we  now  and  then  desire  a  fuller  treatment,  and  sometimeft 
ve  might  wish  that  the  matter  was  put  in  a  somewhat  different  way ;  but  on  the 
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whole  Dr.  Beet  has  etated  the  matter  clearly,  and  supported  it  by  8ix£Scient  evidence. 
Taking  these  with  him,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christianity  and  Christ,  the  Christiao 
docmnent,  and  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  dne  to  the  personal 
inflnenoe  of  Christ,  and  "  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  He  has  saved  our  raoe  from 
the  ruin  into  which  it  was  hopelessly  sinking,  and  has  turned  back  the  course  of 
human  history  into  a  new  path  of  progress  and  prosperity.**  The  appeal  is  to  history, 
and  the  answer  of  history  is  given  by  a  description  of  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
Christian  nations,  and  their  sustained  progress.  It  is  a  vahd  argument,  and  it  is  set 
forth  with  force  and  feUcity  by  Dr.  Beet.  The  verdict  of  history  is  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ.  He  set  forth  a  lofty  moral  ideal,  and 
embodied  it  in  His  own  life. 

But  lofty  moral  teaching  and  a  perfect  moral  life  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  meet  the  deep  spiritual  needs  of  man. 

"  The  lofty  teaching  and  example  of  Christ  make  ns  feel  how  far  and  bow  inexciiRa\>ly  ve 
have  fallen  below  the  ideal  to  which  wg  ought  to  have  risen,  and  we  shrink  froni  the  light 
which,  with  increasing  clearness,  reveals  our  own  deep  sin.  £ven  the  eflorts  after  anieuilment, 
prompted  by  thb  sense  of  guilt,  do  Uttle  more  than  reveal  our  moral  powerlessness.  We  lie 
condemned  and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  living  Pattern,  which  we  find  ourselves  unable 
toimiUte"(p.  63). 

This  statement  may  be  said  to  form  the  transition  from  the  "  Preliminaries"  to 
the  main  portion  of  the  book.  To  follow  Dr.  Beet's  argument  fb  all  its  fulness  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  our  limit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  a  statement  of  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  clear,  and  full,  and  scientific,  as  to  what  Christ  has  done  for 
sinful  men.  It  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament  that  God  receives  into  His  favour 
all  who  believe  the  good  news  announced  by  Christ.  Such,  briefly,  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  argmnent  and  investigation  which  Dr.  Beet  has  conducted  in  the  second 
part  of  his  volume.  But  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  consistent  with  eternal  justice  ? 
This  is  uiswered  by  Dr.  Beet  in  that  part  of  his  book  which  deals  with  the  Scripture 
teaching  regarding  the  death  of  Christ.  We  shall  give  Dr.  Beet*s  summary  of  the 
results  attained  in  this  part : — 

"  When  we  accepted  Christ's  teaching  that  He  was  about  die  in  order  to  obtain  fbr  men 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  we  at  once  asked.  Wherein  lay  the  need  for  this  costly  and  mysteiioos 
means  of  forgiveness  ?  This  question  Paul  answers  by  asserting  that  God  gave  Christ  to  die  id 
order  to  harmonize  with  His  own  justice  the  justification  of  believers.  This  answer  we  foDDtl 
to  be  the  only  conceivable  explanation  of  abundant  teaching  which  we  have  traced  to  the  liju 
of  Christ ;  and  we  found  it  to  be  in  agreement  with  what  we  know  about  God*8  moral  go?eru 
ment  of  the  world.  If  therefore  we  accept  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  New  Testaroeat 
about  the  death  of  Christ,  we  shall  accept  this  explanation  of  it ;  and  although  it  presenti 
difficulties  we  could  not  altogether  unravel,  these  difficulties  were  somewhat  lessened  by  our 
study  of  the  New  Testament  about  the  original  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  niankhid  and  the 
eternal  law  of  righteousness.  Moreover,  those,  difficulties  did  not  weaken  the  documentary 
eridcnce,  that  in  its  broad  outlines  the  teaching  of  Paul  came  from  the  Light  of  the  World" 
p.  218). 

When  this  result  is  established  as  the  undoubted  teaching  of  Scrtptore ;  when  we 
are  sure  that  Christ  has  stated  that  by  His  life  and  death  He  has  brought  salvation 
unto  men,  the  further  question  inevitably  rises,  "  Who  is  the  one  Man  whose  death  is 
life  of  all  who  accept  the  salvation  offered  by  Him  ?  Who  and  what  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  "  The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  beautiful  and  soientifio 
presentation  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  the  Christ,  which 
is  contained  in  the  fourth  part  of  Dr.  Beet*s  volume.  The  statement  is  very  cour 
densed,  yet  very  complete,  and  we  rise  from  its  perusal  with  the  conviction  that 
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boQi  the  teodiin^  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  onanimoiis  belief  of  the  Soriptnres  is 
tlai  Jesua  of  l^&zajretb  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  there 
are  Tarying  types  of  reli^ous  thou^t  and  expression.  But,  as  Dr.  Beet  has  shown, 
these  dififerences  only  serre  to  throw  into  more  conspicnons  prominence  the  one 
definite  and  li&rmomous  conception  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  of  His  relation 
to  Qod,  w^hicli  -onderlies  these  documents  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  teaching 
ol  the  New  Testament  and  the  belief  of  the  Churches  be  true,  then  the  facts  of 
iiH)dem  Cbristeiidoin  can  be  explained,  but  not  otherwise. 

Finally  -we   liave  a  statement  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Besurrection 
^  Christ.      It  is  mrell  done,  and  Dr.  Beet  has  in  view  aU  that  has  been  written  on 
Uie  subject.        One  of    the  finest  chapters  in  the  book  is  the  chapter  which  deals 
'^Hth  objections  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.     *'The  origin  of  life  is  as  much 
and  as  little  a  miracle  as  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ.    Each  event  differs  altogether 
60m  all  earlier  phenomena ;  each  of  them  is  incapable  of  explanation  by  the  known 
kscee^  previously  at  -work ;   and  consequently  each  reveals  tiie  operation  of  a  force 
or  Power  Hi^ber  than  these  earlier  forces."    But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.      'We  may  ask,  What  is  the  value  of  Dr.  Beet*s  argument  ?    What  force 
and  relevancy  lias  it  at  the  present  time?      One  great  merit  which  the  argument 
iias  is  tliat  it  makes    but  few  assumptions.    It  deals  largely  with  facts.    It  does 
not  assume  anything  further  about  the  New  Testament  documents  than  this :  they 
are  historical   documents  produced  at  a  certain  period  of  the  world's  history,  and 
that   tiiey   record    certain    events  which  really  happened,  and  certain  beliefs  which 
"m^r^  really  held  by  living  men.    But  these  events  and  beliefs  are  related  in  certain 
definite   ^virays  to  the  world,  to  God,  and  to  man.    They  happened  after  preparation 
-was    made  for  them  ;   they  continue  to  be  operative  to  this  hour.    They  are  related 
also  V>  the  -whole  nature  of  msku,  and  satisfy  his  deepest  needs.     They  are  congruous 
also     -vri4h    all  that  men  have  learnt  of  the  world,  and  agree  with  mcui's  highest 
tihooght    about  God,  as  shown  by  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  tune.    So  Dr.  Beet's 
argument  comes  in  the  end  to  this :  history  shows  that  at  one  time  a  Person  lived 
mud.  died  and  rose  a^srain  from  the  dead,  who  lived  a  perfect  life,  spake  as  never  man 
S  taught  a  perfect  morality,  and  embodied  it  in  His  life ;  who  lived  for  others 
died  to  bring  salvation  for  other  people.    What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  Him  ? 
Se  has  taught  men  and  enabled  them  to  live  a  certain  kind  of  life,  and  to-day  His 
nsnir  is  a  source  of  power  and  consolation  to  many  millions.     An  argument  which 
teA  emhodied  truths  like  these,  given  them  a  scientific  aspect,  and  set  them  forth  with 
"Vnt  few  assumptionSy  is  surely  of  the  most  cogent  kind. 

Jambs  Ivebagh,  D.D* 

CH£    GOSPEIi    OF    LIFE.     By  B.  P.  Westcott,  D.D.,  Bishop    of   Durham, 

Macmillftn  h  Co. 
^Chbxstiah  Phiix>80PHT  ** — ^thus  wrote  Dr.  Westcott  thhrty  years  ago— "may  be  in 
sense  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  first 
Jjrineiples  from  revelation,  and  not  from  simple  reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true 
f^Uo&opby  of  Christianity  which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these,  by  their  form, 
^fteff*  substance,  and   their  consequences,  meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all 
>.     The  exposition  of  such  a  Philosophy  would  be  the  work  of  a  modem  Origen.*'* 
•  hook  before  u*  i»  oonoeraed  with  this  great  subject.    No  such  design  is  explicitly 
Hsied    indeed    the   preface,  and  the  sub-title  merely  describes  the  volume  as  con- 
'  Wninc'  "thooirhts  introductory  to  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine" ;  but  nevertheless 
»  JHctianct'nf  ^f  ^  Bife/«,  Art  "Philosophy,"  sub.  fin.  p.  858. 
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we  think  tiiat  most  readers  will  reoognize  here  the  main  featores  of  the  argnmenl 
indicated  in  the  passage  that  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  Thi  Gotpel 
of  Life  supplies  a  long-felt  want  in  apologetic  literature.  Directly  oontroveroal 
treatises  in  defence  of  Christianitj  have,  no  doubt,  a  use  in  their  place,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  exposure  of  erroneous  reasoning  is  ever  half  so  effective  as  a 
positive  presentation  of  the  truth.  There  is  a  "  sweet  reasonableness  '*  about  troth 
which  commends  itself  to  a  candid  mind.  And,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  books  on  Christian  doctrine  have  had  so  great 
an  influence.  People  are  tired  of  controversy ;  controversy  about  religious  matters 
must  be  distasteful  to  a  religious  man ;  one  shrinks  from  the  incessant  application  of 
negative  tests  to  one's  most  sacred  beliefs.  But  in  the  importekut  and  weighty 
volume  before  us,  as  in  former  volumes  from  the  same  pen,  controversy  is  sparingly 
introduced.  Its  method  is  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  synthetical  rather 
than  analytical ;  and  its  object  (if  we  interpret  aright  the  drift  of  the  book)  is  not 
so  much  to  expose  the  imperfection  of  other  explanations  of  the  riddle  of  the 
universe,  as  to  show  that  the  Christian  philosopher  has  an  explanation  to  offer  which 
may  fairly  claim  that  it  is  justified  not  only  by  logic  but  by  life. 

To  begin  with,  we  see  that  "  the  world  is  not  clear  or  intelligible  **  (p.  xviii.),  hnt 
that  at  every  point  we  meet  with  problems  which  we  cannot  solve.  In  particular,  we 
find  "  that  as  men  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  recognize  three  final  existences  which 
sum  up  for  us  all  being,  self,  the  world,  and  Orod  **  (p.  2),  and  that  "  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  reflect  upon  any  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  CMst,  we  are  beset  by 
speculative  difficulties  and  contradictions  '*  (p.  9).  These  problems  are  not  in  any 
sense  introduced  by  Christianity ;  they  are  part  of  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  the 
human  race — they  are  unavoidable.  The  assumption  of  these  three  Ideas  is  (as 
Kant  has  shown)  a  necessary  condition  of  all  progress  in  speculation,  of  all  hopeful- 
ness  in  practice.  But  the  existence  of  corresponding  objects  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
susceptible  of  proof ;  it  is  a  datum  of  faith,  which  is  a  necessity  for  natural  science 
no  less  than  for  theology.  We  caimot  suppose  that  our  instincts  are  here  playing 
us  false,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  ourselves  to  permanent  intellectual 
confusion. 

The  argument  of  chapter  L,  in  short,  **  On  the  Problems  of  Life  "  is,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  strikingly  analogous  to  the  argiunent  of  Kant  in  his  ^unous  onslaoght 
on  dogmatism.  The  recognition  of  the  self  as  the  unifying  centre  of  knowledge,  the 
conflict  of  the  anfltnomies  which  bewilder  us  when  we  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  things, 
the  failure  of  intellectual  proof  to  establish  the  existence  of  Gk)d,  these  thoughts  are 
familiar  to  aU  students  of  the  criticcd  philosophy.  And  the  Bishop  holds  (practically) 
that  Kant  has  made  out  his  case  with  reference  to  the  last  point.  *'  The  *proofe* 
again  which  are  derived  from  the  observation  of  design,  of  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  or  from  the  dictates  of  conscience,  make  man  and  man's  ways  of  thinking 
measures  of  bH  being  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  justified.  Nor  would  they  lead 
to  an  adequate  conclusion.  The  Being  to  which  they  guide  us  is  less  than  the  Being 
for  Whom  we  look  and  in  Whom  we  trust "  (p.  85). 

Here  Kant's  two  objections  to  the  design  argument  are  virtually  reproduced, 
and  a  further  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  argument  from  0(Hi8cienoe, 
which  Kant  regarded  as  adequate  in  its  own  sphere.  It  would  be  quite  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  in  a  book  like  The  Gospel  of  Life,  which  is  the  outcome  of  years  of 
reflection,  every  part  of  the  scaffolding  on  which  the  structure  rests  should  be 
exhibited ;  and  yet  one  feels  tiiat  here  a  fuller  statement  would  be  welcome.  If  the 
assage  we  have  quoted  be,  however,  brought  into  connection  with  the  discussion  on 
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IP*  202  ff.,  he  drifb   l>eooixie8  plainer.    For  there  it  is  pointed  oat  tliat  the  formal 

ifinlidity  whicli   is    found  in  the  sO'Called  "  proofs  "  offered  by  theologians  for  the 

Beng  oi  God  also  l>osets  any  proof  we  can  prodnce  for  the  existence  of  other  finite 

minds.    And  ^lis,  -vre  take  it,  ia  the  point  at  which  Bishop  Westcott  parts  company 

m&  Kant.    For  ^wlrile  Kant,  as  we  have  said,  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with 

the  BUi>tement  of  -ibe  case  on  p.  85,  he  would  not  have  admitted  the  validity  of  the 

hnther  poaitioii  taken  up  on  p.  202.    We  have  called  attention  to  this  matter  because 

ve  think  that  the  earlier  passage  may  very  easily  be  misunderstood,  if  not  read  in  the 

Ught  of  the  later.      Its  language  would,  as  it  seems,  be  consistent  with  the  belief  that 

tfaere  is  some  peculiar  inconsequence  in  the  arguments  by  which  the  existence  and 

action  of  a;apreixie  min  1  are  justified  to  faith.    *'  We  can  know  that  only,"  it  is  said, 

"which  falls  %gjithw  the  range  of  our  minds'*  (p.  85).    But  then  "it  is  true  that  in 

themselves  men  and  the  world  are  as  truly  unknowable  as  God  *'  (p.  208) ;   there 

k  no  peculiar  inconsequence  in  the  customary  reasonings  of  apologists  for  Theism. 

More   important,  perhaps,  to  observe  is  the  method  by  which  the  Bishop  evades 

(he  force  of   Kant's  destructive  criticism.    "The  conclusions,"  as  to  the  existence 

of  God,  **  are   not   formally  valid,  but  we  do  violence  to  our  nature  if  we  do  not 

accept  them*'  (p.  292).     This  is  an  application  of  a  more  general  principle,  frequently  ' 

appealed  to  throughout  the  volume  that  "  human  desire  includes  potentially  the 

;  proxniae  of  satisfaction  **  (p.  xix.).    In  the  phraseology  of  the  medieeval  theologians, 

■  matutToXe  desiderium  non  potest  esse  vncmej  and  hence  we  cannot  believe  that  the 

three  xiltimate  Ideas  of  reason — Self,  the  World,  God — merely  mock  us  with  the 

semblance  of  reality.    "  We  trust  that  the  system  of  the  world  answers  to  Truth, 

and  tliat  the  desire  of  the  race  is,  in  its  highest  form  as  in  each  partial  form,  a  promise 

of  fulfilment  '*  (p.  41) ;  or,  as  the  same  thought  may  be  presented  from  another  point 

of  ^viemr,  '*  If  the  power  to  know  God  exists  in  man,  such  an  endowment  contains  the 

parovnise  that  it  wUl  not  be  left  idle  "  (p.  286).    This  famous  axiom,  adopted  by  two 

■ocH  different  writers  as  Hooker  and  Coleridge,  is  thus  erected  into  a  principle  on 

whicH  a  great  superstructure  can  be  raised. 

^^e  must  sketch  more  rapidly  the  valuable  chapter  on  "the  conditions  under 
wfaicH  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  must  be  sought."  It  is  pointed  out 
liiat  every  class  of  science  deals  with  a  distinct  class  of  facts,  and  has  its  own 
db&ict  method.  This  is  the  more  important  to '  insist  on  as  '*  there  is  a  grow- 
As^  danger  lest  all  facte  should  be  forced  into  one  category,  lest  one  method  of 
Sbrestigation  should  be  armed  with  an  absolute  despotism,  lest  one  verifying 
tost  should  be  transformed  into  a  universal  necessity  "  (p.  66).  Now,  the  funda- 
meixU  facts  ol  theology  are  the  ^^teta  through  which  the  Christian  revelation  is 
^▼en  (p.  80} ;  they  are  indeed  the  substance  rather  than  the  proof  of  revelation  (p.  206). 
[  just  as  moral  facts,  though  they  have  a  side  which  appeals  to  sense,  can  only 
W  properly  grasped  by  a  moral  faculty,  so  these  spiritual  facts  will  require  a  spiritual 
Aeoity  for  their  fuU  apprehension.  "  The  proof  of  Bevelation  is  then  primarily 
^M^umAl ''  (p.  88) ;  its  proper  test  is  the  test  of  life,  and  not  only  of  logic. 

In  order  to  see  the  full  force  of  the  Christian  answer  to  these  hard  questions 
^^aeb  experience  forces  upon  our  notice,  the  examination  of  the  pre-Christian  answers 
J  study*  For  from  them  we  shall  gather  at  least  some  idea  of  what  the  devout 
L  instinctively  seeks  when  driven  to  speculate  on  the  mysteries  of  life.  It  is  not 
L^M^^  ^ve  A  definition  of  religion  which  shall  not  be  either  too  vague  or  too  confined, 
F^we  do  not  f©«l  that  Bishop  Westcott's  definition  will  be  readily  understood  apart 
^^^  -X-  context,  bnt  it  is  necessary  to  quote  it  in  full.  "  Prom  one  side,  then, 
^^  mAT  be  defined  to  be  the  active  expression  of  that  element  in  man,  or  rathert 
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perhaps,  of  his  whde  being  more  or  less  concordantly  united,  by  wliioh  he  sbiTes  to 
realize  a  harmony  in  all  things ;  and,  from  the  other  side,  a  religion  is  that  view  of  all 
things  which  corresponds  under  particular  circumstances  with  his  nature  as  con- 
stituted to  seek  after  this  harmony  **  (p.  97).  Thus  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  religious 
wants  we  require  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  ''which  shall  bring  into  a 
harmonious  relation  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
the  conflicting  elements  of  our  personal  nature.'*  We  can  see  from  the  records  of 
history  that  eeMsh  group  of  nations  has  had  its  own  characteristic  element  to  contribute 
to  this  solution,  and  the  history  of  ancient  religions  is  a  history  of  the  world's  manifc^ 
preparation  for  Christ.  And  (here  agreeing  with  Justin  Martyr,  jDwU.  §  121,  as  well  as 
with  Clement  of  Alexandria)  the  Bishop  of  Durhmn  finds  in  Beut.  iv.  19  a  recognitioa 
of  the  office  of  even  heathen  nations  in  fulfilling  the  counsels  of  God  :  '*  Even  ali^n 
and  failse  beliefs  are  presented  as  part  of  the  divine  ordering  of  humanity  "  (p.  114). 
One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  book  before  us  is  taken  up  with  a  ooncise  and  j 
carefuUy  weighed  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  religions  of  India  and  of  { 
China.  To  appreciate  with  justice  this  part  of  the  volume  would  require  a  prolonged  ' 
study  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East ;  but  every  student  will  find  it  full  of  interest  i 
Bnd  of  suggestiveness.  } 

The  presuppositions  of  the  Christian  solution  are  set  down  as  threefold :  (1)  that       j 
the  world  was  made  by  God  ;  (2)  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  and  (8)       ^ 
that  man,  by  self-assertion,  has  broken  his  rightful  connezicm  with  God  (p.  183).       \ 
These  presuppositions  which  are  set  down  in  Scripture  '*  receive  the  amplest  justifica- 
tion in  life,"  but  they  do  not,  of  course,  clear  away  all  difficulties.    As  Butler  taught       | 
us  long  ago,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  all  difficulties  removed ;  all  we  can  ask  for  is 
an  intelligible  answer  to  our  questionings  which  shall  really  satisfy  them  while  not 
labouring  under  any  greater  intellectual  difficulties  than  the  counter  answers  which 
suggest  themselves.    But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  read  difficulties  into  the  record 
which  are  not  there  already,  and  to  remember  that ''  the  record  of  the  Creation  and  of 
the  Fall  is  first  apprehended  in  its  full  significance  when  it  is  studied  as  a  revelation 

of  spiritual  mysteries,  and  not  as  a  realistic  narrative  "  (p.  196) *'  For  the 

most  part  the  facts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  are  apprehended  individuaUy  through 
feeling  and  experience.  This  individual  witness  is  enough  for  the  guidance  of  life  " 
(p.  198).  We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  miracles  in 
(^aptervii.,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  two  propositions  are  regarded  aa 
cardinal  in  this  connexion  (p.  211) :  (1)  that  the  idea  of  a  miracle  assumes  the  existence 
of  the  spiritual  being  to  whom  it  is  referred,  a  point  forcibly  emphasized  by  Dr.  Mozley 
in  his  Ba/nvpUm  Lectwres;  and  (2)  that  our  antecedent  conception  of  the  character  of 
the  being  will  decide  the  assignment  of  any  particular  fact  to  his  agency.  Miraeula 
Hne  doctrina  nihil  vcUent.  The  development  of  the  important  principle  that  miracles 
are  treated  in  Scripture  as  B*ii*ordinate  to  faith  in  God  (p.  212)  is  most  instructive ; 
and  furnishes  a  valuable  supplement  to  Dr.  Mozley's  famous  essay  on  the  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith  in  his  Buling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages. 

The  only  other  thought  to  which  we  can  here  call  attention  is  probably  the 
most  far-reaching  in  the  volume,  as  its  subject  is  the  deepest  in  theology.  Dr. 
Westcott  had  already  reminded  us,  in  his  dissertation  on  The  Qospel  of  Creaium, 
that  the  doctrine  that  the  Incarnation  was  dependent'  on  the  Fall  was  neither 
certainly  Scriptural  nor  universally  held  by  Christian  antiquity.  This  he  tells  us 
again  (p.  253),  "The  first  Gospel  lies  in  the  record  of  Creation.  It  was  given  before 
the  Fall,  and  not  after  the  Fall.  The  Divine  counsel  of  the  union  of  God  with  man 
cealized  in  the  Incarnation  is  the  foundation  of  Eevolation.    The  poverty  and  sorrow 
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and  pasdon  of  Chrlsl  were  due  to  nn,  but  we  dare  not  suppose  that  the  con- 
summation  ol  the  destiny  of  humanity  was  due  to  such  a  cause." 

The  difiference  between  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Incarnation  and  pagan  legends 
00  the  same  subject  is  thus  marked  out :  '*  There  had  been  fabled  apotheoses  in  which 
heroes  had  laid  aside  their  dress  of  mortality,  and  gained  entrance  into  the  family  of 
heaven.  But  the  assumption  of  humanity,  not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever,  by  the  Word 
who  is  Godt  was  a  truth  undreamt  of  till  it  was  realised  "  (p.  252).  And  the  bearing 
of  the  Uieories  popularly  associated  with  the  term  evolution,  the  theory  of  the 
continuity  pervading  nature,  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
expounded  in  these  pregnant  words :  "  The  body  of  man  is  bound,  how  closely  we  are 
siowly  coming  to  know,  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  assumption  of  this 
body  of  flesh  by  the  Son  of  God  offers  therefore  the  thought  of  larger  issues  of  the 
Incarnation  than  we  can  apprehend  at  first.  In  this  respect  the  message  of 
Christianity  corresponds  with  the  earliest  teaching  of  Genesis  on  the  Creation  and 
tiie  Fall"  (p,  241). 

We  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  varied  contents  ol 
this  remarkable  volume.  To  give  a  satisfactory  critical  estimate  of  a  book  in  which 
judgments  are  expressed  on  so  many  difficult  topics  would  tax  the  powers  of  a 
student  at  once  of  comparative  religion,  of  philosophy,  and  of  Christian  doctrine ;  we 
can  only  say  that  we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  oontributions  to 
the  philosophy  of  religion  that  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 

J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D. 

THE    QUESTION    OP   QUESTIONS.     By  Samcbl   Wainwright,   D.D.    James 
Kisbet  k  Co.,  21,  Berners  Street     1892. 

This  is  another  work  of  Christian  Apology.  The  question  of  questions  which  the 
writer  sets  himself  to  discuss  is,  *'  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  " ;  and  in  a  heavy  volume 
of  over  three  hundred  pages  he  proceeds  to  defend  his  position  against  Jews,  Arians, 
8emi-Arians,  Socinians,  Unitarians,  Agnostics,  and,  with  lofty  contempt,  the  school 
d  the  Higher  Criticism. 

The  volume  is  the  outcome  of  two  series  of  Advent  addresses  delivered  in  the 
tuthor^s  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Clapham  Park,  the  congregation  of  which  will 
perhaps  welcome  its  appearance.  But  for  the  world  outside  the  book  has  no 
interest  or  value.  There  is  nothing  original  in  the  arguments  employed,  and  the 
writer's  style  will  not  attract  thoughtful  readers.  It  abounds  largely  in  quotations, 
sud  in  quotations  of  such  abnormal  length  as  sometimes  to  extend  to  almost  entire 
chapters.  In  chapter  x.,  which  consists  of  nine  pages,  almost  eight  are  devoted  to 
other  people's  writings,  while  a  quotation  from  Pdre  Hyacinthe  occupies  four  pages  of 
chapter  xii.,  and  four  pages  of  chapter  xix.  are  filled  with  an  extract  from  the 
Conversations  of  Napoleon, 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Wainwright's  style  of  controversy  we  will  select  the  open, 
ing  passage  of  chapter  vi.,  which  is  entitled,  '*  Betrayed  t  with  a  Kiss."  It  is  qaite 
*aperfluou8  to  say  that  the  Higher  Critics  are  referred  to.  **  As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning  so  it  is  now,"  says  Dr.  Wainwright :  "  Christ  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  His 
friends,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  '  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
fiprit  of  Prophecy ' ;  for  *  to  Him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness.'  All  the  prophets : 
£oocb,  the  earliest ;  Moses,  the  greatest.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture.  But  the  '  Higher  Criticism '  is  better  informed.  There  never  was  a  Moses, 
^e  Pentateuch  ?  Yes,  of  course,  you  think  so  naturally ;  but  you  are  wrong.  Tho 
Higher  Criticism  has  settled  that*    The  Pentateuch  is  the  patchwork  product  of  « 
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later  age ;  a  forgery  palmed  ofTupon  the  pious  Josiah.**  This  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  sneering  style  of  Dr.  Wainwrlght,  who  goes  on  to  say,  with  insolent  audacity, 
that  in  reply  to  a  certain  question  the  Higher  Critics  give  **  an  answer  that  subverts 
Christianity.'*  We  wre  jauntily  told,  however,  that  "the  Higher  Criticism  is  no 
criticism  at  all,"  that  it  has  been  "  completely  refuted,"  but  that  it  '*  has  been  by 
certain  ecclesiastical  dignitcuies  quite  recently  refurbished,  regamished,  repropounded, 
and  warranted  '  as  good  as  new.'  "  Once  again,  "  It  is  the  old  story  of  energies  ill- 
directed,  of  acquirements  misapplied,  of  God's  fair  gifts  prostituted  at  the  shrine  of 
an  ignoble  system,  that  claims  for  its  due  the  sacrifice  of  history,  of  human  dignity, 
and  of  the  Divinity  itself,  and  calls  it  '  scientific  criticism.' "  These  extracts  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  manner  of  book  this  production  of  Dr.  Wainwright's  is.  When 
writers  can  thus  speak  of  their  opponents  they  at  once  put  themselves  out  of  court 
with  all  intelligent  and  fair-minded  readers.  Such  methods  of  controversy  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  which,  however,  we  have  no  donbt 
is  as  dear  to  Dr.  Wainwright  as  it  is,  beyond  all  question,  to  Mr.  Gore  and  Professor 
Driven  John  Yauohan. 

SOME    MAIN    QUESTIONS    OP    THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH.      By   Hekbt 
Varley,  B.A.  (Lond.). 

The  eight  sermons  contained  in  this  little  volume  originally  appeared  in  the  Christian 
World  PulpiL  They  were  preached  at  Highbury  Congregational  Chapel,  Cheltenham, 
with  the  hope  of  confirming  the  faith  and  of  removing  the  doubts  of  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation.  They  are  just  exactly  what 
they  pretend  to  be^ — "  a  plain,  homely,  and  by  no  means  exhaustive  treatment  of  a 
few  of  the  main  questions  of  the  Christian  faith."  As  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  Christian  Apologetics,  the  little  book  makes  no  claim ;  but  the  arguments  therein 
are  lucid,  and  the  style  is  manly  and  straightforward,  and  such  as  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  young  people  to  whom  the  sermons  were  specially  addressed. 

The  first  six  sermons  treat  of  questions  about  whicli  all  Christians,  as  distinguished 
from  unbelievers,  are  agreed.  The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  Qod,  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  for  the  credibility  of  miracles,  for  the  Divinity  and  the 
Besurrection  of  our  Lord,  for  the  existence  of  a  future  life,  are  forcibly  arrayed,  snd 
the  Christian  position  ably  defended.  The  last  two  sermons  are  not  of  equal  merit 
with  the  preceding.  Matters  of  controversy  among  Christian  people  are  introdnoed. 
and  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  make  for  peace'.  For  instance,  in  discussiiSig  tN 
question,  ••  What  is  a  Christian  ?  "  Mr.  Varley  says,  "  The  Churches  of  England  and 
of  Bome  teach  that  we  become  Christians  by  being  baptized ;  that  before  baptism  we 
are  outside  the  body  of  the  people  of  Christ,  and  that  after  baptism  we  are  insida 
This  is  nonsense,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  mischievous  nonsense."  Again,  Mr.  Yariey 
is  equally  dogmatic  on  the  nature  of  the  Church.  "  The  Church,'*  he  tells  us,  **  does 
not  consist  of  chrittened  people,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  but  of  Chrutian 
people,  which  is  a  very  different  thing."  Baptism  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  '*  The 
Quakers  show  us  how  sincere  and  eamesl  the  Christian  Hfe  may  be  witiiout  the  nss 
of  sacraments  at  all." 

This  Uttle  book  would  baYO  been  more  geneially  weliil  if  the  two  last  sermons 
had  been  omitted.  John  YAUOfias. 
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APOL.OaETIC8  ;  OK,  CHRISTIANITY  DEFEN- 
SIVELY Stated.  By  Alexandeu  Bal- 
MAiK  Bbuce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 

fiXics  and  New^  Testament  Exegesis, 
ree  Church  College,  Glasgow.  T«(ew 
York  :  Charles  8cribner*s  Sons,  1892, 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  522,  $2.50  net. 

We  have  before  us  the  third  volume  of 
the  "  IntematioDal  Theological  Library," 
of  which  series  there  have  already  appeared 
Canon  Driver's  *'  Introduction  to  tbe  Lit- 
erature of  the  Old  Testament"  and  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth's  "Christian  Ethics." 
Only  the  latter  part  of  this  boolt  deals  with 
those  materials  which  the  author  has  han- 
dled in  his  previous  works,  **  The  Train- 
ing of  the  Twelve,"  "  The  Humiliation  of 
Christ,"  and  "  The  Kingdom  of  God." 

Tliis  volume  seems  to  have  made  the  im- 
preasion  of  being  a  departure  from  the 
methods  traditional  in  tbe  field  of  apolo- 
getics.    It  is  even  doubted  whether,  save 
to  fill  a  place  in  a  scheme,  this  worls  would 
have  been  called  a  contribution  to  apolo- 
getics.    And  yet  surely,  if  there  is  need  of 
a  defensive  statement  of  Christianity  at  all, 
the  defence  should  be  against  those  phases 
of  doubt  and  difficulty  which  beset  U9»at 
the  present  day.    It  is  refreshing  to  see  an 
author  who  with  deference  refers  us  to  the 
Christian  hinory  for  those  victorious  an- 
swers which  have  been  given  from  Origen 
to  Butler.    One  is  relieved  from  a  plan  of 
campaign  if  the  enemy  against  whom  it 
was  arranged  is  dead— dead  either  by  the 
hands  of  our  ancestors  or  by  the  course  of 
nature.     There  are  two  living  questions 
before  us.    The  one  is  philosophical.     In 
the  last  analysis  it  is  a  question  of  the  the- 
ory of  knowledge.    The  other  is  histori- 
cal.    It  asks,  not  how  can  things  be,  but 
h3w  "^ere  they.    To  the  first  of  these  Pro- 
fesfisor  Bruce  devotes  the  first  part  of  this 
worit.     He  begins  with  the  Christian  facts, 
as  alleged.    He  then  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tian tiieory  of  those  facts ;  and  then,  fol- 
lowlns^  a  logical  rather  than  the  chrono- 
logical thread,  he  speaks  of  the  anti-Chris- 
tian    theories— pantheism,     materialism, 
deism,  what  he  calls  modem  speculative 
theism,  agnosticism.    A  geniality  which 
indeed  pervades  the  whole  work  enables 
the  author  to  give  a  truly  sympathetic  ac- 
count of  that  fascination  which  pantheism, 
in  some  form  of  it.  has  often  exerted  upon 
the  highest  ype  of  mind.    The  matters  at 
issue  between  Christianity  and  material- 
ism, on  tbe  one  hand,  ana  between  Chris- 
tianity and  agnosticism  on  the  other,  are 
the  crucial  ones.    The  treatment  is  delight- 
ful in  its  Judicial  spirit,  in  its  concessive 
attitude,  in  its  appreciatlveness  of  that  il- 
lumination which  we,  as  Chrlstiau  men, 


owe  to  all  departments  of  physical  research. 
Here,  as  always,  the  author  assumes  not 
that  he  has  an  objector  to  annihilate,  the 
reader  being  called  to  witness  and  applaud 
the  neatness  of  the  annihilation.  Ills  ad- 
dress Is  not  to  tlie  objector.  It  is  rather  to 
one  in  whom  he  may  assume  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  with  the  Christian 
cause,  or,  at  any  rate,  "  a  certain  fairness 
and  openness  of  mind,  a  generous  spirit 
under  hostile  bias,  which  he  seeks  to  re- 
move— a  bias  due  to  no  Ignoble  cause,  but 
animated  even  in  its  hostility  by  worthy 
motives."  The  chapter  on  modern  specu- 
lative theism  will.  I  judge,  on  all  hands  be 
felt  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  in  this  pttrt 
of  the  work.  For  one  thing,  this  phase  of 
thought  is  not  sharply  difiPerentiated,  espe- 
cially on  the  side  toward  orthodox  theism  ; 
for  another,  because  certain  allusions — 
«.j7.,  to  Martineau— convey  but  partial  im- 
pressions of  the  men. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared  by  the 
discussion  of  the  philosophical  inquiries  as 
to  God  and  man  and  the  relations  of  the 
two,  we  advance  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  those  relations— that  is,  of  those 
which  arc  alleged  in  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian sacred  writings.  This  material  fulls 
naturally  into  two  books,  the  first  treating 
of  the  Historical  Preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity, the  second  of  the  Christian  Origins. 
The  first  of  these  two  parts  is  the  one 
which  for  obvious  reasons  will  attract 
most  attention,  and  to  which  the  largest 
measure  of  immediate  value  will  belong. 
It  Is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
comprehensive  way  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
sults of  modern  literary  and  historical  criti- 
cism of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  defence 
of  Christianity.  There  is  something  al- 
most resembling  novelty  in  this,  so  largely 
has  it  been  assumed,  in  what  called  itself 
apologetic  literature,  that  the  critics  were 
assailants  of  Christianity,  or.  if  not  that, 
they  were  at  any  rate  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.     With  commenda- 


ble absence  even  of  controversial  manner. 
Professor  Bruce  makes  this  change  of 
front.  The  most  of  us  made  it  for  our- 
selves some  time  ago.  I  mean  to  say,  we 
made  our  own  faith  more  secure,  not  less 
so,  more  full  of  light  and  power,  not  less 
so,  by  the  conclusions  which  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  helped  us  reach.  Professor 
Bruce,  with  a  cautiousness  which  is  be- 
coming where  so  much  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  yet  uncertain,  wins  a  hearing  from  all 
parties  by  putting  the  case  often  only  hy- 
pothetically.  Suppose  it  Is  to  be  admitted 
that  all  that  the  critics  have  alleged  is 
true,  what  follows  for  the  Christian  way 
of  looking  at  these  things  ?  Often  that  is 
tbe  only  Just  way  of  putting  the  case. 
Always  it  is  a  wjse  way  ;  and  the  main  or- 
der of  the  literature,  as  be  has  given  it, 
will  hardly  be  reversed,  nor  the  general 
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outline  of  ttxe  history  departed  from.  The 
author  seems  to  me  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  telling  just  what  the  read- 
er, whom  he  has  in  mind,  will  wish  to 
know.  What  are  the  facts  which  the  in- 
vestigation would  seem  to  have  made  rea- 
soDablv  sure  ?  and  what  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  those  facts  by  a  man  of  unwaver- 
ing? Christian  faith  7 

The  material  of  the  third  part  is  much 
more  familiar  and  much  less  in  current 
controversy.  So  much  has  the  ground  of 
debate  changed  within  the  lifetime  of  men 
still  living.  But.  by  contrast  with  any 
apologetic  work  of,  sav,  twenty  years  ago, 
the  book  well  shows  how  much  has  b^n 
gained  for  our  knowledge  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  the  thought  of  Paul  by  the 
zealous  study  of  the  progress  of  doctrine 
in  the  first  three  centuries,  which  has 
meantime  been  made.  Both  of  the  Ques- 
tions to  which  this  book  is  addresaea  are 
forms  of  one,  the  one  which  agitates  our 
time—that  of  the  ground  of  authority  in 
religion.  Without  doubt  much  of  tlie 
conscientious  objection  to  the  conclusions 
of  literary  and  historical  criticism  has 
originated  in  the  fear  that  if  those  conclu- 
sions should  be  established,  the  authority 
of  Scripture  would  be  impaired.  The  au- 
thor seeks  to  show  that  it  is  not  thus  im- 
paired. He  labors  to  show  that  that  au- 
thority is  as  devoutly  felt  as  ever;  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  differently 
felt.  It  is  felt  as  an  authority  establhhed 
for  us  not  so  much  by  the  external  history 
of  the  documents,  different  from  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  documents,  as  by  the 
appeal  of  the  contents  of  them  to  our  own 
religious  consciousness.  So  as  to  the  other 
question.  The  authoritativeness  and  obli- 
gation of  man*s  relation  to  (Jod  does  not 
stand  or  fall  with  our  apprehension  of  our 
Divine  relations  as  entirely  different  from 
all  other  relations  of  our  lives.  It  sur- 
vives in  spite  of  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  similarity,  uniformitv.  and  natural- 
ness of  all  our  relations.  It  survives  by 
the  appeal  of  that  which  is  alleged  as  to 
man  and  God,  to  our  inward  conscious- 
ness. This  being  so,  there  arises  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  not  be  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  apologetics  of  the  future 
to  give  a  place  to  the  argument  from  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  ultimately  to 
that  from  the  Christian  experience,  as 
being  really  the  root  in  which  both  lines 
of  reasoning  followed  in  this  book  unite. 
For  certainly  the  strongest  appeal  which 
we  to-dav  are  able  to  make  for  the  au- 
thority of  religion  is  to  the  religious  con- 
sciousness—that is,  to  the  felt  congruity 
between  what  God  in  Christ  offers  and 
what  man  needs.  And  the  final  proof  is 
in  the  Christian  experience— that  is,  in  the 
felt  satisfaction  of  that  need.  It  is  because 
of  this  consciousness  and  experience  that 


we  view  the  course  of  speculation  and  of 
criticism  not  only  with  equanimity,  but 
with  delight ;  and  this  argument  ought  to 
be  capable  of  strong  apologetic  presenta- 
tion. Edward  C.  Hoore. 
Protidenee,  R,  I, 

The  Early  Narratives  of  Genests.  A 
Brief  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gcrc- 
sis  i.-xi.  By  Herbert  Edward  Ryle, 
B.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.  London  and  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  xi.,  • 
188. 

Tho  chapters  which  form  the  theme  cf 
this  volume  have  probably  caused  more 
trouble  to  those  wlio  are  sceptically  in- 
clined than  any  other  portion  of  Holy  Writ. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  we  have  all  found 
men  who  were  ready  to  enter  upon  a  criti- 
cism of  these  records,  which  was  anything 
except  **  reverent."  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  that  view  of  Scripture  whidi  makes  its 
every  word  and  its  every  syllable  an  ia- 
fallible  and  scientifically  correct  word  of 
God  Himself,  there  was  ^mall  escape  from 
the  logic  and  facts  of  the  objector.  Ko 
one  can  estimate  accurately  the  amount  of 
time  and  the  number  of  pages  that  have 
been  consumed  in  making  these  records 
sqjiare  with  the  progressive  study  of  the 
records  of  the  rocks  and  of  archssology. 

The  question  rises  whether  all  thisiabor 
has  been  well  expended.  Undoubtedly  no 
amount  of  toil  is  to  be  shunned  which 
serves  to  bring  forward  and  prove  tbe 
truth.  But  when  one  searches  for  the  ulti- 
mate ground  out  of  which  all  this  discus- 
sion has  spnmg,  one  will  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  lies  in  tbe  definition 
which  has  been  given  to  the  word  and  in- 
fluence which  we  call  ioiipiration.  Given 
a  document  which  is  inspired  of  God,  we 
are  forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions— its 
every  utterance  is  absolute  and  complete 
truth ;  or,  it  is  true  in  so  far  as  it  has  a 
definite  and  circumscribed  aim.  It  is  hard 
to  maintain  either  of  these  positions:  tbe 
former  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
copies  which  we  have  of  the  Bible— for 
this  is  the  document  which  we  are  consid- 
ering—contain  errors  and  discrepancies; 
the  latter  because  we  are  met  by  the  diffi- 
culty, easy  to  suggest,  that  we  must  dis- 
criminate the  portions  in  which  the  divine 
teaching  is  contained  from  those  whidi 
form  the  **  circumstantial  setting." 

Possibly  tlie  amount  of  labor  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  Scriptures  is  due 
to  this  view  of  their  inspiration,  and  that 
but  for  it  they  would  have  been  no  more 
than  the  religious  books  of  other  natioop, 
though  we  are  not  inclined  to  accept  this 
view.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  biblical  literature  has  been  the 
most  prolific  that  the  pen  or  the  press  hai^ 
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lea,  and  there  aeems  no  probability 
tint  the  end  is  coming  in  the  near  future. 
With  the  progress  of  investigation  new 
theories  have  been  advanced,  and  among 
them  are  those  of  what  is  tuiown  as  the 
"higlier'*  or  literary  criticism.  Some  of 
its  conclusions  are  hard  to  receive  ;  others 
are  so  evident  that  the  only  surprise  is  that 
it  has  required  so  many  centuries  to  make 
them  blown.  Some  seem  to  be  proved, 
and  others  are  still  in  court  waiting  for  a 
final  verdict  which  seems  slow  in  coming. 
In  the  mean  time  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
see  what  these  conclusions  are,  and  to 
prove  them  in  every  way,  being  assured 
that  if  they  are  ''  of  men  they  wiU  come  to 
nought.'* 

One  conviction  which  we  have  at  the 
start,  and  which  is  derived  from  our  ex- 
perience of  the  truth,  is  that  even  if  the 
uterary  critidam  should  prove  its  thesis, 
we  are  not  compelled  to  resign  our  faith  in 
tiie  power  and  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures  to 
perform  the  duty  for  which  they  were  set. 
Tiie  word  of  God  and  the  works  of  God 
are  in  accord,  and  it  is  short  sighted  to  set 
the  seal  of  disapproval  upon  any  work  or 
word  of  Gk)d  because  of  our  human  defi- 
nitiona  or  a  priori  theses 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  dogmati- 
dan  can  quote  the  words  of  Satan,  or  even 
of  Elihu,  as  though  they  contained  the  un- 
dimmed  and  undiluted  verity  of  God,  and 
upon  such  *'  proof- texts*'  found  a  tenet  of 
a  theological  system.  A  broader  induction 
Is  ne»iea  and  a  more  intelligent  study  of 
Scripture  than  that  which  one  makes  under 
the  guidance  of  a  concordance.  Much  of 
the  objection  which  is  made  against  the 
newer  criticism  is  based  on  nothing  more 
reasonable  tlian  an  indisposition  to  change 
lonMCCUStomed  and  early-acquired  habits 
of  thought  and  methods  of  study.  But  wuo 
would  dare  to  announce  such  a  cooHidcia- 
tion  to  be  his  moving  pri^piple  ?  But  do 
the  old  exe^etical  methods  yield  more  of 
positive  results  than  the  new  ?  *'  By  their 
Imits  ye  shall  know  them.''  In  Professor 
Kyle's  book  we  have  some  spedmensof  the 
popular  and  expository  results  of  the 
'  hicher"  criticism  as  he  understands  and 
applies  it.  We  have  read  the  whole  with 
a  growing  interest  and  with  profit.  The 
simple  narratives  have  more  of  the  divine 
influence  in  them  than  they  ever  had  before 
when  he  shows  the  lessons  which  they  were 
intended  to  convey.  To  be  sure  we  are 
stumbled  when  he  speaks  of  them  as 
*•  traditions,"  **  primitive  traditions,"  and 
the  like  ;  but,  upon  second  thought,  wliat 
else  had  we  ever  considered  them  to  be  ? 
If  the  writer,  Moses  or  any  other,  used 
documents,  did  they  not  contain  "  tradi- 
tions," how  else  did  the  writer  become  ac- 
quatnted  with  them  ?  But  the  divine  ele- 
ment comes  in  when  we  compare  the  biblical 
wUh  the  heathen  forms  of  the  same  stories. 


In  the  latter  are  low  polytheistic  concep- 
tions ;  in  the  former  they  are  modified  and 
toned  into  accordance  with  a  pure  and  lofty 
monotheism.  This  gives  an  idea  of  an  in- 
spiration loftier  and  higher  than  that  which 
makes  a  man  into  a  machine  no  more  intel- 
lectual than  a  phonograph.  Professor 
Ryle  has  done  a  service  in  putting  this 
truth  in  popular  form. 

Charles  R.  Gillett. 
^ew  York, 

The  Evolution  or  CnmvniLsvtr.  By 
M.  J.  Savage.  Boston:  George  H. 
£UU,  18(^,  12mo,  pp.  178. 

Mr.  Savage,  well  known  as  a  leader 
among  Unitarian  thinkers  and  preachers, 
had  this  book,  with  its  title,  in  type  before 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  Lowell  Institute  lec- 
tures on  the  same  subject  were  delivered. 
It  is  therefore  neither  borrowed  as  to  its 
title  nor  is  it  in  form  a  reply  to  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's previously  published  volume.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  different  presentation  of 
what  is,  nominally  at  least,  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Savage 
raises  and  answers  the  question,  What  is 
Christianity  t  He  does  not  think  the  world 
can  ever  outgrow  the  spiritual  ideal,  the 
temper,  the  attitude  of  Jesus.  To  us,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  he  is  here  very  near  the 
true  conception  of  Christianity,  as  a  spirit 
more  than  a  form,  the  spirit  of  faith  in 
and  fellowship  with  such  a  being  as  Jesus 
the  Christ.  But  Mr.  Savage  identifies 
Christianity  with  allegiance  to  certain 
ideas  rather  than  with  8(>iritual  sympathy 
with  the  person  representing  these  ideas— 
the  ideas,  namely,  of  Divine  Fatherhood, 
human  brotherhood,  and  a  Divine-human 
kingdom  of  truth  and  peace.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  substantial  contents  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  its  dynamic  element  is  in  the 
person  and  character  of  its  Founder.  In 
a  word,  the  personal  element  in  Christian- 
ity is  the  ruling  and  plastic  element. 

But  Mr.  Savage,  conceiving  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  in  its  purest  form,  as  an  im- 
personal system  of  ideas,  has  treated  of  its 
evolution  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
and  has  described  the  development  of 
Christian  tenets  rather  than  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  His  book  might  accordingly 
have  been  entitled  the  Evolution  of  Ortho- 
doxy. Mr.  Savage,  of  course,  treats  his 
subject,  thus  conceived,  with  a  critical  and 
unsympathetic  mind.  He  means  to  be 
fair-mi oded.  He  recognises  great  merits 
here  and  there.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture,  he  has  praise  even  for 
Romanists,  whose  subordination  of  the 
printed  book  to  the  free  Spirit  of  the  Di- 
vine life  which  is  in  the  Church,  he  holds 
to  be  the  more  rational  way.  As  for  ^t. 
Paul,  he  places  him  among  *'  the  five  or 
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six  greatest  of  mankind.*'  But  taking 
Christianity,  as  he  does,  to  consist  largely 
of  doctrines  which  Jesus  Himself  never 
preached,  his  treatment  is  necessarily 
biassed  and  adverse. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  he  is  careful  to 
avoid  loose  statements.  It  is  well  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
of  coequal  Divine  agents  is  of  later  date 
than  the  Nioene  era  ;  that  the  Nicene  theo- 
logians tauffht  the  subordination  of  Uie 
Son  to  the  Father.  Mr.  Savage,  however, 
tells  us  that  the  Nicene  doctrine  was  that 
Jesus  was  the  ec^ual  of  the  Father,  and  al- 
mighty like  Him.  8uch  a  blunder  in  a 
point  aot  beset  by  prejudice — for  many 
Unitarians  have  a  liking  for  the  Nicene 
Creed,  regarding  it  as  only  serai  Trinita- 
rian—suggests  the  query  whether  the 
writer  has  always  been  at  pains  to  know 
the  subjects  thoroughly  on  which  he  passes 
'  ludgment.  His  treatment  of  the  Messianic 
idea  is  here  in  point.  He  thinks  ^  all  intel- 
ligent thinkers"  should  have  done  with 
it ;  but  he  do^  not  discriminate,  as  an  in- 
telligent thinker  should,  between  the  spir- 
itual core  of  the  idea  aud  the  miscellane- 
ous accretions  that  have  gathered  rouncl 
it.  His  own  reverence  for  the  moral  lead- 
ership of  Jesus  might  have  revealed  to 
him  that  there  was  somewhat  substantial 
in  the  ancient  hope  of  a  righteous  King  to 
rise  from  Israel. 

Mr.  Savage  ts  a  clear  and  vigorous  writ- 
er, and  the  discourses  in  this  volume  are 
admirable  specimens  of  a  literary  style  at 
once  popular  and  pure.  He  has  a  hearty 
detestation  of  all  unreality,  and  carries  us 
with  him  in  his  censure  of  many  things 
and  beliefs  for  which  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  illegitimately  claimed  ; 
but  he  h-is,  like  every  one  else,  his  limita- 
tions. He  does  not  easily  conceive  of 
truth,  except  under  a  logical  form ;  and 
that,  in  treating  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
is  a  very  serious  limitation.  If  he  com- 
bined the  temper  of  a  poet  with  that  of  a 
logician,  we  are  persumled  he  would  rec- 
ognize many  a  subtle  truth  where  now  he 
finds  nothing  but  irrationality.  The 
church  he  belongs  to  is  the  church  of  the 
critics.  It  has  a  mission  in  the  world. 
So  long  as  things  and  beliefs  are  presented 
as  part  of  Christianity,  which  are  mere 
adulterations  of  it.  the  critic  is  needed ; 
but  the  criticism  which  helps  to  build  up 
does  not  deal  mainly  in  negation  It  lays 
its  main  emphasis  on  the  things  that  are 
worthy  of  all  acceptation.  If  Mr.  Sav- 
age's criticism  were  of  this  kind,  it  would 
avail  more  for  the  evolution  of  real  Chris- 
tianity. Jambs  M.  Whiton. 

New  York. 

The  Presbjrterian  professors  whose  tiials 
for  heresy  ha^rc  nwnkeneil  so  widesprrnd 
an  interest  do  no^  mean  that  their  posi- 


tions shall  bo  misuDderstood,  if  a  pablici- 
tion  of  their  views  in  book  form  is  of  any 
avail.  Dr.  Briggs  has  printed  three  edi- 
tions of  his  "  Inaugural,"  and  Dr.  Smith 
in  now  out  in  what  is  regally  a  fourth  edi- 
tion (with  additions)  of  "  Biblical  Scholar- 
ship and  Inspiration,"  which  was  the  oc- 
casion of  his  arraignment,  and  which  we 
reviewed  in  the  Maoazike  of  Chbistiak 
LirBBATTiRB  in  June,  1891.  The  present 
volume  is  entitled  Inspiration  and  Iner- 
rancy, a  history  and  a  defence,  by  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  Professor  in  Lane  Semi- 
nary. Containing  the  original  papers  on 
"  Biblical  Scholarship  and  Inspiration." 
(Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  1898, 
8vo,  pp.  874,  $1.50.)  In  it  we  find  a  pre- 
liminary statement  concerning  the  "  situa- 
tion" and  the  "occasion"  preceding  the 
trial,  the  charges  in  their  original  and 
amended  forms,  the  response  to  the  cliarges, 
and  the  rebuttal  argument.    The  whole 

fives  a  clear  and  lucid  account  of  the  case, 
ut  the  wonder  will  rise  as  to  the  character 
of  the  arguments  by  which  a  conviction 
was  secured.  We  could  wish  that  tiie 
prosecution  had  the  courage  to  put  them 
forth  in  print. 

The  Caw  against  Professor  Briggs,  Part 
II.  (New  Yoik  :  Scribners,  1893.  cr.  8v©, 
pp.  161.  50  cents,  paper.)  Part  I.  con- 
tained nine  documents  belonging  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Briggs.  down 
to  the  order  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  remanding  the  case  for  trial  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  A 
separate  publication  of  Dr.  Briggs *s  argu- 
ment-in- chief  was  made  immediately  after 
the  trial.  The  present  book  gives  seven 
additional  documents  with  some  extracts 
from  the  stenographic  report  of  the  discus- 
sions at  the  trial.  They  consist  of  prelimi- 
nary objections  touching  the  status  of  the 
"  Committee  pf  Prosecution"  as  a  legally 
organized  and  authorized  body,  and  also 
the  amended  charges  and  specifications. 
The  evidence  submitted  by  the  defendant  is 
given,  and  the  text  of  the  exceptions  en- 
tered against  the  unwarranted  introduction 
of  unannounced  new  evidence  in  rebattal 
at  the  close  of  the  trial,  after  the  defence 
had  been  heard.  The  tabulated  vote  and 
the  verdict  of  the  Presbytery  close  the  vol- 
ume. 

Th6  Mareh  of  Methodism  from  Epteorth 
around  the  Qlob^,  Outlines  of  the  HistoiT, 
Doctrine,  and  Polity  of  the  Metiiodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  By  James  JHeOee,  With 
an  Introduction  by  Bishop  James  N.  Fitz- 
gerald, LL.D.,  President  of  the  KpworUi 
League.  (New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaiou ; 
Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Curts,  1893.  l2mo. 
pp.  v.,  147.)  Mr.  McOee  has  told  awoo- 
deiful  tale  in  brief  ppace.  His  object  has 
been  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  busy  mm 
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a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  (he  Methodist 
movement  from  ils  inception  to  tbe  pres- 
ent, and  to  outline  the  promise  of  the  fu- 
ture. To  a  considerable  extent  his  treat- 
ment is  biographical  in  its  method,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  book  is  historical.  Com- 
paratively little  space  is  devoted  to  the  doc- 
trinal views  of  the  denomination.  The 
volume  is  one  from  which  the  reader  can 
get  an  idea  of  tlie  moving  forces  of  the  his- 
tory, though  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
view  of  all  of  the  most  important  elements. 

A  Sketch  iff  ike  lAven  and  Missionary 
Work  of  Rev.  Cephas  Bennett  and  his 
Wife,  Stella  Eneefand  Bennett,  1829-91. 
By  Ruth  Whitaker  Ranney.  (Boston  :  Sil- 
ver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  142.) 
A  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  mission- 
ary activity  covering  the  remarkable  period 
of  fifty-five  years.  This  would  have  justi- 
fied a  far  larger  volume  than  the  one  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  piety  of  a  grand- 
daughter. Unfortunately  the  materials  at 
the  author's  disposal  were  limited,  owing 
to  tbe  destruction  of  nearly  all  the  letters 
and  journals  which  would  here  have  found 
their  appropriate  use.  As  it  is,  however, 
we  get  some  glimpses  of  Burma  as  it  was, 
and  also  an  account  of  its  present  state 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  for- 
merly Chief  Commissioner  of  Burma,  as 
well  as  of  the  long-continued  exertions  of 
this  honored  pair. 

Reasons  for  Belieeing  in  Ohi'istianity, 
This  little  volume  of  apologetics  is  by  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
and  the  Bampton  lecturer  of  1877.  It  is 
now  in  its  sixth  edition,  a  fact  which  goes 
far  to  prove  its  useful  diaracter.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  "  busy  people,"  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  churches.  It  is 
well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose,  being 
written  in  a  lucid  style  and  supplied  with 
manv  striking  illustrations.  It  may  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  intelligent  readers,  who 
will  appreciate  the  force  of  the  reasoning, 
and  who  may  be  led  further  in  their  reaa- 
ing.  The  author  acknowledges  that  his 
discussions  here  are  not  exhaustive,  but  re- 
fers for  a  fuller  treatment  to  his  Bampton 
Lectures  on  *'  Christian  Evidences  Viewed 
in  Rekition  to  Modem  Thought."  (New 
York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.  12mo,  pp.  xH., 
1<S2,  pi4>er,  25  cente  ;  cloth,  75  cents.) 

OkHdren  of  Ood  and  other  sermons,  by 
the  Rev.  Edieard  A.  StuarU  Vicar  of  St. 
James's,  Holloway  (New  York :  Dutton, 
1893. 12mo,  pp.  vili.,  238,  $1  25).  is  the  title 
of  the  latest  addition  to  the  "Preachers  of 
the  Age'*  series.  It  is  a  sturdy,  honest, 
and.  withal,  handsome  face  which  looks 
out  from  the  frontispiece,  and  it  is  a  sturdy, 
honest,  and  true  spirit  which  speaks  from 
the  pages  which  follow.    Conviction  is 


stamped  upon  all  the  sermons,  which  are 
models  of  clearness.  They  are  conserva- 
tive in  the  best  sense,  devoted  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  truth  in  its  integrity  and 
wholesomeness.  It  is  a  volume  worthy  of 
its  place  in  the  series. 

Things  New  and  (M.  Sermons  by  Rob- 
ert CoUyei\  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  New  York.  (New  York  :  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1893.  12mo,  pp.  208,  $1.) 
In  taldng  up  a  volume  like  this  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  difference  of  view-point 
should  blind  us  to  its  excellencies.  The 
face  that  looks  at  us  from  the  frontispiece 
is  one  which  awakens  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  human  helpfulness 
and  sympathy  reflected  by  the  pages  is  one 
to  do  the  heart  good.  The  author  appears 
to  us  to  owe  more  than  he  may  suspect  to 
the  Baptist  mother  and  his  own  Methodist 
antecedents,  which  he  mentions  in  the 
course  of  his  sermons.  The  style  of  dis- 
course is  remarkable  for  its  plainness  and 
for  the  rugged  brevity  of  its  words.  Sel- 
dom have  we  seen  a  similar  proportion  of 
^ort,  simple  words  in  pulpit  address. 

Studies  in  Ephesians,  By  A.  R.  Coek$, 
T»8tor  at  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Valley  Seminary.  (Chi- 
cago and  New  York  :  Revell.  1892,  12mo, 
pp.  137,  75  cents.)  These  **  studies"  repre- 
sent a  number  of  week -evening  lectures 
delivered  before  the  people  of  the  author's 
charge.  They  are  based  upon  the  stand- 
ard commentaries,  but  give  results,  not 
methods.  Before  publication  they  were 
submitted  to  a  number  of  eminent  men, 
and  having  met  their  approval,  are  now 
put  forth  In  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
useful  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  expository  method  of 
homiletical  work. 

Uuder  the  title  The  Wonderful  Counsd 
lor,  the  Rev.  Heni-y  B.  Mead,  M.A.,  has 
prepared  '*  all  the  recorded  sayings  of  the 
Lora  Jesus,  chronologically  arranged  on  a 
plan  for  easy  memorizing,  in  single  pas- 
sages, one  for  each  day  of  the  year,  with 
brief  notes,  connecting  words  and  phrases. " 
The  Introduction  is  by  Rev.  Francis  £. 
Clark,  D.D..  President  of  the  United  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor.  (New  York  : 
Randolph.  1892. 12mo.  pp.  xiii.,  264.)  The 
book  is  one  which  adapts  itself  to  continu- 
ous reading  or  to  daily  use  of  the  sections. 
The  notes  in  smaller  type,  placed  parallel 
to  the  text,  are  suggestive  and  good.  The 
whole  presents  a  most  delightful  method 
for  the  study  of  the  words  of  Christ,  giv- 
ing them  in  their  historical  sequence.  The 
deaicatk>n  to  the  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  shows  the  practi- 
cal aim  that  the  compiler  has  had  in  mind 
—-an  aim  seconded  and  endoirsed  by  Dr. 
Clark. 
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Bombay  Decennial  Conference,  Robert  P.  Wilder, 
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Brahmanism.  T-  M.  Lindsay,  MissR. 
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Stephenson,  SM. 
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Thomas,  AfMER. 
Chicago  Lobby,  Herrick  Johnson's  Reply  to  the, 
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Christ,  Science  and.William  W.  BUnsIey,  B8. 
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Potter,  CT. 
Christianity,  The  Central  Truth  of,  T.  J.  Packard, 
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Christopher Colnmbus,  Frank  E.Webb,  Jr.,  AfMER. 
Church  and  the  Crown,  The,  Bishop  Peterkin,  PER. 
City  Guilds,  Leaves  from  the  History  oft  the,  Charles 

Welch,  NHM. 
Conquerors  through  Christ,  M.  Valentine,  LQ. 
Conservatism  and  Radicalism  in  Theology,  C.  Clever, 

RQR. 
Darwinism,  A  Generation  of.  W.  J.  Wright,  PQ. 
Decennial  Conference,  The,  John  Aberly,  LQ. 
Divorce  and  Childhood,  T.  Herbert  Darlow,  Ex. 
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Easter  Sepulchre,  The,  Henry  J.  Feasev,  NHM. 
EdncaUon,  The  Ultimate  End  of,  Ethefbart  D.  War- 
field.  CT. 
Educators  Women  as,  Hannah  Jones,  AfMER. 
El  Paso.  Trnlning  School  of,  MH. 
Exile,  The,  H.  L.  Wlllet,  NCQ. 
Famham  Castle,  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  at,  Slf. 


Flood,  The  Assyrian  Account  of  the,  James  Cald- 
well, NCQ. 

Frederick  the  Wise  and  the  Castk)  Church  at  WiU 
tenberg,  Jolins  KOstlin.  LQ. 

Friendly  Visitors*  Opportunity,  The,  Alfred  T. 
White,  CR. 

George  Eliot,  W.  S.  Bean,  PQ. 
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God,  Tlie  Family  of,  J.  L.  Campbell,  TTr. 

Godliness,  D.  B.  Liidy,  RQR. 

Gosml  of  Peter,  The,  Alfred  Williams  Anthony, 

Hambnrg  Harbour  Life,  Lonls  Barb^.  GW. 
Hartwick  Seminary,   The    Beginning  of,  WlUiam 
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Begin  the  Study  of,  J.  T.  L.  Magffi, 
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Imagination,  The  Government  of  the,  M.  J.  Crfr- 
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Isaiah,  Earlier  Ideas  of,  A.  B.  Davidson,  Ex. 

James  Rnsseli  Lowell,  Homiletik  Value  of,  James 
G.  Murray,  HR. 

Japan,  Protestant  Missionary  Work  in,  MH. 

Japan.  Conditions  of  Continued  Progress  in,  MH. 

Jewish  Propagandas  in  the  Time  dr  Christ,  Bern- 
hard  Pick,  LQ. 

Jewish  Gospel  Work,  Problems  of,  George  H. 
Schodde,  MissR. 

Job,  George  8.  Goodspeed,  BW. 

Joel,  WiUiam  Johnston,  CMQ. 

John  xxi.  15-17,  John  A.  Cross.  Ex. 

Judaism,  Development  of  New  Testament,  George 
H.  Schodde.  BS. 
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ces E.  WiUard,  OD. 

Laity  in  Councils,  The,  Charles  Skinner,  NHM. 

Lavfgerle,  Robert  L.  RnlBn.  AfMER.  . 

Layman's  Recollections  of  the  Church  Movement  of 
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Liberalism  in  Theology,  W.  L  Shaw,  CMQ. 
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Liqaor  Tnde.  The  Palpit  and  the,  Chariee   H. 

Payne.  CT. 
LottTs  Prayer,  Exesetic  Stndiee  on  the,  F.  W.  Far- 

rar,  Kx. 
Lowell^  James  Riueell,  T.  W.  Hunt,  PRR. 
Latheran  « 'harch-Docirine  in  the  Nineteenth  Oen> 
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Madmm,  What  a  Boalnees  Man  Saw  In,  MH. 
Matthew,  Fundamental  Thought  of  the  Qoepel  of, 

Robert  Kfthel,  U.,  BW. 
Mechanic,  The  Old  World,  Geoffrey  WInterwood, 

GW. 
MeChoda  of  Preparation,  N.  H.  Walbank,  PM. 
Middle  Ages,  loetitoUona  of  Xieaming  in  the,  Philip 

SchaCitC^ 
MUtoo,  Local  Memories  of,  Darid  Karson,  GW. 
Minlatera,  Cmelty  to,  T.  L.  Cuyler,  TTr. 
Ministers,  Demands  on,  TTr. 
Ministerial  Fitness,  Chief  Prareqnisite  to,  L.  W. 
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Ministry,  An  fidacated,  R  R.  Downs.  Af  MBR. 
MiniflOj.  Educated.  W  M.  D.  Olandlng,  L(^. 
Mrs.  willard.  Great  Britain^s  Welcome  to.    Lady 

Heoiy  Somerset,  OD. 
Missionary  MemorabUia,  A.  J.  Gordon,  MiseR. 
MJesiomi,  Ckmntry  and  Co-operadon  in,  W.  J.  Town- 


Missionen,  Nachrlchten  ans  den,. KM. 

Modem  Reiigioas  Thought,  Theo.  B.  Stork,  LQ. 


National  Language  In  _Uie  Collegiate  Cnrnciuam, 
amuci  Verne 

eop,  dW. 


The,  Samua  Vernon  Rnby,  R<^ 
Nnnnerr.  Ups  and  Downs  of  an  Oki,  Augustus  Jes- 


Old  Testament,  Why  Use  the  f   Bdward  C.  Ray, 

CT. 
Osaka,  Japan,  Otis  Gary,  MH. 
Ontlook  of  the  Church,  The,  H.  K.  Carroll,  HR. 
Pastor  for  the  Times,  The,  E.  Miller,  LQ. 
Paul*a  OoDcepCkm  of  Christianity,  A.  B.   Brooe, 
•  Bx. 

Phillips  Brooks,  M^r  Cochrane,  RRR 
Prayer  in  tlie  Church  of  England,  Forms  of,  J. 

Charles  Cox,  NHM. 
Preacliing,  Thoughts  on,  A.  R.  Kremer,  ROR. 
Primiave  ChriiManity,  The  Restomtioii  oVB.  B. 

Tyler,  NCq. 
Providenoe  as  a  Doctrine  of  Science,  George  D. 

Armstrong,  PQ. 
Psalter  to  ue  Levidcal  System,  The  Evidenoe  of 

tlie,  Henry  Herman.  BL. 
Quiet  Strength.  Arthur  Finlayaon,  RRR. 
Reading,  The  Art  of.  Canon  Fleming,  RRR. 
Religtons  Feeling,  Literators  and  ti>e,  A.  A.  Berle, 

Renaa's  Life  of  Christ,  M.  N.  OUter,  B8. 
BeviTsl.  William  Ross,  PM. 
Rerelatlon  and  the  Bible,  Granville  R.  Pike,  CT. 
Satan,  The  Bible  Personality  of,  J.  A.  Dearborn, 

NCQ. 
Sacramental  Sermon,  A,  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  PM. 
Scripcnral  1¥xts  from  Recent  Discoveries,  Light  on. 

William  Hayes  Ward,  HR 
Seneca^  WlltliMn  and  PanPs,  C.  M.  Mead,  PRR. 
Sermons,  How  Men  Get  their,  John  Edwards,  PM. 
Simon  Bar-Jbna,  T.  C.  Porter,  RQR. 
Sinai,  Eine  Reise  nach  dem,  KM. 
Smokiiw.  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  SM. 
Snow  Fudces,  Wallace  Thorp,  TTr. 
Social  Unions  of  Edinburgh  aod  Glasgow,  W.  Howe 

Tolman,CR. 
Social  Responsibility,  B.  Benj.  Andrews,  TTr. 
SpiritnaU^  of  tlie  Material,  'nie,  George  D.  Herron, 

CT. 
Splritnal  Myopia,  John  Balcom  Shaw.  PM. 
Sunday,  Who  are  the  Ciiief  Assailants  of  ?    Joseph 

Cooke,  OD. 
Suspensory  Bell,  The  Welsh,  G.  H.  F.  Nve,  RRR. 
Suspensory  Bell.  The,  Henry  Hayman,  NHM. 
Switzerland.    Theological   Iniitmction    In,   P.    M. 

Snyder,  HI.,  BW. 
Sydney  Smith.  O.  M.  Yercer.  PER. 
Symptosls,  Jacob  Cooper,  UOR. 
Synoptic  Problem,  Some  Poims  In  ttie,  V.  H.  Stan- 
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Tabernacle.  The,  James  Strong,  BW. 
Thankfnhiess.  E.  J.  Hardy,  GW. 
Thorn  In  the  Flesh.  An  Exmtical  Study  on  Paul's, 

J.  D.  Dtonick,  CMQ. 


Tramps,  My  PVIend  ttie,  Duncan  C.  Mscniool,  GW. 
United  Charities  Building,  Address  at  Opening  of, 

Abram  S.  Hewitt.  CR. 
VicarlouB  tCIement  in  the  Divine  Government,  The, 

N.  S.  Bnrton,  BS. 
Victoria  Nyanza,  The  Graves  of,  A.  R.  Bnckland, 

SM. 
Washing  of  the  Disciples*  Feet,  The,  Walter  C. 

Smith,  Ex. 
Whittier,  Our  Indebtedness  to.  AfMER. 
World  8  Fair,  Sunday  Closing  of,  OD. 
World's  Fair  be  Opened  on  Sunday  ?  Shall  the,  R.  H. 

McKin,  PER. 
World  Need  Our  Plea  ?  Does  the,  J.  H.  Garrison, 

NCQ 
Woman  Soifrage,  John  Milton  Williams,  BS. 
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Some  New  Thing. 
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THE  UnHERAH  OOARTERLT. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  Doctrines  in  the  Nineteenth 
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The  Beginning  of  Hartwick  Seminary. 

Frederick  the  Wise  and  the  Castle  Church  at  WIU 
tenberg. 

Two  Facts  as  to  Inerrancy. 

The  Decennial  Conference. 

Conquerors  through  Christ 

Educated  Minister. 

The  International  Lesson  System. 

CriUcal  Review  of  Certain  Phases  of  Modem  Re- 
ligious Thought 

THE  MISSIORART  HERALD. 

Boston,  April,  1808. 

Protestant  Missionary  Work  in  Japan  for  1892. 
Osaka,  Japan. 

The  Training  School  at  El  Paso. 
What  a  Business  Man  Saw  at  Madura. 
Conditions  of  Continued  Progress  in  Japan. 
Recent  Events  at  the  Doshisha  University. 
An    Appeal   from  the  Decennial   Conference  of 
Missionaries  in  India. 

THE  MISSIORARY  REVIEW. 

London.  New  York,  Toronto,  April,  1883. 

Missionary  Memorabilia. 

A  Priesthood  and  Sacrifices  among  the  Hill-Tribes  of 
Burma. 


Brahman  ism. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 
Comity  and  Co-operation  in  Missioni. 
Problems  of  Jewish  Gospel  Work. 
Probable  Future  of  Buddhism. 
Bombay  Decennial  Conference. 
CanadfTs  Missions  to  Trinidad. 

THE  HEW  CHRISTIAH  OOARTERLT. 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  April,  1888. 

The  Restoration  of  Primitive  Christianity. 

The  Bible  Personality  of  Satan. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ 

The  Exile. 

The  Assyrian  Account  of  the  Flood. 

Doe^  the  World  Need  our  Plea  ? 

THE  REWBERT  HOUSE  MAGAZm. 

London,  AprU,  1808. 

The  Suspensory  Bill. 
The  Easter  Sepulchre. 
The  Laity  in  ('ounclis. 
Leaves  from  the  History  of  City  Guilds. 
Forms  of  Prayer  in  the  Church  of  England.  IV. 
A  Laj-man's  Recollections  of  the  Church  Move- 
ment of  1888. 
The  Revised  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

OUR  DAY. 

Boston  and  Chicago,  April,  1883. 

The  Quartet  of  English  Labor  Leaders. 

Great  Britain's  Welcome  to  Miss  Willard. 

Miss  Willard  in  Exeter  Hall. 

Sunday  Closing  of  the  World's  Fair. 

Rev.  Herrick  Johnson's  Reply  to  the  Chicago  Lobl^. 

Who  are  the  Chief  Assailants  of  Sunday  f 

THE  PREACHERS*  MAGAZIRE. 
New  York,  April,  1888. 

Present  Day  Preaching— Spiritual  Myopia. 

A  Sacramental  Sermon— The  Empty  Seat 

How  Men  Get  their  Sermons. 

How  to  Begin  the  Study  of  Hebrew. 

Exploring  the  Bible. 

Revival. 

Methods  of  PreparatioD. 

THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  REVIEW. 

Virginia,  April,  1808. 

Svdney  Smith. 

The  Church  and  the  Crown 

Shall  the  World's  Fair  be  Opened  on  Sunday  r 

Bishop  Brooks 

Chief  Prerequisite  to  Ministerial  Fitnesa. 

The  Central  Truth  of  Christianity. 

THE  PRESBTTERIAH  OOARTERLT. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April,  1888. 

Inspiration,  and  the  Essential  Relations  betwen 

Thought  and  Language. 
The  Canon  of  Scripture. 
Divine  Sovereignty  and  Christian  Experience. 
Providence  as  a  Doctrine  of  Science 
A  Generation  of  Darwinism. 
George  Eliot 

THE  PRESBTTERIAH  AID  RBTOiOnD 
OOARTERLT. 

Philadelphia.  April,  1898. 

The  Real  Problem  of  Inspiration. 

Hyoo-Evaogelism. 

Lutner's  Doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

The  Conflict  in  Germany  over  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Eternal  Evidence  as  to  Seneca's  Writings  and  P»»^ 
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TBS  REFORMED  OUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

PhiUdelphU,  April,  1808. 

The  Person  of  Cbriet. 

The  Argament  for  Christianity  from  Tendency : 

Sympiottis. 
Institations  of  Learning  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Cooservatism  and  Radicalism  in  Theology. 
Tbooehts  on  Preachinc. 
The  Holy  Qhost  and  Uia  OfBce. 
Godliness. 
The  National  Language  in  the  Collegiate  Cnrrlcn- 

lom. 
Simon  Bar-Jona. 

THE  REUGIOUS  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

London,  April,  1898. 

PhllUpe  Brooks. 

TlieArtof  Reading. 

The  Welsh  Hotipensory  Bill. 

Quiet  Strength. 

K  Plea  for  the  Sojoam  of  Home  Clergy  with  the 

Chnrch  in  the  Colonies. 
Home  Missions  of  the  Church 
Philanthropic  Institations. 

THE  SORDAY  MAGAZUB. 

London,  April,  18B8. 

The  Orares  by  the  Victoria  Nyanaa. 

Smoking. 

The  Canaanites  of  the  New  World. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Famham  Castle. 

The  Sfn  of  Idleness. 

Bible  Trees. 

THE  TREASURY. 

New  York,  April,  1803. 


TheFtoiily  of  God. 

Soda)  ResponeibUity. 

Soowllakes. 

The  Facts  ss  to  Inerrancy. 

Cruelty  to  Ministers. 

Demands  on  Ministers. 


THS  MAT  MAGAZINES. 

Haspbr*8  Maoasini  for  May  contains :  *'  Along 
the  Canal  in  Old  Manhattan,*'  frontispiece  ;  **  The 
Irohitloa  of  New  York,"  first  part,  Thomas  A. 
Jsavier;  .'*A  Dream  aty,"  Candace  Wheeler; 
**  Jtmes  Rossell  Lowell,''  Charles  Bliot  Norton ; 
**Bttlka  Talmeyr:  A  Tale  of  Three  Cities"  (a 
Mary),  Brander  Matthews  ;  **  A  Discontented  Prov- 
tawe,"  Henry  Loomis  Nelson  ;  *'  Horace  Chase"  (a 
nonfl).  Part  V.,  Constance  Fenlmore  Woolson  ;  •*  A 
Child  of  the  Covenant"  (a  story).  Bva  Wilder  Mc- 
Qlsfson ;  **  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,^'  Edwin  A.  Abbey  ; 
^  The  RefDgees  :  A  Tale  of  Two  Continents,"  Part 
v..  A  Conan  Doyle  ;  '*  Colorado  and  its  Capital," 
Joliaa  Ralph  ;  **The  French  Scare  of  1875,"  Mr  De 
Blowitx ;  *'  Phillips  Brooks,"  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks, 
D.D.;  "  Editor's  Stndy,"  Charles  Dodley  Warner. 

Tea  CmTiWT  for  May  contains  "  The  World's 
FUr:  Looking  North  from  the  Lion  Fountain," 
Fhmtiniicoe  ;  "  At  the  F«Ur«"  Mrs.  Schuyler  van 
BoMsdasr;  **  Decorative  PainUng  at  the  World's 
Frir,"  W.  Lewis  Fraser  %  •*  The  White  City."  Rich- 
vd  Watson  Gilder ;  **  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune" 
(cooehiiioa),  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  :  '*  The  Knight 
of  Pentecost,"  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford ;  "  Recol- 
wetioos  of  Lord  Tennyson."  John  Addington  Sym- 
•ends ;  '  To  Alfred  Tftnnyson,"  Aubrey  De  Vere  ; 
*An  Embassy  to  Provence"  (conclusion^  Thomas 
A  Janvier ;  "IBeneilU  Forgot,"  VI.,  Wolcott  Bales- 
tier;  *  A  Lle,^^len  M.  £  Gates ;  "Personal  Im- 
pr«»ions  of  Nicaragua,"  Gilbert  Gaul :  "'  The  Chev- 
•Uer  de  Reaseguler, '  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch ;  **  The 
Lake  of  the  Dead,'^  Henir  Morton  ;  **  Joseph  Bona- 
prte  hiBordenU>wn,"F.  Sfarion  Crawford  ;  ^'Leaves 
nwn  the  Autobiography  of  Salvinl,"  Tommaso  Sal- 
vial ;  "  Some  Vetsee  C^uol,"  Henry  Jerome  Stock- 


ard ;  "  The  Queen  and  the  Duchess,"  M.  O.  W. 
Ollphant ;  "  John  Muir."  John  Hwett ;  '*Mr  Gads- 
bury's  Brother,"  M.  Frances  Swann  W  iUlams ; 
*•  Relics  of  ArtemuB  Ward,'*  Don  C.  Seita  ;  "  An 
Inside  View  of  the  Pension  Bureau"  (by  an  Bm- 
ploy6  of  the  Bureau),  A.  B  Casselman  ;  '*With 
the  Tread  of  Marching  Columns."  S  R  Elliot ; 
'•  Writing  to  Rosina"  (In  two  parts),  Part  I.,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Bishop. 

Ths  Bxhibidon  number  of  Scribitsr's  Maoazinb 
contains:  "A  Daughter  of  Japan,"  frontispiece; 
"An  Unpublished  Autograph  Narrative  by  Wash- 
ington," introductory  note  By  Henry  G.  Pickering, 
"The  Braddock  Campaign  :"  "Buddha's  Flowers." 
by  Alfred  Parsons ;  '*  The  C!ountnr  Printer,"  by  W. 
D.  Howells ;  "  Eariy  In  the  Spring,^*  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson ;  "  The  Parting  Guest,"  by  George  H. 
Bonghton;  **  Broken  Music,"  by  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  ;  "  The  MllUner's  Bill,"  by  Irving  R.  Wiles  ; 
"  The  Reformation  of  James  Reddy,"  by  Bret  Harte : 
"  Study  Hour."  by  Boutet  de  Monvel ;  "  A  Song  or 
Sprinrtlme."  by  L.  Marchetti :  "  The  Mirror.'^  by 
F.  S.  Church  ;  "  The  Upward  Pressure,"  by  Walter 
Besant ;  "  The  Fiddler  of  the  Reels,"  by  Thomas 
Hardy;  "Arcturus,"  by  J.  Aklen  Weir;  "The 
Middle  Years,"  by  Henry  James ;  "  A  Playmate," 
by  Albert  Lynch  ;  "  The  Coquette,"  by  C.  8.  Rein- 
hart  ;  "  An  Artist  In  Japan,"  by  Robert  Blum  ; 
**  The  Centaur,"  by  H.  Slddons  Mowbray ;  "  The 
Heart  of  the  Wowfe,"  by  W.  B.  Closson  ;  "  Jersey 
and  Mulberry,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner;  "  The  One  I  Knew 
(he  Best  of  All :  A  Memory  of  the  Mind  of  a  ChUd," 
by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett ;  "  Florentine  Girls," 
by  E.  H.  Blashfleld  ;  "  Between  Mass  and  Vespers," 
by  Sarah  Ome  Jewett ;  "  A  Quiet  Spot,"  by  El- 
bridge  Klngsley  •  "  Confidences,"  by  W.  T.  Smed- 
ley  V'  "  The  Commie  Fran9alse  at  CTilcago,"  by 
Fraucisque  Sarcey ;  "  The  Taxidermist,"  by  George 
W.  Cable. 

Ths  contents  of  Lippincott's  for  May  are :  "  Mrs. 
Romney,"  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey  ;  "  The  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,"  John  Bunting ;  "  A  Cry  from  the 
Dark,"  Louise CThandler Moulton  ;  "A  Pastel"  (Lip- 
pincott's Notable  Stories,  No.  III.),  Cornelia  Kane 
Rathbone ;  " Triumvirate,"  Artliur  D.  F.  Randolph: 
"  New  St.  Louis,"  James  Cox ;  "  The  Soul  of  Man,'^ 
Dora  Read  (}oodale ;  "  Kflhne  Beveridge,"  Gertrude 
Atherton  ;  "  In  Quiet  Bays,"  Charlotte  Pendleton  ; 
"  Colonel  Pope  and  Good  Roads,"  Professor  L.  M. 
Haupt ;  "  Men  of  the  Day,"  M.  Crofton  ;  '*  WUil 
ttie  Wits." 

The  contents  of  The  Cosxopolitaic  for  May  are : 
" Henrik Ibsen ;"'•  In  the  Footsteps  of  Dickens." 
Harger  Ragan :  "  Omega :  The  Last  Days  of  the 
World,"  Caroille  Flammarion  ;  "  The  Pedagogical 
Value  of  the  Novel,"  M.  S.  Merwln ;  "  Ars  et  La- 
bor" (poem),  F.  D.  Sherman  ;  "  A  Traveller  from  Al- 
truria.^'  W.  D.  Howells  ;  "  Prison  Life  at  Belle  Isle." 
Joseph  C.  Helm  ;  "  In  a  Dahableh"  (poem),  Freder- 
ick Peterson  \^ Lumbering  in  the  Northwest,"  J. 
B.  Jones ;  "  what  the  Blossoms  Told"  (poem),  H. 
S.  Morris  ;  "  American  Society  in  Paris ''  Mary  Ba- 
con Ford  ;  "The  Spoil  of  the  Puma,"  Gilbert  Par- 
ker; "The  Parentage  of  Art"  (poem),  Selden  L. 
Whitcomb  ;  "  Henrik  Ibsen's  Poems."  H  H.  Boye- 
sen ;  "  Silence"  (poem),  John  B.  Tabb :  "  English 
Postal  Reformers,"  T.  L.  James;  "Contemporary 
French  Playwrights,"  Arthur  Hornblow  :  "  Crino- 
line FolIy,*^Helen  G.  Bcob :  "A  Revolution  in  the 
Means  of  Communication,"  Blisha  Gray. 


MONTHLY  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THEOLOG- 
ICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE, 
CHRONICLE,  OBITUARY,  AND  CALENDAR. 

OOMPILKD  BT  THE  REV.  OBOBGE  W.  OILXORB,  M.A. 
BiBLIOOBAPBT. 

[Any  of  these  books  may  be  ordered  through  the 
Christian  Literature  Co.] 

Addis,  W.  E.  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. London  :  Hare,  1808.  Pd.  228,  p.  8vo,  8b.  Od. 
XMohmmU  qf  Eariy  Chriitian  Hittory.] 
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Alexander,  William,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe.  Primary  Convictlona.  Being 
diDcuMioDs  of  which  the  (rearer  part  were  delivered 
in  tlie  Church  of  the  Heayenly  Reat.  before  the 

f)re8ldenr,  faculties,  and  etadentu  of  Columbia  Col- 
eee,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York  :  Har- 
pers, 1893.    Pp.  zvi.,  332,  8vo,  $2.50. 

AlmkTlat,   H.    Mechilta  Bo.   Peaachtrmktsteii 

med  parallelBlAllen  och  fOrklarande  noter  Ofversatt. 
Upsala:  1803.    Pp  147,  8ro  [90.25  mk.]. 

Altkatholiken-Kongress,  der  sweite  Interna- 
tionale, in  Lazeme,  13.  bis  15.  September,  1891. 
Steno^japhischer  Bericht.  Offlaielle  Ansgabe. 
Leipzig:  Evang.  Bandes,  1893.  Pp.  818,  8vo,  4.S0 
mk. 

Antworten  der  Natnr  auf  die  Fragen:  Woher 
die  Welt,  woher  das  L.eben  ?  Thier  and  Mensch  : 
Seele.  Nach  den  neaesten  Forschnngen.  Von  C. 
U.  Graz  :  Moser,  1898.  Pp.  iv.,  152, 1  Tafel,  8yo, 
1.95  mk. 

Aubrj,  J.  B.,  D.D.  Les  Grands  S^minaires. 
Bseai  sur  la  raethode  des  Etudes  eccl^iastiqaes  en 
France.  Onvrage  posthume,  termini  par  eon  frdre, 
prdtre  du  diocese  de  Beauvais.  Seoonde  partie. 
Paris  :  Retaux,  180S.    Pp.  708,  8vo. 

•pi^i>iim^Ti«,  Jos . ,  Dr.  Aethiopische  Lesestficke. 
Inedita  Aethlopica,  ftlr  den  gebrauch  in  Universl- 
tfttsVorlesaugen  heraoMjegeoen.  Leipxig:  Hin- 
ricbs.  1893.  Pp.  60. 8vo,  3^mk  [AhoJ  Tabellen  znr 
hcbrilscbeo  Qraromatik.  Nr.  la.  Ill  a  c,  und  ZlXa. 
Beriln :  Mayer,  1808.  fo.    Bach  SO  uf . 

Baoker,  W.  Ferdinand  Wllhelm  Becker.  Bine 
Heldengesialt  in  der  Jndenmission  des  19.  Jahr- 
hunderts.  (Scbriften  des  InsUtntum  jndaicum  in 
Berlin.  Nr.  16.)  Berlin :  Evang.  Vereinsbachhand- 
lang,  1898.    Pp.  78,  8vo,  80  pf . 

Benoist.  Charles.  Souverains,  Hommes  d*Etat, 
Hommes  (T^glise :  (Le  Pape ;  1e  Pape  ^rivain ; 
Gaillaame  III,  roi  des  PaysBas ;  le  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla  :  M.  Crispi ;  le  Prince  Napoleon  ;  le  Cardinal 
Larigerie.)    Paris  :  ^Ondin.  1898.    Pp.  888, 18mo. 

Bencon,  R.  M.  The  Final  Paasover.  A  series  of 
mediutions  upon  the  passion  of  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Vol.  3  :  The  Divine  Exodus,  part  1.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  1898.    Pp.  488, 18mo,  5s. 

Berthaud.  Abb4,  LL.D.  Gilbert  de  la  Porr6e, 
^v^que  de  Poitiers,  et  sa  phllosophie  (1070-1154). 
Poitiers :  Oudln,  1893.    Pp.  350, 8vo. 

Bertrand.  Abb6.  Bssals  religienx  et  litt^ralres. 
In-16,  55  pages.  Grenoble  :  Vidller,  1606.  Pp.  66, 
18mo. 

BlaiUe.  W.  G.  After  Fifty  Years :  or.  Letters 
of  a  Grandfather  on  Occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1898.  London :  Nelson, 
1803.    Pp.  144,  p.  8vo,  is. 

Bois.  Henri,  Prof.  Le  Dogme  grec.  In-18,  800. 
ParisTFischbacher,  1808.    Pp.  800, 18mo. 

Bolland,  G  J.  P.  J.  De  Pentatench  naar  aiine 
wording  onderzocht.  Proeve  van  studie  op  net 
gebiedderondlsraeliLletteren.  Batavia:  Albrecht, 
1898.    Pp.  891,  8vo. 

Borrow,  G.  Lavengro :  The  Scholar,  the  Gypsy, 
the  Priest.  With  an  introduction  by  Theodore 
Watts.    London  :  Ward.  1893.    Pp.  440,  p.  8vo,  3S. 

Bouohafte.  F.-  Pratique  des  vertns.  M^thode 
pour  travatUer  ^  la  perfection,  an  moven  d'un  exer- 
cice  de  vertu  chaquo  lour.  T.  I*' :  Foi,  Esp^rance, 
Charit(g  enrersDien,  Amour  du  prochain.  t.  8  :  Pau- 
vreXA  religieuHe,  Chastetd,  Ob^traance,  Douceur  et 
Humility,  t.  3  :  Mortiflcation,  Recueillement,  Esprit 
depridre  et  Oraison,  Abnegation  et  Amour  de  la 
Croix.  Paris :  Baton,  1893.  3  vols.  Pp.  x.,  340  ; 
ii.,5a6;  ii.,  579.  8vo. 

Bourbe.  W.  St.  H.  The  King  of  Sorrows.  The 
substance  of  Lenten  addresses  on  Isaiah  liii.  LoU' 
don  :  8.  P.  C.  K.,  1898.    Pp.  64, 18mo,  6d. 

Bradahaw.H.  The  Early  Collection  of  Canons 
Known  as  the  Hibemensis.  Cambridge  :  Univ.  Pr., 
1896,8vo,88.  6d. 


Braquehay,  Aug.  L*EgliscdeI'abbayero7alede 
Salute  Austreberte,  k  Montreuii-eor-Mer :  son  lii6- 
torique.  ea  description,  son  tr^sor.    Abberille,  im- 

frim.  du    Cabinet  historiqne   de  PArtois  et  de  It 
icardie,  1803.    Pp.  50,  8vo. 

Bright,  William,  D.D.  Morality  in  Doctrice. 
New  York :  Ix  "  ...         ^ 


cloth,  $8.00. 


Longmans,  1893.    Pp.  xxiil.,  8S7,  8to, 


Brodribb,  T ,  and  Pym,  A.  RothTcn,  Bev. 
Manual  of  Health  and  Temperance ;  with  extncti 
from  Gough's  Temperance  Orations.  Compiled,  re- 
viaed  ana  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Buihven  Pjm.  New 
York :  Longmans,  1893.  "Bp.  vi.,  168,  Ivno,  dodi, 
60cts. 

Broglie,  de.  Le  Concordat.  Paris :  Uvy,  1881 
Pp.  v.  844, 18mo;  3.50  fr. 

Brooks,  Phillips.  Addresses  With  an  hitro- 
dnction  by  Rev.  Julius  II.  W:ird.  Etched  portnit  bj 
W.  H.  W.  Bicknell.  Boston:  Brown,  1883.  P^ 
176,18mo. 

Bruno,  Giordano.  Vom  Unendlicben,  dem  All 
nnd  den  Welten,  verdeatMht  and  eriiatert  too  L 
Kuhlenbeck.  Berlin  :  LOsteuOder,  1888.  Ppu  xxxri., 
810, 8vo,  6  mk. 

Bordett,  H.  C.  Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  tbe 
World  :  their  Origin,  History  and  Constnictioo. 
Vols.  3  and  4,  with  portfolio.  Loudon:  iciest. 
Press,  1893.    Roy.  8to,  180s. 

CaTius,  Principal.  Christ  the  Central  Erideoce 
of  Christianity,  and  other  Present-Dsy  Tiaots.  Lon- 
don :  Rel.  Tr.  Soc.,  1893.  p.  Svo,  8s.  Od. 

Oalderwood,  Henry.  Evolution  and  Min'i 
Place  m  Nature.  London  and  New  York :  Mecmil- 
Ian,  1803.    Pp.  xv.,  349, 18mo,  doth,  7s.  6d.,  $2.00. 

Calhiat,  Henry,  Abb^.  Histoire  popaUire  da 
nape  L^on  XIII.  Touts :  Cattier,  18P8.  P^  9T, 
8vo. 

Candliah,  James  8.,  J>.D.  Tbe  Biblteal  Doc- 
trine  of  Sin.  (Handbooks  for  Bible  dasieo,  and 
Private  Students  Series.  Edited  by  Prof.  Mama 
Dods,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.) 
New  York :  Scribnersr  1898.    Pp.  188,  Idno,  60  cts. 

Oaro,  E.  Ei  peeimismo  en  el  sl^o  XIX!,  Leo- 
pardi,  Schopeuhaner,  Hartmann.  Madrid,  168L 
Pp.a08,8vo[4J0mk.]. 

Carpenter,  W.  Boyd.  Bp.,  D.D.  The  Chnrcb- 
roan's  HousehoM  Prayers.  London :  Nisbet,  186S. 
Pp.  164,  4to,  8s.  6d. 

Chapman,  J.  Wilbnr,  D.D.  The  Ivory  Pslicef 
of  the  King.  New  York :  ReveU,  1898.  Pp.  ^ 
16mo.  cloth,  60  cts. 

Christ  the  Light  of  the  Worid.  By  an  Episco- 
palian. London  :  SImpkin,  1888.  Pp.  190,  p.  Bra 
as.  6d.  [On  religions  shortcomings,  baptism,  tbs 
Lord's  Supper,  etc] 

Christian  Convention  of  the  Northwest.  Tbe 
great  awakening.  A  report  of  the  Christian  Con- 
vention of  the  Northwest  held  In  connectioD  with 
the  union  revival  meetings  conducted  by  the  Rer. 
B.  Fay  Mills  and  Rev.  J.  Wilbar  CbaRman,  andpu- 
tors  of  the  vicinity  in  Exposition  Hall.  Minneapolii, 
March  80-83,  1893.  Minneapolis :  Hndson.  18981 
Pp.  186,  Itoo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

Christlieb,  Theodor,  Prof.  Dr.  HomDedlr. 
Voriesnngcn.  Heransgegeben  von  Th.  Haarbeck, 
Basel :  Jaeger,  1898.    Pp-  366,  8to,  4  mk. 

Chnrton,  E.  T.,  D.D.,  Bp.  Refieat  .^ddresM 
(in  Albany).  London :  Masters,  1893.  Pp.  164,  p. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Clark,  George  H.,  D.D.  Oliver  Cromwell.  WItk 
lllnstrations  from  old  paintings  and  prints.  Bos- 
ton :  Lothrop,  1893.    Pp.  858.  ISmo,  $1J25.  { 

Clande,  Jean.  Cruel  Permeations  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  KinKdom  of  France.  Plrst  American  re- 
print of  the  English  tranalation  pabHafaed  hi  London 
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WIUi  a  MosraplOcal  aketcli  of  the  aatbor 
«<-'yr.     BimOoq  :  Oyr,  1808.   Pp.xlv.,21«, 

I,  G.    l^s  Monuments  dn  CbrtoUaniBine 

BttBillt|ues  et  moeaiqaes  clir6tienn«i. 

Toom:  1.     Kaiis,    1808.    8vo,  IWO  dns- 

IV.  Lies  Bcsriatres  de  Oltfnient  IV. 
Rectteil  des  bulieB  de  oe  pspe.  pobli^ 
d'Aprds   k9M   msniiscrits  ori)pn«ux  des 

da  Vaucmn,  par  M.  Edoaard  Jordan.    1*'. 

.  FeoiUeA  1  a  14.  Toulouse,  impr.  Chanvin 
PlrlB  :  ThoHn,  1808.     Pp.  l-ll«.  4to.  2  col. 

T.    Israels   Osmeinschaftalebeii  mlt  den 
vol  kern.      BerUn:    Le«er,  18M. 
^Tm.,SS,8vo,50pf. 

ayT6,  Gabriel.    Abelard  and  the  Origin  and 
iiturv  of    Universities.     New  York :  8crib- 
p;  Ja83.     Pp.  xili..  31&,  Utmo,  $1.96. 

&<ler»  c.  R.    See  TeU  Amama' 

_,  My  Miacion  Tour  in  Sontb  Africa.  A 

[  of  liiteraatins  travel  aud-pentecoatal  blesaing. 
-       Kelly.  1808.     Pp.  148,  p.  8vo,  la.  6d. 

^ r,  J .     Bxegeiica  et  critics  IV.    De  phlllp- 

Mran    Faolits  iegen  de  geiueeate  van  Kmntne 
r.    10-1A>   verlclaard    uu  in    hare  historiecbe 
sis   eewaardeerd.      Utrecht:    Breijer,  1808. 
[▼lii.,  190,  8vo,  1.8Sd. 

Samnc^  McChord.    Membera  of  One 

_    X  tcraicns.     Boston  :  BIlia,  1888.    Pp.  188, 
doib,  75  cts.     t^ii   Cathollciam,  Calvinlam, 
sditfm,  Ratiotialism,  Mysticiam,  and  the  Unity 
^ImcUf  udom.  ] 

\  la  Oarde  de  Dien,  L.    Hlatoiro  db  rislamlame 
X  rSinpiTe  Ottoman.     Paris  :  1898.    8vo,  4  ft*. 

,  H.  K.  H.     PtfcllcMophie  dea  Gemfttha.    Be- 
J  and  Umrtes  der  Weltanscliaaanff  dea  aitt- 
lipOtfen    Idealismus.     Hnaom :   ImSLy   1898. 
.  vfU,  800,  8VO,  6  mk. 

Jules.     Coars  de  th^kwle  catbollqne. 
Mimatuielle  objective.    Lilie:   'MBn-Le- 
Pp.  xi.,080,8vo. 

^▼e  Doctrines  and  Uaaices  of  the  Oen- 
oT  the  Bvangelical  Lnttaerau  Church  in 

I  United  States.    7K  x  i^^.     Philadelphia :  Lath. 

~  .  aoe.,  18B8.     Pp.  108,  l3roo,  75  cu. 

letli,  J.  von.  Der  Jeenltenorden  von  aeiiter 
insula  zur  bentliceu  2:eit.  Hannover:  Oat, 
Ppi.  80, 8VO,  1  mk. 

dsehen  BrOrtenuitren,  car  EiBffilimnK 

VersiAndnlas  der  ortbodox-katholiachen  An^ 

-f  In  iluem  VerfoJUtnisa  sur  rOmiachen  and 

•tanHsclien  von  eiuem  Qeiaflicben  der  ortho> 

itboliacben    orfeotaliacben  iUrche.     Berlin  : 

annd,  1808.     Pp.  111.,  ri.,  40,  8vo,  80  pf . 

k    Oeorce    William.  8  T.D.    Sermona 

rfcDd  In  or,  Jofan*a  Cbnrch,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tork:  BandoJph,   1808.     Pp.   vUi.,  2M,  8vo. 

R  P      Pfliats  of  onr  Faith  :  A  Study 
Evidence.     I/ondon  :  Hall,  1888.    Pp. 

▼SB.  G.  M.    Analecta  hymnica  medll  »vi. 
pnt :    firmnarliis  Severinlanus.    Dm   liymnar 
tai^  fl 'Amrin   in  Neapci-     Nach  den  Codicea 
^     «  nf^Sd   RrfslnSi  1092  heranagege^n. 
r TJi^^iLmrios.    Ori«o  rtcaccabaroezi**,  Era- 
^S^SSSDdfl-fber7>mcloram.   Nacheiner 
"li^If^lf-nite^Bibllothek   von  Mailand 
b^  fa^^S^^  Beislsnd,  189B.    Pp.SMtt, 

^BBUmdf  J'     TSriiiiatTated.    London :  8. 8. 
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DtifSik7»  Alfred.  Science  thterique  et  pratique  da 
plain-cliant  et  de  la  paalroodie  k  I'uaage  dea  e6mi- 
nairea.    Faria  :  liomemann,  1808.   Pp.  iv.,  87, 18mo. 

Srerett,  Charlea  Carroll.  The  Goapel  of  Paul. 
Boetou  and  New  York  :  Hoaghton,  1808.  Pp.  xiii., 
807,8vo,  $1.5U. 

Xxell.  Joaeph  8..  Rev.  Homiletlcal  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Exodna.  New  Tork :  Funk,  1883. 
Pp.  xxiv.,  60;J,  8vo.  $«.00. 

FsImt,  William  Frederick.  Vobiacnm  Deoa  : 
The  Goapel  of  the  Incarnation.  New  York  :  Ran. 
dolph,  1808.  Pp.  187,  12mo,  $1.00.  [Twelve  aer- 
mona.j 

Falser,  Petma,  der  erate  Jeauit  in  Deutacliland. 
Bin     Oeachichfabild    aua    dem     18.  Jahrhnndert 

iKatholiache  Flugachriften  zur  Wohr  nnd  Lehr\ 
7r.  68-«0.)    Beriln  :  Uermania,  1808.   Pp.  1)28,  itfmo, 
80  pf. 

Fairbaim,  A.  M.  The  Place  of  Chriet  in  The- 
ology. London  :  Hodder  :  New  York :  Scribnera, 
1808:    Pp.  xxiii.,  550,  8>o,  181..  82.00. 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  D.D.  The  Firat  Book  of  Klnsa. 
London  :  Hodder  ;  New  York  :  Aimatrong,  1808. 
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mk. 
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the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  Chicago :  Y.  M.  Bra 
Pab.  Co.,  1608.    Pp.ll4,12mo. 

Wormb,  Dr.  A  Lltnrgy  for  Dissenters,  Wholly 
Biblical.    London  :  Clarke,  1606.  Pp.  100,  p.  8vo,  Is. 

'Wotherspoon,  H.  J.  The  Divine  Service.  A 
Bocharistic  OiOce  according  to  forms  of  the  Primitive 
Chorch.    Glasgow  :  Faclehose,  1898.    Pp.  80, 12mo, 
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CHRONICLE. 
(Omm  Oft  the  90eA  oftaeh  tnonth.) 

^  March  15.  Special  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Ireland,  In  Belfast, 
to  take  action  concerning  the  Home  Rule  BUI  now 
peoding  in  the  British  Parliament. 

Marek  S8.  Twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Intema- 
tkNial  Medkal  Mkraionary  Society  in  New  York. 

Marek  86.  Tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Auillary  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France. 

Marek  80.  Special  meeting  of  the  congregation 'at 
the  Tabernacle,  London,  at  which  the  Rev.  Thomas 
''  IS  InYited  to  officiate  in  the  pulpit  for  one 


Aariii.  Opening  reception  at  the  new  bnilding  of 
the  Befonned  Chnrch  of  America  in  New  York. 

Opening  of  the  new  Mormon  Temple  In  Salt  Lake 
CItjr. 

April  5-7.  Fiftieth  anniversary  In  Cambridge  and 
Boston  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

^Aprii  11.  Completion  at  the  Bible  House,  New 
York  City,  of  the  first  Bible  in  the  language  of  the 
uflbert  Islands.  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  son  of  the 
pNOcer  missionary  of  that  name,  was  present. 


Aoril  14.  Regular  meeting  of  the  Western  Section 
of  tne  Alll^ince  of  Reforms  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system,  in  New  York  City. 

April  17.  Organization  of  a  National  Association 
of  open- Air  Workers,  in  New  York  City. 

April  18-18.  Twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Prusby- 
terian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Buffalo. 

April  10-80.  Twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Baptist.  Foreign  Missionary  Soctety,  in 
Providence,  R.  1.  * 

The  Right  Rev.  C.  C.  Penick,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Africa,  has  been  elected  General  Agent  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Commission  of  Church  Work 
among  Colored  People. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Geoige  L.  Splning.  pastor  of  the 
Phillips  Church,  New  York  City,  lias  been  nominated 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  place  of  General 
Morgan. 

The  Rev  John  Sheenshanki^  has  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  Rev.  W.  Todd  Martin,  D.D.,  D.LIt.,  Is  to  be  the 
Moderator  of  the  nezt  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch  in  Ireland. 

Monsignor  M  Decelles  was  consecrated  (Roman 
Catholk:)  Bishop  of  St.  Hyacinths.  Quebec.  March  0, 
and  the  Right  Rev.  D.  S.  Di  Pletro  is  to  be  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  British  Honduras. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  E.  Main.  D.D.,  has  been  elected 
President  of  Alfred  Universltv ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
Jeflers,  D  D. .  formerly  President  of  Westminster 
College,  and  lately  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oil  CItv  Pa.,  will  accept  the  presidency 
of  Collegiate  Institute,  York,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Blackman  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  chair  of  Social  Science  In  the  Yale  Divinity 
School ;  the  Rev.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge  has  been  se- 
lected to  fill  the  chair  of  Biblical  Instruction  in  Lin- 
coln University  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D., 
has  been  offered  and  has  declined  the  Bartlett  chair 
In  Andover  Seminary ;  Professor  George  N.  Board- 
man  has  resigned  the  professorship  o?  Systematks 
'  Theology  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary ;  and 
Dr.  Scbaff  has  been  made  Professor  Etbentoa  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

OBITUARY. 

Bliss,  Rev.  George  Ripley  (Baptist).  D.D.  (Madi- 
son University,  1680),  LL.D.  (LcwisburgUniverslty, 
E.  at  Upland,  Pa..  March  27,  aged  77.  He  was 
dated  from  Hamilton  Universltv,  1688,  and  from 
ilU)n  Theological  Seminary,  1640 ;  became  tutor 
in  Madlpon  University,  1840 ;  pastor  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  1848;  Professor  of  Greek  In  University 
of  Lewlsburg,  Pa ,  1810 :  Professor  of  Biblical  Exe- 

g»is  In  Croser  Theological  Seminary,  1874,  and  of 
ibllcal  Literature  and  Theology  In  the  same  Institn- 
tlon,  1883.  He  translated,  with  additions,  Fay's 
Commentary  on  Joshua  and  Klelnert's  on  Obndfah 
and  MIcah  In  the  Lange  Commentary,  and  wrote  the 
"Commentary  on  Luke"  In  the  "Complete  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,''  by  Dr.  Uovey. 

Brown,  John  M.  (African  Methodist  Episcopal),  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  16,  aged  76.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oberlln  College  in  1839 ;  entered  the 
ministry  in  Detroit.  Mich  ,  1844 ;  wa«  pastor  In  New 
Orleans,  1862-57,  where  he  was  much  persecuted, 
being  imprisoned  several  times ;  wasat  Norfolk,  Va., 
1861-67 ;  was  elected  Bishop,  1868. 

Cox.  Rev.  Samuel  (English  Baptist),  D.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  8t.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  188  ),  at  Hastings, 
March  27,  aged  67.  He  was  graduated  from  tho 
Stepney  Baptist  Theological  College,  London,  ISSsI ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  St.  Paulas  Square  Baptist 
Chnrch,  Southsea,  the  same  year :  accepted  pastorate 
at  Rydc,  1855 ;  became  pastor  of  the  General  tiaptist 
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Chureh,  Notttngbam,  1»»  He  wis  the  founder  of 
ThA  BaepotUor,  mnd  Ito  editor  from  1876  to  1884 :  and 
has  DUWUhed  •  The(^aeet  of  theChh?f  Good,"  **  Ex- 
popiiory  Lectures  on  the  ttook  of  KcclesiMtce,  with 
a  new  Tranalatlon ''  •*  The  Private  Letter*  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John."  "  The  Reeurrectlon  "  (on  1  Oor.  xv.), 
"An  Expositor's  Note-Book."  "Biblical  Expoel- 
tione,"  *^The  Pilgrim  Psalms,"  "The  Book  of 
Ruth  :  A  PcrtMjlar  Exposition,"  "  A  Day  with  Christ  " 
*Salvator  Mundl."  "Expository  Essays  «id  Dis- 
courses." "Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,' 
"  Genesis  of  Evil  and  other  Scftaons,"'  "The  Larser 
lIo|)e :  A  Sequel  to  Salvator  Mundl,"  "  Miracles  :  An 
Anrument  and  a  Challenge."  *'  Balaam,"  four  series 
of  "  Expositions,"  "  The  Bird's  Nest,  and  other  Ser- 
mons for  Children  of  all  Ages,"  "  The  Houge  and  Its 
Builder,  and  other  Disco^ses,'*  and  "  A  Book  for 
the  Doubtful." 

Doollttle.  Rer.  Theodora  Sanford  (Dutch  Re- 
formed), D.D.  (Wesleyan  University.  18W),  LL.D. 
(Union  (TollcMie,  18»1  .  In  New  Bruniwlck,  N.  J., 
April  18.  aged^SG.  He  was  graduated  from  Rutaers 
College  inl85«,  and  from  :^w  Brunswick  Theolog- 
ical 8eminary,ia« :  became  pastor  at  Flutlandj,18C3 ; 
wan  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics In  Rutgers  College,  1864,  holding  the  chair 
Ull  his  death;  was  made  vice-president  of  the  insti- 
tution, 189a  and  acted  as  president  of  the  samedurjng 
the  fall  of  1890.  He  was  an  editor  of  The  ChtUtian 
at  Work,  expounding  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Lessons  In  thatpaper.  H«  has  also  published 
**  An  Account  of  the  Centennial  Celebrallon  at  Rut- 
gers College  "  and  a  *•  History  of  Rutgers  College." 

Holdlch,  Joseph  (Methodist  Episcopal),  D.D..  In 
Morristown,  N.  J..  April  lO.  aged  88.  He  was  bom  In 
England  and  there  received  his  early  education ;  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1818  and  engaged  In  the  study 
of  the  law ;  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  ra 
1828,  filling  important  pnlplto  In  that  and  in  the  New 
York  (>>nference8 ;  was  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
feasor  of  Moral  Science  and  Belles-Lettres  in  Wes- 
leyan  University,  1886 ;  was  appointed  full  ptofesiwr 
of  the  same,  1888 ;  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  1849.  which  position  he  re- 
tained  Ull  1878,  retiring  because  of  falling  health. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  "life  of  Wilbur  Fisk?' 

Kip,  Right  Rev.  William  Ingraham  (Protestant 
BplscopalBishop of  California).  8.  T.  D.  ((Columbia 
College.  1847),  LL.D,  (Yale  (Allege,  ISWi.  In  San 
Francisco,  April  7,  aged  82.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  1881 ;  studied  law  for  a  year,  but  de- 
voted himself  to  theology,  and  was  gradnated  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City, 
1886;  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's.  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  1886 ;  assistant  minister  of  Grace  ChOrch.  New 
York,  1838;  rector  of  St.  PauPs.  Albany.  N.Y., 
1887 ;  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  Callfor- 
nia.  1868,  and  diocesan  Bishop  of  the  saine,  1897. 
He  has  written  "Lenten  Past.^'  "  Double  Witness 
of  the  Church."  "Christmas  Holy-Days  at  Rome." 
"  Eariy  Jesuit  Missions  In  North  America,"  *'  Eariv 
Conflicts  of  Christianity,'*  "Catacombs  of  Rome," 
"  The  UnnoUced  Things  of  Scripture."  "  Olden  Time 
in  New  York,"  **  Historical  Scenes  from  Old  Jesuit 
Missions,"  and  "  Church  of  the  Apoirtles." 

Mendes.  Rev.  Abraham  Perelra  (Jewish)  D.D..  in 
New  York,  aged  88.  He  was  bom  In  Kingston, 
Jamaica ;  went  *»  London  to  study  theology,  1846 : 
retumed  to  Jamaica,  remaining  there  one  vear.  1849; 
was  in  charge  of  a  synagogue  in  Birmingham.  Eng- 
land. 1860 ;  accepted  a  call  to  London.  1868 ;  came 
to  the  United  States  In  1888,  and  took  charge  of  j^c 
synagogue  at  Newport  He  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Post-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews  "and  of  "The 
Law  of  Moses." 

CALENDAR. 

Mow  4.  Inangnratlon  of  Rev.  Robert  Christie, 
D.D  ,  to  the  chair  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Philadelphia. 


Mav  10.  Annual  meeting  of  the  London  Xliskin 
Society.    Dr.  A.  T.  Plerson  will  imach  the iemoBj 

Thirteenth  Council  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Synod  in  Philadelphia. 

Jfoy  7-9.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Woman*t  Bou^ 
of  Mlsslorib  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Chnrct 
at  East  Nashville,  Tenn. 

ifoy  10-14.  Thirtieth  IntematiooslCTooTeDtkmo^ 
the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  Indiii- 
spoils.  Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  BiW^ 
Stndy,  Educational  Work,  the  Rolatioo  of  the  Indli 
vldual  Association  to  Work  for  Boys,  Colored  Yoo^ 
Men,  Foreign-speaking  Youn^  Men,  College  Work, 
Physieal  Departments,  Work  in  Foreign  Umaon\ 
Lands. 

Mav  12.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  BosnJ 
of  Missions  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Cboicb 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Beginning  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Session  <tf  tbe 
Sontberu  Baptist  Convention  in  Nashville,  Tens.    | 

May  16.  Mid-year  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Xis- 
agers  of  the  Woman's  Centenary  Association  of  the 
Universalist  Church,  in  Chicago. 

Jfey  16-22.  World's  Congress  of  Repr6iatail»« 
Women  (Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Coogim 
Auxiliary),  at  Cliicago. 

May  18.  Jubilee  anniversary  of  the  Scotch  D» 
raptlon,  in  Edinburgh.  | 

General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pr»by- 
tcrian  church  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  ;  of  the  (ka- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbytijrian  Church,  U.  8.  A., 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  and  of  the  (General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  at  Ma- 
con, Qa, 

In  connection  with  the  CSeneral  Assembly  of  tk 
Presbyterian  i  hurch.  U.  S.  A.,  the  following  mat- 
ings  will  be  held:  May  19 -Woman's  Execotiv* 
C^mittee  of  Home  Mlsf^lons.  Mav  2i-Wom»Q'i 
Synodlcal  Comml  ttees  of  Home  M  Issions.  May  24- 
Conference  of  Synodical  Committees  to  formiutte 
plims  of  work.  • 

Jfay  22-80.  The  National  Baptist  annlverMriii  it 
Denver,  (Jol..  as  follows :  May  a»--.»-Woman'8  Bap- 
tist Foielgu  Missionary  SocieUes  and  Womsn'sBift- 
tist  Home  Mission  Society.  May  5M-»-Ani«tan 
Baptist  Publication  Society  Joint  uieetof  of 
Women's  Societies.  May  SW?— American  Wis 
Missionary  Union  May  28— A nnnal  sennons beforB 
the  Jllssiotiary  Union.  Home  Mfsrfon  Soci^j  m 
Publication  Society.  May  29-«>- American  Btpjbl 
HomeMlssTon  Society.  The  Baptist YonngTeoplei 
Ui»lon  will  hold  meetings  each  morning  dnring  toe 
anniversaries. 

Maw  24-28.  Anglican  Church  Congress  ft»  Nortb- 
eroand  Central  Europe  at  Geneva,  under  thcpr»^ 
dency  of  Bishop  Wilkinson. 

Twenty-fourth  Convention  of  the  (Jeoetsl  Coon- 
dl  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Thirty-sixth  Conventloo  of  the Geaeral Sywd^ 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  In  the  Vwei\ 
SUtes  of  America,  in  Caaton,  O. 

May  HO.  Animal  meeting  of  the  Congitgstkmal 
Home  Missionary  Society  at  Chicago. 

_.-  by  i^ 
at  Santogs 


Jvtte  6-8.  Missionary  Congress 
Presbyterian   Synod   gf   New   Y< 
Springs,  N.  Y.  ! 

JvM  8-18.  (Canada  Presbyterian  General  Amasiilji 
at  Bradford,  Ont.  ' 

j¥fut  14-21.  The  Tenth  Annual  Meertugof  the  to- 
Uviiarional  Missionazy  Union,  ut  Clifton  Sptap, 
N.  Y. 
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Thk    Devblopmbnt    op   New   Testament  Judaism.— A   very   suggestive 
article  is  contributed  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  Professor  Schodde  on  the 
development  of  the  faith  and  religious  life  of  Israel  in  the  eventful  centuries 
between  the  close  of  the  Old  and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament. 
"  The  New  Testament,"  he  says,  ''  does  not  indeed  present  a  systematic  or 
complete  account  of  the  popular  faith  of  the  day,  which  was  the  outcome 
of  the  history  of  Israel  since  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament.    But  the 
leading  features  are  given,  and  from  these  it  is  evident  that  this  development 
had  been  of  an  erratic  kind.    Both  Christ  and  the  Jewish  orthodoxy  of 
His  day  claim  to  build  upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  the  systems  of 
religion  which  they  teach  are  radically  contradictory.     Only  one  conclusion 
can  be  reached  from  this,  namely,  that  in  the  genesis  and  formation  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus'  contemporaries,  elements  must  have  been  introduced  that 
were  foreign  to  its  essence  and  genius,  and  that  in  no  way  accorded  with 
the  earlier  revelations  of  God.''     He  points  out  that  the  fqns  et  origo  of  this 
perversion  of  the  Jewish  faith  lay  in  the  carnal  conception  which  came  to 
be  held  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.    The  contemporaries  of  Christ 
had  substituted  the  national  idea  as  the  subordinate  for  the  spiritual  idea  as 
the  principal  feature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  in  the  final  con- 
summation  of  that  kingdom.    It  was  the  substitution  of  the  means,  which 
were  temporal  and  accidental,  for  the  ends,  which  were  eternal  and  essential 
As  a  consequence  of  this  leading  and  fundamental  error  the  nomistic  prin- 
ciple was  substituted  for  the  principle  of  faith,  which  had  already  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  been  established  as  the  subjective  condition  in  the 
kingdom  of  (Sod.    The  sum  and  substance  of  all  practical  religion  was  made 
to  consist  in  compliance  with  the  minutia  of  the  law,  a  compliance  which 
was  asked  to  be  no  deeper  than  outward  and  formal.    Professor  Schodde  is 
of  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  which  New  Testament  Judaism  is  the  end 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  Ezra  the  Scribe,  and  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  nomistic  principle  by  him  and  his  coadjutors  as 
the  sole  and  only  controlling  principle  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
The  fatal  error  of  the  new  departure  was  its  exclusion  of  the  prophetic 
feature,  and  in  this  regard  it  proved  unfaithful  to  Old  Testament  precedents 
and  promises.    He  points  out  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  one-sided 
development  set  in  so  completely  as  it  did.     "  The  exile  was  by  the  prophets 
declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  people  for  their  infidelity  to  Jehovah 
and  His  laws.  The  repentant  people  confessed  the  correctness  of  the  charge, 
and  determined  that  matters  should  change.    All  eyes  turned  to  the  law. 
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and  the  faiare  prosperity  and  the  eyentnal  secnring  of  the  hopes  held  out 
by  revelation  to  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  wete  regarded  as  dependent  npon 
the  obedience  to  that  law,  the  disobedience  toward  which,  by  their  fathers, 
had  almost  destroyed  the  very  existence  of  the  people.  Israel's  ezisteDce 
was  now  wound  up  in  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  the  very  stringency 
with  which  this  new  principle  was  observed  defeated  the  object  which  was 
aimed  at,  by  blinding  the  people  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  allowing  them 
to  see  only  the  letter.  Matters  progressed  so  rapidly  in  this  direction  that 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  inspired  prophets,  was  compelled  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  extreme  legalistic  standpoint. 

The  Teachikg  of  our  Lobd  as  to  thb  Authowitt  of  thi  Old 
Testament. — ^The  most  conservative  views  of   Old  Testam^it  literature 
find  a  defender  in  Bishop  Ellicott  in  a  series  of  articles  now  appeuing  in 
T}vt  Expository  Times,    He  will  not  consent  to  the  epithet  "mythical" 
being  applied  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  to  any  other  than  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Jonah;  and  he  treats  the  allodons 
made  by  our  Lord  to  incidents  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  as  establish- 
ing the  historical  truthfulness  of  those  records.     We  think  he  weakens  his 
case  very  considerably  by  the  extreme  and  rigid  position  he  takes  up,  and 
that  his  method  of  proof  is  a  very  questionable  one.    Biblical  criticism,  like 
any  other  science,  has  its  varying  theories  and  its  conflicting  schools  and 
parties.    It  is  surely  an  excess  of  the  partizan  spirit  to  invoke  the  sacied 
authority  of  Christ  in  support  of  certain  theories  of  interpretation  or  modes 
of  criticism,  especially  when  the  judgments  on  the  points  in  question  which 
He  held  can  only  be  guessed  at,  and  are  not  stated  in  a  clear  and  direct 
form.     A  fair  specimen  of  Bishop  Ellicott's  mode  of  reasoning  is  given  in 
his  treatment  of  Christ's  reference  to  Ps.  ex.     **  What  we  may  deduce," 
he  says,  **  from  this  passage  is  this :  First,  that  the  psalm  was  written  by 
David,  and  that  thus  this  particular  superscription  is  right.      Secondly, 
that  David  was  here  writing  by  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Thirdly,  that  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  is  so  distinct  that  David  may 
be  regarded  as  consciously  speaking  of  Him.      The  attempts  on  the  part 
of  modem  criticism  to  explain  away  the  impression  which  this  memorable 
passage  will  not  fail  to  leave  on  any  candid  mind  are  many,  but  all  singu- 
larly hopeless.     It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  our  Lord  is  asking  a  question 
rather  than  making  a  statement ;  but  if  the  question  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  plainly  involves  and  implies  the  recognition  on  our  Lord's  part  of  certain 
facts  or  truths,  why  are  these  facts  and  truths  not  to  be  put  in  evidence  as 
recognized  by  Him,  and  as  having  the  seal  of  His  authority?     The  true 
answer  to  this  is:  Because  it  is  inconvenient  to  modem  criticism,  which 
has  settled  that  the  psalm  is  of  a  very  late  date,  and  has  no  Messianic 
reference  at  all.    But  is  not  modem  criticism  utterly  wrong?    Let  us  pot 
this  to  the  test  by  this  simple  question :  Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  probable  that 
if  the  psalm  had  really  been  of  this  late  date  there  was  no  one  in  the 
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gathered  company  of  Pharisees,  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed,  whp 
knew  that  it  was  so?  If  this  was  im%  probable,  then  why  did  not  some 
one  of  these  experts  at  once  traverse  the  Lord's  question  by  the  easily- 
made  statement  that  David  never  wrote  what  was  imputed  to  him?  If, 
cm  the  other  hand,  it  was  probable,  then  can  we  possibly  believe  that  a 
metrical  fabrication  claiming  to  be  a  psalm  of  David  and  an  oracle  of  God, 
and  challenging  attention  by  setting  fortl^  a  doctrine  so  unfamiliar  as 
the  Messiah's  everlasting  priesthood,  could  have  crept  into  the  jealously- 
guarded  Scripture  three  or  four  centuries  after  the  date  of  Ezra's  Bible, 
and  remained  there  undetected  ?  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  scribes, 
they  were  certainly  careful  and  jealous  guardians  of  the  very  letter  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  are  thus,  apart  from  other  considerations,  forced  by 
eommon  sense  to  believe  that  the  psalm  was  Davidic,  and  was  known  to 
be  so  by  our  Lord  and  those  to  whom  He  was  speaking."  The  significance 
of  the  reference  to  Ps.  ex.  is  in  the  question  which  it  raises  as  to  the  Divinity 
of  the  Son  of  David.  The  question  as  to  who  might  be  the  writer  of  a  passage 
of  Scripture  accepted  by  all  as  a  divinely-inspired  oracular  utterance  was  of 
no  consequence. 

Thoughts  on  Preaching. — It  is  refreshing  in  these  days,  when  so 

much  is  said  in  depreciation  of  preaching,  to  read  an  article  on  the  subject 

which  convinces  one  over  again  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  method 

instituted  by  Christ  for  the  dissemination  of  truth  and  for  the  edification  of 

believers.    In  an  article  with  the  above  title,  which  appears  in  the  Beformed 

Quarterly  Review  (Philadelphia),  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Kremer,  D.D.,  writes  on 

the  subject  in  a  very  bright  and  intelligent  manner.    He  points  out  what 

may  be  one  cause  of   dissatisfaction  with  preaching,  and    that    is   the 

hap-hazard  manner  in  which  subjects  for  sermons  are  often,  if  not  generally, 

selected.    **  A  year's  sermons,"  he  says,  "  would,  on  examination,  in  many 

cases,  present  a  medley  of  things  sacred,  and  otherwise,  without  unity  or 

connection.    The  same  preachers  may  be  orderly  and  systematic  in  other 

things,  but  seem  to  have  made  special  effort  to  be  the  very  opposite  in  the 

matter    of   preaching.      The  sermon  itself    may  be  in  accordance  with 

orthodox  homiletic  rules ;  but  the  sermons^  in  their  relation  to  each  other — 

a  curious  what-not  of  unrelated  things.    Then  ^e  find  that  both  preachers 

and  people  become  dissatisfied  with  such  loose  variety ;  so  a  departure  is 

made,  it  being  duly  announced  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press  that  for 

some  time  there  will  be  sermons  on  Bible  characters — patriarchs,  prophets, 

heroes ;  and  this  becoming  monotonous  and  failing  to  attract  special  and 

unwearied  attention,  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 

day  will  be  sure  to  keep  people  on  the  look-out ;  so  that  the  evil  day  of  a 

general  collapse  of  interest  is  from  time  to  time  removed  farther  ofif.     But 

•ach  attempts  at  general  order  in  preaching  only  show  the  necessity  of  some 

true  order."    He  suggests  that  the  Church  Year,  with  its  holy  seasons  and 

Scripture  Lessons,  is  piobably  the  best  guide  for  the  preacher  in  his  selection 
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of  subjects.  There  is  something  fanciful  bat  attractive  in  the  reason  he  giTes 
for  his  opinion.  <<  The  idea  is  that  the  Christian,  being  a  citizen  of  two 
worlds,  should  be  in  harmony  with  both;  that  the  natural  year  with  its 
seasons,  and  the  Christian  year  with  its  sacred  parts  and  lessons,  should  be 
one ;  that  as  every  human  life  is  repeated,  so  to  speak,  by  every  annual 
cycle,  so  also  man's  spiritual  life  is  repeated  year  by  year,  every  revolution 
enlarging  the  circle  of  spiritual  vision."  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  adherence 
more  or  less  strict  to  some  such  plan  as  this  would  be  found  helpful  to 
both  ministers  and  congregations.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  plan.  The 
same  article  informs  us  that  some  of  our  Dutch  brethren  follow  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  in  their  preaching,  with  the  result  that  their  people  are 
more  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  truth  than 
their  neighbours.  We  are  afraid  that  a  proposal  to  make  any  of  our 
Catechisms  the  basis  of  annual  cycles  of  sermons  would  fill  our  churches 
with  dismay ;  and  that  the  majority  of  hearers  would  prefer  to  bear  the  ills 
they  have  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

Becent  Ciuticism  on  the  Pentateuch.  —  Professor  E.  Konig,  of 
Bostock,  who  is  already  known  to  scholars  as  the  author  of  some  valuable 
works  on  the  Old  Testament,  two  of  which  deal  more  or  less  with 
Pentateuchal  criticism,  has  just  issued  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
in  connection  with  Weber's  new  series  of  theological  handbooks,  in  which 
the  question  is  again  minutely  examined.  More  than  100  pages,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  work,  are  devoted  to  the  subject,  which  is  handled  with  the 
erudition  and  ability  usually  characteristic  of  German  investigations  of  this 
kind,  and  also  with  a  moderation  and  reverence  in  which  many  of  them  are 
painfully  deficient.  Dr.  Eonig's  scholarship  is  very  wide  and  varied,  and 
unusually  up  to  date.  He  seems  fully  acquainted  with  the  bewildering  mass  of 
ingenious  theories  propounded  during  the  last  hundred  years  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  but  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  swept  away 
by  prevalent  currents  of  opinion.  He  is  one  with  "  the  higher  critics  "  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  that  he  goes  in  the  opposite  direction.  As 
compared  with  Wellhausen,  for  example,  he  may  be  fairly  described  as  a 
conservative,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  far  removed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  old  orthodoxy.*  The  following  is  a  rapid  summary  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  its  main  results.  It  commences  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
method  adopted.  The  arguments  concerning  each  problem,  fro  and  oontra, 
are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  under  three  heads — literary  evidence, 
linguistic  evidence,  and  material  evidence.  The  first  question  treated  in  this 
way  is  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  and  the  answer  is  in 
the  negative.  The  Mosaic  authorship,  it  is  maintained,  is  neither  claimed  by 
the  book  itself  nor  proved  by  later  literary  evidence,  and  is  not  guaranteed 
by  the  testimony  of  language.  It  is  allowed  that  the  latter  indicates  the 
presence  of  elements  which  belong  to  the  oldest  period  of  Hebrew,  but  this 
circumstance,  it  is  urged,  by  no  means  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  the 
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whole  work  dates  from  the  time  of  Moses.    A  very  nsefnl  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  is  rather  oddly  inserted  in  the  course  of 
this  part  of  the  discassion.     It  is  then  shown  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
post-Mosaic  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  argued  that  linguistic 
phenomena  disprove  tmity  of  authorship,  and  that  divergent  references  to  the 
sanae  event,  as,  for  instance,  the  two  accounts  of  creation  and  the  two  versions 
of  the  Decalogue,  point  in  the  same  direction.    The  ground  having  been  thus  ^ 
cleared,  Dr.  Konig  proceeds  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  reconstruction.    The 
existence  of  very  ancient  elements  in  the  Pentateuch  is  freely  admitted.    It 
is  even  considered  certain  that  not  merely  traditions,  but  documents  from  an 
age  anterior  to  that  of  Moses  were  utilized  in  the  composition  or  compilation 
of   the  work.    Traces  of   such  documents  are  found  in  the  simple  non- 
legendary  representation  of  Abraham,  in  the  curious  allusions  to  Elamitic 
and  Babylonian  politics  in  Genesis  xiv.,  and  in  Jacob's  blessing  of  Levi  and 
Reuben.    To  Moses  are  ascribed  the  Decalogue,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  law  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  10-26.    Very  early  also  are  the  Song  of  Moses 
at  the  Bed  Sea,  the  priestly  blessing,  the  song  about  the  well,  and  three 
other   short  poetic   pieces.      These    ancient    materials    were    worked  up 
at  three  successive  times ;    and  the  three  writings  thus  produced  were 
subsequently    collected    and  fitted  into  one  another  so  as  to  constitute 
one  whole.    To  borrow  the  language  of  geology,  three  strata  can  be  detected — 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary.  The  primary  stratum  is  the  document  usually 
denoted  by  the  letters  JE.      Of  its  two  parts,  J  and  E,  the  priority  is  given 
to  the  latter,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  Judges.   The  composition 
of  J  cannot  have  taken  place  before  the  days  of  David,  and  need  not  be  put 
later  than  those  of  Solomon.    The  whole  of  JE,  therefore,  in  Dr.  Konig's 
opinion,  was  in  existence  as  early  as  about    1000  B.C.,  or  within  three 
centuries  of  the  death  of  Mosea*    The  secondary  stratum,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  Deuteronomy,  is  represented  by  two  symbols,  D  and  Dst. 
D,  extending  over  chapters  v.  to  xxvi.,  and  including  a  few  other  passages,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
that  is,  about  720  B.C.,  on  the  basis  of  former  revisions  of  Mosaic  material, 
the  earliest  of  which  may  have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.     The 
author  of  D  probably  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  Jerusalem  priests.    In 
any  case,  the  book  ow.d  its  historical  efficacy  to  that  section  of  Jewish 
society.     It  is  identilied,  with  most  moderns,  with  the  book  of  the  law 
found  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;    but  the  theory  of   some  critics  that  this 
finding  was  a  priestly  trick  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of   the  question  on 
Dr.  Eonig's  hypothesis,  as  the  book  had,  in  that  case,  been  in  existence  * 
for  a  hundred  years.    It  is  suggested  that  the  neglect  of  the  temple  under 
Manasseh    may  have  had,  for    one  of  its  consequences,  the  withdrawal 
of  this  precious  manuscript  from  the  observation  of  the  temple  servants. 
Dst  is  closely  related  to  D,  and  must   have  come  into  existence  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  afterwards.     The  tertiary  stratum  is  indicated  by 
the  symbol,  EP.    It  is  described  as  '*  the  esoteric  priestly  reproduction  of 
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IsraeFB  oldest  traditions,"  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  during  the 
period  of  the  Exile,  when  the  Jerasalcm  priesthood  had  leisure  to  fix  old 
memories.  The  Mosaic  foundation,  which  is  believed  to  exist  even  here,  and 
includes  historical  as  well  as  legal  elements,  was  probably  supplied  by  oral 
tradition,  propagated  in  priestly  circles,  and  especially  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 
These  three  documents — J£,  D  (with  Dst),  and  EP — ^were  combined  and 
welded  into  one  whole,  which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  its  component 
parts,  exhibits  a  substantial  and  very  impressive  unity,  by  Ezra  the  Scribe, 
before  the  commencement  of  his  reforming  activity  in  Jerusalem.  This 
elaborate  and  skilfully-constructed  scheme  can  probably  lay  as  little  claim 
to  finality  (as  to  some  of  the  details,  at  any  rate)  as  many  of  its  predecessors, 
but  it  is  far  more  instructive  and  far  less  painful  than  some  of  them,  and 
cannot  be  studied  without  advantage  even  by  those  who  regard  the  methods 
and  results  of  modem  criticism  with  a  measure  of  suspicion. 

Dbutero-Isaiah  and  the  Psalter. — The  reaction  from  the  extreme 
notions  of  the  advanced  critics  which  has  been  shown  to  be  represented  in 
Dr.  Kdnig*s  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch  is  manifested  also  in  his  discussion 
of  the  authorship  of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  in  his  view 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Psalter.  He  agrees  with  the  majority  of  recent 
critical  writers  on  the  subject  in  ascribing  these  chapters  to  a  later  time  than 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  makes  an  exceedingly  ingenious  attempt  to  account  for 
their  incorporation  with  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophet,  which,  though 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  deserves  the  careful  study  of  those  who  still 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  book  ;  but  he  distinctly  refuses  to  endorse  the 
hazardous  speculations  of  the  school  represented  by  Professor  Duhm.  Of 
the  Trito-Isaiah  discovered  by  that  eminent  critic  he  cannot  find  a  trace. 
He  only  concedes  the  probability  that  the  last  four  chapters  may  have  been 
made  public  after  the  proclamation  of  the  edict  of  Gyrus.  The  authorship, 
however,  was  the  same  :  one  hand  only  can  be  detected  in  these  seven-and- 
twenty  chapters.  In  respect  of  the  origin  of  the  Psalter,  the  reaction  is  still 
more  strongly  marked.  Dr.  Kbnig  goes  considerably  further  than  even 
Dr.  Baethgen  in  the  direction  of  traditional  beliefs.  Whilst  allowing  that 
the  Psalter  principally  echoes  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Israelites  at  the 
later  crises  of  Israelitish  history,  he  maintains  that  the  evidence  of  literary 
tradition,  of  language,  and  of  the  subject-matter,  warrants  the  inference  that 
the  collection  includes  poems  from  earlier  ages.  That  David  was  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  secular  poet  is  considered  unquestionable,  and  the  reference  in 
Amos  (vi.  5),  which  has  been  often  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary,  is  pro- 
nounced irrelevant.  That  some  of  David's  sacred  poems  are  contained  in 
our  Psalter  is  also  unhesitatingly  affirmed.  There  may  be  a  considerable 
number  of  these  early  hymns.  *'  I  hold  the  Davidic  origin  of  a  number 
of  psalms  to  correspond  to  all  historic  probability."  There  are  twelve 
psalms  to.  the  Davidic  origin  of  which  there  is  no  positive  objection.  A 
final  decision^  however,  is  at  present  imattainable.     "  The  point  within 
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tho  traditional  seventy-three  at  which  we  can  say  'the  prayers  of  David 
the  Son  of  Jesse  are  ended'  is  uncertain."  The  existence  of  Maccabean 
psalms  is  almost  denied.  Only  one  psalm  (the  74th)  is  put  as  late  as 
the  second  century.  The  acrostic  theory  discussed  lately  in  the  Academy 
in  relation  to  the  2nd  and  110th  Psalms  is  pronounced  baseless.  A 
more  certain  example  of  such  an  acrostic  must  be  pointed  out  before 
this  phenomenon  can  be  found  in  part  of  the  verses  of  a  poem.  The 
necessity  for  the  most  vigilant  caution  in  the  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of 
a  psalm  is  illustrated  by  some  penetrating  remarks  which  deserve  to  be 
widely  circulated.  In  wielding  the  linguistic  argument  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  form  which  occurs  in  prose  only  in  late  Hebrew  might 
conceivably  be  used  in  poetry  at  a  far  earlier  period.  The  shorter  form 
of  the  first  person  pronoun,  for  example,  ^?(^,  the  frequent  use  of  which 
in  prose  is  considered  an  indication  of  lateness,  may  possibly  have  been 
used  by  the  side  of  ^?i^  in  the  poetic  diction  of  comparatively  early  times. 
It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  our  acquaintance  with  David's  history 
may  be  incomplete,  that  he  may  have  stood  in  situations  similar  to  those 
in  which  others  were  placed  in  later  ages,  and  that  he  may  have  given 
expression  to  Israelitish  thoughts,  which,  though  not  of  general  human 
interesti  did  not  change  with  changing  times* 


DANIEL:    EXTERNAL  BEFEBENCES. 

By  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 

It  seems  often  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  the  earliest  indubitable  reference  to 
a  book — if  it  be  a  book  of  Scripture — shows  us  the  earliest  date  we  can  claim 
for  the  book's  existence.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  reference  or  a 
quotation  merely  affords  a  terminus  ad  quern,  later  than  which  we  cannot  place 
the  origin  of  the  book  in  question,  but  setting  no  limit  to  the  earliness  to  be 
assumed.  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  references 
are  to  a  large  extent  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  literature  available.  A 
person  who  demanded  that  the  age  of  the  Rig- Veda  be  proved  by  contem- 
porary quotation  would  simply  demonstrate  his  own  igDorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  question.  Another  thing  has  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  some  literatures  quotations  and  references  are  frdquent  and 
indubitable.  Thus,  in  any  volume  of  sermons  the  number  of  Scriptural 
quotations  is  usually  large.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ballad  literature  of  our 
own  country  has  no  such  thing  as  avowed  quotation,  although  whole  verses 
of  earlier  ballads  are  transferred  to  later  ones  without  scruple.  Let  us,  then, 
look  at  the  literar    characteristics  of  the  period  near  the  date  assumed  for  the 
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composition  of  Daniel,  by  the  orthodox  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  eritics  on 
the  other,  and  the  extent  of  the  literatare  available  in  either  case. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  extreme  paucity  of  the 
literature  that  claims  to  be  contemporary  with  Daniel,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  orthodox  date  is  correct.  That  literature  consists  of  three  post- 
Exilian  prophets,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
histories  which  do  not  narrate  the  life  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  may  be 
thrown  out.  Ezekiel  and  the  Deutero- Isaiah  may  also  be  laid  aside,  because 
the  gathering  of  the  fragments  which  form  our  Daniel  had  not  taken  place 
when  they  wrote.  80  we  are  left  to  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  In 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  seem  rather  to  have  to  do  with  an  epitome 
which  merely  supplies  the  headings  and,  perhaps,  the  opening  sentences  of 
the  prophecies,  than  the  prophecies  themselves  in  any  completeness  of  form. 
The  latter  half  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  seem  really  to  be  the  work  of 
an  earlier  and  pre-Exilian  prophet.  Malachi  appears  also  to  be  fragmentary. 
Further,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Zechariah,  none  of 
these  deals  with  the  subjects  which  naturally  suggest  Daniel. 

In  Zechariah  i.  18-21,  some  have  seen  a  reference  to  the  four  monarchies 
of  Daniel;  others,  with  greater  likelihood,  see  a  reference  to  the  Greek 
Empire — the  goat  with  the  four  hours.  Four  horns  naturally  imply  a  beast 
whose  horns  they  are.  Now,  in  Daniel  we  have  the  Greek  he-goat  with  first 
the  notable  horn  and  then  the  four  that  sprang  up  in  its  plAce.  Two  of 
these,  Egypt  and  Syria,  did  scatter  and  oppress  Judah,  though  the  former 
not  nearly  so  much  as  the  latter.  But  more :  a  careful  student  of  history 
might  note  the  fact  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  represented  another 
horn,  that  of  Macedon,  held  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine  for  some  time; 
and  Attalus  of  Pergamos,  who  represents  the  fourth  horn,  aided  Epiphanes, 
the  great  oppressor  of  the  Jews,  to  gain  possession  of  his  brother's  throne. 
A  fair  case,  therefore,  might  be  made  out  for  a  reference  to  Daniel. 

Although  we  would  not  ptess  this,  yet  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
property  in  literary  productions  was  not  recognized  in  those  early  days.  A 
man  wrote  because  he  felt  he  had  something  to  communicate,  and  had  a  mind 
to  share  what  he  thought  or  knew  with  others,  and  was  even  more  pleased 
with  the  mere  exercise  of  power  than  with  any  praise  that  might  follow. 
The  reality  of  inspiration,  the  divinely-given  impulse  to  write,  and  of 
revelation,  rendered  property  in  their  products  impossible.  Even  poetic 
imagination,  then  thought  in  heathendom  to  be  real  inspiration  and 
revelation,  rendered  the  idea  of  ownership  in  what  was  produced  repugnant 
o  the  mind.  This  had  a  re-active  effect,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  author 
was  not  prone  to  claim  his  work,  on  the  other  hand,  subsequent  writers  often 
made  use  of  his  works  without  acknowledgment  or  thought  of  acknow* 
edgment,  any  more  than  one  would  formally  return  thanks  to  a  river  for  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  a  draught  from  its  waters.  In  such  circumstances, 
things  borrowed  are  changed  in  every  possible  way   without   thought  of 
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'f'ong.  Wlien  zri&tters  are  thus,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  need  we  expect 
"^^  few  direct  qixotations,  but  resemblances  may  seem  vague  and  yet  be  real 
^txot  to  be  seen  &t  a.  glance,  but  only  to  be  deduced  by  inference. 

We  sliaJl,  lioi^ever,  lay  aside  this  alleged  reference  to  Daniel  in  Zechariah» 

*^d   look    &t    Buicli.    quotations  and  references  as  are  to  be  found  in  non- 

^^ptaral   i^idtings,  or  such  influences  of  Daniel  as  are  traceable  in  them. 

Wq  shall   begin,  ouj:  ebain  of  external  evidences  with  Josephus.    There  is  no 

^<^bt  tliAt  be  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  Daniel    Of  course,  authenticity 

^Wl  not  tbe  Btriet  limits  it  has  for  us,  or  we  should  not  have  the  apocr3rphal 

!^irst  Book  of  Ssdra-s  drawn  upon  by  him.    Yet  he  clearly  takes  the  Book  of 

^aniel  as  &  reeord  of  facts,  and  as  such,  uses  it ;  indeed,  he  conveys  a  large 

part  of  tbe   bistorical  chapters  of  Daniel  to  his  own  pages,  having,  as  his 

eustom  is,  put  tbena  through  his  mind  and  brought  out  the  facts  in  his  own 

cumbrous  style.       £Ce  takes  up  first  the  reception  of  the  youths  at  the  court, 

their  refusal   to   eat  of  the  king's  meat,  and  their  prosperity.    He  gives  an 

account   of   ^ebuobadnezzar's  dream,  and  mentions  Daniel's  interpretation. 

He   tells    of    tbe     tbree    Hebrew  children,  and,  omitting  Nebuchadnezzar's 

lycanthropy y  proceeds  to  Belshazzar's  feast.     In  Belshazzar's  feast  Josephus 

evidently  bad  tbe  Miasoretic  text  before  him.    He  gives,  with  some  additions, 

the  account  of  I>ariiel  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.    He  does  not  give  an 

account  of  tbe  fonr  beasts,  but  does  give  an  account  of  the  vision  of  the  ram 

and  of  tbe  be-goab.     It  seems  impossible  to  explain  tbe  assertion  that  has  been 

made  by  M^.  Be  van,  that  Josephus'  knowledge  of  Daniel  is  vague,  and  that 

he  probably    never   bad  read  the  prophecy.    This  assertion  could  only  be 

made  by  one  ^wbo  bad  never  carefully  studied  Josephus. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Josephus  is  4th  Esdras.  In  it  Daniel  is 
referred  to,  if  not  by  name,  yet  with  equal  clearness.  Thus,  chap,  xi.,  after 
the  description  of  the  Boman  eagle  with  its  three  heads  and  twelve  wings, 
and  a  narrative  of  the  fate  of  its  various  wings  and  heads,  a  voice  calls, 
^  Sear  tben,  and  X  vdll  talk  with  thee :  art  thou  not  it  that  remainest  of  the 
four  beasts -wbom  I  made  to  reign  in  my  world?"  The  cleax  and  obvious  reference 
is  to  the  four  beasts  of  Daniel.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  many  evidences  in 
4tb  IBsdras  to  be  found  of  the  influence  of  Daniel  on  the  writer. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  various  dates,  and  there  is  great 
j^Bcassion  among  the  critics  as  to  these  dates.  We  may,  however,  without 
undue  assumption,  consider  Revelation  and  the  Synoptists  as  earlier  than 
Josephus'  Antiquities,  and  probably  earlier  than  4th  Esdras.  There  is  one 
direct  quotation.  Matt.  xxiv.  15  and  Mark  xiii.  14.  But  the  Book  of  EevelatioQ 
is  admittedly  full  of  reminiscences  of  Daniel  Whatever  date  may  be 
masignod.  to  tbe  Synoptists,  few  doubt  the  early  date  and  Apostolic  origin  of 

Revelation.    . 

!Phat  rhilo,  an  earlier  contemporary  of  our  Lord,  does  not  quote  Daniel 

Itiust  bo  acLmitted.     But  Philo's  writings  do  not  naturally  lend  themselves  to 

CiK>tation   from   Daniel.    A  great  part  of  his  voluminous  works  consists  of 

%emxons   on   Genesis^  in  which  he  deduces  Platonic  meanings  from  Mosaio 
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texts.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  national  hopes  of  the  Jews,  and 
showed  hut  little  interest  in  their  Messianic  aspirations.  Daniel  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  his  work.  Dr.  Edersheim  thinks  that  Philo*B  picture 
of  Messianic  times  has  been  influenced  by  Daniel  vii.  13,  14.  Certainly  the 
influence  is  far  from  being  clear. 

^  The  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  fragment  of  the  Assumption  o! 
Moses  are  dated  as  probably  a.d.  6.  In  them  there  is  no  indubitable 
trace  of  Daniel's  influence.  We  mention  these  writings  because,  along  with 
Pliilo,  they  show  that  Mr.  Bevan's  assertion  of  the  great  influence  of  Daniel 
after  his  prophecy  began  to  get  vogue  is  not  to  be  taken  absolutely,  and 
therefore  no  argument  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  want  of  any  incontestable 
evidence  of  Daniel  in  the  Persian  period. 

The  Psalter  of  Solomon,  half  a  century  earlier,  is  as  blank  of  trace  of  the 
influence  of  Daniel.  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  again,  the  influence  of 
Daniel  is  marked  and  obvious.  In  the  89th  chapter  it  is  said  (ver.  3) : 
"  Behold  the  days  come,  and  the  kingdom  itself  which  formerly  corrupted 
Zion  shall  itself  be  corrupted,  and  be  subdued  to  that  which  shall  come  after 
it."  (Yer.  4)  <*  Again,  after  a  time  even  it  shall  be  corrupted ;  a  third  shall 
arise  and  shall  rule  its  own  time,  and  be  corrupted."  (Ver.  6)  **  And  after 
these  things  a  fourth  kingdom  shall  arise,  whose  powers  shall  be  hard  and  evil, 
more  than  those  who  were  before  it,  and  shall  rule  all  times  like  the  woods 
of  the  field,  and  shall  hold  times,  and  be  exalted  above  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon."  I  know  that  in  the  date  I  assign  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  I 
differ  from  the  majority  of  critics,  yet  it  seems  to  me  the  ordinary  critical 
date  can  scarcely  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  author  thinks  the  elders  of  Jerasaiem 
could  still  meet,  nay,  that  the  people  could  be  permitted  to  assemble,  in 
Jerusalem.  A  man  who  had  seen  the  Boman  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  would  be  under  no  such  illusion.  Moreover,  the  Eoman  who  is  to 
capture  Jerusalem  is  not,  in  the  Syriac,  an  "  emperor,"  ifivdk^  but  merely  a 
"  leader,"  rrCdoxomo.  Further,  the  scheme  of  history  terminates  mora 
naturally  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  than  with  that  of  Titus. 
Hence,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  we  would  place  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch  b.o.  69.^ 

The  next  earlier  notice  is  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  The  aged 
Mattathias,  when  dying,  assembles  his  sons  and  addresses  to  them  words  of 
encouragement  in  regard  to  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  the 
course  of  this  farewell  address  he  refers  to  the  deliverance  of  Daniel's  three 
companions  from  the  fiery  furnace,  and  to  Daniel's  own  deliverance  from  the 
den  of  lions.  Were  this  speech  certainly  historical,  the  case  in  favour  of  the 
Maccabean  origin  of  Daniel  would  simply  have  broken  down.  We  must, 
however,  admit  that  the  Greek  habit  of  putting  speeches  in  the  mouths  of 
the  actors  in  a  history  might  easily  have  infected  the  writer  of  the  First  Book 

^  The  reader  will  pardou  a  reference  to  Books  which  inflxunced  Ofwr  Lord  and  Bit  J^ostiOt 
pp.  414,^.,  where  I  discuss  this  question  with  some  fulness. 
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of  Maceabees.  There  are,  however,  few  traces  df  this.  The  example  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Sevan  does  not  prove  his  point.  He  maintains  that  it  is 
abiard  to  bold  tbat  the  advice  given  to  Mattathias  by  the  king's  friends 
(I  Mace.  ii.  17,  18)  is  accurately  reported.  That  is  true  only  to  this  extent, 
that  the  direct  raode  of  speech  is  used,  where  we  should  have  used  the  oraiio 
ohliqua;  certainly  oratio  recta  would  be  used  in  the  Hebrew  original.  In  other 
W(»rd8,  the  subetanoe  of  the  advice  given  is  recorded,  though  not  the  ipsissima 
verba.  If,  bo-wever,  the  substance  of  Mattathias'  dying  speech  is  accurate, 
then  his  references  to  Daniel  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical.  It  would 
probably  be  'well  known  that  on  his  death-bed  Mattathias  had  exhorted  his 
sons  to  valour,  and  had  encouraged  them  by  calling  to  their  memory  the 
deeds  of  their  fathers.  The  substance  of  his  farewell  speech  might  also  be 
known.  Sad  a /aZ^aWu^  been  at  work,  he  would  have  chosen  much  more 
telling  instances  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  sons  to  valour  than 
Mattathias  has  done.  Samson  or  Jephtha,  Gideon  or  Barak,  would  have  been 
much  more  to  the  point.  The  three  holy  children  were  delivered  from  the 
fiery  fnmace  tbenriselves,  but  they  did  net  encounter  armies  of  Babylonians 
and  defeat  them  in  order  to  escape.  Daniel  submitted  to  be  put  into  the 
den  of  lions,  and  never  thought  of  raising  the  people  against  the  decree  of 
Darius.  The  history  that  Josephus  gives  to  Moses  in  the  Egyptian  court 
shows  the  natural  direction  Skfalsarius  would  have  taken.  A  speech  involv- 
ing Bucb  elements  would  have  been  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  speech 
the  ^rriter  of  Maccabees  actually  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  priest.  The 
pax>bability,  then,  is  that  Mattathias  did,  in  fact,  make  in  substance  the  dying 
^eech.  attributed  to  him. 

£ven  though  this  be  contested,  and  it  be  maintained  that  the  author  of 

ibe  book  invented  the  matter  of  this  speech,  still  the  Book  of  Daniel  would 

seem  to  be  necessarily  earlier  than  critics  reckon  it.    John  Hyrcanus  died  in 

ike  year  b.o.  105,  and  as  the  history  of  his  reigu  is  referred  to  in  1st  Mac- 

eal)ees,  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  had  already  died.     At  the  same  time,  that 

book  conld  not  have  been  written  Icng  after  his  death,  as  there  is  no  reference 

to  any  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.     So  we  liiay  date  Ist 

klaccabees  approximately  b.g.  100.    As  early,  then,  as  a  century  before  the 

Christian  era  Daniel  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  canonical  Scripture.     Had 

the  prophecy  been  composed  at  the  date  alleged  by  critics,  B.C.  167,  we 

should  certainly  have  had  in  the  First  or  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  the  story 

eC  its  "  discovery,"  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  had  been  unknown 

•o  loog.     The  writer  of  1st  Maccabees,  at  all  events,  thinks  Daniel  was  known 

mm  i&r  back  as  the  death  of  Mattathias.     Without  committing  myself  to  the 

hte  date  of  Deuteronomy,  I  am  yet  free  to  admit  that  the  narrative  of  the 

bdms  of  the    book    of  the  law  in  the  Temple  explains  how  a  recent  book 

mndd  be  received  as  of  great  antiquity.    But,  as  we  have  said,  neither  in 

first  nor  Second  Maccabees  is  there  any  trace  or  notice  of  the  discovery  of 

Buch  a  book  having  been  made.    The  evidence,  then,  of  this  passage  in  Ist 

Vaccabees   tbougb  dated  so  late  as  b.o.  100,  carries  us  much  further  back  in 
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reality.    Daniel  must  have  had  a  vogue  many  years,  indeed  generations, 
before  the  days  of  the  author  of  let  Maccabees.^ 

The  next  earlier  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  The  reference  to 
Epiphanes  in  terms  which  recall  Daniel  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  denied  by  no 
critic.  Mr.  Bevan  admits  the  reference  as  indubitable.  The  passage  is  as 
follows.  I  quote  the  version  of  Dr.  Pusey,  which  is  line  for  line  with  the 
original. 

But  Macedon  shall  bring  forth  heavy  woe  for  Asia, 

And  greatest  grief  of  Europe  shall  shoot  forth.    • 

From  bastards  of  the  race  of  the  Kronidac  and  the  race  of  slayea 

Then  (Macedon)  shall  overcome  Babylon  the  strong  city. 

And  of  the  whole  earth  the  sun  surveys. 

Entitled  Lady  she  shall  pensh  by  an  evil  fate, 

Having  np  law  for  the  late  much-bewailed  descendants. 

Once,  too,  shall  there  come  unexpectedly  to  the  happy  soil  of  Asia 

A  man  with  purple  robe  on  his  shoulders, 

Fierce,  uiyust,  fiery,  lightning-bom. 

But  all  Asia  shall  bear  the  yoke,  and  the  bedewed  earth  shall  drink  much  slaughter. 

But  then,  too,  shall  Ades  take  charge  of  every  one  to  utter  destruction, 

Whose  race  he  willeth  utterly  to  destroy. 

From  their  race  shall  his  race  utterly  perish, 

'  Giving  forth  one  sucker,  which,  too,  the  destroyer  shall  cut  off 

From  ten  horns,  but  shall  plant  another  plant  close  by. 

He  shall  cut  off  the  warrior  father  of  the  purple  race.  ; 

And  himself,  by  sons*  (to  whom  war  becomes  auspicious)  like-minded,  v 

Shall  perish  ;  then  shall  the  horn  planted  hard  by  rule.  \ 

The  reference  to  Daniel  in  the  phrase  "  from  the  ten  horns  *•  is 
universally  admitted — the  only  question  is  as  to  the  date  of  the  passage 
in  question.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Oracula  Sibyllina  needs 
to  be  told  how  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  date  of  any  portion  of  them.  They 
have  been  divided  into  books.  These  books,  however,  are  not  complete 
poems,  but  are  centos,  made  up  of  portions  of  the  most  diverse  ages.  We 
may,  I  think,  regard  the  passage  before  us  as  forming  a  unity.  Further, 
that  the  most  of  the  third  book  is  of  the  same  period.  However,  Alexandre 
maintains  that  while  the  beginning  of  this  passage  applies  to  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  the  next  portion  is  concerning  the  Eoman  empire  and  refers 
to  Hadrian.  It  seems  Certain  that  the  first  part  o  this  passage  has  a  refer- 
ence to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  be  a  chaDge, 
but  Epiphanes  did  not  claim  to  be  "  bom  of  the  thunder  *'  as  Alexander  did. 
Then,  however,  Epiphanes  appears  in  connection  with  the  ten  horns. 
Epiphanes  seems  to  be  **  the  plant  planted  close  by."  Alexandre's  theory 
above  referred  to  has  this  in  its  favour,  the  fact  that  "  the  purple  robe  "  wfw 
the  sign  of  imperial  rank  among  the  Eomans;    though  the  Macedonians 

^  This  is  acknowledged  by  Mcinhold,  Slrack  u,  Zdckler  Kurtz  gefassUr  CornvMnUWy  voL 
viii.,  262.     He  dates  Daniel,  or  the  elements  from  which  it  has  been  compiled,  B.C.  300L 
'  Having  given  forth  one  root,  which  war  shall  cut. 
From  the  ten  horns,  he  shall  plant  beside  another  sucker; 
'Marked  by  Alexandre  and  Schiirer  as  certainly  corrupt 
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also  made  the  same  use  of  this  coloar.  Another  point  in  favonr  of  his  view 
is  that  the  symbol  of  the  ten  horns  in  all  later  Apocalyptists  is  applied 
to  Borne.  It  may,  however,  be  maintained  that  as  Borne  had  not  yet 
revealed  its  true  character,  the  beast  with  the  ten  horns  might  be  applied  to 
the  Macedonian  empire. 

Notwithstanding,  there  seems  more  weight  in  the  position  advanced 
by  Pusey  and  Hilgeifteld  that  this  book  mainly  refers  to  the  Greek  period. 
Borne'  was  yef  Bepublican,  because  (177)  it  is  spoken  of  as  \f.vKr\  Kai 
voXoKpwoq,  **  white  and  many  headed,"  in  reference  to  the  toga  Candida 
of  those  who  were  candidates  for  the  different  magistracies,  and  to  the 
"  many  "  that  formed  the  Senate  in  contrast  td  the  one  monarch  of  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

Another  note  of  time  in  the  book  is  that  the  Jewish  Messiah  is  expected 
to  appear  during  the  reign  o  the  seventh  king  of  the  Grecian  "race." 
(m.  192-3,  318,  608-10.)  The  only  question  here  is  whether  we  are  to 
regard  the  first  king  as  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  case  the  seventh  king 
is  Ptolemy  Philometor.  If,  again,  we  reckon  only  the  Lagid  princes,  then 
Ptolemy  Physcon  is  the  seventh  king.  At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to 
think  the  more  natural  idea  to  be  that  the  seventh  king  is  the  seventh 
Ptolemy.  But  we  must  remember  that  sovereigns  were  not  so  regularly 
known  by  their  numerical  distinction  as  by  names  they  assumed,  and  it 
is  by  these  they  are  distinguished  on  coins.  I  am  aware  that  in  some 
instances  even  these  names  are  not  found.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  is 
well  known  in  history  as  a  favourer  of  the  Jews,  reigned  from  181  b  c.  to 
146  B.C.  His  son,  a  child,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  Eupator,  but 
was  quickly  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Physcon,  who  assumed  the  title 
Energetes.  He  had,  twenty-four  years  before,  attempted  to  oust  his  brother, 
and  had  assumed  the  title  and  insignia  of  .royalty.  This  enables  us  to 
use  another  word  which  occurs  in  relation  to  this :  in  line  608  this  seventh 
Greek  king  is  called  jSao-iAcvs  vcos.  The  word  vcos  may  mean  young  or  new, 
but  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  scarcely  ever  applied  to  a  person.  But  more, 
no  one  could  call  Physcon  a  new  king  when  four-and- twenty  years  before 
his  final  accession  he  had  assumed  the  crown.  We  are  thus  forced  to  make 
oor  choice  between  the  youthful  Eupator  and  Philometor,  his  father.  But 
the  period  between  the  proclamation  of  Eupator  and  his  murder  was  so 
short  that  it  is  impossible  that,  whatever  the  hopes  founded  on  his  accession, 
they  could  blossom  into  verse.  We  are  reduced,  then,  to  Philometor.  This 
portion  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  must  have  been  written  during  his  youth. 
He  was  ten  years  old  at  his  accession — he  would  scarcely  be  reckoned  vco$ 
much  after  he  was  twenty-one  —  hence,  B.C.  170  seems  to  be  the  latest 
probable  date  for  the  composition  of  portions  of  this  book.  The  part  before 
x&  suits  that  date  perfectly. 

Further,  i  may  be  remarked  as  confirmatory  of  this  view  that  there  are 
IK)  references  to  the  victories  that  were  won  by  Judas  Macoabseus  and  his 
brothersi  victories  that  would  be  grateful  to  the  writer,  not  only  as  a  Jew 
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but  also  as  an  Alcxanclrian.  We  see  how  these  victoriea  of  1^  Maccabees 
filled  the  hearts  and  memories  of  the  people  from  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
that  go  into  the  secondary  canon — the  Apocrypha.  We  see  it  also  in  the  pages 
of  Josephua  It  is  impossible  that  an  Alexandrian  Jew  coold  refrain  from 
making  exulting  reference  to  such  inspiriting  events. 

This  seems  to  prove  the  date  of  this  passage  of  the  Oractda  SybUUna  to 
be  before  the  Maccabean  struggle,  and  therefore  that  the  date  of  Daniel  mnst 
be  considerably  earlier  still.  We  must  further  bear  in  mincl  that  the  fact 
that  we  know  the  book  was  in  existence  at  the  date  in  question  170  b.c.  does 
not  imply  that  it  had  then  only  recently  come  into  existence.  On  the  other ! 
hand,  the  nature  of  the  reference  implies  that  it  was  well  known  and  generally 
received.  To  be  written  in  Palestine  and  to  be  generally  received  in  Egypt 
implies  a  very  considerable  interval  of  time  to  have  intervened  which  cannot 
be  put  at  less  than  twenty  years.  There  were  no  facilities  for  the  publication 
and  rapid  diffusion  of  books  in  Palestine. 

But  even  if  it  is  maintained  that  Hilgenfeld  and  Schurer  are  right,  and  that 
this  book  of  the  Oracula  Sibyllina  was  written  so  late  as  140  B.a,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  there  is  time  enough  for  the  Book  of  Daniel,  composed,  as  it 
must  have  been,  by  hypothesis,  in  secrecy,  and  set  afloat  in  secrecy,  to  have 
obtained  a  popularity  in  Palestine  sufficiently  great  to  float  it  down  to  Egypt. 
Not  only  had  they  no  printing  press  in  those  days,  with  its  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  copies,  but  the  Palestinian  authors  could  not,  as  could  a  Boman  or 
Alexandrian  author,  call  in  a  publisher  with  an  army  of  educated  slaves  to 
multiply  his  book.  Slaves  were  never  common  among  the  Jews,  and  least  of 
all  were  they  so  among  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  the  Exile.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  case  where  one  slave  read  and  fifty  wrote  to  his 
dictation.  One  individual  would  have  laboriously  to  copy  from  an  individual 
exemplar.  MultipUcation  would  be  but  slow  in  such  circumstances.  When 
the  book  came  to  Egypt,  unless  some  wealthy  Jew  was  desirous  of  multiply* 
ing  copies,  the  same  process  would  go  on.  A  known  poet  or  philosopher 
might  command  the  help  of  a  publisher,  but  what  publisher  would  adventure 
to  multiply  the  vaticinations  of  an  obscure  Jew  of  Palestine  ? 

Thus  even  should  we  hold  that  this  third  book  of  the  Oraeula  Sibyllm 
was  written  so  late  as  140  B.C.,  we  yet  believe  that  the  balance  of  evidence 
even  from  its  reference  tends  to  prove  that  Daniel  must  have  been  published 
before  the  Maccabean  struggle. 

We  can  now  go  a  step  further  back.  Most  people  who  know  anything 
of  the  extra  canonical  books  of  the  Bible  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  In  reality  there  are  three  books,  each  mcurked  off  from  that  preceding 
by  a  formula.  Besides  these  three  books,  there  are  certain  fragments 
imbedded  in  the  book  in  which  the  speaker  is  not  Enoch,  as  in  tiie  rest,  but  ; 
Noah.  Critics  are  in  the  main  agreed  that  the  first  and  third  books  are  for 
the  most  part  by  one  and  the  same  hand,  and  that  the  second  book,  the 
Book  of  Similitudes,  is  by  another.  There  is  considerable  discussion  as  to 
which  of  these  portions  is  the  older.  Ewald,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of 
critics,  maintains  the  Book  of  Similitudes  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the  whole. 
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Despite  his  solitariness  in  his  opinion,  I  feel  constrained  to  agree  witli  him. 
The  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  this  decision  are  as  follows.  The  Book  of 
Similitudes  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  portion  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch.  It  is  a  thing  unknown  that  an  imitation  should  be  finer  than  the 
thing  imitated :  but  by  hypothesis  the  writer  of  the  middle  portion  saw  the 
other  two  books,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  imitate  what  had  been  done,  and 
to  insert  his  imitation  between  the  other  two  parts.  But  further  and  more 
important,  the  angelology  and  cosmology  of  the  Book  of  Similitudes  differ 
from  those  of  the  first  and  third  books,  and  are  simpler.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged canon  of  criticism  that  the  simpler  form  of  such  things  is  always  the 
older.  Yet,  again,  the  Noachian  fragments  have  been  added  only  to  the  Book 
of  Similitudes  and  to  a  small  portion  in  the  third  book  by  the  same  hand. 
The  fact  that  these  fragments  have  not  been  added  to  the  Book  of  the  Course 
of  the  Heavens  and  the  Book  of  the  Saints  proves  that  they  were  not  in 
existence.  But,  again,  the  Noachian  fragments  represent  a  cosmology  which 
while  simpler  than  that  Of  the  Book  of  the  Course  of  the  Heavens,  is  more 
complex  than  that  of  the  Book  of  Similitudes. 

In  both  portions  there  are  notes  of  time.  In  the  third  book  there  is  a 
sketch  history  of  the  world  in  which  the  saints  figure  as  bullocks  and  sheep, 
while  their  enemies  are  wolves,  lions,  bears,  &c.  This  history  terminates 
with  Judas  Maccabasus.  A  number  of  critics  maintain  that  "  the  ram  with 
the  noticeable  horns ''  is  John  Hyrcanus.  Only  on  that  hypothesis  there  is  no 
reference  to  Judas  at  all — an  impossible  supposition.  Again,  John  Hyrcanus 
was  by  no  means  a  persona  grata  to  the  Pharisees  or  Essenes,  as  proved  by 
tbe  insult  offered  to  him  at  his  own  table  by  the  Pharisee  Eleazar, 
therefore  •little  likely  to  be  assigned  a  place  of  such  honour  in  an 
Essenian  or  Pharisee  production  like  the  Book  of  Enoch.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  then  the  date  of  the  first  and  third  book  is  approximately  160 
B.C.  Starting  from  this  alone,  we  can  argue  that  the  centre  must  be  very 
considerably  older  than  these  other  two  portions,  seeing  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  composition  of  the  Noachian  fragments  and  their  addition  to  the  text. 
Bat  in  that  middle  portion  there  is  a  distinct  note  of  time.  Near  the  close 
of  tbe  middle  portion  we  are  told  that  the  angels  go  to  stir  up  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Parthia,  and  that  after  they  are  stirred  up  there  is  to  be  a 
campaign  in  the  Holy  Land.  Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this 
campaign  was  made  by  the  Parthians,  and  that  it  happened  in  the  days  of 
Herod  the  Great.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  Media  in  this,  it  had  ceased  to 
be  even  a  name  by  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  two  brothers  Alexander  and  Milo,  governors  of  Persia  and  Media, 
rebelled  against  Antiochus,  were  overthrown,  rebelled  again,  this  time 
abetted  by  Parthia,  and  again  were  warred  down.  This  is  the  event  referred 
(0,  and  it  happened  210  b.o.,  fifty  years  before  the  Maocabean  struggle — long 
enongh  thus  for  the  composition  of  tiie  Noachian  fragments  to  come  in  between 
(hat  of  this  Book  of  Similitudes  and  that  of  the  other  two  books.^ 

'  On  tbe  question  of  the  dmte  of  the  Books  of  Enoch  I  would  beg  again  to  refer  to  Do6k$ 
•kic*  infiaaw^  our  Lord  and  His  Ajxtsllc^,  pp.  359  ^y. 
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In  this  middle  portion  there  is  a  description  of  the  last  judgment  whidi 
is  admittedly  drawn  from  Daniel.  It  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  description 
in  Daniel,  -and  more  complex.  Farther,  while  in  Daniel  we  have  a  Son  of 
Man  coming,  in  Enoch  we  have  the  Son  of  Man,  Admitting  this  view  to  he 
correct,  hefore  210  b.o.  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  well  known  and  influential. 

Against  this  is  advanced  the  fact  that,  though  there  is  in  Ecclesiasticos 
a  ^e  igthened  catalogue  of  the  worthies  of  Israel,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Daniel.  In  the  40th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Siracides  begins  the  **  Hymn  of 
the  Fathers,"  as  it  is  called.  The  author  begins  with  Enoch  and  Noah,  and 
proceeds  through  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  Aaron  and  Moses.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  hymn  the  author  enlarges  his  description  of  men  and 
events,  but  condenses  more  and  more  till  he  comes  to  Simon,  the  son  of 
Onias,  the  great  high  priest.  Daniel  is  not  mentioned,  but  neither  is  Job, 
Ezra,  nor  Jehoshaphat.  If  Job  is  objected  to,  and  acknowledged  not  to  be 
an  Israelite,  surely  no  objection  can  be  brought  to  Ezra  and  Jehoshaphat. 

The  argumenium  e  silentio  is  proverbially  hazardous,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
so  in  regard  to  Ecclesiasticus.  In  Rabbinic  writings  there  are  several  quota- 
tions from  Ben  Sira,  to  give  the  author  his  Babbinic  name,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Greek  book.  But  further,  he  twice  refers  to  Enoch.  Now, 
Enoch  is  not  prominent  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  might  be  inclined  to 
see  in  this  evidence  that  our  Book  of  Enoch  had  been  published  by  this 
time.  If  so,  that  carries  with  it  evidence  that  Daniel  was  extant  at  a  yet 
earlier  date. 

We  shall  defer  to  our  next  an  estimate  of  the  arguments  as  to  the  date 
of  Daniel  drawn  from  the  canon. 


EABLT  CBITICISM  OF  THE  PSALTER  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA. 

Bt  Ebv.  Pbopbssor  T.  K.  Chbynb,  M.A, 

In  treating  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Psalter  I  found,  not  without 
surprise,  that  I  had  frequently  been  more  or  less  anticipated  by  that  great 
early  theologian  and  Biblical  scholar,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  It  is  always 
interesting  to  trace  anticipations  of  modem  work  in  former  ages,  and  there* 
fore  I  venture  to  mention  in  The  Thimkeb  another  pleasing  surprise  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  an  American  scholar.  Professor 
J.  Douglas  Bruce,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania.  These  researches  as  yet 
are  only  summed  up  briefly  in  an  article  in  Modem  Language  Notei, 
February,  1893,  on  the  **  Immediate  and  Ultimate  Source  of  the  Bubrics 
and  Introductions  to  the  Psalms  in  the  Paris  Psalter,"  and  the  author 
reserves  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  for  a  dissertation  which  will 
appear  later. 

The  ''Paris  Psalter"  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  PsalmSi 
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edited  by  Thorpe  in  1835,^  from  an  eleventh-century  manuscript  at  Paris 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  brother  of  Charles  V.  It 
coDiains  Psalms  li.  6— el.  in  poetry,  the  remainder  being  in  prose.  The 
former  portion  was  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the  learned  Aldhelm,  but  this 
view  has  not  obtained  the  suffrages  of  a  majority  of  scholars;  the  latter, 
according  to  some  able  German  scholars,  may  be  the  work  of  the  greatest  of 
our  early  translators,  King  Alfred.  It  is  not,  however,  the  version  itself  but 
the  Latin  rubrics  prefixed  to  all  the  Psalms,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  arguments 
which  accompany  the  rubrics  in  the  case' of  the  prose-psalms  in  the  Paris 
MS.,  which  attract  us  at  present.  The  arguments  in  particular  invite 
examination  on  account  of  their  fulness.  Professor  Bruae  has,  perhaps,  no 
special  interest  in  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Psalms,  and  so  does  not  make 
as  much  of  this  as  he  might  have  done.  But  the  reader  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  in  this  early  English  Psalter  the  following  advanced  critical 
decisions  are  given.  Psalms  xix.  and  xx.  (Septuagint  numeration),  xxvi.- 
xxix.,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiii.  are  said  to  have  reference  to  Hezekiah.  Psalms 
xli.  and  xlii.  are  said  to  be  utterances  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  longing  for 
restoration.  Psalm  xlv.  is  indited  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Judah, 
returning  thanks  for  their  deliverance  from  Bezin  and  Pekah.  Psalm  1.  has 
reference,  in  part  (this  implies  the  prophetic  character  of  David),  to  the 
penitential  longings  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon.  Psalms  xliii.  and  xlvi.  are  even 
represented  in  the  arguments  as  referring  to  the  timed  of  the  Maccabees. 
Lastly,  in  the  Latin  rubrics.  Psalm  Ix.  becomes  virtually  a  psalm  of  the  Exile, 
and  Psalm  Ixxiii.  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  question  now  arises,  Whence  did  the  writer  of  the  Paris  MS.,  or  of 
the  MS.  upon  which  he  ultimately  depends,  obtain  these  surprising  critical 
judgments  ?  And  upon  looking  a  little  further  it  will  be  clear  that  he  has 
before  him  some  book  from  which  he  not  unfrequently  copies  in  a  servile 
manner.  For  the  Latin  rubrics  are  often  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  this  has  evidently  arisen,  not  so  much  from  condensation,  as  from 
omissions.  Psalm  xliv.,  for  instance,  has  this  rubric,  "Propheta  de  Christo 
ad  ecclesiam  dicit  de  regina  auri."  ^  Psalm  Ixii.,  "  Ex  personal  eorum 
canitur."  And  Psalm  Ixvii.,  "  ProphetaB  resurrectionem  Christi."  Dr.  Wich- 
mann,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  on  King  x\lfred's  A.-S.  translation  of 
Psalms  i. — li.  (a  copy  of  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Professor 
Delitzsch),  was  altogether  baf9ed  by  this  enigma.  Professor  Bruce,  how- 
ever, with  his  wider  knowledge  of  early  theological  literature,  saw  **  that  the 
Latin  rubrics  ....  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  adaptation, 
and  still  fewer  of  absolute  divergence  ....  are  taken  verbatim  from 
the  argumenta  of  the  voluminous  commentary  entitled  In  Psalmorum  Lihrum 
Exegesis,  and   formerly  ascribed  to  the  Venerable  Bede "  (see    Migne's 

*  Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  VHtts  Latina  ;  cmtji  Paraphrnsi  Anglo- Saxonied^  partim  soliUd 
SfaJtwMyparlim  metriU  composUa,  Nunc  priraum  e  cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  RegiR  PArisioiisi  adservato 
descripsit  et  edidit  Benjamin  Thorpe,  S.  A.S.   Oxonii,  e  ty|X)grapheo  acadenieo.    mdcccxxxv*. 

'The  Exegesis,  referred  to  pi-esontly,  enables  us  to  correct  *'auri "  into  ''au^jtrL*^ 
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Patrologia,  xciii.  478-1098),  and  "  that  the  A.-S.  arguments  of  the  Paris 
Psalter  are  simply  paraphrases  of  the  same  arguvicnta.'* 

Stimulated  by  Professor  Bruce's  article,  I  have  looked  through  the 
arguments  of  the  psalms  in  the  Exegesis,  and  the  facts  which  they  reveal  are 
indeed  extraordinary.  Not  only  is  the  Exegesis  the  chief  source  both  of  the 
arguments  and  of  the  rubrics  referred  to,  but  the  book  shows  us  an  early 
English  (?)  theologian  full  to  overflowing  of  the  critical  spirit  which  he 
unites  with  not  a  little  mediaeval  mysticism,  and  when  we  look  a 
little  more  closely  we  see  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  '*  Interpreter"  par 
excellence  of  the  Syrian  Church— Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Thus  Psabns 
li.  and  Hi.  (Septuagint  numeration)  are  said  to  be  directed  against 
Rabshakeh.  Psalm  liii.  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  Hezekiah.  Psalm  liv.  in 
the  name  of  the  high  priest,  Onias  (cf.  my  own  Bavipton  Lectures,  p.  123). 
Psalms  Iv.-lix.  are  Maccabsean.  Psalm  Ix.  is  a  psalm  of  the  Exile.  Psalm 
Ixi.,  Maccabtean.  Psalms  Ixii.  and  Ixiv.-lxvi.,  Exilic.  Psalms  Ixxix.  and 
Ixxxii.,  cvii.,  and  cviii.,  Maccabsean. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Thanks  to  the  Syriac  studies  of 
Professor  Baethgen,  to  whom  I  have  given,  as  I  hope,  full  credit  in  my 
Bampton  Lectures,  we  now  know  much  more  of  Theodore  than  we  did 
before.  But  Professor  Baethgen's  discoveries  must,  it  would  appear, 
be  considered  to  be  supplemented  to  no  unimportant  extent  by  Professor 
Bruce's  remarks  on  the  Exegesis,  Many  questions  of  critical  detail,  of 
course  arise;  these  are  touched  upon  in  the  above-mentioned  article  in 
Modem  Language  Notes,  and  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
Syriac  commentary  and  the  fragments  of  the  original  Greek  of  Theodore. 
But  it  has  already  been  made  probable  that  the  unknown  theologian  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Exegesis  drew  from  the  original  Greek  of  Theodore. 
Can  any  reader  of  Tbe  Thinker  throw  fresh  light  on  the  origin  of  this 
mysterious  work,  or  on  the  manuscript  authority  of  il3  text? 


THE  REAL  CHABACTER  AND  IMPORTANCE   OF   THE  FHtST 

BOOK  OF  ESDRAS.^ 
By  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  KC.I.E.,  M.P. 

In  a  notice  of  some  letters  on  this  subject  which  I  have  recently  published 
in  the  Academy,  an  anonymous  critic  in  your  pages  superciliously  says  of 

p  Tho  theory  that  1  ELsJras  is  a  com]>i1atioii  from  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehcmiah,  and 
some  unknown  source  is  by  no  means  so  extinct  as  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  thinks.  We  refer 
him  to  Canon  Driver's  Inirodudvm  to  the  LUeruture  of  the  Old  TestamaU  (pp.  519,  520). 
Our  critic  ha<l  read  all  tho  letters  that  had  appeared  in  the  Academy,  and  gave  an  accunto 
statement  of  the  theory  advanced  in  them.  Ho  cxamineil  two  or  three  alleged  examples 
of  the  superiority  of  the  text  in  1  Esdras  to  that  in  the  Book  of  Ezra ;  and  to  his  criticism 
Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  has  not,  as  yet,  replied.  One  inaccuracy  our  critic  pleads  guilty  to, 
and  for  it  he  tenders  an  apology  :  it  is  in  his  having  inadvertently  spoken  of  the  duitiuguislied 
scholar  as  Mr.  Howorth.] 
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the  position  I  have  maintained  that  **  it  breaks  down  utterly."  As  this 
is  by  uo  means  the  opinion  of  some  very  competent  judges,  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  you  may,  perhaps,  permit  me  to  put 
a  part,  at  all  events,  of  my  case  before  your  readers,  since  I  not  only  hold 
it  io  be  interesting,  but  also  of  the  first  importance  to  Biblical  criticism. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  evidence  I  have 
adduced  for  maintaining  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  represents  the 
Septuagint  version  of  what,  in  the  canonical  Bible,  occurs  partly  i]i 
Chronicles  and  Nehemiah  and  partly  in  Ezra. 

I  must  begin  by  protesting  against  the  habit  countenanced  by  my 
anonymous  critic  of  taking  for  granted  that  the  version  in  the  older  Greek 
codices  of  the  Bible  is  the  Septuagint.  Large  parts  of  it  are  probably 
based  upon  the  Septuagint ;  more  we  cannot  say.  When  Origen  published 
bis  Hexapla,  he  also  created  an  eclectic  text  which  apparently  displaced 
the  older  versions.  Jerome  openly  charged  him  with  having  imported  his 
own  emendations  and  corrections  into  what  passed  as  the  Septuagint.  Not 
only  Ro,  we  are  expressly  told  that,  in  regard  to  one  book  (and  the  same 
may  apply,  and  I  believe  does  apply,  to  others),  the  Septuagint  translation 
was  discarded  by  the  Church  in  favour  of  the  translation  of  Theodotion. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Hence,  it  becomes  doubly  misleading 
when  the  question  at  issue  is  as  to  whether  a  particular  book  represents 
the  Septuagint  text,  or  not,  to  speak  in  ex  cathedrd  language,  of  any  extant 
Greek  codex  as  "  the  Septuagint," 

Let  ue  pass  on,  however.  The  points  to  which  your  critic  refers  are 
secondary  and  subsidiary,  and  make  me  think  he  cannot  have  read  more 
than  one  of  my  letters,  and  this  very  cursorily.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
defend  what  I  have  written  about  these  minor  issues ;  but,  before  doing  so, 
we  must  have  some  agreement  upon  the  main  and  principal  issue.  This 
issue  is,  as  I  h*ave  said,  that  in  the  apocryphal  book  known  as  the  First 
of  Esdras  we  have  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  narrative,  which,  in  the 
.  received  Hebrew  text  and  the  translations  from  it,  is  represented  largely 
by  the  Book  of  Ezra.  That  is  the  issue,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Upon  this  issue  I  challenge  discussion. 

My  case  is  this.  Josephus  was  a  Jew  of  the  Jews,  a  Pharisee  and 
a  priest,  a  Palestinian .  and  not .  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  belonging  to  an 
aristocratic  family,  and  closely  connected  with  the  temple.  A  more 
orthodox  person  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  among  his  Jewish 
contemporaries. 

Secondly,  he  was  not  only  an  orthodox  Jew,  but  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  research,  as  is  shown  in  his  controversial  work  against  Apion  and 
elsewhere,  where  he  quotes  from  a  large  number  of  authorities.  He  was,  in^ 
fact,  an  accomplished  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar. 

Thirdly,  that  he  made  mistakes  is  only  saying  of  him  what  must  be  said 
of  OS  all,  but  that  he  was  an  honest  and  conscientious  historian  I  firmly 
believe.    Nor  would  it  have  been  very  easy  for  him,  in  his  peculiar  position^! 
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to  be  disliODest.  His  snbservience  to  the  Eoman  authorities  at  a  time  of 
fierce  party  strife  among  the  Jews  must  have  made  him  many  enemies 
among  his  own  people,  who  would  only  have  been  too  ready  to  expose  him 
if  he  had  ventured  upon  the  dangerous  path  of  sophisticating  his  authorities 
or  his  history,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  there  the  slightest  temptation  or 
reason  for  him  to  do  so,  polemical  or  otherwise. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  may  take  ii^  for  granted  that  when  he 
sat  down  to  write  his  history  he  selected  the  most  approved  authorities  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  used  them  honestly  and  fairly.  This  is  my 
first  point. 

Again,  when  Josephus  wrote,  the  Hebrew  Bible,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
had  ceased  to  be  used  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
Synspgogue  service.  It  had  been  displaced  either  by  the  Greek  translation 
or  by  Aramaic  Targums  and  paraphrases.  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
Platonist,  especially  apostrophizes  the  virtues  of  the  Greek  translation.  It 
is  from  the  Greek  translation  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  habitually  quote ; 
and  lastly,  although  he  was  an  accomplished  Hebrew  scholar,  it  is  the  Greek 
translation  that  is  quoted  and  used  by  Josephus  in  his  works.  This  is  my 
second  point. 

Again,  the  only  Greek  translation  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  was  the  Septuagint. 
All  the  other  Greek .  translations  of  which  we  have  notice  are  later  than 
his  time.  It  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  proceeding  to  postulate  the 
existence  of  some  unknown  Greek  translation  merely  to  sup|>ort  some 
preconceived  theory.  Nor  would  Josephus  be  likely  to  appeal  to  an  obscure 
work,  even  if  it  then  existed,  in  preference  to  the  widely-known  and  widely- 
accepted  Septuagint.     This  is  my  third  point. 

If  these  points  be  conceded,  I  don't  see  how  my  critic  can  avoid 
conceding  my  conclusion.  There  is  no  dispute  whatever  among  those  who 
have  examined  the  question  that  Josephus  used  the  First  Book  of  Esdras 
for  his  narrative,  and  did  not  use  but  ignored  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra.  « 
This  is  proved  by  every  kind  of  evidence :  by  his  use  of  the  story  of  Darius 
and  the  three  young  men,  contained  in  the  former  but  not  in  the  latter  work ; 
by  the  forms  of  the  proper  names  which  he  quotes,  such  as  Sanabasser, 
&o.,  &c.;  by  the  order  of  his  narrative,  and  otherwise.  What  escape  is  there, 
then,  from  the  conclusion  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  represents  the 
Septuagint  version  ? 

The  view  which  once  prevailed,  and  which  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
my  critic,  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  is  a  mere  rechauffee  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  was,  I  thought,  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
in  his  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia,  long  ago  put  this  beyond  doubt,  and  has 
quoted  a  number  of  very  interesting  examples  to  show  that  the  work  is  an 
original  and  direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and  no  rechauffee,  I  have  the 
further  sanction  of  two  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  (who  have 
respectively  edited  the  Books  of  Esdras  and  the  Book  of  Ezra  in  most 
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scholarly  editions)  for  the  view  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  represents  an 
andependent  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  Mr.  Ball,  whose  recent  edition 
<of  the  Apocrypha  is  so  excellent,  has  pointed  out  a  large  number  of 
Hebraisms  in  its  text,  and  this  not  only  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  also 
in  the  ptkssage  about  Darius  and  the  three  young  men,  which  has  been 
described  as  a  Greek  interpolation.  How,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence, 
Dr.  Driver  can  justify  his  statement  on  the  subject  J  do  not  know.  But  the  ^ 
question  is  not  one  of  authority  ;  it  is  a  question  of  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fluent  and  excellent  Greek  in  which  the  Book  of 
Bsdras  I.  is  written  contrasts  with  that  of  the  canonical  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  and  has  been  referred  to  by  several  writers  as  pointing  to  the 
translator  having  been  an  Alexandrian,  and  not  a  Palestinian,  Jew. 

Again,  the  fact  that  in  the  fragments  of  Origen's  Hexapla  which  are 
extant  we  find  no  variants  preserved  of  the  text  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is 
best  explained  by  the  theory  that  in  regard  to  those  books  he  did  not  compare 
the  textus  receptus,  which  was  perhaps  that  of  Theodotion,  with  the 
Septuagint,  probably  because  in  the  latter  version  the  text  varied  so  com- 
pletely that  it  was  really  a  different  edition  rather  than  different  translation. 

Sihce  writing  this  sentence  I  see  that  Dr.  Gwynne  has  called  attention 
to  the  similar  absence  of  variants  in  Origen's  remains  from  Chronicles,  and 
he  argues  that  Origen  had  failed  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  secure  a  true 
Septuagint  text  of  that  book.  Inasmuch  as  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah 
were  once  continuous,  the  same  conclusion  would  apply  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

If  this  be  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Eirst  Book  of  Esdras,  that  in  regard 
to  the  canonical  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is  not  less  eloquent.  As  we 
find  them  in  the  extant  Greek  MSS.  they  are  mere  translations  of  the 
Hebrew  text  as  it  was  preserved  by  the  Masorets.  With  this  text  they 
agree  in  the  order  of  their  narrative  in  the  forms  of  the  proper  names,  in 
the  mistakes  in  the  text,  and  in  the  singular  feature  of  the  reduplicated 
verses,  proving  that  they  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  controversy  which 
arose  about  Aquila's  translation,  when  the  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  insisted 
on  having  a  new  translation  of  their  own,  which  was  made  first  by 
Theodotion,  then  by  Symmachus  and  others,  and  avowedly  as  a  corrective  of 
the  Septuagint.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  First  Book  of  Esdras 
does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  while  it  does  occur  and  is  put  in  the 
position  of  honour  before  the  Book  of  Ezra  in  the  earliest  Greek  manuscripts, 
which  are  largely  based  upon  the  Septuagint.  The  presence  of  both  books 
in  the  early  Christian  Bibles  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  ^ 
being  considerable  differences  between  their  texts  they  were  probably  treated 
as  different  works,  and  both  inserted  in  the  canon.  In  the  case  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  of  which  there  were  also  two  versions,  that  of  the  Septuagint  was 
eat  out  and  discarded  altogether,  while  the  later  Greek  translation  of 
Theodotion  was  adopted  as  alone  of  authority. 

I  have  now  explained  what  is  the  main  issue  which  I  have  tried  to 
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raise  in  my  letters  to  the  Academy,  where  I  have  also  tried  to  show  thai 
the  consequences,  if  the  theory  be  right,  are  not  only  interesting,  but  most 
important.  These  consequences,  including  the  points  raised  by  my  critic, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  on  another  occasion,  provided  always  ^at 
we  come  to  some  agreement  upon  the  main  issue.  Without  such  agree- 
ment, to  discuss  the  consequences  is  ridiculous.  I  therefore  invite  the 
fullest  and  frankest  criticism  of  the  position  I  have  taken.  I  would  only 
press  that  it  be  such  a  discussion  as  would  commend  itself  to  a  scientific 
student  of  history  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  based  upon  induction  from  the  facts^ 
and  not  upon  preconceived  hypotheses. 


DAVID'S  SON  AND  DAVID'S  LOBD. 
Mark  xiL  35-37. 
By  Ebv.  Peofessob  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 
The  readers  of  the  Thinker  are  well  aware  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this 
passage,  and  we  may  be  excused,  therefore,  if  we  turn  to  it  again,  with  the  \ 
hope  that  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  something  may  still  be  added  by  | 
which  its  unquestionable  difficulties  may  be,  at  least  to  some  extent,  relieved. 
We  may  not  succeed  in  accompUshing  this,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  try. 
The  passage  in  the  Eevised  Version  runs  as  follows :  *'  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  as  He  taught  in  the  temple.  How  say  the  scribes  that  the 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  David  ?    David  himself  said  in  the  Holy  Spirit^ 

'  The  Lord  said  nnto  my  Lord, 
Sit  Thou  on  My  right  hand 
Till  I  make  Thine  enemies  tlie  footstool  of  Thy  feet.^ 

David  himself  calleth  Him  Lord ;  and  whence  is  He  his  son?  '* 

The  passage  thus  quoted  is  taken  from  Psalm  ex.,  and  difficulties  only 
arise  when  the  verdict  of  modem  criticism,  that  that  psalm  cannot  have 
been  written  by  David,  is  accepted.  Whether  or  not  such  criticism  is 
correct,  we  do  not  at  present  ask ;  but,  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  so,  two  questions  demand  consideration :  (1)  Hdw  came  our  Lord  to 
ascribe  to  David  a  composition  which  is  not  really  his  ?  and  (2)  If  the  psahn 
was  not  penned  by  David,  is  not  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument  destroyed 
—a  false  premise  leading  to  an  illegitimate  conclusion  ? 

1.  Upon  the  first  of  these  questions  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  in  enforcing  upon  the  people  religious  con- 
clusions in  themselves  .absolutely  true,  our  Lord  should  connect  them  with 
things  believed  by  those  who  heard  Him  to  be  authenticated  facts,  and  from 
which  His  hearers,  had  they  reasoned  accurately  and  without  prejudice, 
would  have  drawn  the  very  conclusions  to  which  He  sought  to  lead  them* 
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It  was  not  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the  facts  that  was  either  to  Him  or 
them  the  primary  matter  of  concern ;  for  it  was  part  of  the  situation  that 
the  lesson,  in  itself  true,  could  have  been  deduced  equally  well  from  many 
other  facts,  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  which  no  doubt  could  afterwards  arise. 
That  there  should  be  from  the  accepted  starting-point  a  path  leading  directly 
to  a  conclusion  not  dependent  on  that  starting-point  alone,  but  inherent  in 
the  general  constitution  of  things,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  justify  the 
use  made  of  it.    If  we  do  not  admit  this,  the  effect  will  be  that  we  shall 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  right  to  urge  many  of  those  conclusions  which  are 
not  only  valuable,  but  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
guidance  of  life.     We  are  taught,  not  by  facts,  but  by  our  interpretation  of 
facts.     Our  interpretation  of  them  may  be  often  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  always  infallibly  correct.    If  we  may  not  draw 
conclusions  from  them  binding  upon  us  with  all  the  power  of  truth,  we  are 
simply  adrift,  without  a  compass,  upon  a  trackless  ocean  and  under  a  sky  in 
which  no  sun  or  star  shines  upon  us.    Neither  science  nor  history  affords  us 
any  fact  of  which  we  are  not  compelled  to  allow  that  future  investigation 
may  throw  new  light  upon  it,  and  in  many  respects  alter  its  character.    Are 
we  on  that  account  to  dismiss  science  'and  history  as  fields  from  which  we 
can  never  gather  lessons  fraught  with  truth  as  legitimately  deduced  as  it  is 
incontestable  ?    Take  the  case  of  a  teacher  who,  himself  acquainted  with 
astronomy,  should  address  a  multitude  living  under  the  belief  that  the  sun, 
every  time  it  rises  above  the  horizon,  mounts  higher  into  the  sky  until  it 
reaches  its  meridian  splendour,  and  who  should  exhort  his  hearers  to 
conform  their  lives  to  the  great  laws  of  nature  by  seeing  that  their  path  was 
••  as  the  path  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  " — no 
one  would  think  of  charging  such  a  teacher  with  making  an  illegitimate  use 
of  his  premises.    He  must  employ  them  as  they  exist  in  the  minds  of  those 
whom  he  is  addressing.     Nor  will  the  hearers,  when  they  afterwards  reach 
the  same  stage  of  knowledge  as  their  teacher,  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
shaken  from  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  once  powerfully  brought  home  to 
them  by  what  they  now  know  is  not  the  fact.    They  will  rather  say.  By  that 
means  only  could  we  then  have  been  influenced  as  we  were  ;  as  things  now 
are,  we  know  other  great  laws  of  nature  upon  which  to  rest  the  same 
conclusion ;  perhaps  those  who  come  after  us  will  dismiss  them  also  as  the 
elementary  conceptions  of  a  state  of  childhood  :  be  it  so ;  they  will  by  that 
time  have  learnt  to  substitute  other  laws  of  nature,  which  will  be  as  true  to 
them  as  ours  were  to  us,  and  which  will  convey  to  them  the  same  instruction. 
Our  teacher  taught  us  wisely,  and  to  his  teaching  an'd  the  manner  of  it  our 
progress  is  dua 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  history.  When  our  Lord  warned  His 
hearers  by  recalling  to  them  the  Flood  in  the  days  of  Noah,  He  must  have 
employed  His  illustration  in  the  sense  which  the  words  bore  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  His  warning  was  addressed.  They  believed  the  Flood  to 
have  been  universal;    on  that  supposition,  therefore,  His  warning  was. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  based.  Did  He  Himself,  then,  believe  it  to  have 
been  nniversal  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  because,  even  if 
He  believed  it  to  have  been  limited,  He  could  not  have  spoken  in  any  other 
way  than  that  in  which  He  actually  spoka  It  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whether  the  Flood  was  universal  or  not.  In  either  case  the  warning  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  He  spoke  was  equally  valid.  It  could  have  been 
established  by  numerous  illustrations  taken  either  from  sacred  or  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Galileans  slain  by  Pilate)  profane  history ;  it  was  a  truth  that 
destruction,  swift  and  sudden,  will  overtake  the  guilty ;  if  they  who  were 
warned  could  be  supposed  to  have  come  later  in  life  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  earlier  belief  had  been  wrong  and  that  the  Flood  was  limited,  the 
authority  of  the  Teacher  who  had  once  awakened  their  alarm  would  not 
have  been  in  the  least  degree  impaired. 

Our  Lord,  therefore,  was  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  David  as  the 
author  of  Psalm  ex.,  even  although  modem  criticism  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  David  could  not  have  penned  it.  That  criticism  (we  can  readily  enough 
suppose)  might  have  been  made  a  good  deal  earlier  in  date.  Its  result 
might  have  been  reached  by  some  of  those  who  heard  the  words  as  originally 
spoken  by  Jesus.  Yet  even  then,  so  far  as  the  mere  question  of  authorship 
is  concerned,  they  would  not  have  been  in  the  least  degree  startled.  They 
woxild  have  vindicated  the  course  taken  by  our  Lord  as  that  which  they 
would  themselves  have  taken,  although  they  had  at  the  time  possessed 
their  later  knowledge.  It  was,  they  would  have  said,  the  general  belief  that 
David  did  write  the  words  in  question,  and  to  have  insinuated  anything  to 
the  contrary  would  have  only  confused  the  minds  of  men,  and  diverted  them 
from  what  was  meant  to  be  the  lesson  of  the  hour. 

Here,  indeed,  lies  the  main  consideration  by  which  the  action  of  onr 
Lord,  in  speaking  of  the  psalm  as  David's,  even  though  He  knew  that  it 
was  not  David's,  may  be  fully  justified.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
thought  of  David's  authorship  was  dependent  upon  the  mention  of  the  poet's 
or  the  prophet's  nanie.  The  psalm  was  well  known  to  all.  We  see  by  the 
frequent  quotations  from  it  in  the  New  Testament  how  important  was  the 
place  it  occupied  in  the  popular  mind.  But  it  occupied  this  place  as  a 
psalm  which  had  been  composed  by  David,  and  any  quotation  made  from  it 
would  be  instantly  associated  with  the  poet-king.  Nothing,  therefore, 
would  have  been  gained  had  our  Lord  simply  quoted  from  the  psalm  as  an 
anonymous  production,  saying  nothing  of  David.  Notwithstanding  His 
silence  upon  the  question  of  authorship,  His  hearers  would  have  thought 
that  he  was  quoting  David,  and  He  knew  that  they  would  think  so.  There 
was  only  one  way  by  which  He  could  have  corrected  this  false  impression, 
and  that  was  by  openly  contradicting  it.  The  immediate  efifect  would  have 
been  to  lead  the  multitude  into  a  wholly  different  sphere  of  thought,  to  have 
aroused  their  prejudices,  to  have  raised  difficulties  which  they  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  overcome,  to  render  powerless  any  lesson  which 
the  words  of  the  psalm  could  teach.    Such  a  course  would  have  been  out  of 
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keeping  with  onr  Lord's  method  of  instruction,  as  it  would  be  out  of  teaching 
with  a  great  teacher's  method  in  any  age.  Oar  Lord  took  men  as  He  found 
them,  with  their  knowledge  of  science  and  history  as  a  part  of  themselves. 
His  aim  was  not  to  correct  mistakes  upon  these  points,  but  to  draw  from 
men's  beliefs  those  moral  and  religious  lessons  which  were  not  less  truly 
deducible  from  the  uncorrected Jhan  from  the  corrected  mistake. 

2.  We  turn  to  the  second  and  more  difficult  question  connected  with 
the  words  before  us.  If  David  was  not  the  author  of  Psalm  ex.,  is  not  the 
force  of  our  Lord's  argument  destroyed  ?  Is  not  a  great  religious  conclusion 
drawn  ^m  false  premises?  In  considering  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
form  as  distinct  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  actual  circumstances  amidst  which 
our  Lord  was  speaking,  and  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  whom  He  had 
in  His  eye.  As  we  learn  from  the  last  clause  of  verse  37,  He  was  speaking  to 
« the  great  multitude "  (B.V.  margin),  and  His  object  was  to  show  them 
that  they  were  misled  by  the  scribes,  who  taught  them  that  He  could  not  be 
the  Messiah,  the  long-looked-for  King  of  Israel.  At  verse  35,  accordingly, 
He  puts  the  question :  "  How  say  the  scribes  that  the  Christ  is  the  son  of 
David  "  ?  In  what  sense,  we  have  first  to  ask,  did  the  scribes  say  this  ? 
In  what  sense  did  they  make  the  statement  so  that  it  should  be  an 
objection  to  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus?  The  words  themselves,  and 
the  whole  context,  make  only  one  answer  possible.  *'  The  son  of  David  " 
meant,  in  the  mouth  of  the  scribes,  a  great  temporal  prince,  inheriting,  as 
the  descendant  of  their  most  illustrious  king,  the  royal  splendour  associated 
with  his  memory,  and  clothed  with  all  the  outward  majesty  and  greatness 
which  were  alone  worthy  of  his  name.  Look,  they  then  cried,  at  this 
pretender,  poor,  forsaken,  alone,  without  friends  or  dignity,  how  can  He  be 
the  son  of  David  ?  and  we  all  know  that  if  not  the  son  of  David  He  is  not  the 
Christ  To  this  language  of  the  scribes  our  Lord's  words  are  a  reply,  and 
the  general  principle  of  the  reply  is  to  show  that  the  Scriptures,  the 
authority  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  all,  had  spoken  of  "  the  Christ  "  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that,  while  He  was  to  be  the  son  of  David,  He 
was  yet  far  higher  than  David.  But  outward  glory  higher  than  David's  He 
could  not,  as  David's  son,  have.  His  glory  must,  therefore,  be  of  a  different 
hind ;  and,  would  they  examine  and  judge  for  themselves,  the  people  would 
see  this.  They  would  see  that  the  sense  in  which  the  scribes  declared  that 
the  Messiah  must  be  the  son  of  David,  was  not  the  sense  in  which  God  had 
spoken  of  the  matter  in  their  own  sacred  books,  and  that  in  the  despised 
JeiQs  of  Nazareth,  who  was  really  of  David's  line,  there  might  be  found  that 
higher  than  any  royal  earthly  glory  which  had  been  celebrated  in  Psalm  ex. 
Now,  a  very  little  consideration  will  satisfy  us  that  to  the  validity  and  force 
of  this  reasoning  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  suppose  that 
that  psalm  should  have  been  written  by  David.  Our  confusion  arises  from 
our  insensibly  yielding  to  the  impression  that,  because  in  the  words  "  his 
son"  of  verse  37  we  must  understand  the  pronoun  **  his  "  to  refer  to  David, 
we  must  equally  understand  meution  of  the  same  person  to  be  required  in 
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verso  36,  where  we  read,  **  David  himself  said  in  the  Holy  Spirit.**  We 
are  apt  to  think  that,  unless  it  be  so,  the  argument  must  be  unsoumL 
That,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Let  us  make  a  slight  change 
in  the  language  used.  Let  us  imagine  our  Lord  saying  in  verse  36, 
not  "David  himself,"  but  "the  author  of  Psalm  ex.  said  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  Thou  on  My  right  hand,  till  I  make 
Thine  enemies  the  foo^tool  of  Thy  feet."  The  argument  will  then  be  as 
follows :  An  inspired  psalmist  called  the  coming  Messiah  Lord,  applied  to 
him  the  very  same  term  he  had  a  moment  before  used  of  the  Great  Being 
from  whom  his  inspiration  came.  How,  then,  can  One  so  infinitely  superior 
to  David  be  the  son  of  David  in  the  sense  in  which  your  scribes  would  have 
you  interpret  that  prophetic  designation?  These  scribes,  our  Lord  might 
have  continued,  urge  that  the  lowliness  of  My  present  state  forbids  My  being 
regarded  as  the  son  of  David,  which  we  are  all  satisfied  the  Messiah  most 
be ;  but,  if  you  attend  to  one  of  the  oracles  of  God,  you  will  find  that  it 
ascribes  to  the  Messiah  a  glory  not  only  far  greater  than  could  belong  to  the 
famous  king  of  Israel,  but  a  glory  which  must  have  been  of  a  wholly  different 
kind.  This  glory,  then,  may  belong  to  Me.  Even  in  My  low  estate  it  is 
quite  possible  that  I  may  be  He  in  whom  the  words  "my  Lord,"  with 
all  that  accompanies  them,  are  fulfilled.  The  argument  is  thus  entirely 
independent  of  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  psalm ;  and  this  will  be  at 
once  evident  to  the  eye  if  we  read  with  the  introduction,  at  the  necessary 
points,  of  the  change  suggested,  one  other  being  added,  that  of  substituting 
for  the  word  "  his,"  in  verse  37,  the  Word  "  David's  " ;  or  the  right  to  make 
this  will  not  be  disputed,  inasmuch  as  the  first  of  these  two  words  is 
obviously  dependent  upon  the  word  "  David "  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse,  and  must  be  introduced  when  the  specific  name  disappears  from  that 
clause.    Thus,  then,  we  shall  read  as  follows : — 

"  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  as  He  taught  in  the  temple,  How  say 
the  scribes  that  the  Christ  is  the  son  of  David  ?  A  sacred  writer  himself 
said  in  Xhe  Holy  Spirit, 

*  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 
Sit  on  My  right  hand, 
Till  I  make  Thine  enemies  the  footstool  of  Thy  feet.* 

The  sacred  vmter  calleth  Him  Loed ;  and  whence  is  He  David's  son?" 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  answer  of  our  Lord,  had  it  been  thus 
given,  would  have  effected  the  very  same  end  as  it  actually  did,  and  that  it 
would,  when  we  attend  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  parties,  have  gone  home 
to  them  with  the  same  conclusiveness,  as  when  we  read  His  words  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  really  spoken.  If  so,  nothing  could  more  thoroughly 
demonstrate  that  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument  is  no  more  dependent  on 
the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  psalm,  than  the  intention  of  our  Lord  to  assert 
the  Davidic  authorship  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  He  speaks  of  the  psalm  in 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which  He  would  have  spoken  of  it  had  it  been  really 
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David*a.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  David's.  Let  competent  criticism 
I  deteimine.  The  result  in  no  way  affects  either  the  intelligence  or  the 
[eoofidence  oi  fa-i^H, 


^•LET  US  HAVE  PEACE  WITH  GOD:' 
Rom.  ▼.  1. 
£y  Bbv.  Hat  Sweet  Escott,  M.A. 

IDb.  Aoas  Bbet  lias  contributed  to  the  April  number  of  The  Thinkeb  a 
jthoTightfal  and  ecbolarly  paper  on  this  important  passage.  But  its  very 
iportance  and  its  direct  bearing  on  Christian  life  make  me  desirous  of 
lor  it  further  consideration.  Only  let  it  be  understood  that  my 
>bject  is  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  Dr.  Beet,  and  of  your  readers 
BneraUy,  to  another  interpretation,  and  by  no  means  to  impugn  the 
sndering  or  reasoning  of  the  learned  commentator.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
exposition  of  the  Greek  participial  construction  is  quite  nnassailable, 
rhilst  his  remarks  on  St.  Paul's  quick  and  vivid  sympathy  with  the  opinion 
is  discnssing  are  deeply  true,  and  need  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  all 
7ho  ^would  thoroughly  understand  the  great  Apostle's  writings. 

There  are   at  least  three  senses  in  which  the  words  in  question  may 

taken.      1.    Xn  the  first,  and  perhaps  most  natural  to  the  English  reader 

l^though   rejected   hy  Dr.  Beet),  they  amount  to  this :  since  we  have  been 

tustified  by  faith,  let  us  have  peace  with  God.    And  there  is  nothing  in  this 

>ntrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  Greek,  though  Dr.  Beet's  own  rendering 

quite  admissible  also.    The  learned  divine  objects  to  the  separation  thus 

bet^veen    justification    and  peace;    and,  strictly  speaking,  the    one 

linvolves  the  other.     But  were  there  not  then,  are  there  not  now,  not  a  few 

■who,  we  trust,   do  truly  believe,  and  so  are  justified  before  God,  yet  who, 

I  from  ignorance,  confusion  of  thought,  or  depression  of  feeling,  have  not  in 

any    adequate    degree    Christ's   promised    peace?       Is  not    the  entreaty 

(2  Cor.  V.  20),  **  Be  ye  reconciled,"  a  somewhat  parallel  case,  if  we  take  it 

as  addressed   to   "justified"  Christians  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  11),  and  not  merely 

as  characterizing  St.  Paul's  preaching  generally  ?    And  is  not  the  expression 

in  Heb.  xii.  28  very  similar,  if  interpreted,  as  by  Westcott,  let  us  ^*  realize  " 

grace  ?     All  this,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  alleged  in  support  of  the  common 

xendering  of  the  passage. 

2.  But    secondly,  the  words   undoubtedly  will  support  the  meaning 

which  I>r.   Beet  advocates.    That  is,  they  may  be  reai  as  an  exhortation 

\io  the  readers,  as   ^*^^  being  already  justified,  to  avail  themselves  of  free 

jostification   as    the  way  of  peace,  to  apprehend  both  together,  justification 

nd     i>eaceu  There    is    no  need    of    adding    here    any    arguments    in 

ffinoe    of    thiB    view.     It  is  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Beet's 

•^y    present  object  is  to  state  a  difficulty  in  which  both  these 
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views  are  involved  ;  a  difficulty  felt  indeed  by  Dr.  Beet  in  common 
witii  other  thoughtful  readers,  but  which  he  thinks  can  be  removed  by 
reference  to  that  peculiarity  of  St.  Paul's  mind  above  alluded  to,  of  whici 
he  adduces  several  illustrations.  The  difficulty  is  this.  The  very  next 
words  to  the  passage  under  discussion  not  only  substitute  the  assertion  of 
actual  present  possession  for  an  exhortation  to  seek  to  possess,  but  by  the 
employment  of  the  word  "  also  "*  they  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  "peace"  of  ver.  1,  and  the  blessings  mentioned  &s 
already  received  in  ver.  2.  Those  words  are :  "  By  whom  also  we  have 
access  (by  faith)  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand." .  *'  We  have,"  being 
perfect,  equals  we  have  obtained  and  still  possess ;  and  to  "  stsuid  in  grace'' 
implies  an  assured  and  £urm  position  ;  whilst  *<  also  "  seems  to  contorast  this 
with  ''  let  us  have  peace.** 

3.  There  remains  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  given  by  Godet  in 
his  Commentary  and,  as  he  says,  by  Schott  before  him.  Of  coarse,  it  is 
not  forgotten  that  Godet,  as  well  as  Meyer,  retains  the  reading  "  we  have," 
and  that  both  Dr.  Beet  and  the  present  writer  proceed  on  the  assamption 
that  the  true  reading  is  "  let  us  have."  But  this  does  not  invalidate  Godet's 
interpretation.  But  he  shall  speak  for  himself.  After  heading  the  entire 
section  v.  1-11  with  the  words,  '*  The  certainty  of  Final  Salvation  for 
Believers,"  and  adding  some  remarks  on  various  commentaries,  he  proceeds 
to  say :  "  (The  Apostle)  turns  his  attention  to  the  future  which  opens  np 
before  the  justified  soul.  It  is  not  at  its  goal ;  a  career  of  trials  and 
struggles  awaits.it.  Will  its  state  of  justification  hold  good  till  it  can 
possess  the  finished  salvation?  The  apprehension  of  Divine  wrath  exists 
in  the  profound  depths  of  man's  heart.  A  trespass  suffices  to  re-awaken 
it.  What  justified  one  will  not  sometimes  put  the  anxious  question,  Will 
the  sentence  by  which  my  faith  was  reckoned  to  me  for  righteousness  be 
still  valid  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  in  the  day  of  wrath  (ver.  9)  wi 
this  salvation  by  grace,  in  which  I  now  rejoice,  still  endure  ?  It  is  the 
answer  to  this  ever-reviving  fear  which  the  following  piece  is  intended  to 
give."  Again,  **  We  have  in  Christ,  besides  the  mediation  of  His  death,  by 
which  we  have  already  been  justified,  that  of  His  life,  by  which  we  shall  be 
maintained  in  this  state  of  salvation ;  compare  vers.  9  and  10,  which  are  the 
authentic  explanation  of  the  clause  :  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  this 
way  ver.  2,  which  refers  to  the  atonement,  ceases  to  have  the  efitect  of  a 
repetition.  Schott  says  to  the  same  purpose :  '  As  it  is  to  the  person  of 
Christ  that  we  owed  access  into  grace  (ver.  2),  it  is  the  same  person  of 
Christ  which  assures  us  of  the  perfecting  of  salvation  (ver.  1).'  " 

The  words  qucfted  will  be  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  make  the  proposed 
interpretation  clear.  The  Apostle  is  considered  in  ver.  1  to  be  insisting, 
not  on  the  first  peace  of  sin  forgiven,  but  on  the  abiding  confidence  that,  by 
the  ceaseless  love  and  mediation  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  we  shall  be  kept 
for  evermore ;  that,  as  by  His  blood  we  are  justified,  so  by  His  life  we  shall 
be  finally  saved.  To  the  exegete  this  interpretation  has  two  recommendations. 
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v^^^^f^^y  rexnovea   the  difficulty  of  ver.  2,  which  otherwise  seems  a  needless 

^^titioix.       AjaA,  f  ixrther,  it  gives  a  logical  coherence  to  the  whole  passage 

^"VU     SxLt,  flta  8t^a.ted  above,  it  is  its  bearing  on  Christian  life  which  gives  it 

^  grea»t   impori^&nee.     These  remarks  are  not  written  on  the  Galvinistic  or 

^^tnmiati   liypotliesis,  nor  is  it  forgotten  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  must 

^^«r  be  &  coxiflict,  ctad  that  to  watch  and  pray  and  put  on  the  whole  armour 

^(  God  are   necessary  cooditions  of  victory.    But  surely  to  those  honest  but 

^pressed   and    timid  Christians  who  are  ever  listening  to  the  storm  and 

^^'^ziiig  on  tlie  ^Aves,  rather  than  regarding  the  strength  of  their  good  ship 

^d  their  Captain's  vigilance  and  skill — surely  to  such  it  must  be  a  source 

^  needed    and    po^werful  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  great  Apostle,  when 

^beatin^  of  the   high   subject  of  justification,  has  devoted  a  whole  section  of 

his  argmnent   to    the  purpose  of  changing  such  fears  to  peaceful  confidence, 

Of  assuring   them    th^t  the  justified  state,  the  ''  grace  in  which  they  stand," 

\nU,  througix  the  love  and  power  of  their  living  Mediatori  hold  good  in  that 

greskt  dAy  before  tlxe  bar  of  God. 


ILiOGIClLri    THOXJGIIT. 


"B^   BiBV.    S. 


CHRISTIAN  ASCETICISM. 

A.  Alexandbb,  M.A.,  Eeblb  Collbob,  Ozfobd. 

{Concluded.) 

m.  To    turn    to    the  a  priori  objections  which  science,  philosophy,  and 

TeAim^on  bring  against  the  older  form  of  asceticism.    The  modern  scientist  is 

particalarly  bitter  in  his  attack  on  a  system  which  encourages  a  persistent 

neglect  of  health,  and  runs  counter  to  the  natural  law  that  "every  pain 

decreases  utility  and  lowers  the  tide  of  life."  ^    His  argument  rests,  for  a 

great  nart  of  its  force,  on  the  assumption  that  monasticism  was  a  worship  of 

pain  as  such.      There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that  the  ascetic  life,  except 

in  the  debased  and  exaggerated  forms  already  referred  to,  was  never  imder- 

teken  Tvithout   the  spiritual  purpose  of  self-amendment.     Even  in  Syria, 

^where     'with    the   development  of  asceticism,  a  deepening  value  became 

attached    to    the  mere  act  of  sacrifice,  apart  from  motive  or  result,  and 

wiiere   with  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  that  sins  committecl  after  baptism 

could  only  be  expiated  by  penance,  men  were  continually  tortured  by  the 

fear  lest  their   voluntary  suflerings  might  not  be  commensurate  with  their 

WTonir-doing even  here,  in  its  later  and  excessive  shape,  asceticism  was 

mtm  under  the  control  of  the  moral  law ;  while,  in  its  earlier  stages,  men 

-.*       Antony,   Silarion,  and  Basil  valued  it,  "  not  so  much  because  it  had, 

^Kav  thongtxt,  a  merit  in  itself,  but  because  it  enabled  the  spirit  to  rise 

^  Herbert  Spencer,  Data  qf  Elhict,  vi.  37* 
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above  the  flesh ;  because  it  gave  them  strength  to  conquer  their  passions  and 
appetites,  and  leave  their  soul  to  think  and  act."^  In  the  words  of  a  modern 
philosopher,^  the  war  of  asceticism  has  "  never  been  against  pleasure,  but 
against  disturbing  passion  and  artificial  wants  and  weak  dependence  on 
external  or  accidental  thinga  Its  aim  has  been,  not  to  suffer,  but  to  be 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  self,  to  serve  the  calls  of  human  pity  or 
Divine  love,  and  conform  to  the  counsels  of  a  Christlike  perfection.  .... 
This  was  its  essential  principle,  as  it  still  is,  for  those  to  whom  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  is  more  sacred  than  the  garden  of  Epicurus." 

The  philosophic  argument  is  a  weapon  drawn  from  the  armocuy  of 
teleology.  It  consists  in  a  deduction  from  the  thesis,  periodically  recnrrent 
in  the  history  of  thought  from  Socrates  to  Paley,  that  "  a  gratuitous  gift  of 
pleasure  has  been  attached  by  the  Creator  to  most  of  the  functions  of  life 
....  permitting  their  exercise  beyond  the  limit  of  mere  correlated  use."' 
Asceticism,  it  has  thus  been  argued,  is  immoderately  utilitarian  in  spirit; 
for  if  mankind  has  been  bound,  e.^.,  in  eating,  to  consult  only  the  necessary 
claims  of  ^he  physical  organism,  food  would  not  have  been  made  so  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  In  its  cruder  statement,  this  position  is  no  longer  tenable.  To 
the  thinker  who,  on  the  one  hand,  places  strong  feelings  and  capacities  for 
pleasure  among  the  adaptations  by  which  the  fittest  survive,  and  throngh 
which  the  law  of  natural  selection  works  ;  and  who,  on  the  other,  is  aware 
how  prodigal  is  Nature  of  her  resources,  how  careful  she  is  of  the  continuance 
and  development  of  the  species,  and  how  terribly  over-weighted  (to  secure 
those  ends)  are  human  passions,  even  the  most  gratuitous  pleasures  may 
seem  to  exist  for  some  ulterior  object ;  at  least,  he  will  hesitate  to  base  an 
argument  on  the  possibility  of  their  gratuitousness.  The  modern  discovery, 
too,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  anthropological  conception  of  the  universe, 
which  made  of  Man,  not  only  the  apex  of  the  world,  but  even  the  one  centre 
round  which  everything  else  immediately  revolved,  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  many  pleasant  things,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  specially  created  for  the 
enjoyment  of  this  darling  of  heaven,  are  in  reality  playing,  quite  apart  from 
him,  an  indispensable  part  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  so  that,  for  example, 
the  colours  and  scents  of  flowers,  which  are  now  perceived  to  be  necessary 
factors  in  the  fertilization  of  plants,  must  be  classed  among  "  the  utilities," 
not  "  the  gratuities,"  of  the  earth.  No  doubt  it  may  still  be  urged  with  some 
truth  that,  as  we  need  not  have  been  made  sharers  in  them,  many  pleasures 
are  still  gratuities  in  relation  to  us  ;  and  that  therefore,  *•  over  and  above  the 
bare  satisfaction  of  functional  ends,"  our  nature  was  clearly  intended  to 
"experience  a  certain  surplus  of  unearned  and  merely  ornamental  pleasures."* 
The  characteristics,  however,  of  the  philosophic  objection  moke  it  needless  to 
emphasize  such  qualifications  here.     For  it  must  be  remarked,  first,  that  the 

*  Charles  Kinj^sley,  Hermits,  p.  165. 

*  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  it  381  (2nd  edit.). 

*  Ihid,,  iL  168,  a  ^mssage  troin  which  p«rt  of  the  argument  in  this  paragraph  ii  deilTi^ 
^Ihid,,  iL  169. 
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asceticism  against  which  it  is  directed  is  simply  that  which  avoids  pleasures 
as  such;  and,  next,  that  it  only  deals  with  the  question  of  lawfulness,  and  not 
with  that  of  a  higher  or  lower  choice.  It  does  not  touch  that  true  Christian 
asceticism  which,  while  it  believes  in  the  innocency  of  natural  pleasure, 
believes  also  in  quality  and  gradation,  listens  always  for  the  perpetual  invita- 
tion to  "  come  up  higher,"  and  refuses,  with  St.  Paul,^  to  make  lawfulness 
the  measure  of  expediency. 

The  mention  of  St.  Paul  brings  us  to  the  last  appeal.  Is  asceticism 
sanctioned  by  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  if  so,  asceticism  of 
what  kind?  Is  it  the  asceticism  of  the  character  and  limits  of  which 
occasional  hints  have  already  been  given?  Or  is  it  the  old  asceticism, 
rather  more  fully  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages  in  respect  of  its 
development,  its  merits,  and  its  failures  ? 

A  very  superficial  examination  of  the  sacred  text  suffices  for  a  decision 
which  deeper  research  seems  only  to  justify  and  confirm.  Neither  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  nor  the  spirit  of  His  life  was  in  keeping  with  the 
narrow  and  austere  temper  of  the  old  asceticism.  He  might,  had  He  chosen, 
have  adopted  some  ascetic  rite,  like  that  of  circumcision,  as  the  mark  of 
membership  in  His  society ;  and  yet  the  form  which  He  actually  selected 
was  the  very  simple  and  natural  one  of  baptism.  On  celibacy,  on  fasting,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  ascetic  life.  He  laid  down  no  rules  whatever,  except  to 
guard  against  unreality.  His  method  of  teaching  men  was  not  to  encircle 
iheir  thought  and  practice  with  a  stringent  system  of  minute  regulations, 
bat  to  inspire  them  with  a  new  life,  a  guiding  spirit,  which  should,  by  its 
power  of  being  applied  to  every  moral  emergency,  endow  them  with  a  free 
autonomy.  Hence  fasting  and  celibacy  are  permitted,  and  even,  within 
limits,  encouraged ;  but  they  are  neither  enjoined,  nor  made  prominent,  nor 
held  out  as  necessary  conditions  of  the  higher  life.  They  are  rather  treated 
as  possible  helps  under  special  circumstances  and  for  particular  individuals.^ 
Such  treatment  was,  in  fact,  demanded  by  the  universal  character  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Any  severer  call  for  practical  austerity  would  have  closed 
its  doors  effectually  against  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  have  neither  the 
intellect  to  appreciate  nor  the  power  to  practice  a  finely  regulated  code  of 
morals.  Christ,  therefore,  taught  not  by  moral  definition,  but  by  a  guiding 
and  positive  enthusiasm  ;  and  what  He  taught  in  word  He  further  developed 
and  illustrated  in  life.  Though  He  might  fast  in  a  special  spiritual  crisis. 
His  life  as  a  whole  was  not  that  of  an  ascetic^ ;  indeed,  so  far  removed  was 
it  from  the  current  asceticism  that  the  world  about  Him,  contrasting  it  with 
(he  stem  and  simple  life  of  John  the  Baptist,^  did  not  hesitate  to  blame  it 
even  for  excess ;  and  Christ  Himself  "  apologized  for  the  indulgent  character 
of  His  discipline  by  pointing  with  sad  foresight  to  the  sufferings  which  His 

M  Cor.  vL  12,  >  Matt.  xix.  11 ;  cf.  ix.  15. 

•The  passage,   "This  kind  gocth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,**  Is  a  gloss  in 
Matt  zviL  21,  while  in  Mark  ix.  29  the  last  two  words  arc  probably  a  later  insertion. 
«  Matt  xi.  is,  19.     The  disciples  did  not  fast :  Matt.  ix.  14. 
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followers  would  all  too  soon  have  to  endure."  *  Content  to  inspire  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  the  resolution  to  pursue  at  all  costs  what  is  highest  uid 
purest,  He  readily  lent  the  sanction  of  His  presence  as  well  to  the  marriage 
supper  as  to  the  more  hahitual  festivity  of  daily  life;  thus  marking  His 
approval  of  whatever  is  truly  human,  and  His  sense  of  the  possibility  of  the 
sanctification  of  the  commonest  things.  In  this  attitude  of  freedom  or 
magnanimity  of  sentiment  towards  external  and  transitory  phenomena,  it  is 
particularly  true  that  '*  the  spirit  giveth  life/*  by  stamping  with  the  sign  of 
innocence  that  which  a  more  contracted  criticism  rejects  or  condemns. 
This,  then,  was  the  attitude  adopted  by  Him  towards  the  whole  question  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  He  made  neither  of  pleasure  nor  of  pain  an  object  to  be 
sought  for,  a  guide  for  conduct,  a  criterion  of  excellence.  On  the  one 
hand.  He  refused  to  disparage  the  human  body.  The  long  wanderings  in 
which  He  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  the  sick  show  the  gentleness 
and  care  with  which  He  watched  over  the  physical  welfare  of  men.  As  the 
work  of  God's  hands,  and  as  the  dwelling-place  of  His  spirit,  the  body 
possessed  for  Him  a  sacredness  of  its  own,  and  He  did  not  refuse  to 
recognize  its  necessary  claims.^  His  teaching  rather,  in  its  essential  spirit 
of  catholicity,  corroborates  the  sentiment  that  the  wish  *<  to  live  one's 
earthly  life  on  all  sides  as  fully  as  possible  is  a  wish  that  in  itself  cannot  be 
called  illegitimate."'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  He  saw  the  need  of 
pleasure  in  life.  He  would  not  erect  it  into  a  primary  object.  On  the 
contrary,  all  immediate  reference  to  pleasure  was  shut  out  from  the  rule  of 
conduct,  the  aims  and  motives,  which  He  prescribed.  A  splendid 
carelessness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  life.  If  the  living  of  it 
brings  a  man  into  pain,  or  suffering,  or  even  death,  then  it  is  well ;  it  most 
be  so ;  pleasure,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must  come  unsought.  This  paradox 
(a  modem  writer  has  remarked^} — the  paradox  that  "  pleasure  is  necessary, 
and  yet  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  that  this  world  is  to  be  renounced,  and 
yet  that  it  is  no*ble  and  glorious  " — was  realized  in  practice  by  the  early 
Church,  which  was  both  contemptuous  of  life  and  most  careful  of  bodily 
wants ;  which,  while  it  carried  its  regard  for  the  body  "  to  the  borders  of 
effeminacy,"  nevertheless  "pushed  Stoical  apathy  almost  to  madness"; 
which,  in  due  time,  created,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hermit's  cell,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  hospital.  This  tradition,  it  may  be  added,  has  never  long  been 
lost  in  the  Church.  The  Christian  life  has  always  been  felt  to  be  based  on 
sacrifice;  and  though,  for  due  encouragement,  rewards,  positive  and 
negative,  may  be  offered,  and  even  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  (rf 
those  rewards  that  the  sacrifice  is  undertaken.  They  are  only  incidental: 
the  end  is  God.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteoosness, 
and  aJl  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  " — that  is  the  summing  up  of 
the  whole  position,  the  crowning  maxim  of  true  asceticism. 

And,  amid  a  certain  variety  of  tendency  due  to  individual  temperament, 

>  Cf.  Ecct  H<mo,  p.  110  (19th  edit).  «  Matt.  vL  82. 

*  Martouscu,  Individual  Mhics,  p.  872.  ^  £cGe  Homo,  p.  111. 
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such  a  position  is  strongly  supported  by  Apostolic  teaching.    Where  absti- 

oence  from  sensual  pleasure  is  encouraged,  it  is  always  out  of  regard  for 

apecial  circumstances  or  for  the  call  of  a  higher  life.     Pleasure  itself  is  to 

St.  Paul  almost  wanting  in  moral  colour ;  ^  it  takes  its  hue  from  the  character 

or  sentiment  of  the  man  who  enjoys  or  rejects  it ;  purity  of  heart  giving  it 

the  impress  of  purity,^  while  the  sense  of  defilement  actually  makes  it 

unclean.    In  this  large-minded  treatment  of  carnal  things,  SU  Paul,  following 

St.  Peter,  emphasizes  the  true  subjectivity  of  the  spiritual  life.    Christian 

wisdom  carries  with  it,  in  fuller  meanings  than  that  of  the  Stoic  could  ever 

do,  the  gifts  of  kingship  and  of  liberty :  authority,  that  is,  to  refuse  or  to 

accept  the  bounty  of  a  vassal  world — not  without  perpetual  thanksgiving  for 

that  bounty,  whether  accepted  or  refused ;  and  freedom  to  be  and  to  do 

whatever  is  noblest  and  best.    And  yet,  with  all  his  power  of  the  sceptre, 

the  Christian  must  not  forget  that  he  is  the  servant  of  men,  and  that  thus 

his  choice  is,  in  practice,  limited  both  by  inward  and  by  outward  conditions. 

First,  he  has  to  keep  in  constant  view  the  growth  of  God's  kingdom  within 

himself.    Compared  with  the  spirit,  the  flesh  is  the  seat  of  evil;^  and  a 

*frequent  dallying  with  its  charms  may  restore  it  to  its  old  supremacy  over 

the  man.    The  spiritual  life  is  too  great  and  deep  a  thing  to  be  pursued  in 

this  half-hearted  way.     It  must  be  wrought  out  as  if  a  man's  salvation 

depended  on  his  earnestness.     He  must  be  ready  to  undergo  a  searching  trial 

and  training ;  to  endure  hardness ;  to  keep  his  body  in  subjection,  even  if  he 

be  a  St  Paul,  lest  he  fall  at  last  into  moral  shipwreck.     Again,  the  Christian 

has  to  have  regard  for  the  advance  of  God's  kingdom  in  others.     It  may  be 

right  for  him,  for  a  brother's  sake,  to  abstain  from  the  most  allowable 

pleasures.^    What  is  innocent  to  him  may  not  be  so  to  another ;  and  it  is 

better  not  to  enjoy *at  all  than  to  enjoy  at  the  high  price  of  a  soul's  disaster. 

Or  again,  the  Christian  has  to  be  observant,  both  for  himself  and  for  others, 

of  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  ckge,  or  the  special  peculiarities  of  a 

given  place  or  occasion.    Theoretically,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  marry  ;^  but 

in  practice  it  may  be  sometimes  better  to  abstain.^    Theoretically,  he  is  at 

liberty  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  men ;  but  occasionally  it  is  wiser 

for  him  to  hold  aloof.    In  times  of  "  distress  "  ^  the  standpoint  of  practical 

morality  may  require  to  be  shifted.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

growing  respect  for  fasting  ^  and  celibacy  traceable  in  the  early  Church  was 

largely  due  to  this  attention   to  contemporary  circumstances  and  wants. 

Other  causes  were  undoubtedly  working  towards  the  deeper  insistance  on  the 

ascetic  rule ;  but  prominent  at  least  among  controlting  principles  was  thci 

Church's  sense  of  what  the  times  required  :  its  resolution  to  be  uncontami- 

nated  and  untrammelled  by  the  pagan  world  about  it ;  its  devotion  to  th  1 

spread  of  Gospel  truth,  and  consequent  willingness  to  submit  to  any  necessary 

'  Rom.  xiv.  throughont ;  esp.  xiv.  20.  "  Titus  i.  15.  •  Rom.  xiv.  15,  17,  20. 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  Ac.        *  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  28,  33  ;  ix.  5.        «  1  Cor.  vii.  8. 
'  1  Cor.  viL  26.        *  Cf.  the  curious  phrase  in  the  Didache  (i  5),  *'  Fatt  for  those  that  pev^ 
•ecute  you." 
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sacrifice ;  its  belief  in  the  nearness  of  its  Lord's  return  ;  its  determination  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  spreading  heresy ;  its  hope  of  meeting  unconqoered 
those  persecutions  of  fire  and  sword  with  which  the  spirit  of  laxity  born  iu 
peace  was  unable  to  contend. 

IV.  It  needs,  therefore,,  no  exhaustive  research  into  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  to  discover  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  asceticism, 
parallel  in  some4)oints  to  the  regulated  asceticism  of  monastic  discipline,  and 
at  variance  with  it  on  others;  and  its  qualities  and  limits  have  already, 
perhaps,  been  indicated  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  us,  in  summing 
up,  to  grasp  three  of  its  leading  characteristics.  These  are :  its  spirituality, 
its  positivity,  its  unselfishness. 

The  true  Christian  asceticism  is  spiritual  both  in  its  aim  and  in  its  theory 
of  nature.  Its  aim  is  always  to  pursue  as  far  as  may  be  at  every  point  a 
perfect  ideal.  In  the  light  of  this  ideal  the  more  specially  pleasurable  aspects 
of  life  fade  into  comparative  insignificance.  Because  the  world — the  present 
visible  order — passes  away  together  with  the  feelings  and  desires  appropriate 
to  it,  the  Christian  feels  the  need  of  choosing  some  higher  and  more  spiritual 
centre  about  which  his  daily  life  may  revolve.  And  in  making  such  a  choice 
he  does  not  hastily  reject  pleasure  as  a  dangerous  and  an  evil  thing.  Bather 
he  welcomes  it  as  having  a  favourable  influence  on  his  development,  wherever 
it  is  not  wrongly  attained  or  unduly  valued.  In  seeking  for  God's  righteous- 
ness he  ''  handles  the  things  of  this  world  " — to  use  an  image  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales — '*  as  an  infant  reaches  for  flowers  with  one  hand  while  holding  its 
father's  fast  by  the  other."  ^  He  gathers  the  flowers  without  forgetting  his 
Father's  presence ;  remembering  that  it  is  his  Father  who  "  makes  them  grow," 
and  who  sends  to  him,  in  each,  a  message — a  "  word  of  the  Lord  " — before 
it  fades.  In  the  lily  of  the  field  he  finds  a  parable  of  (3od*s  daily  care  for 
men.  He  knows  the  use  of  the  material  world  for  the  enlargement  and 
purification  of  his  inner  life — its  power  of  hardening  or  softening,  of  controlling 
or  inspiring.  Recognizing  that  if  the  body  is  under  the  government  of  the 
spirit,  the  spirit  owns  in  its  turn  a  kind  of  dependence  on  the  body  and 
(correspondingly  and  in  a  larger  meaning)  on  the  whole  material  world  and 
its  complex  influences,  he  learns  to  educate  his  senses,  and  himself  through 
his  senses ;  to  take  delight  in  the  beauty  of  nature — in  its  charm  and  variety 
and  glow — or  interest  in  its  darker  and  more  tragic  aspects ;  and  to  submit  to 
what  is  best  in  the  influence  of  those  things  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  himself 
at  the  highest  possible  level  for  grappling  with  his  life-work.  He  is  not  blind, 
therefore,  to  the  resources  of  joy,  and  the  opportunities  of  learning,  offered  to 
him  in  the  primary  facts  of  nature  and  human  life,  and  even  in  their 
apparently  insignificant  suggestions.  But  since  it  is  at  present  irrelevant  to 
enumerate  the  ways  and  degrees  in  which  the  material  world  assists  the 
spiritual  development,  we  must  be  content  to  observe  that  such  assistance  is 
of  the  highest  value  and  importance,  and  that  no  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  world-problem  can  afford  to  overlook  or  to  underrate  it.    Ciuiotianityi  in 

i/n<rorf.  a  to  Tic  (3-10). 
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iMi,  offers  no  exicoixragemeat  to  the  theory  of  the  Inherent  eyil  of  natnre.  In 
tiie  purest  eenae  its  theory  is  sacramental.    Its  method  is  to  consecrate,  not 
to  destroy  ;  to  spiritaalize,  not  to  renounce.     It  is  always  turning  the  water 
into  ^I:ie.      It    takes  all  the  manifold  energies  of  human  life,  all  human 
ietivities  and  liopes  and  passions,  and  makes  them  sacred  by  the  infusion  of 
a  new  s^arit ;   and  thus  by  the  gift  of  a  new  and  more  abundant  life,^  far 
mote  than  by  tlie  repudiation  of  atrophied  or  wasted  limbs,  it  revivifies  the 
wbole  man.      The  command  to  cut  off  the  offending  hand^  and  to  pluck  out 
the  offending  eye,  contains  only  the  injunction  to  follow  the  higher  life  at  the 
eo6t  oi  the  loip^er — to  make  spirit  into  the  real,  and  sense  into  the  acoidental. 
It  marks   at   once  the  character  of  true  asceticism,  and,  inferentially,  its 
limits ;  for  though  the  sacrifice  may  win  heaven,  the  man  still  enters  into  it 
'« maimed.'*     It   were  better  so  to  folfew  God  that  the  pleasures  of  eye  and 
hssaA  are  forgotten  in  Him,  or  pursued  only  in  reference  to  Him.   Perfection, 
then,  consists  in  selling  all  that  we  have,  and  in  obeying  the  Divine  summons; 
there  mast  be  no  hesitation,  no  lingering  attachment  that  will  call  us  out  the 
narrow  way»  no  looking  back  with  longing  to  the  valleys  of  enticement  in 
irfaicli  we  cannot  keep  our  hand  upon  God's  plough.  The  asceticism  required 
/or  ench  an  effort,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  need  of  more  definite  practice  for 
special    seasons   or  individuals,   is    not  that  which  expresses  itself  in  a 
meclianical  routine  within  rigid  limits.    The  true  spiritual  formula  is  rather 
tlilB  :  Reject  the  lower  law  in  the  presence  of  the  higher ;  or,  most  positively, 
Se  guided  by  the  tendency  to  select  at  every  moment  that  course  which  is 
traly  the  best.     Such  is  the  spirituality  of  Christian  asceticism ;  alike  in  its 
aloA  and  in  its  theory  of  nature  it  is  represented  by  a  perpetual  preference  for 
-^ife  spiritiial  and  universal — ^by  the  perpetual  suggestion  of  the  higher  motive. 
In  keeping  with  its  spirituality  is  its  positivity.     A  religion  which  aimed 
only  at   tbe  avoidance  of  evil,  and  which  asked  for  nothing  more  than  a 
negative  goodness,  would  be  of  little  practical  value  to  mankind.    Even  in 
Oreece,  where  moral  philosophy  constituted  the  highest  form  of  religion, 
Aristotle,'  ^th  his  deep  glance  into  ethical  standards,  saw  that  a  positivity 
of  moral    conduct  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  perfect  life;   and  Christ's 
teaching,  in  His  claim  that  God  must  be  the  master- thought  that  sways  the 
80ul,  went  infinitely  farther.      80  Christian  asceticism  is  not  negative  and 
destructive  ;  it  is  positive  and  constructive.     It  replaces  the  "  Thou  shalt 
not  I  "  by  the  larger  *«  Thou  shalt ! "    It  is  connected  with  love,  not  with 
fear,  in  the  religious  consciousness.    It  escapes  temptation,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  by  cutting  off  the  given  conditions,  but  by  the  perpetual  suggestion  of  a 
h^er  motive-      Its  wariare  is  not  defensive,  but  ofifensive;   it  is  too  en- 
thusiastic to  be  fearful,  not  much  in  pursuit  to  flee. 

Thus  -we  reach  its  last  great  characteristic— its  unselfishness.  As  political 
society  only  became  possible  in  the  past,  and  continues  to-day,  by  the  resig- 
lui^n  of  certain  personal  rights  by  the  individual,  so  does  spiritual  society, 
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basing  itself  on  sacrifice,  witness  the  organic  nnity  of  the  moral  order.  The 
Christian  ascetic  lives  for  others  as  well  as  for  himselL  Christian  asceticisixi 
is  not  an  instrument  of  self-interest,  but  the  requisite  condition  of  a  k^ty 
endeavour.  The  sacrifice  which  it  involves  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
advantage  does  not,  however,  clash  with  the  call  to  self-development— a 
primary  duty,  recognized  fully  by  Christian  doctrine  in  the  value  it  attaches 
to  the  individual.  The  full  realization  of  all  the  riches  of  our  individuality; 
the  growth,  in  fineness  and  taste  and  comprehensiveness,  of  the  receptive 
spirit  under  the  sacred  influences  of  beauty  in  Art  and  Nature  ;  the  widening 
and  many-sided  sympathy  with  which  the  Christian,  keenly  alive  to  the 
varied  elements  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  meets  and  embraces  the  multi- 
plex phenomena  of  human  life,  trying,  with  just  interpretations  and  active 
response,  to  participate  in  the  ceaseless  movement,  the  throbbing  activity, 
the  diversified  interests  of  an  increasingly  complex  society — all  these  are 
necessary  factors  in  the  endeavour  to  become  that  which  God  meant  us  to  be ; 
and  as  such  they  are  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  the  true  asceticism.  Only  in 
this  aspect  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  would  seem  to  suggest  two 
facts :  first,  that  individuality  is  often  best  developed  by  meeting  social  wants; 
and  next,  that  an  individuality  ought  never  to  be  developed  simply  in  and  for 
itself  as  a  work  of  art,  but  always  with  some  immediate  and  conscious 
reference  to  God  and  God's  world  of  human  souls,  with  ail  their  needs  and 
aspirations.  And  here,  in  balancing  the  claims  of  the  individual  with  the 
counsel  to  merge  our  selfish  ends  in  ends  that  are  more  universal,  we  find  that 
the  true  meeting- point  of  individualism  and  socialism,  in  the  moral  sphere, 
is  given  by  the  identification  of  Christian  asceticism  with  the  philosophic 
demand  for  self-realizalion  through  society.  That  too  is  the  law  of  the 
Christian.  He  realizes  himself,  but  it  is  through  society  ;  he  is  an  ascetic, 
and  yet  a  complete  man  ;  he  wins  his  soul,  but  it  is  by  the  surrender  of  a 
world  of  his  own  ambitions ;  and,  fired  by  that  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  which 
his  Master  lived  and  died,  he  learns,  if  not  by  the  outward  approval  of  human 
judges,  at  least  by  the  inward  communication  of  a  spiritual  voicei  that  he  hat 
lost  bis  life  and  saved  it. 


The  Place  o?  thb  Fourth  Gospel  nr  the  New  Testament  LrrEBATURE.  By 
Orello  Cone,  Buchtel  College  (TJie  New  World), —iHie  criticism  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  cannot  any  longer  be  re<?arded.  by  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  its  Apostolical 
origin,  as  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Christianity.  The  results  of  the  work 
of  the  critical  school  are  not  merely  negative,  and  prejudicial  to  Christian  faith.  Tbey 
must  modify  men's  opinions  of  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  method 
and  substance  of  His  teaching,  so  far  as  they  are  accepted.    But  no  serious  bami, 
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fherefore,  ensues  to  Christian  belief,  since  the  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  as  a  historical  source  is  that  the  student  turns  with  confidence  to  the  Synoptic 
records,  which  are  conceded  to  be  less  affected  than  the  former  by  the  subjectivity  of 
their  writers.  The  Jobannine  problem  arises  out  of  the  relation  which  the  fourth 
Gospel  holds  to  the  Synoptics  as  to  contents,  purpose,  general  conception  of  the 
person  and  biography  of  Jesus,  and  doctrinal  points  of  view.  The  manifest  purpose 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish  a  biography,  but  to  elaborate  and  enforce  certain 
distinctive  doctrines.  The  author  has  given  to  the  discourses  an  undeniably  subjec- 
tive colouring. 

With  respect  to  the  material  of  his  narrative,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fourth 
Evangelist  shows  considerable  dependence  upon  the  Synoptics.  These  Synoptists 
present  the  story  of  Jesus  with  an  appearance,  in  general,  of  historical  probability 
and  self-consistency,  and  of  comparative  freedom  from  the  influence  of  dogmatic 
interests  and  preconceptions.  In  contrast  with  this  sober  historical  realism,  the 
fourth  Evangelist  plainly  shows  the  influence  of  dogmatic  preconceptions  in  his 
idealization  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  t)ie  way  in  which  he  records  the  Messianic 
manifestation.  Contrary  to  the  traditional  idea  of  the  Messiah,  he  declares  in  the 
prologue  that  this  expected  Person  was  a  superhuman  being,  the  Logos,  who  was  **  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God.*'  Mr.  Cone  gives  various  illustrations  of 
what  he  regards  as  an  ideal  construction  of  the  history,  with  a  view  to  supporting 
this  thesis  of  the  prologue. 

The  discourses  and  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  deserve  special 
consideration  in  a  study  of  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament.  If 
the  Synoptic  records  are  founded  upon  the  original  tradition  of  Jesus*  method  of 
teaching,  the  portrayal  of  it  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  secondary,  unhistorical,  ideal, 
and  very  remote  in  origin  from  the  former.  Comparing  John  with  the  Synoptists, 
Mr.  Cone  says,  **  All  that  is  essential  in  contents,  all  that  is  characteristic  in  manner, 
and  all  that  is  unique  in  6im])licity  in  the  Synoptic  representation  of  Jesus* 
teaching,  is  wanting  in  the  Jobannine  discourses.  To  such  a  degree  has  the  writer 
put  himself  into  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  in  many  instances,  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  words  which  he  intends  to  ascribe  to  Jesus 
and  bis  own  reflections  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Verbal  accuracy  is  not  indeed 
essential  to  authenticity.  But  there  is  such  fundamental  difference  between  the 
fourth  and  the  previous  Gospels,  that  the  supposition  of  the  £vangelist*s  subjectivity 
must  be  made.** 

The  superficial  reader  cannot  but  observe  the  difference  between  the  subjects 
of  these  discourses  and  those  with  which  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists  is  chiefly 
occupied.  The  practical  moral  interest  which  predominates  in  the  older  Gospels 
drops  into  a  subordinate  place,  or  disappears  entirely.  The  kingdom  of  God,  the 
burden  of  the  original  tradition,  recedes  to  give  place  to  the  personality  of  Jesus, 
which  is  advanced  into  the  foreground,  although  by  no  means  treated  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  understanding.  The  ruling  purpose  of  the  writer,  to  make 
JesQs  continually  discourse  of  the  doctrines  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Gospel  is  founded,  occasions  sometimes  a  total  incongruity  between  a  given  incident 
and  the  words  spoken  in  connection  with  it,  so  that  the  reader  experiences  a 
•oecession  of  surprises  and  disappointments  (see  John  xii.  20-84).  "  So  unmistsik- 
able  a  dogmatic  purpose,  showing  itself  in  all  the  discourses,  and  determining  their 
forai  and  contents,  makes  it  evident  to  the  historic  sense  that  the  writer  was  not 
in  touch  with  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  spontaneity  of  the  original  Apostolic 
tradition  of  Jesus,  but  rather  indicates  the  point  of  view  of  a  later  ago  of  theological 
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reflection  and  discnssion,  when  snch  questions  were  mooted  as  Christ's  eqnaKtj  vttH 
God,  and  philosophical  conceptions  of  His  nature  and  mission,  impossible  al  ao 
earlier  time,  had  been  matured.  The  absence  of  that  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Jesus*  teaching,  the  parable,  which  was  so  striking  and  prominent  that  it  is  said, 
*  without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto  them/  raises  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  discourses  of  this  Gospel." 

The  careful  student  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  but  observe,  in  its  scTera! 
writings,  different  stages  of  doctrinsd  development,  the  most  prunitive  of  which 
are  found  in  the  original  Synoptic  tradition,  while  the  Pauline,  the  DueteroPaaliDe, 
and  the  Johannine  writings  indicate  the  results  of  reflection  upon  the  central  themes 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  modifications  of  doctrine  which  could  not  but  arise  from  the 
influence  of  contemporary  thought.  With  respect  to  the  Christological  conceptioDi 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  may  be  shown  with  great  probability  that  the  Logos  idea, 
which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  prologue,  is  the  product  of  a  theological 
reflection  that  was  not  only  entirely  foreign  to  the  original  Apostolic  tradition,  bat 
is  explicable  only  as  belonging  to  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the  post-ApostoIie 
age.  The  coming  of  ApoUos  into  the  Christian  Church  is,  perhaps,  not  without 
connection  with  the  entrance  into  it  of  Alexandrian  modes  of  thought.  In  Ephesus, 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  Logos  was  undoubtedly  fostered.  Weizsacker  and  Holzmann 
conclude  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  connecting  link  between  Philo  and  Justin 
Martyr. 

If  the  conception  of  the  person  of  Jesus  which  appears  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  the  culmiilation  of  a  process  of  idealization  and  exaltation  of  Him,  it  should  be 
possible  to  show  both  the  beginnings  and  the  intermediate  stages  of  this  process. 
But  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  not  written  until  some  forty  to  sixli^  years  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  in  that  time  the  traditions  gathered  poetic  and  legendary 
accretions.  There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  development  of  the  tradition  in 
tlie  direction  of  an  idealization  of  the  central  figure,  modifications  of  His  sayings, 
and  an  enhancement  of  His  works.  The  differing  reports  in  the  Synoptics  of  varions 
sayings  of  Jesus  indicate  the  pliancy  of  the  tradition,  and  show  how  His  teaching 
was  transformed  and  His  person  idealized,  in  accordance  with  the  principle,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  deduction  from  history,  that  the  results  of  the  occupation  of 
human  thought  with  any  subject  are  largely  determined  by  the  intellectual 
environment,  and  by  prepossessions  and  absorbing  interests  and  feelings.  The 
idealizing  exaltation  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  advanced  by  Paul  far  beyond  that 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Paul  conceived  a  Christology  whose  celestial  point  of 
departure  required  a  metaphysical  construction.  In  the  further  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  appears  in  the  Epistles  designated  by 
criticism  as  Deutero- Pauline — those  addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Colossians,  and 
the  Ephesians — is  manifested  the  profound  impression  which  His  personality  made 
upon  the  early  believers  in  Him.  Here  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  ideas  becomes 
unmistakably  apparent.  It  is  but  a  step  from  this  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
to  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  Christology  of  the  Gospel  rests,  indeed,  upon  a 
monotheistic  basis,  but  it  approaches  as  near  to  Trinitarianism  as  is  compatible 
with  the  aloneness  and  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Father.  For  the  genesis  of  the 
Johannine  conception  there  was  needed  the  entire  antecedent  development  of  the 
idealizing  of  the  person  of  Christ— the  ideal  "  man  from  heaven  **  of  Paul,  and  the 
Deutero -Pauline  enhancement  of  this  notion — together  with  the  Logos  speculation  ol 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  The  Johannine  in  relation  to  the  Synoptic  doctrine  of 
Christ  is  a  riddle  only  to  those  who  refuse  to  regard  both  conceptions  historical^ 
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The  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  Chri::t,  for  example,  is  not  so  much  as  intimated  in 
the  Synoptio  records.    In  the  fourth  Gospel  it  is  elaborated  and  made  fundamental. 

The  doctrine  of  the  worh  of  Christ  contained  in  this  Gospel,  its  soteriology, 

also  indicated  that  its  place  is  among  the  latest  products  of  thought  in  the  New 

Testament.    The  burden  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptics, 

is  practical  righteousness,  which  is  attainable  by  trustful  obedience  to  God.     To 

hear  the  w<Nrds  of  Jesus  and  do  them,  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Him — these 

are  the  all-important  requirements.    No  emphasis  is  laid  upon  faith  in  His  person 

from  a  soteriological  point  of  view.    In  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  salvation,  the  chief 

stress  is  laid  upon  faith  as  a  condition  of  justification,  and  it  is  faith  in  Jesus  as  an 

atoning  agent.    The  Deutero-Pauline  writers  laid  the  chief  stress  upon  the  ethical 

aspect  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  avoiding,  apparently  with  intention,  the  distinctive 

terminology  of  the  Apostle.    In  the  fourth  €k>spel  the  break  with  the  Pauline 

soteriology  is  complete.    The  writer  places  the  Divine  Logos  in  the  centre  of  his 

BoteriologiccJ  scheme  as  the  all-important  figure  and  agency.    He  emphasizes  a 

mystical  inward  relation  of  men  to  Jesus,  consummated  through  a  faith  and  love 

by  which  the  receptive  soul  is  immediately  connected  with  the  life-giving  personality 

of  the  Son  of  God.    The  life-giving  Christ  is  represented,  in  a  manner  congenial  to 

Hellenistic  Christian  thought,  as  directly  communicating  to  the  believer  a  spiritual 

principle  whie'i  is  in  him  *'  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  life."    The 

death  of  Christ  is  not  made  prominent  as  a  factor  in  salvation,  but  the  stress  is  laid 

upon  the  whole  personality  of  the  Logos,  who,  as  the  organ  of  revelation,  and  the 

manifestation  of  God.  communicates  life  and  light  to  those  who  are  receptive  of 

them.    The  earlier  views  of  the  significance  .of  the  death  of  Christ  with  respect  to 

His  person  undergo  a  transformation  in  this  Gospel,  which  is  not  without  importance 

in  determining,  negatively  at  least,  its  authorship  and  date.    In  the  Synoptics,  the 

death  of  Jesus  is  regarded  by  the  disciples,  when   it  is  intimated  to  them,  with 

horror;  and  when  it  actually  occurs,  it  is  represented  as  the  death-blow  of  their 

Messianic  hopes.    In  the  Pauline  apprehension  of  it,  its  soteriological  significance  is 

emphasized,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  humiliation  and  a  '*  curse  "  to  which  Jesus  was 

subjected.    "  It  did  not  accord,  however,  with  the  exalted  rank  to  which  the  person 

of  Christ  had  been  raised,  in  the  development  of  Christological  thought,  at  the  time  of 

the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  to  represent  the  heaven -descended  Logos  as 

degraded  and  cursed  by  the  pathetic  fortune  of  His  closing  earthly  hours.    As  His 

death  was  the  culmination  of  His  mortal  career,  so  the  exaltation  of  His  person,  and 

the  manifestation  of  His  power  and  saving  efiicacy,  are  represented  as  reaching  in 

this  event  their  highest  point.      In  being  'lifted  up*  Jesus  is  represented  as  not 

merely  raised  upon  the  cross,  but  as  attaining  the  acme  of  His  spiritual  elevation  and 

attraction.    The  hour  of  His  death  is  that  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  is  **  glorified.*' 

On  the  cross  He  utters  no  heart-broken  cry  of  anguish  and  abandonment,  but 

majestically  exclaims,  *  It  is  finished,'  and  dies  like  a  god.** 

There  appears,  also,  in  this  Gospel  the  culmination,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament 
is  o<Hioemed,  of  a  course  of  development  of  mythological  conceptions  in  its  doctrine 
of  Satan.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Satan  has  no  great  prominence  as  a  spuitual 
adversary.  In  PauVs  thought,  the  contest  of  the  believer  is  rather  with  "  the  flesh  *' 
opposing  the  spiritual  strivings  than  with  hostile  spirit-powers.  In  the  Deutero- 
Pauline  literature  there  is  a  further  development  of  this  mythology  of  the  infernal 
powers.  We  find  a  hierarchy  of  demonic  forces.  The  conspicuous  dzMlism  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  has  led  some  to  suppose  its  author  to  have  come  under  the  influence  of 
QnostiO  or  Montanistic  views.    Certainly,  along  with  the  higher  significance  ascribed 
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by  the  Evangelist  to  the  person  of  Christ,  there  is  an  enhancement  of  the  hos^ 
power  of  evil  to  the  greatest  concreteness  of  a  personified  principle  of  badness. 
This  unique  spiritual  Qospel  exalts  the  prince  of  evil  only  to  prophesy  his  defeat,  snd 
to  celebrate  his  subjection  to  the  greater  Prince  of  the  powers  of  life. 

The  eschatology  of  the  Gospel  shows  it  to  have  been  written  in  an  age  and 
environment  when  the  earlier  expectation  of  the  personal  return  of  Christ  to  the 
earth  had  given  place  to  a  spiritual  conception  of  judgment  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Accordingly,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  details  regarding  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  of  a  definite  statement  of  its  time. 

The  results  of  the  historico-critical  study  of  the  fourth  Gospel  tend  to  show  with 
great  probability  that  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  is  among  tbe 
latest  products  of  Christian  thought  herein  contained,  and  that  it  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  course  of  doctrinal  development,  which  may  be  shown  almost 
certainly  to  have  taken  place  in  the  consecutive  writings  of  the  Christian  canon. 
It  is  a  Gospel  of  subjective  reflection  upon  an  idealized  object.  It  represents  a 
Christianized  Alexandrianism  in  which  the  original  Christology  of  Jesus  now  dis- 
appears among  metaphysical  abstractions,  and  now  vaguely  emerges  in  tbe  shadowy 
outlines  of  a  speculative  biography.  There  follows,  however,  by  no  means  from  its 
unapostolic  origin,  the  conclusion  that  it  hs^  not  a  worth  of  its  own.  In  its  pages 
the  post-Apostolic  age  delivers  through  a  great  writer  a  great  teaching.  "  This  writer 
has  emphasized  an  aspect  of  Jesus*  relation  to  men  that  is  of  great  significance  and 
permanent  worth.  With  warm  appreciation  he  has  presented  the  personality  of 
Jesus  as  a  great  attractive  force  to  •  draw  *  men  to  the  higher  life.  This  apprehensk)n 
of  Christ  as  the  life,  the  light,  and  the  truth,  signifies  that,  in  the  Hellenistic  Christian 
thought  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century,  the  Pauline  soteriology,  which 
exalted  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  ransom,  and  neglected  His  life  and  teachings,  had 
given  place  to  a  more  natural  and  rational,  although  somewhat  mystical,  conception.*' 

Pruidism.  By  Eev.  A.  H.  McKinney,  Ph.D.,  New  York  (Christian  ThongM^. 
— ^The  Celts  were  the  earliest  Aryan  settlers  in  Western  Europe.  They  belong  to  that 
great  Indo-European  family  of  mankmd  which  spread  over  Europe  in  Euccessive 
waves.  They  are  divided  into  two  main  groups  :  the  Western,  or  Gaelic  Celts,  of 
whom  the  Irish  are  representatives,  and  the  Cymric  Celts,  of  whom  the  Welsh  ate  the 
survivors.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  (or,  if  wc  count  the  slaves,  four)  castes 
among  them :  (t)  the  common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance ; 
(2)  the  knightly,  or  warrior,  caste ;  (3)  the  Druids,  or  priestly/  caste. 

The  Druids  formed  a  class  of  priests  corresponding  in  many  respects  to  the  Magi 
of  ancient  Persia.  Their  ofiice  was  not  hereditary,  but  was  open  to  those  who  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  it.  The  number  was  regulated  according  to  the  population. 
The  candidate  for  initiation  was  obliged  to  prove  his  descent  from  nine  successive 
generations  of  free  ancestors,  and  to  secure  twelve  heads  of  families,  who  wonld 
become  responsible  for  his  good  conduct  and  maintenance.  A  long  course  of  stady 
had  to  be  pursued.  There  were  three  test  examinations  before  the  Druidic  College  of 
the  tribe.  Even  then  the  head  of  the  clan  had  the  power  of  veto.  They  were 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  the  bards.  Over  all 
was  a  president,  who  was  elected  for  life.  There  seem  also  to  have  been  three  chief 
bards,  or  Arch-Druids,  of  Britain,  having  their  seats  at  what  are  now  London,  York, 
and  Cacrleon.  Theve  was  ajso  an  order  of  Druidesses,  or  prophetic  women,  but  at  times 
their  rites  were  of  a  very  degrading  character.  The  Druids  enjoyed  exceptional 
honour  and  authority.  As  priests,  prophets,  teachers,  bards,  judges,  law-makers, 
^othsaycrs,  and  physicians,  they  not  only  gained,  but  kept  within  their  order,  all  that 
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was  worth  baving  of  knowledge  and  influence.  The  British  Druids  had  forty  univer- 
sities south  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde :  at  one  time  sixty  thousand  students  were  in 
attendance.  They  studied  arithmetic,  e^tronomy,  mechanics,  botany,  geography, 
medicine,  astrology,  poetry,  and  oratory,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their 
power,  not  with  a  view  to  imparting  what  they  learned.  They  formed  an  esoteric 
order.  They  had  an  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters ;  but  their  teachings  were  transmitted 
orally,  the  triadic  form  of  teaching  being  the  prevalent  one. 

Druidism  takes  a  very  early  place  in  history ;  it  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
earliest  development  of  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism,  and  Buddhism,  but  probably 
sBonld  be  traced  to  the  primitive  cult.  Some  claim  that  the  Druids  were  polytheistic, 
and  they  were  certainly  such  in  practice,  if  not  in  spirit.  Others  claim  that  they 
were  pantheistic,  since  they  regarded  the  universe  as  the  body  of  God.  This  pan- 
theistic notion  was  further  strengthened  by  their  theory  of  creation,  which  w£bs  that 
the  Infinite  produced  the  universe  by  germs  evolved  from  Himself.  The  Pantheism 
of  the  Druids  did  not.  like  the  Indian  Pantheism,  tend  to  do  away  with  moral  respon- 
sibility On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  nearness  of  God  tended  to  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  character.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  Druids  were  monotheists.  Probably,  at  first,  the  Druids  had  a  very 
exalted  conception  of  God,  and  taught  and  practised  a  pure  monotheism.  But 
speculation,  on  the  one  hand,  led  to  pantheism  among  some,  and  a  yielding  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  ignorant,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  polytheism  in  practice,  if  not 
in  actual  belief.  Through  the  ages  there  were  some  who,  in  spite  of  speculation  and 
superstition,  held  to  the  belief  in  the  one  supreme,  personal^  God,  and  through  their 
influence,  from  time  to  time,  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the 
primitive  monotheism.  When  Christianity  came  into  contact  with  Druidism,  the 
good  in  the  latter  system  readily  united  with  the  former. 

The  real  defect  in  Druidism  was  the  absence  of  anything  like  charity  or  love. 
The  Druids'  golden  rule  was :  "  Do  not  hurt  your  neighbour  ;  but  if  he  hurts  you, 
bold  him  strictly  accountable."  Distinguishing  between  the  Druids  of  the  Continent 
a od  those  of  Britain,  the  doctrines  of  the  British  section  may  be  thus  stated:  1. 
monotheism.  The  idea  of  the  one  supreme  God  never  was  lost,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  clear.  The  Trinity  of  the  Druids  was  simply 
God  manifesting  Himself  in  a  threefold  aspect.  No  doubt  there  were  tendencies, 
at  times  very  strong,  towards  polytheism,  but  the  reaction  was  always  towards  mono- 
theism.  A  parallel  to  this  &tat«  of  affairs  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  2. 
Creation  by  a  personal  God.  Matter  was  considered  eternal  and  imperishable,  but 
capable  of  all  kinds  of  changes  and  combinations.  God  permeated  the  universe,  just 
as  the  mind  of  man  affects  all  parts  of  his  body.  They  did  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  God  and  the  universe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  sense  of  the  imman- 
ence of  God,  which  led  men  to  seek  for  Him  in  nature,  and  to  act  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  presence.  8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the 
Druids  who  first  clearly  taught  this  doctrine.  And  their  system  certainly  gives 
ctideoce  of  a  very  early  and  a  very  marked  development  of  this  truth.  References  to 
the  belief  in  immortality  are  more  frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  Druids  than  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  4.  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration,  was  believed  in  ; 
but  the  doctrine  was  not  elaborated  as  it  is  in  Buddhism.  *'  Eternal  life  was  one  of 
eternal  progress.  Man,  having  fallen  from  his  angelic  state  in  heaven,  has  risen 
through  various  stages  of  probation  to  his  present  state,  in  which  he  is  again  &  free 
agent  Now  he  may  choose  the  good,  and  if  he  willingly  abides  by  his  choice,  at  his 
death  his  soul  will  re-enter  his  former  angelic  state.    If  he  prefers  evil,  at  death  hia 
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soul  goes  bacic  to  that  probationary  stage  best  fitted  to  pnrify  it.**  It  does  not  appecr 
that  the  Dmids  believed  in  the  passing  of  the  souls  of  men  into  animals.  5.  Man's 
freedom  and  responsibility  were  emphasized.  Man  had  full  power  within  himself  to 
choose  good  or  evil.  The  choice  once  made,  the  chooser  must  abide  by  the  coo- 
sequences.  This  tended  to  develop  a  strong  moral  character.  6.  The  doctrine  of  the 
fall  .of  man  was  taught.  The  fall  was  brought  about  by  man  attempting  io  rival  God 
in  power.  7.  Vicarious  atonement.  Traces  of  sacrifices  are  found  in  Britain,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  value  of  an  atonement  or  expiatory  sacrifice  was  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  life  sacrificed.  In  Druidism  we  have  a  foreshadowing  of  Divine 
redemption*  8.  Confession  and  penance.  Guilt  was  expiated  by  voluntary  confes- 
sion and  penance.  Specific  punishments  were  prescribed,  and  these  had  to  be  endured 
before  the  guilty  one  was  pardoned* 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  were  elaborate  and  impressive,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  mystery  about  them.  They  had  three  great  festivals,  May  Ist,  spring,  autumn, 
and  mid-winter.  The  mistletoe  was  gathered  during  the  mid-winter  festival.  The 
three  white  berries  were  treated  as  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  Then  three  white 
bulls  were  sacrificed.  Human  beings  were  undoubtedly  sacrificed  at  these  festivals. 
Every  tribe  possessed  a  paiticular  sword,  termed  the  "Sword  of  the  Tribe." 
Neither  this  nor  any  other  weapon  could  be  unsheathed  in  the  congress  of  the  tribe 
or  any  congress  of  Druids  or  Bards.  "  But  when  an  individual  was  about  to  be 
excommunicated,  which  was  never  done  until  after  a  year  and  a  day*s  notice,  to 
allow  the  offender  time  for  voluntary  atonement,  he  was  brou;;ht  into  the  congress 
of  the  tribe,  the  sword  of  the  tribe  was  unsheathed  by  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and 
proclaimed  to  be  unsheathed  against  the  offender  by  name ;  his  name  was  then 
struck  out  of  the  roll  of  the  book  of  the  tribe,  and  out  of  the  book  of  his  own  family; 
the  badge  of  the  tribe  was  torn  from  his  arm,  his  sword  broken  in  the  ground,  and 
his  wand  over  his  head  by  the  head  of  the  tribe ;  his  head  was  shaved,  and  the 
executioner  of  the  tribe,  with  the  point  of  the  sword  of  the  tribe,  drew  blood  from  the 
forehead,  breast,  and  loins,  and  pouring  it  on  his  head  exclaimed,  '  The  blood  of 
the  man  thus  accursed  be  on  his  own  head.*  His  forehead  was  then  branded,  and 
he  was  led  forth,  the  herald  of  ^e  tribe  going  before  and  proclaiming,  *  This  man 
hath  no  name,  nor  family,  nor  tribe  among  the  names  and  families  and  tribes  of 
Britain,  henceforth  let  no  man*s  fiesh  touch  his  flesh,  nor  tongue  speak  to  him,  nor 
eye  look  upon  him,  nor  hand  of  man  bury  him,  and  let  the  darkness  of  Annion  again 
receive  him.'  This  sentence  was  read  throughout  the  land,  and  the  excommunicated 
one  went  from  place  to  place,  until,  unable  to  bear  the  treatment  he  received,  he 
fled  from  the  haimts  of  men  to  die  in  some  unfrequented  spot." 

The  Druids  had  many  symbols.  One  was  a  white  bull  with  horns  crowned  with 
golden  stars.  (Possibly  the  origin  of  the  name  John  Bull.)  Every  Druid  wore  three 
rays  of  light  worked  in  gold  on  his  mitre.  The  oak  was  the  symbol  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  mistletoe  was  the  symbol  of  man  as  creature  dependent  on  God.  In 
addition  there  were  the  crested  wren,  which  was  the  sacred  bird ;  the  wheat,  which 
was  the  sacred  grain  ;  and  the  trefoil,  vervain,  and  hyssop,  which  were  the  sacred 
herbs.  A  powerful  charm  was  the  snake's  ^^^  supposed  by  them  to  be  produced  by 
the  saliva  of  a  number  of  snakes. 

The  author  suggests  a  comparison  between  Brahmanism  and  Druidism,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  conunon  primitive  faith.  The  comparison  is  made  of  the  caste 
systems,  the  priesthood,  the  lack  of  written  literature,  the  sacrifices,  the  oonoeptioDS 
of  transmigration,  the  Trinity,  and  the  pantheistic  tone  on  both  religions. 

What  has  been  the  hifluence  of  Druidism  ?    Looking  at  history  in  a  political 
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'tonse,  th^  Celts  cannot  be  said  to  have  played  an  Important  part ;  bnt  looking  at 
the  hold  that  Dniidism  had  over  its  followers,  and  then,  through  the  Britons,  the 
inflaence  it  has  exerted  in  the  world,  one  cannot  but  assign  to  it  a  high  place  of 
honour.  In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  laws  of  the  Druids  were  codified.  These  are 
acknowledged  by  leading  English  jurists  to  have  been  the  basis  of  English  liberty 
and  English  common  law.  *"  Druidism  stood  as  a  witness  for  God  in  Western 
Europe,  and  when  €k>d's  more  perfect  Tevelation  was  made  through  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  it  saw  that  its  work  was  done,  and  it  became  a  part  of  that  faith  whose 
Founder  gave  His  life,  that  the  way  to  the  Father  might  be  open  to  all." 

The  Real  Problem  of  Inspiration.  By  Professor  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Princeton  {JIhs  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review), — It  is  now  implied  that 
the  ChrisUsLn  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  brought 
into  straits  by  modem  investigation,  and  needs  now  to  adapt  itself  to  certain  assured 
but  damaging  results  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible.  It  CEtnnot,  however,  be  fairly 
said  that  the  old  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  put  in  jeopardy.  The  exact  state  of  the  ease 
is  this :  a  special  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  has  for  some  years  been 
gaining  somewhat  widespread  acceptance  of  its  results,  has  begun  to  proclaim 
that  these  results  having  been  accepted,  a  **  changed  view  of  the  Bible  "  follows, 
which  implies  a  reconstructed  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and,  indeed,  also  a  whole  new 
theology.  But  it  is  really  not  the  established  doctrine  of  inspiration  that  is  brought 
into  discredit  and  distress  by  this  conflict,  but  the  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism 
which  is  at  present  fashionable. 

It  is  important  to  keep  ourselves  reminded  that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  which 
has  become  established  in  the  Church  is  open  to  all  legitimate  criticism,  and  is  to 
continue  to  be  held  only  as,  and  so  far  as,  it  is  ever  anew  critically  tested  and 
approved.  The  author  holds  that  it  is  not  really  endangered  by  any  assured  results 
of  recent  Biblical  study.  The  Church  has  held  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  in 
such  a  sense  that  its  words,  though  written  by  men,  and  bearing  indelibly  impressed 
upon  them  the  marks  of  human  origin,  were  written,  nevertheless,  under  such  an 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  be  also  the  words  of  God,  the  adequate  expression 
Off  His  mind  and  will.  It  has  always  recognized  that  this  conception  of  co-authorship 
implies  that  the  Spirit's  superintendence  extends  to  the  choice  of  the  words  by 
the  human  authors  (verbal  inspiration),  and  preserves  its  product  from  everything 
Inconsistent  with  a  Divine  authorship,  thus  seeming,  among  other  things,  that 
entire  truthfulness  which  is  everywhere  presupposed  in  and  asserted  for  Scripture  by 
the  Biblical  writers  (inerrancy).  If  this  doctrine  is  to  be  assailed  on  critical  grounds, 
criticism  must  proceed  against  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based:  against  (1)  the 
ezegetical  evidence  that  the  doctrine  held  and  taught  by  the  Church  is  the  doctrine 
held  and  taught  by  the  Biblical  writers  themselves ;  and  against  (2)  the  wHole  mass  of 
evidence— internal  and  external,  objective  and  subjective,  historical  and  philosophical, 
human  and  IMvine — ^which  goes  to  show  that  the  Biblical  writers  are  trustworthy  as 
doctrinal  guides.  Failing  in  dealing  with  the  evidences,  criticism  can  destroy  the 
doctrine  only  by  undermining  its  foundation  in  our  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  Scripture  as  a  witness  to  doctrine.  The  really  decisive  question  among  Christian 
scholars  is  this:  What  does  an  exact  and  scientific  exegesis  determine  to  be  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration  ?  It  is  generally  admitted  by  scholars  who  do  not 
accept  the  Church  theory  of  inspiration  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testcunent 
writers.  Thus,  Richard  Rothe,  writing  of  the  New  Testament  authors,  says,  '*  They 
look  upon  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  immediate  words  of  God,  and  adduce 
them  expressly  as  suoh,  even  those  of  them  which  are  not  at  all  related  as  direct 
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sayings  of  Qod.  They  see  nothing  at  all  in  the  sacred  volume  which  is  simply  iha 
word  of  its  human  author,  and  not,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  Word  of  God  Himsdf.** 
It  is  not  that  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  is  based  on  a  few  isolated  statements 
of  Scripture  to  the  neglect,  if  not  the  outrage,  of  its  phenomena ;  it  is  based  on  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  carefully  ascertained  doclrtnc  of  the  Scripture  writers  on  the 
subject.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  *'  based  wholly  upon  an  d  priofi 
assumption  of  what  inspiration  must  &e,  rather  than  upon  what  the  Bible  dclually  ii,"* 
as  is  now  so  confidently  asserted.  It  is  based  wholly  upon  an  exegetical  fact.  Our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  held  this  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  everwhere  deal  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  accordance  with  it.  The  question  which  reaUy 
faces  us  is,  "Are  the  New  Testament  writers  trustworthy  guides  in  doctrine?  Or 
are  we  at  liberty  to  reject  their  authoiity,  and  frame  contrary  doctrines  for  ourselves?" 
This  being  the  real  question,  the  author  aflitms  that  we  cannot  modify  the 
doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  in  any  of  its  essential  elements  without  undermining 
our  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  as  teachers  of  doctrine.  Every  school 
of  thought  that  takes  a  lower  ground  replaces  and  subordinates  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  in  doctrine  and  life  to  that  of  reason,  or  of  the  feelings,  or  of  the  "  Christian 
consciousness,**  or  of  that  corporate  Christian  consciousness  which  so  easily  hardens 
into  simple  ecclesiastical  domination.    Four  types  of  procedure  may  be  recognized. 

1.  That  which  proceeds  by  attempting  to  establish  a  distinction  between  tht 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  refusing  the  latter  in  favour  of 
the  former.  Rothe  represents  those  who  ailirm  that  Jesus  did  not  share  ^e  concep- 
tion of  Scripture  belonging  to  contemporary  Judaism.  The  Apostles  represent  the 
current  Jewish  thought  in  which  they  were  bred ;  while  Christ*s  Divine  originality 
breaks  away  from  this;  and  commends  to  us  a  new  and  more  liberal  way.  But  this 
must  result  in  undei  mining  utterly  all  confidence  in  the  New  Testament  writers  as 
teachers  of  doctrine.  Its  very  principle  is  appeal  from  Apostolic  teaching  to  that  of 
Christ,  on  the  groimd  that  the  former  is  not  authoritative.  But  we  have  no  Christ 
except  the  one  whom  the  Apostles  have  given  to  us.  Jesus  Himself  left  no  treatises 
on  doctrine,  and  no  written  dialogues.  And  this  Christ  is  committed  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Apostles  as  teachers.    His  credit  is  involved  in  their  credit 

2.  Another  method  is  that  of  those  who  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  eus  merely  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  But 
to  prove  **  accommodation,*'  two  things  need  to  be  shown:  first,  that  the  Apostles  did 
not  share  these  views;  and  secondly,  that  they  nevertheless  accommodated  their 
teaching  to  them.  "  Accommodation,**  properly  so-called,  cannot  take  place  when  the 
views  in  question  are  the  proper  views  of  the  persons  themselves. 

8.  A  third  type  of  procedure  draws  a  distinction  between  the  belief  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  writers :  affirming  that,  although  it  is  true  that  they  did 
believe  and  hold  a  high  doctrine  of  inspiration,  yet  they  do  not  explicitly  teach  it,  and 
that  we  are  bound,  not  by  their  opinions,  but  only  by  their  explicit  teaching.  Thus 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  speaking  of  PauFs  attitude  towards  Scripture,  says,  "  He  shared* 
doubtless,  in  the  views  of  the  later  Jewish  schools  on  the  nature  of  inspiration  •  •  •  • 
but  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  which  any  approach  to  it  is  dogmatically  stated  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul.*'  No  one  would  assei*t  infallibility  for  the  Apostles  in  aught 
else  than  in  their  official  teaching.  But  can  the  distinction  between  private  opinion 
and  official  teaching  be  established  in  the  present  matter  ?  From  what  sources  can 
we  learn  what  Paul's  opmions  were,  apart  from  and  outside  of  his  teachings  ?  And 
sure  we  to  say  that  nothing  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament  except  what  is  stated  dog- 
xuatically,  in  didactic  form  f 
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4.  An  effort  may  be  made  to  justify  our  holding  a  lower  doctrine  of  inspiration 
than  that  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  appealing  to  the  so-called 
phenomena  of  the  Scriptures,  and  opposing  these  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  expectatfon,  apparently,  of  justifying  a  modification  of  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  Scriptures  by  the  facts  embedded  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  attempt  to 
determine  or  modify  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration  by  an  appeal  to  the  actual 
characteristics  of  the  Bible  must  proceed  on  an  identical  principle.  Thus  Dr. 
Marvin  B.  Vincent  says,  **  Our  only  safe  principle  is  that  inspiration  is  consistent 
wiUi  the  phenomena  of  Scripture.**  But  under  whatever  safeguards  this  effort  to 
modify  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  its  own  inspiration  by  an  appeal  to  the 
observed  characteristics  of  Scripture  is  made,  it  is  an  attempt,  not  to  obtain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  but  to  correct  that  teaching. 
And  to  correct  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  to  proclaim  Scripture  untrustworthy  as  a 
witness  to  doctrine. 

The  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture is  just  the  whole  body  of  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the  Apostles  are 
trustworthy  teachers  of  doctrine.  It  is  the  same  evidence  in  amount  and  weight 
which  is  adduced  in  favour  of  any  other  Biblical  doctrine.  If  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  inspiration  is  rejected,  our  freedom  from  its  trammels  is  bought,  logically,  at  the 
somewhat  serious  cost  of  discrediting  the  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the  Biblical 
writers  are  tmstworthy  as  teachers  of  doctrine.  In  this  sense,  the  fortunes  of  distinctive 
Christianity  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration.  This  is 
even  an  understatement  rather  than  overstatement  of  the  matter.  *'  For  if  we  trust 
the  New  Testament  writers  at  all,  we  will  trust  them  in  the  account  they  give  of 
the  person,  and  in  the  report  they  give  of  the  teaching,  of  Christ :  whereupon,  as 
they  report  Him  as  teaching  the  same  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  they  teach,  wa 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  Divine  testimony  to  this  doctrine  of  inspiration.*' 

It  is  not  on  some  shadowy  and  doubtful  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration  is  based — not  on  an  d  priori  conception  of  what  inspiration  ought  to  be, 
not  on  a  "  tradition  '*  of  doctrine  in  the  Church,  though  all  the  d  j^riort  considerations 
and  the  whole  tradition  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  are  also  thrown  in  the  scale  for,  and 
not  in  that  against,  this  doctrine ;  but  first  on  the  confidence  which  we  have  in  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  doctrinal  guides,  and  ultimately  on  whatever 
evidence  of  whatever  kind  and  force  exists  to  justify  that  confidence. 

The  state  of  the  case  being  as  we  have  found  it,  we  approach  the  study  of  tha 
so-caUed  **  phenomena  '*  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  very  strong  presumption  that  these 
'Scriptures  contain  no  error,  and  that  any  '*  phenomena '*  apparently  inconsistent 
with  their  inerrancy  are  so  in  appearance  only ;  a  presumption  the  measure  of  which 
is  just  the  whole  amount  and  weight  of  evidence  that  the  New  Testament  writers  are 
trustworthy  teachers  of  doctrine.  The  real  problem  brought  before  the  Churches 
by  the  present  debate  ought  now  to  be  sufficiently  plain.  In  its  deepest  essence  it  is 
whether  we  can  still  trust  the  Bible  as  a  guide  in  doctrine,  as  a  teacher  of  truth. 
It  is  not  simply  whether  we  can  explain  away  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration,  so 
as  to  allow  us  to  take  a  different  view  from  what  has  been  common  of  the  structure 
and  characteristics  of  the  Bible.  Nor,  on  the  other  hani\.  is  it  simply  whether  we 
may  easily  explain  the  facts,  established  as  facts,  embedded  in  Scripture,  consistently 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  effects  of  inspiration. 
It  is  specifically  whether  the  results  proclaimed  by  a  special  school  of  Biblical 
eritidsm— which  are  of  such  a  character,  now  admitted  by  all,  as  to  necessitate, 
if  adopted,  a  new  view  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  inspiration— rest  on  a  basis  X}f  evidenoa 
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strong  enough  to  meet  and  overcome  the  weij^t  of  evidence,  whatever  that  may  be 
in  kind  or  amount,  which  goes  to  ehow  that  the  Biblical  writers  are  trustwcnrthy  as 
teachers  of  doctrine. 

Luther's  Doctrine  of  Inspieation.  By  Professor  Francis.Piepbr,  Concordia 
College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (The  Pre$hyierian  and  Reformed  Review). — Li  a  recent 
number  of  The  Thinker,  Calvin*s  position  in  relation  to  inspiration  was  reviewed. 
Luther  is  claimed  by  the  German  opposers  of  plenary  inspiration  as  siding  witii 
them,  and  the  truth  of  this  claim  may  now  be  considered.  Professor  Pieper  affirms 
that  the  statement  now  in  vogue,  that  Luther  held  the  more  liberal  view  oonoeming 
Holy  Scripture,  is  at  variance  with  historical  truth.  This  article  discusses  three 
points :  (1)  Such  declarations  of  Luther,  taken  from  all  periods  of  his  public  career, 
as  contain  direct  statements  concerning  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture ;  (2)  Luther's 
way  of  dealing  with  the  seeming  contradictions  in  Holy  Writ,  this  being  the  ultimate 
test  as  to  how  one  views  the  Scriptures;  and  (8)  the  writer  critically  examines 
such  passages  from  Luther  as  have  been  commonly  cited  in  proof  of  the  reformer's 
alleged  liberal  position. 

Luther  simply  identifies  the  words  of  Scripture  and  the  words  of  God.  Is  he, 
then,  entirely  unaware  of  the  human  side  of  Scripture  7  By  no  means.  He  teaches, 
as  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God  veiled  in  humanity,  even  so  Scripture  is  the 
very  Word  of  God,  clad  in  human  speech.  He  noticed,  also,  fully  tiie  difference  of 
style  in  the  holy  writers.  '*  Every  Apostle  has  his  peculiar  wi^  of  speaking,  as  has 
every  prophet  also.*'  But  what  Isaiah,  St.  Paul,  ftc.,  speak,  each  in  their  particular 
style,  is  not  the  word  of  these  fallible  men,  but  the  Word  of  God  Most  High.  He 
draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  illumination  and  inspiration ;  between  the  general 
and  common  operation  of  God  in  all  believers,  and  in  all  believing  teachers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  peculiar  operation  of  Gt>d  in  the  holy  penmen  through  whom  He 
gave  the  Scriptures.  To  him  the  distinction  between  illumination  and  inspiration  is 
not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  What  the  inspired  teacher  taught  is  the  Word  of 
God,  eo  ipsOf  because  the  Holy  Ghost  put  the  Word  in  their  mouths. 

It  is  conceded  that  Luther  affirmed  the  Divinity  of  Scripture  tnkken  as  a  whde. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  Reformer  did  not  care  to  define  to  what  extent  the 
Scriptures  are  the  very  Word  of  God,  and  consequently  exempt  from  error.  Professor 
Pieper  tries  to  show  that,  according  to  Luther,  Scripture  is  the  very  Word  of  God  in 
all  its  parts,  even  in  those  very  parts  to  which  the  modem  critics  of  Scripture  point 
as  an  obvious  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  There  is,  according 
lo  Luther,  nothing  usetesB  or  casual  in  Holy  Scripture.  **  Not  even  one  letter  in  EiAj 
Scripture  ''tands  in  vain.'*  He  regards  inspiration  as  extending  to  the  ohronologicalf 
historical,  and  scientific  matters  that  are  contained  in  Scripture. , 

The  question  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  is  the  ultunate  test  as  to  Aether  one 
accepts  inspiration  in  its  full  sense  or  not.  Whosoever  admits  errors  in  minor  topics 
no  longer  treats  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.  He  may  hold  that  it  contaims 
the  Word,  he  denies  that  it  is  the  Word.  Luther  declares  that  errors  do  not  occur, 
and  cannot  occur,  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  absolute  infallibility  of  Scripture  he 
proclaims  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  his  public  career.  This  principle 
he  follows  out  in  harmonizing  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  imply  a 
contradiction,  either  with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  or  with  the  results  of  hfiinaa 
research.  Scripture,  to  him,  is  absolutely  free  from  error  in  all  chronotogicalf 
historical,  and  scientific  details.  Whenever  there  is  a  conflict  between  Scripture 
and  the  historical  or  scientific  statements  of  human  writers,  it  is  Scripture  that  if 
Always  right.    Luther  affirms  also  that  there  is  no  misquoting  of  the  Old  Testamenl 
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to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  writers.  The  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament 
passages  given  by  the  New  Testament  writers  are  authentic  and  infallible,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  shows  by  the  Apostles 
the  fulfilling  of  His  own  Word.  Even  all  seeming  incoherenoy  of  speech  and  disorder 
of  thought  met  with  in  Holy  Writ,  Luther  ascribes  directly  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"To  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  stated  thus  far:  Luther  most  un- 
reservedly asserts  the  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  the  inspiration  extending  equally 
to  all  parts  of  Scripture,  whether  they  contain  articles  of  faith,  or  chronological, 
historical,  scientific,  ftc.,  matters.  The  *  human  element '  of  Scripture  consists  in  God's 
speaking  through  men,  in  human  language,  even  in  the  language  and  peculiar  style 
of  the  respective  writers.  All  is  through  man^  but  not  of  man.  The  phraseology*, 
the  sequence  of  thought,  the  mode  of  argument,  &c.,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  Scripture  is,  in  its  every  word,  t^e-Word  of  God,  and,  qiiUisequently,  of 
absolute  infallibility.  Ail  contradictions  which  seem  to  occur  in  Scripture  are  only 
seeming  ones.  Man  may  try  to  solve  them,  but  if  this  prove  impossible  he  must  not 
charge  Holy  Scripture  with  error,  but  himself  with  ignorance.  In  all  cases  of  conflict 
between  Scripture  and  the  statements  of  human  research.  Scripture  is  always  in  the 
right" 

What  can  be  said  about  the  passages  from  Luther  which  seem  to  imply  that  the 
Ileformer  reaUy  entertained  a  "  more  liberal  "  N-iew  concerning  Scripture.  The  most 
important  passage  is  this:  *' There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prophets  studied  in 
Moses,  and  the  later  prophets  in  the  earlier  ones,  and  that  they  wrote  down  in  a 
book  their  good  thoughts  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  them.  Though  even  in 
the  case  of  these  good  faithful  teachers  and  searchers  of  Holy  Writ,  sometimes  hay, 
straw,  and  stubble  happened  to  creep  in ;  and  though  th^y  did  not  build  only  silver, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  yet  the  foundation  remains — the  rest  is  consumed  by  the 
fire."  Professor  Pieper  contends  that  this  does  not  refer  to  the  writing  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  to  the  writing  of  these  prophets,  apart  from  the  state  of  inspiration. 

Luther  held  the  position  of  a  critic  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  But 
he  did  so  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  His  judgment  on  it  concerns  its  canonicity,  not  its 
inspiration,  "  I  deem  it  not  to  be  the  book  of  on  Apostle.*' 

Cosmopolitan  Religion.  By  C.  A.  Bartol  (The  New  World).— There  is  a 
point  in  which  all  denominations,  Christian  and  Pagan,  meet.  Even  their 
peculiarities,  like  rivers  with  the  sea,  nin  from  and  into  the  common  human 
heart.  To  discern  and  establish  this  fact  is  the  tendency  of  our  time.  While 
science  reveals  the  reign  of  physical  law  in  all  the  colours  and  shapes  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  matched  by  conscience.  As  Cicero  says,  duty  in  Athens  or  Rome  is 
the  same.  How  far  this  trend  of  thought  will  lead  us  we  may  not  foretell. 
Orthodoxy,  EfMscepacy,  the  Presbytery,  and  Catholicity,  so-called,  cannot  with- 
staiiQ  the  intellectual  flow  by  which  they  are  all  shaken  and  rent.  Many 
deyout  persons  will  not  bear  the  Christian  name,  because  of  its  seeming  to  af&ont 
history,  and  separate  them  from  their  kind.  The  late  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  a  ripe 
scholar,  declared  that  it  was  one  identical  temper  of  love  and  selfseusrifice  that  he 
saw  in  Sakya  Mouni  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  **  sympathy  of  religions,'*  as  it  has 
been  called,  is  everywhere,  among  intelligent  people,  sinking  sectarian  difference, 
sad  seeking  concord,  to  herald  the  day  of  conflict  only  between  truth  and  error, 
evil  and  good,  and  to  predict  the  triumph  among  all  nations  of  righteousness  and 
peaee.  Channing's  declaration  that  we  worship  no  arbitrary  person,  but  infinite 
Goodness,  Rectitude,  and  Purity,  Hedge  condenses  into  the'  sentence  that,  "  God  is 
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the  Moral  Supreme."    Emerson  defines  religion  in  like  ethicsd  wise  as  the  "  doing  of 
all  good,  and  for  its  sake  sufifering  all  evil.'* 

To  be  cosmopolitan  is  to  be  human.  In  religion  such  we  must  be,  ehe  we  aro 
not  truly  religious  at  all.  A  sect  cannot  confine  the  members  of  its  house  unless  its 
premises  are  defined ;  and  none  of  its  definitions  any  longer  hold.  In  every  de- 
nomination the  old  lines  are  altered,  rubbed  out,  or  taken  up.  No  two  expositors  of 
any  system  can  agree.  Not  to  exclude,  but  include,  is  our  cry  and  call.  The 
spirit  enlivens,  but  the  letter  kills — and  the  spirit  is  ubiquitous,  as  conduct,  not  tenet; 
an  attribute,  not  a  circumstance ;  a  life,  not  a  professioiT;  the  character,  and  not  the 
costume.  For  miracle  and  inspiration,  in  some  former  period  or  distant  spot,  we  pot 
in  nature  the  supernatural  mind ;  aught  less  is  frail,  fleeting,  and  in  vain.  But  God 
is  one,  and  man  is  one.  We  do  not  part  secular  from  sacred,  or  restrict  Holy  Writ  to 
the  Bible,  or  separate  male  from  female,  or  banish  the  evil  from  the  good.  There  is  a 
love  and  a  reverence,  a  humility  and  a  humanity,  which  embraces  all  things,  and 
leaves  no  creature  out.  "  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter,**  Goethe 
said.  Ecclesiastical  and  statistical  religion  can  claim  but  part  of  the  credit  of  social 
progress  in  any  reform. 

When  Humboldt  said,  "  I  am  of  the  religion  of  all  men  of  science,*'  he  meant  no 
repudiation  of  worship,  but  a  retreat  from  untenable  assimiptions,  and  procedures  to 
ideas  that  could  be  mainU^ined.  Uniformity  is  impossible,  however  claimed  at  the 
Vatican.  A  ritual  must  be  local,  and  fixed  in  some  spot,  or  carried  about  with  the 
vessels  through  which  it  is  performed.  The  feeling  alone  abides  and  spreads  without 
bound.  Love,  like  gravitation,  rests  in  its  object,  and  does  not  traveL  VeneratioD 
co-extends  with  the  bending  sky.  Conscience  beats  in  every  breast.  Said  a  pious 
woman,  "  If  the  bread  and  wine  be  taken  away,  what  is  left  ?  **  Whatever  is  preciooa 
still  lives  in  the  consciousness  of  duty,  expectance  of  immortality,  and  fellowship  with 
deity  in  the  sanctuary  not  made  with  hands. 

There  is  mischief  in  logical  multiplication  for  doubtful  disputations.  No  tiieoiy 
is  useful  that  cannot  be  applied.  Prayer  loses  fervour  when  it  is  long,  and  manifold 
persuasions,  lik*e  fountain-jets,  are  dissipation  of  faith.  There  were  scores  of  arga- 
ments  against  slavery.  But  its  inhumanity  was  the  crowning  and  intolerable  crime. 
Property  in  human  flesh  and  blood  was  the  worst  kind  of  theft. 

Truth  is  a  vision,  but  we  are  visionaries  until  we  transform  it  into  life.  We  have 
no  right  of  access  to  the  moral  strength  we  do  not  apply.  '*  Service  **  in  a  church 
avails  not  without  service  on  the  earth.  Let  us  have  the  most  of  spirit  and  the  least 
of  form.  Ceremonials  are  not  essentials  or  ends»  but  only  means.  Bishop  Butler  says 
if  the  conscience  had  power  equal  to  its  authority  it  would  govern  the  world. 

Total  depravity  is  not  the  true  anthropology.  There  is  a  cosmopolite  religion 
that  grows  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  ever-rising  human  race.  Goodness  cannot 
be  a  monopoly  of  any  nation  or  tribe.  When  peculiarities  of  caste,  sect,  and  blood 
are  eliminated,  instead  of  a  cipher  for  the  remainder,  we  shall  have  an  extract  of 
righteousness  to  sweeten  and  hallow  the  globe.  The  tokens  multiply  that  a  purging 
process  in  aU  denominations  and  establishments  is  swiftly  going  on.  But  this 
cosmopolitan  religion  is  not  in  the  future  alone  to  be  seen  and  sought.  It  exists, 
and  exalts  the  past  from  ages  long  ago.  Our  circumstances  differ,  but. the  Gospel  of 
love  and  mercy  we  have  to  preach  has  not  changed.  It  abides  here  below,  and 
reaches  to  the  communion  Paul  foretells,  where  prophecies  shall  fail  and  tonguet 
cease,  and  knowledge  vanish  away.  It  is  a  moral  trinity  Paul  preaches,  of  qualities, 
not  persons ;  not  of  dogmas,  but  of  dispositions  and  deeds,  fie  postponed  to  oharify 
all  the  rolls  of  parchment  in  the  temple-crypte* 
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Life  incarnates  truth.  As  an  imexecute4  law  is  a  state  hypocrisy,  so  is  doctrine 
apart  from  deed.  Goodness  does  not  consist  in  show,  or  exist  by  eoclesiastioal 
decree.  No  inclosed  space,  but  all  out-of-doors,  is  the  realm  of  love  and  shrine  of 
prayer,  the  church  broad  as  the  world,  the  creation  a  parental  roof.  The  old 
tabernacle  was  a  small  structure,  and  the  ark  was  portable.  In  ^e  new  dispensation 
we  are  everywhere  at  home,  as  is  the  cage-bird  on  his  perch,  the  sand-bird  on  the 
beach,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  Not  in  geographical  nearness,  but 
in  fellowship  of  souls  is  the  conmiunion  of  saints. 

[Dr.  BartoFs  style  is  so  abrupt  and  antithetical,  and  his  ideas  are  so  crowded 
together,  and  so  overlaid  with  illustration  and  extract,  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  in 
brief  outline  his  main  points.  The  above  sketch  may  be  regarded  rather  as  stiggeativa 
than  as  complete. — ^Eo.  T.] 

SoifB  New  Thing.  By  Rev.  Arthur  J,  Brown,  B.D.,  Portland,  Oregon 
(ChruHan  Thought). — Of  Athens  St.  Paul  says,  or  rather  Luke  says  for  him,  as 
giving  his  impressions,  "  All  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  A  manifest 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  weakness  was  strangely  blended  with  an  intense 
eagerness  for  novelty.  We  ordinarily  associate  a  desire  for  new  things  with  progress, 
but  here  that  desire  is  associated  with  that  which  is  the  reverse  of  progress.  A  desire 
for  something  new  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  progress.  It  may  be  indicative  of 
regress.  It  may  be  a  mere  restless,  uneasy  craving  for  change.  Legitimate  desire 
for  progress  should  not  be  disparaged.  There  is  yet  more  truth  to  be  discovered  in 
the  realms  of  nature  and  of  mind.  Our  own  age  has  made  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  stock  of  the  world's  knowledge,  and  succeeding  ages  will  doubtless  make 
other  contributions  equally  vaJuable.  Let  reverent  investigation  go  on.  Let  it  be 
accorded  the  widest  liberty.  To  hinder  it  were  intellectual  and  moral  treason. 
But  progress  and  restlessness  are  not  synonymous  terms.  It  is  not  the  seeking  of 
"  some  new  thing  *'  which  is  wrong,  but  the  "  doing  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell,  or 
to  hear,  some  new  thing."  That  indicates  a  fevered  condition  of  the  system — an 
unhealthy  and  morbid  state.  It  leads  to  superficial  idecbs  and  modes  of  thinking. 
It  often  dupes  men  into  the  acceptance  of  old  errors.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  tiie  so-called  new  idea  is  simply  an  old  error  revived.  Materialism  is  now 
spoken  of  as  the  most  formidable  of  modem  foes  to  Christianity.  But  the 
materialists  of  our  day  have  not  advanced  a  step  upon  the  system  of  Epicurus, 
who  lived  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  There  is  hardly  a  modem  objection  to 
miracles  which  has  not  been  anticipated  by  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century. 
Similar  instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

The  old  and  established  ideas  are  not  always  true.  But  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  ages  is  more  likely  to  be  of  value  than  the  wisdom  of  a  single  generation.  All 
history  teaches  us  that  progress  is  as  likely  to  consist  in  getting  back  to  old  standards 
as  in  creating  new  ones.  The  craving  for  .the  new  is  seen  in  literature,  in  the  demand 
for  new  books,  and  in  the  neglect  of  old  ones  of  tried  value.  It  is  seen  in  science,  in 
the  haste  in  which  new  theories  are  accepted  and  promulgated  as  facts.  Indeed,  no 
matter  how  wild  a  theory  is,  there  are  always  multitudes  who  are  ready  to  ^ize  it» 
and  to  produm  that  all  existing  institutions  must  be  reorganized  in  harmony  with  it.. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  majority  of  scientific  men  are  not  Christians.  They  are. 
The  greatest  scientists  of  the  world  have  been  disciples  of  Christ.  Witness  Copemicus^ 
Kepler,  Newton,  Bayle,  Cuvier,  Faraday,  Herschell,  Brewster,  Maxwell,  and  many 
others.    Gladstone  has  said  that  of  the  sixty  master  miilds  with  whom  he  has  oom» 
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in  contact  during  his  long  public  life,  and  who  have  monlded  the  afiain  of  the 
modem  world,  all  but  five  were  Christians.  There  is  no  conflict  between  science  and 
religion.  Christianity  has  been  the  mother  of  all  the  science  there  is ;  has  founded 
and  maintained  the  institutions  in  which  science  is  taught ;  and  has  furnished,  and  is 
to-day  furnishing,  the  men  who  preside  over  those  institutions. 

We  see  this  same  craving  for  new  things  in  every-day  life,  in  the  restlen 
moving  of  people  from  place  to  place,  in  the  frequency  of  business  changes,  in  the 
small  talk  of  society,  in  the  rage  of  speculation.  We  see  it  especially  in  religion. 
Many  people  do  not  like  the  old  ideas  of  sin  and  atonement,  of  regeneration  and 
sovereignty.  They  want  something  new.  Their  religious  convictions  are  those 
of  the  last  book  they  have  read  or  the  last  person  they  have  talked  with.  People 
speak  about  the  credulity  of  faith,  but  they  might  more  profitably  talk  about  the 
credulity  of  scepticism. 

A  disposition  to  undervalue  established  ideas  or  institutions  is  a  sign  of  s 
weak  mind.  Some  say  that  they  will  not  accept  anything  which  they  have  not 
personally  investigated  and  found  to  be  true;  and  they  pride  themselves  upon 
that  position,  and  deem  it  an  evidence  of  intellectual  strength  and  independence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  simply  an  evidence  of  intellectual  conceit  and  moral  debility. 
Belief  is  normal  to  sense  and  health,  unbelief  is  abnormal  to  both.  Christianity 
does  not  demand  blind  faith.  It  is  not  afraid  of  examination.  It  has  stood  the 
questionings  of  nineteen  hundred  years;  and  it  can  probably  stand  the  new 
questioning.  Pending  such  investigation,  it  would  be  well  to  assume  the  truthfulness 
of  that  which  the  world  has  long  held  to  be  true.  *'  A  sensible  man  will  no  more 
refuse  to  become  a  Christian  because  he  has  not  had  time  to  investigate  for  himself 
the  history  and  claims  of  Christianity,  than  he  will  refuse  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  country  in  which  he  was  bom  and  reared  unti\  he  has  satisfied  himself  by  yean 
of  study  that  the  institutions  of  that  country  are  better  than  the  institutions  of  other 
oountries.*' 

In  this  restless  age  we  need  a  progressive  conservatism ;  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  new  when  it  is  tme,  but  a  holding  fast  to  the  old  which  has  demonstrated  its 
right  to  be.  The  sublimest  tmths  of  the  world  are  old.  The  sovereignty  and 
fatherhood  of  Ood,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
these  and  kindred  tfuths  are  not  new.  The  Gospel  which  we  preach,  and  in  which 
lies  the  hope  of  the  race,  is  not  a  new  Gospel.  It  is  the  solution,  and  the  only 
solution,  of  the  problems  of  society  and  government ;  it  is  the  adequate  instrument 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  sure  salvation  of  all  those  who  put  their 
tmst  in  it. 

The  Personal  Factob  in  Biblical  Inspiration.  By  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  {The  New  World), — Consciously  or  unoon- 
consciously,  the  distinction  has  been  overlooked  or  ignored  between  the  revelation 
and  the  record;  and  it  has  been  an  assumed  postulate  that  a  Divine  revelation 
implies  and  involves  an  inmiaculate  recoid.  Practically  this  has  resulted  in  the 
additional  assumption  that  the  purpose  of  Divine  revelation  culminates  in  the  making 
of  a  faultless  book.  The  discussions,  therefore,  have  very  commonly  turned  on  the 
vehicle  and  medium  of  the  revelation,  rather  than  upon  its  character  and  'oonteDts. 
Thus  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  asserts  that  '*  inspiration  extends  to  all  the  contents  of  the 
several  books,  whether  religious,  scientific,  historical,  or  geographical.'*  Our  know, 
ledge  of  the  essential  character  of  its  inspiration  must  be  derived  from  the  book  itself, 
and  the  book  is  silent  concerning  itself  as  a  whole,  as  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a 
variety  of  docimients  coUecfted  under  a  canon  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.    The 
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phrase,  "  Word  of  Gk^d,**  applied  to  Scripture  as  a  whole,  tends  to  perpetuate  the  con« 
fosion  of  the  revelation  with  the  record.  It  is  never  used  for  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
there  wae  a  Word  of  Gk>d  before  the  Bible  was  begun.  There  was  a  creative  word 
before  the  morning  stars  sang  together ;  a  Divine  Logos  in  the  world  before  the  Pen- 
tateaoh ;  an  Incarnate  Liogos  before  the  Epistles  and  Gospels ;  and  there  has  been  a 
Word  of  God  lived  and  preached  in  the  Church  of  all  the  Christian  ages  down  to  the 
preeent.  The  Apostolic  writers  do  not  contemplate  the  making  of  a  book  as  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  I>ivine  revelation.  Neither  Paul  nor  the  other  Apostles  ever  dreamed 
of  making  Scripture.  They  would  have  been  the  first  to  resent  as  sacrilegioufl 
any  attempt  to  rank  their  Epistles  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

The  essential  quality  of  Biblical  inspiration  can  be  only  an  induction  from  the 

phenomena  of  Scripture  itself,  and  the  conception  and  the  definition  of  inspiration, 

vbatever  these  be,  must  include  all  the  phenomena.    To  begin  by  assuming  that,  in 

the  nature  of  the  case,  an  inspired  Bible  must  be  inspired  in  a  particular  way,  is  to 

beg  the  whole  question.    Inspiration  must  be  what  the  facts,  properly  interpreted, 

diow  it  to  be;    and  it  can  be  nothing  else.    As  to  the  supposed  inerrancy  of  the 

original  afatographs,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  what  has  no  existence  can  have  no 

]dacQ  in  a  basis  of  inductive  reasoning.    The  word  "  inspiration  *'  has  no  moral  sig-' 

nificance  in  the  LAtin.    It  expresses,  under  the  figure  of  in -breathing,  merely  the 

eooiixiiinieation  of  energy,  moral,  intellectual,  spiritual.    The  Greek  word,  **theo- 

poeoBtia,*'  carries  the  same  figure  and  implies  the  persoriality  of  the  inspiring  force ; 

but  it  also  defines  the  personality,  and  therefore  the  moral  quality  of  the  energy  which. 

t%  imparts.     It  is  Qod  that  breathes.    Both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  terms  carry  the 

tenth  that  inspiration  involves  personality  alike  in  the  inspirer  and  in  the  inspired. 

*Xbe  element  of  Divine  personality  is   salient   in   Scripture.    The   direct,   sharply. 

defined,  emphasized  energy  of  the  personal  God  pervades  it.    Scripture  treats  history, 

xsot  as  an  evolution  of  physical  and  psychological  laws,  but  as  an  evolution  of  the 

direct  contact  of  God  with  humanity.    Its  dominant  idea  is  God  working  directly 

'opon  man  in  order  to  make  him  godlike.    All  Scripture  history  illustrates,  and  is 

^U^sigoed  to  illustrate,  God*8  dealing  with  man  in  selection,  in  guidance,  in  pardon 

m&d  punishment,  in  spiritual  education,  in  national  glory  and  triumph,  in  national 

-fHAffter  and  humiliation,  in  redemption  and  restoration.    The  Hebrew  Scriptures 

are  alive  with  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  personal  Jehovah.    Where  modem, 

thought  would  put  second  causes,  the  Old  Testament  puts  the   first  cause.     No 

sense  of  the  transcendent  majesty  of  God  is  suffered  to  run  into  a  sense  of  His 

remoteness. 

Bat  while  the  direct  and  habitual  action   of  the  Divine  personality  is  thus 

emphasized,  a  corresponding  emphasis  upon  human  personality  appears.    The  main 

throat  oi  the  Divine  energy  is  upon  man,  upon  human  character,  not  upon  docu* 

'Qents.    Men  oonstitute  the  fibre  of  God*s  Bible.    In  them,  as  informed  with  the 

^vine  breath,  lies    the  peculiar  quality   of  its   inspiration.    Through  the   entire 

^trtory  there  rans  a  line  of  representative  men,  chosen  organs  of  the  inspiration  of 

^^e  AlmigfatVy  gnided  and  kindled  by  His  Spirit.    It  is  through  the  power  of  that 

^^)iFtne  in-breathing  that  these  men  transcend   the  limitations   of  their   own  age, 

^^d  appeal  to  all  the  ages  as  teachers  and  examples.    The  power  and  the  inspira- 

*»n  <A  the  Bible  are  not  in  naked  precept,  though  the  precept  be  Divine,  but  in 

^  '  carnation  of  precept  in  heroic  and  holy  lives;  not  in  the  minute  correspon- 

^^K^    f  events  with  prophetic  details,  but  in  the  penetrating  moral  insight  of 

I     nlu^htened  men  into  the  moral  tendencies  of  their  age,   and  their  per* 

i  nmntin^  to  ^^  Divine  ideals  of  conduct  and  lilt. 
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But  the  movement  of  this  Divine  personal  energy  in  Scripture  is  affected  vA 
modified  by  the  human  media  through  which  it  operates.  The  Divine  force  recognizes 
and  accepts,  and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  accommodates  itself  to  these 
limitations.  Divine  inspiration  is  content  to  work  through  such  men  as  it  finds. 
li  does  not  wait  lor  a  perfect  man.  Inspiration  consents  to  ally  itself  with  thst 
which  is  morally  inferior  to  its  own  quality,  witii  a  human  element  which  it  uses 
and  fifts  and  guides,  but  which  it  refuses  to  suppress  or  to  crush.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  men  is  also  true  of  their  utterances.  The  writings  reflect  the  spiritual  and  moral 
limitations  of  their  authors.  No  forcing  process,  however  vigorous  or  ingenions, 
can  ever  wrench  ^e  imprecatory  Psalms  into  harmony  with  the  Sermon  on  tin 
Mount.  We  must  recognize  the  **  historic  consciousness  in  Scripture,  and  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  merely  historic  and  the  preceptive ;  between  what  is 
fixed  and  what  is  in  movement  towards  fixedness:  between  external,  immutaUe, 
Divine  canons,  and  the  education  of  wayward  human  wills;  between  wayside 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  moral  and  spiritual  development,  and  ultimate  standards 
ol  character;  above  aU,  in  the  perception  of  the  human  personality  of  Scripture, 
working  beside  the  Divine,  and  at  once  tc^erated,  employed,  and  trained  in  its  eontaet 
with  the  Divine.** 

Inspiration,  in  committing  itself  to  men,  oommits  itself  to  their  ordinaiy 
individual  methods  and  agencies.  The  Bible  comes  to  us  through  the  medhnn 
of  human  speech.  Its  utterances  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of  language.  The  imsgerj 
of  Scripture  is  drawn  from  the  familiar  facts  of  nature  and  of  human  life;  its 
scientific  statements  are  conditioned  by  the  limitations  of  contemporary  knowledge. 
The  truth  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  its  own  age,  is  coloured  by  its  local  and  tempocvy 
traits,  and  is  expounded  according  to  its  litersury  methods.  Over  and  past  sll 
80-called  *' errancies **  we  are  carried  **by  the  irresistible  sense  of  God  in  the  men; 
as  we  see  and  feel  how  they  are  dominated  and  swept  onward  by  the  pow»  of 
the  world  to  come ;  how  sharply  they  discern  its  facts  and  principles  as  the  only 
eternal  verities ;  how  they  are  possessed  and  burdened  with  its  Divine  themes,  goaded 
by  its  Divine  impulses,  until  human  words  and  symbols  are  strained  to  the  breaking- 
point.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  prophecy :  *  Men  spake  &om  €k>d,  being  borne 
along  by  the  Holy  Spirit.*  The  great  gulf-stream  of  prophecy  is  the  Measiaftic 
current ;  the  growing  ideal  of  the  Messiah  King,  His  work  and  kingdom.** 

The  phenomena  of  inspiration  all  fall  into  a  common  movement  towards  a 
consummate  expression,  which  shall  exhibit  inspiration  as  still  the  Divine  impress  on 
human  personality,  but  at  its  full  power,  unfettered  by  the  intellectual  crudity  and 
moral  infirmity  with  which  it  has  all  along  struggled.  The  Spirit  of  Gkxl  tolerates 
and  uses  imperfect  media,  but  alwa3rs  with  a  forward  look  towards  a  higher  expressioQ 
in  the  perfect  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  entire  history  of  *^  men  moved  by  the 
Holy  Qhost "  culminates  in  ^e  ''Word  made  flesh."  Here  we  hold  the  key  to  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture.  Jesus  represents  at  once  the  Divine  energy  and  the 
consummate,. result  of  inspiration.  It  becomes  increasingly  evident,  as  we  study 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  personality  of  Christ  is  so  woven  into  its  fibre  that 
it  cannot  be  detached  without  the  utter  ruin  of  the  New  Testament  regarded  as  a 
document.  Christ's  words  are  comparatively  impotent  without  Him.  Incarnation 
is  an  essential  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  The 
ideas  of  such  a  revelation  refuse  to  be  divorced  from  personality. 

As  we  take  our  stand  beside  Christ  and  look  backward,  we  now,  for  the  first  time, 
apprehend  the  continuity  of  the  Scripture  revelation,  and  grasp  the  clue  to  it  in  His 
person.    That  which  makes  prophecy  the  living  reflection  of  the  mind  of  God  is  the 
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testimony  of  Jesus.  This  fact  does  not  reeetve  its  final  emphasis  in  the  human 
personality  of  Jesns.  That  emphasis  comes  from  His  withdrawal  from  earthly 
conditions.  Thus  only  can  personality,  finally  and  fully,  enter  into  Biblical  inspira- 
tion as  its  prime  factor.  The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  announced  by  Jesus  as 
far  larger,  richer,  and  mightier  than  His  mmistry  in  the  flesh,  but  none  the  less  a^  His 
own  ministry.  The  personality  of  Jesus,  though  withdrawn  from  sight  and  touch, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  displays  its  untrammelled  energy  in  the  speech  and  writings 
of  His  disciples.  He  is  not  only  the  theme,  but  the  inspiring  force  of  their  preaching. 
This  must  be  the  starting-point  of  any  conception  of  Biblical  inspiration  that  is  at 
once  to  interpret  its  nature,  and  to  include  all  its  phenomena ;  the  fact  of  Hie  Spirit 
of  Jesas,  speaking  in  the  Scriptures  of  both  dispensations,  and  imparting  to  ^em 
their  searching  spiritual  analysis,  their  power  over  the  conscience,  their  profound 
insight  into  the  eternal  verities  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  their  Divine  quality  of 
nutmction,  comfort,  and  moral  stimulus. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  conception  is  indefinite.  It  is  so  only  in  contrast  with 
the  artificial  and  superficial  precision  of  scholastic  definitions.  If  the  personal  Christ 
can  be  apprehended,  so  also  can  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  as  an  exiHression  of  His 
Divine  personality.  If  the  fact  and  the  quality  of  inspiration  be  identified  with  a 
personal  power  and  a  personal  testimony  in  Scripture,  if  men  be  taught  to  discern  in 
Scripture  a  Divine  witness  to  faith  and  love  and  holiness,  gathering  ftseU  from  evecy 
part  into  the  perfect  manhood  of  Jesus — ^then  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  can  be 
tau^t,  not  only  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  average  intelligence,  but  also  with  a  jpowet  to 
kindle  the  spiritual  consciousness  and  to  evoke  its  sympathetic  reqsonse. 

Thb  Goyernmekt  of  the  Imaoination.  By  Professor  M.  J.  Cram2b,  D.D., 
East  Orange,  K.  J.  (Christian  TJwught). — ^Lord  Bacon  says,  "  I  understand  imagina- 
tion to  be  the  representation  of  an  individual  thought."  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton  says, 
"  The  faculty  of  representation,  or  imagination  proper,  consists  in  the  greater  or  less 
power  of  holding  up  an  ideal  object  in  the  light  of  consdousness.**  Imagination  is  a 
distinct  fekmlty  of  mind,  and  as  such  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  the  character  and 
life  of  man.  "  It  may  not  only  determine  to  a  great  extent  his  joys  and  sorrows,  but 
may  also  enlighten  or  confuse  his  understanding,  purify  or  pollute  his  heart,  and 
aooelerate  or  retard  its  activity."  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  regulate  and 
govern  it.  This  knowledge  will  contribute  largely  toward  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  formation  of  an  evenly-balanced  character,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  present  Kfe. 

The  imagination  shoi^d  not  be  weakened  or  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  benefiting 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  the  development  of  man,  nature  is  gready 
assisted  by  this  faculty.  It  furnishes  the  intellect  for  most  of  its  materials  feu* 
knning  ideas  and  judgments.  True,  it  derives  most,  if  not  all,  images  from  the 
external  world  through  the  senses;  yet  much  of  what  is  presented  to  the  senses 
would  be  lost  if  it  had  not  the  power  of  holding  up  in  the  light  of  consciousness  the 
very  image  of  the  things  after  they  had  been  removed  from  them.  A  description  is 
merely  an  outline  of  an  object ;  the  imagination  must  aid  us  in  apprehending  and 
fining  it  up  in  order  to  give  it  a  resemblance  to  reality.  It  leads  tiie  intellect  from 
thought  to  Uiought ;  and  from  this  train  of  associated  thought  it  forms  enchanting 
oombinations.  Persons  of  refined  sensibilities  are  invested  with  additional  charms  by 
swell-regulated  imagination.  By  the  imagination  we  hold  fast  the  high  aim  and 
destiny  of  life;  by  it  we  discover  the  means  necessary  for  attaining  to  that  aim. 
And  to  it  belongs,  in  great  measure,  that  enthusiasm  with  which  we  must  be  filled  in 
Older  to  undertalce  the  great  and  diffioulti  to  brave  dangers  and  to  ororoome  obstacles 
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and  prejudices.  If  the  higher  things,  which  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  v^bk 
world,  shall  have  a  significance  at  all,  the  imagination  must  present  them  in  symbols. 
If  your  ideas  are  to  influence  our  actions  they  must  be  dressed  in  the  pleasing  gamieiit 
of  fancy.  And  what  are  the  works  of  art  but  the  perfect  realization  of  the  ideals  of 
the  imagination  ?  The  imagination  widens  the  narrow  and  contracted  views  of  life, 
oomforts  the  distressed,  enlightens  the  unenlightened,  sweetens  the  hitler  cap  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  enrich  our  imagination  with  none  but  true,  beaatifal, 
and  good  images.  They  should  be  true  to  nature.  From  the  true  the  beautiful  is 
produced ;  but  the  true  must  first  enter  our  minds  undimmed  before  the  imaginstioa 
can  reproduce  it  in  its  truthfulness  and  beauty.  Neither  predilection  nor  prejudiee 
should  be  allowed  to  dispose  the  imagination  either  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  teal 
nature  of  things.  In  perfect  harmony,  however,  with  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  each 
image  is  the  endeavour  to  enrich  the  imagination  with  noble,  good,  and  pleasing 
images.  Much  of  our  happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  the  particular  character, 
and  the  relative  kind  and  intensity,  of  our  imagination.  The  imagination,  filled  with 
pleasant,  noble,  and  good  pictures,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  serene  and  cheerfol 
frame  of  life.  Those  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young  is  entrusted  should 
endeavour  to  enrich  the  imagination  of  their  pupils  with  true,  pleasing,  and  noble 
pictures. 

It  is  one  thing  to  enrich  the  imagination,  and  another  thing  to  enridi  the 
memory.  The  imagination  seizes  an  object  in  its  natural  living  reality,  and  inter- 
weaves the  picture  with  its  own  innermost  life ;  memory,  on  the  other  hand,  reoeiyei 
and  retains  it  in  its  cold,  shadowy  outline.  A  rich  fancy  produces  new  arrangements, 
forms,  and  combinations  of  the  pictures  of  objects  furnished  to  it  by  the  senses, 
while  a  strong  memory  conserves  or  retains  only  the  outlines  or  fcurms  of  these 
objects.  The  imagination  may  be  enriched  by  an  independent  and  varied  stody  of 
the  world ;  but  this  should  be  done,  not  so  much  with  a  desire  of  merely  enriching 
our  stock  of  knowledge,  but  with  all  the  intensity  of  the  mind,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  new  arrangements  and  combinations. 

Next  to  the  enrichment  of  the  imagination,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  manner 
of  its  activity.  •  Consider  its  excitability  and  flexibility,  its  vivacity  and  fire,  its  power 
and  boldness.  It  is  excitable  when  it  is  easily  incited  to  activity ;  it  is  flexible  when 
it  quickly  enters  upon,  and  perseverance  continues,  the  incited  activity.  The 
excited  imagination  immediately  forms  a  picture  of  whatever  is  perc^ved  by  the 
mind,  and  holds  it  up  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  whUe  the  flexible  imagination 
passes  rapidly  from  one  picture  to  another,  forms  continually  new  combinations,  and 
can  with  difficulty  only  be  led  back  to  the  object  of  thought.  When  exdtabili^  and 
flexibility  transcend  their  proper  limits  they  become  injurious  to  the  mind.  Then 
all  mental  efiTorts  will  be  characterized  by  superficiality;  little  or  nothing  great  will 
ever  be  accomplished,  and  firmness  of  character  cannot  be  secured.  A  vivacions 
imagination  represents  ideal  objects  in  their  definite  individuality  and  relation ;  a 
fiery,  in  grand  outlines  and  striking  proportions.  Generally,  a  fiery  ftmcy  is  not 
without  danger  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  its  possessor.  It 
may  prevent  calm  reflection,  or  be  satisfied  with  superficiality,  where  profound 
knowledge  is  both  possible  and  necessary.  It  may  substitute  the  mere  glitter  for  the 
substance  of  things.  It  may  be  kindled  either  by  the  temperament,  or  by  one  of 
the  passions,  or  by  a  great  idea.  In  the  first  instance  it  acts  more  uniformly,  and 
possesses  the  power  of  self-restrahit ;  in  the  second,  it  falls  back  upon  the  passion, 
and  goads  it  on  beyond  control;  and  in  the  third  it  throws  its  possessor  into  a 
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momeniary  transpori  of  delight,  and  leads  him  to  form  grand  bat  often  chimerioal 
pUaB,  the  execution  of  whioh  becomes  almost  impossible.  Hence  the  intrinsic 
vorlh  oi  ihat  idea  is  to  be  sought  in  order  to  guard  against  error  and  bring  it  into 
himaaony  with  the  grand  purpose  of  life.  A  fiery  fancy  is  never  to  be  guarded  with 
greater  watbhfolness  than  during  the  period  of  youth. 

A.  strong  imagination  needs  little  assistance  from  without.  It  forms  its  own 
woildf  floid  moves  firmly  and  freely  in  it.  Men  of  strong  imagination  are  able  to 
grasp,  and  consider  from  all  sides,  great  ideas,  and  apply  them  to  the  grand  purposes 
e(  life.  But  at  the  same  time  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  equeJly  well 
developed.  Without  this  a  strong  imagination  leads  to  empty  speculations  or 
fantastic  dreams.  A  bold  imagination  may  either  lacerate  the  heart  through  a  gloomy 
disposition,  or  elevate  the  spirit  by  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

The  following  rules  may  be  given  for  the  government  of  the  imagination.  Take 
oare  not  to  allow  the  imagination  to  exercise  too  great  an  influence  over  the  afib^irs  of 
life.  It  should  be  kept  under  the  strict  control  both  of  reason  and  virtue.  In  the 
legion  of  thought  and  reflection  the  imagination  should  sustain  only  a  co-ordinate, 
U.  not  subordinate  relation.  It  is  the  business  of  the  intellect  to  discover  and 
elsJxnrate  truth,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  imagination  to  arrange,  combine,  and  reproduce  in  true  pictures  what 
tbe  intdlect  furnishes.  If  in  the  process  of  thought  we  allow  the  imagination  to  be 
supreme,  instead  of  clear  conceptions,  we  shall  have  only  indistinct  images,  confused 
impressions,  and  dim  outlines  of  things.  And  we  should  carefully  avoid  reverie  or 
eastle-building :  also  every  one-sided  tendency  of  the  imagination.  Finally,  the 
imagination  should  be  kept  strictly  pure  from  whatever  is  immoral  and  polluting. 
IVhoever  desires  to  preserve  a  pure  heart  must  carefully  watch  the  workings  of  his 
imagination  and  quickly  suppress  what  conscience  condenms. 

Ignis  ^tebnxts.  By  Very  Rev,  Augustine  P.  Hbwit  {Catholic  World).-^ 
Ifany  Chnstians  who  believe  there  is  to  be  an  everlasting  punishment  for  sin,  and  that 
this  is  designated  in  Holy  Scripture  by  the  term  fire,  nevertheless  regard  the  term 
**  fire  **  as  purely  metaphorical.  They  explain  it  as  denoting  only  mental  and  moral 
suffering,  remorse,  disappointment,  unappeased  longing  after  happiness,  the  melan- 
choly of  a  rational  being  who  has  failed  of  attaining  the  end  to  which  he  was 
destined,  the  good  which  he  desires  by  a  necessary  law  of  his  nature.  But  is  this 
** eternal  fire *'  merely  and  only  metaphorical?  It  may  have  a  literal  signification, 
as  the  name  of  some  objective,  physical,  material  recdity,  an  element  or  sphere, 
whkh  is  he  habitation  of  those  who  are  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile  from  heaven, 
on  account  of  their  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  Qod.  The  reason  why  the 
metaphorical  sense  has  been  resorted  to  is,  that  the  idea  of  unending  torment  by  fire 
affects  the  ima^'  'tion  and  the  feelings  with  a  special  horror,  and  seems  to  imply  an 
Excessive  severity  in  the  infliction  of  penalty  for  sin,  which  obscures  the  fundamental 
tmth  of  the  Divine  goodness.  Universalists  and  rationalists  have  done  their  utmost 
h  make  the  Christian  doctrine  appear  repugnant  to  reeison  and  the  moral  sense. 

The  thesis  of  this  Catholic  writer  is,  that  the  demons,  and  those  men  who, 
^▼ing  wilfully  and  grievously  sinned  during  the  period  of  a  fair  probation  on  the 
^arth,  pass  into  eternity  unreconciled  to  God,  will  go  into  the  Ignis  ^temust  in 
Ifae  In/emuSf  where  they  will  suffer  a  punishment  proportioned  to  their  guilt,  and 
^h^e  they  will  continue  to  exist  for  ever.  The  Athanasian  Creed  sums  it  all  up  in 
the  sentence,  *'  Q^i  ^^o  fMda  in  ignem  atemwm  ** — *'  Those  who  have  done  evil  into 
etetual  ^re.**  It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  the  efiect  of  any  physical,  material 
^ty,  whieh  is  properly  called  fire,  on  the  subjects  of  its  action,  depends  not  only 
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upon  the  nature  of  the  active  agent,  bat  also  upon  the  nature  of  ^e  pasdye  reci^ent; 
and  their  mutual  relations.  The  heat  of  a  furnace  or  of  the  sun  cannot  bum  a  pure 
spirit.  The  demons  are  pure  spirits,  but  it  was  for  them  the  IgnM  JEierwu  was 
primarily  intended.  They  cannot  be,  like  material  substances,  vaporised  in  the 
intense*heat  of  the  sun.  And  the  bodies  of  men  who  go  into  the  Ignis  JEUmus  have 
a  modified  nature,  and  different  qualities  from  our  present  bodies.  They  are  iuunortal, 
incorruptible,  not  liable  to  any  destructive  effect  of  material  forces,  and  therefore  the 
analogy  from  the  bumiiig  alive  of  mortal  human  bodies  is  totaUy  inadequate  to 
represent  the  effect  of  fire,  whatever  its  specific  nature  and  activity  may  be,  upon 
HieMe  bodies,  much  less  upon  the  souls  which  animate  them.  The  primary  question 
is,  therefore,  concerning  the  nature  and  action  of  this  fire  in  relation  to  purely 
spiritual  beings.  The  following  suggestions  have  been  made.  That  the  fire  is  a 
different  essence  from  that  fire  which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  four  primary 
elements  of  earthly  bodies,  an  essence  specially  created  for  its  purpose.  That  it  is 
not  a  different  essence,  but  has  superadded  qualities,  by  virtue  of  which  it  can  act  on 
spiritual  substances.  That  a  kind  of  union  exists  between  condemned  spirits  and  the 
element  of  fire,  somewhat  analagous  to  that  which  exista  between  human  souls  and 
bodies,  so  that  the  sensation  of  pain  was  caused  by  their  combined  quasi-organic 
action.  That  the  punishment  of  demons  through  the  instrumentality  of  fire  ccmsisted 
in  their  detention  within  its  sphere,  under  a  compelling  force  which  hindered  thdr 
natural  liberty  of  movement  and  activity  in  the  universe,  and  kept  them  in  oonfine* 
ment.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the  essential  suffering 
of  the  soul,  there  is  another  torment  of  the  senses  more  keen  and  unsupportable  than 
imy  mental  or  moral  pain,  analagous  to  burning  alive  in  a  furnace. 

What  we  call  fire  is  matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  and  by  combustioa 
giving  out  heat,  in  a  (Nrocess  which  acts  on  the  subject-matter  so  as  to  produce 
various  changes  in  its  mode  of  existence.  There  is  no  such  separate  and  substantial 
essence  as  fire.  Heat  is  a  mode  of  motion.  It  is  evolved  and  given  out  by  the 
vibration  of  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  increases  in  intensity  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  this  vibration.  In  one  sense  we  may  say  that  the  whole  material  universe 
is  fire,  and  that  heat  is  universal.  All  bodies  are  fuel,  their  molecules  arc  always 
vibrating,  and,  therefore,  there  is  at  least  latent  heat;  there  is  that  which  is  capable 
of  becoming  incandescent  in  the  very  nature  of  matter.  According  to  the  nebular 
theory,  the  whole  material  universe  has  its  origin  in  a  fire-birth.  Our  sun,  and  the 
multitude  of  similar  bodies  in  the  stellar  spaces,  are  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  II 
this  present  course  of  natiure  should  continue  for  ever,  then  there  would  be  an  Igmi 
^ternus.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  incredible  that  somewhere  in  this  universe,  when 
transformed,  the  Inf emits  must  have  a  place,  the  Ignis  ^iemus  must  have  a  q>here« 
This  may  be  a  region  where  the  same  process  which  has  been  going  on  so  long  in  the 
present  system  may  go  on  hi  one  perpetual,  re-entering  cycle,  or  in  a  series  of  cycles, 
succeeding  each  other  without  end. 

The  author,  however,  evidently  prefers  to  regard  future  punishment  as  the 
deprivation  of  Divine  privileges.  He  says,  '*  The  sin  of  despising  his  last  end 
recoils  on  the  sinner  by  the  doom  of  perpetual  exile.  The  sin  of  abusing  the 
natural  gifts  of  God  recoils  on  him,  by  his  subjection  to  the  irresbtible  dominion  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  re-established,  imperturbable  order.  He  is  compelled  to 
recognize  his  folly,  and  to  suffer  remorse  for  it.  He  has  no  more  capacity  or 
opportunity  for  immoral  enjoyment.  His  nature  remains  essentially  good,  the 
natural  order  in  which  he  lives  is  one  in  which  a  multitude  oi  human  beings  find  a 
perfect  felicity ;  the  obsteu^le  to  his  happiness  and  the  cause  of  his  misery  is  subjective 
—it  is  a  moral  disorder,  alienation  of  the  will  from  God,  the  internal  disp^rd  of  sin.** 
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L1BBRAU8M  IN  Theology — its  History,  Tendencies,  and  Lessons.  By  Bev.  W.  J. 
Shaw,  LL.D.  {TJie  Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly), — Liberalism  implies  a  demand 
for  liberation*  Its  merits  depend  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  injustice  or  error 
attaching  to  existing  restrictions.  Liberalism,  whether  political,  social,  philosophical, 
ecclesiastical,  or  theological,  will  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing  according  to  its  aims  and  its 
imptdaes.  Temperament,  environment,  and  heredity  all  affect  the  question  of  the 
character  and  degree  of  a  man's  liberalism.  Liberalism  in  theology  may  be  a  vice  or 
a  virtue  according  to  what  it  antagonizes.  It  is  a  vice  if  it  opposes  God  and  Divine 
authority.  It  is  a  virtue  when  it  opposes  such  elements  in  religion  as  are  erroneous 
and  indefensible.  The  liberalism  dealt  with  in  this  article  is  dogmatic  laxity,  looseness 
of  adherence  to  theological  symbols. 

The  faith  of  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  Church  was  the  simple  accept- 
ance with  the  heart  of  Christ  as  the  long-desired  Savioiur.  Cardinal  Newman  says, 
'*  Freedom  from  symbols  is  abstractedly  the  highest  state  of  Christian  conmiunion, 
and  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  primitive  Church.'*  Theological  liberalism  began 
in  the  forin  of  Gnosticism,  either  Judaizing  or  anti-Judaizing,  which,  in  an  eclectic 
spirit,  sought  to  combine  Christian  elements  with  Eastern  theosophy  and  Neo- 
Flatonism.  In  the  third  century  lax  views  in  theology  manifested  themselves  in 
Alexandria.  The  place  was  suitable  by  reason  of  its  strange  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
faiths  and  philosophies — Parseeism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Gnosticism,  Platonism, 
Neo-Platonism,  Aristotelianism.  But  the  Alexandrine  Fathers  were  for  the  most 
part  loyal  to  truth,  Origen  being  a  possible  exception.  The  Arian  controversy  arose 
in  the  fourth  century.  It  came  at  a  transitional  period  when  the  old,  simple  heart- 
trust  of  Apostolic  times  was  declining,  and  when  no  dogmatic  tribunal  had  yet 
appeared,  like  that  of  the  Papacy,  to  compel  submission  to  authority.  In  the 
scholasticism  of  the  twelfth  century  we  have  the  next  appearance  of  restlessness 
under  doctrinal  restraint.  Abelard  announced  the  rationalistic  principle,  ^t{ 
credendum  nisi  prius  intellectum.  Among  mediaeval  Bomanists,  John  Duns  Scotus 
rejected  the  errors  of  Augustine,  and  initiated  a  more  liberal  theological  party. 
Then  the  Benaissance  in  arts^  and  humanism  in  literature  made  men  think,  and 
gave  them  new  aspirations.  Theological  liberalism  had  but  little  place  in  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  seventeenth  century  theo- 
logical  laxity  was  a  recoil  from  dead  orthodoxy.  From  1600  a.d.  to  shortly  before 
the  Wesleyan  revival  is  called  the  systematizing  period,  when  the  entire  attention 
of  Protestantism  was  given  to  the  structure  of  creeds,  and  the  importance  of  doctrinal 
definition  was  exaggerated.  This  involved  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sects. 
The  Wesleyan  revival  teaches  three  somewhat  different  principles: — (1)  that  dead 
orthodoxy  is  spirituaUy  powerless ;  (2)  that  spiritual  life  is  Jbetter  than  a  correct 
creed;  (8)  that  catholicity  in  the  recognition  of  spiritual  life,  even  when  associated 
with  erroneous  opinions,  is  compatible  with  most  conservative  orthodoxy.  The  best 
guarantee  for  orthodoxy  is  piety.  The  best  antidote  to  heresy  is  earnest  consecra- 
tion. To-day  there  is  some  sign  of  theological  latitudinarianism  in  Methodism,  and 
eonsiderable  sign  in  the  Broad  Church  party  of  Anglicanism,  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
tod  Congregational  bodies.  The  points  in  which  latitudinarianism  shows  itself  are-^ 
kz  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  construction  of  the  Old  Testa-^ 
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ment  Canon,  Bobstitution  of  the  win-o'-the-'wiflp  Christian  oonscionsneBs  for  rerealed 
teaohing,  Pantheism,  modalistic  views  of  the  Trinity,  modified  views  of  man's 
depravity  and  guilt,  views  of  the  atonement  confined  to  the  moral  influence  theory, 
or  at  best,  the  Grotian  theory,  depreciation  of  Divine  justice  by  plausibly  emphasizing 
Divine  love,  lax  views  of  Church  order,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  ministry,  snd 
notions  of  restorationismy  conditional  immortality,  or,  in  its  mildest  form,  post-mortem 
probation. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  modem  liberalism  is  Its  growing  tendency  to 
ignore  authority.  The  age  is  one  of  revolt  against  authority.  But  in  all  emancipation 
there  is  peril.  We  need  to  beware  lest,  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  medieTsl 
oppression,  we  should  rashly  desjose  all  authority.  Here  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  hour,  imperilling  all  human  relations,  and  our  personal  relations  to  the  Dirine. 
Another  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  supersede  evangelical  faith  with  Deism.  The 
world  is  recovering  from  the  dangers  of  materialism ;  agnosticism  is  an  unsatisfactoiy 
resting-place,  and  this  writer  thinks  it  is  giving  way  to  Deism  as  an  ultimate  com- 
promise. Untrammelled  by  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic  restraints,  men  may,  it  is 
thought,  reject  the  miraculous  and  yet  believe  in  Gk>d.  A  third  tendency  is  to 
belittle  creeds  as  antiquated,  obsolete,  and  useless.  And  a  fourth  tendency  is  to 
throw  into  the  background,  or  out  of  sight  altogether,  the  doctrine  of  retribution. 
But  leave  God  and  justice  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  swift  and  sure  is  our  return,  at 
first,  it  may  be,  to  cultured  atheism,  but  ultimately  to  degraded  barbarism. 

Theological  liberalism  cannot  meet  the  spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  men.  Those 
Churches  and  those  preachers  have  certainly  been  the  most  mighty  in  influencing 
men  and  drawing  them  to  dhrist  who  have  had  the  most  sturdy  faith  and  decided 
adherence  to  revealed  truth.  We  must  not,  indeed,  be  hasty  in  our  judgment  on 
pending  questions.  It  ought  to  be  characteristic  only  of  youth  to  settle  all  questions 
off  hand.  There  is  danger  of  the  hasty  adoption  of  hypotheses,  more  or  less  plausible, 
on  very  scanty  evidence.  This  weakness  of  hxmianity  is  especially  dangerous  where 
religion  is  concerned ;  and  all  the  skeletons  of  defunct  theories  which  line  the  paths 
of  criticism  do  not  prevent  new  and  hasty  theorizers  &om  finding  ever  new  dupes. 
God  has  many  ways  of  teaching  His  Church.  He  often  leads  us  to  a  greater  securi^ 
of  faith,  and  a  richer  inheritance  of  truth  by  a  temporary  disturbance  of  our  peace 
smd  accustomed  habits  of  thought.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  contriha- 
tions  of  Christian  scholarship  our  theological  opponents  may  bring.  In  Biblical 
criticism  if  Kuenen,  Grafl^  Wellhausen,  Driver,  and  Briggs  can  teach  us  anything,  w« 
should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  verified  results  of  their  recognized  scholarship. 
Baur*s  examination  of  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church  has  enriched  our  knowledge 
of  it.  His  theories  have  perished,  but  the  flood  of  Baurian  speculation  has  left  a 
fertilizing  layer  of  soil  upon  the  fields,  for  which  all  Bible  students  may  be  thankful 
Let  us  guard  against  uncharitableness.  Wesley,  in  his  sermon  on  a  Catholic  Spirit, 
says,  **  All  the  children  of  God  should  be  united  in  love  notwithstanding  differences  of 
opinion.*'  But  let  us  stand  firm  in  our  determined  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  any  type  of  liben^ism  which  may  be  designated  as  rationalism.  A  good  man 
may  have  a  very  bad  creed,  but  his  goodness  does  not  compel  me  to  be  silent  about 
his  errors. 

The  Nature  of  Christ's  Atonement.  Penaltt  and  Punishment.  By  Kev. 
W.  Jackson,  Perth,  Ont.  (Ths  Canadia/n  Methodist  Quarterly), — ^Law  must  have  its 
sanctions.  These  sanctions  are  to  the  subject  motives  to  obedience.  No  doubt  a 
man  is  **  to  pursue  the  right  because  of  its  rightness  rather  than  because  of  the  penal 
consequences  attached  to  wrong-ddng."    But  men  have  to  be  actually  dealt  with  on 
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a  lower  level  than  this,  and  penal  sanctions  are  necessary.  Penalty  Is  "  suffering 
inflicted  by  the  Lawgiver  upon  the  sinner,  proportioned  by  the  degree  of  his  sinful- 
ness, and  to  express  the  Lawgiver*s  hatred  of  sin  and  estimate  of  its  intrinsic  ill- 
desert."  Such  writers  as  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  infer  that,  because  penalty  is  measured 
by  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  sin,  God  is  compelled  to  inflict  the  penalty  on  the  sinner 
or  his  substitute-^-an  inference  which  Mr.  Jackson  deems  most  unwarranted  by  the 
premises,  and  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  facts.  The  sinner  deserves  to  be  punished, 
but  God  is  under  no  absolute  neeesHty  to  inflict  the  penalty  attached  to  the  trans* 
gression  of  the  law.  We  cannot  conceive  of  penalty  without  including  in  the  idea  the 
promotion  of  the  ends  of  government.  The  complete  view  of  penalty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  union  of  the  personal  demerit  of  the  sinner  and  the  rectoral  ends  which  penalty 
is  intended  to  promote :  the  former  is  the  ground  on  which  alone  penalty  can  be 
justly  inflicted ;  the  latter  is  the  object  with  which  penalty  is  enforced.  But  the 
ground  and  object  of  penalty,  while  distinct  from  one  another,  must  be  conceived  as 
perfectly  harmonious.  While  not  minifying  the  ill-desert  of  sin,  the  rectoral  ends 
subserved  by  penalty  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance.  The  chief 
function  of  penalty  in  the  Divine  administration  is  to  uphold  the  order  God  has 
established  in  the  world,  and  to  maintain  His  supremacy  therein.  It  is  only  when 
thus  viewed  that  the  penalty  attached  to  law  leaves  room  for  atonement.  "  It  seems 
to  us  logically  inconsistent  to  impose  an  obligation  on  the  Divine  Being  to  inflict 
penalty  on  the  sole  ground  of  personal  demerit,  and  then  transfer  it  to  one  who  is 
innocent :  but  once  admit  the  rectoral  purposes  penalty  is  intended  to  serve,  and  the 
8u£Eering  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  is  easy  alike  to  understand  and  to  defend.'* 

Sin  having  been  conmiitted,  we  are  compelled  to  inquire,  What  is  the  punishment 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  sin  ?  The  chief  idea  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the 
word  ptmishment  is  suffering  inflicted  by  the  Lawgiver  on  account  of  personal 
blameworthiness,  as  an  opression  of  His  displeasure  at  the  sinner's  wrong-doing. 
Dr.  Miley  well  says,  '*We  emphasize  the  principle  that,  in  moral  government, 
personal  demerit  is  the  only  somrce  of  guilt,  and  the  only  ground  of  just  punishment. 
If  there  be  anything  valid  in  the  imputation  of  another's  sin,  it  must  transfer  the 
demerit  before  guilt  can  arise  or  the  punishment  be  just.  And  whatever  in  the 
iwovidence  of  Gk>d,  whether  from  the  constitution  of  things  or  by  immediate 
interposition,  transcends  the  limit  of  demerit,  ceases  to  be  punishment.  Without 
such  a  principle,  punishment  has  no  possible  rationale.** 

Sin  having  been  committed,  must  the  threatened  penal^  be  of  necessity  inflicted  ? 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  says,  "  The  penalty,  when  once  incurred,  can  be  preserved  inviolate 
only  by  being  executed."  Had  no  Redeemer  been  appointed,  this  statement  would 
have  been  absolutely  correct ;  but  then  Adam  would  have  been  the  last  of  his  kind. 
This  statement  will  be  ultimately  true  of  all  who  reject  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  But  the  fact  of  penalty  must  be  mterpreted  in  the  light  of  that  other  great 
fact  which  is  in  Scripture  placed  alongside  of  it — the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Bedeemer  of  mankind.  The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  accept  either  the  theory  of  the 
ultra-Calvinists,  that  Christ  suffered  the  actual  penalty  due  to  human  sin,  or  that  of 
Dr.  John  Young,  who  explains  the  penalty  by  '*  self-acting  "  spiritual  laws.  The  idea 
that  penalty  is  irremissible  leaves  no  place  for  the  exercise  of  prerogative  or  of 
mercy.  But  whence  does  this  iron  necessity  arise  ?  Is  it  in  the  character  of  God  ? 
Is  He  not  gracious  as  well  as  just  ?  Surely  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  the 
ground  on  which  the  Scriptures  justify  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  harmonize  it  with 
(be  infinite  perfection  of  Deity. 

The  BofCsringa  of  Christ  were  not  penaL    If  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penalp 
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and  His  xsxaAi  adequate  for  the  entire  human  race,  then  the  doctrine  of  miiYenii 
salvation  would  follow  as  the  necessary  logical  consequence.  This  idea  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal  lies  at  the  root,  and  is  fundamental  to  all  theories 
which  limit  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  Some  say  that  Christ  suffered  the  idenliesl 
penalty  due  to  the  sins  of  those  whose  salvation  He  came  to  procure.  Luther  even 
conceived  the  idea  that  Christ  hecame  actually  guilty  of  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  sod 
suffered  the  punishment  due  thereto.  But  if  Christ  suffered  the  identical  penalty  due 
to  transgressors,  pardon  is  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt.  If  the  penalty  has  been  inflioted 
on  the  substitute,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  inflict  it  again  on  the  offender  himcAH, 

The  other  view  is,  that  though  our  Lord's  sufferings  were  not  the  identical 
penalty  due  to  sinful  man,  they  were  fully  equivaJeat  to  it:  "A  quantitative 
equivalent  for  the  sins  of  the  elect."  But  from  this  idea  the  soul  instinctively 
recoils.  "Before  us  in  the  cross  is  a  sum  in  arithmetic  instead  of  a  wondrous 
mystery  of  love."  The  source  of  this  mistake  is  to  be  found  in  the  attempt  to 
interpret  the  atonement  by  the  course  its  advocates  suppose  the  Deity  ought  to 
pursue.  They  form  their  own  notions  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  man's  relaiioa  to 
these ;  and  then  say  that  God  is  shut  up  to  the  course  they  have  indicated. 

Christ's  sufferings  were  not  penal,  because  personal  demerit  is  not  transferable. 
Guilt  and  penalty  are  never  charged  upon  a  person  known  to  be  innooent, 
although  in  a  hundred  ways  that  person  may  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  otiiers.  The 
error  grows  out  of  conf oimding  punishment  for  sin  with  the  satisfaction  for  sin  which 
has  been  made  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  distinction  between  these  two  shows  how  the 
death  of  Christ  becomes  a  substitute  for  penalty  in  the  case  of  mankind.  He  does 
for  us  what  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves.  His  act  is  not  ours,  but  a  substitute  for 
it.  The  innocent  is  the  substitute  for  tiie  wrong-doer,  not  in  guilt,  not  in  desert,  not 
even  strictly  in  punishment,  but  only  in  suffering.  He  voluntarily  undergoes  a  simple 
suffering  that  another  man  may  not  undergo  punishment.  Our  Lord's  vicarious  sacrifice 
has  made  the  pardon  of  the  penitent  sinner  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  law,  and 
the  honour  and  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  Lawgiver. 

The  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spibit.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Coolet  (The  Canadiam 
Methodist  Quarterly). — The  intervention  of  the  Almighty  in  human  afiSairs,  to  control 
them  after  His  own  purpose,  constitutes  Divine  guidance  in  the  broadest  sense.  Such 
guidance  is,  therefore,  a  fact  and  a  truth  undeniable  by  any  beUever  in  revealed 
religion.  The  general  fact  of  Divine  guidance  finds  its  perfect  development,  its 
most  complete  exemplification,  and  its  widest  application,  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  that  is  disclosed  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The  Holy  Spkit 
is  the  administrator  of  redemption,  and  as  such  His  office  is  to  let  us  **  know  the 
things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.*'  ^Whatever  guidance  we  know  as  a 
Christian  privilege,  we  know  it  as  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Dr.  Pope  says,  "  The 
offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been  obscured  by  exaggerations  of  saoramentol 
efficacy,  and  His  personal  relations  to  the  believer  have  been  undervalued  in  many 
systems."  To  deny  or  ignore  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  is  to  reduce  religion  largdy 
to  mechanical  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  dispense  with  the  living  power  and  joy  of 
godliness.  The  true  conception  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  put  into 
force  and  practice  will  result  in  a  true  religion,  a  devout  and  exemplary  conduct  and 
spirit.  But  everything  depends  on  our  interpretation  of  the  *'  guidance  of  the  ^Mrit.'* 
Dr.  Pope  defines  it  as  a  special  prerogative  of  the  adoption.  **  He  who  testifies 
within  them  that  they  are  children  is  given  to  them  as  a  never-absent  guide ;  ihek 
religion  is  a  life,  a  walk,  a  conversation,  in  the  Spirit.  He  is  at  all  points,  under  al) 
circumstances,  and  in  the  whole  economy  of  life,  down  to  its  minuteet  detail,  the 
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Mcmiior  of  the  children  of  God."  As  to  the  method  of  gaidanoe,  Dr.  Steele  says,  **  We 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  animates  and  informs  the  whole  man,  using  his  common- 
sense,  his  stores  of  knowledge,  his  reason,  judgment,  spiritual  aspiration  and  aptitude, 
deference  to  the  advice  of  holy  people,  providential  events,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  determining  any  particular  question  of  duty.*'  Answering  the  question,  '*How 
shall  we  know  what  is  the  wiU  of  God  in  a  particular  case  ?  "  Wesley  says,  "  This  is 
to  be  determined  partly  by  reason  and  partly  by  experience.  Meantime,  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  is  supposed  during  the  whole  process  of  the  inquiry.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  in  how  many  ways  that  assistance  is  conveyed." 

Some  indeed  urge  that  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  is  always  immediate  and 
direct,  and  consciously  recognized  as  such  by  the  man  who  is  guided.  This  extreme 
view  of  guidance  has  as  its  groundwork  a  very  Hteral  interpretation  of  the  words, 
'*  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,'*  with  an  absolutely  imiversal  application  of  it  to 
every  member  of  the  household  of  faith,  as  a  personal  privUege.  The  writer  of  this 
article  would  limit  our  Lord's  teachings  on  the  Spirit,  given  in  the  upper  room,  to 
the  Apostles.  The  Comforter  was  the  Spirit  to  guide  the  Apostles,  and  through 
them  the  Church,  into  all  truth.  If  by  *'  all  truth  **  is  meant  all  truth  without 
limitation  as  to  time,  place,  or  quantity,  and  the  language  applies  to  all  individuals 
for  all  things  and  for  all  time,  it  is  easy  enough  to  show  that  such  a  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  never  has  been  realized  and  never  can  be.  What,  then,  is  the  simple',  natural^ 
rational  interpretation  put  upon  the  promises  of  our  Lord  by  the  devout,  and  by 
the  accepted  scholarship  of  our  times  ? 

The  disciples  were  seekers  of  truth.  But  the  "truth"  of  the  mission  of 
Christ  is  spiritual  truth,  connected  directly  and  essentially  with  salvation.  Truth 
concerning  mere  natural  life  and  development  needed  not  a  revelation  for  its  dis- 
closure. God  leaves  all  ordinary  discoveries  to  be  found  out  by  the  industry,  thought, 
and  genius  of  the  natural  mind.  The  knowledge  of  saving  truth  was  impossible 
without  Divine  revelation.  Christ  came  to  make  that  revelation.  His  life-work  was 
a  guiding  into  the  truth.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  maintenance  of  the  truth 
which  Jesus  had  revealed.  **  The  Comforter  shall  •  •  •  •  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.**  He  was  to  make  clear  all  that  the 
Apostles  did  not  understand,  and  remind  them  of  all  they  had  forgotten  in  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Within  their  Apostolic  prerogative  they  should  be  enabled,  by  the  Spirit 
impregnating  the  words  of  Jesus,  fully  and  truly  to  expound  His  doctrine.  They 
should  be  able  respectively  to  preach,  to  record,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  l^e 
tme  system  of  His  religion,  without  any  deficiency  or  error.  The  Spirit's  work  as 
Teacher  and  Guide  is  supplementary  to  Christ's  as  Teacher.  The  "  all  things  " 
which  He  is  to  teach,  and  '*  all  the  truth  "  into  which  He  is  to  guide,  eu*e  clearly  and 
nmply  the  same  ''  all  things *'  and  **  truth*'  Christ  taught. 

Another,  feature  of  the  promised  guidance  is  indicated  in  John  xii.  49,  50. 
Although  essentially  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  equal,  economically  the  Son  is 
sabordinate  to  and  obeys  the  Father,  while  the  Son  is  economically  greater  than 
the  Spirit,  and  exercises  authority  over  Him.  He  is  sent  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Failare  to  accept  the  extreme  theory  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
u  a  guide  has  been  met  with  the  accusation  that  it  is  a  limiting  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
aod  so  a  great  dishonouring  of  Him.  But  the  promise  itself  contains  an  absolute 
statement  of  an  economical  limitation  to  the  Spirit's  work. 

It  appears  plain  that  our  Lord's  promises  simply  declare  infallible  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  as  to  memory  and  understanding  of  the  **  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  to  the 
Apostolato.    Through  the  inspired  records  left  us,  we  may  be  guided  by  the  Spirit 
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into  the  truth  in  its  completeness.  Those  who  would  find  in  these  promises  bads  for 
the  extreme  theory  of  direct,  immediate,  personal  guidance  in  all  the  petty  details  of 
the  visible  life,  must  find  other  ground  or  authorization  for  their  theory,  must  find 
other  statements  or  promises,  for  these  do  not  furnish  an  atom  of  foundation  for  such 
a  claim  or  interpretation,  without  a  manifest  '*  wresting  of  the  Bcripturea." 


Thb    Messuhic    Hops    in    the  Psaltbr.     By  Dr.  Bernhaed  Stadb,   Oiessen 
{Ztitaehr.  fur  Tkeol  u.  Kirche,  1892,  No.  5).     (Concluded.) 

4.  The  writer  now  passes  to  '*  the  psalms  which  transport  themselyes  directly 
into  the  Messianic  age,  showing  very  plainly  how  religious  thought  was  ruled  by  tlie 
Messianic  idea.  That  which  fills  the  devout  heart  appears  before  the  poet*s  sonl 
as  in  course  of  fulfilment  or  already  fulfilled.**  Deutero- Isaiah  often  takes  this 
course.  ^  Since  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  yet  come,  this  clothing  of  the 
ideas  became  unintelligible  to  the  Jewish  traditionalists,  and  led  to  corrections  of 
tiie  text  and  wrong  punctuation.  Jer.  xxx.  5  ff.  is  a  very  plain  example  of  this  st>'le. 
Among  the  later  writers  it  meets  us  frequently.  Even  the  use  of  the  prophetic  perfect, 
which  grew  into  a  mere  mannerism,  rests  on  transposition  into  the  future/*  The 
psalms  belonging  to  this  class  view  the  future  on  different  sides.  Some  depict  tbe 
appearance  of  the  Judge,  others  the  execution  of  the  judgment ;  others,  again,  ilie 
entrance  of  Jehovah  into  the 'Temple  after  the  judgment  or  the  state  introduced 
thereby. 

Psalms  dealing  with  the  first  point  are  xxix.,  xcvii.,  xoiz.  In  Psidm  xxix. 
Jehovah  quits  heaven,  where  He  is  the  object  of  angelic  praise,  to  reveal  His  glory 
on  earth.  His  appearing  is  described  under  the  figure  of  a  storm  sweeping  over  the 
Holy  Land  (vers.  8*9).  The  judgment  is  compared  to  the  Flood  (ver.  10).  Ood 
assumes  the  government  for  ever  (ver.  10).  Hence  the  Psalmist's  confidence  (ver.  U). 
Here  the  poet  returns  from  the  contemplation  of  the  future  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  present.  In  Psalm  xcvii.  Jehovah*s  taking  the  government  is  the  ground  of  the 
exhortation  to  continue  inobservance  of  the  law,  in  hope  and  of  the  summons  to  praise 
Jehovah.  The  prophetic  parallel  to  vor.  11  is  Isa.  ix.  1-6.  **  I  have  adduced  these 
psalms  here  because  they  depict  the  appearing  of  God  for  judgment.  As  they 
conclude  with  *  Jehovah  is  King,*  they  are  akin  to  the  next  psalms  to  be  considered, 
which  describe  subsequent  events.** 

The  psalms  describing  the  judgment  itself  are  Iviii.,  Ixxxii.,  xviii.  A  peculiarity 
in  the  first  two  is  that  the  judgment  on  the  heathen  takes  the  form  of  a  judgment  on 
their  guardian  angels.  **  To  the  popular  notions  of  post-Exilic  days  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  had  become  celestial  patrons  subordinate  to  Jehovah.  They  were  thus 
included  in  the  angelic  hosts  that  serve  God.  To  them  Jehovah  has  committed  tbe 
government  over  the  nations.  Israers  being  subject  to  them  means  that  they  have 
abused  their  power  to  subjugate  Israel.  For  this  they  are  called  to  account  by 
Jehovah.**  How  far  such  a  view  endangers  the  unity  of  the  world's  government^ 
which  is  a  postulate  of  monotheism — the  writer  casts  out  of  account.  He  assumes 
it  as  certain  that  the  view  had  entered  into  post-Exilic  Judaism,  pointbig,  in  further' 
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piorkf,  to  Psalm  Ixxxii.  The  context  shows  that  **  the  gods  "  of  ver.  1  are  the  goardian 
BDgels  of  the  heathen  nations.  These  rulers  are  reproached  with  having  favoured  the 
unrighteous — t.^.,  the  heathen — and  refused  justice  to  the  oppressed — i.«.,  Israel. 
Thus  all  order  is  overthrown  in  the  world.  As  a  punishment,  the  angels  are 
dethroned  (ver.  6).  **  But  at  the  dose  the  poet  abandons  the  imaginary  situation,  and 
returns  to  the  actual  position,  for  the  prayer  follows  that  God  would  arise  and  judge 
the  world.  It  is  a  proof  of  this,  that  the  vision  is  the  clothing  of  an  article  of 
faith.*'  In  Psalm  Iviii.,  also,  God  addresses  the  gods  (B.  V.,  margin).  Ver.  5  describes 
the  conduct  of  the  unrighteous;  vers.  7-10  prays  for  their  punishment.  The 
conclusion  expresses  confidence  in  the  justification  of  the  Church  at  the  final 
judgment.  '*  Here,  also,  the  actu:d  situation  at  the  close  shows  that  we  have  to  do 
with  poetic  creations." 

Psalms  which  describe  the  state  of  things  after  the  judgment  are  xlvi.,  xlviii., 
iL,  xlviL,  xciii.,  xxiv.,  IxxvL,  ox.  In  Psalm  xlvi.  6,  "the  dawn  of  the  morning"  is 
the  beginning  of  Messiah*s  kingdom,  which  is  thus  regarded  as  future  (see  xlix.  14). 
In  ver.  6  the  time  of  fulfilment  is  set  directly  before  us.  "  The  poet  is  not  glancing 
back  at  some  past  event,  such  as  some  peril  to  which  Jerusalem  was  exposed;  but 
the  final  catastrophe,  in  which  God  appears  as  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  rises  so 
vividly  before  his  soul  that  he  views  it  as  past.  And,  indeed,  he  is  probably  thinking 
of  that  last  assault  of  the  heathen,  which  post-Exilic  faith,  in  the  train  of  Ezekiers 
prophecy  of  Gog  and  Magog,  expected  from  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
(cf.  Zech.  xii.  14;  Joel  iv. ;  Isa.  Ixvi.).  Haggai  ii.  22  ff.  also  favours  the  reference  to 
the  final  judgment.  Only  thus  is  it  explicable  that  the  poet  expects  the  cessation 
of  war  and  the  dawn  of  eternal  peace  as  the  consequence  of  Jehovah^s  appearing. 
The  Messianic  kingdom  as  one  of  eternal  peace  is  a  st€uiding  feature  in  the  post- 
Exilic  Messianic  hope."  Ver.  9  b  shows  that  the  kingdom  is  still  future.  Dr.  Stade 
also  explains  Psalms  ii.  and  ex.  of  the  Messianic  age,  especially  of  the  last  heathen 
assault  and  its  defeat. 

A  good  type  of  this  class  is  Psalm  xlvii.  **  The  poet  transports  himself  to  the 
moment  when  Jehovah  has  entered  on  His  reign,  i.9.,  in  lyrical  dress,  when  He  has 
mounted  His  throne  after  the  heathen  have  been  overcome.  All  nations  surround 
His  throne  as  an  earthly  people  the  throne  of  its  ruler.  The  poet  calls  on  them  to 
salute  Jehovah  as  King  (1,  2,  7,  f.).  Since  Jehovah  is  already  King,  and  the  heathen 
stand  around  and  do  homage,  it  is  not  well  to  take  ver.  8  f .  as  expressing  the  hope 
that  Israel  will  subdue  the  nations.  The  imperfect  form,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  ellipsis  for  the  imperfiect,  with  vav  consecutive,  and  to  be  rendered:'  'He 
subdued  the  nations  under  us,  nations  under  our  feet,  chose  our  inheritance  for  us, 
the  glory  of  Jacob,  whom  He  loves.*  '* 

^  To  post-Exilio  faith  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  the  entrance  of 
Tahveh  into  His  temple  are  the  same  thing."  This  explains  Psalm  xxiv.  At  first 
si^t  there  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  the  subject  of  vers.  1-6  and  that  of 
▼era.  740.  Jehovah  is  pictured  as  returning  from  victory  over  the  world-power,  upon 
which  He  has  held  judgment.  The  gates  of  Zion  are  summoned  to  open  to  Him.  A 
prophetic  parallel  is  Isaiah  bdii.  1.  The  description  of  those  worthy  to  dwell  near 
Jehovah  applies  to  the  ideal  Israel,  as  in  Isaiah  xxxiii.  15  f.  "  The  psalm  is  a  festal 
song,  designed  to  be  sung  at  a  feast,  at  which  all  Israel  appears,  in  the  temple.  And 
it  is  a  song  of  praise.  The  Church  praises  its  Gt>d  as  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world.*' 
The  psalm  in  Hab.  iiL,  which  might  just  as  well  stand  in  the  Psalter,  is  in  a  similar 
Btrain,  beginning  with  prayer  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Messianic  judgment, 
deseribing  the  appearance  of  God  for  judgment,  next  complaint,  lastly,  praise  of 
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Qod.  An  analysis  of  Psalm  Ixxvi.  yields  similar  results — conquest  over  the  heathen 
(vers.  B,  5),  a  challenge  to  Israel  to  praise  God  and  to  the  heathen  to  do  Him 
h  mage.** 

We  are  at  the  end  of  our  inquiry.  Let  us  look  backwards.  Whereas  tiie 
Messianic  references  threatened  to  vanish  under  our  hands  when  we  studied  the 
psalms  under  the  heading  '  Prophecy  and  Fulfilment,'  on  our  mode  of  inquiry  the 
Psalm-book  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  them.  The  devout  feeling  expressed  in  the 
Psalms  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  hope  of  God*s  future  kingdom,  and  is  only 
to  be  understood  in  its  peculisur  character  when  this  is  considered.  But  this  state  of 
the  case  is  of  decisive  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  post-Exilic  [nety. 
The  continuance  of  the  Messianic  hope  in  the  centuries  between  the  Bestoration  and 
the  time  of  apocalyptic  literature  may  also  be  confirmed  by  the  later  portions  of  the 
prophetic  canon.  And  these  make  it  dear  that  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  a  literary, 
theoretical  interest  of  individual  believers,  who  had  nourished  their  faith  on  the 
predictions  of  the  old  prophets.  But  from  the  importance  belonging  to  the  Messianic 
hope  in  the  songs  of  the  hymnary  of  the  Church,  it  appears  that  it  was  the  rulii^ 
idea  of  the  Church's  faith,  which  drew  from  it  world-conquering  power,  and  rose 
triumphant  above  the  doubt  which  would  have  assailed  that  faith  on  a  sober  view  ol 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  its  social  conditions." 

**  On  three  sides  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church  rises  above  all  the  intellectual 
and  religious  possessions  of  the  heathen  peoples,  and  prepares  the  way  specifically 
for  Christianity.  First,  in  the  conviction  that  the  God  of  the  Church  is  the  only 
God  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  things.  Secondly,  in  this,  that  it  is  futh  in  a 
moral  law  absolutely  binding  on  men,  and  made  known  to  Israel  by  a  historical 
revelation  of  this  its  God,  that  it  might  obtain  hfe.  Thirdly,  by  the  hope  of  a 
kingdom  of  this  God,  to  which  all  men  are  called,  and  in  which  everything  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  will  be  found  in  harmony  with  God's  will.  This  third  is  the 
greatest  of  the  three,  and  sustains  the  other  two." 

'*  Even  conisdered  purely  as  an  intellectual  idea,  the  Messianic  hope  rei^resents 
*  possession,  beside  which  the  heathen  nations— the  nations  of  culture  and  universil 
power — had  nothing  to  place  even  approximately  equal.  In  it  the  idea  emerged  that 
there  is  a  history  of  humanity  in  which  the  several  peoples  figure  as  members,  and 
that  the  growth  of  the  several  nations  represents  a  process  with  ethical  aims.  It 
leads  on,  in  a  kingdom  of  eternal  peace,  to  a  kingdom  of  the  good  and  the  vanquishing 
of  evil.  Nay,  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  and  on  earth  which  is  not  affected  by  tiie 
final  judgment.  It  creates  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  a  glorified  and  transfonned 
Holy  Land,  a  glorified  Israel.  Even  Nature  serves  ethical  aims.  Thus  the  Messianic 
hope  represents  the  grand  idea  of  a  process  perfective  of  creation,  and  it  contains  a 
theodicy.  At  the  *  end  of  the  days '  God  will  transform  the  world  which  He  created 
in  the  *  beginning'  into  a  place  in  which  His  holy-  and  gracious  will  shall 
eternally  rule." 

**  That  a  certain  likeness  exists  between  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Jewish  Cburoh 
and  the  idea  of  a  golden  age  in  classical  authors  has  long  been  felt.  But  what 
unlikeness  I  On  a  careful  comparison  the  utter  contrast  between  the  unbroken 
religious  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  philosophical  speculations  springing  up 
on  the  soil  of  a  dissolving  religious  faith  comes  plainly  out.  Here  a  religious  aim 
that  strengthens  faith  and  enhances  moral  strength,  there  a  treasure  irrecoverably 
lost  through  the  progress  of  mankind.  Here  the  optimism  of  world-conquering 
faith,  there  the  pessimistic  resignation  which  springs  from  faith  in  decline.  Here 
the  reUgion  of  the  future,  there  the  religion  of  the  grave.    Thus,  regarded  even  hom 
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tfie  stADJIpoini  of  the  history  of  religion,  the  Messianio  hope  of  the  Church  signifie 
tfi  A06  9igno  vincet.** 

My  EiNaDox  I8  not  of  this  Wobld.  By  Dr.  von  Buchrugkeb,  Munich 
(Neue  Kirchl,  ZeiUchr,,  1808,  No.  1). — Christianity  resembles  tiie  Boman  Empire 
in  one  respect,  namely,  in  its  aim  at  universal  power,  its  intolerance  of  all  rivals — 
differing  from  it  as  completely  in  the  nature  of  its  rule  and  the  methods  it  uses. 
The  first  three  oenturies  tell  the  story  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
worldly  and  the  spiritual,  the  issue  of  which  was  the  victory  of  Constantine.  Christ 
is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  formed  the  conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  empire, 
spiritual  lUike  in  its  means  and  ends.  His  own  followers  have  not  yet  risen  to  the 
greatness  of  His  idea.  "The  kingdom  of  Christ  has  no  other  end  than  the  sole 
supremacy  of  the  truth;  and  the  truth  is  bound 'to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 
supernatural  world,  from  whieh  He  came  into  this  world  and  into  which  He  returned 
from  this  world,  in  order  finally  to  wed  both  together.  The  supernatural,  the  super- 
human, is  the  secret  of  our  strength.  If  we  disparage  this,  or  get  rid  of  it,  the 
strength  of  Christianity  is  gone/'  The  writer  then  reviews  the  different  stages  in 
the  growth  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  different  conceptions  formed  by  Christian 
writers  of  its  nature. 

Christianity  had,  first  of  all,  to  reckon  with  Greek  philosophy,  the  noblest 
product  of  human  thought  and  effort.  Platonismj  Neo-Platonism,  and  Stoicism 
represented  the  high  water-mark  of  heathen  morals  and  religion.  The  variegated 
system  of  Gnosticism  was  an  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  Greek  ideas 
and  Oriental  speculations.  No  doubt  there  were  nobler  spirits  among  the  Gnostics ; 
but  the  system  as  a  whole  soon  fell  very  low.  Its  most  conspicuous  influence  was 
on  Christian  writers  like  Clement  and  Origen,  in  whom  the  intellectual  element 
predominated.  \  Their  tendency  was  to  make  Cl^stianity  a  philosophy.  **  If  we 
do  not  say  directly  with  Hamack  that  for  them  Christ  is  nothing  but  a  Teacher, 
still,  in  the  Christianity  of  Origen,  faith  in  the  historical  Christ  forms  the  preparation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Logos.  In  his  Commentary  on  John,  he  distinguishes 
the  crucified  Christ  as  the  Christ  of  faith  from  the  Christ  dwelling  in  us  as  the  Christ 
of  the  perfect.  He  acknowledges  a  historical  revelation,  which  advances  through 
different  sta^  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  ends  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  acknowledges  a  redemption  by  Christ,  and  especially  the  redeeming 
power  of  His  death,  which  is  a  ransom  to  Satan  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  confers 
on  (^irist  a  mediatorial  position ;  but  all  saving  acts  and  achievements  of  the  Logos 
in  the  flesh,  which  the  beginner  in  Christianity  has  to  accept,  in  the  last  resort  only 
remove  out  of  the  way  hindrances  opposing  the  pure  and  perfect  working  of  the 
Logos,  niis  latter  consists  in  this,  that  He  reveals  Himself  to  the  perfect,  who  no 
longer  walk  in  the  flesh,  as  He  who  was  from  the  beginning  with  the  Father.  Only 
the  perfect  man  apprehends  the  most  glorious  aspect  of  His  work ;  therefore  he  is 
to  be  envied  who  no  longer  needs  the  Son  as  Physician,  Shepherd,  and  Bedeemer." 
Thus,  faith  is  a  lower,  knowledge  a  higher  stage  of  Christianity. 

It  was  Athanasius,  mainly,  who  rescued  Christianity  from  the  peril  of  intelleo* 
toiliBm.  His  Christology  and  theology  are  penetrated  with  the  thought  of  redemp- 
tbn.  The  writer  quotes  with  approval  the  following  from  Hamack's  Dogmmg0^ 
9ckiekU :  "  The  importance  of  Athanasius  lies,  not  in  the  way  in  which  he  defended 
the  faith  philosophically,  but  in  the  victorious  steadfastness  of  faith  itself.  .  •  .  » 
Ale  whole  faith,  everything  for  which  Athanasius  pledged  his  life,  is  described  in  the 
one  sentence :  Ood  Hinuelf  Juu  entered  into  humanity.  The  theology  and  Christology 
Of  Atbanashis  are  rooted  in  the  thought  of  redemption ;  no  secondary  ends  influexid^ 
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him.  •  •  •  •  Heathenism  and  Judaism  did  not  bring  men  into  fetHowsfaip^rilib 
God,  which  is  the  essential  point.  Christ  could  not  have  brought  us  this  gift  if  He 
Himself  had  only  possessed  it. as  a  gift  96cundAMn  participaHonem  ;  lot  then  He  hsd 
only  had  as  much  as  He  Himself  needed,  and  could  not  give  what  was  not  His  own. 
Thus  must  Christ  bepf  the  nature  of  God,  and  (me  with  us."  The  idea  of  the  Logos 
was  replaced  by  the  Son.    Redemption,  not  merely  revelation,  is  Christ*s  work. 

Augustine  was  the  first  to  discern  and  depict  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
entire  history  of  the  world  in  his  masterpiece,  De  Civitate  Dei.  The  conception  is  a 
magnificent  one,  and  is  adequately  worked  out.  Originally  designed  to  meet  tbe 
heathen  objection  that  the  ruin  of  Home  was  due  to  Christianity,  the  work  expanded 
into  a  religious  history  of  the  world.  Augustine  saw  in  history  two  rival  prindplei 
or  powers  contending  for  the  miastery— the  kingdom  of  God,  of  the*  spirit,  of  tratb 
and  light,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world  and  fle^.  Cain  and  Abel  begin  the  oonflieW 
which  has  never  ceased  since.  *'  One  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  tiie  re^num  Dei 
is  too  narrowly  conceived  as  eivitas  Dei,  and  so  is  identified  with  the  Church,  but  any 
mingling  of  God*s  kingdom  with  the  world  has  no  support  in  Augustine.  The  value 
of  the  earthly  State  is  not  overlooked,  its  benefits  are  real  gifts  of  God ;  and  from  the 
temporal  peace,  which  the  earthly  State  secures,  the  Divine  State  draws  help  for  its 
higher  ends.  But  those  benefits  are  still  only  relative ;  if  they  are  sought  to  the  loss 
of  the  absolute  ones,  new  evils  must  follow  and  the  old  ones  be  aggravated.  More- 
over, in  it  the  enmity  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit  abides,  so  that  the  path  of  the  Church 
lies  ever  between  the  persecutions  of  the  world  and  the  consolations  of  God.  Bui 
whereas  the  world  perishes  with  its  glory  and  pleasure,  the  Divine  State  ensures  its 
future  glory  by  its  present  humiliation.  Its  essential  good  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  it,  for  it  is  '  peace  in  eternal  life  and  eternal  life  in  peace.'  Its  King  and  Lord 
is  Christ.*'  *'  Augustine  is  the  mighty  interpreter  of  the  entire  previous  devdopment, 
inwardly  and  outwardly.  The  fall  of  Bome  lies  before  our  eyes — and  what  brought  il 
about  was  its  idolatry  and  moral  corruption,  the  nature  of  the  world-kingdom,  which 
was  revealed  first  in  the  Assyrian  and  then  in  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  posttm 
impulse  was  the  Idngdom  of  the  eternal  King,  Christ — ^the  coming  of  the  spiritual, 
supernatural  world  into  the  sinful,  decaying  world  of  visibiUty,  a  supernatural  worid 
which  thus  shows  its  superior  reality." 

Both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Middle  Ages  lay  in  their  effort  to 
justify  Christian  doctrine  to  the  reason.  '*  If  Christian  faith  and  life  could  have  been 
preserved  by  a  scientific  proof  of  correct  doctrine,  mediaeval  scholasticism  would  have 
done  it.  The  security  of  the  supernatural  in  theology  for  all  time  would  have  been 
the  fit  reward  for  the  immense  expenditure  of  learning  and  constructive  skill,  of  fores 
of  character  and  courage,  which  corresponded  with  the  chivalrous  Bpini  and  archi- 
tectural genius  of  the  age."  But  ihe  intellectual  tendency  was  too  exclusive  and 
one-sided,  and  provoked  protest  and  reaction.  *'  Dogma  was  accepted  as  settled, 
method  was  everything."  The  effort  was  not  to  show  that  Christian  doctrine  met 
the  needs  of  the  soul,  or  was  contained  in  Scripture,  but  that  it  satisfied  the  reason. 
Mere  delight  in  thought  and  speculation,  not  any  practical  end,  was  the  motive. 
In  consequence,  orthodox  Rationalism  was  met  by  the  sceptical  Rationalism  of 
an  Abelard  and  Roger  Bacon.  Renter,  in  his  History  of  Religioue  Illuminiem  ta 
the  Middle  Ages^  says :  *'  To  preserve  ^e  faith  of  the  Church  in  revelation  was 
the  task  which  this  theology  had  set  itself.  But  the  manner  of  the  defence 
imperilled  the  cause.  Scholastic  apologetics,  while  seeking  to  get  rid  ol  sH 
Rationalism,  was  itself  moved  by  Rationalistic  tendencies.  The  very  attempt  to 
discover  all  possible  arguments  which  seemed  adapted  to  render  supernatural  dogma 
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More  aeeepiable,  led  to  the  founding  of  k  natural  theology ^  which  tended  to  weaken 
Ibe  sapernatund. ....  The  cardinal  questiong  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  faith,  of 
reason  to  revelation,  received  adbwers  of  doubtful  import." 

The  essay  proceeds :  *'  The  religious  ideal  of  Rationalism  is  and  remains  natural 
reKgion.  So  we  see  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  Deists  of  England,  in  the  Enoyclo- 
piediattf  of  France,  in  Bousseau,  Basedow,  and  the  entire  theology  of  Bationalism. 
Rousseau  says  this  in  the  most  original  way.  True  culture  consists  in  return  to 
notore ;  to  nature  must  religion  also  return.  Deism  is  the  creed  of  the  Philistine  of 
modem  culture.  The  man  of  high  culture  tries  to  give  it  an  air  of  poetry  and  feeling 
by  pantheistic  modifications.  But  here  the  incarnate  Redeemer  always  remains  the 
stone  of  offence.** 

The  writer  holds  that  nothing  less  than  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  is  at 
stake  in  the  conflict  with  Ritschlian   teaching,  which  he  regards  as  the  newest 
fashion  in    Christian    and   religious  Rationalism.     His  lengthy   account  is  worth 
quoting,  as  the  view  of  a  Lutheran  divine  of  ability  and  influence.    '*  It  tcJces  as  its 
prinuury  task  the  work  of  carrying  out  consistently  the  long-demanded  and  partially- 
attempted  severance  of  philosophy  and  theology.    The  infusion  of  Gnostic  elements 
mto  Christianity,  which  took  place  so  early,  must  be  got  rid  of  in  every  form.    It 
has  also,  as  its  advocates  maintain,  brought  to  an  end   the  illusion  of  a  natural 
religion,  derived  saving  truth  from  the  revelation  of  Holy  Writ  alone,  and  so  given 
Christianity,  in  all  its  utterances,  the  right  expression.    From  this  standpoint,  then, 
the  kinjgdom  of  God  is  set  up  as  the  dominant  idea ;  everything  tends  to  this,  by 
this  everything  that  precedes  is  understood.    The  kingdom  of  God  is  God's  highest 
end,  the  goal  of  all  revelation.    But  in  what,  then,  does  it  really  consist  ?    It  is  to 
be  viewed  as  the  union  of  all  men  without  distinction  of  national  peculiarities,  in 
which  the  entire  life  and  all  action  of  individuals  spring  from  the  motive'  of  love  ;  in 
which  the  manifold  suffering  of  life  is  regarded  as  a  discipline  of  character ;  in  which, 
finally,  earthly  calling  is  exercised  as  rule  over  nature  for  the  preserving,  ordering, 
and  improving  even  of  the  physical  side  of  existence.    We  see  that  there  is  no  trace 
here  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  supernatural,  unless  the  supernatural  is  the  same  as 
morality.    It  is  a  kingdom  in  the  world  and  for  the  world,  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
but  the  predicate  '  not  of  this  world  *  does  not  belong  to  it.    Consequently  it  has 
no  eschatological  issue.    What,  then,  is  meant  by  rule  over  nature?     We  shall 
understand  this  by  calling  to  our  help  the  idea  of  religion.    Man  as  a  spiritual 
being  daims  to  be  worth  more  than  the  entire  system  of  nature,  and  yet  feels  himself, 
as  a  part  of  nature,  to  be  subject  to  nature  and  fettered  by  it.    Religion  is  the  effort, 
by  the  support  of  higher  powers,  to  become  master  of  the  hindrances  of  this  life. 
In  this  conflict  man  betakes  himself  to  the  spiritual  Author  of  spirit  and  nature, 
and  the  Controller  of  its  system.    In  lordship  over  the  world  the  Christian  finds  his 
blessedness.    But  how  does  he  arrive  at  this  lofty  feeling  and  the  motive  of  love  ? 
Through  Christ ;  this  is  certain,  else  the  Christian  character  of  the  system  would  be 
altogether  gone.    But  who  is  Christ  ?    And  what  about  sin  ?    By  sin  rule  over  the 
world  \&  fettered ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst  evil  that  can  stir  man's  heart,  and  that  is 
aocompaniel  by  terrors  of  conscience.    We  must  get  rid  of  the  prejudice  that  a  state 
of  righteousness — a  juaUUa  originalit — ^preceded  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  ; 
original  sin  is  out  of  the  queSstion.    The  nature  of  sin  is  ignorance,  which  needs  no 
expiation.    The  simple  Christian,  indeed,  here  is  told  of  reconciliation  and  justifi- 
catum ;  but  any  satisfaction  of  a  Mediator  is  not  to  be  thought  of.    The  thought  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  strong  enough  to  counteract  everything  that  opposes.    God 
forgives  because  tde  establishing  of  this  kingdom  is  His  end,  and  for  this  forgiveness 
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i8  necessary.  "For  this  end  the  love  of  God  is  made  the  starting-point  of  the  vhobi* 
and  every  further  definition  is  made  dependent  thereon.  But  what,  tiien,  about 
reconciliation  and  justification?  These  belong  to  the  Ghnroh — ^they  oome  to  tiie 
individual  so  for  as  he  is  included  in  it.  About  the  justification  of  the  individual,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  obtained  in  the  Church  when,  by  its  ministry^ 
folth  in  Christ  and  trust  in  God  the  Father  are  awakened  in  him.  How  this  efied  is 
brought  about  is  hidden  from  all  observation,  as  with  the  growth  of  moral  life 
generally. 

*'  But  Christ— He  is  yet  the  Son  of  God  if  He  and  God  the  Father  are  thus  placed 
side  by  side.  Bitschl  starts  from  the  Melancthon  saying:  To  know  Christ  is  to 
know  His  benefits.  But  in  what  do  these  benefits  consist  ?  After  the  above  definitkn 
of  sin  we  shall  not  expect  anything  superhqman.  The  '  Godhead '  of  Christ  is  not 
denied,  but  this  predicate  embraces  only  the  two  elements  of  the  perfect  Bevealer 
and  the  revealed  Pattern  of  the  Buler  of  the  world.  Eternal  life  b  preserving  tiie 
personal  end  of  man.  In  it  man  is  inspired  with  the  thought  that  the  whole  world 
does  not  equal  his  personal  value,  and  that  in  moral  rule  over  it  he  fulfils  his  destiny. 
This  religious  destiny  of  the  members  of  the  Church  is  not  merely  prefigured  by 
Christ,  but  also  founded  in  order  to  continuous  power  of  imitation.  This  is  their 
redemption.  As  Head  and  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  eternally  the  object 
of  God's  love,  Christ  is  also  eternally  the  object  of  God*s  love,  and  so  for  pre-existent; 
otherwise  not.  So  for,  therefore,  one  may  speak  of  a  Godhead  of  Christ ;  for  really 
the  doctrine  on  this  subject  first  arose  within  the  Church,  and  expresses  a  judgm^ 
of  worth,  not  of  existence  (Werturiheil  not  Seinturtheil),  which  distinction  is  an 
invention  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  adopted  by  this  theology.  But  in  this  way  it 
mixes  itself  up  with  philosophy,  from  which  it  departs  in  estimating  substances 
despite  its  utter  renunciation  of  philosophy,  and  comes  to  a  conclusion  which  is  truly 
pitiable.  For  in  order  to  give  greater  scope  to  preaching  and  higher  teaching  it  has 
abolished  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and  in  connection  therewith  everything  supematond 
which  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  earliest  opponents  as  metaphysics.  What  cannot  be 
experienced  does  not  exist.  So  we  have  at  last  not  merely  a  purely  natural  treatmeot 
of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  a  purely  earthly  kingdom  of  God.  Man  comes  into 
account  before  and  after  he  has  come  under  God's  influence  in  Christ  only  in  his 
attitude  to  the  world,  and* so  only  in  his  distinction  as  ego  and  nature.  As  there  k 
nothing  to  be  appropriated  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  there  is  no  order  of  salvation 
outside  iof  natural  process  of  thought.  Before  he  comes  under  Gk)d's  influence  he  is 
subject  to  the  hindrances  which  the  world  presents  to  him  through  his  conneetioa 
with  nature ;  after  this  he  is  enabled  to  confidently  defy  these  hindrances  or  endiirs 
them  patiently  by  llie  elevating  thought  that  the  whole  world  does  not  equal  the 
worth  of  his  ego.  This  is  the  ground-thought  of  Christianity.  The  supernatural  is 
identified  with  the  moral ;  between  the  natural  world  and  the  supernatural  stands  tiie 
world  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  %b  the  truly  real  world  which  has  driven  out  tha 
BupematuraL  Decades  ago  Dr.  Schenkel  came  to  the  same  result,  finding  the  specific 
novelty  of  the  Christian  message  in  this— that  the  Father  in  heaven  makes  His  sun  to 
iise  on  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

Luther's  Opimion  about  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  By  Dr.  W.  Walteer, 
Cuxhaven  (Theol  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1898,  No.  8).—**  It  was  in  defence  of  the  possession 
of  faith  that  Luther  refused  to  reckon  the  Epistle  of  James  '  among  the  really  leading 
writings  of  the  Bible.'  Every  one  in  his  day  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  this 
epistle.  Law,  laith,  works,  justification  were  understood  in  James  as  in  PaoL 
Bomish  opponents  used  James,  thus  wrongly  understood,  against  Paul.    And  yet 
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wfaai  Paul  taught,  was  Luther*8  own  experience,  his  possession  as  a  Christian,  So  he 
was  forced  to  reject  the  ostensible  James. 

"  But  it  is  noteworthy  how  on  one  side  he  seeks  to  support  his  judgment  on  this 
epistle — as  if  he  were  not  quite  sure  of  his  cause — by  reasons  not  taken  from  its 
contente,  alluding  therefore  to  the  fact  that  it  we»  *  rejected  by  the  ancients/  and  on 
the  other  how  he  never  ventures  to  utter  in  public  and  completely  his  inner  thought 
about  it.  In  publishing  his  New  Testament  he  is  certainly  not  silent  as  to  the 
difEerenoe  in  his  view  between  James  and  Paul — ^how  else  could  he  guard  against  an 
abuse  of  Jameses  epistle? — ^but  he  begins  by  saying,  'although  the  epistle  was 
rejected  by  the  ancients,  he  yet  praises  it  and  thinks  it  good,*  and  believes  there  are 
•  many  good  sayings  *  in  it.  And  later,  in  the  prefaces  to  his  New  Testament,  he  let 
slip  the  passage  which  calls  the  epistle  '  an  epistle  of  straw  *  in  comparison  with 
other  New  Testament  books.  Also,  from  time  to  time  he  utters  brief  sayings  to  the 
effect  that  the  epistle  is  '  not  quite  in  accord  with  pure  doctrine.*  Nay,  before  his 
own  students  he  says  openly,  *  Male  condudit  Jacobus,  quod  nunc  demum  (Abraham) 

justificatus  sit  post  istam  obedientium Non  sequitur,  ut  Jacobus  delirat : 

Igitur  fructus  justificant Facessant  itaque  e  medio  adversarii  cum  suo 

Jaoobo,  quern  toties  nobis  objiciunt  (Erlanger  Ausg.).'  Yet  such  sayings  are  so  rare, 
and,  so  to  speak,  occasional,  that  the  possibility  is  not  precluded  that  the  Beformer 
did  not  retain  his  unfavourable  opinion  to  the  end. 

'*  But  another  fact  quite  certainly  teaches  us  better.  And,  since  it  has  not  been 
referred  to  in  recent  works  about  Luther*8  attitude  to  the  Bible,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  recaU  it. 

^  Luther*s  son,  Paul,  possessed  a  copy  of  the  German  New  Testament,  printed  in 
1530,  by  Hans  Lufit,  at  Wittemberg.  This  book  the  Beformer  must  have  used 
diligently,  for  he  marked  it  with  many  marginal  notes.  These  notes  were  copied  in 
1578  by  some  one  in  Dresden,  and  Dr.  Paulus  Luther  attested,  in  his  own  writing, 
that  they  came  from  the  hand  of  his  father,  and  that  he  still  had  in  his  possession 
the  copy  in  question.  What  has  become  of  this  copy  is  now  unknown.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  be  found  again.  But  the  copy  of  the  annotations  was  printed  in 
1781  by  G.  G.  Bichter,  under  the  title  '  Des  hocherleuchteten  Mannes  Gottes  D. 
Martini  Lutiieri  Licht  in  Licht,*'  &c.  Walch  reprinted  these  notes  in  VoL  IX.  of 
his  edition  of  Luther's  works,  translated  into  German.  The  importance  of  the 
notes  in  question  consists  in  this,  that  the  Beformer  here  gives  full  expression  to  his 
views  on  the  Epistle  of  James.  We  give  a  few  samples.  On  i.  6.  (But  let  him  ask 
in  faith)  it  is  said,  *This  is  the  only  and  best  passage  in  the  whole  epistle*; 
and  on  v.  10  (The  prayer  of  the  righteous  fban  availeth  much ):  *  This  is  one  of  the 
best  sayings  in  the  whole  book,  especially  the  example  of  Elijah  praying.'  On  i.  21 
(which  is  planted  in  you) :  '  Thus  others  planted  it,  not  James.*  On  i.  25  (but  he 
(hat  looks  into  Uie  perfect  law) :  '  Behold,  he  teaches  nothing  of  faith,  but  only  of 
simple  law.'  On  ii.  2  (there  come  into  your  assembly  *) :  *  Why  should  this  wrong 
be  done  to  show  outward  honour  to  a  tyrant  ?  *  On  ii.  12 :  *  Oh,  what  a  chaos  I '  On 
ii.  19  (that  there  is  one  God) :  '  And  not  much  of  Christ.'  On  ii.  21  (was  not 
Abraham  by  works) :  '  Where  is  this  written  ? '  On  ii.  24  (that  man  is  justified  by 
works) :  '  This  is  wrong.'  On  ii.  25 :  « Heb.  xi.  speaks  differently.'  On  ii  20  (as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead) :  '  A  beautiful  parable — attend,  O  freedom) ;  (so 
ilso  ftiith  without  works) :  ^  So  are  works  dead  without  faith.'  On  ill.  1  (let  not 
«very  one  attempt) :  '  0  that  thou  hadst  observed  it  I'  On  iii.  18  (in  gentleness  and 
wisdom) :  •  Not  in  faith.' 

^No  wonder  that  Bichter  did  not  venture  to  publish  these  notes  without  notes 
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to  excnse  them,  and  that  Walch  openly  aays :  *  Lather  uses  sneh  expresnons  (of  the 
EpisUe  of  James)  as  are  inconsistent  with  their  Divine  position,  and  are  therelon 
sospidous.' 

''  But  we  have  to  lace  the  question,  why  Lnther  cherished  in  his  heart,  so  to  speak, 
sach  sharp  opinions  about  the  epistie.  So  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  do  it  in  order  to 
goard  the  central  doctrine  of  H<^y  Scripture,  jostificatioD  by  faith  alone,  againrt 
attacks,  he  did  not  spare  James  in  public.  But,  as  the  notes  show,  much  which  he 
had  to  object  to  him  he  kept  to  himself.  We  can  only  explain  this  Jby  his  principle 
of  most  strictly  avoiding  giving  offenee,  and  by  the  fear  that  his  opinion  about  the 
epistie  might  periiaps  be  wrong ;  he  might  rob  others  of  good,  if  he  destroyed  aU 
their  respect  for  this  Biblical  book.  *  Although  it  was  rejected  by  the  socieok,' 
he  begins  his  preface  to  it  in  1522.  That  the  ancients  only,  but  not  the  Church  of 
the  following  eentories,  rejected  the  epistle,  perhaps  compelled  him  not  to  give  up  all 
doubt  of  his  opinion  about  it,  and  even  that  which  he  was.  compelled  to  say  agaiosl 
it,  not  to  publish  without  the  remark,  *  without  injury  to  any  one,*  and  *I  will 
forbid  no  one  taking  and  using  it  as  he  pleases.'  *' 

Thb  Inspiration  Question.  By  Dr.  B.  Kt7BBL,T&BiNOEN  {New  /d/iii. /. 
DeutscJie  T?ieol,y  1898,  No.  1).  We  can  only  touch  on  some  isolated  points  in  this 
elaborate  article,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second. 

1.  First,  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  Word  of  God  and  Inspiration 
are  discussed.  God  is  represented  as  speaking  to  men  in  three  ways.  (1)  Directly, 
as  one  man  to  cuiother,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Decalogue.  Here  man  has  simplj  to 
listen  and  reproduce  faithfully.  (2)  In  vision,  when  He  is  seen  in  spirit.  Here  the 
hearer  is  put  into  a  special  state  and  made  capable  of  seeing  and  hearing  Him. 
Paul's  visions  (2  Cor.  xiL  1)  belong  to  this  head.  Heavenly  things,  which  are  b 
themselves  unspeakable,  can  only  be  represented  by  the  earthly  image  oomiBg 
nearest  to  the  Divine  reality.  '*  But  what  man  so  speaks  b  still  God's  Word, 
certainly  in  a  modified  sense  from  the  former  case,  for  it  is  simply  a  copy  of  aa 
actual  Divine  impression ;  and  this  copy,  as  it  is  divinely  caused  in  its  origin,  so  is 
it  always  guided  and  controlled  in  its  shaping  by  God's  influence.  Were  it  not  so, 
it  would  be  frau9  for  the  prophets  to  say,  God  speaks.  But  this  Divine  Word  has 
still  kept  the  form  in  which  it  appears ;  else  God  could  not  speak  through  Isaiah  io 
Isaiah's  style,"  &c.  **  The  content,  that  which  is  spoken,  is  spoken  by  God ;  only 
the  echo,  in  which  it  is  repeated,  the  form  of  the  human  reproduction,  is  humsn." 
Examples  are  frequent  in  the  prophets,  **the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,"  "the 
Lord  showed  me.'*  (3)  Most  frequently  the  Word  of  God  means,  not  what  God 
Himself  said  directly,  but  what  a  man*sald  in  His  name  and  authority. 

Inspiration  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  of  God's  Spirit  to  special  revelation. 
In  every  Divine  manifestation  the  Spirit  acts  on  the  entire  man.  If  we  consider  the 
understanding  alone,  feeling  and  will  must  not  be  forgotten.  Two  modes  of  the 
Spirit's  working  are  distinguished,  one  in  which  He  seizes  the  prophet  with  over- 
whelming force,  the  second  in  which  He  simply  abides  in  the  man  as  an  inner  force 
whose  intellectual  result  is  illumination.  The  latter  term  is  oertamly  not  directly 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  suggested  by  such  ex^Hressicms  as  tiie  "  li^t'*  of 
God,  **  knowledge  of  the  Lord,*'  Ac.  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the 
ordinary  enlightenment  of  believers  and  that  of  a  prophet  ?  However  difficult  it  may 
be  to  put  the  difference  into  words,  there  is  one.  No  Old  Testament  b^ever  would 
have  dreamt  of  comparing  any  inspiration  of  his  own  witii  the  prophetic  ^  In  Deui 
xviii.  18,  Ac.,  God  puts  the  words  into  the  prophet's  mouUi )  the  latter  speaks  ^t 
God  makes  him  speak.    The  relation  is  that  of  a  king  to  a  herald.'*    Anothor-mods 
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ii  represented  by  the  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar,  Isa.  1.  4.  "  The  perfect  teacher 
is  he  who  gives  a  scholar  not  merely  facts,  but  his  own  spirit.  According  to  2  Sam. 
zxiii.  2,  Qod*s  Spirit  speaks  *  in  me  *  and  '  through  me.'  According  to  Zech.  vii.  12, 
Jehovah  sent  His  Word  through  the  prophets  by  His  Spirit.  The  Word  of  Jehovah  is 
on  the  tongue  of  the  prophet  because  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rests  on  hiiii  (Icfik.  IxL  1, 
cL  zi.  2)  as  a  gift  and  eontroUing  power.  This  ^  on  me  *  shows  the  same  preponderance 
of  the  Divine  principle,  only  in  calmer  form,  as  the  descriptions  of  the  beginning  of  in- 
spiraticnL.    The  Spirit  or  the  hand  of  the  Lord  comes  upon  the  prophet,  clothes  him,"  dbo. 

The  next  step  is  the  transfer  of  the  phrase  **  Word  of  God  **  from  single  say- 
ings to  a  body  of  such  sayings,  of  which  we  have  frequent  examples  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prophetic  books,  Isa.  i.  1,  ii.  2 ;  Joel  i.  1,  &c.  We  see  this  process  of  extension 
at  work  in  Jer.  xxx.  2,  and  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6,  8,  11.  Here  we  see  prophetic  discourses 
in  written  form  called  by  this  name.  **  Book  of  the  Lord "  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  16  is 
explained  by  many  as  **  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.'*  Passages  like  Ps.  xl.  7 
and  cxix.  seem  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  book  of  the  law  as  Divine. 
Jer.  xxxL  81  ff .  in  speaking  of  a  law  written  on  the  heart  by  God  implies  that  the  old 
covenant  was  written  by  God.  The  Hexateuch  speaks  often  of  the  covenant  and 
law  of  Jehovah  as  written,  Exod.  xxiv.  4  ff. ;  Deut.  xxviii.  58,  61.  The  Decalogue  was 
specially  distinguished  as  written  on  tables  of  stone  by  the  Lord  Himself.  In 
Isa.  ii.  8  and  xlii.  4,  the  "  Word  of  Gt>d  '*  is  used  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  '*  a 
Divine  law,  a  complete  expression  of  the  counsel  or  will  of  €k>d  *' ;  here  the  question 
of  oral  or  writt^  is  ii^different.  "  Word  of  God  is  here  God's  revelation,  such  as  is 
announced  to  men  as  God's  declaration  respecting  their  salvation  and  their  duty.  If 
this  is  right,  the  further  step  is  justified' in  the  use  of  '  Word  of  God,*  that  the  entire 
Old  Testament  Word  is  so  called.  At  the  same  time  the  Old  Testament  itself  nowhere 
takes  Uus  step." 

Again,  does  the  Old  Testament  lay  claim  to  infallibility  ?  Of  course,  a  prophet 
must  claim  for  liis  sayings  separately  and  in  collected  form  that  they  are  true.  But 
what  is  meant  by  truth  ?  Not  mere  subjective,  personal  truthfulness  of  speakers  and 
writers.  This,  of  course,  is  included.  And  it  excludes  the  supposition  of  pia  frau9. 
**  Personally,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  accept  as  canonical  in  the  full  sense  a  book 
wliich  in  my  conviction  was  a  mere  intentional  pseudonym ;  that  I  can  only  concede 
a  pia  froAM  in  a  relative  sense  for  a  book  which  I  regard  as  a  part  of  God's  Word, 
which  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole  was  for  Jesus  and  His  Apostles.  In  the  case,  e.g. 
of  Daniel,  since  beyond  question  this  book  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  most 
important  truths  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  I  hold  it  simply  impossible 
to  make  the  whole  (originate  in  fraud  (and  still  more  of  the  Pentateuch) ;  we  must,  at 
least,  leave  genuine  oracles  of  Daniel  as  the  basis  of  the  present  book.**  '*It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  no  single  Old  Testament  writer  claims  for  his  writing  complete 
inerrancy  in  contents,  either  as  to  history  or  doctrine.  And  yet  is  it  all  true  ?  Verily 
hot  all  in  a  qualitative,  not  quantitative,  sense.  The  quantitative  question,  t.e.,  wheUier 
hflie  and  there  Inaccuracies  occur  alongside  the  majority  of  perfectly  accurate  oracles, 
oooors— M^  venia  verbo — ^to  no  Old  Testament  authors.  They  do  not  think  in  this 
pedantic  way.  They  speak  from  the  heart  with  the  feeling :  God's  Spirit  speaks 
through  us,  and  therefore  all  we  say  is  a  word  of  truth ;  i^,,  all  springs  out  of  life, 
hss  life  in  itself,  and  produces  Ufe.  ....  Every  word  reproduces  faithfully  in  matter 
and  form  the  mind  of  the  Divine  revelation ;  it  is  the  true  copy  and  best  instrument 
of  Ood's  will.  The  question,  then,  whether  everything  is  in  protocol  form,  down  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  least  circumstance,  is  idle*  Everything  answers  its  end  in  the 
beet  way.- 
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S.  The  New  Testament  View  of  God*8  Word.  The  ruling  sense  of  the  phraiein 
the  New  Testament  is  the  last  of  the  three  senses  mentioned  above,  «.e.,  indireot 
Divine  speech.  The  phrase  is  applied  frequently  to  the  Old  Testament  written  Word 
in  this  sense,  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other  two  senses.  The  Old 
Testament  Word,  meaning  by  this  either  a  single  utterance  or  the  entire  body  of  Old 
Testament  revelation,  is  treated  as  God's  Word  (see  Matt.  xix.  5 ;  Mark  vii.  18 ;  Matt 
xxii.  48,  L  22 ;  of  the  Old  Testament  generally.  Matt.  xxi.  42,  zxii.  29,  &c. ;  Bom.  iii.  2; 
Heb.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16).  Still  more  emphatic  is  the  way  in  which  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles  confirm  their  teaching  by  the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not,  as  mod^n 
theology  teaches  in  the  first  or  second  line,  prove  the  Divinity  of  their  doctrine  by  ^ 
experience  which  their  hearers  had  of  it,  but  entirely  by  its  agreement  with  the  Old 
Testament.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  it  is  sought  to  escape  the  inference  from 
this  fact.  Kaftan  says  in  those  utterances  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  the  revelayoo 
banded  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  identified  with  these  writings  themselves,  and 
that  is  attributed  to  the  latter  which  belongs  only  to  the  former.  But  this  is  asserted, 
not  proved.  Did  Christ  and  the  Apostles  make  the  distinction  suggested  ?  Tho^e 
is  no  trace  of  this.  But  if  it  were  so,  it  only  proves  what  high  authority  Chrisk 
and  the  Apostles  ascribed  to  the  writings.  These  could  not  have  been  idoitified 
with  revelation,  if  inspiration  and  revelation  had  been  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
We  understand  the  position  of  those  who  siay  that  what  was  true  for  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  is  not  binding  on  us,  but  not  the  position  of  those  who  admit  the  first,  and 
then  try  to  evade  it. 

But  what  do  the  New  Testament  speakers  and  writers  say  about  ^eir  Word  ? 
Do  they  put  it  forward,  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  as  of  Divine  authority 
and  of  Divine  origin  ?  Theologians  like  Kaftan  say  decidedly.  No.  Theologians  like 
KUbel  say,  Yes.  **  Not  merely,  asis  self-evident,  for  Christ's  own  words  (Matt.  v.  21  £), 
but  also  for  those  of  the  Apostles,  must  even  a  higher  degree  of  authority  be  claimed 
than  for  the  Old  Testament  Word,  inasmuch  as  Christ  expressly  ascribes  the  same 
force  to  the  official  teaching  of  His  messengers  as  to  His  own  (Luk^  x.  16),  and  as  the 
New  Testament  idea  of  fulfilment  implies  that  the  fulfilling  revelation  absorbs  the 
fulfilled  one  into  itself  as  the  higher.*' 

Primarily  the  idea,  '*  Word  of  God,*'  describes  the  contents  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching,  the  doctrine  taught.  *'  The  New  Testament  Word  of  God  is  the  new  Torah 
foretold  by  Isaiah,  having  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  for  its  contents."  Word  of 
God  and  Gospel  are  synonymous.  The  mere  spirit  or  intention  of  the  preacher  is 
not  the  chief  thing.  In  Phil,  i.,  Paul  rejoices  that  Christ  is  preached  even  in 
contention.  Any  teaching  out  of  agreement  with  the  Apostles*  is  a  different  Gospel 
—indeed,  no  Gospel  (Gal.  i.  7).  The  doctrines  of  the  Cross  and  the  BesCUrreotion  are 
central.  How  different  this  is  from  the  modern  assertion  that  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
are  unimportant  1  The  Besurrection  was  as  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  the  most 
primitive  Church  as  in  Paul  (Acts  i.  22).  According  to  John,  the  confession  of  Christ 
is  essential  (1  John  iv.  2,  &c.).  (See  also  Heb.  iii.  1,  iv.  14 ;  1  Tim.  iii  16 ;  H^  vi  1.) 
**  What  Apostle  would  have  acknowledged  any  one  who  attacked  these  doctrines  as  a 
teacher  of  God's  Word  ?  "  But  the  phrase  includes  more  than  contents.  The 
Apostles  had  special  authority  as  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  Christ  in  a  special  sense. 
They  wore  trained  by  His  teaching  and  company  to  be  His  authoritative  witnesses 
(John  XV.  27,  xxL  24 ;  1  John  i.  1  fif. ;  Acts  i.  21).  To  the  twelve  Christ  often  gave 
special  instruction  (Acte  i.  8  especially).  Paul  stands  on  the  same  ground.  He  bases 
his  Apostolic  authority  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  he  has  seen  the  Lord ;  and  secondly! 
that  he  has  received  his  Gospel  by  revelation  direct  from  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  zv.  8; 
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Cftl.  i.  12).  While  the  Apostles  do  not  ascribe  a  greater  anthoritj  to  their  written 
than  their  oral  teaching,  they  claim  authority  for  both.  No  Apostle  traces  back  his 
written  testimony  as  such  to  direct  revelation.  Yet  Paul  often  refers  to  Divine 
commands  he  has  received  (1  Ck>r.  viL  6, 12,  25,  xi.  28 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15).  And  again, 
the  Apostles  cover  the  entire  contents  of  their  writings  with  Apostolic  authority  by 
prefixing  their  title  of  Apostles  and  servants  of  God  and  Christ,  where  servants  must 
haVe  an  offidal  meaning.  In  John's  case,  the  allusion  to  his  having  been  an  eye- 
witness, Ac.,  has  the  same  force  (1  John  i.  1  ff.).  What  of  the  claim  of  modem 
"  liberal/'  and  some  positive,  theologians  to  ascribe  primary  dignity  to  Christ's 
teaching  only?  Where  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  any  weurrant  for  such  a 
distinction  ?  Where  do  the  Apostles  suggest  that  their  words  have  authority  only 
so  far  as  they  agree  with  Christ's  ?  **  The  possibility  of  their  words  not  so  agreeing 
could  not  occur  to  the  Apostles ;  it  is  Christ  Himself,  who  speaks  in  and  through 
them.  This  is  unquestionable  fact,  and  we  must  reckon  with  it.  And  as  the  Church- 
member,  so  the  theologian  must  understand  that,  in  the  Apostles'  eyes,  to' reject  their 
word  is  to  reject  Christ."  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  not  Appstolic,  stands  in  a 
different  position.  The  authority  belonging  to  it  is  that  due  to  a  hearer  and  sohohyr 
of  tiie  first  witnesses  (ii.  8). 

**  What  of  the  New  Testament  historical  books  ?  In  John  xxL  24,  the  Church 
or  its  representative  gives  authority  to  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and  in  1  John  i.  ff.,  John 
himself  does  the  same,  if  we  may  regard  the  fir&t  epistle  as  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment  The  o^er  Gospels  do  not  expressly  claim  special  authority,  but  self- 

evidently  Mark's  description  of  the  contents  as  *  gospel '  corresponds  to  the  mind  of 
all  three ;  they  are  at  any  rate  conscious- — which  Luke  emphasizes,  i.  1  ff. — of  giving 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  in  so  far  of  preaching  the 
'  Word  of  God '  as  to  substanee.  Farther,  if  any  ordinary  author  is  inspired  by  the 
subject  he  describes,  it  is  self<evident,  and  the  impression  of  the  writings  confirms, 
that  this  Jesus  they  describe  fills  their,  heart  and  head,  and  guides  their  pen.  Many 
of  Uie  epistles  refer  to  and  so  confirm  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels." 

8.  The  New  Testament  Statements  about  Inspuration.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  Apostles  are  conscious  of  having  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  being  God's  messengers 
as  the  Old  Testament  prophets  were.  Two  questions  then  arise,  (1)  as  to  the  source 
of  their  teaching,  (2)  as  to  the  relation  of  ^e  Divine  and  human  fa^^tors  in  it. 

(1)  As  to  the  Divine-human  source,  we  must  distinguish  between  what  was 
peculiar  to  the  Apostles  and  that  which  they  had  in  common  with  other  Christians, 
only  in  a  higher  degree.  Their  distinctive  character  consisted  in  their  position  as 
the  elect  witnesses  of  revelation,  their  personal  intimacy  with  Christ,  and  their 
commission  to  be  His  witnesses  to  the  world.  All  this  they  shared  with  no  one  else. 
8tich  a  commission  implies  corresponding  qualifications.  After  referring  to  the 
claims  made  to  revelations,  charisms,  and  illumination,  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  the  gifts  of  ordinary  Christians,  Dr.  Ktibel  continues,  "It  rever  occurs  to 
any  of  the  Apostles  to  put  what  they  say  or  write  in  virtue  of  their  Apostolic  com- 
mission on  a  level  with  that  which  other  Christians  know  through  the  Spirit,  or  to 
submit  themselves  and  their  teaching  to-  the  judgment  of  the  Churches ;  the  *  ph^ve 
tU  things '  certainly  is  not  meant  in  this  sense.  Nay,  the  Apostles  know  that  the 
ilhunination  of  Christians  is  due  to  their  word  (Eph.  iii.  9).  The  Apostles  stand 
before  the  Churches  with  the  consciousness  of  pneumatic  superiority,  of  being  the 
depositaries  of  that  Word  of  God  to  which  the  Churches  must  submit."  **The 
Apostles  differ  from  other  Christian  teachers,  not  in  the  special  way  in  which  revela- 
tion comes  to  them,  and  the  Spirit  lives  and  works  in  them ;  but  the  specific  and 
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peculiar  element  in  them  is  the  endowment  of  the  Spirit  by  which  all  the  elemcnb 
meet  in  them,  which  make  men  Christie  official  representatives  to  the  whole  worM." 

(2)  The  Relation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  Human  Activity.  The  ^nritii 
represented  as  distinct  from  the  spirit  of  the  man.  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Hdy 
Ghost  and  to  us."  The  Spirit  speaks  to,  in,  through  &em.  And  yet  as  the  teadung 
is  inward,  the  Spirit  is  viewed  as  a  gift  or  power  dwelling  in  the  man.  The  mm 
possesses  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spbit  possesses  the  man.  We  read  of  **  speaking  in  the 
Spirit  '*  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  **  speaking  through  the  Spirit "  (Acts  ti.  ^).  In  2  Peter  i  9 
the  prophets  speak,  and  yet  are  borne  along  by  the  Spirit.  If  '^  spirits  of  thd 
prophets,"  which  are  "  subject  to  the  prophets,"  mean  those  of  the  inspired  persom, 
as  seems  natural,  this  implies  a  command  of  the  Spirit  by  the  inspired.  **  But  if  t 
living,  nay,  organic  unify  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  with  man*8  is  to  be  admitted,  other 
passages  show  Uiat  the  inspired  can  and  must  distinguish  that  which  he  knows  and 
says  of  himself  from  that  which  he  possesses  only  as  received.  His  moral  and 
religious  consciousness  is  never  identical  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  him." 

(8)  The  inspiration  of  persons  leads  on  to  the  inspiration  of  their  word.  "The 
word,  which  is  the  product  of  the  relation  between  God*s  Spirit  and  man's  sforit,  ii 
self -evidently  a  product  of  the  Spirit,  has  in  it  the  Spirit  and  His  power ;  'and  so  the 
words  themselves  are  inspired  (cf.  Matt.  x.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  8) "  &c.  "  It  is  dear  as 
sunlight  that,  as  matter  of  fact  for  the  Apostles  and  for  us,  the  Divine  Word  of  the 
Old  Testament  revelation — and  for  us  just  as  much  that  of  New  Testament  revelation 
— Is  found,  as  a  whole,  nowhere  but  in  Holy  Scripture.  Certain  as  it  is  that  in  tiie 
times  of  ihe  Old  and  New  Testament  revelation  it^f  the  oral  was  co-ordinate  with 
the  written  word,  it  is  equally  certain  that  for  us  of  later  days  it  is  pure  folly  to  pot 
«ny  professed  revelation  on  tiie  same  levd  as  the  '  inspired  Scripture.*  In  so  far  the 
latter  is  absolutely  specific  and  unique." 

(4)  *'  As  the  Word  of  God  is  of  pneumatic  origin  and  character,  so  (Hieumatte 
efficacy  belongs  to  it.  Christ  Himself  represents  this  effect  as  that  of  seed  (Matixiil 
8 ;  1  Peter  i.  1,  18).  Paul  describes  it  as  a  power  of  God  unto  righteousDen 
<Bom.  i.  16),  as  a  demonstration  of  spirit  and  power  (1  Cor.  ii.  4).  This  Scripture 
attests  itself  in  the  conscience  of  men  (2  Cor.  iv.  2 ;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  28 ;  Acts  ii.  87, 
V.  88,  vii.  54,  &o.).  The  result  in  those  who  let  the  Word  work  on  them  is  being  bora  of 
the  Spirit  by  the  power  of  the  (Gospel  (1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  1  Peter  i.  23).  But  in  noo- 
believers  the  effect  of  the  Word  is  a  judgment  unto  death  (2  Cor.  ii.  16).  If  finally 
we  ask  whether  and  how  far  the  New  Testament  authors  ascribe  truth  to  ^e  spoken 
and  written  word,  the  question  is  not  settled  by  passages  like  John  xiv.  17,  zV.  26,  Ac, 

because  Pilate's  question  comes  up Even  the  Pauline  sayings  of  the  *wQrd 

of  truth  '  (2  Cor.  vi.'? ;  Ephes.  i.  18,  &c.),  '  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth '  (1  Tim. 
iii.  15  f.),  even  if  this  latter  saying  be  referred  to  the  doctrinal  summary  in  ver.  16,  do 
not  yield  the  idea  of  inerrancy,  which  the  orthodox  doctrine  assigns  to  every  word  of 
Scripture ;  but  they  certainly  not  merely  ascribe  to  the  word  of  the  Apostles  the 
so-called  religious  truth,  i.^.,  the  power  of  awakening  certain  religious  feelings  and 
moral  emotions,  which  every  one  then  interprets  as  he  will,  but  they  also  daiia 
for  the  teaching  authoritative  force,  at  least  perfect  trustworthiness*** 
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MoLOCH-woRSHiP  AMONG  THB  IsRABLiTBS.  By  Dr.  H.  J.  Elhobst  {Bzblioiheeh 
van  modems  Theologie  en  Letterkunde^  18*^  dl.  2<**  st.).— Daring  the  Assyrian  period 
many  Israelites  sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch.  With  regard  to  this  Moloch- 
worship,  Dr.  B.  D.  Eerdmans  advances  two  propositions :  >  (1)  The  Moloch  to  whom 
the  Israelites  in  the  Assyrian  period  sacrificed,  their  children  was  Jahwe .himself ;,  and 
(2)  This  Moloch-worship  by  the  Israelites  of  the  Assyrian  period  is  least  of  all  to  be 
ascribed  to  influence  from  without.  These  propositions  are  not  new ;  they  are  the 
same  theses  that  Oort  defended  in  1865,  and  against  which  both  Kuenen  and  Von 
Baudissin  raised  difficulties.  Have  these  difficulties  been  removed  by  Dr.  Eerdmans? 
We  shall  see. 

In  the  first  place,  Eerdmans  endeavours  to  prove  that  in  the  Assyrian  period 
Jahwe  was  worshipped  with  sacrifices  of  children.  In  support  of  this  he  cites  the 
following  indications  of  it :  1.  Deuteronomy  xii.  81.  Oort  also  founded  upon  this 
passage ;  but  Kuenen  denied  its  force  as  evidence,  and  Eerdmans  leaves  the 
objection  of  Kuenen  unanswered.  2.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament  to  whom 
Ahaz  oflfered  his  son ;  but,  having  regard  to  what  is  contained  in  2  Kings  zvi.  2,  and 
in  Hosea  ziiL  1, 2,  EeVdmsms  thinks  it  probable  that  the  offering  was  made  to  Jahwe. 
It  is  possible,  but  is  it  proved  ?  8.  Micah  vi.  might  be  of  service ;  but  this  place 
refers  merely  to  Israelites  who  thought  that  they  could  serve  Jahwe  with  sacrifices 
of  children.  They  might  arrive  at  this  idea  if  there  were  Israelites  who  offered  their 
children  to  Jahwe ;  but  they  might  also  reach  it  if  other  nations  served  their  gods 
with  such  offerings,  or  if  another  god  besides  Jahwe  were  worshipped  by  some 
Israelites,  to  whom  they  brought  offerings  of  children.  The  question  might  then 
arise  whether  Jahwe  might  perhaps  likewise  wish  to  be  worshipped  with  such 
offerings.  4.  Lastly,  Ezekiel  xx.  Si5.  According  to  Oort,  it  would  follow  from  this 
passage  that  Ezekiel  knew  a  law  in  which  the  offering  of  children  to  Jahwe  was 
commanded.  •  Kuenen  combated  Oort*s  opinion ;  Eerdmans  repeats  it.  Is  that 
enough  ?  Thus  far  we  must  deny  that  Dr.  Eerdmans  has  made  good  his  assertion 
that  in  the  Assyrian  period  children  were  sacrificed  to  Jahwe. 

But  Eerdmans  further  refers  to  passages  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Moloch* 
worship,  and  from  which  it  might  at  the  same  time  appear  that  Moloch-worship  was 
Jahwe-wordiip.  The  first  passage  is  Leviticus  xviii.  20,  where  we  read :  "  Thou 
dialt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  neither  shalt  thou 
profane  the  name  of  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord.**  Much  the  same  thing  is  said  in 
^pter  xz.;  and  on  the  ground  of  these  two  passages  we  must,  according  to 
Eerdmans,  look  upon  Moloch-worship  as  something  that  had  the  closest  possible 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Jahwe,  that,  in  fact,  it  formed  a  constituent  part  of 
it  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  from  Ezekiel  xx.  8,  9,  where  the  prophet  com« 
plains  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  From  Jeremiah,  Eerdmans  finds  nothing  that 
leads  to  the  identification  of  Jahwe  and  Moloch,  but  from  Zephaniah  L  5,  he  learns  of 
men  who  swore  both  by  Jahwe  and  by  Moloch.  Does  it  foUow  from  this  that  they 
looked  upon  Moloch- worship  as  a  constituent  part  of  Jahwe-worship  ?  It  is  possible 
that  they  did  so ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  prophet  has  spoken  wrongly, 
ahhougfa  Moloch  was  distinguished  by  every  one  from  Jahwe.  From  Ezekiel  we 
learn  that  the  sacrificers  of  children  among  the  Israelites  worshipped  Jahwe ;  but 
Ezekid  does  not  say  that  their  sacrifices  were  intended  for  Jahwe.     In  fact,  he 

'  In  his  MeUkdientl  en  Vereering  van  EenieUichamen  in  Israils  AsayrxaeJte  reriod^  189U 
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expressly  explains  ihat  these  ofiferings  were  brought  to  idols.  It  is  thus  possible 
that  the  offering  of  children,  although  made  to  Jahwe,  was  named  idolatry  by 
Ezekiel.  It  would  not  be  at  all  strange  that  the  Jahwe  of  the  prophets  called  the 
Jahwe  of  the  offerers  of  children  an  idol.  Indeed,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  tiie 
offerers  of  children  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  offered  them  came  into  the  temple, 
we  might  regard  it  as  probable  that  a  connection  existed  between  sacrifices  of  children 
and  the  worship  of  Jahwe,  but  it  is  not  certain.  To  sum  up :  Dr;  Eerdmans  has  not 
shown  from  the  Old  Testament  that  Moloch-worship  was  JaJiwe-worship ;  he  has  not 
even  proved  that  in  the  Assyrian  period  Jahwe  was  worshipped  with  offerings  d 
children  at  alL 

Still,  there  is  support  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  idea  that  Jahwe 
was  worshipped,  as  Moloch,  with  offerings  of  children.  When  Jahwe  says,  in 
Jeremiah,  that  he  did  not  command  the  offering  of  children  to  Moloch  in  Tophet,  it 
follows  that  there  were  those  who  thought  that  Jahwe  had  so  commanded.  We  are 
thus  warranted  in  saying  that  among  the  Israelitish  offerers  of  children  there  were, 
at  any  rate,  some  who  identified  Jahwe  with  Moloch.  On  the  basis  of  Deuteronomy 
xii.  81,  we  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  Deuterondmist  combats  the  IsraeUtish 
offerers  of  children,  who  were  guilty  of  the  most  sceuidalous  practice  of  the  Canaanites. 
For  although  he  calls  it  a  Canaanitish  practice,  we  may  infer  from  the  words,  *'  T^aaa 
shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  Ood,'*  that  he  knew  Israelites  who  offered  their 
children  to  Jahwe.  Yea,  we  might  even  infer  from  this  passage  that  the  Israelites 
of  the  Assyrian  period  regularly  offered  their  children  to  Jahwe.  If  the  Deuteronomisl 
had  known  Israelites  who  offered  their  children  to  other  gods,  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  caused  Moses  to  say  :  "  Take  care  that  you  do  not  follow  the  Canaanites 
in  the  service  of  their  gods,  for  they  offer  their  children  to  them."  That  he  merely 
allows  Moses  to  say,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord,**  can  be  accounted  for  only 
i/  he  simply  knew  Israelites  who  offered  children  to  Jahwe.  We  have  thus  shown 
tiiat  the  offering  of  children  brought  to  Moloch  by  the  Israelites  of  the  Assyrian 
period  was  intended  for  Jahwe. 

These  offerers  of  children  had  many  opponents,  who  boldly  asserted  that  they 
offered  their  children  to  idols.  We  now  know,  however,  that  the  offerers  themselves 
asserted  that  their  offerings  were  intended  for  Jahwe.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  their 
opponents  were  in  the  right.  It  is  possible  enough  that  a  different  god  froan 
Jahwe,  namely  Moloch,  was  identified  by  many  Israelites  in  the  Assyrian  period 
with  Jahwe.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  offering  of  children  was  a  strange  costom 
introduced  into  the  Jahwe-worship  in  that  period.  There  are  many,  including 
Euenen,  who  hold  that  Moloch  was  a  distinct  god  from  Jahwe.  Who  he  actually 
was  may  be  explained  by  the  D!0*f  H  HDPP.  He  must  be  the  king  of  heaven— tiie 
sun;  but  he  is  the  sun  in  his  destructive  aspects.  This  notion  is  not  directly 
controverted  by  Eerdmans,  but  he  furnishes  weapons  with  which  it  might  be 
combated.  That  Moloch  is  the  sun  in  his  destructive  aspects  is  difficult  to  maint^M"- 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  support  it,  and  otherwise  we  find  no 
mention  of  a  god  named  M-l-ch  among  the  nations  who  surrounded  Israel  Bat 
what  right  have  we  to  assert  that  Moloch  was  the  sun -god?  Did  the  sun-god 
alone,  among  the  Israelites,  bear  the  title  of  king  ?  It  appears  to  be  very  que8tk>D- 
able  if  we  can  look  upon  Melkat,  Chemosh,  and  Ammi  as  sun-gods.  They  are  more 
lords  of  nature  than  natural  forces.  They  are,  further,  the  kings  of  their  people, 
from  whom  their  subjects  have  everything  to  expect,  just  as  they  have  also  every- 
thing to  fear.  And  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Van  Baudissin  and  Eozdmans  that 
these  gods  were  not  merely  destructive. 
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tf  then  Knenen^s  idea  most  be  set  aside,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
Israelites  may  not  have  adopted  from  elsewhere  a  god  Moloch  whom  they  at 
once  identified  with  Jahwe.  We  know  at  least  that  the  Israelites  in  the  Assyrian 
period  were  very  susceptible  to  foreign  influences.  First  of  all  we  ask,  Did  the 
Israelites  obtain  their  Moloch-worship  perchance  from  the  Assyrians?  This 
qnestion  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Eerdmans,  who  conclusively  sets  it  aside. 
Passing  over  the  possibility  of  its  Egyptian  origin,  there  remains  tiie  probability 
that  the  Israelites  borrowed  their  Moloch  from  a  neighbour.  Among  Israel's  neigh- 
bours the  name  M  •  1  -  ch,  as  we  have  seen,  do  3S  not  occur  as  the  proper  name  of  a  god ; 
but  it  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  a  god  among  all  the  surrounding  nations.  Chemosh  is 
called  Moloch,  and  so  is  Ammi.  It  is  natural  that  these  gods  should  have  been 
commonly  spoken  of  by  their  worshippers  as  the  Moloch,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  that  the  Israelites  worshipped  any  of  them  under  that  name.  Euenen  and 
Eerdmans  are  right  in  concluding  that  Milcom,  Chemosh,  and  Moloch  are  different 
gods,  and  we  are  thus  warranted  in  explaining  that  Moloch  was  a  strange  god 
identified  by  many  with  Jahwe. 

This  much  being  admitted,  it  might  still  be  asked,  Did  the  sacrificing  of  children 
belong  originally  to  the  Jahwe-worship  or  to  the  Moloch-worship,  or  did  it  belong  to 
both  ?  We  have  no  reports  as  to  the  worship  of  Ammi,  and  the  Old  Testament  is 
silent  as  to  the  offerings  of  children  brought  to  the  Tyrian  Baal,  to  Melkat.  But  we 
know  from  other  sources  that  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginians  offered  children 
to  the  Tyrian  BaaL  They  did  it  only,  however,  in  the  greatest  need.  Once  driven 
to  despair,  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  offered  his  own  son.  We  see  that  at  least  occasion- 
ally Israel's  neighbooirs  offered  children  to  their  gods.  May  not  the  Israelites, 
following  the  example  of  neighbouring  nations,  have  offered  children  to  Jahwe? 
Eerdmans  denies  this;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satisfactory,  and  the  question  falls 
to  be  answered  in  the  afi&rmative. 

Eerdmans  has  failed  to  show  that  the  offering  of  children  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  Assyrian  period  was  a  purely  Israelitish  practice.  Before  Ahaz  we  hear  nothing 
iriiatever  about  the  offering  of  children,  for  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  the  story 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  The  story  is  certainly  old,  but  it  is  probably  mythical ;  and  so, 
in  like  manner,  may  be  the  story  of  Jephthah,  who  offered  his  daughter.  The  sacrifico 
of  children  by  the  Israelites  ih  the  Assyrian  period  is  something  new  that  must  be 
ascribed  to  foreign  influences.  Jahwe,  however,  was  specially  named  Moloch  when 
those  offerings  were  brought  to  him.  And  that  is  easily  understood.  Jahwe  was  called 
Moloch  88  king  of  his  people.  The  offering  was  brought  to  him  in  troublous  times, 
when  the  people  were  attacked  by  foreign  nations.  Men  then  turned  to  him  in  bis 
capacity  as  king  of  his  people.  Then  brought  to  him  the  dearest  that  they  had,  in 
<Hrder  that  he  might  deliver  them.  The  offering  of  children  was,  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance  brought  by  princes.  The  king  of  Moab,  and  Ahaz,  and  Manasseh  are 
qtecially  named.  They  follow  the  well-to-do  classes.  Everything  tends  to  show 
that  the  offering  was  not  brought  in  the  personal  interest  of  any  individual.  It  was 
■n  offsring  for  the  people  to  the  people's  god.  It  was  thus,  above  all,  a  princely 
worship.  It  was  chiefly  exercised  by  princes  and  people  of  position,  and  in  Judah 
it  %as  instituted  by  a  prince — ^by  Ahaz. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Israelitish  sacrifices  of  children  in  the  Assyrian  period  may 
have  been  a  survival,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely.  This  kind  of  offering  belongs 
peculiarly  to  those  forms  of  worship  in  which  the  gods  lack  proper  names,  where 
there  are  only  hcialim  and  melahim,  and  where  people  as  yet  only  know  local  gods, 
tirbal  gods,  and  national  gods.    To  these  gods  were  brought  human  sacrifices,  among 
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wfaieh  W6K  those  of  ckildren.  Before  these  fodtf  men  mutilated  themselves.  9ooh 
gods  have  the  Israelites  and  their  kindred  worshipped.  But  afterwards  they 
learned  to  know  another  kind  of  gods,  to  which  Jahwe  and  Chemosh  and  Ammi 
belong.  They  were  sometimes  identified  with  the  old  haaUm;  in  particolar  Jahwe 
was  identified  with  the  national  god,  the  king  of  his  people.  Chemosh  became  th« 
Moloch  of  Moab,  and  Ammi  the  Moloch  of  Anamon.  Two  things  might  now  happen : 
the  offering  of  children,  which  was  foreign  to  the  service  of  Jahwe,  might  remain,  or 
it  might  become  supplanted.  The  latter  is  what  happ^aed  in  Israel  Among  the 
other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  it  remained,  althoagh  it  decreased.  In  times  d 
distress  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  the  old  national  Moloch  revived,  and  it  was  offered 
to  the  new  Moloch — to  Chemosh^  or  whatever  ho  might  be  called.  In  Israel  it  died 
out.  Tme,  Jahwe  was  also  in  Israel  called  the  Moloch.  '  He  was  also  the  national  gpd. 
Jahwe  obtained  many  of  the  attribntes  of  ^e  old  Moloch,  and  many  a  custom  entered 
into  the  Jahwe-worship  from  the  old  Moloch-worship ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  children 
must  have  come  in  in  a  roundabout. way.  And  then  it  was  rightly  objected  to  in  the 
name  of  Jahwe  as  worship  of  idols.  This  is  a  somewhat  different  result  from  that 
to  which  Eerdmans  has  come,  but  it  is  a  hypothesis  which  explains  much  tiiat  is 
otherwise  obscure. 

Paul's  Philippio  aoainst  thb  Chuhcr  of  Oortntb.  By  Dr.  J.  Cramee.— 
Under  the  title  of  Nietttoe  Bijdragen  op  het  gehied  van  Qodgeleerdheid  en  WijtbegeerU^ 
Professors  Cramer  and  Lamers,  of  Utrecht,  have  for  some  years  published  aa 
occasional  periodical,  the  contents  of  which  are  wholly  written  by  themselves,  ^e 
part  last  issued  (8e  d1.  4«  st.,  1898)  is  devoted  to  the  fourtii  of  Br.  Cramer's  ezegetical 
and  critical  studies  on  the  New  Testament.  The  purpose  which  the  author  of  these 
studies  has  in  view  is  to  offer  a  new  contribution  in  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Ghdatians  that  stand 
in  the  name  of  Paul  are  really  the  work  of  that  Apostle.  In  the  present  paper  he 
confines  himself  to  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
of  which  he  gives  a  revised  text  and  translation,  with  an  introduction,  a  critical 
commentary,  and  discussions  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Epistle  and  its  relation 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

There  are  many  critics.  Dr.  Cramer  observes,  who,  since  Hausrath  wrote  his 
Vier-Capiiel-Brief  an  die  Korin^ier  (1370),  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  (with  or  without  the  last  part — xiii.  11-18)  did  not  originally  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Epistle.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  find  the  slightest  oonnec* 
tion  between  ix.  15  and  x.  1,  but  so  great  is  the  difference,  both  in  tone  and  contents, 
between  the  first  nine  and  the  last  four  chapters  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  constituent  parts  of  one  Epistle.  This  is  also  Dr.  Gsamer's  own  view.  While 
Paul,  in  chapters  L-ix.,  declares  his  joy  that  the  Corinthian  Church  had  listened  to 
his  rebuke  and  returiied  to  God,  and  had  received  again  in  love  the  Apoetle  whom  it 
had  reviled,  it  appears  from  chapters  x.-xiii.  that  the  afiGear  between  him  and  the 
Church  is  not  yet  settled.  Although  it  is  principally  specific  opponents  that  Paul  has  hi 
view,  he  nevertheless  speaks  of  the  Church  itself  as  not  yet  standing  in  good  relations 
to  hun,  still  less  to  the  truth  and  to  God.  He  finds  himself  compelled  to  boast  of 
his  own  work,  to  defend  himself,  to  maintain  his  Apostolic  authority  against  presun^)- 
tuousness  and  coarseness,  misapprehension  and  calunmy.  His  tone  is  excited  and 
passionate.  Now  he  entreats,  then  mocks,  then  threatens.  All  this  takes  for  granted 
a  state  of  affieiirs  in  the  Church  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Epistle.  Evidently  chapters  i.*ix.  were  written  later,  when  Paul  had  learned  from 
TituB  of  the  good  impression  which  his  letter  had  made.    And  we  will  not  be  far  from 
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tbetnilililf  we  regard  this  as  th^  Epistle  written  '*  with  many  teat's/'  whioh  bach 
made  the  Church  sorry  for  a  season,  but  with  a  sorrow  to  repentance.  But  whether 
or  not  the  last  four  cliapters  are  disjoined  from  the  previous  nine,  they  form,  by 
common  consent,  a  whole,  and  are  therefore  very  well  adapted  Icur  separate 
treatment. 

Dr.   Cramer,  however,  has  a  special   reason  for  subjecting  these  particular 

chapters  to  a  new  exegetical  inquiry.    More  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  he 

wishes  to  fix  the  attention  of  specialists  upon  the  great  importance  of  what  may  be 

called  psychological  exegesis.    By  that  is  of  course  not  meant  an  exegesis  opposed 

to  the  historico-critical,  or  even  taking  an  independent  place  alongside  it,  but  an 

exegesis   which  with  the  application   of    the   historico-critical  method  takes  into 

account  psychology,  aod  thus,  while  explanting  tlie  words  of  the  writer^  endeavours 

to  think  with  him  and  to  read  into  his  mind.     On  the  other  hand,  such  criticism 

knows  how  to  throw  light  upon  the  words  of  a  writer  from  what  it  has  learned  to 

know  of  himself.    At  the  present  time  such  exep^esis  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

It  is  well  to  know  whether  one  has  to  deal  with  fiction  or  with  historical  truth.    To 

know  this  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.    At  one  time  there  was  a  standard  to 

go  by  in  the  four  chief  Epistles  left  to  Paul  by  Tubingen.    But  even  this  standard 

has  been  removed.    Everything  that  concerns  historical  Christianity  is  involved  in 

mist.    Imagination  has  free  play.    Should  that  really  be  the  case  ?     Should  it  be  a 

hopeless  task  for  criticism  to  separate  truth  and  fiction  from  each  other  as  far  as  the 

origin  of  Christianity  is  concerned  ?     Should  men  simply  have  to  throw  themselves 

into  the  arms  of  mysticism  and  leave  feeling  to  recover  what  reason  has  abandoned  ?. 

Nay,  verily,  things  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that  yet.    But  where  historical  criticism 

is  concerned  we  ought  not  to  sit  with  folded  hands  in  the  expectation  of  better  days. 

Although  it  should  be  more  and  more  difftcult  to  distinguish  between  Apostolic  and 

'  poet-Apostolic,  genuine  and  spurious,  trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  tradition,  truth 

and  fiction,  it  is  not  on  that  account  impossible.     It  is  here  that  psychological 

exegesis  is  capable  of  rendering  excellent  ser\'ice.    Even  fiction  has  its  laws.    Even 

m  that  sphere  there  is  no  caprice.    There  are  cases  in  which  we  must  say,  "  Men 

never  forged  to;  that  must  be  truth.**    And  such  a  case  we  have  in  2  Cor.  x.-ziii., 

which  may  be  entitled  the  Philippic  of  Paul  against  the  Church  of  Corinth. 

In  treating  of  the  personal  character  of  these  chapters.  Dr.  Cramer  goes  upon 
the  supposition  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations,  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  document  complete  in  itself.  Not  only  are  beginning  and  end  related  to  each 
other  in  the  closest  possible  manner,  but  all  that  lies  between  has  reference  to  the 
bame  circumstances  and  the  same  conditions.  It  is  one  tone  that  is  heard  on  every 
page ;  one  style  displays  itself  all  over ;  one  thought  is  everywhere  expressed  ;  one 
end  is  sought  after,  although  by  different  means;  one  person  shows  himself  at 
every  torn.  This  individuality  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  There  is  no  second 
porUon  of  the  four  chief  Epistles  that  bears  such  a  personal  character.  No  doubt 
Paul  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself,  sometimes  at  considerable  length,  sometimes  quite 
in  the  same  tone;  but  nowhere  so  continuously,  so  free  from  the  admixture  of 
dogmatical  views  or  moral  exhortations.  Here  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  the  person 
of  Paul  that  stands  in  the  foreground.  What  he  has  been  to  the  Church ;  what  he 
has  done  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  what  his  opponents  have  to  expect  from  him ; 
what  he  thinks ;  what  he  feels ;  what  he  wills ;  what  his  purpose  is  regarding  that 
whksh,  according  to  the  Epistle,  wholly  occupies  himself  and  the  Church— all  that  is 
not  a  part,  but  the  entire  contents  of  the  document. 

We  cannot  altogether  understand  the  conditions  under  which  this  Philippic 
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came  to  be  sent.  For  this  the  reports  famished  to  ns  are  too  brief.  We  find  man 
allusions  than  plain  indications.  The  Church  addressed  must  have  comprdiended 
the  Epistle  best.  For  us  who  cannot  see  behind  the  scenes  it  must  rraosin 
enigmatical.  Still  there  is  much  that  is  dear  enough  to  enable  us  to  read  into  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  In  what  relation,  we  may  ask,  did  he  stand  to  the  Qioroh  to 
which  he  directed  his  Epistle  ?  That  the  Corinthian  Church  is  intended  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  both  from  what  the  writer  says  of  the  neighbouring  lands  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  from  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  as  these  are  described 
in  1  Cor.  and  2  Cor.  i.-iz. ;  and  further  by  the  incorporation  of  this  writing  by  the 
ancient  Church  in  this  particular  Epistle.  The  writer  (who,  of  course,  is  Paul)  had 
founded  the  Church ;  his  interest  in  it  was  great ;  even  in  his  absence  he  thought  oi 
it,  and  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  it,  teaching,  exhorting,  and  comforting  its  memberB. 
He  had  himself  recently  revisited  the  Church,  and  on  that  occasion  something  had 
occurred  of  a  highly  unpleasant  nature.  The  Apostle  does  not  tell  what  it  was  in  to 
many  words ;  but  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  deeply  grieved  him* 
appears  from  the  letter.  The  whole  Church  must  have  been  concerned  in  it,  hot 
more  especially  some  men  whom  Paul  ranks  among  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  csDi 
them  false  apostles,  who  caUed  themselves  servants  of  Christ,  but  who  rather  desenred 
to  be  called  servants  of  Satan. 

These  were  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Galatian  Judaists,  who 
brought  into  the  Church  another  Jeous,  another  Spirit,  another  Gospel,  and  were 
busy  undermining  the  influence  of  the  Apostle.  And  in  this  they  had  succeeded. 
Jhe  Church  had  not  only  tolerated  their  teaching  and  work,  but  had  come  so  far 
under  their  influence  and  power  as  to  aUow  itself  to  be  duped  by  them,  and  to  siifier 
at  their  hands  the  greatest  abuses.  This  sinister  influence  was  obtained  in  variooi 
Ways;  but  it  was  chiefly  Paul's  weakness  that  was  made  use  of  to  injure  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church.  Paul  returns  to  this  point  again  and  again ;  but  wherein  his  * 
weakness  consisted  he  does  not  say.  To  the  Corinthians  it  was  unnecessary  to  explain 
it :  they  knew  it  quite  weU  already ;  but  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of  surmise  and  guessing. 
Most  likely  epileptic  strokes  made  him  look  like  one  smitten  of  God,  exposed  him 
to  contempt  and  insult,  and  crippled  both  his  physical  and  moral  power.  Paul  keeps 
this  weakness  of  body  and  mind  in  view  in  his  letter.  He  strains  every  nerve  to 
wipe  out  the  impression  that  his  former  fruitless  visit  to  Corinth  had  made,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  new  visit.  He  does  not  spare  the  Church,  but  brings  under  review  its 
Unthankfulness,  its  foUy,  its  frivolity,  and  its  sin.  against  Gk>d.  He  paints  his  oppo- 
nents in  their  true  colours ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  for  such  men  to  be  preferred  above 
one  like  Paul,  who  had  brought  the  Corinthians  to  Christ,  who  had  always  shown  the 
greatest  attachment  to  them,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  risk  health  and  strength  and 
life  f6r  their  good.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  words,  and  his  speech  was  by  do 
means  eloquent ;  but  does  wisdom  consist  in  these  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  anything 
was  to  be  gained  by  boasting,  Paul  too  could  boast.  And  as  regards  zeal,  what  had 
he  not  sufTsred,  what  did  he  not  suffer  daily  in  the  service  of  Him  who  sent  hun? 
He  had  been  paralyzed  in  body  and  mind,  making  it  appear  that  he  was  a  weakling. 
The  recollection  was  painful,  but  he  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Better  sodi  a 
weakness,  than  a  strength  like  that  of  the  Judaists.  Better  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  after 
such  glorious  revelations,  than  a  laurel  crown  plaited  by  fickle  popular  favour.  Ai 
he  thought  carefully  over  it  he  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  boast  in  these  very  weaknesses, 
because  they  kept  him  humble,  they  strengthened  his  faith,  they  caused  him  to  pat 
all  his  trust  in  Christ  his  Lord ;  and  so  his  strength  corresponded  to  his  weakness. 

After  a  critical  study  of  these  chapters,  Dr.  Cramer  asks,  How  can  any  one 
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deny  the  originality  of  so  personal  a  letter,  and  imagine  that  some  one  had  written 
H  in  the  name  of  a  certain  Paul  who  had  some  time  before  died  as  one  of  Jesns* 
Apostles  ?  It  is  conceivable  that  a  post- Apostolic  person  might  issue  a  writing  in 
the  name  of  an  Apostle  for  the  purpose  of  combatmg  a  dangerous  heresy  or  of 
developing  and  recommending  cherished  ideas.  But  that  any  one  could  write  such 
a  letter  as  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  without  having  personally  lived  through  what  he  writes, 
that  may  be  held  to  be  a  psychological  impossibility.  We  may  rest  satisfied  that  in 
these  chapters  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  writer's  own  life  before  us.  Men  do  not  write 
thus  onless  they  have  experiencediwhat  they  write.  Every  idea  of  .fiction  is  excluded. 
Here  "we  have  not  to  deal  with  some  one  **  who  wished  to  give  an  example  of  Pauline 
apologetios  against  the  Judaists,*'  but  with  Paul  himself,  who  expressed  what  was 
actually  in  his  mind.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  other  epistles  of  the  great 
Apo^le  to  the  Gentiles,  afford  proof  of  this. 

Is  there,  then,  such  a  relationship  between  Galatians  and  2  Gor.  x.-xiii.  as  to 
compel  ns  to  think  of  one  author  ?  Yolter  has  denied  this.  While  he  holds  Paul  to 
be  the  author  of  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.,  he  sees  in  the  writer  of  Galatians  some  one  of  a  later 
time,  who  had  taken  up  a  much  more  decided  position  as  regards  the  law.  Dr. 
Cramer,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that,  having  regard  to  one  thing  and  another,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  writer  of  2  Cor.  x.-xiii.  is  also  the  writer  of  Galatians.  That 
being  so,  it  is  also  historically  certain  that  this  writer  is  Paul,  the  called  of  Christ  to 
be  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  contemporary  of  James,  brother  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  John  and  Peter,  two  of  the  Twelve* 


TmoTHT.  By  Pastor  Carl  Koch  {DcmsTi  Kirheiidende,  1898,  Nos.  4  and  8).— The 
two  epistles  from  Paul  to  Timothy  form  a  group  of  writings  with  sharply-defined 
and  individual  features,  distinct  from  all  others — not  merely  from  those  of  the 
same  period,  but  even  from  those  that  were  written  by  the  same  man.  What 
are  the  peculiar  features  that  distinguish  these  two  short  writings,  and  what  is  it 
that  the  reading  of  them  specially  teaches  ? 

For  one  thing,  we  may  obtain  from  them  an  impression  of  him  to.  whom  they 
were  written,  of  Timothy  himself.  Paul  had  at  that  time  entrusted  to  this,  his 
dearest,  disciple  a  difficult  and  important  task  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  where  there 
was  a  large  Christian  community.  He  was  to  be  neither  bishop  nor  priest,  which 
in  those  days  certainly  meant  the  same  thing,  but  he  was  to  be  the  Apostle*s 
deputy  and  substitute  in  the  community.  He  was  not  to  attach  himself  permanently 
to  this  circle,  but  was  to  settle  there  provisionally,  ordain  priests  and  other  office- 
bearers in  the  Church,  guide  it  in  its  by  no  means  easy  relations,  and  act  in  general 
as  the  Churches  ruler.  This  position  called  for  much  real  spiritual  authority.  But 
Timothy  had  no  commission  from  State  or  other  institution ;  with  him  everything 
depended  upon  inward  personal  worth;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  as  Paul's 
■obstitate  could  easily  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage  and  give  occasion  for  comparisons, 
the  result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  somethmg  of  this  sort 
that  Paul  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  **  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."    He  nu^ 
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have  foreseen  or  heard  that  not  a  few  in  the  Chixr«h  shook  their  heads  at  the  ymmg" 
man  who  had  0(Hne  as  their  ruler,  and  thought  that  things  were  qnite  different  in 
Paul's,  days. 

The  Church  in  Ephesus  occupied  a  prominent  position.  The  town  was  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  culture — one  of  the  points  where  Idie  East  and 
West  had  for  centuries  met  and  interchanged  articles  of  commerce,  objects  of  art, 
ideas  and  religions.  Here  every  spring  thousands  met  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece  to  hold  the  feast  of  the  great  goddess  whose  magnificent  temple  stood 
in  a  plain  outside  the  town.  Here  dwelt  the  Rodan  proconsul,  who  governed  the 
Province  of  Asia — ^that  is,  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  here  was  to  be  found, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  that  luxury  which  was  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  times. 

Here  Timothy  was  to  labour ;  but  in  all  probability  his  activity  was  to  extend 
over  the  whole  district  of  which  IJphesus  was  the  capital,  namely,  the  Province  of 
Asia,  where  Paul  and  his  companions  had  founded  a  number  of  Churches.  The  centre 
of  gra\dty  in  the  Christian  community  was  just  in  these  very  years  about  to  be 
transferred  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus.  This  circle  of  Churches  was  on  the  point 
of  assuming  the  position  of  the  capital  of  Christendom,  which  it  was  to  retain  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half.  At  the  same  time,  an  erroneous  doctrine  of  a  peculiar 
kind  had  crept  into  these  Churches,  so  that  Timothy  had  not  only  to  fight  against 
heathenism,  but  also  against  this  mixture  of  heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity. 
The  position  which  he  occupied  was  thus  one  of  the  most  difficult,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
most  difficult,  which  at  that  period  could  have  been  assigned  to  him.  "What  qualifi- 
cations had  he  for  occupying  such  a  place  ?  What  w^e  his  mental  aptitude  and 
character  ? 

In  these  Epistles  there  is  twice  mention  of  Timothy's  youth.  The  one  passage 
has  already  been  referred  to;  in  the  other  he  is  urged  to  ** fiee  youthful  lusts.^'  \% 
is  clear  that  this  youth  fulness  was  something  that  was  likely  to  get  him  into  trouble; 
that  there  was  something  in  it  that  he  ought  to  strive  against.  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that  this  youthful  lust  from  which  he  should  flee  had  special  reference  to 
his  relations  with  the  heretics,  and  consisted  in  a  fondness  for  dispute.  It  is  noi 
every  one  who  has  sufficient  coolness,  superiority,  and  charity  to  engage  in  oral 
debate  with  opponents,  and  it  is  certainly  not  always  expedient  to  carry  on  such 
debate.  It  is  certain  that  Timothy  in  his  discussions  with  opponents  did  not 
resemble  Stephen,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  his  opponents  could  not  withstand  the 
wisdom  and  spirit  with  which  he  spoke.  It  was  a  craving  for  continual  and  untimely 
discussion  in  which  both  he  himself  and  others  got  into  deep  water  that  was 
Timothy's  failing.  Instead  of  taking  up  an  independent  position  apart  from  hi^r 
heti^rodox  neighbours,  he  again  and  again  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
thereby  tacitly  conceded  the  relative  right  of  their  views.  One,  is  warranted  in 
going  even  further.  Timothy  was  admittedly  greatly  taken  up  with  the  questions 
raised  by  the  heretics.  They  had  influenced  his  own  mind ;  and  Paul  is  therefore 
not  content  with  repeatedly  admonishing  him  against  unprofitable  dealings  with 
the  heretics,  but  plainly  warns  him  against  their  views  as  a  danger  which  threatened 
himself  personally.  Timothy's  love  for  disputation  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty,  which  he  wished  to  overcome,  or  at  least  to  keep  under,  by 
subjecting  the  problems  at  issue  to  the  test  of  debate,  and  in  this  way  fighting  his 
way  to  certainty.  It  was  this  that  Paul  admonished  him  against  once  and  again 
with  unusually  solemn  words :  '*  Evil  men  and  impostors  shall  wax  worse  and  worse, 
deceiving  and  being  deceived.    But  abide  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned 
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»d  hast  been  assured  ol.'*    And  in  another  place :  **  They  will  turn  away  their  cars 
from  ^e  troth,  and  turn  aside  nnto  fables.    But  be  thou  sober  in  all  things.*' 

Timothy's  youthfulness  did  not  display  itself  in  violent  recklessness.  His  was 
rather  a  reflecting,  brooding  youthfulness,  ever  occupied  with  problems.  It  is  thus 
not  at  all  nnlikely  that  Timothy  was  often  oppressed  by  his  great  task,  and  that 
he  often  longed  to  possess  the  dauntlessness  of  Paul.  Everything  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  nature  more  contemplative  than  active,*  upon  which  problems  and 
difficulties  lay  like  a  heavy  weight  that  he  failed  to  cast  off  with  resolute  effort. 
That  Paul  knew  this  is  evident  from  his  repeated  allusions  to  the  Christian  life  as  a 
warfare — ^the  good  fight  of  fcuth — and  his  manifest  desire  to  impress  upon  Timothy 
the  necessity  of  action  as  opposed  to  mere  theorizing. 

And  then  Timothy  was  a  man  of  the  second  generation.  Paul  could  describe 
tiie  Christian  life  as  a  forgetting  of  the  things  that  are  behind  and  a  reaching  forth  to 
those  that  are  before.  That  was  the  manner  of  the  first  generation;  but  it  is 
without  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  and  many  others  of  the  second  generation, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  forget  the  things  that  were  behind — Judaism,  paganism,  or 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  They  were  tempted  to  look  to  the  side  or  behind,  and 
thereby  their  pace  was  slackened.  That  to  which  the  first  generation  could 
explicitly  say  faiewell,  crept  stealthily  in  upon  the  second.  In  some  cases  it 
might  supplant  Christianity  altogether;  in  others,  it  sought  to  take  up  a  place 
alongside  of  it.  This  latter  was  the  danger  to  which  Timothy  was  exposed ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  dangers  which  lay  in  wait  for  him  as  a  member  of  the  second 
generation  were  not  counterbalanced  by  equally  strong  points  in  his  nature,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  coincided  with  its  weak  points. 

But  it  must  be  added  that  all  these  weaknesses  in  Timothy's  nature  were  but 

dark  spots  on  a  bright  background.    Paul,  who  knew  both  Timothy  and  the  condition 

of  afiEeiirs  in  Ephesus  well,  would  not  have  placed  him  there  if  he  had  not  felt  certain 

that  he  wac  capable  of  filling  the  position,    Paul  had  named  Timothy  in  the  headings 

of  six  of  his  epistles,  and  so  had  written  them  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  also  in 

his.    And  he  had  frequently  sent  him  on  difficult  errands  among  the  Churches.    We 

may  thus  be  certain  that  Timothy  was  no  nonentity.    But  even  stronger  impressions 

sre  obtained  ^m  many  utterances  as  to  the  beautiful  qualities  of  his  heart.    To  the 

Church  of  Philippi,  Paul  could  write  of  him :  **  I  have  no  man  likeminded,  who  will 

care  truly  for  your  state.    For  they  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christy. 

But  ye  know  the  proof  of  him,  that  as  a  child  serveth  a  father,  so  he  served  with  me 

in  fortherancp  of  the  Gospel."    He  calls  him  constantly  "  my  son,"  "my  own  son," 

'*my  beloved  son  " ;  and  when  he  sends  him  his  last  epistle  from  his  prison  in  Borne, 

in  which  he  asks  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  he  describes  himself  as  longing  to 

to  see  him,  remembering  his  tears,  when  he  might  be  filled  with  joy.    Timothy  was 

of  a  lovable,  contemplative,  somewhat  sombre   nature,  with  much  capacity  for 

faiihfol  devotion,  and  with  a  tendency  to  moodiness.    His  good  qualities  and  his 

Rulings  answer  to  each  other  as  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  one  and  the  same 

nature.    But  he  had  a  sincere  faith  in  the  Lord,  who  can  purify  human  hearts,  and 

tUbKsh  them  in  every  good  work. 

Timothy  appears  to  have  been  just  at  that  stage  when  a  man  looks  about  for  aids 
io  his  faith.  The  feeling  that  his  faith  was  small  must  have  troubled  him  a  good  deal, 
uid  80  he  began  to  cast  about  for  means  that  might  be  employed  in  the  Christian  life 
by  the  side  of  faith  and  as  an  aid  to  it.  The  means  he  found  and  began  to  use  was 
Moetieism.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he  was  influenced 
by  the  folse  teachers  already  referred  to.     He  did  not  apprehend  what  lay  behind 
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and  was  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  asceticism  of  these  teachers ;  he  had  mer«iy 
an  impression  ot  asceticism  itself,  and  this  weighed  with  him.  It  very  likely  happened 
to  him  as  to  many  other  Christians  who,  when  they  see  asceticism  practised,  are  apt 
to  be  seized  with  the  thought  that  it  is  a  high  and  strictly  Christian  ideal,  compeared 
with  which  the  life  of  faith  in  its  more  usual  forms  is  on  a  somewhat  lower  lerel,  and 
that  if  the  two  could  be  combined,  then  one*s  own  Christian  life,  as  well  as  ChristiaD 
life  as  a  whole,  would  receive  a  hitherto  undreamt  of  impetus. 

This  much  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  Timothy  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  an 
ascetic.  This  may  be  seen  from  several  utterances  in  the  first  Epistie.  Forinslaace, 
in  chap.  iv.  7  Paul  says,  '^  Exercise  thyself  unto  godliness :  for  bodily  exercise  is  int>fii- 
able  for  a  little ;  but  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things.'*  llie  bodily  exercise  here 
spoken  of  is  evidently  the  same  bs  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh, 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  context  that  this  was  an  important  point  with  Timothy. 
What  particular  direction  this  exercise  took  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  light  is 
thrown  on  one  form  of  it  by  chap.  v.  28,  where  it  is  said,  **  Be  no  longer  a  drinker  ol 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities."  This 
was,  at  least,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  bodily  exercise  showed  itself :  wine  was  a 
thing  which  Timothy  denied  himself.  And  this  was  the  more  remarkable  because  in 
those  southern  countries  wine  was  a  daily  drink.  It  is  plain  from  these  two  utterances 
that  Paul  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  Timothy's  asceticism,  but  sought  to 
treat  it  as  a  secondary  matter  and  even  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  To  understand  the 
matter  aright,  however,  the  position  taken  up  by  Paul  on  the  whole  question 
of  asceticism  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  27  he  says  of  bimsdf ,  **  I  buflet 
my  body  and  bring  it  into  bondage  :  lest  by  any  means,  after  that  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  rejected."  This  is  asceticism  of  a  kind ;  but  in  spite  0! 
external  resemblances,  there  was  a  very  material  difference  between  the  asceticism  of 
Paul  and  that  of  Timothy.  What  Paul  meant  to  say  was  that  he  treated  his  body  as  a 
slave.  But  a  sensible  master  would  never  seek  to  weaken  the  health  and  strength  of 
his  slaves,  but  would  rather  endeavour  to  increase  them ;  while  it  would  be  at  the 
same  time  his  desire  that  they  should  be  absolutely  willing  and  obedient.  And  so 
when  Paul  says  that  he  buffets  his  body,  his  meaning  is  not  that  he  seeks  to  weaken 
it  by  all  possible  means,  but  that  he  wishes  to  make  his  body  a  powerful  and  willing 
instrument  of  his  mind.  Here  the  fundamental  principle  was  clear :  the  body  shall 
be  the  mind's  strong  and  willing  slave ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  sounder 
asceticism  than  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  words,  **I  bring  my  body  into 
bondage,"  or  more  literally,  •*  I  treat  my  body  as  a  slave." 

Therefore,  although  Paul  discountenanced  Timothy's  asceticism,  he  was  guilty 
of  no  contradiction,  for  the  asceticism  of  the  two  men  was  fundamentally  different, 
and  in  the  case  of  Timothy  it  was  a  mere  trifle  when  contrasted  with  godliness. 
Paul  would  not  have  dissuaded  him  from  it  if  he  had  not  discerned  that  its  leading 
motive  was  erroneous,  dangerous,  and  injurious.  It  was  not  asceticism  in  and  for 
itself  that  Paul  found  fault  with,  but  Timothy's  conception  of  it.  He  could  himself 
contemplate  circumstances  in  which  he  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  wine — to  become  what  is  now  called  a  total  abstainer.  It  all  depends  npon 
the  reason  why.  If  it  is  intended  to  set  this  or  that  thing  by  the  side  of  and  on  a 
level  with  the  one  thing  needful,  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  exists  a  weakness  in  a 
place  of  vital  importance  which  reveals  a  diseased  spot  in  the  life  of  the  souL 
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CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND  MODERN  THEORIES,     By  Rev.  John  Evans, 

B.A.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  1892. 
Tbs  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  show  that  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  as 
presented  in  the  New  Testament,  not  as  given  in  Creeds,  are  in  harmony  with  the 
legitimate  conclusions  of  human  reason.  The  author  claims  to  show  that  the  theories 
of  modem  times,  professedly  based  on  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  science  and 
higher  criticism,  are  largely  founded  on  misconception  of  Christian  truths,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  that  some  of  'them,  if  carried  out  to  their  full  logical  con* 
seqaences,  will  result  in  atheism  or  pantheism.  On  this  latter  position  we  will  say 
at  once,  in  parsing,  that  no  theories  of  the  infinite  and  transcendental  will  bear  carry- 
ing out  to  their  fuU  logical  consequences.  We  have  as  yet  no  calculus  that  enables  us 
to  deal  with  these  matters  on  the  lines  of  mathematical  science. 

The  volume  consists  of  an  introduction,  cmd  ten  lectures  on  the  leading  Christian 
doctrines,  viz.,  Miracles,  the  Fall,  the  Incarnation,  Redemption,  Atonement,  Justifi- 
cation, Faith,  Regeneration  and  Sanctification,  Prayer,  the  Future  Life.     These 
subjects  are  dealt  with  on  a  broad  evangelical  basis,  and  **  priestism,  Calvinism,  and 
otiier  hajTsh  systems**  are  repudiated.    Thus  in  dealing  with  miracles  the  author 
regards  the  miraculous  not  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  as  instances  of  the 
intervention  of  higher  laws  not  usually  met  with  in  our  experience ;  the  narratives  of 
the  sun  standing  still,  of  the  miracles  in  Daniel  and  Jonah,  he  regards  as  '*  strong 
metaphors  **  or  parables.    He  does  not  apparently  propose  to  apply  this  idea  to  any 
of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.    The  actual  histories  of  the  Creation  and  Fall 
are  allegories,  but  the  original  fall  of  man,  in  the  sense  that  very  early  in  his  life  a 
moral  catastrophe  befell  him,  is  to  be  conceded  as  a  historical  fact.    It  is,  however,  a 
little  difficult  to  see  clearly  how  much  according  to  our  author  is  allegory,  and  how 
much  fact.    In  the  last  chapter  on  the  Future  Life  there  is  a  useful  essay  on  the 
a  priori  argument  for  the  doctrine.    As  to  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  the 
author  considers  that  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  any  approximately  certain 
conclusion.    In  the  other  chapters  we  have  an  original  if  somewhat  desultory  restate- 
ment of  the  grounds  for  a  moderate  evangelical  position,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
results  of  wide  and  varied  reading  are  laid  under  contribution.    The  book  is  well  got- 
up,  and  clearly  printed,  but  the  well-intentioned  attempts  at  Greek  accents  and 
breathings  have  resulted  in  complete  '*  pie."    The  author  is  evidently  in  considerable 
sympathy  with  modem  criticism,  and  makes  free  use  of  its  results :  the  stress  he  lays 
on  the  necessity  of  treating  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  Oriental  literature  will  be 
specially  helpful.    But  some  of  the  statements  about  New  Testament  books,  especially 
the  Johannine  writings,  are  more  definite  than  the  present  state  of  criticism  warrants. 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  should  scarcely  be  used  without  reference  to  the  doubts  as  to 
their  authenticity  felt  by  a  strong  if  not  dominant  school  of  critics.    Nor  is  it  now 
true  to  say  that  '*  many,  perhaps  most,  maintain  that  the  order  of  the  Gospels  in  our 
.   canon  is  also  the  order  of  the  time  of  composition."    Those  who  have  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  the  author's  former  work,  Jacob  Herbert,  will  welcome  this  readable  and 
temperate  argument  for  a  moderate  type  of  the  older  evangelicalism,  and  his  full 
sympathy  with  older  forms  of  thought  will  render  palatable  to  his  conservative  readers 
the  concessions  to  modern  ideas  which  Mr.  Evans  advocates. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  M.Ai 
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CHILDREN   OF   GOD.     By  Edward  A.  Stuabt.     Sampson,  Low,  Marsden  it 
Co.,  1893. 

This  volume  of  sermons  by  the  popular  vicar  of  Si.  James's,  HoUoway,  is  one  of  tbe 
Freachers  of  the  Age  series.  We  confess  that  we  opened  it  with  feelings  of  consider- 
able  expectation,  but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  we  closed  it  with  disappointmeDt. 
Many  of  the  sermons  are  sketchy,  and  some  are  fanciful.  It  is  obviously  impossibJe 
in  the  course  of  a  short  and  single  sermon,  to  treat  with  any  satisfaction  such  subjects 
as  *'  The  Seven  Gethsemane  Commands,"  '*  The  Sevenfold  Easter  Commands,"  or 
'*  The  Seven  Easter  Promises  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  style,  also,  is  egotistical ;  and 
the  writer  is  too  fond  of  introducing  Greek  words. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Evangelical  school ;  but  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  sermons  before  us  show  traces 
of  a  very  distinct  advance  on  the  narrow  theology  of  the  older  Evangelicals.  On  such 
deep  questions  as  the  Atonement  and  the  Fall  of  Man  the  writer  speaks  in  terms  of 
fitting  humility :  he  does  not  attempt  to  soar  into  the  secrets  of  the  Deity  on  the 
waxen  wings  of  the  understanding.  *'  W^hat,  then,"  he  says,  on  page  102,  "  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ?  Here  it  is,  my  brethren,  that  I  feel  we  must  speak  witii 
the  deepest  reverence,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  our  own  ignorance.  We  can 
trace  the  results  of  that  Atonement ;  we  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  it ;  but  when  we 
try  to  explain  the  rationale  of  it,  we  feel  there  are  deeper  depths  than  any  finite 
understanding  can  possibly  fathom."  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  such  questions  should 
always  be  approached.  With  regard  to  the  Fall,  Mr.  Stuart  warns  his  hearers  against 
the  use  of  extravagant  language  in  reference  to  the  depravity  of  man,  lest  such 
language  should  lead  them  into  error.  He  even  admits,  though  in  a  qualified  sense, 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  By  ignoring  this  truth,  he 
tells  his  hearers,  "  we  have  suffered  loss  for  our  own  spiritual  life ;  for  the  doctrine  is 
the  antidote  to  that  selfishness  of  which  we  Evangelicals  have  to  beware." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  no  sympathy  with  the  results  of  modern 
criticism.  He  believes  that  the  order  of  books  in  the  English  Canon  was  originally 
arreuiged  **  under  the  distinct  guiding  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Song  of  Solomon 
be  regards  as  '*  the  climax  "  of  the  Old  Testament — **  all  that  precedes  leads  up  to  ii, 
all  that  follows  flows  from  it."  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  spoken  of  as  the  woric  of 
Solomon.  In  the  New  Testament,  again,  '*  the  unity  of  plan  "  (which  is  the  writer's 
theme)  is  seen  in  the  order  of  books  as  arranged  in  our  English  Bibles.  '^  Having 
learnt  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Romans  the  first  principles  of  our  faith,  we  descend 
in  Corinthians  and  Galatians  into  the  arena  of  conflict  and  of  strife.  •  •  .  •  And 
lastly  in  the  Thessalonians  we  are  told  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven  " :  until,  in 
due  course,  we  arrive  at  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  we  are  told  is  "  the  climax 
of  the  whole  "  1  After  these  examples  of  Biblical  interpretation,  it  is  superfluous  to 
add  that  the  writer  is  very  scornful  of  the  '*  higher  criticism,"  and  is  **  not  at  all 
afraid  of  the  charge  of  intellectual  imbecility." 

That  the  writer  is  deeply  in  earnest  is  evident  on  every  page,  and  there  are  maxif 
passages  that  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  su(^ 
a  sentiment  as  this,  on  page  85 :  **  Never,  never  can  we  dwell  too  much  upon  the 
sufferings  of  our  adorable  Redeemer."  Neither  does  the  following  story  indicate  a 
healthy  state  of  mind  :  '*  When  a  dear  cousin  was  going  forth  to  the  nussion-field,  one 
of  his  Bible- class  children  was  heard  saying  to  another  how  hard  it  would  be  togOt 
and  leave  friends  and  mother  and  home.  *  Oh,*  said  the  other,  *  I  don*t  think  it  will 
be  so  very  hard ;  for  Jesus,  you  know,  will  be  with  him.' "  If  it  was  not  hard  to 
leave  mother  and  home^  it  ought  to  have  been.    The  following  passage,  again,  majfi 
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we  suppose,  be  agreeable  to  some  people*s  thoughts  of  heaven,  but  we  must  confess 
we  are  totally  unable  to  understand  the  feeling :  *'  Yes,  though  there  be  angel  and 
archangel,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  you  and  I  will  be  among  the  treasures  of  heaven ; 
for  we  shall  remind  our  King  of  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  and  how  He  won  us  on 
the  field  of  battle,  wet  with  His  own  life's  blood."  John  Vaughan. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF  GOD  AND  THE  WORLD  AS  CENTRING  IN 
THE  INCARNATION :  Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  fob  1890-91.  By  James 
Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College, 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot. 
This  is  a  great  book  on  a  most  important  subject.  It  is  the  first  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Kerr  foundation,  and  it  is  the  first  considerable  book  written  by  Dr.  Orr.  Both 
the  lectureship  and  the  lecturer  are  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  worthy  inauguration. 
The  lectures  are  wprthy  to  take  their  place  among  the  best  of  the  Bampton,  Baird, 
Cunningham,  and  other  lectures  published  in  England  or  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Orr  is 
an  admirable  lecturer.  There  is  ample  knowledge  and  the*  dear  exposition  which 
rises  out  of  fulness  of  information.  There  is  a  clear  and  perfect  apprehension  of  the 
views  with  which  he  does  not  agree,  and  the  absolute  fairness  which  a  strongman 
shows  to  his  opponents.  There  is  a  unique  power  of  classification  and  of  compre- 
hensive statement,  an  example  of  which  may  be  found  in  Note  G,  pp.  476-8,  on 
"  Schools  of  Evolutionists,"  where,  in  a  couple  of  pages.  Dr.  Orr  gives  as  much  infor- 
mation as  might  furnish  a  treatise.  But,  in  truth,  this  power  of  classification  is  con- 
spicuous through  the  volume,  emd  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  the 
book. 

Dr.  Orr's  plan  is  admirable  in  itself,  and  has  been  splendidly  carried  out  in  detail. 
He  first  gives  us  **  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  in  general,"  vdth  a  consideration 
of  the  preliminary  objections  from  the  theology  of  feeling  and  from  the  school  of 
Ritschl.  The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  Christian  view  and  its  alternatives. 
The  main  appeal  is  to  history.  History  is  shown  to  be  a  series  of  alternatives.  A 
Divine  Christ  or  Humanitarianism,  a  Divine  Christ  or  Agnosticism,  a  Divine  Christ  or 
Pessimism — such  is  the  downward  movement;  but  there  is  an  upward  movement 
from  Pessimism  to  Christ  traced  by  Dr.  Orr,  a  necessary  piece  of  work  which  is 
exceedingly  well  done,  and  which  conmiands  unstinted  admiration.  Then  in  the  third 
lecture  we  have  the  Theistic  postulate  of  the  Christian  view.  This  well-trodden 
field  is  again  treated  by  Dr.  (}rr,  and  with  singular  freshness  and  power.  One  would 
think  that  in  this  field  nothing  fresh  was  to  be  said ;  but  the  massiveness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  Dr.  Orr*s  treatment,  his  singular  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of 
literature  on  the  question,  and  his  masterly  grasp,  has  given  a  unique  charm  to  the 
whole  discussion.  We  call  attention  to  his  treatment  of  the  cosmological,  the 
fceleological,  and  the  ontological  arguments.  Next  we  are  to  consider  the  postulate  of 
the  Christian  view  of  the  world  in  regard  to  nature  and  to  man.  Here  we  are  called  on 
to  note  the  recognition  by  Dr.  Orr  of  the  contribution  which  philosophy  and  science 
have  made  to  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  is  no  grudging  recognition. 
For  man  has  learned  something  of  himself  and  of  nature  througliout  the  ages,  and, 
ag  Dr.  Orr  shows,  whatever  he  has  learned  through  science  and  philosophy  is  not 
inconsistent  with  what  has  been  revealed  to  him  through  Scripture  and  through 
Christ.  The  first  postulate  of  the  Christian  view  is  God ;  the  second  is  man  in  the 
image  of  God ;  the  third  is  the  sin  and  disorder  of  the  mind — a  problem  which 
Christianity  does  not  create,  but  helps  to  solve.  But  the  main  problem  of  evil 
becomes :  (1)  the  problem  of  moral  evil ;  (2)  the  problem  of  natural  evil ;  and  (8)  the 
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culmination  of  both  problems  in  the  qaestion  of  the  relation  of  sin  to  death.  OntUt 
dark  and  solemn  subject  Dr.  Orr  has  much  to  say ;  and  he  says  it  with  effect.  If  he 
does  not  solve  the  problem,  at  least  he  has  made  the  existence  of  it  less  burdensome 
to  mind  and  heart.  This  chapter,  the  fifth,  culminates  in  an  important  statement  of 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inmiortality,  in  which  Dr.  Orr  rightly  distinguishes  between 
the  Scriptural  and  other  doctrines  of  immortality.  **  The  true  immortality  S&  through 
redemption,  and  embraces  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'*  In  the  appendix  to  this 
chapter  Dr.  Orr  treats  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality ;  and  this  istiie 
only  section  of  the  volume  with  regard  to  which  we  do  not  quite  see  our  way  to  an 
agreement  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Orr.  We  quite  agree  with  the  statement  th&t 
the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  idea  of  man's 
relation  to  God,  and  that  it  embraces  the  idea  of  a  resurrection,  if  it  has  come  to 
clear  consciousness  in  the  Old  Testament  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  the  correlation  and 
the  culmination  of  the  Old  Testament  hope  are  contained  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  the  difficulty  is,  did  the  Old  -Testament  writers 
attain  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  this  doctrine  as  their  hope  ?  We  doubt  it ;  and 
though  we  have  carefully  weighed  Dr.  Orr*s  arguments,  we  are  not  convinced.  Bnt 
to  discuss  the  question  here  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

The  sixth  lecture  sets  forth  the  central  assertion  of  the  Christian  view,  "The 
Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  " — a  chapter  which  exhibits  Dr.  Orr's  mastery  of  the 
most  recent  results  of  exegesis,  and  his  command  of  the  resources  of  the  new  science 
of  Biblicfd  theology ;  while  in  other  relations  it  shows  how  well  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  attempts  at  dogmatic  reconstruction  made  mainly  by  German 
theologians. 

The  seventh  lecture  deals  with  the  Incarnation  and  the  Flan  of  the  World,  and 
the  eighth  with  the  Incarnation  and  Bedemption  from  Sin,  and  the  ninth  with  the 
Incarnation  and  Human  Destiny.  These  three  chapters,  with  their  various  appen- 
dices, may  be  described  as  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  philosophy  of  history, 
i%ith  a  criticism  of  opposing  views,  and  of  views  which  may  be  described  as 
inadequate. 

Looking  back  over  the  journey  we  have  taken  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Orr, 
what  have  we  gained  ?  More  than  we  can  at  once  say.  We  have  got  this  much 
at  any  rate,  that  there  is  a  Christian  view  of  the  world — a  view  large,  spacions, 
comprehensive*-and  all  other  views  of  the  world,  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  them, 
fall  into  their  proper  places,  in  relation  to,  and  in* subordination  to,  this  view. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Orr  we  find  that  we  are  free  to  range  among  the  sciences, 
philosophies,  and  religions  of  the  world,  and  claim  the  truth  in  all  of  them,  as  troth 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  Christianity.  For  in  the  Christian  view  alone  can  tiiese 
peuiiial  truths  receive  their  justification.  In  it  alone  they  cease  to  be  isolated, 
fragmentary,  incomplete,  and  become  part  of  the  organic  whole  of  truth.  While 
we  admire  the  leeuming,  the  logical  power,  the  clear  exposition,  and  the  grasp  of 
principle  manifested  in  the  book,  most  of  all  do  we  admire  the  sympathetic  insight 
into  partial  and  one-sided  systems,  and  the  firm  desire  to  seek,  find,  and  rescue 
the  truth  imprisoned  in  them.  In  this  Dr.  Orr  has  been  conspicuously  successfoL 
He  is  not  content  with  negative  and  destructive  criticism.  He  seeks  to  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  another.  He  ever  asks,  What  is  there  in  this  system,  be  the  system 
what  it  may,  which  has  led  men  to  believe  it,  to  rest  in  it,  to  fight  for  it?  He 
is  more  concerned  to  find  out  that  than  to  find  out  merely  what  is  defective. 
Firmly  persuaded  that  in  Christ  he  has  found  the  truth,  and  that  Christianity  holds 
the  secret  of  a  rational  interpretation  of  God,  and  man,  and  the  world ;  firmly 
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persaaded,  also,  that  thwe  is  an  affinity  between  the  mind  of  man  cmd  the  truth ; 
Dr.  Qrr  has  sought  to  present  to  the  world  this  vindication  of  the  Christian  view  of 
the  world.  And  he  has  done  his  work  in  saoh  a  way  as  to  earn  the  thanks  of  all 
tiloiightfiil  meiu  James  Ivbsagh. 

THEOSOPBnr,   OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RELIGION;    The    Gifford   Lectures, 

1>EUVERED  BEFORE  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW  IN  1892.      By  F.  MaX  MtJLLER, 

K.H.  London:  Longmans,  1898. 
Whkn  I  venture  to  express  some  of  the  thoughts  which  the  reading  of  this  volume 
hsB  suggested  to  me,  I  do  so  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  a  learner ;  and  the  true  learner 
is,  of  necessity,  a  close  and  persistent  questioner.  I  owe  to  Professor  Max  Miiller  a 
debt  of  gratitude — ^which  it  has  always  been  to  me  a  heartfelt  pleasvire  to  acknow- 
ledge — ^for  the  multitude  of  questions  which  he  has  answered  for  me,  I  may  say  now, 
daring  nearly  forty  years ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  lay 
bare  my  inmost  mind  on  some  subjects  of  supreme  importance  in  their  bearings  on 
the  fature  course  of  European  thought,  and  therefore  also  of  European  religion. 

In  his  lecture  on  Alexandrian  Christianity,  Professor  Max  Miiller  expresses  his 
belief  that  "by  vindicating  the  true  historical  position  of  Christianity,  and  by 
showing  the  position  which  it  holds  by  right  among  the  historical  and  natural  religions 
of  the  world,  without  reference  to  or  reliance  upon  any  supposed  specialt  except 
iional,  or  so-called  miraculous  revelation,  I  may  have  fulfilled  the  real  intention 
of  the  founder  of  this  lectureship  better  than  I  could  have  done  in  any  other  way." 
(p.  448.) 

This  historical  position  of  Christianity  is,  he  says,  its  essential  characteristic ; 
and  by  this  he  means  that  it  comes  in  the  very  fulness  of  time,  and  that,  so  coming, 
it  marks  the  highest  point  which,  thus  far,  the  great  tide  of  human  thought  had 
reached.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  point  thus  reached  is  the  highest  which  can  be 
reached;  nor  does  it  follow  necessarily  that  our  conclusions  are  right  as  to  the 
value  of  the  results  so  far  attained.  Semitic  and  Hellenic  thought  met  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  there  that  "  the  Jewish  religion  experienced  its  last  philosophical  revival,  and 
that  the  Christian  religion  for  the  first  time  asserted  its  youthful  strength  against  the 
philosophies  both  of  the  ^ast  and  of  the  West "  (p.  899). 

But,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  throughout  these  lectures,  I  am  still  constrained  to 
express  my  ignorance,  or,  at  the  least,  my  complete  uncertainty,  as  to  the  strict 
meaning  in  which  Professor  Max  Mtiller  uses  the  terms  Christianity  and  Christian 
religion.  The  Logos  doctrine  is,  he  says,  **  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy,*'  and 
thus,  *'  unless  we  have  fully  grasped  it,  as  it  is  grasped  by  some  of  the  greatest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  fourth  Gospel, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  call  ourselves  true  Christians  "  (p.  521). 

Physical  religion,  we  are  told,  represents  "  the  search  after  something  more  than 
finite  or  phenomenal  in  nature,"  while  Anthropological  religion  denotes  "  the  search 
after  something  more  than  finite  or  phenomenal  in  the  soul  of  man,"  and  these  two 
currents  must  in  the  end  meet  in  what  has  been  called  Theosophy  or  Psychological 
reUgian,  both  this  striving  to  meet  and  the  final  union  having  foimd  their  most 
perfect  expression  in  Christianity  (p.  541).  The  plant  so  raised  is  as  a  mighty 
oak,  needing  neither  props,  safeguards,  nor  fencing.  We  should  feel  it  an  indignity, 
Professor  Miiller  exclaims,  to  the  giant  of  the  forest,  if  we  saw  it  enclosed  by  tiny 
props  and  made  hideous  by  scarecrows  to  frighten  off  the  birds. 

'*  Would  you  not  feel  moved  to  tear  off  the  screens  and  let  the  wind  of  heaven 
thake  its  branches,  and  the  light  from  heaven  warm  and  brighten  its  dark  foliage  2 
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This  is  what  I  feel  abottt  religion,  yea,  about  the  Christian  religion,  if  but  properly 
understood.  It  does  not  wont  these  tiny  props,  or  those  hideous  scarecrows,  or 
useless  apologies.  If  they  ever  were  wanted,  they  are  not  wanted  now^  whether 
you  call  them  physical  miracles,  or  literal  inspiration,  or  Papal  infallibility ;  they 
are  now  an  affront,  a  dishonour  to  the  majesty  of  truth"  (p.  548). 

But  although  we  get  here  some  of  the  most  striking  and  most  important 
characteristics  of  Christianity  (whatever  it  be),  we  stiU  have  to  ask  \diat  may  be 
the  proper  understanding  of  this  religion,  and  in  what  sense  the  interpretation  pot 
upon  it  may  be  maintained.  We  have  still  other  factors  to  deal  with.  At  the  outset 
the  very  term  "  historical  Christianity  "  conveys  to  perhaps  four-fifths  of  all  English- 
speaking  men  a  sense  wholly  different  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  by  Professor 
Max  MUller.  With  them  it  is  historical,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  crowns  the  greel 
fabric  of  religious  thought,  and  so  proclaims  itself  as  the  highest  truth  thus  far 
attained  by  the  mind  of  man,  but  as  resting  upon,  and  being  attested  by,  certain  facte 
of  history,  in  such  sort  that  if  these  events  or  incidents  did  not. at  some  time  or  other 
take  place  the  religion  resting  on  them  crumbles  away.  How  does  ProfesB(»r  Mac 
Miiller  deal  with  these  so-called  historical  facts  ?  The  facts  are  of  two  kinds — ^tha 
one  being  certain  writings  or  scriptures,  the  other  being  the  incidents  recorded  in 
those  scriptures.  The  incidents  are  to  be  taken  on  the  authority  of  the  writings, 
and  this  authority  is  not  to  be  called  into  question,  and  will  not  be  questioned  by 
those  who  are  truly  children  of  Ghxl.  I  should  be  thankful  if  to  this  question  I  could 
see  in  these  pages  a  nK>re  decisive  answer,  and  surely  no  question  could  be  mora 
momentous.  The  Alexandrian  Clement,  we  are  told,  took  the  critical  step  whidi 
philosophers  like  Celsus  declined  to  take,  when  he  recognized  the  Divine  Logos  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

"  All  the  epithets,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  such  as  Logos,  Son  of  God,  the  first-born, 
the  only-begotten,  the  second  God,  were  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria.  If, 
then,  they  brought  themselves  to  say  that  He,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  all  that,  if  they 
transferred  all  these  well-known  predicates  to  Him,  what  did  they  mean  ?  Unless  wo 
suppose  that  the  concept  of  a  perfect  man  is  in  itself  im{>ossible,  it  seems  to  me  thai 
they  could  only  have  meant- that  a  perfect  man  might  be  called  the  realisation  of  tiie 
Logos,  whether  we  take  it  in  its  collective  form — as  it  was  in  the  beginning  with  God-' 
or  in  its  more  special  sense  as  the  Logos,  or  the  original  idea,  or  the  Divine  conception 
of  man.  If,  then,  all  who  knew  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  had  beheld  His  glory  full  ol 
grace  and  truth,  bore  witness  of  Him  as  perfect,  as  free  from  all  the  taints  of  tbe 
material  creation,  why  should  not  the  Greek  philosophers  have  accepted  their  testimony 
and  declared  that  He  was  to  them  the  Divine  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  the  first-born, 
the  only-begotten,  manifested  in  the  flesh  ?  "  (p.  489). 

But  have  we  such  testimony  ?  And  what  testimony  have  we  ?  Are  we  not 
compelled  to  face  here  a  great  historical  inquiry  which  turns  on  the  person  of  Jesns 
of  Nazareth  ?  Only  four  short  narratives  tell  us  anything  about  Him ;  and  we  have 
no  warrant  for  supposing  that  any  one  of  them  was  put  together  within  a  centwy 
from  the  time  of  the  events  which  they  profess  to  record ;  and  of  these  narratives  ihe 
fourth  in  every  particular  absolutely  contradicts,  where  it  does  not  exclude,  the  otiier 
three.  This  Johannine  narrative  certednly  puts  forth  for  Jesus  claims  not  less  high 
than  those  which  Clement  would  have  made  for  Him ;  but  they  are  thrown  into  the 
form  of  discourses  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  uttered,  while  a  large  portion 
of  the  body  of  this  narrative  consists  of  matter  for  which  the  writer  could  have  no 
witness,  and  therefore  no  authority.  No  one  was  present  to  hear  the  conversationa 
with  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan  woman;  no  one  oouM  have  heard  the  prayel 
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^hicb  in  the  17ih  chapter  the  eternal  Son  ofifors  to  the  eternal  Father ;  and  if  of  these 
and  other  things  the  writer  conld  have  no  report,  it  follows  that  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  teaching  which  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  must  be  the  outcome  of  his  own  thought.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  **  the  concept  of  a  perfect  man  is  in  itself  impossible  *' ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  a  perfectly  true  portrait  of  him  could  not  be  taken  and 
handed  down  to  later  generations.  The  portrait  left  to  us  in  the  New  Testament 
uTitings  is  certainly  not  that  of  a  perfect  man ;  and  the  supposed  necessity  of 
asserting  that  it  is  perfect,  and  of  treating  it  as  if  it  were  perfect,  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
exercising  a  fatally-enervating  influence  on  the  mental  powers  of  those  who  act  upon 
this  conviction.  Historically,  we  do  not  know  him,  and  we  cannot  know  him. 
Professor  Max  MUller  lays  great,  yet  not  too  great,  stress  on  the  mystical  system  of 
Eckhart ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  passages  on  which  he  relies,  and  to  which  he  chiefly 
appeals,  are,  *'  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.**  **  I  am  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  me.*'  **  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.**  **  This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
•  hast  sent.**  "  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  tiie 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  '*  (p.  825).  But  of 
these  passages,  three  belong  to  discourses  which  could  by  no  possibility  have  been 
delivered,  and  the  rest  are  found  in  a  prayer  which  no  mortal  ear  could  ever  have 
heard.  Yet,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  his  meaning.  Professor  Miiller  certainly  treats 
the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel  as  utterances  actually 
heard  by  the  outward  ears  of  His  followers.  **  Though  the  concept  of  Father  is,"  he 
Bays,  "impossible  without  that  of  Son,  and  the  concept  of  Son  impossible  without 
that  of  Father,  yet  Christ  Himself,  after  saying,  *  I  and  my  Father  are  one,*  adds, 
*My  Father  is  greater  than  I  *  **  (p.  586).  If  these  declarations  were  thought  out  by 
the  Evangelist,  is  not  the  pertinency  of  the  argument,  in  whatever  measure,  affected  ? 
The  eternal  verities  set  forth  in  them  are  certainly  not  touched ;  but  they  must  be 
received  without  historical  evidence,  for,  if  we  look  to  the  New  Testament  writings, 
there  is  no  such  evidence  to  be  had.  Towards  the  end  of  his  lectures.  Professor 
Miiller  speaks  of  "  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence  that  speaks  to  us  from 
the  very  words  of  Christ.** 

**  We  have  lately,'*  he  remarks,  "  been  told,  for  instance,  that  Christ  never  speaks 
of  Ow  Father  when  including  Himself,  and  that  .when  He  taught  His  disciples  'to 
pray* Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,*  He  intentionally  excluded  Himself.  This 
might  sound  plausible  in  a  court  of  law ;  but  what  is  it  when  confronted  with  the 
words  of  Christ,  *  Go  to  my  brethren  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God  *  ?  Was  that  also  meant  to  imply  that  His 
Father  was  not  the  same  as  their  Father,  and  their  God  not  the  same  as  His  God  ?  " 
(p.  588). 

This  whole  argument  seems  to  look  much  like  an  appeal  to  the  historical 
ftatiiority  of  a  record.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  historically  the  ^record  has 
00  value ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  after  an  outward  and  sensible 
resurrection  Jesus  sent  by  Mary  Magdalene  a  message  to  His  followers  ?  It  is  not 
c&sy  to  see  that  the  truth  of  the  absolute  oneness  of  the  eternal  Son,  God  the 
revealed,  with  God  the  unrevealed  and  unrevealable  Father,  is  in  the  least  degree 
impaired;  but  we  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  asserting  dogmatically  what 
camiot  be  historically  proved,  and  of  declaring  that  the  prayer  commonly  known 
u  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  in  existence  before  the  period  assigned  for  the  earthly 
lifetime  of  Jesos  of  Nazareth.    But  so  long  as  we  insist  on  giving  historical  authority 
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to  the  New  Testament  narratives,  bo  long  will  the  enervating  inflaence  of  belief  OQ 
the  authority  of  writings  not  to  be  questioned  continue  to  gain  strength.  That 
Professor  Max  Mtdler  would  abhor  the  despotism  involved  in  this  state  of  things 
there  is,  of  course,  not  the  fointest  doubt    Speaking  of  Eckhart,  he  says : — 

*'  When  he  touches  on  miracles,  he  generally  sees  an  allegory  in  them,  and  he 
treats  them  much  as  the  Stoics  treated  Homer,  or  as  Philo  treated  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Otherwise  miracles  had  no  interest  for  him.  In  a  world  in  which,  as  be 
firmly  believed,  not  one  sparrow  could  fall  on  the  ground  withoat  your  Fadior 
(Matt.  X.  S^),  where  was  there  room  for  a  miracle  ?  "  (p.  506). 

But  the  narratives  of  wonders  and  marvels  in  the  New  Testament  writings  are 
not  put  forward  as  allegories.  They  are  set  down  as  sober  statements  of  aetaal 
historicsd  fact,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Kngland 
is  historical  fact.  But  (quite  apart  from  the  honesty  of  this  method  of  evading  a 
difficulty)  if  we  put  aside  all  such  narratives,  together  with  all  professed  reports  of 
incidents  and  conversations  of  which  there  could  have  been  no  witnesses  or  hearers, 
what  is  the  residuum  ? 

I  return  to  the  question  which  I  found  myself  compelled  to  ask  at  starting : 
What  is  Christianity?  What  is  the  Christian  religion?  What  is  religion  itself? 
**  The  original  oneness  of  the  human  soul  with  God,"  Professor  Max  Mtiller  tells  us, "  is 
accepted  by  all  German  mystics  as  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  &dth  " 
(p.  580) ;  but  this  term  Ofneneu  is  itself  equivocal,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the 
methods  for  attaining  to  or  regaining  oneness  may  be  a  matter  of  tmcertainty  also. 
Is  the  work  to  be  done  a  work  of  restoration,  or  of  an  education  which  is  to  raise  lu 
to  heights  which  we  had  never  before  ascended  and  from  which  therefore  we  had 
never  descended?  We  have  the  former  view  in  the  utterances  of  the  Gemian 
mystics,  who  say  that  the  great  task  is  to  gain  complete  freedom  for  the  soul  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  body,  "  till  it  rises  in  the  end  to  a  vision  of  God,  to  a  return  of  the  soul 
to  God,  to  a  reunion  with  God.*'  This  seems  also  to  be  Professor  Max  Miiller'i 
personal  conviction.  '*  I  wish,"  he  says,  '*  that  our  etymological  conscience  allowed 
OS  to  derive  reUgio  with  Lactantius  and  others  from  religare,  to  re-bind  or  re-unitei 
for  in  that  case  religio  would  from  the  first  have  meant  what  it  means  at  last,  a 
re-uniting  of  the  soul  to  God  **  (p.  585).  On  this,  surely,  everything  seems  to  tarn. 
T|;iat  there  must  be  curuutasUt  the  uprising  (not  a  rising  again),  of  this  tiiere  is  no 
sort  of  question ;  but  unless  we  "can  be  restored  to  what  we  have  lost,  then  that 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  walk  is  freed  from  those  dangers 
which  Professor  Max  Midler  holds  to  be  inseparable  from  psychological  religion  or 
theosophy.  These  dangers,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  **  spirit  rappings, 
table  turnings,  or  any  other  occult  sciences  or  black  arts"  (p.  xvi.).  They  arise 
strictly  and  directly  from  the  tryings  or  temptings  which  are  sure  to  assail  the  aching 
heart  and  the  spirit  struggling  to  escape*  from  the  storms  which  it  must  encounter 
here ;  and  the  rock  or  shoal  where  the  dangers  lie  is  that  of  asceticism.  Against 
these  dangers  Professor  Miiller  gives  the  clearest  possible  wcmiing;  but  it  is  an 
mihappy  thing  perhaps  that  the  need  of  any  sugh  warnings  should  exist.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  quite  see  why  the  impossible  and  incredible  stories  told  about  the 
mystic  Suso  (p.  581)  should  be  noticed,  unless  it  be  to  point  out  their  manifest 
falsehood.  I  am  not  more  inclined  than  Professor  Max  Mtiller  himself  "  to  doubt 
the  testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses  that  by  fasting,  and  by  even  a  more  painfol 
chastening  of  the  body,  the  mind  may  be  raised  to  a  more  intense  activity  "  (p.*  527); 
nor  have  I  any  wish  to  "resist  the  evidence  that  by  certain  exercises,  such  as 
peculiar  modes  of  regulating  the  breathing,  keeping  the  body  in  certain  postoreii 
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and  fixing  the  sigbt  on  certain  objects,  a  violent  exaltation  of  onr  nervons  system 
may  be  produced  which  quickens  our  imaginations,  and  enables  ns  to  see  and  conceive 
objects  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals  "  (p.  528). 

Nor  are  there  more  than  four  words  to  which  I  should  take  exception  in  his 
remarks  on  the  penances  of  Indian  ascetics.  That  the  seeing  of  visions  and  the 
hearing  of  unspeakable  words  may  follow  on  certain  conditions  into  which  the  body 
may  be  brought,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  The  doubt  is  as  to  the  value  of  these 
visions,  and  the  truth  of  their  revelations ;  and  on  this  follows  the  further  doubt  as 
to  the  value  and  wholesomeness  of  this  supposed  higher  way  which  is  to  lead  the 
human  spirit  to  its  highest  good,  under  whatever  forms  that  highest  good  may  be 
expressed.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  the  attempt  to  educate  English-speaking 
men  generally  into  this  psychological  religion  or  theosophy  must  be  a  failure.  It 
must  be  the  work  of  generations  yet  to  deliver  them  from  their  bondage  to  meta^^or 
and  to  the  mythology  which  comes  from  metaphor ;  and  the  progress  which  can  be 
looked  for  must  be  slow  indeed,  when  by  the  immense  majority  of  British  clergy  and 
laity  the  authority  of  a  set  of  books  is  held  to  settle  every  question,  and  when  the 
expression  of  dissent  or  even  of  doubt  is  treated  as  carrying  with  it  the  taint  of 
mora]  leprosy.  Gborgb  W.  Cox. 

THE  MEMORABILIA  OP  JESUS,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  GOSPEL  OF 
ST.  JOHN.  By  William  Wynne  Peyton,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Luke's,  Broughty 
Ferry,  N.B.    London  and  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1892,  pp.  x.  518. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  comes  across  a  book  whijh,  while  possessing  real  merits, 
seems  to  be  written  as  the  lawful  and  tempting  prey  of  the  slashing  reviewer.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  a  critic,  who  has  had  one  or  two  tiresome  and  exacting  reviews  to 
work  out,  and  feels  that  he  needs  and  has  earned  some  light  refreshment,  falling 
gleefully  upon  this  volume  and  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  Before  he  had  read 
twenty  pages  he  would  find  that  he  had  stiunbled  on  something  which  could  be  made 
to  yield  excellent  sport.  The  extravagant  statements,  the  bizarre  language,  and  the 
extraordinary  taste  which'  again  and  again  disfigure  the  pages,  are  just  the  kind  of 
things  which  a  reviewer  who  wishes  to  be  at  once  severe  to  his  author  and  amusing 
to  his  readers  would  desire.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  sufficiently  severe  and 
amusing  notice  of  the  volume  might  not  be  made  by  the  simple  process  of  stringing 
together  a  number  of  extracts  and  leaving  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  Tet  such 
I  process  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  one  of  selecting 
s  proportionate  number  of  extracts  to  illustrate  the  better  features  of  the  book. 
One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  more  objectionable 
elements  in  the  volume  is  the  straining  after  effect.  One  Is  perpetually  suspecting 
that  the  writer  is  trying  to  arrest  attention  by  being  not  only  unconventional,  but 
extravagant,  and  also  that  he  now  and  then  wishes  to  let  us  know  what  a  variety  of 
SQbjects  he  has  read  something  about.  But  to  be  deliberately  unconventional  in 
dealing  wiUi  very  sacred  subjects  is  rather  dangerous  work ;  and  to  be  deliberately 
extravagant  in  such  spheres  is  very  dangerous  work ;  while  the  peril  of  a  little  know- 
ledge»  if  it  is  not  cautiously  used,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  If  a  second  edition  of 
the  book  should  be  called  for,  it  might  be  made  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
fint  by  judicious  excision.  *'  Cut  out  all  the  fine  passages  **  is  sbill  very  wholesome 
advksa. 

The  very  title  of  the  volume  is  a  case  in  point.  What  is  gained  by  calling  the 
Ponrth  Gospel  "  The  Memorabilia  of  Jesus  "  ?  It  looks  like  a  catch>title,  savouring 
too  much  of  sensational  advertisement.    If  Menwrabilia  is  to  be  used  at  all  in  such 
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a  coifinexion,  the  usage  of  Justin  Martyr  would  lead  us  to  apply  it  to  the  Synoptie 
Gospels  rather  than  to  the  narrative  of  St.  John.  And,  again,  if  the  familiar 
illustration  of  Plato's  and  .Xenophon*s  delineation  of  Socrates  is  taken  to  exphdn 
the  differences  hetween  the  Synoptic  narrative  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  here  also  the 
MeTnorabilia  cwrespond  to  the  Synoptists,  while  Plato  corresponds  to  St.  John. 
"What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that  the  author  so  far  forgets  the  origin  of  his 
own  title  as  to  use  MemorahUia  as  a  singular  noun:  '*to  which  the  MemoralMlia 
commit*  us  ** — **  the  Memorahilia  ia  only  a  reflection  " — **  the  Johannine  Memorabilia 
M  not  historical  literature  as  is  commonly  understood  "  (pp.  5,  7, 14). 

There  is  a  want  of  dignity  in  the  very  first  sentence.  "  I  am  not  more  than  half 
sure  that  John  wrote  what  I  call  the  Memorabilia  of  Jesus.*'  That  is  not  a  very 
happy  way  of  beginning  a  serious  discussion  of  the  most  precious  record  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  which  has  come  down,  to  us.  And  the  author  will  not  get  many 
to  follow  him  in  his  first  position,  where  he  takes  a  seat  of  superiority  above 
such  people  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  Dr.  Martineau,  who  think  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  discuss  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  if  it  made  any  difference  whether  tiie 
book  was  written  fifty  years  earlier  or  later — a.d.  90  or  a.d.  140.  If  Mr.  Peyton  were 
trying  to  establish  his  right  to  an  estate  or  to  ascertain  the  character  of  his  great* 
grandfather,  would  he  consider  it  of  no  moment  whether  the  documents  which  formed 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  evidence  were  written  by  those  who  had  known  his 
great-grandfather  well,  or  by  those  who  had  only  heard  about  him  from  a  previous 
generation?  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  what  it  is,  whoever 
wrote  it :  quite  another  to  say  that  its  authorship  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  A 
saying  may  be  equally  good  and  true  whether  it  was  first  uttered  by  Christ,  or  an 
AposUe,  or  some  person  quite  unknown.  But  it  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  as  to  the  effect  which  that  saying  will  have  upon  others  whether  they  believe 
it  to  have  the  sanction  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  an  inspired  disciple,  or  to  have  no  more 
authority  than  one  of  their  own  utterances.  If  Christ's  most  intimate  disciple  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  then  we  have  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  words 
attributed  in  it  to  Jesus  Christ  are  substantially  such  as  He  uttered.  But  if  not 
John,  but  a  disciple  of  his,  or  a  disciple  of  that  disciple,  some  fifty  years  after  John 
had  ceased  to  teach,  wrote  down  his  ideas  of  what  John  used  to  say,  then  there  is 
room  for  very  large  elements  of  doubt  as  to  whether  any  one  of  the  things  which  is 
recorded  in  tiie  Fourth  Gospel  alone  can  be  regarded  as  of  any  authority.  A  man 
returns  home  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  and  is  told  that  his  mother  at  her 
death,  soon  after  his  departure,  left  certain  messages  for  him.  Those  messages  may 
seriously  influence  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  he  is  convinced  that  she  really  sent  them. 
But  if  the  evidence  for  this  fact  is  weak,  they  may  excite  nothing  more  influential 
than  a  passing  curiosity.  The  position  that  **  chronology  is  nowhere,"  and  that  to 
discuss  the  date  and  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  **  historical  pedantry  and 
critical  pedlaring  "  (p.  22),  looks  like  a  very  lofty  and  strong  position,  but  it  will  nol 
bear  serious  investigation.  The  Christian  religion  is  based  upon  certain  historical 
fcustSi  and  the  evidence  for  those  facts  is  a  thing  of  vital  importance.  One  almost' 
wonders  whether  a  writer  can  be  quite  serious  who  maintains  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whether  the  record  of  these  facts  was  written  by  one  who  witnessed  them, 
or  by  some  one  else,  who  did  not  put  pen  to  paper  until  more  than  a  century  after 
the  facts  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Peyton's  introductory  chapter  oo 
'*  Irrelevances  **  needs  reconsideration.  T>r.  Martineau  IcneW  ^Vhat  he  was  about 
when  he  admitted  that  he  who  can  prove  that  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel  '*wfatt 
everything  at  once." 
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But  here  is  something  of  a  better  kind*  and  perhat>8  it  ^ould  be  better  still  if 
the  metaphor  about  **  essences  and  originals  '*  were  omitted : — 

*'  In  the  drooping  (?),  despairing  (?)  crises  of  life  our  want  is  the  essences  and 
originals  of  things.  There  is  a  thought  which  has  not  occurred  to  you,  which  if  it 
eould  be  distilled  (?)  in  you  would  set  you  free.  There  is  an  emotion,  which  if  you 
could  extract  it  would  brighten  your  whole  being.  There  is  an  event  such  as  has  not 
happened  to  you,  which  if  you  will  admit  its  forces  will  broaden  your  being.  There 
B  a  self-denial  which,  if  you  will  practise  it,  will  give  you  the  finer  finishes  of 
character.  What  we  are  wanting  are  the  essences  and  originalities  which  He  in  the 
deeps  of  us,  which  Christ  calls  up  '*  (pp.  186,  187).  Or  again,  such  a  passage  as 
this: — *'The  man  who  is  not  serious  will  often  crave  lor  a  great  Season,  a  great 
Event,  a  great  Movement,  which  he  fondly  thinks  will  work  a  change  on  him* 
Seriousness  is  not  from  without,  but  from  within"  (p.  188). 

But  what  is  the  value  of  such  words  as  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
which  bears  the  amazing  title,  "The  Fog  Horn  and  the  Storm  Signal"?  This, 
chi^ter  is  on  John  ii.  18-25.  . 

^  In  an  ideal  literature  we  don*t  seek  time  relations.  The  signal  of  the  ideal 
given  in  Cana  has  a  rhythmic  relation  with  the  signal  given  in  Jerusalem.  We  have 
a  rhythm  of  space,  the  motion  from  Galilee  into  Judeea,  the  wave  from  Cana  swings 
nrnnd  to  Jerusalem.  A  rhythm  of  sound  or  of  water  is,  like  the  pendulum^  a  wave 
motion.  A  menital  rhythm  is  a  companion  phenomena  («tc).  The  geographical 
rhythm  begins  its  wave  in  Galilee,  and  the  wave  dies  out  in  Jerusalem  " '  (p.  192). 
In  the  passage  which  explains  the  title  of  this  chapter  we  have  more  writing  of  the 
same  kind.  "  A  mist  from  the  Eternal  oceans  (?)  envelops  in  thick  folds  the  Holy 
City.  Holiness  is  not  repudiated ;  religion  is  still  in  the  ascendant ;  the  Scripture^ 
are  much  studied ;  but  edl  is  befogged.  A  fog  is  mist  involved  in  smoke  (?).  John 
the  Baptist  has  sounded  the  note  of  danger  in  articulate  speech.  Christ  uses  the  fog- 
horn, which  has  a  sound  without  words,  words  without  a  key;  weird,  threatening, 
enigmatic.  And  it  is  enough.  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up  again  (ver.  19).  This  cryptogram  is  a  compressed  speech.  The  Memorabilia 
is  everywhere  a  compressed  literature,  an  exemplary  conciseness,  abbreviated  all 
through,  and  sufiers  by  abbreviation,  and  it  is  suffering  in  the  right  direction** 
(p.  199).  And  then  'Mr.  Peyton  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  the  speech,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  \iew  the  Evangelist  has  condensed  into  a  "  cryptogram,"  muHt  have  been 
like.  There  is  no  need  to  quote  it,  but  he  niight  have  asked  himself  whether  such  a 
speech  could  ever  have  been  mad^  a  serious  charge  against  Jesus.  The  saying, 
as  St.  John  reports  it,  might  easily  have  been  remembered  by  Christ's  enemies,  and 
mode  use  of  against  Him  when  the  opportunity  arose  two  years  later ;  but  one  can 
hardly  believe  this  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Peyton  supposes  to  have  been  delivered. 

At  times  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Peyton  is  shaping  his  style  after 
(^lyle*s  pattern.  Carlyle  himself  is  trying  enough  with  his  mannerisms;  but 
imitations  of  them  are  not  tolerable.  Is  there  not  a  twang  of  Carlylese  in  such 
writing  as  this  ? — 

**  Advertisement  is  a  method  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  there  is  a  weak  utility  in 
it,  in  this  age  of  daily  papers  and  overcrowding.  Glaring  advertisements  in  the 
glory  of  capital  letters  are  mercantile  shams — ^wholly  so.  If  the  articles  are  good, 
they  don't  require  big  letters  to  show  them,  and  advertising  is  the  cowardice  that 
does  not  believe  in  itself.    But  advertisement  of  any  kind  is  not  the  method  of  the 

*  There  is  a  very  similar  passage,  p.  504. 
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Bpiritual  world.    It  is  even  fatal  there,  this  hig  brush,  the  windpipe  way  of  showing 
yourself  "  (p.  385). 

There  are  few  things  more  certain  about  the  teaching  of  Christ  than  that  He 
sanctioned  the  belief  in  a  personal  devil ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  of  the  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  he  held  this  belief.^  But  that  is  not  what  ought  to  be 
believed,  if  our  author  is  to  be  followed. 

"  The  Devil  and  Satan  are  personifications  of  this  adopted  perfidy  in  our  bdng, 
mistaken  by  the  thinking  of  the  Church  all  along  for  persons  («tc;  but  what  Church 
has  ever  taught  that  the  Devil  and  Satan  are  two  persons  ?),  and  in  our  day  (he 
mistake  has  been  enforced  by  the  influence  of  Milton;  theology  victimised  by 
antique  metaphors  *'  (p.  447). 

Mr.  Peyton,  therefore,  prefers  to  speak  of  Satanism  rather  than  Satan ;  and  he 
gives  two  or  three  definitions  of.  it,  of  which  the  first  merits  quotation  for  its  strange* 
ness.  '*  Satan  is  the  spirit  of  happiness  in  a  man,  and  we  may  call  this  Satanism  ** 
(p.  450).  And  there  are  other  strange  things  a  little  further  on.  **  Every  school 
boy  knows  that  verbs  are  words  which  express  action,  and  that  verbs  have  two  moois, 
the  active  and  the  passive.  It  is  given  to  some  to  conjugate  their  verbs  always  in 
the  passive  mood,  and  the  passive  mood  is  expressed  by  tJie  word^  To  50,  a«  if  action 
is  best  known  in  its  passive  conditions^  as  if  being  becomes  vivid  in  this  mood" 
(p.  466).  The  confusion  between  "  moods  "  and  *•  voices  "  is  not  the  only  confusion 
here.  "  Christ  finds  the  sense  of  Wonder  withered  in  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  His 
divinity  is  unperceived.  He  also  finds  the  sense  of  Beauty  colded  (sic),  BXkd  there- 
fore His  miracles  are  only  massive  icicles  (I).  The  intuitions  have  become  insipidi* 
ties  **  (p.  508).  Pages  might  be  filled  with  quotations  such  as  these,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  anything  of  value  which  is  not  disfigured  by  mannerisms  and  eccentricities 
which  are  always  displeasing  and  are  sometimes  grotesque.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  in  the  volume  in  its  present  shape  b  worth  the  ceaseless  irritation 
which  the  perusal  of  it  causes.  If  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  and  enormously  simplified 
in  style,  it  might  be  of  real  value  by  its  freshness  and  suggestiveness.  It  is  at  any 
rate  one  more  proof  of  the  inexhaustible  adaptability  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  the 
study  of  it  should  have  resulted  in  a  commentary  so  utterly  unlike  the  original  aa 
are  tiiese  comments  by  the  Minister  of  Free  St.  Luke's,  Broughty  Ferry. 

Alfred  Plummib. 

tOflHaU  XZV.41;  Luke  viiL  12;  John  ?iii.  i4»  xiii.2|  IJohniiiS.  lOi 
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H18TORT  OF  THB  Chribtian  Chuboh.  Vol- 
ume VII.  Modem  Christianity  —  the 
Swiss  Reformation.  By  Philip  Schaff, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Cliurch  His- 
tory in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Son8» 
1892.     8vo,  pp.  xviL,  890,  (4. 

This  volume  of  Schaff's  church  history 
describes  the  Swiss  Reformation  in  two 
bookii,  the  first  being  demoted  to  the  Qer- 
man-Swiss  movement  led  by  Zwingll  and 
his  successors  (pp.  16-219).  and  the  second 
being  given  to  the  work  in  French  Switzer- 
land tmder  Calvin  and  his  followers  (pp. 
223-871).  In  the  first  section  we  have  a 
full  treatment  of  Zwingll 's  training  for  his 
work,  the  Reformation  in  Ztmch,  the 
spread  of  the  Reformation  in  (German 
Switzerland,  followed  bv  a  long  excursus 
upon  the  Grison8(pp.  180-61),  the  civil  ami 
rcllj^ous  war  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Reformed  cantons,  finally  the 
period  of  consolidation  under  Bullioger 
and  Hyconius.  In  the  second  section  we 
hare  an  elaborate  account  of  Calvin  and 
his  work,  including  the  activitv  of  his  fore- 
nmners,  especially  Farel,  Calvin  and  his 
labors  from  1686-64,  Calvin  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  his  first  sojourn  in  Geneva. 
1586-38,  his  stay  in  Ckrmany,  his  second 
sojourn  and  labors  in  Geneva,  the  Consti- 
tution and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  the  theology  of  Calvin,  the  doc- 
tiioal  controversies  of  Calvin,  Scrvetus— 
his  life,  teachings,  trial,  and  execution, 
Calvin's  infiuence  abroad,  closing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Calvin,  and  the  life  of  Beza. 
An  Appendix  on  the  literature  of  the  Ref- 
onnatlon  in  France  and  an  Index  complete 
the  volume. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  of 
the  contents  tliat  we  have  here  the  most 
comprehensive  recent  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation io  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of  de- 
tailed information  about  the  men  and 
movements,  religious  and  political,  moral 
and  social,  that  made  the  hundred  years 
covered  by  ttiis  volume  so  eventful  in  the 
history  of  the  alpine  republic  and  of  all 
Christendom.  The  well-known  excellen- 
cies of  Schaff*8  historical  writings  appear 
agahi  here  in  their  old-time  strength  and 
bnlllancv  ;  and  this  account  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  author's  native  land  mav 
well  be  regarded  as  a  monument  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  academic  teaching, 
M  well  as  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  the 
oldest  surviving  republic  which  gave  him 
liirth.  No  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  offers  more  abundant  source-mate- 
rttit  to  the  historian  than  that  here  treat- 


ed ;  no  period  has  been-  more  carefully  in- 
vestigated ;  and  with  no  period  is  the 
Protestant  reader  more  familiar.  Eence  it 
is  no  reproach  to  Dr.  Schaff  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  details,  he  dora 
not  tell  us  anything  that  cannot  be  found 
in  other  printed  books.  He  has  corrected 
a  number  of  small  inaccuracies  in  dates  and 
events  in  his  predecessors.  He  has  writ- 
ten the  history  over  again  with  special  ref- 
erence to  clearness  of  arrangement.  He 
gives  the  literature  of  the  vaiious  subjects 
treated  with  a  fulness  and  exactness  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  deshred.  He  every- 
where draws  liberally  from  the  storehouses 
of  German  scholarship,  such  as  Henry's 
••  Life  of  Calvin,"  Tollin's  writings  on  Ser- 
vctus,  Baur's  *'  Theology  of  Zwing]i,"and 
gives  the  assured  results  to  the  American 
student.  He  bears  ever  in  mind  the  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  go  out  of 
his  way  in  the  religious  history  of  Switzer- 
land to  gather  some  practical  lesson  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers  in  America.  He  gives 
many  personal  references  to  his  literary 
friends,  to  himself,  and  to  those  who  have 
helped  him  in  his  work.  He  franklv  prints 
extracts  from  letters  of  two  old  Swiss 
friends.  Dr.  von  Wyss,  of  Zttrich,  and  Pro- 
fessor Gk>det,  of  Neuchatel,  both  of  whom 
praise  in  high  terms  the  volume  before  us, 
the  proof-sheets  of  which  they  had  read. 
On  every  page  the  student  feels  that  he  is 
in  the  company  of  an  encyclopaedic  guide 
whose  feet  are  upon  his  native  heath,  and- 
who  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  tell  the 
young  traveller  all  that  he  may  wish  to 
know  about  anything  in  Switzerland  or  its 
history.  All  these  delightful  features  of 
Professor  Schaff 's  church  history  could  be 
abundantly  illustrated  from  the  present' 
volume  ;  but  we  may  regard  them  as  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  American  readers 
of  church  history.  What  will  be  done  by 
way  of  further  notice  of  our  author  is  to 
point  out  one  or  two  respects  in  which  the 
work  before  us  seems  open  to  criticism. 
And,  first  of  all,  the  true  proportions  of  the 
history  are  destroyed  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  material.  The  reader  has  the 
impression  that  the  author  has  been  mak- 
ing a  book  rather  than  writing  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Switzerland.  The  course  of 
the  narrative  is  clogged  by  ''padding." 
This  is  seen  In  the  great  prominence  given 
to  biographical  material.  Schaff  is  in  this, 
respect  a  loyal  follower  of  his  master, 
Ncander.  In  the  account  of  the  German- 
Swiss  Reformation  the  lives  of  BuUinger, 
Breitinger,  and  Myconlus  constitute  the 
history  after  the  death  of  Zwingll.  The 
Reformation  in  French  Switzerland  before 
Calvin  and  the  causes  leading  up  to  it  are 
contained  chiefiy  in  the  biographies  of 
Farel,  Viret,  and  Froment  (pp.  286-54). 
This  volume  aims  to  describe  the  "  Prot- 
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estant  movement  ,  .  •  in  French  Switzer- 
land to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;"  but  the  history  of  the  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  Calvin  (1664)  consists 
simply  of  a  chapter  on  the  life  of  Beza  (pp. 
845-76).  Otiier  forms  of  padding  appear. 
Tributes  to  Calvin,  collected  from  various 
writers,  cover  twenty-nine  pases  in  one 
place  and  four  in  another.  His  IfutUuies 
are  described  in  eleven  pa^esof  quotations 
at  the  point  in  Calvin's  me  at  which  the 
book  appeared,  and  later  the  same  sublect 
is  treated  in  the  chapter  on  the  Calvinfstic 
system.  Nine  pages  of  quotations  are  given 
from  the  correspondence  of  Calvin  and 
Sadolet.  Five  pages  are  quoted  to  give 
Calvin's  view  of  the  Church.  Coming  to 
the  punishment  of  Servettis,  the  subject  is 
introduced  by  an  essay  twenty  pages  long, 
giving  the  history  of  Toleration  from  Con* 
stauline  the  Great  to  Gteorge  Washington. 
Of  the  660  pages  devoted  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  French  Switzerland,  119  are  given 
to  the  case  of  Servetus— that  is,  nineteen 
more  than  Henry  gives  in  his  elaborate 
"Life  of  Calvhi."  In  fact,  Schaflf's  his- 
tory  of  the  movement  in  French  Switzer- 
knd  is  too  much  a  life  of  Calvin.  This 
tendency  leads  him  to  introduce  chapter  17 
on  "Calvin  Abroad,"  which  occupies 
twenty -two  pages,  and  is  bardlv  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzer- 
land. The  closing  chapter  on  Beza  (pp. 
845-76)  was  written,  the  preface  says,  by 
Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  a  work  "  for  which 
he  was  well  prepared  by  previous  studies  ;" 
but  a  note  prefixed  to  the  chapter  itself 
seems  to  claim  it  also  for  Dr.  Schafif,  say- 
ing only  that  Mr.  Jackson  "revised  and 
somewhat  enlarged  it." 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  proper- 
quotations  from  sources  and  other  writ- 
ings, we  still  think  that  much  of  the  mate- 
rial here  referred  to  is  a  defect  in  historical 
proportions,  a  hindrance  to  Just  perspec- 
tive, and  a  break  in  the  flow  of  the  narra- 
tive, which  weakens  its  force.  The  stu- 
dent sometimes  cannot  see  the  foiest  for 
the  trees.  He  is  not  shown  the  underly- 
ing principles  sufficiently.  He  is  not  in- 
formed often  enough  what  direction  the 
great  stream  of  history  was  taking,  upon 
Sie  surface  of  which  these  endless  biog- 
raphies were  floating. 

Another  deficiency  in  this  history  is  the 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  theology  of 
Zwingli,  and  especially  of  Calvin,  which 
marks  its  author.  He  thinks  the  Reform- 
ers who  drew  up  Confessions  put  "  for  the 
old  Roman  popery  a  modern  Protestant 
popery."  They  had  a  theory  of  inspira- 
tion which  ignored  the  human  element  in 
the  Bible— a  theory  which,  in  the  hands  of 
their  successors,  was  "  destructive  of  scien- 
tific exegesis*'  (p.  686).  Schaff,  like  all 
Presbyterians  in  America,  as  he  tells  us,  has 
signed  a  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith 


"as  to  substance  of  doctrine"  (p.  897); 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  tell  ua  (p.  548)  that 
Calvinism  as  well  as  Lutheraniam  and 
Augustinianism  ''destroy  the  foundation 
of  moral  responsibility  by  teaching  the 
slavery  of  the  human  will ;  thej  turn  the 
sovereignty  of  Qod  into  an  arbitrary 
power,  and  His  Justice  into  partiality,^' 
etc.  He  adds  these  systems  "can  nerer 
satisfy  the  vast  majority  of  Christendom." 
Schaff  himself  is  essentiaUy  Arminian  in 
his  theology  (p.  670),  and  harmonizes  Di- 
vine sovereignty  and  man's  free  will  by  a 
theory  of  Eenais,  whereby  God  limits  His 
active  sovereignty  so  as  to  leave  man  free. 
He  then  takes  pp.  668-82  to  oppose  Calvin- 
ism—a piece  of  polemical  divinity  that 
hardly  belongs  in  a  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion—and is  nardly  consistent  with  holding 
a  Calvinistic  confession  **  as  to  substance 
of  doctrine." 

But  this  notice  is  becoming  too  extend- 
ed ;  only  one  more  drawback  to  this  vtlu- 
able  history  may  be  noticed.    Schaff  lacks 
the  poetic  gift  of  dramatic  representation, 
which  is  essential  to  the  gr^at  historian. 
When  he  tiies  to  be  eloquent  or  epigram- 
matic, after  the  style  of  Victor  Hugo,  be 
is  either  tame  or  sophomoric.    This  vol- 
ume 8<demnly  begins:  ** SwitzerUnd  be 
longs  to  those  countries  whose  historic  sig- 
nificance stands  in  Inverse  proportion  to 
their  size.  .  .  .    Thelandof  the  snow-cap- 
ped Alps  is  the  source  of  mighty  rivers  and 
of  the  Reformed  faith. "    He  speaks  of  Lu- 
ther **  leading  the  people  of  God  out  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity  under  the  Gospel  ban- 
ner of  freedom."    He  says  Calvin  •'con- 
sulted not  with  flesli  and  bIood„and  burned 
the  bridge  behind  him."    Calvhi's  discoB- 
sion  flowed   on    ''like  a  river  of  fresh 
water.*'    Not  a  few  infelicities  of  expres- 
sion can  be  attributed  to  the  German  moth- 
er tongue  of  the  author.    We  read  that 
Comander  preached  "  at  Coire  nnee  1524  ;'* 
that  "the  cattle  was  deprived  of  salt;'^ 
**  he  avoided  to  speak  of  predestination ;" 
he  sought  to  "  win  back  the  orphan  Church 
of  Geneva  to  the  sheepfold  of  Rome  ;'*  the 
people  of  Strassburg  are  **  Strassbur^^TS," 
those  of  Zurich  "  Zuridiers,"  etc  ;  the  Til- 
lagers  of  Wildhaus  were  "  a  cheerful. /roA. 
and  energetic   people;*'  the  mother  of 
CEcolampadius  ''was  descended  cf  the  old 
Basel  family  of  Pfistcr  ;"  "  the  chief  Re 
formers  of  the  Grisons  ar«."  etc    These, 
however,  are    but  spots  in   the  sun  of 
Schaff's  clear,  informing,  and  attractire 
work.    It  is  the  most  readable  and  reliable 
history  of  the  period  covered  tbnt  we  hare. 
Besides  the  illustrations  which  the  subject 
receives  from  the  clear  statements  of  the 
author,  and  his  numerous  foot-notes  frm 
the  sources,  the  volume  is  adorned  by  pic- 
tures of  Zwbgli,  the  house  in  which  be 
was  born,  the  town  and  minster  of  Zuncfl, 
Leo  Jud(c,   Vergerio,  the  abbey  of  x^' 
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dedcln.  BuUiager.  Farel,  Calvin,  Ochino, 
Serreitts,  Bcoa,  and  Faber. 

H.  M.  Scott. 
Chicago  Theologieal  Seminary, 

Lehkbuch  der  Kircbengbschichtb. 
Von  Dr.  WiLffBLM  Mobllbr.  Enter 
Band.  Die  alte  Kirche.  Freiburg  i.  B., 
1880 :  J.  C.  B.  Moiir  (Paul  Biebeck), 
870.  xiL,  667. 

HiSTORT  OP  THE  GHRIBTIAN  ChUROH,  A.D. 

1-600.  By  tiie  late  Dr.  Wilhblm  Mobl- 
lbr. Translated  from  the  German  by 
Andrew  Rutherford,  B.D.  London: 
Swan,  Sonnenschdn&Co. ;  New  York : 
MacmillHn  &  Co.,  18d2.    Svo,  xii.,  545. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  Dr.  Wll- 
helm  Moeller,  late  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory at  Kieh  gave  to  the  public  the  first 
volume  of  his  "Church  History."  The 
book  has  stood  the  test  oC  use  well,  and 
has  proved  its  right  to  the  cordial  welcome 
with  which  its  first  appearance  was  greet- 
ed. A  comparison  with  recent  work  in 
the  same  field  serves  but  to  increase  one's 
admiration  for  the  thorouriiness  of  Moel- 
ler's  achievement.  It  is  aaxe  to  say  that  it 
is  the  best  single  volume  in  existence  on 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  dur- 
ing the  first  six  centuries. 

As  the  work  has  never  been  noticed  in 
these  columns.  I  may  be  permitted  briefly 
to  refer  to  some  of  its  excellencies. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  marked  by  a  com- 
plete mastery  both  of  the  sources  and  of 
the  vast  literature  to  which  the  very  scanti- 
ness of  these  sources  has  given  rise.  There 
is  scarcely  a  question  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  in  which  the 
author  does  not  show  himself  thoroughly 
at  home.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  doctrine,  but  in  the  much  more  neglect- 
ed one  of  church  organization  and  disci- 
plme  to  which  the  contribution  of  the  book 
is  of  the  highest  value. 

Bat  it  is  for  his  arrangement  of  matter 
that  Moeller  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
The  problem  before  him  was  not  easy  of 
solution.  He  was  to  write,  not  a  Kireheri' 
getMelUe,  but  a  Le/irbuch  der  K%reheng&' 
9ehUht6;  not  a  history,  but  a  text- book. 
The  distinction  is  an  important  one.  The 
historian  mav  follow  the  main  line  of  de- 
velopment, introducing  only  those  facts 
which  seem  to  him  of  decisive  importance. 
Not  so  the  writer  of  a  Lehrbueh,  It  is  his 
bnsiiiess  to  introduce  the  student  to  those 
ftcts  which  the  larger  history  presupposes. 
Bs  book,  therefore,  must  be  a  little  ency- 
donedia.  complete  within  the  limits  of  the 
peiiod  treated.  A  glance  at  the  recent  i^r- 
lltker—l  need  only  refer  to  those  of  Hase 
and  of  Kurtz— will  show  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  their  authors  have  conceived 


the  problem.  He  who  wishes  history 
proper  must  turn,  not  to  Hase's  Lehrbueh, 
but  to  his  recently  published  VorUiungen 
iiber  KirehengesefUehte.  Moeller  was  not 
content  with  such  an  encycldpasdic  treat- 
ment. He  believed  if  possible  to  write  a 
Lehrbueh  which  should  be,  at  the  same 
time,  a  history.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  has  performed  his  task  with  remarkable 
success.  The  facts  are  all  there— not  even 
Kurtz  covers  a  wider  range  of  topics— but 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  fall  into  their 

§  laces  as  subordinate  to  the  main  line  of 
e?elopraent.  To  appreciate  the  skill  with 
which  this  is  done,  one  must  study  the 
book  in  detail.  I  refer,  for  a  single  exam- 
ple, to  chapter  4  of  Part  II.,  on  the  theo> 
fogicad  development  of  the  Church. 

A  third  excellence  is  the  reserve  exer- 
cised by  the  author  in  his  treatment  of  mat- 
ters still  under  debate.  It  was  his  aim  (cf . 
Preface)  not  to  burden  the  pages  of  his 
text-book  with  unproved  hypotheses.  That 
he  has  altogether  succeeded  in  excluding 
such  matter,  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much 
to  say.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge that  would  not  be  possible,  or  even 
desirable.  But  he  has  certainly  brought  to 
the  task  a  judicial  spirit  which  isasrare  as 
it  is  commendable.  Many  a  controversy, 
of  which  the  magazines  are  full,  is  here  re- 
duced to  a  brief  sentence.  I  may  refer, 
for  example,  to  Vischer's  theory  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  io  the  Hafch-Harnack 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Episco- 
pate. 

Finally,  I  may  refer  to  the  well-chosen 
references  to  the  sources,  which  are  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  student  desiring  him- 
self to  undertake  original  work. 

Such  being  the  merits  of  the  book,  it  can 
only  be  matter  for  congratulation  that 
Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  have 
given  it  to  the  public  in  an  English  trans- 
lation. Of  that  transUtion  I  propose  now 
to  speak. 

It  may  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
style  is  above  ti^e  average  to  which  recent 
sad  experience  has  accustomed  us.  Mr. 
Rutherford  has  made  an  honest  effort  to  ren- 
der the  German  into  idiomatic  English,  and 
in  the  main  he  has  succeeded.  The  long 
sentences  of  the  original  have  often  been 
broken  up  into  shorter  ones  ;  the  involved 
order  has  been  simplified  ;  not  seldom  awk- 
ward phrases  have  been  happily  rendered. 
So  judicious  a  critic  as  Dr.  Fisher  has  been 
led  to  speak  of  the  translation  as  "  of  very 
unusual  merit,"  and  to  express  his  satis- 
faction with  the  "  genuine  classical  Eng- 
lish" in  which  it  is  written  (Neto  Englander, 
November,  1B92).  Unfortunately,  a  care- 
ful comparison  with  the  ori^nal  makes  it 
necessary  to  qualify  this  favorable  criti- 
cism. The  work  shows  signs  of  careless- 
ness, and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  trans- 
lator falls  into  serious  errors.    From  a  large 
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number  of  cases  noted  I  give  the  following 
examples :  1.  To  carelessness  most  ba  a^ 
tributed  such  literalisms  as  the  followinj^ : 
"  ground  lines"  for  Orundlinien  (English 
traDslation,  p.  180, 1.  18) ;  *'  forehall'^  for 
VarhalU  (p.  279, 1.  85) ;  **  churches  of  the 
masses"  for  McMenkirchen  (p.  488,  1.  14), 
etc.  Beichliehe  Quellen  is  rendered  **  wealthy 
sources'*  (p.  484, 1.  1) ;  Tertullian,  we  are 
told,  was  an  exact  "  knower"  (Kenner)  of 
Roman  law  (p.  208. 1. 6).  2.  To  carclessoess 
must  also  be  attributed  such  exceptions  to 
our  author's  ordinarily  good  English  as  the 
following:  **  probably  basing  on  Tacitus" 
(p.  80. 1.  16) ;  ^  verbal  [for  oral]  tradition" 
(p.  116,  1.  10) ;  '*  numerous  special  litera- 
ture" (p.  129.  1.  31);  *'of  hatred"  (for 
"with  hatred,"  p.  81,  1.  28) ;  **unscrupu- 
losity"  (p.  481. 1.  18) :  ''the  prohibition  to 
admit"  (p.  827,  1.  14),  etc.  8.  Of  slight 
inaccuracies,  such  as  the  omission  of  quali- 
fying words  in  the  original,  I  have  noticed 
a  number.  Thus,  p.  2, 1. 8,  omits  the  gerade 
of  the  C^erman,  and  so  misses  the  correct 
emphasis.  In  1.  84  of  the  same  page  we 
have  **  from  its"  instead  of  '*  from  this  its." 
8o,  p.  8, 1.  25,  **  the  faith"  (German,  »*  this 
faith").  In  p.  482. 1.  6.  nmrde  is  translated 
•*  was"  instead  of  **  became,  * '  etc.  4  More 
serious,  however,  are  the  following  mis- 
translations of  common  words.  In  the 
table  of  contents  (ix.,  1.  18)  Zuttdnde  is 
rendered  "circumstances**  when  the  con- 
text  shows  that  it  means  ''condition.*' 
(Gf .  1.  9  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is  cor- 
rectly translated.)  On  p.  8.  1.  24.  Bedin- 
gungen  is  also  rendered  **  circumstances.*' 
Amchauungen  is  rendered  "  prospects*' 
(ix.,  1. 9  from  bottom)  instead  of  **  views." 
RdigionB-GeielUcJtnft  is  translated  '*  re- 
ligious fellowship  instead  of  *' religious 
society"  (p.  1,  1.  8.  Cf.  p.  2,  1.  24.  On 
p.  8, 1. 28,  It  is  correctly  rendered).  SelUt- 
beUidtigung  appears  as  "  self -attestation" 
(p.  1,  L  10),  while  the  word  Beih&tigungen 
alone  is  twice  rendered  ''  characteristics'* 
(p.  8,  1.  80  and  85).  Betraehtuvg  is  uni- 
formly rendered  *'  treatment*'  (i.  1.  16 ; 
p.  81,  1.  5),  and  WelibetracJUuvg,  '*  treat- 
ment of  the  world"  (p.  117, 1.  8).  Aach- 
weimngis  translated  "  m?estigation**  when 
it  means  "  proof**  (p.  116, 1.  24).  LeUtuvg 
is  made  to  equal "  exhibition**  (p.  486, 1. 1). 
"  Theological**  (p.  185,  L  17)  is  changini. 
doubtless  through  a  slip,  to  '*  theoretical.'* 
An  amusing  mistranslation  Is  that  of  An- 
halUpunkte,  which  is  rendered  "halting 
points.*'  ("For  the  further  progress  of 
the  spread  of  CHiristianity  ...  the  follow- 
ing mav  be  given  as  the  chief  halting 
pomts,*  p.  185,  last  line.)  More  carefiU 
use  of  the  dictionary  would  have  shown 
Mr.  Rutherford  that  tJie  word  has  the  sense 
which  he  has  given  it  only  in  railroad 
terminology.  Elsewhere  it  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  Anknikpfungapunkts,  In  p. 
81, 1. 11,  the  "  continuously  advancing  final 


fortunes  of  the  Jews"  would  hardly  sng- 
ffest  der  ttnavfhaltsam  hereinbreehenden 
Endg€9ch%eke  det  jiidUchen  Lande$.  Three 
lines  below,  afflictions  of  believers"  befoie 
the  final  consummation"  {wr  der  letzttn 
Vollendung)  ia  replaced  by  the  phrase  "  be- 
fore their  final  perfection."  In  Ihesano 
sentence  we  read  of  the  "  hostile  appear- 
ance of  the  Gentile  world  power,  in  con- 
trast to  the  community  of  Clod"  (Carman. 
das  A  vftreieT^—gegen  /).  In  I  he  chapter  on 
the  good  works  of  the  Church,  WoMiMiie- 
keit  is  regularly  translated  "  benevolence" 
instead  of  "cnarity."  For  the  ••possi- 
bility" of  p.  81, 1.  fc,  Mr.  Rutherford  has 
substituted  "  pit)bability,"  Iherebv  making 
Moeller  favor  the  hypothesis  oi  a  com- 
posite origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  instead  of 
recording  himself,  as  he  does,  against  it. 

But  perhaps  the  most  inexcusable  blon- 
der of  all  is  the  uniform  rendering  of  Fmch 
by  "nature"  instead, of  "substance"  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Arian  controversy. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
event  of  a  second  edition,  the  translation 
will  be  thoroughly  revised.  At  the  same 
time  a  number  of  annoying  typographical 
errors  might  be  corrected— «.iy.,  '^notion** 
for  "nation**  (p.  3,  1  22);  "rectu"  for 
*•  recta"  (p  129,  1.  11);  the  omission  of 
**a"  in  p.  187, 1.  16.  The  mistranslation 
of  KirchenordnuTigtn  (p.  Ill,  1.  45  ;  p.  234, 
L  89)  has  been  corrected  in  an  appendix. 
It  should,  ho'^ever,  read,  not  "  canon** 
but "  canons.  * '  In  other  respects  the  work 
of  the  publisher  has  been  unupually  well 
done.  William  Adams  Bnowif* 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Brief  Reviews  aat>  Notices. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

Heeards  of  the  Pa$t :  being  English  tran^. 
lations  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  £^pt 
and  Western  Asia.  New  series.  EflBted 
bv  A.  K  8ayee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Assyriology,  Oxford.  (Vols.  IIL-VI.; 
London  :  Bagster  ;  New  York  :  James 
Pott  &  Ck>.,  12mo,  $1  50.)  It  is  with  re- 
gret that  we  note  the  cessation  of  this  pub- 
fication.  The  former  series  extended  to 
twelve  volumes ;  the  present  closes  with 
the  sixth.  The  dozen  or  more  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  condiiiBion  of  the 
earlier  series  have  seen  many  new  docu- 
ments brought  to  light  and  also  much  prog- 
ress in  the  understanding  of  old  text^- 
New  hands  have  taken  up  the  old  tasks 
and  hare  furnished  fresh  solutions.  Tbcso 
volumes  show  the  evidences  of  both  ele- 
ments, and  while  marking  the  advance. 
also  serve  to  point  out  the  fact  that  trulh 
is  finally  reached  in  things  Oriental  hj  » 
series  of  approximations.  The  approach 
to  certainty,  however,  is  remarkable,  and 
increasingly  we  may  be  sure  of  our  ground. 
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It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space  at 
disposal  to  catalogue  the  contents  of  these 
volumes.  The  most  interesting  of  the  new 
translations  comprise  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  kings  of  Kgypt, 
Amenophis  III.  and  IV..  and  their  tribu- 
taries and  allies  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
translated  by  the  editor.  He  is,  however, 
far  from  claiming,  as  does  Malor  Conder, 
that  future  study  will  affect  only  the  **  de- 
tails. "  If  we  may  judge  by  the  specimens 
preseated  by  the  present  series  when  con- 
trasted with  the  older,  it  may  be  expected 
that  in  some  cases  the  changes  will  tie  ?ery 
radical.  The  translations  are  the  work  of 
men  eminent  for  their  attainments,  and 
they  are  well  suited  to  serve  their  purpose. 
The  full  introductions  and  notes  whicn  ac- 
company each  translation  add  very  materi- 
ally to  the  value  which  they  possess  for 
the  unprofessional  reader.  We  close  as 
we  began  with  an  expression  of  regret  that 
the  smes  closes  so  abruptly. 

Th6  TOL  Amama  Tablets,     Translated 
by  a  R.  Chndsr,  Major  R.E.,  D.C.L.,  etc. 
(London  :  Alexander  P.  Watt,  1893,  8vo, 
pp.  zi.,  212.)    Major  Conder  has  under- 
taken a  task  which  is  declared  by  a  com- 
petent authority  (Bezold,  see  below)  to  be 
"impossible,"  if  such  translation  is   to 
"satisfy  the  expert  or  general  reader." 
With  this  portion  of  the  work  we  have  lit- 
tle interest  at  present :  but  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  author's  contention  that 
the  Exodus   had    already  occurred,  and 
that  the  Israelites  were  established  in  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  when  the  corre- 
spondence here  translated  occurred  in  1480 
B.C.    In  other  words,  he  holds  that  Ramses 
II.  was  not  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression, 
and  that  Meneptah  was  not  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus.    Hu  passes  over  the  decisive 
evidence  in  this  way  (p.  192) :   **  I  have 
been  reminded  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  'store  cities'  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  L  11),  but  the  fixinj^  of  (heir  sites  has 
no  bearing  on  this  question  of  date  at  all." 
That  might  be  true  if  the  "  fixing  of  their 
sites"  were  all  that  Naville  did  in  1883. 
But  ho  did  far  more.     He  showed  that  the 
earliest  remains  in  the  city  were  those  of 
Ramses  II ,  that  the  archaeological  facts 
correspond  exactly  to  the  biblical  record, 
and  that  if  Ex.  i.  11  is  true,  the  Israelites 
built  Pithom  a  hundred  years  after  Conder 
would  find  them  in  Palestine.    There  are 
eoouffh  problems  remaining  without  hav- 
ing all  the  results  already  attained  swept 
awaf  to  suit  the  theory  of  Major  Conder. 
(}nite  in  contrast  with  his  rash  under- 
taking is  that  of  Professor  CharUs  Bezold 
{Oriental  Diplomacy  :  being  the  transliter- 
ated text  of  the  cuneiform  desoatches  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Egypt  ana  Western 
Aflia  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ, 
discovered  at  Tell-el  Amama,  and  now 


preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  With 
full  vocabulary,  grammatical  notes,  etc 
London:  Luzac  &  Co.,  1893,  8vo,  pp. 
xliv.,  124.)  It  is  intended  for  scholars  and 
has  no  elements  of  the  "  catch- penny"  or- 
der of  "  popular"  works  on  Oriental  sub- 
jects. 

Israel  Ed9on  DtoineU,  D,D,  A  memoir 
by  Rev.  Henry  E,  Jetoett.  With  Sermons. 
(Oakland,  Cal.:  W.  B.  Hardy,  1892,  8vo, 
pp.  320.)  **  The  hand  of  affection  has  held 
the  pen"  to  ?ood  purpose.  The  account 
here  given  is  that  01  a  consecrated,  earnest, 
and  mthful  servant  of  Ckxl,  who  against 
great  difficulties  struggled  up  to  eminent 
success.  To  his  many  personal  friends, 
classmates,  and  associates,  to  the  people  of 
his  charges  in  Salem,  Mass..  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  the  pupils  whom  he  instructed 
in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  the  volume  will  be  very 
welcome.  A  single  error  may  be  noted 
(p.  84) :  '*  In  the  following  June  [1848]  he 
was  graduated  from  the  [UnionJ  Theologi- 
cal ^minary,  with  the  degree  of  B.D." 
Union  Seminary  does  not  confer  this  de- 
gree. 

The  Trial  of  Rev,  Professor  Henry  Pre- 
served Smith,  2>.7>.,  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary^  before  the  Presbytery  of  Cincin- 
nati. By  W.  8,  Plumer  Bryan,  D.D.,  Pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati.  (Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  1893,  8vo,  pp.  61,  26  cents.)  This  is 
a  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  for  April,  1893.  It  purports  to 
be  an  account  of  the  trial,  but  it  is  not. 
It  is  a  critique  and  running  commentary 
from  the  author's  standpoint  of  opposition 
to  Professor  Smith,  upon  the  latter's  de- 
murrer and  defence,  and  it  closes  with  an 
apology  (in  the  theological  sense)  for  the 
decision  of  the  Presbytery.  We  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  author 
has  reproduced  the  arguments  of  the  prose- 
cution, which  far  exceed  *•  154  typewrit- 
ten foolscap  pages."  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  be  calm,  but  absolute  impar- 
tiality in  such  a  case  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  pamphlet,  however,  is  a  more  or  less 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  heresy 
trials. 

A  Winter  in  Mrth  China,  By  the  Rev. 
T,  M.  M(nris,  With  an  introduction  bv 
Rev.  Richard  Glover.  D.D.  (New  York 
and  Chicago  :  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  1892,  pp. 
266,  $1.50.)  A  very  bright  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  a  winter's  stay  in  a  large 
number  of  mission  stations  in  five  prov- 
inces of  the  "  Flowery  Kingdom."  The 
trip  was  the  result  of  a  request  that  a  depu- 
tation be  sent  out  by  the  British  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  to  inspect  and  report 
u{>on  its  missionary  work.    Having  such  a 
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commisdioD,  the  deputation  had  large 
privileges  and  opportuDitics.  They  trav- 
elled  some  5000  miles  in  China,  and  kept 
their  ejres  and  ears  open ;  the  result  is  seen 
in  this  present' volume. 

New  ConomU  of  Old  Dogmas,  A  book  of 
sermons,  fiy  Rev.  James  E.  OdUn. 
(Chicago  and  New  York :  F.  H.  Re  veil 
Co.,  1892.  12mo.  pp.  292.)  The  kindly 
consideration  with  which  these  sermons 
were  received  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Waukegan,  Ill.»  has  encouraged 
the  author  to  present  them  to  the  reading 
public.  There  are  twenty-six  in  alL 
grouped  under  the  heads :  Cosmos  and 
World- Aee  ;  The  Use  of  Mhucles  ;  Grace, 
Love,  and  Obedience ;  The  Son  of  Man ; 
The  Son  of  Gknl ;  Characteristics  of  Ex- 
perience ;  The  Prayerful  Temper ;  and 
Immortality. 

The  Moeaie  Record  of  the  Creation  Ex- 
plained.  Scripture  truth  verified.  By 
Abraham  O.  Jennings,  (Chicago  and  New 
York :  Re  veil  Co.,  1898.  12mo,  pp  67.  20 
cents.)  Based  on  the  St.  James  Version, 
untainted  with  the  results  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  entirely  at  variance  with 
'*  so  called  Christian  scientists."  who 
**  have  stretched  and  twisted  Moses  around 
as  if  he  were  made  of  the  most  elastic  rub- 
ber." 

Prisoners  and  Paupers.  A  study  of  the 
abnormal  increase  of  criminals,  and  the 
public  burden  of  pauperism  in  the  United 
States ;  the  causes  and  remedies.  By 
Henry  M.  Boies,  M.A.  (New  York  :  Put- 
nam's Sons.  1898. 8vo,  pp,  xiii..  818,  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  most  timely  and  an  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution  to  an  important  top- 
ic. It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  qualified  to 
speak,  since  he  is  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Public  Charities  and  of 
tne  Committee  on  Lunacy,  as  well  as  con- 
nected with  several  prison  associations. 
He  speaks  of  the  problem  with  full  knowl- 
edge, and  sets  forth  the  causes  after  care- 
ful investigation  and  study.  In  the  light 
of  wide  experience  he  suggests  remedies 
which  should  command  the  study  and 
thought  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  regu- 
late and  devise  methods  of  reformation 
and  prevention.  The  necessity  of  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  whole  subject  is 
driven  home  by  appalling  statistics,  show- 
ing the  terribly  abnormal  increase  of  the 
criminal  classes. 

Natural  Religion  in  Sermons.  By  James 
Vila  Blake.  ((Jhicago  :  C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.. 
1892, 12mo,  pp.  228,  $1.)  This  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  misnomer.  There  is  a  background  of 
something  deeper,  broader,  higher,  and 
nobler  than  "natural  religion"  in  these 
pages,  which,  however,  comes  seldom  to 
expression.    The  Scripture  headings  may 


be  merely  headings,  but  it  is  from  the  vin- 
tage point  of  revelation  that  the  author 
looks,  importing  into  his  treatment  numy 
a  topic  and  thought  that  is  essentially  for- 
eini  thereto.  We  by  no  means  agree  with 
all  the  positions  taken,  yet  we  have  foQDd 

C sages  containing  much  of  truth  and 
uty. 

Character  Building,  Talks  to  young 
men  by  the  Rev.  R,  8,  Barrett.  (New 
York  :  Whittaker,  12mo,  pp.  78,  25  cents.) 
These  were  Sunday  evening  talks,  inwhidi 
the  speaker  endeavored  to  get  near  to  bis 
hearers  and  to  influence  them.  Tbey  aie 
printed  as  delivered,  and  are  filled  with 
tbe  earnestness  and  directness  of  extempore 
speech.  They  are  not  models  of  English 
diction,  but  they  speak  a  language  whidi 
the  young  can  understand,  and  bv  which 
they  may  be  profited  for  the  life  that  now 
is.  and  also  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  subjects  treated  are :  *'  Destiny," 
"  The  Value  of  Time."  "  Reading."  "  Bad 
Habits.*'  "Strong Drink,"  "  Companions," 
and  "  Religion.'^ 

Children :  iheir  Models  and  Critics.  By 
Auretta  Roys  Aldrieh,  (New  York  :  Har- 
pers, 1898.  16mo,  pp.  v.,  158.)  Those  par- 
ents who  have  a  strong  feeling  of  parental 
dignity  and  authority,  ^nd  who  exercise  it 
in  enforcing  their  commands,  will  scarce- 
ly find  this  book  pleasant  reading.  On  the 
contrary,  those  whose  desire  is  for  the  well- 
being  and  highest  success  of  their  children 
will  find  aid  and  encouragement  in  these 
pages.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  wav  he 
should  go"  is  too  often  interpreted  rrom 
the  standpoint  of  the  prison  warden,  not 
from  that  of  the  loving  parent.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  the  "  way^'  should  be.  Too 
often  it  is  a  way  not  adapted  to  tbe  char- 
acter, needs  and  feelings  of  the  child,  not 
based  on  a  careful  and  loving  study  of 
child  nature,  but  prompted  by  a  gross 
selfishness  ill  concealed  beneath  a  cloak  of 
supposed  authority,  dignity,  and  parental 
right,  and  utterly 'regaidless  of  the  ri^ts 
of  the  child. 

Thrilling  Scenes  in  the  Persian  Kingdom. 
The  story  of  a  scribe.  By  Edwin  Mae- 
Minn.  (New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  18W. 
12mo.  pp.  828.)  The  scenes  here  represent- 
ed are  connected  with  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  captivity,  and  the  story 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  A  compaoy  of 
young  men  listen  to  the  parts  of  the  storr 
as  told  by  Ezra,  Nehemlah.  Mordccai, 
and  Atarah  in  turn.  The  biblical  story  » 
at  the  basis,  and  it  is  embellished  with 
various  scraps  of  information  ftom  a  vari- 
ety of  sources.  Some  may  like  this  metk- 
oa  of  reading  the  Bible  story,  but  oth«« 
will  prefer  the  account  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  words  of  Scripture.  To  the  latter  dass 
the  present  writer  strongly  cleaves. 
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London,  May,  1898. 

Imperial  Federation. 

A  Plea  for  the  Sojourn  of  Home  Clergy  with  the 
Church  in  the  Colonies,  II. 

Ttie  Societies  for  Producing  and  Circalating  Chris- 
tian Literature. 

Home  Missions  of  the  Chnrch,  IV. 

Philanthropic  Institutions,  IV. 

Articles  of  the  Month. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHaRGHBS. 

London,  April,  1896. 

The  Progress  of  tbe  Churches. 
Svstem  of  Church  Patronage. 
The  Sacraments. 
Rev  W.  F.  Moulton. 
Inspiration  and  Revelation. 
The  Tercentenary  Celebration  of   Congregational 
Martyrs  of  1598. 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 

Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin,  May,  1898. 

Sorrow's  Pilgrimage. 

The  Light  of  theWorld. 

OidFasbioned  Folk  in  an  East  English  Village. 

Waiting. 

Some  Interesting  Animals.  I. 

Pdre  Jognes. 

The  Jubilee  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  Disrnption. 

How  to  Help  Workhouse  Girls  and  Women. 

Tme  Prayer. 

THE  TREASURY. 

New  York,  May,  1893. 

The  Indignation  of  a  Fine  Soul. 

The  Supernatural  Book. 

Meditation. 

Decoration  Day,  Thirty  Years  After. 

The  Greatest  is  Charity. 

Rev.  David  Gregg. 

The  Indian  Problem. 

Injuring  yoar  Pastor^s  Influence. 

Light  from  the  Orient  on  Bible  Texta. 

THE  TALE  REVIEW. 

Boston,  May,  1898. 

Indlridnalism  as  a  Sociological  Principle. 

The  Republic  of  Andorre. 

The  Unrest  of  English  Fanners. 

An  A^enian  Parallel  to  a  Function  of  Onr  Supreme 

The  Natural  History  of  Party. 
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Thb  contents  of  Habpbr'b  for  June  are  :  ''  Don*t 
you  want  the  Ciffarettee  ?'"  f rontiepiece ;  *'An 
ArtiBt'B  Hammer  vacation/'  John  Gilmer  Speed; 
"The  Evolution  of  New  York/'  second  part, 
Thomas  A.  Janvier ;  *'The  Empress  of  Austria,'* 
bv  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  **  The  Handsome 
Humes"  (a  novel),  PartL,  William  Black ;  *'  Wyom- 
ing—Another  Pennsvlvania,"  Julian  Balbb  :  '^The 
Refufiiees :  A  Tale  of  Two  Continents,"  nut  VI. ,  A. 
Conan  Doyle ;  '*  New  France  under  British  Rule," 
Henry  Loomia  Nelson ;  **  Pogit  Way"  (a  story), 
Grace  Livingston  Fnmisa ;  *'  vivisection  and  Brain 
Surgery."  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  LL  D. ;  "Horace 
Chase''  (a  novel).  Part  VI.,  Constance  Penimore 
Woolson  ;  ^*  Editor's  Study/'  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner: "Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events;" 
*"•  Editor's  Drawer." 


The  June  CmiTimT  contains :  "  The  Jnno  of 
Argos  :  Discovered  in  1892  by  the  American  School 
of  Athens,"  frontispiece ;  "Caushtona  Lee  Shore: 
Pleasures  and  Penis  of  a  Cruise  on  the  Florida 
Coast,"  Lieut.  William  Henn  ;  '*  Where  Helen  Siu," 
Laura  E.  Richards :  "  The  Death  of  the  Pnnce 
Imperial,"  Archibald  Forbes ;  *•  The  Father  of 
Modem  Illustration"  (Vierge),  August  F.  Jaccaci ; 
^* College  Athletics,"  Walter  Camp;  '* Notable 
Women :  Christina  RoseetU."  Edmund  Gosi^ ; 
"  The  Jnno  of  Argoe,"  Charles  Waldstein  :  "  My 
While  Rose  o'  Killamev,"  Jennie  E.  T.  Dowe; 
"The  White  Islander,'  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood  ;  **  The  Story  of  a  Day,"  Grace  King ; 
**  The  Hermit-Thrush,"  drawing  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote;  '^An  Hour  with  Robert  Franz,"  Henry  T. 
Finck ;  "  The  Public  Health :  The  Duty  of  the 
Nation  in  Guarding  it."  T.  Mitchell  Pnidden, 
M.  D.  i  "  If  Spirits  W^k."  Ellen  Burroughs  :  '*  With 
Tolstoy  in  the  Russian  Famine, "^  Jonas  Stadlmg ; 
"Wriung^to  Rosina,"  William  Henry  Bishop; 
**Art,"  Florence  Earle  Coates ;  "The  Widow.'* 
Charles  Sprague  Pearce;  '*In  Cowboy  Land," 
Theodore  Roosevelt ;  *'  Heart  Song,"  Lucile  Du 
Pr^  :  "Benefits  Forgot,"  Wolcott Balestier  ;  "Mrs. 
Pettibone's  Dinner-Horn,"  Charles  Battell  Loomis ; 
"Poems,"  Grace  Denio  Litchfield  ;  "Uncle  Oba- 
diah's  Uncle  Billy,"  William  Henry  Shelton. 


ScHnmR's  MAOAxncB  for  June  contains  :  **  The 
Fall  of  a  Giant  Redwood,"  frontispiece  ;  "  Life 
in  a  Logdng  Oamp,"  by  Arthur  Hill ;  "  Under 
Cover  of  the  Darkness."  oy  T.  R,  Sullivan;  "An 
Artist  in  Japan,*'  by  Robert  Blum  ;  "  The  Trouble 
in  the  Bric-lk-Brac  Mission,"  by  William  Henry 
Bishop ;  "  Egotism,"  by  B.  8.  Martin ;  "  The 
Birds  that  we  See,"  by  Ernest  E.  Thomson; 
"  Endymlon  and  a  Portrait  of  Keats."  by  Edith 
M.  Thomas  ;  "The  Opinions  of  a  Philsopher,"  by 
Robert  Grant ;  "  To-morrow,"  by  W.  G.  Van 
Taasel  Sutphen  ;  "  The  Haunt  of  the  Platypus," 
by  Sidney  Dickinson  ;  "  De  Profundis,"  by  Anne 
Reeve  Aldrlch ;  "  The  One  I  Knew  the  Beat  of 
All."  by  Frances  Hodgson  BumeU;  "An  Old 
Song,"  by  H.  C.  Bnnner;  "  The  Point  of  View." 


The  contents  of  Lipfihcott's  for  June  are : 
"  The  Translation  of  a  Savage,"  Gilbert  Parker ; 
"  Amateur  Rowing,"  John  F.  Huneker ;  "  Life  and 
Death,"  Frank  Dempster  Sherman :  "  The  Phi- 
losophers" (Lippincott'B  Notable  Stories,  No.  IV.k 
Geraldlne  Bonner;  "Love  and  the  Locksmith," 
Clinton  ScoUard;  "  How  Men  Write,"Frank  A.Burr ; 
"Succory,"  Harrison  S.  Morris;  "Ambition," 
Johanna  Staats  ;  "  Poetry."  Joel  Benton  ;  "  The 
Foreign  Correspondent,"  Theodore  Stanton ;  "  Ar- 
mistice," Graham  R.  Tomson ;  '*  A  Glance  into  Walt 
Whitman,  "John  Burroughs  ;"  An  Old  Good-by," 
Lorimer  Stoddard  ;  "The  Practical  Jester,"  W.  S. 
Walsh;  "Two  Pictures,"  Philip  Bourke Marston ; 
"  An  Actor's  Art."  Alfred  Stoddart :  "  The  Wooing 
of  the  Wind,"  Bliss  Carman ;  ''A  Colonial  YisU,*' 
F.  H.  W. ;  "When  Doctors  DUTer,"  F.  M.  B.; 
**  Men  of  the  Day,"  M.  Crofton. 


MONTHLY  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THEOL06* 
ICAL  AND  REUG10U8  UTERATURK. 
CHRONICLE,  OBITUARY.  AND  CALENDAR. 

COMPILBD  BY  THB  BBV.  OBOBeB  IT.  OILHOBB,  MJU 
BiBUOGRAPHT. 

[Any  of  these  books  may  be  ordered  through  tfai 
Christian  Literature  Co.] 

▲ddams,  Jane,  Miss,  Woods,  Robert  A,. 
Huntinston  J.  O.  8.,  Rev.,  and  others.  PUlsa- 
thropy  and  Social  Progress.  Seven  essays ;  de- 
livered before  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics  at  PIt- 
mouth,  Mass..  dnring  the  session  of  19S :  with 
introdoction  by  Henry  C.  Adams.  New  York : 
CroweU,  1898.    Pp.  x.,  968, 12mo,  doth,  $1  JOl 

▲deney.  Walter  F.,  M.A.  Ezra,  Nehemlah  sad 
Esther.  {Erpotitor'8  BtiUe.)  London:  Redder ; 
New  York :  Armstrong,  18B8.  Pp.  vilL,  401,  p.  Svo, 
78.  6d.  ;  $1.60. 

Ahrendt,  C.  Die  Bntwickelong  der  Tbeokyie 
in  den  letxten  75  Jahren.  Leinaig:  *  "  ~ 
Bochhandlung,  1898.    Pp.  81, 8vo,  80  iff. 

Albert,  P.  R.,  Dr.  Die  Geschkhte  der  Picdkt 
in  Dentschland  bis  Luther.  2.  Theil.  Latctoiscte 
Predigten  von  Profeesoren  dentscher  Herrknft 
814-niO.  "Seit  wann  giebt  es  eine  Predtet  is 
dentscher  Sprache  ?"  beantwortet  durch  die  Oe- 
Bchtehte  der  Predigt  In  Dentschland  von  814-im 
Gfltersloh  :  Bertelsmattn,  1808.  Pp.  vi.,  tSS,  8vo, 
2.80mk.  K       1    -»     ^ 

Annales  eccl^slastiqncs.  pour  faire  suite  i 
I'Histoire  universelle  de    rEglise  cathollqae  par 

fohrbacher  conunu^  sons  forme  d'annales  de  im 
1868  par  J.  Chantrel,  et  de  1860  k  1889.  par  Don 
Chamard.  Ann^  18«y-78.  Fasck-ule  6.  Paris: 
Ganme,  1898.  Pp.  641-818,  8vo.  [Will  be  five  vol- 
umes. Each  vol.,  10  fr] 

Auerbaoh,  H.  B.  Quellensfitze  zur  KlrchcB- 
Mschichte.  1.  Stflck:  alte  Kirche.  p— 
Gera  :  Hofmann,  1803.    Pp.  49, 8vo.  50  pf. 

Bagenal,  P.  H.  The  Priest  in  Politics,  l/^ 
don :  Hutchinson.  1898.  Pp.  2^,  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  [Re- 
fers to  action  of  Romish  priests  in  Ireland  dnnng 
recent  years.] 

Balfoiar,  A.  J.  Essays  and  Addresses.  Edii- 
burgh  :  Douglas,  1806.  Pp.  812,  p.  8vo.  Os.  [On  The 
Pleasures  of  Reading,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Belifioo 
of  Humanity,  etc.] 

Barnes.  W.  E.  Canonical  end  Uncanooieal 
Gospels.  With  a  translation  of  the  recentlv  Hi- 
covered  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  and  a  »•- 
lection  from  the  sayings  of  onr  Lord  not  foaod  io 
the  Four  Gospels.  London  and  New  York  :  Loog- 
mans.  1898.    Pp.  104*  p.  8vo,  as.  6d.,  $1.00. 

Barrett,  G.  8.  Religion  in  Daily  Life.  Loa- 
don  :  Stock,  1898.    Pp.  llfi,  p.  8vo,  Be.  6d. 

Berfried,  Edgar.  Tafeln  zur  Veranschanlielh 
nng  der  Ausgestaltung  der  christllchen  Osterreck- 
nung.  Mittelwalde  i  Schl.  :  Hoffmann,  1898.  8 
Tabeln,  4to,  8  mk. 

Berluo-Pemssia,  L.  de.  Le  Protestamlmti 
Forcalqnier.  Memorial  inddlt  d*  antoine  Gassaad. 
Digne  :  Chaspoul,  1898.    Pp.  66. 8vo. 

Berthaud.  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^  6vtone  4e 
PoiUers,  et  sa  phlloeophie  (107(M164j.  FoUieit : 
Oudin,  1898.    Pp.860,  8yo. 

Blaikie,  William  Garden.  Rev..  D.D.,  LLD. 
The  Book  of  Joshua.  ( The  EamogUor's  BUbU.  edit- 
ed  by  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nfooll,  M.A.,  LL.D) 
New  York  ;  Armstrong.  1898.  Pp.  viii.,  416,  8vo, 
fl.60. 

Blomfleld,  Bishop  of  Colchester.  The  OM 
Testament  and  the  New  Critidsm.  Loadoo: 
Stock,  1898.    Pp.  188,  p.  8vo,  5s. 

Boullay,  Charles.  L'^lise  et  la  qnestton  w- 
dale,  disooon. .  Paris :  T^ni,  1800.    Pp.  64,  ISbbw 
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Hmnd.  James,  D.D.  The  Beeete  of  Epfaesas. 
Whh  an  introdactiou  by  FraocU  £.  Clark,  D.D. 
Ckkago  :  AdTance  Pub.  Co.,  U«8.  Pp.  S06, 12mo, 
cloCh7$1.00. 

Bright,  James  W.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Lake  In 
Auffio-SaxoD.  Edited  from  the  mannecrlpts  ;  with 
an  ininMluction,  note*  and  a  glostwrr.  New  York  : 
Macmillan,  1803.    Pp.  vi.,  15^  Itfmo,  cloth,  $1.80. 

BroAdua,  John  A.  Memoir  of  James  Petigra 
fiojrcc,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York  :  Armstrong,  1898. 
Pp.  xvi.,Wl,8vo,$1.75. 

Buber.  Salomon.  Midrasch  Samael.  Aga* 
di0Clie  Abhaudlang  ttber  dan  Bach  Samuel. 
HeramtfeKeben  nach  KoustantinopKer  (1622)  uud 
WeiKsUner  (IMtf)  Bditlonen  mlt  Vergleichaogen 
der  Lei«arten  der  Parmaer  Handschrlrt  cod.  fS63, 
kriciach  bearbeitet,  commenttrt  and  mit  elner  Bio- 
Idtang  Tersehen.  (In  hebrilsche  Sprache.).  Wien : 
Lippc,  1893.    Pp.  14at,  8vo,  %  mk. 

Barrows.  J.  L.,  D.D.  What  Baptists  bdlere. 
Baltimore  :  Woodward,  1898.  Pp.  aw,  lOmo,  cloth, 
60  eta. 

Buxton,  H.  J.  Wilmot.  By  Word  and  Deed. 
Sermons.  Third  qaarteriy  part.  London:  Sksf- 
ftngtoa,  tS08.   p.  8vo^  &.  6d. 

Oambridge  Companion  to  the  Bible.  Contain- 
ing the  stractare.  growth,  and  preservation  of  the 
Bible*,  introdoctions  to  the  several  books,  with 
eammaries  of  contents,  history,  and  chronology, 
anilaaiaes,  natural  history:  glossary  of  Bible 
words,  index  of  proper  names ;  mdacts  of  sabjecta, 
concoidaiioe,  maps,  and  index  of  places.  London  : 
Clay,  1893.    Pp.  406,  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Ounesie,  W.  H.  Through  Conversion  to  the 
Creed.  Being  a  brief  account  of  the  reasonable 
character  of  religions  conviction.  London  and 
New  York  :  Longmans,  1893.    Cr.  8vo,  39. 

Ohwolaon,  D.  Das  letzte  Passahmahl  ChristI 
and  der  Tag  eeiues  Todes  nach  den  in  Ueberein- 
etimmnne  gebrachten  Berichten  der  Synoptiker 
and  des  Evangelium  Johannis,  nebst  eln  Annans : 
Bss  VerhUtnlss  der  Pharisfter,  Sadducfter  nnd  oer 
Joden  fiberhanpt  zn  Jesns  Christus  nach  den  mlt 
Hilfe  rabbinisclie  Quellen  erliuterteu  Berichten  der 
SyaapUker.  Leipzig :  Voee,  1893.  Pp.  viil.,  188, 
4UVM6  mk.  V         .    ^ 

01«men»  A.  Der  Oebranch  des  Alten  Testa- 
mentes  im  Nenen  Testamente  (a)  in  den  Reden 
Jc«Q  (Portsetzung),  (bi  bei  der  Bvangellsten.  Pro- 
gramm.  Grimma :  Gensel,  1893.  Pp.  89,  4to, 
1.00  mk. 

,  OoUyer,  B.  Things  Nef^-  and  Old.  Sermons. 
London :  Low,  1893.    Pp.  if&y  p.  8vo,  6s. 

Oompftyre,  O.  Abelard  and  the  Origin  and 
Bvly  HUtory  of  the  Universities.  London  :  Heine- 
2«»n,  1898.  Pp.  828,  p.  8 vo,  8s.  [Great  Edvcator 
oerto*.] 

Oox«  J.  C.  Six  Meditations  on  the  Gardens  of 
Scriptore,  together  with  a  Sermon  on  Christianity 
^nd  ArchiBotogT,  Preached  at  the  Unl\-ersity  Church, 
Cambridge,  b^bre  the  Royal  Arch»ological  Insti- 
tute, August  14,  1802.  London :  Low,  1898.  Pp. 
«».  p.  8vo.  5fc 

^Cortias,  George  L.,  M.D..  D.D.  Manual  of 
aethoditt  Episcopal  Church  History,  showing  the 
Evolotlon  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  ni>e  of  students  and  general  read- 
ers. New  York  :  Meth.  Bk.  Cone.,  iSw.  Pp.  v., 
371, 8vo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

-^palnum,  G.  H.  Knrzeefasstes  Handbnch  der 
Xitrion  unter  Israei.  Mit  Beitrigen  von  P.  E.  Gott- 
nril  nod  R.  Bieling.  (Scbriften  des  Institntum  ju- 
^cam  in  Beriin,  Nr.  18.)  Berlin  :  Reuther,  1898. 
^'  iv.,  143, 8vo,  2.40  mk. 

„  DaUon.  Herra.inn.  Znr  Geschlchte  der  evange- 
utchtn  Siiche  in  Roaaland.    [L  Bischof  Ritschls 


mitarbeit  an  dem  Gesetz  f  fir  die  latherieche  Kirche 
In  RiiBsiand.  IL  Uugenotteo  in  Ruseland.l  Leip- 
sig  :  Duncker,  1898.    Pp.  v.,  71, 8vo,  1.40  mk. 

Deadhamps  do  Pas,  L.  L'^lise  Notre-Dame  de 
Saint-Omei',  a'spres  les  compies  de  fabrique  et  lee 
registres  capitulaires.  Deusidme  pariie  :  Intericur 
de  l^Bglise.  Salut-Omer:  d'Homont,  1808.  Pp. 
138, 8vo. 

Divinity  of  Jesns  Christ  The.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Origin  and  Reasonableness  of  the  Belief  of 
the  Christutn  Church.  By  the  authors  of  *'  Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy.**  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  1893.    Pp.  viii.,  883,  ISmo,  $1  00. 

Douglas,  George  William,  Rev.  Sermons 
Preached  In  St.  John's  Church  Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York :  Randolph,  1893.  Pp.  vii.,  S94,  cloth, 
$1.5a 

Dreaoher»  H.  Die  Bedentnns  und  das  Recht 
der  IndividualflAt  anf  sittllchem  (3ebiet.  Von  der 
Teyler'Hchen  theologlschen  Gesellschaft  eekrOnte 
Preisschrift.  Leip^g:  Harrassowitz,  1893.  Pp. 
ziL,  889,  8vo,  6  mk. 

Drews.  Arthur.  Die  deutsche  Spekalatlon  seit 
Kant  mit  oesonderer  Rflcksicht  anf  daswesen  des 
Absoluten  nnd  die  PersOnlichkeit  Gottos.  2  Bftnde. 
Berlin :  Maeter,  1893.  Pp.  xviii.,  631 ;  viU.,  083, 
8vo,  18  mk. 

Duckworth.  R.  A  Memoir  of  Rev.  James 
Lonsdale,  late  fallow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  With  an  introduction  by  Hon.  G.  C. 
Brodrick.  With  a  portrait.  London :  Longmans. 
1893.    Pp.  874,  p.  8vo,  (Is. 

DtUterdieoky  F.  Soclales  aus  dem  alten  Tes- 
tament. GQtersloh  :  Bertelsmann,  189?.  Pp.  ill., 
140,  8vo,  lJH)mk. 

Duir,  M.  E.  G.,  Sir.  Ernest  Renan ;  In  memori- 
am.  London :  MacmiUan,  1893.  Pp.  ^0,  p.  8vo, 
Os. 

DukeSf  B.  J.  The  Principles  and  Polity  of  Con- 
gregntlonal  Churches.  Bridgwater  :  Whitby,  1803. 
Or.  8vo,  da. 

Dunbar,  Newell.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  man, 
the  preacher  and  the  author  :  with  an  introduction 
by  Joseph  Cook,  and  an  estimate  by  Frederic  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.  Boston:  HasUngs,  1893.  Pp.  848^ 
18mo,  $8.75. 

Mtle.  Johannes,  Prof.    Gmudriss  der  Philoso- 

8 hie.    Freiburg  I  B. :  Mohr,  1893.    Pp.  xvL,  304, 
vo,  5  mk. 

Brangelioal  Lutheran  Church.  The  distinc- 
tive doctrines  and  usages  of  the  general  bodies  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  Philadelphia  :  Luth.  Pub.  Soc.,  1803.  Pp. 
193,  12mo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

BxeU.J.  S.  The  Biblical  Illustrator:  Hebrews, 
Vol.  1.    London  :  Nisbet,  1893.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

FanoiUon*  R.  E.  Gods  snd  Heroes;  or,  the 
Kingdom  of  Jupiter.  Boston:  Ginn,  1893.  Pp. 
xU  ,  898,  ISmo,  60  cts. 

FiUion»  L.  CI.  Les  Psaumes.  comment^ 
d*aprds  la  Vulgate  et  I'hebreu.  Paris :  Letouzey, 
1893.    Pp.  664,  &VO,  7.50  f  r. 

Oelbhaus.  8.,  Rabbi,  Dr.  Mlttelhochdentsche 
Dichtung  in  inrer  Beziehung  snr  biblisch-rabbinis- 
chen  Litteratur.  IV.  Heft :  Ueber  den  "  Grego- 
rius,"  •*  Armen  Heinreich/*  nnd  "Iwein"  Hart- 
mann*s  von  Aue,  ncbst  eln  Schlusswort.  Frank- 
furt a.  M. :  Kauffmann,  1893.  Pp.  73,  8vo,  1.75  mk. 

G^ldner,  K.  F.  Avesta.  Die  heiligen  BQcher 
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-^CJL?!;  §^^y-flrwt   anniial   meeting  of  the  Oon- 
■Sdftool  and  Pablishiiig  Society, 


c^S-' 


2S.  Convention   of   Presidents  of  College 
1  AnocUttion»«  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ji'T^i^  Meeting  of  the  Baptfot  Union  of  Bng- 
H^dsad^alegs  In  Ixnkdon,  and  of  the  Synod  of  the 
---*-h  Preebyterlan  Obarcb,  in  Mancheeter. 


Jjwtf  9S.  First  Oonvention  of  the  Chriatian  En- 
iatror  Mistipnary  Leafcue  of  the  Refonned  Church 
fe  Amenca,  in  New  York  City. 

jljprtl  96-27.  Twenty-tbird  Annual  Ateembly  of 
ttt  Wonuui's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Rwbyteilan  Chnrch,  in  Erte,  Pa. 

AaoMl  meeting  <rf  the  American  McAll  Aaeocia- 
BM,  la  Albany. 

^4*rll  37-90.  International  Convention  of  i'oans 
I  Vooien^a  Clirietlan  Assodaciona,  in  Toledo,  O. 

\  .  Awf^  aOL  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  San- 
r  i|r-9cbool  Union,  in  New  York  Cily. 

Wm9  1-6.  Centenary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Ww^tii  at  Synod  of  the  (German)  Refonned  Church  in 
tie  Cniced  8^  ' 


,     JWoar  S.  Meeting  of  the  Britiah  Women's  Temper* 
I  Mne  Ajaaociation,  in  London. 

Opening  of  the  Unitarian  Conftoence  of  the  Mld- 
■a  tSuuce  and  Canada,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

F  S-9.  Meeting  of  the  College  of  Bishops  and 

ral    Miaaionary  Board  of  the  Methodist 

1  Church,  in  Kansas  City. 

^  4  Icansnratjon  of  Rev.  Robert  Christie, 
,  to  the  chair  of  Didactic  and  Poiemlc  Theology, 
^  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 


ting  or  tt 
In  Philadelphia. 

^Weetlngof  theWoman^s  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ft^ of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  In  Philadelphia. 

■Why  7.  Sixty-fifth  Anniversary  of  tlie  American 
fcWinjn^  Friend  Society,  in  New  York. 


of  the  sessions  of  the  United  Presby- 
of  Scotland,  In  Edinburgh. 

r  7-10.  Annoal  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board 
lions  Qt  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  ChuichI 
\  Raabville,  Ttan. 

J  8.  Ammal   meeCfng  of   the  Congregational 
hof  lEogland  and  Wales,  in  London.  - 

flL  l^hieteenth  annfvwsary  of  the  Woman's 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
I  in  America,  in  New  York  City. 

^.efelith  annlv«r«arT  erf  the  NaUonal  Tern- 
SoSety  mad    PabUcaCion  House,  in  New 


tCUj. 


r  ^A.ji     Women^s  General  Missionary  Conven- 
loSf  £•  rnited^reei>yt«rt»"  Church,  at  Omaha. 

Via  AJioaal  m^^tinu  of  the  London  Mission 


I 


Thirtesnth  Council  of  the  New  Tork  and  Phila- 
delphia Synod,  in  Philadelphia. 

Sixty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  in  New  York  Ci&. 

Jfoy  10-14.  Thirtieth  International  Convention  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ&Uons,  at  Indian- 
apolis. 


M<tu  11.  Opening  of  the  twenty-llrst  Quadren- 
nill  Conference  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren, at  Dayton,  O. 

May  12.  Beginning  of  the  thirty-eighth  session 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  in  Nashville. 
Tenn. 


Seventy-scgrenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  at  the  Bible  Hou8e,lNew  york. 

May  l5.  Midyear  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers  of  Uie  Woman's  Centenary  Association  of  the 
Universal Ist  Church,  in  Chicago. 

May  Ifih^.  World's  Congress  of  Representative 
Women  (Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Comrreee 
Auxiliary),  at  Chicago.  * 

May  17.  Beginning  of  the  seventieth  session  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Piesbyterian 
Church,  hi  New  York  City. 

May  18.  Jubilee  anniversary  of  the  Scotch  Dls- 
mpuon,  in  Edinburgh. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian church,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  ;  of  the  Gda- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A., 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  :  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  U.  S.,  at  Macon, 
Ga  ;  and  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
colored,  at  Providence,  Ky. 

Columbian  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Centenary 
Association  of  the  Universalist  Church,  in  Chicago. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  fac- 
ulties of  theoToffical  seminaries:  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Booth  has  been  elected  President  of  Auburn  ;  Rev. 
T.  R.  English,  Professor  of  the  English  Bible  and 
Pastoral  Theology  at  Hampden  Sidney,  Va.;  Rev. 

B.  L.  Hobson  to  the  Chair  of  Apologetics  in  McCor- 
mlck  Seminary ;  Dr.  John  O.  Wilson  to  the  Chair 
of  Ecclesh»tical  History  and  Church  Government  in 
Allegheny  Seminary ;  Dr.  A.  D.  Hail  to  the  Chair 
of  Theology  In  Cumberland  University.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  new  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville, 
Ky..  have  also  elected  the  Rev.  W.  w.  Moore,  D.D  , 
to  the  Chair  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis ;  the  Rev. 

C.  R.  Hemphill,  D.D.,  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic 
I?*?***5yj  %  ^X-  W.  H.  Marquess.  D.D.,  to  the 
Chair  oTEngllsb  Bible  and  Biblical  Theology,  and 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  to  the  Chair  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McGiflert,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Adams  Brown  Instructor  in  Systematic  The- 
ology. 

Dean  Lawrence,  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
has  been  elected  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  to  succeed 
the  late  Bishop  Brooks.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gallor  has 
been  chosen  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Capers.  Assistant-Bishop  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Rev.  Isaac  Oluwole  and  Rev.  (Jharles  Phillips  have 
been  appointed  (Anglican)  Asslstant-BlahopB  of 
Yoruba,  Africa. 
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Balid,  Ber.  Samnel  John  (Presbyterian),  D.D.,  At 
Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  April  10,  aged  76.  He  atodied 
theology  at  New  Albany,  Ind.;  completed  hSa  liter- 
ary training  at  Centre  College,  Ky.,  184S ;  devoted 
three  years  to  missionary  work  In  Kentucky ;  he- 
came  pastor  at  Mnscatine,  la.,  1847,  and  at  Wood- 
bury, N.  J.,  1850 ;  labored  In  Virginia  under  com- 
minelon  from  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the 
Virginia  Bible  Society,  receiving  his  commission  In 
1865.  He  is  best  known  by  his '*  Collection  of  the 
Acts,  Deliverances  and  Testimonies  of  the  Supreme 
Judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.'*  but  has 
published  besides,  a  "  Bible  History  of  Baptism,'' 
*'  History  of  the  New  School  and  of  the  questioa  In- 
volved in  the  Disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1688,"  and  "  Elohlm  Revealed." 

Blasell,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Henry  Augustns  (Epis- 
copalian), D.D.  (Norwich  University,  1808  ;  Hobart 
College,  1868 ;  University  of  Vermont,  1876),  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt,  May  14,  aged  79.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont,  1886 ;  was  ordained 
deacon,  1889,  and  priest,  1840 ;  became  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1841 ;  of  Grace 
Church,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  184^  and  of  Trinity  Church, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1848;  was  elected  Bishc^  of  Ver- 
mont,  1868. 

McAll,  Rev.  Robert  Whitaker  (OongregaUonal), 
F.L.8.,  in  Paris,  May  «,  aged  72.  He  first  studied 
aichitectore  in  Manchester,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
study  of  theology  in  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  Manchester;  he  was  graduated  from 
London  University  1874;  was  for  twenty-four 
years  pastor  of  various  Congregational  churches  in 
England  ;  visited  Paris  In  1871,  and  resolved  to  serve 
there  the  working  classes.  He  founded  then  the 
McAll  Mission,  which  has  since  become  so  noted  for 
its  evangelical  and  successful  work  among  the  work- 
ing people. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Arthur  (Presbyterian,  D.D.  (Wil- 
liams College,  1875),  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  April  24, 
aged  58.  He  was  gniduated  from  WUliams  0>llege, 
1853,  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1850  ; 
was  tutor  in  Lafayette  College,  18S8-66 ;  was  or- 
dained and  became  pastor  in  Richmond,  Va.,  1860 ; 
removed  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1861 ;  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  (Hiicago,  Dl., 
1889,  and  of  the  First  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  1880  : 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  1888,  holding  that  posIUon  till 
hte  death.  He  was  noted  for  the  fervor,  vigor  and 
grace  of  his  oratory,  and  has  published  many  ser- 
mons in  pamphlet  form. 

Steams,  Rev.  Oakman  Bpragne  (Baptist),  D.D. 
(Colby  University,  Me.,  1868),  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  April  SO,  aged  7S.  He  was  graduated  from 
Waterville  CoUege,  Me.,  1840,  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Institute,  Mass.,  1846 ;  became  instruc- 
tor in  Hebrew  in  Newton  Institute,  1846 ;  pastor  at 
Sonthbridge,  Mass.,  1847 ;  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  1864, 


and  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  1S6B ;  w 

the  chair  of  Interpretation  of  the  (Md  1 

Newton  Theological  Institution  in  18I8L 

lated  Sartortas' ''Person  And  Wofd of  Oktilli*<9 

was  author  of ''  A  Syllabus  of  the  1 

of  the  Old  Testament "  and  '*  An  Intn>daiaHll»l 

Old  Testament" 

Upham,  Rev.  James  (Baptist),  D.D.  (CoOr^] 
versity,  1860),  In  Chelsea,  Mass.,  May  8,  agi  ^ 
was  graduated  from  Waterville  CoUege  (a 
University),  1886 ;  became  principal  of  the  I 
ton.  Me.,  Academy  the  same  year ;  entered  Newto* 
Theological  Seminary,  1887 ;  was  ordained  and  be- 
came professor  in  the  Theological  Institote  at 
Thomaston,  Me.,  1840 ;  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  cniurch  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  1848,  leoHrv- 
ing  the  next  year  to  Mlllbury,  Maas.;  became  pco- 
fessor  in  the  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theolofclcal 
InstitnUon,  1845 ;  followed  the  school  on  itBraaoral 
to  Fairfax,  Vt.,  1858 ;  became  president  of  the  saaK, 
1861 ;  retired  from  educational  wock  and  became 
editor  of  77k  WaUhmanimd  Bifl^etor,  1866 ;  became 
assodaie  editor  of  the  RtUgUms  Herald,  in  Bich- 
mcmd,  Va.,  1877,*and  about  the  same  time  became 
editcrially  connected  with  the  TcnOK'e  Coimwntoi, 
of  which  he  was  health  Editor  at  the  time  of  Us 
death. 

CALENDAR. 

JuM  1-8.  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  BibUcalLIt' 
erature  and  Exegesis,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JwM  6-«.  Missionary  Congress  appointed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York,  at  Santofs 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Jvne%-1\.  Twentieth  National  Conference  ol 
Charities  and  Corrections,  at  Chicago. 

/vim9.   Third  Annual  Meeting  of  tlie 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  the 
Milwaukee. 

June  8-16.  Canada  Presbyterian  Geoenl  Aawmhly, 
at  Bradford,  Ont. 

Jfiw  14-21.  The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  to- 
tematlonal  Missionary  Union,  at  CUftoo  Spciqgi, 
N.  Y. 

7iiiM90-tt.  Young  Women'a  Conference,  at  Nofth- 
field.' 

June  9Si-Jvly  7.  The  Kentucky  Chantaaqoa,  at 
Woodland  Park,  Ky. 

June  2»-July  2.  International  BpwoKh  j 
Conference,  at  Cleveland,  O. 

Julf  1-9.  Worid'B  Student  Congnas,  al ! 
field. 

Julyb-9,  Twelfth  International  ChristliM] 
Convention,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 


NorthwcM,hi 


Juht  18-16.  Third  Ikitemational 
B^dst  Young  People's  Union  of 
napolis,  Ind. 

Julw  15-iiM7ttf<  6.   Roman    (3alkdOa  , 
School,  at  Pla^bngh,  N.  Y. 

Jtiltf  34-30.  Baptist  Qraw^  MattlBg  «l  1 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  N.  H. 
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BCEXiPs    TO  THE   Study  op  thb   Bible. — ^The  chief   distinctive 

I  of  this  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  books  in  the 

language — for  up  to  1888  as  many  as  a  million  copies  had  been 

-is  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  illustrations  taken,  with  only 

Bptions,  from  ancient  monuments.  Instead  of  the  freaks  of  imagination 

Irliicli  Hiblical  works  used  to  be  burdened  rather  than  adorned,  we  have 

representations  of  texts  from  manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  of 

},  coins,  and  other  memorials  of  the  lands  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 

jisixty-fonr  neatly  engraved  plates,  which  are  accompanied  by  explana- 

t>tes,  constitute  an  educational  aid  of  the  first  importance.    Multitudes 

kest  teachers  who  have  hitherto  had  extremely  confused  and  inaccurate 

about  the  writing,  costumes,  art,  and  religions  of  the  ancient  East 

id  this  pictorial  portion  of  the  helps  exceedingly  instructive;  and 

-who     are  well  informed    themselves  will  prize  it  as  a  valuable 

to  oral  teaching.    The  notes  are  usually  excellent,  but  a  few  are 

criticism.     The  statement  in  explanation  of  Plate  1  that  the  Hebrew 

loenician  alphabets  were  derived  from  the  hieratic  characters  of  the 

18  is  too  positive.    The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  is  still 

The  reproduction  of  the  Eosetta  Stone  in  Plate  3  would  have 

^ore  intelligible  had  the  order  of  the  three  texts  been  indicated.    The 

at    the  foot  of  Plate  35  that  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath  Pileser  III. 

Hezin,  Menahem,  and  Azariah  are  curiously  incomplete.    Why  not 

Ikt  three  othd!r  kings  named  in  the  Bible — Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Hosea — 

referred  to?    The  635  pages  of  letterpress   which  follow  are  a 

fully  rich  storehouse  of  information  bearing  on  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

kole  "work   has  been  brought  down  to  date  by  the  careful  revision  of 

>rtions,  the  re-writing  of  others,  and  the  addition  of  fresh  matter. 

notable  contribution  under  the  last  head  is  the  section  entitled 

of  Modem  Discoveries  to  the  Old  Testament  Narrative,"  which  is 

[Janoii  Girdlestone,  Dr.  Eost,  and  Dr.  Bezold,  with  the  co-operation 

Sndge  and  Maunde  Thompson.    It  is  rather  surprising  that  one 

section,  the  whole  of  which  occupies  only  nine  pages,  contains  two 

1869  instead  of  1868  as  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  the  Moabite 

Ig^Qd    ''  Ahaz"  instead  of   "Azariah"  as  the  king  named  on  the 

Jknts  *'  Azriyau."    The  style  also  of  the  last  two  sentences  of  this 

fimaxscoTintably  clumsy.    Perhaps  the  want  of  finish  and  exactness  is^ 

tbe  number  of  the  writers.    The  Glossary  of  Antiquities,  Customs^. 
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&c.,  which  has  been  revised  by  Dr.  Budge,  is  exceptionally  good.  The 
account  of  Jewish  sects  and  parties,  &c.,  is  one-sided,  owing  appar^itly  to 
excessive  dependence  on  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Edersheim.  It  would 
have  been  far  more  satisfactory  had  more  use  been  made  of  the  masterly 
researches  of  Professor  Schiirer.  As  it  is,  some  of  the  statements  cannot  be 
said  to  represent  the  views  of  scholars  generally.  How  many,  for  instance, 
would  endorse  the  explanation  of  the  term  "  Pharisee  "  as  referring  to 
separation  from  the  heathen  world;  and  the  assertion  that  the  term 
"  batlanim  "  describes  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue?  Othe^  points  on  which 
there  is  room  for  di£ference  of  opinion  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  would  be 
invidious  to  dwell  further  on  the  defects  of  a  work  which  vast  multitudes  of 
lovers  of  the  Bible  in  many  lands  will  rightly  hail  as  a  boon  of  incalculable 
value.  The  volume  closes  with  an  indexed  atlas  of  fifteen  maps,  complied 
by  Mr.  Courtier  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 

The  Decadbncb  op  Theology. — In  an  article  in  the  'Horfh  American 
Bcview  John  Burroughs  maintains  v^ith  great  vehemence  that  of  the  two 
rival  or  conflicting  conceptions  of  the  universe,  the.  scientific  conception  emd 
the  theological  conception,  the  one  is  waning  or  becoming  feebler  day  by 
day,  and  the  other  growing  stronger  day  by  day.  "The  difference,"  be 
says,  "  between  our  times  and  the  times  of  our  fathers  is  mainly  in  the 
greater  light  of  our  day,  the  light  of  exact  science.  We  see  things  as  they 
are ;  we  see  how  and  where  the  delusions  of  the  past  arose,  that  they  were 
incident  to  the  general  obscurity,  that  these  portentous  forms  that  were  so 
real  and  threatening  to  our  fathers  are  either  shadows  or  harmless,  inani* 
mate  objects."  He  considers  that  belief  in  the  supernatural  has  almost 
vari&hed ;  that  the  belief  in  miracles  is  narrowed  down,  among  Protestants, 
to  a  very  small  span  of  history,  namely,  the  New  Testament  miracles,  and 
that  even  these  will  probably  soon  be  given  up.  It  is,  however,  questionable 
whether  there  is  much  basis  for  these  wild  and  sweeping  assertions.  The 
assumption  that  for  many  centuries  the  whole  of  Christendom  has  been 
labouring  under  delusions  is,'  on  the  face  of  it,  very  difficult  to  accept.  It 
is  more  easy  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  an  individual  is  disordered  than  to 
agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
insane.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  description  Mr.  Burroughs  gives  of 
the  form  which  Christian  teaching  should  assume  in  order  to  be  in  harmony 
with  altered  circumstances.  '*  If  a  preacher  were  to  say,  *  My  friends,  we 
are  all  brothers  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  flesh  of  His  flesh,  and  bone  of  His 
bone ;  what  He  felt  we  may  feel ;  what  He  saw  we  may  see ;  what  He 
did  we  may  do ;  we  have  in  kind,  though  maybe  not  in  degree,  the  same 
power  and  capacities  He  had ;  wo  can  live  as  pure,  as  noble,  as  disinterested 
a  life  as  He  lived ;  we  may  show,  in  a  measure,  the  same  meekness,  gentle- 
ness, humility,  unselfishness,  lovingness,  charity,  truthfulness,  brotherliness 
as  He  showed,  and  the  coming  to  Him  means  coming  to  our  better  selves, 
Xo  the  Jesus  within  us,  to  our  capacity  to  be  and  do  like  Him,'  we  should 
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nnaerstand  him.  He  would  be  speaking  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  If 
he  were  to  say  that  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  meant  salvation  by  cultivating 
Christ-like  qualities,  not  the  believing  this  or  that  about  Christ,  but  by  living 
up  to  the  Christ-like  ideal — if  he  were  to  say  these  or  the  like  things 
his  words  would  be  strong  by  the  whole  weight  of  science  and  of  human 
experience.  What  he  does  say  or  do  is  to  unfold  the  plan  of  salvation  in 
which  such  terms  as  the  council  of  the  Godhead,  the  fall  of  man,  imputed 
guilt,  vicarious  atonement,  &c.,  play  the  leading  parts."  If  the  writer  had 
been  more  familiar  with  the  current  teaching  of  the  Christian  pulpit  he 
would  have  known  that  fellowship  with  Christ,  imitation  of  Christ,  and 
transformation  into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  are  constantly  being  dwelt  upon 
in  the  exhortations  given  by  the  preacher.  But  one  would  like  to  know 
how,  ux>on  the  writer's  assumptions,  the  example  of  Christ  can  be  made  use 
of  at  all.  From  what  sources  can  we  get  to  know  anything  whatever  about 
Him  except  from  the  four  Gospels  ?  And  are  not  His  history  and  teaching, 
as  they  give  them,  inextricably  interwoven  with  supernatural  and  miraculous 
elements  ? 

The  Sbkvant  op  thb  Lobd  in  Deutero-Isatah. — ^The  elaborate  work 
on  T/w  History  of  the  Beligion  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Smend,  of  Gottingen,  which  has  just  been  published  as  one  of  a 
series  of  theological  manuals,  contains  an  interesting  study  on  ''  The  Servant 
of  the  Lord  in  Deutero-Isaiah,"  which  shows  plainly  that  "the  higher 
criticism  "  is  as  far  as  ever  from  a  final  solution  of  this  fascinating  problem. 
The  traditional  explanation  is  of  course  repudiated,  but  no  satisfactory 
substitute  seems  to  be  forthcoming.  The  *' collective  Israel"  theory  is 
partially  accepted,  but  with  grave  modifications.  The  passages  in  xlii.  1-4 
and  xlix.  1-6  are  thought  to  be  best  interpreted  on  this  hypothesis,  but  the 
wonderful  picture  in  the  53rd  chapter  is  confidently  referred  to  an 
individual.  This  individual  must  be  looked  for  in  the  time  preceding  the 
composition  of  the  Ebed  Yahveh  hymns.  His  portrait  is  not  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  but  a  sketch  from  life.  Professor  Smend  agrees  with  Professor 
Duhm  in  supposing  that  there  was  some  Israelitish  saint  of  rare  piety  and 
meekness  who  was  misunderstood  and  martyred,  and  whose  sufferings  and 
death  were  believed  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  his  people,  of  whom  no  distinct 
trace  r-xn  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  in  Jewish 
tradition.  This  unknown  martyr  was  regarded  by  the  equally  unknown  author 
of  these  hymns,  and  by  the  not  less  unknown  compiler  usually  designated 
as  Deutero-Isaiah,  as  the  spiritual  father  of  men  who  would  establish  a 
new  Israel,  which  would  be  converted  to  Jehovah,  and  would  obtain  pardon 
from  Him  on  the  basis  of  the  atonement  provided  by  the  martyr's  death. 
The  innocent  sufferer  would,  by  his  unmerited  humiliation  and  death,  atone 
for  and  restore  the  sinful  people,  and  so  live  again  in  Israel,  and  thereby 
carry  out  Jehovah's  purpose  for  the  world.  The  age  which  witnessed  this 
onpreeedented  martyrdom  is  virtually  pronounced  indiecoverable  by  Professor 
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Dubm,  althongh  he  half  hints  that  it  may  have  lain  between  the  Exile  aod 
the  Maccabean  Period.  Professor  Smend  is  less  cautions.  There  underlies 
the  representation  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  we  are  assured,  "  the  image 
of  a  prophetic  martyr  who  must  have  lived  somewhere  about  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  and  was  more  than  he.  This  may  be  asserted,  although  we  arc 
acquainted  with  this  man  only  through  the  impression  which  he  made 
on  the  author  of  the  Ebed  Yahveh  pieces."  Reasons  for  this  date  are, 
unfortunately,  not  given.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the  assumption  mentioned 
above,  which,  however,  is  stated  as  an  obvious  fact,  that  these  Ebed  Yahveh 
hymns  were  earlier  than  the  time  of  Deutero-Isaiah«  Duhm,  on  the 
contrary,  puts  them  later,  most  probably  between  the  Exile  and  the  Age 
of  Ezra.  This  curious  divergence  between  two  writers  of  the  same  school 
is  singularly  suggestive.  The  critical  methods  which  lead  these  two 
accomplished  scholars  to  opposite  conclusions  must  be  very  far  indeed  from 
infallible.  Although  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  Servant's  sufferiugs  and 
death  is  admitted,  it  is  regarded  as  secondary.  More  stress  is  laid  by  the 
prophet  on  the  final  glory  which  is  the  reward  of  the  martyr*8  fidelity,  than 
on  the  deliverance  of  the  sinful  nation.  It  was  part  of  Jehovah's  purpose, 
but  only  a  part,  that  the  Servant's  sufferings  and  martyrdom  should  make 
atonement  for  Israel.  The  new  element  in  these  hymns,  which  are  con- 
sidered the  culminating  point  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  is  the  thought  that 
the  continuance  of  humanity  before  God  rests  on  the  fidelity  displayed  by 
suffering  innocence.  In  this  we  have  a  real  type  of  Jesus.  This  feature 
exhibits  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the  inward  relation  in  which  the  prophecy 
stands  to  Christianity.  So  Professor  Smend,  notwithstanding  his  nominal 
rejection  of  the  Messianic  interpretation,  substantially  endorses  it  For 
him,  as  for  most  Christian  teachers,  the  suffering  and  dying  Servant  of  the 
Lord  who  bears  the  sins  of  many  foreshadows  Jesus  Christ. 

0etti4  on  Deutebonomy,  Joshua,  and  Judges. — ^The  series  which 
has  furnished  the  well-known  commentaries  of  Orelli  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  is  coming  to  a  close  with  expositions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
related  writings  by  Professors  Strack  and  Oettli.  The  former  is  deaUng  with 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  with  the  Pentateuchal  question 
as  a  whole ;  but  since  his  expoution  has  appeared  only  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  17th  verse  of  the  46th  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  introduction  is 
reserved  for  the  last  niunber,  the  examination  of  his  work  must  be  postponed. 
The  volume  by  Professor  Oettli,  who  has  already  written  on  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  this  series,  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Biblical 
student's  library,  although  it  will  doubtless  be  received  with  dissatisfaction 
in  '*  advanced  "  circles  on  account  of  its  distinctly  conservative  character. 
Yet  it  is  a  thoroughly  critical  production.  The  letters  JE,  P,  and  D  are  as 
prominent  in  its  pages  as  elsewhere.  Professor  Oettli,  it  is  tmo»  condemns 
much  which  is  found  in  recent  literature  on  the  Pentateuch  as  an  unprofit- 
able display  of  acuteness,  and  protests  against  the  excessive  assurance  which 
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TindertfiLkos  to  point  out  the  origin  of  every  verse  and  portion  of  a  verse,  but 

he  is  neveirtlieless  unable  to  resist  the  prevailing  tendency.    Whilst  declining 

more  thcLU  tentative  criticism,  he  dissects  books  and  chapters  as  minutely  as 

any  of  liia  l>retbren.    The  various  parts  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  for  instance, 

are  divided  "between  JE,  P,  and  the  Deuteronomistic  editor  or  redactor  with 

a  precisiori  ^^liich  would  be  startling  were  it  not  so  common  in  the  products 

of  Germsbn    Bcholarship  and  their  English  imitations.    And  the  following 

analysis  of   the  27th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  is  as  fine  an  example  of  the 

oonjectural  criticism  which  is  now  in  vogue  as  could  be  found : — "Yv.  1-3  Dt 

(designated   D  by  Driver),  4  R  (the  redactor  of  the  Hexateuch),  6-7a  JE, 

7b-8  R,  9-13  Dt,  14-26  B."    Nevertheless,  as  hinted  above,  Professor  Oettli 

is  a  far   safer  guide  than  many  Continental  expositors.    He  accepts  the 

narrative  aa  historical  with  the  exception  of  a  few  accretions,  and  finds  it 

pervaded  by  a  far  higher  purpose  than  the  exaltation  of  a  particular  tribe 

or  dynasty,  or  the  inculcation  of  special  religious  dogmas.     The  possible 

date  of  tlie  nucleus  of  Deuteronomy  is  put  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  b.o. 

Xlie  Sock  of  Judges  may  have  originated  in  the  course  of  the  same  period. 

Ab  tlie  Hook  of  Joshua  indicates  acquaintance  with  P,  it  must  in  its  present 

form,  at  least,  be  later  than  that  document.    Since  the  sources  of  Joshua 

ore  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  latter  term  is  exchanged  for 

^exatench.    In  respect  of  the  alternative,  which  some  writers  on  both  sides 

declare  to  be  inevitable  with  reference  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy — that  it 

^v^as  either  composed  by  Moses,  or  must  be  classed  with  the  Pseudepigrapha — 

Throfe86or  Oettli's  remarks  are  sufficiently  striking  to  merit  reproduction. 

TTiieir  substance  is  as  follows.    After  observing  that  the  supposed  alternative 

is  due  only  to  misunderstanding,  he  proceeds,  <'  The  Spirit  who  was  mightily 

revealed  in  Moses  did  not  die  with  him,  but  continued  to  work  in  Israel 

and  to  select  and  endow  fitting  instruments.    One  of  these,  a  majestic  figure 

in  the  procession  of  witnesses  for  Yahveh,  was  the  author  of  the  greater 

part  of  Deuteronomy.    He  took  what  his  age  required  out  of  full  communion 

of  spirit  with  the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  who  stood  at  the  cradle  of 

Xsraelitish  history  and  with  all  in  subsequent  times  who  had  been  moved  by 

the  Spirit  of  Yahveh.    If  he  chose  the  literary  expedient  of  speaking  in  the 

name  of  Moses,  because  he  considered  it  most    appropriate  and  most 

efifective,  he  was  entitled  to  do  so  by  a  genuine  prcphetic  commission  in  his 

inmost  soul,  and  his  work  does  no  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Moses.    If  this 

standpoint  be  adopted,  it  matters  little  whether  the  origin  of  the  document 

be  put  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later  in  the  period  of   the  Israelitish 

monarchy.*'    This  ingenious  attempt  to  escape  an  awkward  dilemma  cannot 

be  pronounced  perfectly  successful,  but  it  moves,  perhaps,  in  the  direction  of 

a  satisfactory  solution.    One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  volume  is 

a  large  and  unusually  elaborate  map  of  Palestine  by  Guthe  and  Fischer. 

Pbogbsss  dy  Th£OI£>gy. — It  is  feared  that  to  many  in  the  present  day 
the  word  **  theology"  suggests  ideas  very  different  from  those  in  the  minds 
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of  those  in  past  ages  who  hailed  it  as  ''  the  queen  of  the  sciences  " ;  and 
they  expect  to  find  a  theological  treatise  to  be  a  doll,  unreadable,  dry-as-dost 
production,  having  very  little  to  do  with  practical  religion,  and  quite  oat  ol 
harmony  with  modem  scientific  thought.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  are 
of  this  opinion  would  read  Professor  Brace's  review  in  the  Contemporary 
of  Principal  Fairbaim's  new  work  on  ITte  PUice  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  it.  "  The  chief 
occupation/'  he  says,  "  of  theology  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  the 
quest  of  a  lost  Christ,  and  its  present  joy  and  ground  of  hope  for  the  future 
is  the  re-discovery  of  Him.  Christ  had  been  lost  in  the  creeds,  lost  in  the 
cloister,  lost  in  sacramentarian  theories,  lost  even  in  the  Bible.  He  had 
become  once  more,  as  at  the  beginning  of  His  earthly  career,  '  One  among 
ye  whom  ye  know  not.'  Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  there  were 
not  a  few  professional  theologians  who  could  not  say  for  themselves  as  much 
as  the  evil  spirit  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Acts*  '  Jesus  I  know,  and 
Paul  I  know,'  said  the  demon.  Not  so  very  long  ago  there  were  theologians 
who,  speaking  according  to  the  fact,  would  have  been  obliged  to  confess, 
*  Paul  I  know,  but  Jesus  I  do  not  know.'  But  the  Christ  of  history  h^  been 
restored  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church.  The  augelic  message  has  been 
spoken :  *  He  is  not  here,  He  is  risen ;  behold.  He  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee,  Hbere  shall' ye  seek  Him.'  Multitudes  of  devout  souls  have  seen 
Him  there,  and  been  satisfied ;  the  beatific  vision  has  been  the  great  event  of 
their  lives."  Professor  Bruce  argues  very  ably  and  convincingly  against  the 
idea  that  there  can  be  no  progress  in  theology.  "  It  is  a  very  plausible  sug- 
gestion," he  saySy  "that  at  the  end  of  eighteen  centuries  there  can  be  very 
little  new  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Surely,  argues  the  man 
of  average  prosaic  common  sense,  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  or  of 
the  Gospels  has  by  this  time  been  pretty  well  explored,  and  its  theological 
import  finally  determined  1  This  Philistine  attitude  of  finality  is  one  of  the 
most  depressing  elements  with  which  the  man  of  fresh  insist  has  to  reckon. 
For  as  wise  as  it  looks,  it  is  utterly  unsupported  by  the  facts  of  history.  If 
there  is  anything  which  the  story  of  the  past  makes  clear,  it  is  the  slowneds 
with  which  thought  advances,  especially  in  the  religious  sphere.  One  step 
in  a  millennium  is  a  fairly  good  pace  for  the  theological  wayfarer.  Think  of 
the  Church  b^ng  content  for  a  thousand  years  with  the  grotesque  idea  of 
Christ's  death  being  p  price  paid  to  the  devil  for  man's  redemption,  till  at 
length  Anselm  came  and  proposed  another  solutioi;i  considerably  moie 
rational  if  not  final !  Think  again  what  a  dreary  time  elapsed  beibre  the 
Church  found  out  that  the  CLristian  ideal  of  life  was  not  ascetic  I  Not  till 
the  sixteenth  century  was  it  discovered  that  the  typical  Christian  was  not 
the  monk,  but  the  man  who  lived  a  trae,  godly,  beneficent  life  in  the  family, 
in  the  State,  and  in  connection  with  his  secular  calling ;  and  even  yet  this  is 
not  a  universally-accepted  truth.  Consider  once  more  how* radical  the 
cleavage  which  still  exists  on  the  subject  of  sacraments !  Nothing  less  than 
two  totally  incompatible  conceptions  of  Christianity  is  involved.    And  yel 
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we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  I  With  these  facts 
before  us  it  cannot  be  presumptuous  to  think  it  possible  that  the  Church  has 
not  yet  fully  realized  the  import  of  Christ's  doctrine  concerning  the  Fath&T' 
hood  of  God  and  the  sonship  of  men^  and  that  there  is  room  for  a  new 
improved  statement  on  these  cardinal  themes  and  other  correlated  topics." 

Tns  Testaments  op  the  Twelve  Patriakchs.  —  In  the  Jewish 
Quarterly  Beview  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  researches  into  the  Armenian  versions  of  the  apocryphal  book  bearing 
the  above  title.  Hitherto,  this  work  has  been  known  only  from  Greek 
MSS.,  and  has  been  reckoned  among  the  earliest  monuments  of  Christian 
literature,  and  considered  to  date  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  or  possibly  to  the  end  of  the  first.  In  an  edition  published  by  the 
distinguished  scholar  Grabius,  however,  which  appeared  in  1698-9,  the 
theory  was  propounded  that  the  Testaments  were  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
writer  living  in  pre-Christian  times,  and  that  as  they  at  present  exist,  they 
contain  interpolations  due  to  the  translator  who  turned  them  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek.  As  Mr.  Conybeare  shows,  this  conjecture  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  critic  is  now  decisively  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  ancient 
Armenian  version  of  the  book.  "  In  it,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a  text,  earlier 
than  any  yet  known  of  these  Testaments,  in  which  the  passages  on  which 
those  have  mainly  relied  who  have  upheld  the  Christian  authorship  are 
found  to  be,  many  of  them,  altogether  lacking,  and  the  place  of  others 
occupied  by  passages  of  a  tendency  not  distinctly  Christian,  and  often  even 
essentially  pre-Christian  and  Jewish."  Curiously  enough,  the  Armenian 
version  still  retains  a  passage  describing  the  signs  and  wonders  connected 
with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  which  closely  corresponds 
with  Matt,  xxvii.  45-53.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  this  we  have  an 
indication  that  the  Armenian  version  is  not  quite  free  from  Christian 
interpolations,  and  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  ultimate  and  truly 
Hebrew  form  of  the  document.  The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Conybeare 
comes  as  to  the  result  of  his  researches  is :  ''  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Testaments  thus  lose  all  value  as  an  early  monument  of  Christianity, 
composed  between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  the  revolt  of 
Bar-Kokheba,  they  gain  a  new  value  as  a  record  of  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  the  Jews  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  Jesus  Christ." 


BIBILiICiLILi    TKOXJGKT. 

DANIEL :  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CANON. 

By  Eev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 

In  a  previous  article  we  showed  that  Daniel  was  known  and  popular  at  least 
forty  yesurs  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  the  book  by  critics,  and  we  have 
seen  the  valuelessness  of  the  silence  of  Siracides.    There  is  another  line  of 
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proof  which  is  appealed  to  by  both  schools,  and  diametrically  opposite  con* 
elusions  have  been  drawn  from  its  evidence.  We  mean  the  evidence  from 
the  canon.  If  the  orthodox  party  are  right  in  their  assumptions  in  regard 
to  the  canon,  the  early  date  of  Daniel  is  proved  beyond  dispute;  if  the 
critical,  its  late  date  is  equally  clear. 

When  we  turn  to  Josephus  contra  Apionem,  we  find  that  he  main- 
tains that  the  Jewish  canon  was  fixed  a  long  while  before  the  date,  even  at 
the  earliest,  of  Siracides.  "  We  have  not  ten  thousands  of  discordant  and 
conflicting  books,  but  only  two-and-twenty,  embracing  the  history  of  all  time, 
which  are  rightly  believed  to  be  Divine.  Of  these,  five  indeed  are  by  Moses, 
which  contain  both  laws  and  history  from  the  creation  of  man  to  his  own 
death — a  period  of  almost  three  thousand  yeara  From  the  death  of  Moses 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  succeeded  Xerxes  as  king  of  the  Persians,  the 
prophets,  after  Moses,  wrote  down  events  in  thirteen  books ;  the  remaining 
four  containing  hymns  to  God,  and  advices  to  men  concerning  conduct. 
From  Artaxerxes  to  our  time  each  event  has  been  recorded,  but  these 
writings  have  not  been  thought  worthy  of  like  credit  with  those,  because 
there  was  not  the  clear  succession  of  the  prophets.'' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  following  facts,  that  in  Josephus'  day  the  canon 
was  fixed  and  numerically  arranged  under  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  Further,  that  the  canon  was  supposed  to  be  closed  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  These  two  opinions  must  have  been 
general  among  the  Jews,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  alike,  else  Josephus 
would  have  notified  this  among  the  differences  between  these  two  sects.  If 
so,  any  change  introduced  by  one  sect  would  be  resented  and  resisted  by  the 
other.  These  opinions  must  go  back,  then,  at  all  events,  to  the  formation  of 
the  two  sects. 

As  to  the  date  at  which  we  ought  to  place  these  two  sects,  there  is 
discussion.  Under  the  rule  of  John  Hyrcanus,  we  find  them  fully  developed. 
Their  roots,  however,  go  much  further  back ;  the  Hellenizers  representing 
the  Sadducees,  and  the  Hasidim  the  Pharisees. 

An  earlier  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  canon  is  to  be  found  in  the 
introduction  to  Siracides,  in  which  the  translator  refers  to  his  grandfather's 
acquaintance  with  rod  vofMov  koI  r<ov  wpo<t>r^Tlav  koX  rlav  aXXxav  irarpitav  j8t/?AiW, 
clearly  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  or  K'thubim.  The 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
class  K'thubim  was  already  formed  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
tripartite  division  reappears  a  few  lines  below  in  slightly  different  words. 
This  certainly  was  written  not  later  than  130  B.C.,  possibly  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  Canon  Driver's  assertion  that  books  may  have  been  added  after  this 
is  devoid  of  proof,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  probability. 

Daniel  was  in  the  canon  in  his  day,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  use 
Josephus  makes  of  Daniel.  If  Josephus'  opinion  is  to  be  trusted,  then  we 
could  at  once  go  back  to  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But  against  this 
it  is  urged  in  the  first  place  that  the  canon  was  not  fixed  so  early  as  125  B.a 
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Professor  Byle,  who  follows  Canon  Driver  and  Dr.  Gheyne,  fixes  the  date  at 
which  the  canon  was  complete  as  105  b.o.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
reasons  have  led  to  this  date,  save  the  conclusions  they  have  come  to  as 
to  the  late  date  of  certain  hooks  and  portions  of  books.  In  the  first  plaice, 
one  ought  always  to  suspect  the  judgment  of  a  person  who  has  committed 
himself  to  one  side  unless  he  brings  complete  evidence.  If  the  reasons  are 
purely  individual,  then  they  have  value  only  for  the  individual.  To  any  one 
who  bears  in  mind  the  changing  possibiUties  of  history,  Dr.  Gheyne's  method 
of  reoonstructing  the  surrounding  circumstances  in  which  the  individual 
Psalms  were  composed  is  very  hazardous,  especially  when  one  remembers 
how  continually  hymns  are  changed  in  use.  Let  any  one  take  a  hymn- 
book  of  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  purist  tide  set  in,  and  compare  the  text 
of  any  of  the  more  favourite  hymns  as  it  appears  then  with  the  text  as  it 
came  from  the  author's  pen,  and  he  will  see  how  many  alterations,  additions, 
and  omissions  have  taken  place.  Has  Dr.  Gheyne  any  right  to  assume  that 
no  interpolations  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Psalter  ?  If  there  have  been  any 
interpolations,  how  can  he  be  sure  that  the  very  points  on  which  he  builds 
his  historic  background  have  not  been  interpolated  ?  To  make  additions  to 
a  book  already  in  the  canon  was  a  very  different  thing  from  foisting  a  book 
into  the  canon. 

Is  there  any  indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
advanced  by  Josephus  ?  It  would  seem  that  only  on  the  ground  of  this  opinion 
being  true  can  we  explain  the  exclusion  of  certain  books  from  the  canon. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Ecclesiasticus  was  written  at  latest 
about  180  B»o.,  and  not  impossibly  a  century  earlier.  We  shall  not  here 
discuss  this  matter  of  the  date  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  we  do  below,  only 
would  remark  that  to  us  the  earlier  date  seems  the  more  probable.  It  should 
be  added  that  Winer  decides  for  the  later  date,  and  De  Wette  follows  him  in 
this,  not  because  of  any  grammatical  reason,  but  because  "  the  ideas  are  too 
advanced  for  that  early  date."  What  evidence  have  critics  but  their  own 
" inner  consciousness  "  of  what  were  the  ideas  of  the  canon  at  that  date? 
They  have  therefore  no  right  to  assign  a  chronological  position  to  documents 
simply  because  of  the  necessities  of  their  theories.  Tha^t  is  to  test  facts  by 
theories,  not  theories  by  facts.  Whether  written  180  b.o.  or  280  B.C.,  it  was 
at  all  events  written  before  the  canon  was  closed,  according  to  the  critics. 
Why,  then,  was  it  not  included  in  the  canon  ? 

The  orthodox  have  their  answer,  that  it  was  written  too  late.  The 
critical  answer  is,  that  it  had  not  the  name  attached  to  it  of  some  famous 
worthy  of  old  time.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  really  admits  that  at  the  time 
Ecclesiasticus  was  composed  the  canon  was  recrarded  as  closed,  and  only 
books  that  claimed  to  be  composed  before  the  date  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
the  close  of  the  canon  would  have  their  case  considered.  If,  however,  the 
arrangement  referred  to  by  Josephus  by  which  the  books  were  paralleled 
Qoder  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  were  in  vogue  thus  early,  there  is 
ditliculty  in  imagining  how  any  books  could  be  added. 
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Leaving  this,  what  can  be  said  against  the  admission  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  ?  Why  was  it  not  admitted  into  the  canon  ?  for  if  later  than  the 
critical  date  of  Daniel,  its  date  is  probably  earlier  than  105  B.C.  If  it  is 
argued  that  it  was  not  composed  in  Palestine,  that  is  assuming  a  new 
criterion,  one  that  would  exclude  the  Deutero- Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;  if  the 
objection  be  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt,  that  would  exclude  some  di  the 
chapters  of  Jeremiah.  If  the  criterion  be  further  altered,  and  it  is  said  not 
to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  this  would  exclude  portions  of  Ezra  and,  as 
we  know,  Daniel.  If  it  is  further  alleged  to  have  been  written  originally  in 
Greek,  Professor  Margoliouth  against  this  asserts  it  was  written  in  Hebrew. 

But  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  a  famous  name  was  necessary  to  Becore 
for  a  book  inclusion  in  the  canon.  There  is  no  author's  name  attached  to 
Buth  or  Esther.  With  Canon  Driver  I  feel  compelled  to  regard  Bath  9A 
early;  but  if  its  antiquity  was  the  reason  of  its  inclusion,  then  the  principle  of 
Josephus  must  be  admitted.  Esther  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  If  so,  why  has  it  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  ?  We  know  that  lists  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, otherwise  complete,  are  defective  in  regard  to  Esther.  It  might  easily 
be  because  it  was  so  near  the  boundary  line  that  inclusion  or  exclusicm  was 
for  some  time  a  moot  point. 

Why  was  Tobit  excluded  ?  There  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
dates  from  the  Persian  period.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  part  where 
Tobit  takes  on  him  the  guise  of  a  prophet  of  his  having  any  expectation  that 
the  Greek  monarchy  would  overthrow  the  Persian.  He  refers  to  tiie 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  looks  forward  to  the  restoration  of  the  ten 
tribea  as  immediately  following.  If  it  were  composed  in  Palestine,  as  seems 
evident,  and  in  Hebrew  in  the  Persian  period,  why  was  it  excluded  and 
Daniel  included  ?  The  criterion  with  which  Josephus  supplies  us  would 
explain  this.  It  claims  a  much  greater  antiquity  than  Daniel,  so  the  claim 
to  antiquity  was  not  accepted  without  examination.  If  Daniel  were  known 
to  be  ancient,  while  Tobit  was  not  hnown  to  be  so,  that  would  explain  the 
matter. 

If  we  take  105  b.o.  as  the  date  when  the  canon  was  fixed,  how  is  it  that 
Enoch  was  not  included  ?  Most  critics  acknowledge  that  at  all  events  the 
first  and  third  books  were  written  either  in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanos  or 
during  the  Maccabean  struggle.  I,  for  my  part,  strongly  maintain  the  latter, 
and  indeed  can  only  understand  the  opposition  to  the  earlier  date  from  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  it  so  near  the  date  these  critics  have  determined  most 
be  the  date  of  Daniel.  But  even  grant  this  later  date  to  Enoch,  say  it  is 
dated  130  b.o.  instead  of  160  b.o.,  still  why  was  it  excluded  from  the  canon? 
It  bears  as  the  name  of  its  author  Enoch,  a  name  that  more  impressed  the 
spirits  of  men  than  even  Daniel  did.  He,  too,  prophesied  of  successfol 
struggle  against  external  foes.  Why  is  Enoch  left  out?  It  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  it  was  composed  in  Palestine,  and  had  annexed  to  it  a  name  of 
vast  antiquity  and  one  that  filled  the  mind  with  strange  imaginations.    Why 
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was  it  left  out  and  Daniel  included?    The  criterion  of  Josephus  will  supply 
us  with  an  answer. 

While  we  take  up  this  position  it  is  argued  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
position  of  Daniel  in  the  canon  shows  that  it  is  late.  Of  course  if  the 
arguments  above  advanced  seem  sufficient,  no  more  need  be  said  late  or 
early.  Daniel  is  in  the  canon,  and  the  canon  must  have  been  completed  long 
before  the  received  critical  date.  But  let  us  grant  that  the  reasons 
advanced  are  not  conclusive,  and  examine  the  arguments  critics  adduce  for 
asserting  it  to  be  late.  Canon  Driver  assumes,  without  reason  assigned, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  tripartite  division  of  the  books,  current 
from  antiquity  among  the  Jews,  has  an  historical  basis  and  corresponds  to 
three  stages  in  the  historic  process  by  which  the  canon  was  formed.  The 
only  thing  in  the  nature  of  proof  advanced  for  this  is  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  Jews  never  transferred  a  book  from  one  class  to  another.  Even  though 
this  were  true,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  reason  of  the  division  was  historic ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  true.  Josephus  evidently  had  the  same  books 
in  the  main  as  we  have,  and  reckoned  them  as  twenty-two,  as  did  the  other 
Jews,  but  instead  of  assigning  to  the  prophets  only  eight  books,  he  says  there 
are  thirteen  books  written  by  the  prophets,  and  only  four  are  among  the 
E'thubim,  which  he  says  contain  <<  hymns  to  God  and  advices  to  men  con- 
cerning conduct,"  a  description  that  would  only  suit  some  of  the  present 
Hagiographa.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  with  Josephus  several  of  the  books 
reckoned  among  the  Jewish  Hagiographa  are  by  otLers,  as  by  him, 
t^arded  as  prophetic. 

But  furt]ier,  grant  that  introduction  into  the  canon  was  a  process,  and 
that  the  Law  was  first  admitted  to  it,  then  the  Prophets,  and  then  the 
E*thubim.  That  proves  nothing  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  vnriting  so 
admitted,  else  the  whole  critical  hypothesis  that  the  Law  came  after  the 
Prophets  is  proved  utterly  groundless.  Certainly  tradition  imanimously 
declares  the  Parashoth  of  the  Torah  to  have  been  in  use  as  part  of  the  Syna- 
gogue service  before  the  haftaroth  of  the  N'biim  were  thought  of. 

But  further,  if  the  chronological  principle  was  at  work  at  all  it  would 
reveal  itself  in  the  subordinate  portions.  We  should  find  the  order  invariable. 
Let  us  compare  the  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  given  in  the 
Talmudic  treatise  Baia  Bathra'^iiYi  that  in  our  Hebrew  Bible;  let  us  trans- 
late the  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  K'thubim  from 
Baha  Bathra,  as  the  books  of  the  Torah  are  invariable.  "The  books 
(nVf)  which  belong  to  the  prophets  (D^^^^:^  bf)  are  Joshua  and  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  the  Twelve.  The  books 
which  belong  to  the  K'thubim  are  Euth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle&iastes, 
Lamentations,  Daniel,  and  the  rolls  (H^^  J?)  of  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles." 
No  one  can  help  noticing  how  Isaiah  is  put  after  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  an 
airangement  which  suggests  that  size  had  something  to  do  with  the  succes- 
sion of  the  prophets.  The  order  of  the  Hagiographa  is  more  at  variance  with 
that  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.     The  Masoretes  had  another  order  of  the 
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K'thubim  still,  which  began  with  Chronicles,  followed  by  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Bath,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations,  Dam'el,  Ezra,  Nehemiab. 
Not  one  of  these  arrangements  has  the  smallest  sign  that  chronology  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  order. 

Indeed,  there  seems  rather  a  bold  defiance  of  chronology  in  the  order 
in  most  cases.  When  we  consider  this,  we  mast  bear  in  mind  that  the 
chronological  snccession  to  be  considered  is  not  the  absolute  chronology 
arrived  at  by  carefal  and  scientific  study  of  the  documents,  but  the  chrono- 
logy of  tradition.  We  have  seen  that  the  position  of  any  other  view  would 
reduce  the  critical  school  to  a  self-contradiction  in  regard  to  the  successioDof 
the  three  main  divisions  of  the  canon.  In  all  the  lists  we  have  given,  Psabm 
is  placed  before  Job.  The  order  followed  in  our  ordinary  Hebrew  Bibles 
places  Job  after  Proverbs.  Everybody  knows  that  the  Talmudic  tradition 
was  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  written  by  Moses.  If  Talmudic  tradition  is 
worth  anything  in  regard  to  any  matter,  it  is  in  regard  to  such  scholastic 
opinions  as  this.  David  also  was  credited  with  the  Psalms,  anc!  Solomon 
with  the  Proverbs.  However  vague  Talmudic  chronology  was,  the  Eabbins 
never  had  any  doubt  that  Moses  lived  before  both  David  and  Solomon. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  list  which  puts  Chronicles  first?  The  whole 
theory  that  any  evidence  for  the  date  of  Daniel  can  be  got  from  its  position 
in  the  canon  seemn  utterly  baseless,  even  when  we  draw  our  evidence  from 
Palestinian  and  Hebrew  sources. 

I  When  we  pass  to  Greek  sources,  Alexandrian  or  Christian,  the  theory 
becomes  only  all  the  weaker.  In  the  Septuagint  the  Hagiographa  are  nbt 
relegated  to  the  end  of  the  Bible  as  they  are  in  Hebrew  exemplars,  bat  are 
placed  in  the  middle,  an  order  that  is  followed  by  our  English  Bibles. 
Among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  uiy  idea 
that  the  Hagiographa  were  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  prophets.  In  the 
Septuagintal  order  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Daniel  is  placed  among  the  propheta 
We  know  that  Christian  usage  followed  the  order  of  the  Septuagint,  thongh, 
as  we  shall  see,  with  some  variations,  and  some  still  more  important 
exclusions.  Eusebius  {Eccl.  His.,  book  iv.  26)  gives  sm  account  of  the 
writings  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardls,  and  in  course  of  this  gives  a  letter  of  his 
in  which  he  states  in  order  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  received  by  him. 
His  order  is  of  **  Moses,  five  books — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numben, 
Deuteronomy — Jesus  Nave  (Joshua),  Judges,  Butk,  four  of  Kings,  two  of 
Paralipomena  (Chronicles),  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Sohmon^ 
which  is  also  called  Wisdom — Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job  ;  of  Prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  one  book  of  the  Twelve,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Esdras"  It  will 
be  observed  that  Nchemiah  and  Esther  are  not  included  in  this  list  Ahnost 
certainly  Nehemiah  was  included  in  Esdras.  It  is  possible  that  Esther  was 
dao  included  under  that  title,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  Melito  did  not 
regard  Esther  as  canonical  Since  this  list  is  founded  on  the  Jewish  canon 
as  to  its  contents,  it  is  probable  that  it  follows  the  order  in  vogue  among  the 
Jews  of  Asia  Minor. 
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It  19,  bowever,  argued  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
excluded  from  the  tist  of  the  prophets  is  the  lateness  of  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion. But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  Josephus  included 
Daniel  among  the  prophets,  and  quite  certain  that  Melito  did,  and  as  we 
saw,  probably  Melito  followed  a  Jewish  order  current  in  Asia  Minor.  But 
eTen  if  vre  grant  that  Daniel  was  in  the  Jewish  canon  excluded  from  the  list 
of  the  prophets,  and  included  in  that  of  the  Hagiographa,  acknowledged 
lateness  of  date  need  not  have  been  the  reason  for  this.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  Jews,  at  all  events  about  the  time  of  our  Lord,  professed  to  believe 
the  Book  of  Daniel  to  have  been  written  at  the  date  it  purports  to  have  been 
written.  When  was  it  that  they  acknowledged  its  lateness.?  When  and  fox 
what  reason  did  they  reverse  that  belief  for  a  beUef  in  its  comparative 
antiqnity  ?  These  are  questions  that  the  critical  school  ought  to  be  prepeured 
to  answer  if  they  will  maintain  as  at  all  reasonable  their  contention  that  the 
position  of  the  book  in  the  canon  has  anything  to  do  with  its  data 

Is  it  utterly  impossible  to  find  another  reason  than  lateness  of  date  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  among  the  Hagiographa,  and  its 
exclusion  from  the  books  of  the  prophets.  Hiivemick's  answer  is  more 
worthy  of  consideration  than  the  critical  school  are  willing  to  admit.  He 
maintains  that  the  reason  why  Daniel  was  not  included  among  the  prophets 
was  that  Daniel  was  not  a  professional  prophet — the  function  of  prophecy 
was  an  accident  in  the  career  of  a  statesman.  To  this  it  is  answered  that 
Amos  was  not  a  prophet; "  neither  the  son  of  a  prophet."  But  if  this 
statement  shows  that  Amos,  though  not  a  prophet,  was  included  among  the 
prophets,  this  answer  of  Amos  shows  that  only  regularly  educated  "sons 
of  the  prophets"  were  expected  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  function.  His  position 
is  like  that  of  Paul  among  the  Apostles,  claiming  Apostleship  by  Divine  call, 
though  not  among  the  regular  number.  Amos  was  not  a  regularly  educated 
prophet,  yet  God  had  taken  him.  He  became  a  prophet  by  Divine  call,  and 
80  couches  his  prophecies  in  the  ordinary  prophetic  language,  and  introduces 
his  message  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord.''  The  point  of  his  disclaimer  is 
the  denial  of  the  merely  professional  character  of  his  message.  We  know 
that  the  exhortations  of  clergymen  are  often  put  aside  by  people  on  the  plea 
of  "  the  Northern  farmer."  They  think,  *«  he  has  said  as  he  owt  to  ha'  said, 
an'  they  coom  awa."  The  bold  assertion  of  his  non-professional  character 
is  intended  to  bring  out  the  divinity  of  his  call  and  his  message  more  clearly. 
He  was  not  a  professional  prophet  to  begin  with,  but  became  one. 

Another  reason  seems  to  me  more  important,  as  well  as  one  that  has 
had  more  to  do  vdth  the  position  of  Daniel  among  the  K'thubim  than  the 
professional  idea.  Moses  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  indeed  in  some  senses 
by  the  Jews  as  the  prophet,  yet  his  five  books  are  not  included  among  the 
prophetic  books.  It  may  be  said  that  the  law  was  regarded  as  superior 
to  the  prophets,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever  the  reason,  the 
Books  of  Moses  were  not  regarded  as  prophetic  books,  although  Moses  was 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets.    Farther,  David  was  reckoned  a  prophet    Not 
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only  was  he  associated  with  Samttel  in  the  school  of  the  prophets  when  Saul 
first  sent  to  take  David,  and  then  came  himself,  and  under  the  impulse  A  the 
Spirit  of  God  prophesied  himself  hefore  Samuel,  hut  in  Apostohc  days  he  is 
expressly  called  a  prophet,  (Acts  ii.  29,  80).  Peter  says,  *'  Let  me  freely 
speak  of  the  patriarch  David — ^being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had 
sworn  with  an  oath  to  him."  David  is  there  called  a  prophet,  yet  in  no  list 
of  the  canonical  books  do  the  Psalms  which  are  attributed  to  him  appear 
among  the  prophetic  writings.  It  would  seem  that  the  literary  character  of 
the  composition  chiefly  determined  the  position  of  certain  books  among  the 
K'thubim  and  their  exclusion  from  among  N*biim. 

The  most  staking  instance  confirmatory  of  this  position  is  to  be  foand 
in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  This  book  was  ascribed  to  a  prophet 
The  occasion  of  the  composition  of  the  elegies  that  form  it  was  fixed  hy 
tradition.  Even  though  the  traditional  view  that  Jeremjiah  was  the  aathorbe 
incorrect,  Canon  Driver  correctly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  maintains  that  the  author 
or  authors  were  contemporaries  with  that  prophet.  Here,  then,  is  a  book 
attributed  to  a  prophet,  coming  from  pre-Exilian  times,  ecurlier  not  improbably 
than  Ezekiel,  earlier  certainly  than  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  relegated 
to  the  K'lhubim.  There  was  and  could  be  no  question  of  the  alleged  aothor's 
prophetic  position.  There  was  no  question  of  its  date,  consequently  it  must 
have  been  the  literary  character  of  these  compositions  that  fixed  their  place 
in  the  canon. 

Few  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  books  chiefly 
written  in  the  period  between  the  ordinary  date  assigned  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  the  New  that 
belong  to  a  class  of  which  Daniel  is  usually  recognized  as  at  once  the  type 
and  the  earliest  example.  We  mean  the  apocalyptic  writings.  Theae 
resemble  the  books  of  the  prophets  in  many  particulars.  Like  the  prophets, 
they  foretell,  or  at  all  events  profess  to  foretell,  the  future.  That  fnture  is 
revealed  to  them  by  means  of  visions,  or  at  least  they  profess  that  this  is  the 
case.  But  while  there  are  these  points  of  resemblance,  there  are  many  points 
of  diffe.ence.  The  most  striking  difference  is  that  while  the  Prophets  are 
generally  in  verse  and  are  always  lyric  in  character,  the  Apocalypses  are 
always  in  prose  and  are  never  lyrical.  Eevelations  of  the  future  are  made  to 
both  by  means  of  visions ;  but  while  in  the  case  of  Prophets  the  reader  is  led 
to  deduce  what  the  vision  before  the  prophet  was  by  the  lyric  accompani- 
ment his  song  supplies  to  the  picture.  Apocalyptic  describes  the  vision 
directly,  and  leaves  us  to  deduce  what  moral  lessons  appear  to  us  to  be  in  it. 
Further,  and  partly  due  to  this,  a  moral  purpose  is  much  more  obvious  in  the 
case  of  the  Prophets  than  in  that  of  the  ApocaJyptists.  In  the  latter  there 
is  none  of  the  denunciations  of  evil,  none  of  the  withering  contempt  of  idolatry, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  and  the  other 
prophets.  On  the  other,  the  Apocalyptist  has  incomparably  the  wider  vision. 
All  history  from  the  beginning  to  the  utmost  end  of  all  things  is  within  hij 
scheme. 
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It  may  \>e  objected  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the  books  assigned  in 
|f}ie'Hebrevr  canon  to  the  prophets  which  have  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
[jlBie  propliets  as    described  above.    The  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not 
oplietic  in  onr  sense  of  the  word.    That  must  be  admitted  to  be  true ;  but 
is  inclnding  of    history  under  prophecy  is  due  to  the  idea  that  all  these 
Btoric  books,  Josbua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  were  penned  by  those  that 
prophets  by  profession,  an  idea  that  there  seems  nothing  to  confirm,  at 
to  the  extent  of  excluding  aU  non-prophetic  authorship.    Of  course  the 
icnlty    presents    itself,    why    were    Chronicles,    Ezra,    Nehemiah,   and 
Bthex  excluded  ?     Jewish  tradition  credited  Mordecai  with  the  composition 
the  last  of  these  books,  but  did  not  reckon  him  a  prophet.     The  Book  of 
lezniah  also  i^as  attributed  to  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  he  was 
prophet.      Chronicles  and  Ezra  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
leli  more  ohviously  compilationB  than  Samuel  or  Kings,  and  hence,  for 
literary  reason,  were  excluded  from  the  collection  of  the  prophets. 
It  may  be  further  contended  that  many  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and 
<^>eniDg    chapters  of  Zechariah  are  really  Apocalyptic  in  character. 
le  this  is  so  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mass  of  the  books  of  which  these 
>ns  form  parts  have  not  the  Apocalyptic  character.    This  applies  even  to 
iriah.     Although   we  may  now   see  reason  to  think  that  the  latter 
ftpters  of  this  are  by  a  pre-Exilic  author,  we  must  remember  that  the  Jews 
the  Greek  or  the  Persian  period  had  no  such  idea. 
The  class  of  Hagiographa  or  K'thubim  was,  so  to  say,  a  purely  negative 
It  contained  books,  not  because  they  were  chronologically  late,  but 
ise  they  did  not  agree  in  literary  form  or  origin  with  those  already  col- 
^ogether  as  "  the  Prophets."    The  five  lyrical  books  of  Psalms,  the 
btic  books  of  Job  and  Song  of  Solomon,  the  gnomic  books  of  Ecclesiastes, 
Proverbs,  the  Apocalyptic  book  of  Daniel,  the  annalistic  compilations  of 
^Tonicles,  !Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  stories  of  Euth  and  Esther,  and 
mournful  book  of  elegies,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  these  were  col- 
into  the  Ilagiogra'pho.,  **  the  sacred  writings,"  or,  to  give  them  their 
Bw    title,    the    K'thubim.      There    was    necesarily    less    of    unity  or 
jblance  in  this  class  than  in  the  others,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
not  logic  but  chronology  regulated  the  position  of  books  in  it. 
If  we  no'^  rapidly  sum  up  our  argument,  we  see  that  there  are  un- 
^jjl^  references  to  Daniel  in  writings  that  may  be  dated  with  every  show 
Fieason  as  early  as  210  b.c;  that  there  is  at  least  one  passage  in  the  pro- 
s  of  Zechariah  which  looks  very  like  a  reference  to  Daniel.    We  have 
fchAfc  the  argnm©^**  against  our  position  from  the  silence  of  Siracides  and 
•     valueless.       And  now,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
boolc    occupies   in  the  Canon,   we  may  claim,  therefore,    that 
\  flvidenco  requires  us  to  date  Daniel  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  HEBREW  MONABCEI. 
IlL—COMMERCE  AND  SECURITY  TO  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY. 
By  Rev,  Pbop.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 
These  two  subjects  are  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  most  oonvenient  to 
treat  them  together.  Commerce  is  impossible  without  the  m&intenaDce  of 
some  kind  of  social  order,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  society  are  constantly  and  seriously  influenced  by  commerce.  In  view  of 
the  long-established  and  world-wide  activity  of  the  Jews  as  flnancien  and 
traders,  the  exclusively  agricultural  character  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  states 
always  strikes  one  with  a  curious  sense  of  contrast.  There  seems  little  in 
common  between  Shakespeare's  Shylock  or  a  nineteenth-century  Bothscbild, 
or  Montefiore  and  the  prosperous  Hebrew  farmer,  whose  wife  disposed  of 
the  linen  and  girdles,^  that  were  the  fruits  of  her  simple  domestic  iDdustry, 
to  the  Canaanite  pedlar.  This  use  of  the  term  Ganaanite,  as  a  synonym  for 
trader,  strikingly  illustrates  the  absence  of  commercial  ambition  with  which 
the  Israelites  contentedly  abandoned  the  profits  and  risks  of  trade  to  their 
neighbours.  But,  after  all,  the  change  from  the  agricultural  Israelite  to  the 
commercial  Jew  is  only  one  instance  of  the  influence  of  environment  and 
opportunity  upon  the  pursuits  and  fortunes  of  a  race.  Many  others  might 
be  cited.  Englishmen  in  modem  times,  and  Greeks  from  the  times  (^ 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts  until  now,  have  displayed  peculiar  aptitude  for 
commercial  enterprise.  Yet  once  the  trade  of  England  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  and  there  were  very  early  days  when  ^ 
Greeks  had  not  begun  to  compete  with  the  Phoenician  traders.  These 
Phoenician  traders  were  one  main  reason  why  the  Israelites  developed  little 
or  no  independent  foreign  trade  of  their  own.  Along  the  coast,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  from  Dor  to  Arvad,  stretched  the  long 
line  of  trading  towns,  with  the  great  cities  of  Tyre  and  Zidon  for  their 
capitals.  These  towns,  with  their  colonies,  their  fleets  and  their  caravaos, 
had  established  a  powerful  and  extensive  commercial  organization.  The 
Israehtes  entered  Palestine  from  the  east  as  a  group  of  nomad  clans,  and 
for  a  long  time  their  settlements  were  almost  confined  to  the  highlands. 
In  any  case  ancient  and  extensive  trade  relations  are  not  easily  interfered 
with.  Tbe  Israelites  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  interfere.  The  population  whom  they  conquered  were  allied  hy 
race  and  other  ties  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  circumstances  would  naturally 
bring  the  Israelites  into  commercial  dependence  upon  the  Phoenicians. 

In  all  probability  the  Israelites  had  relations  with  the  ancient  system  d 
commerce  not  mentioned  by  the  Old  Testament.  Their  territory  lay  across 
and  between  the  caravan  routes  from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chald«a, 
Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Lrom  Egypt  to  the  East.  A  uniTsrsal 
analogy  would  suggest  that,  according  to  their  strength  and  opportunities, 
the  Israehtes  would  levy  tribute,  blackmail,  or  plunder  from  passing  cararans. 

*  Prov.  xxxi.  24. 
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Tbore  would  also  be  openings  for  more  or  less  legitimate  traffic,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ishmaelite  and  Midianite  caravans,  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Joseph 
as  passing  by  Gilead  and  Shechem  on  their  way  to  Egypt.^ 

Apart  from  the  prior  occupation  of  the  field  of  commerce  by  the 
Phoenicians,  the  opportunities  of  the  Israelites  were  limited  by  their  want 
of  access  to  the  sea.  For  a  long  time  they  had  no  hold  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  at  all,  and  even  under  the  noonarchy  only  the  more  powerful 
kings  exercised  an  occasional  and  partial  sovereignty  over  the  coast  towns. 
Their  loss  was  not  great,  for  the  coast  has  only  two  or  three  bad  harbours. 
Of  these  Accho,  or  Acre,  north  of  Carmel,  is  only  mentioned  once  in  the 
Old  Testament — in  Judges  i.  31,  where  it  is  said,  "  Asher  did  not  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Accho.'*  Of  the  towns  south  of  Carmel,  Dor  is  similarly 
mentioned  as  having  been  left  by  Manasseh  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites.^ 
Later  on,'  the  "  region  of  Dor  "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  administrative 
districts  of  Solomon's  kingdom,  but  probably  the  town  itself  merely  became 
tributary.*  Even  Joppa,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  port  of  Jerusalem, 
is  only  referred  to  four  times*  in  the  latest  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  head-quarters  of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  in  their 
maritime  enterprises  were  at  Ezion-Geber  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern 
golf  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

These  facts  make  it  easy  to  understand  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Phoenicians  were  either  the  partners  or  the  agents  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Israel.     In  the  flourishing  days  of  Israel's  commerce  under  Solomon  the 
navy  of   Hiram  brought  gold  and  almug  trees  and  precious  stones  from 
Ophir ;  and  the  king's  navy  of  Tarshish  went  once  in  three  years  with  the 
navy  of  Hiram  to  bring  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.^    No 
mention  is  made  of  the  Phoenicians  in  connection  with  Solomon's  trade  to 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  and  the  building  of  Tsulmor  and  cities  in  Lebanon  may 
have  been  intended  to  provide  for  tr&de  with  the  East.     It  seems  probable 
that  some  direct  trade  with  the  East,  and  Arabia,  and  especially  Egypt, 
would  be  always  maintained ;    but  everything    indicates  that   Solomon's 
commerce  was  altogether  exceptional ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  proud  reminis- 
cence of  long-vanished  splendour,  and  the  silence  of   later   history  as  to 
trade  is  only  broken  by  the  brief  record  of  the  abortive  attempt  of  Jehos- 
haphat.     Even    Solomon's   transactions  were  more  splendid  than  useful 
Commerce  was  chiefly  possible  to  ancient  kings  through  the  tribute  of 
subject  states.     In  money,  or  in  kind,  dependent  kings  provided  the  means 
for  the  extravagance  and  pomp  of  their  suzerain.     Such  commerce  had  no 
permanent  basis,  it  was  liable  to  be  cut  short  at  a  moment's  notice  by  any 
change  in  the  balance  of  power.     While  it  lasted  it  mainly  ministered  to  the 
luxury  and  ostentation  of  a  court.     We  do  not  imagine  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  Israel  was  m^ch  advanced  by  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stoDes,  the  ivory  and  apes  and  peacocka,  the  spices  and  almug  trees  and 

>  Gen.  xxxvii.  •  Juilgoe  i  27.  '1  Kings  iv.  11.  *  Cf.  Judges  L  28. 

*  Josh.  xix.  46  {Japho) ;  2  Chron.  ii.  16 ;  Ezra  iii.  7 ;  Jonah  L  8.        «  1  Kings  x.  11,  22, 
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cedar  wood  that  Solomon  made  so  plentiful  in  Jerasalem.  The  net  result  of 
this  ancient  "  boom  "  is  suflSciently  indicated  by  the  revolt  of  Israel  at 
Solomon's  death.  The  times  of  Solomon  remind  us  of  the  palmy  days  of  a 
South  American  republic,  engaged  in  contracting  European  loans  and 
spending  the  proceeds  in  European  luxuries.  The  reaction  at  his  death 
corresponds  to  the  later  period  when  credit  is  exhausted,  the  BcpabUc  is 
bankrupt,  and  the  recently  acquired  taste  for  European  luxuries  can  no 
longer  be  gratified. 

The  disruption  of  the  kingdom  on  Solomon's  death  must  have  gone  far 
to  ruin  Israelite  commerce.  In  the  first  place,  the  widespread  supremacy 
over  neighbouring  states  disappeared,  and  there  was  little  or  no  tribute 
to  spend  in  imported  luxuries ;  and  lorther,  the  hostile  relations  between 
Israel  and  Judah  must  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  trade  of  both. 
From  this  time  their  trade  was  probably  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands 
of  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  they  were  always  important  customers.  The 
permanent  and  legitimate  trade  of  Palestine  consisted  in  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  Phoenicians.  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  traded 
in  the  markets  of  Tyre  wheat  and  honey  and  oil  and  balm.^  Solomon  gave 
Hiram  wheat  and  oil  for  timber.*  When  the  Temple  was  rebuilt  the  Jews 
gave  meat  and  drink  and  oil  to  them  of  Zidon  and  of  Tyre  to  bring  cedar 
trees  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea  of  Joppa;^  and  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
country  of  Tyre  and  Zidon  was  still  nourished  by  Palestine.*  Besides  the 
imports  of  timber  from  Phoenicia,  we  also  read  of  men  of  Tyre  bringing  fish 
and  all  manner  of  ware  to  sell  at  Jerusalem.*  Otherwise  we  have  little 
information  as  to  the  imports  obtained  by  the  Israelites  in  exchange  for 
their  wheat  and  honey  and  oil.  The  importance  of  Phoenicia  to  Israelis 
shown  by  the  interest  taken  in  Tyre  by  the  prophets.  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah 
between  them  devote  four  important  chapters  to  Tyre,  and  there  are 
numerous  references  in  the  other  books. 

One  branch  of  trade  requires  separate  treatment,  partly  because  of  its 
special  character,  partly  because  it  forms  a  natural  transition  to  what  little 
needs  to  be  said  about  security  of  life  and  property.  The  slave-trade  was  a 
peculiar  feature  of  ancient  civilization ;  its  peculiarity  lay  in  its  reciprocal 
character.  Modern  nations  have  traded  in  one  or  two  coloured  races ;  but 
in  ancient  times  men  traded  in  slaves  of  their  own  race  and  colour.  Greek 
slave-dealers  led  strings  of  Greek  slaves  through  Hellas;  the  Phoenicians 
traded  in  slaves  from  kindred  and  neighbouring  peoples.  In  this  respect  the 
resources  of  civilization  in  ancient  times  were  more  varied  than  in  these 
later  days.  The  case  of  Joseph  is  no  doubt  typical.  To  kidnap  a  man  and 
hand  him  over  to  the  crew  of  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  or  to  a 
caravan  that  would  march  next  morning,  was  an  approved  method  of  paying 
off  old  scores,  or  disposing  of  a  rival  suitor,  or  providing  for  a  poor  relation. 
Such  incidents  play  the  part  in  ancient  literature  of  the  press-gang  in  more 

?  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.       J 1  Kings  v.  10-12.       »  Ezra  ill  7«        *  Acts  xii.  20r 
'  24cli.  xiiL  15. 
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modem  times.    Even  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  sold  in  this  way  by  the 

Syracusan  despot  Dionysus.    Often  the  caravan  or  the  trading-vessel  would 

kidnap  on  its  own  account ;  as  the  Turkish  fleet  did  when  it  was  lying  at 

Marseilles  as  the  ally  of  the  Most  Catholic  King.    The  existence  of  such 

practices  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  severe  laws  against  them.     But,  as 

we  have  said,  the  trade  was  reciprocal ;    the  Pentateuch  recognizes  and 

provides  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  slaves  both  by  purchase  and  capture — 

in  other  words,  for  an  import  slave-trade.    And  it  is  easy  to  gather  from 

the  prophets  and  the  history  that  the  export  trade  in  Israelite  slaves  was 

one  of  the  darkest  features  of  the  life  of  the  people.    We  are  told  that  the 

Thracians  and  other  ancient  tribes  regularly  sold  their  children  to  the 

foreign  slave-merchant.    Even  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  we  find 

the  Jews  selling  their  children  into  slavery.^    It  is  reckoned  among  the 

transgressions  of  Israel  that  they  "  sold  the  righteous  for  silver  and  the  poor 

for  a  pair  of  shoes."  ^    Joel  denounces  Tyre  and  Zidon  because  they  have 

sold  the  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Greeks,  and  prophesies  as  a 

suitable  punishment  that  the  Jews  shall  sell  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Tyre 

and  Zidon  to  the  Sabeans.'    Probably,  after  the  traffic  in  wheat  and  oil,  the 

import  and  export  slave-trade  was  the  most  important  branch  of  Israelite 

commerce.    Here,  too,  the  Phcenicians,  with  their  command  of  numerous 

good  markets,  would  be  convenient  and  willing  agents.    In  an  impartial, 

business  spirit,  they  would  be  equally  willing  to  relieve  a  victorious  Israelite 

king  of  his  Syrian  captives  or  to  act  for  Assryian  and  Chaldean  conquerors 

of  the  Israelites. 

This  liability  to  slavery  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  serious  burden 
on  ancient  Ufe;  it  must  also  be  reckoned  as  a  depressing  influence  upon 
enterprise  and  industry.  It  ranks  wiuh  other  causes  which  detracted  from 
the  security  of  life  and  property.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  frequent 
petty  and  irregular  wars,  and  the  not  infrequent  invasions  of  powerful  or 
even  irresistible  enemies,  and  we  have  seen  how  this  frequent  warfare, 
combined  with  the  plundering  habits  of  desert  tribes  and  the  comparative 
absence  of  international  morality,  seriously  hindered  external  commerce. 

At  home  there  was  similar  insecurity.  Evidently,  the  monarchy  was 
regarded  as  having  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  public 
order.  Of  the  earlier  period  it  is  said,  by  way  of  disparagement,  **  In  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
bis  own  eyes."*  But  with  no  government  and  police  to  speak  of,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  violent  robbery  and  murder  denounced  by  the 
prophets  were  only  too  common.  The  law,  apparently,  was  often  the 
instrument  of  the  fraud  and  oppression  by  wealthy  nobles  or  unscrupulous 
adventurers;  but  no  State  hitherto  has  been  altogether  able  to  guard 
against  these  abuses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mutual  loyalty  of  clansmen, 
public  opinion,  the  sanctions  of  religion,  went  far  to  supply  the  lack  of  police 

^Iv.lu  V*  6»  "All-OS  ii.  6.  fJool  iil  1-8. 
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and  law  and  government.  But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  these  family, 
moral,  and  religious  forces  would  not  do  much  for  commerce  even  between 
different  districts ;  such  forces  operated  chiefly  within  each  community,  and 
in  its  relations  to  neighbouring  communities.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  conditions  of  life  offered  a  fair,  but  not  very  assured,  guarantee  of 
person  and  property  to  the  farmer  or  artizan,  but  did  little  to  encourage 
commerce. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  INCARNATION. 

MR,  GORE'S  BAMPTON  LECTURES,  1888. 

By  Rev.  P.  E.  Pratt,  M.A. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  always  with  us,  and  at  certain  seasons  we 
are  impelled  to  bring  it  prominently  before  our  people.  We  all  feel  its 
extreme  difficulty,  and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  have  taken  refuge  in  a  kind  of 
Agnosticism,  feeling  that  it  was  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  further 
into  a  matter  so  far  beyond  us. 

Is  it  possible  that,  after  all,  a  little  new  light  m^y  be  thrown  upon  it,  if 
conventionality  be  entirely  cast  aside,  and  we  permit  ourselves  to  enter  into 
a  real  honest  investigation  of  the  phenomena  which  it  presents  ?  Now,  the 
Definitions  of  the  jDouncils  and  the  expositions  of  such  great  theologians  as 
Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  our  own  Anselm,  Hooker,  and  Pearson, 
seem  only  to  make  matters  more  difficult.  For  though  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion (especially  in  the  case  of  Hooker)  are  most  careful  and  most  felicitous, 
yet,  after  all,  we  feel  that  what  we  are  reading  is  but  a  very  precise, 
masterly,  and  exhaustive  marshalling  of  propositions  which  are,  nevertheless, 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other.  I  wish  to  press  this  point,  because 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  confessing  that  you  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  reason  can  carry  you  no  further,  and  deliberately 
pursuing  an  elaborate  process  of  reasoning  which  is  self-contradictory.  How 
soon  we  come  to  the  length  of  our  tether  when  trying  to  explore  the  meaning 
of  many  common  words,  such  as  eternity,  infinity,  and  the  like,  we  ^ 
know. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  Augustine,  the  great  theologians  obviously 
started  with  the  Definitions  of  the  Councils  against  Arius,  Nestorius, 
Eutyches,  and  Honorius,  and  therefore  held  and  enforced  a  via  media  by  an 
equal  balance  of  contradictory  truths.  You  must  hold  the  perfect  Divinity, 
and  you  must  hold  the  perfect  Humanity,  they  said,  but  they  gave  us  no 
help  towards  any  reconciliation  of  the  two. 

Now,  Mr.  Gore  very  properly  points  out  that  the  inductive  method  is 
the  only  reasonable  method  to  pursue  in  a  matter  in  which  the  whole  case 
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fe  not  before  us,  and  which  deals  with  things  which  are  beyond  any  power 
of  veiification. 

He  means,  no  doubt,  though  he  does  not  quite  say  so,  that  the  Decrees 
of  Cooncils  are  not  absolutely  fixed  points,  not  absolutely  final  conclusions  ; 
but  were  stages  in  a  course  of  evolution,  being  the  natural  and  the  best 
^presentatives  possible  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
Church. 

He  mectns,  ^we  suppose,  that  it  is  possible  that  that  consciousness,  as 
represented  by  tlie  best  minds,  may  have  grown  clearer ;  and  that  old  con- 
clusions may  have  to  be  reviewed.  Going  back,  then,  behind  the  Councils  to 
ihe  Gospel  story,  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  what  do  they 
say,  and  wliat  is  plainly  involved  in  the  record  ? 

We  find,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  clearest  asserioon  of  the  Divinity  of 
car  Xiord.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly,  our  Lord 
claims  a  true  Divinity,  and  exhibits  throughout  what  may  be  called  a  Divine 
consciousness  ;  and  He  never  takes  lower  ground.  He  speaks  of  the  Father 
(the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews)  as  one  with  Himself.  He  speaks  of  Himself  as 
having  come  forth  from  the  Father,  and  as  the  Eevealer  of  the  Father.  The 
relation  involved  is  altogether  imique,  and  belongs  to  Him  alone.  It  is  very 
difEerent  from  that  sonship,  which,  through  Him,  is  allowed  to  men.  Not 
only  the  voice  from  heaven  at  His  baptism,  but  the  whole  tone  of  our 
Xjard*s  life  and  teaching  proclaims  Him  the  only  begotten  Son  of  *God.  And 
so  exalted  is  the  position  uniformly  claimed,  that  wo  cannot  but  acquiesce  in 
tbe  saying,  **  Aut  Deus,  aut  homo  non  bonus." 

On  the  other  hand.  He  does  not  descend  from  heaven  in  His  Divine 
character  and  glory,  but  is  bom  into  this  world  like  any 'other  man ;  lives  a 
Human  Ufe,  grows  in  wisdom  like  any  other  child,  speaks  and  acts  in  terms 
cl  humanity,  not  in  terms  of  Divinity,  shows  no  more  knowledge  than  was 
cnrrent  at  the  time,  makes  no  disclosures  in  physics  or  medicine,  expresses 
sorprise,  offers  prayer,  and,  though  Himself  the  delegated  Judge  of  all, 
does  not  know  when  the  Day  of  Judgment  shall  come. 

All  comparisons  are,  of  course,  utterly  inadequate ;  but,  perhaps,  some 
faint  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  would  be  gained  if  we 
could  fancy  ourselves  condemned  to  inhabit  the  body  and  soul  (if  it  has  any) 
of  some  tiny  insect,  .tied  down  to  its  means  of  locomotion,  to  its  sense  of 
.proportion 9  to  its  faculties,  and  only  able  to  express  ourselves,  our  thoughts, 
desires,  and  v^ants,  by  methods  open  to  such  a  tiny  insect. 

Some  such  idea,  perhaps,  led  Mr.  Gore  to  propound  his  theory  that  it 

was  part  of  our  Lord's  voluntary  humiliation  to  make  no  use  of  His  Divine 

prerogatiFes  ^hile  He  was  on  earth.    By  an  act  of  voluntary  abnegation 

He  cut  Himself  off  from  any  employment  of  them.    It  all  lay  in  His  own 

wilL     At  any  moment  He  might  have  summoned  them  to  His  aid,  but  not 

witbont  violating  the  first  condition  of  the  Incarnation.    We  all  remember 

the  "twelve  legions  of  angels,"  and  the  pertinent  questioui  **But  how  then 

gball  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be  ?  " 
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And  therefore  Mr.  Gore  speaks  of  a  "  self-limitation  ** ;  a  very  pregnaoi 
phrase,  which  promises  great  results :  the  late  Professor  Aubrey  Moore  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  died  with  it  on  his  lips.  These  things  are  in  the  air, 
and  find  an  utterance  at  the  mouth  of  some  foremost  thinkers. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  not  as  a  final  cause,  but  as  a  mode  of  creation, 
life,  and  growth,  has  gained  ground ;  and  now  Biblical  criticism  has  forced 
upon  us  questions  which  were  long  allowed  to  sleep.  The  difiQculty  about 
the  110th  Psalm  has  re-opened  the  whole  question  of  our  Lord's  attitude 
towards  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  on  other  occasions,  and  in  other  matters, 
it  can  be  shown  that  our  Lord  forbore  or  refused  to  avail  Himself  di  His 
omniscience,  there  will  result  a  strong  probability  that  such  avoidance  was 
the  self-imposed  condition  of  His  incarnate  life  on  earth. 

''  But,  it  may  be  asked,"  says  Mr.  Gore,  "  is  such  a  process  as  that  oi 
abjuring  the  exercise  of  consciousness  really  thinkable  ?  "    And  his  answer, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  brief,  and  somewhat  inadequate.    The  most  he  can 
say  is  that  we  have  an  adumbration  of  this  mystery  in  our  power  of  sym- 
pathy, the  power  of  putting  ourselves  in  another's  place.    Certainly,  as 
regards  acquired  knowledge,  we  often  assume  no  more  in  beginning  to  teach 
than  the  child  to  be  taught  already  knows ;  or  again,  in  controversy  we  can 
really  bring  ourselves  to  assume  no  more  than  an  opponent  is  willing  to 
grant.    Moreover,  there  is  an  intelligible  difference  bet  ween  knowing  all  that 
is  to  be  known  intuitively,  and  learning  it  by  a  process,  in  which  the  mind 
travels  through  the  field  of  reason,  limited  by  the  laws  of  reason*    '*  Who 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  "    By 
the  very  creation  of  such  a  being  as  man,  a  separate  personaUty  was  intro- 
duced ;    and  the  seeing,  and  knowing,  and  understanding  frcm  without 
by  One  who  reads  the  heart  and  all  that  is  in  it,  may  be  a  different  thing 
from  actually  experiencing  from  within  the  processes  of  sensation  of  pain  oi 
pleasure,  and  the  processes  of  acquiring  knowledge  or  estimating  relations. 
May  it  not  be  that  what  the  Son  of  Gk)d  knew  intuitively  must  be  the  case: 
He  yet  learned  experimentally,  so  as  to  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  cm 
infirmities  from  His  own  experience  of  them  ? 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  go  a  step  further,  and  ask  for  a  clearer  definition 
of  "  Personality  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  **  Nature  "  on  the  other,  as  they 
are  employed  in  this  controversy  ? 

In  the  old  disputations  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a  persistent 
ambiguity.  When  the' era  of  definition  first  set  in,  did  those  who  afi&rmed  a 
Divine  *'  Nature  **  mean  more  than  this,  that  our  Lord's  Personality  was  truly 
Divine  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  Nestorius  was  misunderstood,  and  wrongly 
condemned  ?  Surely  what  he  meant  was  that  our  Lord  did  not  derive  His 
Divinity  from  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  was  the  Mother  of  no  more  than  His 
human  nature,  and  could  not  properly  be  called  "  the  Mother  of  God."  And 
in  this,  no  assertion  of  two  persons  appears  to  be  involved.  And  if  it  be 
replied  that  the  title  of  Gcoroicos  is  admissible  because  the  Person  of  the  Son 
of  God  was  bom  of  her — apart  from  what  arises  from  the  special  intervention 
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fthe  Holy  Ghost — ^the  question  occurs,  Is  PersoLality  in  any  case  deriva- 
fcive?    May  it  not  be  infused  ? 

Do  we  not  want  a  clearer  definition  of  Personality  ?   Is  it  not  something 

ndiTisible?    Not  a  bundle  of  faculties,  sensations,  and  wishes,  but  that 

vhich   possesses  them?     Not  a  cabinet  of    capabilities,  but  the  prime 

Dinistcr?    Not  a  nation  composed  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but 

I  sovereign  and  supreme  ruler  ? 

And,  if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  possible  to  think  of  a  Personality  alone  taking 

on  itself  a  Nature?    And  is  it  not  possible  to  think  of  a  Divine  Person 

upon  Himself,  entering  into,  and  using  a  human  nature  by  such  a 

Iprocess  of  self-limitation,  as  that  by  it  the  Divine  Nature,  that  is  to  say,  the 

Divine  attributes,  such,    for    instance,  as  omnipotence  and  omniscience, 

should  be  left  behind  ? 

Might  we  venture  to  define  Personality  as  that  which  lives  in  continuous 
consciousness,  and  expresses  itself  by  Will  ?  And  does  not  all  else  lie  in  the 
nature?  Does  not  the  Personality  go  down  into  the  nature,  choosing, 
adopting,  and  using  its  several  constituent  parts  and  qualities  as  it  chooses ; 
exploring  the  field  of  reason  by  processes  proper  to  it,  and  yielding  to  or 
opposing  the  blind  forces  of  passion?  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  True,  but  the 
cogitation  is  not  the  person,  but  a  process  employed  by  the  person.  Desire 
or  wish  is  not  the  person,  but  something  indulged  in  or  overruled  by  the 
person.  But  can  this  be  said  of  Will  ?  Is  not  Will  the  very  expression  of 
the  person,  rather  than  something  employed  by  him  ? 

You  see  a  great  organ  with  all  its  parts,  keys,  pedals,  pipes,  complete ; 
and  when  it  is  filled  with  wind  it  is  one  of  the  nearest  analogues  to  a  human 
nature ;  but  it  is  the  personality,  the  will  of  the  player,  which  evokes  its 
music.  A  person  wills  to  think,  and  he  thinks ;  he  enters  upon  a  process 
bonnded  by  its  own  laws ;  he  employs  the  thinking  apparatus  and  power 
tvhich  lie  in  his  nature ;  yet  it  is  not  the  nature,  but  the  person  who  does 
this. 

Now,  if  anything  of  this  sort  be  true,  all  the  tremendous  difDculties  of 
contradictory  propositions  as  to  the  two  natures  and  the  two  wills  of  our 
Lord's  Incarnate  Person  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  that,  vdthout  touching  the 
creeds,  which  on  these  points  have  steered  clear  of  definition  to  a  degree 
which  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  more  closely  we 
read  the  Gospel  story,  divesting  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  of  all  pre- 
possessions, and,  above  all,  the  more  closely  we  interrogate  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  the  more  satisfied  we  shall  be  that  what  is  there  disclosed  is  a 
Divine  Person,  living  in  a  continuous  Divine  consciousness,  and  exhibiting 
always  the  Divine  Will,  which  is  the  very  manifestation  of  the  Personality — 
but  having  left  the  Divine  Nature  or  attributes  behind :  a  Divine  Person 
thinking  with  the  brain,  loving  with  the  heart,  and  praying  with  the  soul, 
which  a  specially  sanctified  humanity  has  provided  for  Him  ? 

But,  you  will  say,  our  Lord  wrought  many  wonderful  miracles,  and 
must  have  done  so  in  right  of  His  Divine  Nature.     Nay  1  for  so  did  the 
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Prophets.  That  He  should  work  more  and  more  wonderfal  works  than  they 
is  only  natural  and  fitting.  But  He  Himself  claimed  to  work  them  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Father ;  and  there  were  times  when  He  openly  prayed 
for  this  assistance.  What  does  this  mean  but  that  He  had  cut  Himself  ofE^ 
as  a  condition  of  His  life  on  earth,  from  the  employment  of  His  own  proper 
powers  ? 

And  may  not  this  help  to  explain  the  cry  from  the  cross  ?  The  Divine 
Person  does  not  lose  consciousness  of  His  relationship  to  the  Father ;  it  is 
"  My  God,"— bub  the  wonted  assistance  and  communion  which  He  had  all 
along  enjoyed  in  His  human  soul  in  answer  to  prayer  is  for  the  moment 
withdrawn,  and  a  darkness  falls,  not  upon  the  Person,  but  upon  the  sool 
through  which  the  Person  receives  spiritual  impressions,  and  which  is 
deprived  for  the  moment  of  the  heavenly  presence. 

In  like  manner  the  Agony  in  the  garden  does  not  necessitate  the  intro- 
duction of  two  natures  or  two  wills.  Surely,  in  a  unique  manner,  and  in 
relation  to  a  unique  matter,  it  represented  no  more  (only  in  an  intenser 
degree)  than  that  conflict  which  we  have  all  experienced  (especially  in 
some  great  crisis  of  our  life)  between  the  indeterminate  wish  arising  in 
the  soul  and  the  determinate  will  which  marks  the  person.  But  none 
of  us  claims  two  natures  or  two  wills.  May  we  not  truly  and  rightly 
hold  that  it  was  not  the  Nature,  but  the  Person,  which  became  incarnate? 
Does  any  Scripture  say  that  the  Nature  was  incarnate?  But  then  it 
will  be  said  that  the  Natures  are  joined  now  in  the  Person  of  the  San 
of  God  most  High,  never  to  be  divided.  The  "never  to  be  divided" 
is  perhaps  somewhat  of  an  assumption  from  a  supposed  necessity  of  the 
case,  nevertheless  let  it  be  granted.  But  then  with  our  Lord's  dis- 
appearance from  this  earth  all  difficulty  about  limitation  is  gone.  He  is  no 
longer  limited  to  the  earthly  life.  The  manhood  is  taken  into  God,  possessed, 
extended,  infinitely  enlarged  by  the  Godhead,  till  the  glorified  body  and  soul 
have  become  the  *'  fulness  that  filleth  all  in  all/'  The  difference  between  the 
incarnate  life  of  voluntary  humility  and  the  exalted  life  of  glory  being  thsl 
the  Divine  nature  and  attributes  have  been  resumed.  And  must  we  nol 
suppose  that  the  voluntary  humiliation  earned  a  greater  glory  than  had  been 
before  ?  **  Wherefore  "  (says  the  Apostle),  "  wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  Him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  " — the  name  given  at  the  Incarnation — henceforth  '<  every  knee  shoold 
bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  of  those  on  earth,  and  of  those  under  the  earth,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father." 
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No.  III. —  THE  REV,  PROFESSOR  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.^ 

By  Ebv.  Arthur  Jenkinson. 

MoDBRN  Christianity  has  awakened  to  a  new  feeling  for  the  historic  Christ. 
Everywhere  the  cry  is  heard  :  We  would  see  Jesus.  The  world  was  never 
before  so  interested  in  Him.  Even  in  general  literature  He  holds  a  larger  place 
than  in  any  previous  age.  The  long  centuries  that  divide  us  from  Him  in 
time  have  really  brought  us  near  to  Him  in  spiritual  and  historic  S3rmpathy. 
We  who  live  in  these  *'  last  days  "  turn  with  eager,  wistful  gaze  to  that 
Bweet  early  dawn  of  our  era,  and  would  gladly  take  our  place  among  the 
little  group  of  disciples  who  first  followed  the  Master.  We  want  to  see  vntij, 
our  own  eyes  that  gracious  and  august  Person  who  moved  about  the  towns 
and  villages  of  GaUlee  and  Judaea  "  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom/' 
from  Whom  first  flowed  forth  the  rich  stream  of  spiritual  life  and  truth  that 
still  quickens  and  refreshes  the  world. 

This  new  feeling  for  Christ,  Principal  Fairbaim  has  just  reminded  us  in 
his  noble  book,  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  is  not  an  individual 
<x  incidental  thing,  "  but  represents  the  tide  and  passion  of  the  time."  It  is, 
he  declares,  "  the  sum  and  essence  of  the  living  historical,  philosophical,  and 
religious  spirit." 

But  great  movements  are  often  best  studied  as  they  are  seen  mirrored 
in  the  spiritual  strivings  of  individuals.  More  especially  in  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  an  age  may  its  characteristic  features  be  seen.  In  their  intel- 
lectual and  religious  life,  we  see,  as  in  a  kind  of  microcosm,  the  tendencies 
and  aspirations  of  the  time.  It  is  this  which  makes  any  true  insight  into  the 
life  of  a  great  man  helpful  and  interesting. 

From  this  standpoint,  the  life  and  work  of  Professor  Bruce,  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  are  specially  instructive.  No  one  represents  this 
modem  return  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  so  adequately  or  consistently  as 
he  doea  The  whole  endeavour  of  ^his  life  has  been  to  get  back  to  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospels.  Almost  everything  he  has  written  has  been  an  illustration 
and  vindication  of  this  movement.  Through  spiritual  sympathy  and 
imaginative  insight,  it  has  been  his  life- long  effort  to  understand  Jesus ;  to 
enter  into  His  character  and  aims.  His  joys  and  sorrows,  His  enthusiasms 
and  hopes.  He  has  sought  to  emancipate  himself  from  bondage  to  traditional 
and  dogmatic  systems,  so  as  to  study  the  life  and  words  of  the  Divine  Master 
with  an  open  mind. 

There  is  a  passage  in  his  biography  of  William  Denny,  the  shipbuilder, 
which  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  inner  spirit  and  scope  of  his  ministry, 
from  the  time  when  it  was  first  begun  in  the  delightful  parish  of  Cardross. 

*  Works :  The  Training  of  the  Ttoelve,  1871.  The  HtmUiation  qf  Christ,  1875.  The 
Chuf  End  of  Revelation,  1881.  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  1882.  The  Galilean 
Ooipd,  1888.  The  MiracuUme  Element  in  the  Gospels,  1886.  The  Lfe  of  Wm,  Denny,  1888. 
The  Kingdom  qf  Ond,  1889.    Apologetics;  or,  Christianity  Drfensivdy  Stated,  1892. 
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Speaking  of  Mr.  Donn/  »A  a  man  who  honestly  wont  to  Christ's  school  and 
learnt  from  Him  the  ethical  ideal  of  life,  Dr.  Brace  says : — 

*'Thcre  was  a  certain  fitness  in  bis  coming  my  way  for  a  season,  as  I  hod  passod 
through  an  experience  similar  to  his.  The  Church's  presentation  of  Christianity,  whether 
in  creed  or  in  lite,  had  failed  to  lay  hold  of  me ;  and  I  had  been  obliged  to  diTe  into  th6 
deep  sea  of  doubt  in  quest  of  the  pearl  of  faith.  During  those  Cardross  years,  I  was  as 
a  man  who  had  found  a  thing  of  inexhaustible  price,  genuine  Christianity,  the  ChrisUaniijf 
qf  Chritt,  found  by  searching  in  the  Gospels," 

And  yet  Professor  Bruce  would  readily  admit  that  this  regress  to  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  a  mere  negative  movement — a  return  of 
wanderers  who  had  lost  their  way.  Christian  thought  and  experience  have 
not  been  fruitless.  The  return  to  Christ  is  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
eighteen  Christian  centuries.  The  regress  is  really  an  advance.  It  is 
a  profounder  study  and  interpretation  of  the  origin  and  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  its  long  growth  and  progress. 
Those  in  whom  this  movement  is  most  perfectly  mirrored  are  like  a  man 
of  long  experience  and  philosophic  thought  who  returns  to  the  simple 
religious  faith  of  childhood,  but  to  whom  it  is  now  far  richer  in  meaning, 
for  it  is  really  pregnant  with  the  significance  of  a  life*time. 

It  would,  I  think,  remove  much  of  the  prevaiUng  misunderstanding 
regarding  Professor  Bruce  if  the  positive  nature  of  his  aim  and  work  was 
kept  steadily  in  mind.  It  has  been  the  strenuous  and  consistent  labour 
of  his  life  to  aid  faith  in  Christ.  He  has  consecrated  all  his  splendid 
abilities  to  the  task  of  helping  men  who  are  baffled  and  tormented  with 
modem  doubt  to  hold  on  to  Christianity  as  taught  by  its  Divine  Founder. 
It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  look  upon  him  as  a  destroyer ;  that  he 
should  be  accused  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  men.  No  doubt  our  age  is 
full  of  unrest.  Questions  touching  the  foundations  of  faith  are  heard  on 
all  sides.  But  such  men  as  Dr.  Bruce  did  not  create  this  state  of  things. 
It  was  inevitable.  It  has  arisen  from  causes  that  lie  at  the  root  of  modem 
civilization.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in  Great  Britain  who 
'  would  thankfully  acknowledge  that  when  they  were  sorely  smitten  with  the 
malady  of  doubt,  when  the  ground  seemed  slipping  from  them  on  all  sides, 
the  writings  of  Professor  Bruce  brought  them  just  the  help  they  needed. 
In  those  writings  they  found  one  who  knew  all  about  their  trouble,  who 
had  himself  passed  through  it  all,  but  who  had  come  out  of  it  with  a  faith 
in  Christ  strong  and  steadfast,  and  who  could  make  all  new  knowledge  the 
handmaid  of  faith. 

All  Professor  Bruce's  work  has  had  this  positive  aim.  He  has  not 
written  a  line  in  the  spirit  of  a  destroyer.  Everywhere  he  seeks  to  clear 
away  misconceptions,  and  to  remove  veils  that  have  hindered  men  from 
seeing  the  glorious  face  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  so  far  as  he  has  accepted 
and  advocated  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  ha  honestly  believes 
that  they  prepare  the  way  for  a  truer  and  deeper  apprehension  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.    And  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  every  assault 
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made  on  him,  as  a  man  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
is  really  an  attack  upon  a  great  and  independent  thinker,  who,  having  found 
for  himself  that  Jesus  is  the  true  Light  of  Life,  has  made  it  his  one  endeavour 
to  bring  other  men  into  direct  and  living  communion  with  Him. 

It  says  much  for  the  native  strength  and  independence  of  Professor 
Brace's  mind  that  this  "  return  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ "  was  begun  at 
60  early  a  period  of  his  life.  Unrest  and  dissatisfaction  vdth  Ecclesiastical 
Christianity  are  common  enough  now.  The  inadequacy  of  the  old  formulas 
is  realized  on  all  hands  to-day.  But  it  was  not  so  forty  years  ago.  And  in 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  a  generation  back  it  was  almost  unheard  of. 
That  Church  came  into  existence  very  largely  as  a  revolt  against  what  was 
considered  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  Old  Kirk.  It  started  on  its  splendid 
career  as  the  rigid  and  determined  upholder  of  the  faith  of  the  Covenanters. 
In  it  the  old  orthodoxy  kindled  into  new  fervour. 

All  through  his  childhood  Professor  Bruce  must  have  heard  the  din  of 
the  *'  Ten  Years'  Conflict "  which  preceded  the  Disruption.  He  was  born  in 
1831  in  the  rural  parish  of  Aberdalgie,  near  Perth,  and  his  father  was  an 
elder  in  the  Parish  Church.  Those  were  anxious  and  stirring  times.  Some 
of  the  most  bitter  controversies  and  troubles  of  that  period  sprang  up  in 
Perthshire.  Keen  discussions  took  place  during  the  long  winter  nights 
concerning  reb'gion  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Church,  and  when,  in  1843, 
the  great  Disruption  took  place.  Professor  Brace's  father  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  Free  Church.  And  when,  two  years  later,  Alexander  Brace,  still  a 
mere  boy,  went  up  to  Edinburgh  and  began  his  long  course  of  study,  first  at 
the  University  and  afterwards  in  the  new  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Free  Church, 
the  evangelical  fervour  was  at  its  height.  Chalmers  was  still  living,  and 
Candlish,  Cunningham,  and  Guthrie  were  the  leading  ministers  of  the  city^ 
The  Free  Church  was  bursting  with  new  life  and  enthusiasm,  and  seemed  to 
be  sweeping  everything  before  it. 

"  You  must  have  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  life  and  movements  of 
those  stirring  years,"  I  ventured  to  say  to  Professor  Bruce  not  long  ago, 
when  speaking  to  him  of  his  early  life  in  Edinburgh. 

"  Yes !  "  he  replied.  "  I  recognized  the  splendid  abilities  of  our  leading 
men,  and  honoured  them  for  their  sacrifices  and  services.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  evangeUcal  fervour  and  enthusiasm.  I  took  special  interest  in  the 
great  debates  in  the  Assembly,  more  than  I  have  taJien  since.  Many  of  the 
layman  then  were  exceedingly  able  men." 
"  Is  not  that  the  case  still  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  difference.  They  go  in  now  more  for  preaching  and  evan- 
gelistic work.  In  those  days  they  were  occupied  with  building  up  the 
Church;  some  of  them  showed  great  gifts  for  administration  and  debate."  - 
"  What  surprises  me,  Dr.  Bruce,  is  this.  You  seem  to  have  felt,  even  in 
those  early  years,  that  a  new  departure  was  required  in  Christian  beUef  and 
practice.  Now,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  fervour  of  those  times  would 
have  fallen  upon  Qvery  noble  and  enthusiastic  mind,  and  blinded  it  to  criticienC 
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''Ah!  but  yoa  forget  that  other  influences  were  at  work.  A  great 
intellectoal  movement  ha4  already  begun,  and  many  of  us  were  feeling  its 
presence.  At  that  time  I  was  reading  Thomas  Gar^yle,  and,  like  thoosands 
of  other  young  men,  I  looked  up  to  him  with  passionate  admiration  and 
reverence.  You  who  read  him  to-day  do  not  know  what  he  was  to  those 
who  read  him  more  than  forty  years  ago." 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  whilst  Professor  Bruce  was  speaking,  how 
much  his  face  and  head  reminded  me  of  the  portraits  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
He  has  the  same  large,  massive  forehead  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  thought- 
worn  features.  And,  if  the  outward  man,  still  more  did  the  speech  suggest 
Carlyle ;  so  simple,  homely,  honest,  imafifected. 

«  But  in  the  Free  Church  you  must  have  been  alone  in  yielding  to  Hub 
new  movement  ?  " 

"Not  wholly.  There  were  others,  most  of  them  have  since  passed 
away ;  but  some  are  with  us.  There  was  Dr.  Walter  Smith,  a  noble  man ; 
he  was  before  me  by  a  few  years.  We  were  dissatisfied.  We  felt  we  wanted 
something  deeper,  broader,  sweeter  thaii  what  we  saw  around  us.  With 
some  the  feeling  came  to  nothing ;  others  of  us  found,  at  last,  what  we 
wanted." 

"  I  see.  Dr.  Bruce,  that  you  received  licence  in  1855 ;  but  you  were  not 
ordained  until  185C.     What  about  those  four  years  ?  " 

"  They  were  years  of  darkness  and  spiritual  trouble.  I  was  groping  my 
way  to  the  Hght,  and  at  last  I  found  it  in  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels." 

"  Then  the  chapter  entitled  *  Jesus '  in  your  book  on  Apologetics  must 
express  much  of  your  own  experience.  You  think  that  the  best  way  of 
commencing  the  Christian  life  is  '  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  to  learn  Chris- 
tianity de  novo,  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus  learned  it ;  becoming  acquainted 
first  with  the  man,  and  then  advancing  gradually  to  higher  views  of  His 
person  and  work  ? '  " 

"  Jast  so.  It  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  the  way  of  the  majority,  and 
yet  it  liiay  be  the  better  and  the  best  way." 

"Have  you  seen  what  Professor  Orr  says  about  that  in  the  March 
number  of  The  Thinkeb?" 

"No." 

«•  He  says  that  he  does  not  see  how  your  theory  can  be  carried  oui 
We  cannot  retrace  the  steps  of  the  first  disciples  as  if  we  were  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  they — as  if  nothing  had  happened  in  the  interval" 

"  I  understand ;  but  I  still  think  that  in  the  chapter  to  which  you  refer 
I  indicate  the  best  and  highest  way  of  faith,  especially  in  an  age  of  pe^ 
plexity  and  doubt  like  this." 

In  this  way,  then,  Alexander  Bruce  found  "  genuine  Christianity,  the 
Christianity  of  Christ,  found  by  searching  in  the  Gospels."  With  this 
experience  he  went  to  Cardross  in  1859.  There  by  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Clyde  he  lived  a  quiet  and  studious  life.  His  congregation  was  small, 
but  was  deeply  attached  to  him.    I  have  met  with  people  who  attended  his 
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ministry  in  those  far-away  days,  who  look  upon  them  as  the  ideal  period  of 
their  lives.  He  is  said  to  have  never  given  much  care  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  charms  and  graces  of  the  popular  preacher.  But  he  possessed  powers 
of  a  higher  order.  His  ministry  was  stimulating  and  helpful ;  it  was  the 
ministry  of  one  who  sought  to  **  see  Jesus  "  for  himselt  There  is  no  period 
when  a  preacher's  words  are  richer  in  hlessing  than  in  those  fresh  and  early 
3rears  when  the  truth  is  first  dawning  on  his  own  mind  and  heart.  There 
may  not  be  the  full-orbed  splendour,  the  mists  have  not  wholly  cleared  away, 
much  remains  indefinite  and  uncertain ;  but  there  is  the  joy  of 'the  "  first 
love,''  and  of  growing  conviction  and  strength.  It  was  so  with  Mr.  Bruce. 
According  to  his  own  confession,  and  those  who  heard  him,  his  preaching 
'was  mainly  about  Christ. 

**  From  the  Gospels  were  drawn  most  of  my  texts  in  those  days  and  all  my  inspiration. 
My  aermons,  I  am  sure,  contained  many  crudities  ;  yet  I  venture  to  believe  they  were  whole- 
some in  their  main  teaching.  The  Christianity  of  Christ  ditrers  from  Ecclesiastical  Christianity 
in  many  ways,  but  above  all  in  spirit ;  the  Galilean  Gospel  is  more  worthy  of  acceptation  than 
any  Gospel  stated  in  terms  of  a  rigid  theological  system,  and  it  is  the  test  and  standard  of 
what  is  genuinely  evangelic."^ 

Thus  he  sought  in  the  Galilean  Oospel  what  could  be  found  neither  in 
the  "  platitudes  of  a  merely  traditional  '  evangelicalism,'  nor  \n  the  cold 
unsympathetic  negations  of  an  anti-evangelic  reaction  not  far  removed  from 
pure  unmitigated  naturalism."  ^ 

The  fruit  of  those  ten  years  study  at  Cardross  is  seen  in  his  beautiful 
book  on  Tht  Training  of  the  Twelve.  In  the  brief  Introduction  he  tells  us 
that  it  embodies  thoughts  that  had  occupied  him  from  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  keynote  of  the  whole  book  is  struck  in  the  sentence  which 
declares 

"That  all  thoughtful  men  know  that  the  great  need  of  the  present  time  is  to  make  a 
now  start  in  Christian  belief  and  practice ;  and  they  would  not  thank  any  one  for  writing 
a  book  on  Christianity  as  taught  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  without  applying  it  as  a  plumb- 
line  to  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  see  how  far  it  is  off  the  perpendicular." 

In  this  book  we  have  his  first  endeavours  to  get  behind  the  elaborate 
creeds  of  Christendom,  and  traditional  moods  of  regarding  Christ,  into  the 
presence  of  the  Master  Himself.  A  hallowed  repose  and  calm  like  the  soft 
breath  of  evening  pervades  its  pages.  You  think  of  Mary  of  Bethany  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  hearing  His  words.  It  is  very  much  more  than  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is  full 
of  spiritual  insight  and  inspiration ;  pre-eminently  a  book  for  ministers.  In 
it  we  see  its  gifted  author  endeavouring  to  realize  his  own  ideal  of  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  **  Men  to  whom  return  to  the  evangelic  fountains  has  been  a 
necessity  of  their  own  spiritual  life,  possessing  the  power  of  historical 
imagination  to  place  themselves  side  by  side  with  Jesus  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  His  personal  companions  and  disciples,  so  gaining  a  clear 
vivid  vision  of  His  spirit,  character,  and  life,  and  becoming  thoroughly 
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imbued  with  His  enthnsiasms,  His  sympathies,  and  His  antipathies ;  and 
with  this  experience  behind  them,  the  fruit  of  much  thought  and  carefol 
study,  coming  forth  and  saying  to  their  fellow-men  in  effect :  *  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  declare  we  unto  you.'  "^  The  Training  of  the  Twelve  is  not  occupied 
with  questions  of  criticism.  The  standpoint,  on  the  whole,  is  that  of 
cultured,  reverential  orthodoxy.  It  is  a  book  of  vision,  fellowship,  lustra- 
tion. And  yet  most  of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  are  more  fully  developed 
in  the  latcDr  works  are  found  here  in  germ.  There  is  hardly  a  page  which 
has  not  some  suggestive  remarks  bearing  on  present  life  and  thought.  To 
the  young  and  hard- wrought  minister  it  should  prove  an  invaluable  book ; 
but  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  Professor  Bruce's  writings. 

The  Traimng  of  the  Twelve  was  published  in  1871,  after  the  translation 
of  the  author  to  Broughty-Ferry.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Cunningham 
Lecturer,  and  selected  for  his  subject  **  The  Humiliation  of  Christ."  The 
lectures  were  published  the  following  year,  and  at  once  took  a  foremost  place 
in  theological  literature.  They  revealed  the  fact  that  a  fresh  and  powerful 
mind  haa  appeared  in  the  Free  Church,  and  was  bringing  to  the  discussion  of 
the  deepest  questions  a  "  sweet  spirituality,"  a  wealth  of  learning,  and  a 
reverential  freedom  seldom  found  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  life.  But  the  Free 
Church  had  the  wisdom  to  recognize  these  great  gifts,  and  appointed  him  to 
the  Chair  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  College  at 
Glasgow.  In  this  important  position  he  is  able  to  influence,  year  after  year, 
a  large  number  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to 
send  them  forth  inspired  by  his  teaching  and  character.  By  the  numerous 
works  with  which  ho  has  enriched  theological  literature  he  is  continually 
reaching  an  ever- widening  circle. 

The  limits  of  this  brief  article  will  not  permit  more  than  a  slight 
reference  to  some  of  the  leading  features  of  Dr.  Bruce's  teaching. 

L  Philosophical  Systems  and  Theories  of  the  Universe,  In  Ths 
Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels,  and  again  in  Apologetics  ;  or,  Christianity 
Defensively  Stated^  Dr.  Bruce  deals  with  the  fundamental  problems. 
Scientific  Materialism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Agnosticism,  Modem  SpeculatiTe 
Systems  are  considered  in  their  order ;  and  over  against  them  are  placed  the 
Christian  Facts,  and  the  Christian  Theory  of  the  Universe.  On  all  these 
subjects  he  shows  himself  widely  read,  tolerant,  sympathetic,  profound;  a 
man  thoroughly  abreast  of  modem  speculation  and  research.  He  has 
thoughtfully  considered  great  principles  like  evolution  in  relation  to  man's 
higher  life  and  hopes.  For  the  student  who  does  not  feel  specially  called  to 
deal  with  philosophical  problems  no  fuller  consideration  of  these  questions 
is  needed. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  pure  philosophy  that  Professor  Bruce  turns 
out  his  best  work.  He  has  not  the  delight  in  abstract  thought  which  makes 
the  philosopher  ^or  excellence.    These  studies  have  not  bc.a  a  ^^spintnal 
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necessity  "  to  him  in  the  sense  in  which  there  was  a  personal  need  for  return- 
ing to  the  "  evangelic  fountains  of  faith."  Hence  his  criticisms  often  seem  to 
me  OKtemal  and  incidental,  as  of  one  who  looks  upon  philosophy  very  much 
from  the  outside.  It  does  not  arouse  in  him  enthusiasm  and  delight. 
Hence  there  is  a  deeper  insight,  and  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  glow  when 
he  turns  away  from  these  abstract  systems  to  the  Christian  Facts,  and  to  the 
Person  and  Teaching  of  Christ. 

2.  Bevelation  and  the  Bible.  Professor  Bruce's  teaching  on  these 
subjects  is  exceedingly  calm,  clear,  and  reasonable.  They  are  dealt  with 
especially  in  The  Chief  End  of  Bevelation,  and  in  Book  II.  of  Apologetics. 
Some  interesting  aspects  of  these  questions  are  also  considered  in  the  Critical 
Introduction  to  The  Kingdom  of  God.  In  all  his  books  he  combats  the  idea 
that  **  Bevelation  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Bible,  and  that  the  Bible  was 
given  by  God  to  men  for  the  purpose  of  communicatmg  doctrinal  instruction 
on  certain  topics  of  importance."^ 

"Revelation,"  he  says,  "does  not  mean  cansing  a  sacred  book  to  be  written  for  the 
religious  instraction  of  mankind.  What,  then,  docs  it  mean?  It  signifies  God  manifesting 
Himself  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  a  supernatural  manner  and  for  a  special  purpose."' 

These  words  were  written  twelve  years  ago ;  but  the  same  position  is 
maintained  in  his  last  book,  just  published. 

"  To  say  that  God  gave  a  special  revelation  to  Israel  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
that  He  gave  to  Israel  a  collection  of  sacred  books.  Revelation  and  the  Bible  are  not 
synonyms.  There  was  a  revelation  long  before  there  was  a  Bible.  God  revealed  Himself  in 
history  as  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  ....  He  revealed  Himself  as  a  gracious  electing 
God  to  the  consciousness  of  Israel,  through  spiritual  insight  into  the  true  significance  of  her 
history  communicated  to  the  prophets."' 

The  bearing  of  this  distinction  on  present-day  questions  is  obvious,  ft 
is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Bruce :  "  If  once  we  get  it  into  our  mind  that 
Bevelation  is  one  thing,  Scripture  another,  though  closely  related  thing, 
being  in  truth  its  record,  interpretation,  and  reflection,  it  will  help  to  make 
as  independent  o^  questions  concerning  the  dates  of  books.  When  the 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  were  written  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  question 
on  which  much  learned  debate  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  going  on ;  and  we 
most  be  content  to  let  the  debate  run  its  course,  for  it  will  not  be  stopped 
either  by  our  wishes  or  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  one  thing  which  will 
help  us  to  be  patient  is  a  clear  perception,  that  the  order  in  which  revelation 
was  given  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  order  in  which  the  books  which 
contain  the  record  thereof  were  written."*  On  the  delicate  question  of  the 
relation  of  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism  to  Inspiration, 
Professor  Bruce  makes  the  following  remarks: — "If  the  critics  are  right, 
Hebrew  editors  could  do  without  hesitation  what  we  should  think  hardly 
oompatible  with  literary  honesty — ^mix  up  things  old  and  new,  ancient  laws 

with  recent   additions,  &c But  what  then?    This  may  be  crude 

morality,   but  it  is  not  immorality.      We  must  beware  of  laying  down 

*  The  Chirf  End  of  Bevelation,  p.  6.  •  The  Chief  End  of  Revelation,  p.  67. 
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haxd  and  fast  abstract  roles  as  to  the  conditions  nnder  which  iBspiration  is 
possible."  ^  The  whole  of  Book  IL  in  Apologetics,  dealing  aa  it  does  with 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Beligion  of  Israel  as  a  Historical  Preparation 
for  Christianity,  is  of  special  interest,  and  contains  much  luminous  and 
suggestive  writing. 

3.  The  Christianity  of  Christ.  Here  we  return  to  the  theme,  in  dealing 
with  which  Dr.  Bruce  puts  forth  his  full  strength,  and  is  seen  at  his  best. 
All  else  that  he  has  written  is  but  introductory  and  subsidiary  to  the  woi^  of 
leading  the  Church  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  back  to  the  Historic  Christ 
"  Every  man,"  he  says,  "has  his  bias.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  cry, 
'  Back  to  Christ,'  and  my  aim  is  to  show  that  the  tendency  it  represents  is 
fitted  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  age."  ^ 
The  reader  will  notice,  on  looking  over  the  hst  of  Dr.  Bruce's  works,  that 
this  has  really  been  his  one  theme  throughout  his  life.  In  dealing  with  this 
great  subject  I  know  of  no  works  that  will  compare  with  The  Kingdom  of  God 
and  Book  III.  of  Apologetics,  Dr.  Bruce  closes  this  last  book  with  a  serious 
question,  ''  Is  it  possible  by  a  wrong  use  of  the  Bible  to-day  to  miss  Christ ; 
to  miss  Him,  not  in  the  sense  of  forfeiting  all  share  in  His  salvation,  bat  in 
the  sense  of  utterly  failing  to  do  justice  to  His  claims  as  the  Supreme  Mast^ 
in  religion  ?  "  He  refers  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Harrison,  as  he  relates  it 
in  Problems  of  Chxistianity  and  Scepticism.  **  How  I  found  my  way  out  of 
the  darkness  is  easily  told,  for  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only  way.  It  was  by  finding 
Christ  Himself.'  I  had  lost  Him  even  in  the  Bible.  At  last  I  turned  to  the 
four  Gospels,  and  stayed  there."  And  Dr.  Bruce  goes  on  to  remark  that, 
if  it  be  asked  how  such  a  thing  could  happen,  the  answer,  whicb  both 
experience  and  theory  supply,  is,  "  It  comes  about  through  not  realizing  that 
the  Gospels  are  the  core  of  the  Bible.  Here,  at  last,  is  the  elect  Man  towards 
whom  for  many  centuries  the  history  of  elect  Israel  has  been  pointing.  Here 
is  He  who,  as  one  having  the  standing  of  a  Son,  speaks  God's  final  word  to 
men.  Surely  one  ought  to  give  supreme  attention  to  what  He  says  by  word, 
deed,  character,  and  experience  1 "  ^ 

A  few  days  ago  I  asked  Professor  Bruce  when  he  wrote  The  ChUtlea^n 
Gospel.  He  could  not  remember  the  year ;  but  he  knew  it  was  written 
in  the  month  of  August.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  August,"  he  said,  "  the 
world  was  full  of  joy  and  sunshine,  and  of  the  wealth  and  ripeness  of 
summer.  I  was  happy.  The  religion  of  Jesus  seemed  to  me  like  the 
bright  golden  days,  and  I  tried  to  write  a  book  which  would  help  men 
to  feel  that  the  Galilean  Gospel  was  like  God's  summer,  beautiful,  life- 
giving,  soul-satisfying." 

When  I  got  home,  I  opened  the  book  with  those  words  still  in  my 
mind.  The  first  lines  that  arrested  my  attention  were  these — they  may 
fitly  close  this  paper : — 

•'We  dcsiro  to  bring  yoa  back  to  the  Galilean  lake,  to  the  hatints  of  Jesos  and  to  the 

*  Apologdics,  p.  809.  •  The  Thinker,  voL  iii.,  p.  29w 

*  Apologetics,  p.  509. 
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9pini  of  Jesui,  to  the  bri^jhtness  and  sunny  summer  richness,  and  joy,  and  geniality,  and 
freedom  of  the  authentic  Gospel  preached  by  Him  in  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  grace.  Some 
have  not  come  to  that  happy  place  ;  many  linger  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  are  disciples  of  John, 
to  their  great  loss.  For  it  is  good  to  be  with  Jesus  in  Galilee.  An  evangelic  faith,  and  still 
more,  if  possible,  an  evangelic  temper,  in  sympathy  with  the  Galilean  proclamation,  is  a  grand 
desideratum.  It  is  what  is  needed  to  redeem  the  evangel  from  the  suspicion  of  exhaustion 
or  impotence,  and  to  rescue  the  very  term  'evangelic'  from  the  reproach  under  which  it  lies, 
in  the  thoughts  of  many."^ 


THE  GLACIAL  NIGHTMABE  AND. THE  FLOOD.^ 

By  Kev.  D.  Gath  Whitley. 

Sm  Henby  Howorth  is  a  most  persevering  and  painstaking  writer.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  through  his  History  of  the  Mongols,  hut 
more  particularly  by  his  geological  writings.  In  1882  and  1883  he  published 
a  series  of  papers  in  The  Geological  Magazine  of  great  interest  and  value, 
entitled  Traces  of  a  Great  Post- Glacial  Floods  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  Period,  such  as  the 
loess,  the  brick-earths,  the  angular  gravels,  the  marine  drifts,  &c.,  were  not 
deposited  by  fluviatile  or  glacial  action,  but  were  formed  rapidly  by  a  sudden 
and  overwhelming  deluge. 

In  1887  he  published  an  elaborate  and  fascinating  book  called  The 
Mammoth  and  the  Flood,  which  still  further  developed  the  argument  of  the. 
before-named  papers,  and  was,  as  he  himself  declares,  an  attempt  to  con- 
front the  theory  of  "  Uniformity  "  with  the  facts  of  recent  geology.  In  this 
book  Sir  H.  Howorth  described  the  occurrence  of  the  bones  and  carcases  of 
the  mammoth  in  Siberia,  and  in  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  he  further 
showed,  from  a  review  of  the  geological  facts  in  Northern  Europe,  and  in 
North  and  South  America,  that  the  great  Pleistocene  mammalia  were  swept 
away  by  a  great  flood.  Continuing  his  argument,  he  next  demonstrated 
that  man  was  present  when  this  deluge  took  place,  and  was  overwhelmed  by 
it,  for  this  flood  closed  what  geologists  call  the  Palasolithic  Age,  in  which 
man  used  only  rude  stone  weapons,  while  in  the  later  or  Neolithic  Age  he 
was  armed  with  weapons  of  polished  stone.  There  is  a  great  gap  between 
these  two  periods.  They  are  quite  distinct  as  to  their  animals,  climate,  and 
physical  geography,  and* the  gulf  between  these  two  ages  was  occasioned — 
aocording  to  our  author — by  the  great  flood,  which  took  place  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  so  far  as  geology  is  concerned.  Sir  H.  Howorth  next 
referred  to  the  well-known  fact  that  there  are  traditions  of  a  deluge  preserved 
amongst  most  races,  rude  and  civilized,  and  he  concluded  his  argument  by 

^The  Galilean  Gospel,  p.  6. 
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declaring  that  the  flood,  which  geology  showed  closed  the  Pleistocene  Period, 
was  the  same  as  these  traditions  refer  to,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  delage  of  Noah 
described  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  this  strOdDg 
book,  which  its  author  declared  to  be  a  challenge  to  those  geologists  who 
had  pushed  Sir  Charles  Lycll's  theory  of  "  Uniformity  "  to  extreme  lengths, 
and  had  overlooked  tho  powerful  arguments  brought  forward  on  tho 
"  catastrophic  "  side  by  many  able  foreign  geologists,  and  by  such  leaders  of 
English  geology  i^s  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  Dean  Buckland,  Professor 
Sedgwick,  and  Hugh  Miller.  The  argument  in  the  book  was  worked  out 
with  wonderful  power,  and  showed  a  perfect  mastery  of  Palseontological 
details,  and  after  reading  it,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  deluge,  or  a  succession  of  deluges,  had  taken  place,  and  had 
swept  away,  by  a  mighty  catastrophe,  the  gi:eat  Pleistocene  mammalia,  and 
man  along  with  them.  Whether  this  flood  was  Noah's  deluge  might  well  bo 
debated,  but  certainly  the  result  of  the  inquiry  demonstrated  tliat  great 
floods  were  geologically  probable  events,  that  climates  could  change  quickly, 
that  alterations  of  physical  geography  could  take  place  with  great  rapidity, 
and  that  groups  of  animals  instead  of  dying  out  very  slowly,  could  be  swept 
away  suddenly  by  a  great  catastrophe. 

In  different  parts  of  27ie  Mammoth  and  the  Flood  tho  author  stated  that 
ho  intended  to  write  another  book  which  would  present  fresh  evidence  cm 
the  same  subject,  and,  after  nearly  six  years,  this  new  book  iz  at  lost 
published. 

Sir  H.  Howorth  may  well  bo  congratulated  on  the  accomplishment 
of  his  task,  and  on  the  value  of  his  work.  The  two  large  volumes,  d 
which  the  book  consists,  form  a  perfect  mine  of  geological  informadon, 
and,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  reasoning  therein  contained, 
all  readers  must  concur  in  admiring  the  author's  amazing  industry  and 
untiring  perseverance.  In  order  to  make  an  outline  of  this  book  intelligible 
to  the  student,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  opinions 
of  the  extreme  glacialists,  whose  ideas  Sir  H.  Howorth  so  strongly  opposes. 
According  to  these  geologists,  the  Pleistocene  Period  in  geological  history 
(which  is  the  era  that  immediately  precedes  the  recent  epoch)  was  charae- 
terized  by  a  fearful  time  of  ice  and  snow,  commonly  called  "  The  Glacial 
Period."  At  this  era  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  European  Eussia,  was  buried  under  a  prodigious  mass 
of  ice,  which  was  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  This  ice  filled  the 
bed  of  the  North  Sea,  and  also  that  of  the  Baltic',  and,  in  central  Europe^ 
came  as  far  south  as  the  Carpathians,  so  that  in  Europe  the  ioe-sheet 
must  have  been  8,000  miles  long  and  1,500  miles  broad.  In  the  same 
manner  nearly  all  the  northern  portion  of  North  America  was  buried 
beneath  a  vast  icc-sheot  which  reached  as  far  south  as  the  dOth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  so  that  we  may  say,  speaking  roughly,  that  in  the  Great 
Ice  Age,  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Northern  Germany  and  Eussia,  as 
well  as  tho  northern  parts  of  North  America,  were  at  this  period  ot> 
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•whelmed  by  ice  and  enow.  Even  the  couthem  hemisphere  did  not  escape, 
for  ice,  in  vast  sheets,  filled  the  ocean  in  southern  latitudes  where  at  present 
there  is  open  sea,  and  in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  South  America 
txaces  of  former  ice-sheets  are  abundant ! 

What  caused  this  terrible  "Glacial  Period"?  We  do  not  certainly 
know,  for  scientists  are  not  agreed  on  the  point.  Some  hold  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  earth  from  a  state  of  incandescence, 
but  geology  does  not  show  that  all  earlier  periods  were  hotter  than  the  later 
ones.  Others  maintain  that  the  Ice  Age  was  caused  by  astronomical 
changes,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  a  cold  portion  of  space, 
variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  or  changea  connected 
with  the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  but  these  are  all  unsatisfactory,  since  the  early 
life-forms  in  the  world's  history  show  no  evidences  of  any  former  period 
of  intense  cold.  Some  geologists  think  that  the  Glacial  Period  was  due 
to  alterations  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea,  but  this  cause  is  plainly 
inadequate  to  produce  the  result.  Opinion,  therefore,  is  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  and  it  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  some  geologists  have 
abandoned  the  problem  in  despair,  and  have  declared  that  while  the 
existence  of  the  Glacial  Period  is  an  undeniable  fact,  its  cause  is  an  insoluble 
mystery,  which  human  knowledge  cannot  fathom. 

Into  this  labyrinth  of  perplexities  and  contradictions  Sir  11.  Howorth 
boldly  plunges,  and  powerfully  argues  in  The  Glacial  Nightmare  that 
many  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  Great  Ice  Age  have  been 
strangely  misunderstood,  and  that  their  testimony  has  often  been  mis- 
interpreted in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

It  is  somewhat  tantalizing  to  find  Sir  H.  Howorth  in  his  preface 
faiforming  us  that  he  intends  to  write  again  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
evidence  from  the  geological  nature  and  distribution  of  the  superficial  beds 
in  Germany,  Eussia,  and  South  America  will  be  dealt  with  by  him  in 
another  volume.  We  earnestly  trust  he  may  be  able  to  accomplish  his 
great  work,  for  the  labour  of  discussing  the  problems  presented  by  the 
Quaternary  deposits  of  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  the  task  of  replying  to  the 
numerous  criticisms  which  the  advocates  of  geological  uniformity  are  certain 
to  make  on  his  present  book,  will  be  truly  Herculean.  Our  author 
conunences  his  task  by  describing  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
boulders  over  Northern  Europe.  Scattered  thickly  over  the  land  in 
Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Northern  Germany  and  Eussia  are  vast  numbers  of 
huge  boulders,  about  which,  in  olden  times,  strange  stories  were  told. 
Many  of  these  boulders — or  "  erratics  *'  as  they  are  called— have  come  from 
•  great  distance,  even  from  a  source  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  their 
present  position,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  boulders  which  strew 
the  plains  of  Northern  Germany  have  most  of  them  come  from  Scandinavia. 
How  did  they  reach  their  present  position  ?  Geologists  first  fancied  that 
vast  waves  of  rushing  water  swept  them  along,  and  Sir  H.  Howorth  devotes 
the  first  three  chapters  oi  his  book  to  a  description  of  the  views  of  those 
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whom  he  terms  **The  Champions  of  Water,"  because  they  declared  that 
these  great  blocks  had  been  washed  hundreds  of  miles  by  vast  waves 
and  by  tremendous  deluges. 

But  a  change  in  geological  opinion  of  the  most  extraordinary  character 
soon  took  place,  and,  led  by  Agassiz,  geologists — as  a  body — began  to  discard 
the  theory  that  the  great  boulders  had  been  distributed  by  rushing  water, 
and  adopted  the  view  that  they  had  been  brought  where  they  are  now  found 
by  floating  ice.    Icebergs  floating  over  an  icy  ocean  carried  huge  blocks  of 
stone  upon  them,  and  when  they  melted  the  boulders  were  dropped  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  when  the  bed  of  the  sea  became  dry  land,  the 
boulders  were  found  lying  on  its  surface.    This  view,  of  course,  compelled 
its  advocates  to  believe  that  all  Northern  Europe  was,  shortly  before  the 
advent  of  man,  submerged  beneath  an  icy  sea,  and  was  afterwards  elevated 
to  its  present  position.    This  theory  was  long  held,  but  at  length  it  had  in 
its  turn  to  be  modified.    Ice  was  held,  by  a  new  school  of  geologists,  to  hare 
been  indeed    the  agent    which  transported  the  boulders  to  such   great 
distances ;  but  this  ice  was  not  in  the  form  of  icebergs,  but  of  glaciers.    Land 
ice  in  vast  sheets  carried  along  the  boulders  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  when 
these  stupendous  glaciers  and  ice-sheets  melted,  the  boulders  were  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  land  over  which  the  ice  had  flowed.     Now,  as  the  boulders 
are  found  scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  and  also  OTer 
most  of  North  America,  and  as  the  marks  of  the  old  glaciers  are  found  up  to 
4,000  feet  at  least  on  the  mountain  sides  in  these  regions,  the  advocates  of 
this  view  were  forced  to  admit  that  in  the  Glacial  Period,  Northern  Europe 
and  America  were  overwhelmed  by  vast  sheets  of  moving  ice  many  thousands 
of  feet   thick  t    This  is  the   "  Glacial  Nightmare  "  against  which  Sir  H. 
Howorth  most  vigorously  protests.    He  freely  admits  that  in  the  Pleistocene 
Period  glaciers  abounded  in  regions  where  they  are  not  now  found,  and 
grooved  the  rocks  beneath  them,  and  transported  boulders  upon  their  surfaces, 
but  he  denies  the  existence  of  ice-sheets  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  covering  Northern  Europe  and  America,  and 
cutting  out  lake  basins  and  valleys.    After  having  discussed  these  theories, 
he  examines  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
glacial  periods  in  former  geological   ages,  and  considers  it  to  be  utterly 
unsatisfactory ;  and  he  then  criticises  at  great  length  the  assumed  causes  of 
the  Great  Ice  Age.    He  shows  that  such  a  Glacial  Period  as  the  extreme 
glacialists  declare  to  have  existed,  could  not  have  been  caused  by  any 
astronomical,  geographical,  or  meteorological  causes  that  we  can  imagine, 
and  he  gives  his  opinion  that  if  such  a  terrible  period  of  ice  really  did  occur, 
its  cause  is  an  unsolved  mystery.     Sir  H.  Howorth  then  proves  from 
palaeontology  that  all   the  evidence  from  the  ancient  life  history  of  the 
past   is  against  the  theory  of  recurring  glacial  periods  in  ancient  times. 
He  also  argues  that  the  so-called  glaciation  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
— in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  southern  parts  of  America  and  Africa 
had  also  their  ice  age—is  quite  destitute  of  proof,  being  contradicted  by 
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evidence  both  from  geology  and  palaeontology.  He  examines  minutely 
the '  theories  of  glacier  motion,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written 
by  so  many  talented  and  industrious  observers,  and  he  concludes  that 
the  asserted  work  of  ice-sheets,  in  carving  out  the  land  surface  of  continents 
and  in  excavating  deep  valleys  and  profound  lake  basins,  is  contradictory  to 
the  physical  evidence  now  before  our  eyes.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the 
book  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  as  in  them  the  author  declares  that 
the  action  of  ice  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of  water,  moving  in  great 
waves,  and  acting  by  means  of  an  overwhelming  deluge,  which  swept  along 
the  boulders  which  we  find  scattered  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
distributed  in  the  same  regions  the  superficial  deposits  known  as  the 
"  drift "  beds.  This  deluge  he  maintains  closed  the  Glacial  Period,  and 
swept  away  primitive  man  as  well  as  the  great  Pleistocene  mammalia ; 
and,  in  Sir  H.  Howorth's  opinion,  it  is  probably  the  flood  which  is  described 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  is  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  ancient 
civilized  and  modern  barbarian  races.  This  theory  is  certain  to  be  violently 
attacked.  The  glacialists  will  declare  that  no  deluge  of  rushing  water 
could  possibly  transport  huge  blocks  of  stone  weighing  2,000  or  3,000  tons 
for  many  hundred  miles.  They  will  argue  that  as  glsu^ial  markings  are 
found  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  therefore  ice-sheets  covered  most 
of  the  land  and  sea  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe ;  and  they  vnll 
scornfully  maintain  that  the  views  set  forth  in  Sir  H.  Howorth's  book 
are  out  of  date  and  behind  the  time. '  Doubtless  it  will  be  a  most  instractive 
controversy,  and  one  which  every  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  of  science,  should  follow  with  the  greatest  interest. 

A  book  like  TIm  Glacial  Nightmare  is  most  valuable  to  the  defenders  of 
Holy  Scripture  for  many  reasons.  It  shows  how  doubtful  are  the  details  of 
geology,  and  that  opinions  connected  vrith  that  science  which  have  been 
accepted  for  many  years  are  being  continually  abandoned,  because  new  dis- 
coveries show  them  to  be  utterly  erroneous.  Of  course  it  is  granted  that  the 
leadiitg  facts  of  geology,  such  as  the  age  of  the  earth  and  the  succession 
of  the  strata,  are  established.  But  when  we  come  to  discuss  details, 
we  find  such  a  mass  of  contradictory  opinions,  and  we  so  often  observe 
that  conclusions  which  were  said  to  be  firmly  settled  have  to  be  modified 
or  finally  abandoned,  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  testimony  of  geology 
can  invariably  be  trusted.  Timid  theologians  who  have  never  studied 
geology  thoroughly,  are  apt  to  think  that  its  statements  must  all  be  accepted 
as  absolutely  certain,  and  that  if  they  seem  to  contradict  the  Bible,  then 
either  the  Scripture  statements  must  be  abandoned,  or  explained  away 
as  "  myths  "  and  "  allegories."  The  study  of  such  a  book  as  The  Glacial 
Nightmare  will  convince  them  of  their  folly,  as  it  will  show  how  rapidly 
geological  opinion  changes,  and  how  its  apparent  facts  must  be  either 
modified  or  given  up  in  the  face  of  new  discoveries.  More  than  this, 
we  learn  that  as  the  Glacial  Period  is  the  last  great  era  before  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  as  geologists  are  utterly  unable  to  explain  its  cause  or 
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its  character,  then  they  are  still  more  nnable  to  explain  the  oUer  petioSs, 
which  are  removed  from  our  time  by  perhaps  millions  of  years.  If  geologists 
cannot  account  satisfactorily  for  the  very  latent  and  plainest  phenomena  on 
the  earth's  surface,  how  can  they  be  trusted  when  they  give  their  explana- 
tions of  the  ancient  deposits,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  difficult  to  be 
studied?  Moreover,  if  the  geologist  believes  in  the  reality  of  an  ice^eluge 
overwhelming  part  of  the  earth  because  of  its  general  evidence,  although 
he  is  quite  unable  to  explain  all  its  problems  and  harmonize  all  its  difficulties, 
why  in  the  same  way  should  not  the  theologian  believe  in  a  «;a^r-dclage 
overwhelming  part  of  the  earth  because  of  its  general  evidence,  although 
he  also  is  unable  to  explain  all  its  problems  and  to  harmonize  all  its 
difficulties  ? 

The  discoveries  of  geology  are  now  clearly  demonstrating  that  a  great 
flood  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period  when  man  was  on  the  earth. 
Most  geologists  are  now  agreed  on  this  point.  Those  who  hold  that  the 
Glacial  Period  was  marked  by  the  existence  of  gigantic  ice-sheets,  thousands 
of  miles  in  extent  and  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  maintain  that  when  the 
ice-sheets  melted  vast  floods  were  occasioned  in  this  manner,  so  that  what 
might  be  called  a  '*  Flood  Period  "  took  place.  Other  geologists  who  agree 
with  Sir  H.  Howorth  declare  that  the  great  flood  was  caused  by  sudden 
movements  of  the  earth,  which  set  in  motion  deluge  waves  of  tremendons 
extent  and  power.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
find  that  geological  discoveries  are  slowly  and  surely  tending  to  sapport 
the  Bible  in  this  matter,  and  to  show  that  science  indicates  that  Noah'9 
Deluge  has  left  proofs  of  its  occurrence  in  the  extinction  of  the  great 
Pleistocene  mammalia  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  superj^cial  deposits  of 
the  Quaternary  e;a« 


Thb  Fbbson  of  Cbbist — ^rns  Sm»BEMB  Tbuth  of  Chbistzanitt.  By  Fbofsssob  T. 
G.  Apple,  D.P.,  LL.D.  (The  Reformed  Quarterly  Umco;).— The  central  truth  of  all 
Christ's  teaching  was  Himself,  His  person  and  character.  The  main  purpose  of  ^ 
ministry  in  the  world  was  to  make  Himself  known  to  men,  and  to  be  believed  in  by 
men,  in  order  that  they  might  be  saved.  The  assertion  of  His  Divine-human  person 
as  the  God-man  and  Saviour  of  the  world  is  mainly  the  truth  to  which  He  refers 
when  He  says,  "HI  speak  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ?  "  Christ  claimed  to 
be  believed  on  the  ground  of  His  sinless  character  (John  viii.  46).  He  could  not  be 
a  deceiver,  because  He  bore  a  perfect  moral  character.  It  is  said  that  this  claim  of 
Christ  was  invented  by  His  disciples  after  His  death.  But  it  was  uot  within  the 
ability  of  the  disciples  to  invent  such  a  scheme  of  Christ  as  the  Scriptures  preseoi 
We  cannot  think  that  Christ  mistook  and  overrated  Himself.  For  a  mere  man  to 
jnake  such  daim  as  Christ  made  would  be  such  a  stupendous  infatuation  that  aoj 
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one  making  K  must  have  boon  either  out  of  his  mind  or  else  an  arch-dcccivcr ; 
and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  regard  Christ  as  such. 

Many  persons  make  His  teaching  central  in  their  belief  and  conception  rather 
tiian  His  person.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  taken  as  embodying  a  moral  code, 
and  this  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  preached.  **  Christ  came,  they  suppose,  to  put 
r^de  the  errors  that  had  crept  in  and  beclouded  men's  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
to  present  the  truth  as  regards  our  duty  to  God  and  our  fellow-men."  Or  Christ 
is  held  up  as  the  perfect  model  for  imitation.  But  Christ  claims  to  be  more  than 
&is ;  He  claims  to  be  the  source  of  life  to  those  who  believe  on  Him.  Man's 
salvation  centres  in  what  Christ  is  as  the  God-man,  and  in  what  He  doet  to  save 
the  world.  But  we  distinguish  between  what  He  is  and  what  He  does.  The 
central  act,  or  work,  for  man's  redemption  was  His  death  on  the  cross,  but  His 
person  is  more  than  His  death.  His  death  derives  its  significance  from  the 
character  of  His  person.  He  became  man  to  reveal  God  to  man,  and  to  be  a 
source  of  spiritual  life  to  him,  so  the  incarnation  is  a  deeper,  more  far-reaching 
mystery  than  even  His  death. 

We  must  distinguish  Christ  from  a  doctrine  of  Christ.  In  flbe  Scholastic  period 
of  Protestantism,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  true  and  sound  doctrine 
was  sometimes  put  in  the  place  of  Christ  Himself.  A  man's  Christian  character  was 
largely  judged  by  his  orthodoxy.  The  Scriptures  were  regarded  as  a  treasmry  of 
proof  texts  by  which  to  support  orthodox  doctrine.  Confessions  and  theologies  must 
be  constructed  or  organized  with  reference  to  this  central  truth ;  Christianity  must 
be  Christological  as  well  as  Christocentric.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Reformation 
claimed  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  justification 
by  faith  alone  as  its  material  principle.  Lutheran  tlieology  tended  to  emphasize  the 
material  principle,  the  Reformed  theology  tlie  formal  principle,  of  the  infalUbility  of 
Scripture.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  indeed  made  central  in  theology.  But 
if  modem  Biblical  criticism  succeeded  in  proving  errors  in  Scripture,  Christ 
would  still  live  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  fountain  of  life  to  all  true 
believers.  The  Church  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Christ  left  the 
earth  was  without  a  written  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  form  of  a  canon. 
If  it  wore  a  question  touching  the  person  of  Christ  that  is  now  agitating  the 
theological  world  through  the  Higher  Criticism,  if  His  Divinity  were  denied,  then  we 
might  feel  that  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  were  being  jeopardized ;  but 
sorely  no  such  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  a  discussion  of  the  character  of  the 
Bible.  Where  criticism  holds  firmly  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  the  revela- 
tion contained  in  Scripture  as  inspired,  tlie  discussion  surely  cannot  disturb  the 
Christian  faith,  and  should  be  judged  and  met  by  scholarship,  not  by  discipline.  The 
light  ef  investigation  cannot  harm  the  Scriptures,  much  less  Christianity. 

The  supreme  duty  of  men  who  hear  the  Gospel  is  to  believe  in  Christ,  But  what 
is  faith  ?  and  how  can  it  be  a  duty  to  have  faith  in  Christ  ?  Faith  in  Christ  includes 
two  conceptions — one,  that  it  is  an  apprehension  of  the  supernatural  mystery  of  His 
person ;  and  the  other,  that  it  implies  sincere  and  hearty  trust  (fidtuyia)  in  Him. 
Faith  is  the  spiritual  activity  or  organ  that  apprehends  supernatural  reality  or  truth. 
We  have  knowledge  of  natural  objects  around  us  by  the  natural  understanding 
through  the  senses.  We  have  knowledge  of  generalized  or  abstract  truth  through  the 
logical  reason,  and  through  the  intuitions  of  the  reason.  The  apprehension  implied 
in  faith  includes  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  man,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  as  in  the 
apprehension  of  goodness.  To  know  or  recognize  a  good  man  implies  an  aflUiation 
for  the  good  in  ns.    In  the  case  of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  Christ  soma 
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spiritual  sjmpathy  or  affiliation  witii  absolute  goodness  and  truth  was  necessary  in 
order  to  recognize  the  Divine  in  Him.  This  is  the  one  function  of  faith.  Another 
consists  in  full  and  hearty  trust  in  Him.  It  is  like  the  confidence  and  trust  reposed 
in  a  physician  when  we  entrust  our  life  into  his  hands.  The  two  go  together  in  one 
act.  One  must  recognize  the  Divine  in  Christ  in  order  to  trust  in  Him  as  God«  This 
spiritual  sight  differs  from  mere  knowledge.  It  is  not,  at  first  at  least,  intellectually 
defined.  Such  faith  is  consistent  with  a  very  imperfect  intellectual  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  Christ*s  person.  Man*s  highest  duty  here  is,  not  so  much  to  know 
the  right  doctrine  in  regard  to  Christ,  as  to  believe  in  Him,  But  this  faith  needed  to 
be  guarded  from  both  impiety  and  error,  practically  and  theoretically,  and  so  Chiisto- 
logical  controversies  arose,  and  Christological  definitions  were  given. 

How  can  faith  be  a  duty  ?  If  there  is  sufficient  evidence  a  man  will,  nay,  be 
must,  believe.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  mathematical  truth  and  a  moral 
and  spiritual  truth.  Our  Saviour  declared  that  if  His  hearers  were  of  Gk>d  they 
would  hear  His  words.  But  here  comes  in  a  moral  obligation.  It  is  a  duty  to  be  <tf 
God,  to  be  in  sympathy  with  immaculate  goodness  and  truth,  and  to  be  drawn  to  it 
in  faith.  No  mere  l<%ical  proof  will  serve  here.  It  depends  on  character,  and  the 
difierence  in  character  involves  moral  obligation.  What  could  God  do  more  to  reveal 
Himself  than  He  did  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  Then  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  believe 
in  Him;  and  man's  supreme  sin  consists  in  the  rejection  of  Christ.  All  sin  starts  in 
the  principle  of  selfishness.  At  first  this  works  in  the  sphere  of  bodily  gratifications, 
then  it  comes  into  higher  and  more  spiritual  relations,  taking  form  as  pride,  ambition, 
avarice,  ^.  Finally,  sin  becomes  a  ground  principle  of  character  as  a  confirmed 
love  of  sin  as  sin.  Sin  also  depends  for  its  development  on  the  measure  of  liglil 
revealed  in  the  soul.  The  highest  form  of  Divine  revelation  is  made  to  the  world  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  therefore  to  reject  Him  is  the  worst  form  of  sin.  Christ 
lays  obligation  upon  all  who  hear  His  Gospel  to  believe  on  Him.  They  cannot  stand 
neutral  or  indifferent. 

The  old  Apologetic  that  struggled  in  England  agunst  Deism  in  the  eighteenth 
century  proved  itself  insufficient.  The  argument  based  upon  prophecy  and  miracle  was 
not  sufficient.  So,  too,  the  defence  made  to  rest  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures could  not  bear  the  weight  that  has  been  made  to  rest  upon  it.  The  question  at 
last  turns  upon  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  the  arguments  He  employed  to  authenti- 
cate His  character  and  mission  must  be  repeated.  Just  here  there  is  room  for  the 
Church  to  strengthen  its  Apology.  The  strongest  argimient  is  the  strongest  state- 
ment. The  life  of  Christ  must  be  studied  and  set  forth  in  its  true  character.  The 
two  fundamental  errors,  Ebionitism  and  Gnosticism,  still  strive  in  different  ways  to 
obscure  to  men's  minds  the  perfect  revelation  made  in  Christ.  The  strongest  and 
best  argument,  or  apology,  that  can  be  presented  from  the  Christological  standpoint, 
in  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  must  be  joined  to  the  practical  exhibition  of  the 
Church's  faith  in  its  own  life  and  work.  Christ's  image,  reflected  from  His  millicms 
of  followers  in  every  age,  is  the  light  of  the  world. 

Wealth.  By  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (The  Andover  Beviste).^Tti3 
subject  includes  some  consideration  of  the  great  majority  of  the  community  who 
are  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  few  that  are  rich.  We  constantly  hear  of  the 
rights  of  capital,  the  rights  of  labour,  and  the  like.  But  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  a  manual  of  ethics  and  sociology  no  less  than  of  religion,  says  nothing  aboat 
rights ;  it  lays  supreme  stress  on  duties.  Rights  are  contingent  on  duties.  No  real 
right  can  be  acquired  by  the  violation  of  duty,  or  can  remain  unimpaired  by  neglect 
of  duty.    If  the  world  were  Clui&tianizoJ,  the  word  "  rights,"  in  the  sense  of  olaimsi 
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would  fall  ont  of  use.  Wealth  gained  in  violation  of  fundamental  duty  has  no  right 
to  be.  Gambling,  when  successful,  is  stealing.  It  is  no  less  criminal  to  take 
advantage  of  one's  ignorance,  credulity,  or  cupidity  in  the  Stock  Exchange  theui  of 
his  defenceless  physical  condition  on  the  highway.  It  is  the  essence  of  gambling 
tiiat  one  man  receives  from  another  that  which  the  other  does  not  mean  or  want  to 
give,  and  for  which  he  that  receives  it  creates  or  confers  no  value  in  return. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  in  America  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  ought 
to  have  it.  The  average  rich  man  who  does  not  inherit  his  wealth  fairly  earns  it. 
In  the  past  generations  commerce  has  made  most  of  the  great  fortunes  that  have  a 
right  to  be.  Commerce  does  the  bartering  for  the  civilized  world.  Of  many 
commodities,  the  largest  part  of  the  value  is  created  by  their  transportation  from 
the  maker  or  producer  to  the  consumer.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  these 
classes  of  men  earn  their  wealth,  their  children  do  not.  These  men  have  only  a 
life-right  in  their  earnings,  and  at  their  death  their  property  ought  to  return  to  the 
State.  It  may  be  answered  that  in  every  civilized  country  the  State  does  put  limitations 
on  the  ^osUntortem  disposition  of  property,  only  it  has  been  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  legislators,  that  the  wisest  and  best  thing  to  be  done  with  the  property  of  a  deceased 
person  is  distribution  in  accordance  with  his  will,  or  among  the  members  of  his 
family.  Men  will  seldom  do  their  best  work  for  themselves  alone.  They  want 
property  more  to  leave  it  than  to  use  it.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  busy  men  often 
is  providing  for  their  children.  Large  fortunes  are  not  likely  to  be  so  transmitted 
as  to  create  em  hereditary  aristocracy,  or  to  preclude  new  men  from  successful 
competition  for  the  few  great  prizes  which  combined  brain-power,  skill,  training,  and 
industry  can  merit. 

It  may  be  said  emphatically  that  large  fortunes  are  needed.  They  are  essential 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  are  of  benefit  to  all  of  every  condition  above  the  rank 
of  tramps  and  paupers.  They  are  necessary  for  the  gr^at  public  works  which  make 
our  modem  world  what  it  is.  Equalized  wealth,  moderate  competency,  would 
never  have  built  our  railroads,  or  started  our  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  or  estabUshed 
those  solid  financial  institutions  and  firms  that  facilitate  exchange  and  make  foreign 
commerce  possible  and  foreign  travel  easy.  Most  of  such  enterprises  do  not  yield 
an  iixmciediate  revenue.  Rich  men  can  afford  to  wait,  men  of  slender  means  cannot. 
To  the  rich,  too,  belongs  in  many  ways  the  special  culture  of  science,  learning,  and 
art,  not  for  their  own  exclusive  advantage,  but  for  the  benefit  of  a  growing  number 
of  those  who  can  learn,  appreciate,  and  enjoy  what  they  cannot  pay  for.  High  art, 
whatever  its  nominal  ownership,  is  public  property.  The  socialistic  division  of 
property  will  never  afford  patronage  for  transcending  genius.  Still  farther,  there  is 
no  truer  charity  than  generous  living.  It  is  worth  much  more  than  almsgiving, 
and  supersedes  a  great  deal  of  almsgiving.  It  sustains  departments  of  manufacturing 
and  conmiercial  industry  that  would  else  languish.  It  employs  many  for  whom  the 
alternative  would  be  enforced  idleness.  And  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  hardly  a  rich 
family  that  is  not  a  centre  of  thoughtful  kindness  for  a  circle  of  no  small  circumference. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  millionaires  who  have  made  and  make  the  doing  of  good, 
not  their  avocation,  but  their  vocation. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  misers,  and  but  for  their  own  sakes  one  could  wish 
there  were  more.  As  men  they  are  pitiable,  but  as  institutions  they  are  of  surpassing 
value.  They  are  the  bees  in  the  social  economy,  hiving  money  without  feeding  on 
it.  What  is  called  his  "  hoarding  '*  is  keeping  his  wealth  in  perpetual  circulation 
through  the  channels  of  protective  industry,  in  which  hundreds  of  operatives  are 
better  paid  than  he  is.    Then,  when  he  dies,  he  either  leaves  himself  a  name  by 
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magnificent  endowments  for  the  public  good,  or  else  his  property  goes  to  hcffi 
whom  his  example  has  taught  to  be  as  free  in  spending  as  he  has  boen  intent  cm 
saving. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  relations  of  the  rich  to  other  classes.    First,  we 
have  the  unceasing  controversy  between  the  employers   and  the   employed.      In 
America  men's  labour  is  not  ill-paid.    The  mere  hand-labourer  without  skill  can 
earn  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  he  is  not  fairly  entitled  to  anything  more.    As 
to  the  labourer's  proportion  of  profits,  capital  pays  him  as  much  as  it  can  a£Elmrd. 
Capitsd  increases  no  faster  than  the  needs  of  the  country  demand.    The  capfital 
invested  in  manufactures  no  more  than  suffices  by  its  surplus  earnings  for  the  now 
inve8tments  needed  for  a  growing 'population.    Still,  there  is  much  in  the  relations 
of  class  to  class  that  admits  of  improvement,  and  it  is  only  by  remedying  sncfa 
evils  as  really  exist  that  peace  and  mutual  good  feeling  can  be  established.    Look  at 
some  of  the  remedies  attempted  or  proposed.     A  foremost  place  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Labour  and  other  like  orgsuiizations ;  but  while  men  certainly  have  « 
right  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  any  plan  of  action,  they  have  none  whatever 
to  compel  other  men  to  fall  into  their  ranks  under  heavy  penalties.    Every  individual 
among  the  employers  and  the  employed  has  a  right  to  make  an  honest  contract. 
As  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  case  is  clear  and  simple.    Com* 
petition,  and  the  necessity  of  replacing  and  increasing  working  capital,  put  impassable 
limits  on  the  wages  fund.    A  certain  amount  of  work  will  earn  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  no  more.    If  the  labourers  prefer  to  do  in  five  days  what  they  now  do 
in  four,  they  must  be  p2.id  accordingly ;  but  those  who  make  this  choice  have  no 
right  to  compel  others  to  do  so.     Socialism  is  among  the  proposed  remedies  for  sach 
social  evils  sis  are  alleged  to  exist.     Cocialistio  experiments,  which  have  a  view, 
though  a  distant  view,  to  communism  as  an  ultimate  end,  are  perfectly  lawful,  and 
are  open  to  no  objections  except  such  as  are  inherent  in  them.    They  have  been 
tried  often  enough,  and  tmder  a  suflicient  variety  of  conditions,  to  have  been  folly 
tested ;  and  they  are  all  defunct  or  moribund.     Profit-sharing  is  another  device, 
harmless  in  theory  but  difficult  in  practice.     Profit-sharing  means  loss-sharing, 
and  only  capitalists  can  afford  this.    Profit-sharing  is  partnership,  and  means  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  business ;  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
proverb,  "In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,"  does  not  hold  good. 
Nationalism  is  the  newest  device.     It  belongs  to  a  far-ofi  Utopia.     Affairs  now 
under  national  control  are  not  so  managed  as  to  invite  confidence  in  the  people 
at  large. 

With  reference  to  these  and  similar  remedies  for  social  wrongs,  real  or  imagined, 
the  best  thing  ever  said  was  by  an  intelligent  operative  in  Bobert  Owen's  famous 
establishment  at  Lanark ;  "  *Tis  but  patching  up  poor  human  nature ;  if  it  be 
stopped  in  one  place,  it  will  break  out  in  another."  But  there  is  a  power  that  can 
make  it  whole.  This  work  is  the  prerogative  of  Christianity ;  it  will  be  performed 
as  fast  as  man  is  Christianized,  and  no  faster. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  in  Christian  ethics  supreme  steeas  is  laid  not  on 
rights,  but  on  duties.  Just  so  far  as  duties  are  fulfilled  on  the  one  side,  rights  will  be 
recognized  on  the  other.  The  various  classes  of  employes  need  this  lesson.  So  ixt 
as  they  have  less  than  their  rights,  it  is  in  great  part  their  own  fault.  The  worst 
enemies  of  labour  are  the  agitators.  On  the  other  hand,  rich  men,  c^>itali8t8, 
employers,  can  make  good  their  rights  only  by  discharging  their  obligations.  Theas 
include  moral  and  educational  services ;  and  tiiat  true  charity  which  is  sympathy, 
fellow-feeling.    *'  Wages  may  be  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  yet  there  m^y  be 
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discontoif(  on  the  part  of  those  employed,  which,  whatever  its  pretence,  has  its  real 
source  in  the  impassable  golf  between  themselves  and  their  employers,  and  which 
has  on  the  other  side  for  its  counterpart  supercilious  indifference."  Private 
employers  ought  to  be  cware  that  they  have  not  met  their  obligations  when  they 
have  paid  the  wages  due.  In  and  about  their  own  homes  their  opportunities  of 
beneficence  in  word  or  deed  are  constantly  recurring,  and  opportunity  means  duty. 

In  conclusion — "  there  cannot  be  two  best  ways  of  living.  The  straight  path  to 
heaven  is  the  only  sxure  and  good  path  through  this  world.  No  one  can  prize  more 
tiian  I  do  the  hope  full  of  immortality  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  risen  Saviour ;  stiU, 
should  that  hope  fail,  and  the  soul  perish  with  the  body  in  the  grave,  he  who  had 
lived  for  the  life  eternal  would  have  got  the  moct  and  best  that  could  be  got  out  of 
this  world." 

TnB      AGS     07     THB     HUBfAN     Ba02     AGGORDIN0     TO     MODSRN     SciENCB     AND 

ChbonoIjOot.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.S.C.  (The  American  Catholic  Quartei-ly 
Eeview). — ^This  article  deals  only  with  the  first  part  of  this  subject,  the  antiquity 
of  man  according  to  astronomy  and  history.  After  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe  from  the  Calfliolio  standpoint,  designed  to  impress  the 
vagaries  of  the  human  mind  when  freed  from  authoritative  guidance,  such  as 
the  Church  professes  to  provide,  the  writer  gives  illustrations  of  the  haste  and 
posltiveness  with  which  fresh  .theories  have  been  adopted,  only  to  be  abandoned 
in  the  next  generation :  the  assumption  being  that  theories  relative  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race  are  likely  to  prove  as  untrustworthy  as  those  on  other  Biblico* 
scientific  subjects.  The  position  of  the  most  advanced  German  thinkers  is  some- 
what extravagantly  presented.  According  to  them,  the  value  and  truth  of  dogma 
are  to  be  estimated  by  the  conformity  of  dogma  with  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
research.  The  principal  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith  are  belief  in  a  personal 
Cbd,  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
But  these  beliefs  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  science,  and  are, 
therefore,  false.  '* Astronomy  has  driven  God  from  heaven;  reason  has  deprived 
Him  of  His  court  and  taken  from  Him  His  Angels  and  His  Saints.  Geology  and 
palaeontology  have  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  Mosaic  cosmogony ;  linguistics  and 
prehistoric  archoeology  have  shown  the  futility  of  Bibhcal  chronology ;  and  historical 
critidam  has  proved  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  nothing  more  than  a 
tissue  of  myths  and  fables.  Religion  is  a  bugbear  invented  by  a  wily  priestcraft; 
morality  is  a  name  for  something  that  does  not  exist ;  law  and  order  are  restrictions 
on  personal  liberty  which  should  not  be  tolerated.  Such  is  the  last  word  of  modem 
Rationalism  ;  such  the  latest  utterances  of  that  science  that  has  arrayed  itself 
against  the  Bible,  and  against  all  forms  of  supernatural  religion."  The  animus 
agunst  Christianity  and  against  an  inspired  Bible  has  to  bo  taken  into  due  account 
in  considering  the  deliverances  of  scientific  antagonists. 

The  variations  in  the  history  of  heresies,  so  graphically  described  by  Lossuet, 
are  fully  paralleled  by  the  various  phases  assumed  by  the  protracted  and  heated 
dfli)ate  between  Biblical  scholars  and  scientists,  regarding  the  character  of  Scriptural 
chronology,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  age  of  our  race.  The 
fint  serious  onslaught  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
astran<mucal  tables  of  the  Hindus  were  stated  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
Indian  askonomers  ^ubd  made  ^.jservations  on  the  heavenly  bodies  fully  three 
thoosand  years  before  our  era,  and  had  cultivated  the  science  of  the  stars  twelve 
himdred  years  earlier  than  their  first  recorded  observations.  Four  thousand  two 
handled  jears  before  the  Christian  era  implies  an  antiquity  for  a  civilized  nation 
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unsidtecl  to  tlie  received  Scriptnre  chronology.  But  farther  and  more  carnal 
research  soon  corrected  this  hasty  assumption.  The  earliest  reliable  astronomical 
observations,  as  given  in  the  Sacred  Books,  do  not  date  back  further  than  1421  B.a; 
and  their  oldest  extant  treatise  on  astronomy  belongs  to  a  period  not  earlier  than 
570  A.D. 

Then  the  zodiacs  of  Denderah  and  Esneh,  in  Egypt,  were  discovered.  Thai 
of  Esneh  was  dated  by  M.  Nonet  as  4600  B.C.,  and  by  M.  Burkard  as  7000  B.C. 
M.  Dupuis  estimated  that  the  temples  in  which  the  zodiacs  were  discovered  must 
have  a  minimum  age  of  fifteen  thousand  years.  But  Jean  Fran9ois  GhampoUion  studied 
the  zodiacs  in  situ,  and  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  satis£a.ction  of  even  the  most 
critical  that,  far  from  having  the  hoary  antiquity  claimed  for  them,  they  did  not  antedate 
the  first  two  centuries.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  times  of  some  of  the  eariier 
Pharaohs,  as  many  stoutly  maintained,  but  were  put  in  place  during  the  Roman 
domination  in  Egypt,  and  some  time  during  or  between  the  reigns  of  TibeiiaB 
and  Antoninus  Pius.  So  the  warfare  waged  in  the  name  of  astronomy  against 
the  Biblical  chronology  was  a  signal  failure. 

Then  attention  was  directed  to  the  histories  and  literatures  of  oertainofthe 
Oriental  nations,  especially  India,  China,  Egypt,  and  Assyria.  Hindu  literatore  and 
history  seemed  to  promise  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  poems,  mythologies,  smd 
genealogical  lists  of  kings,  as  given  in  the  Vedas,  Pur&nas,  and  S^itras  were  oarefallj 
scrutinized  and  compared ;  but  the  results  arrived  at,  when  above  mere  conjecture, 
were  far  from  reliable  or  satisfactory  to  those  who  were  in  quest  of  weapons  wluoh 
they  could  use  against  the  Christian  cause.  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  Orientalist, 
greatly  disappointed  the  anti-Christian  theorizers  of  his  time  by  declaring,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  that  '*  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  government  in 
India  no  earlier  than  2,000  years  before  Christ,  the  age  of  Abraham,  when  the  book 
of  Genesis  represents  Egypt  as  possessing  an  established  dynasty,  and  commerce  and 
literature  already  flourishing  in  Phcenicia.*'  Heeren  says  of  the  Hindu  writingB, 
**  We  cannot  expect  to  find  in  them  any  critical  or  chronological  history ;  it  is  one  by 
poets  composed,  and  by  poets  preserved.'*  Klaproth  even  brings  down  the  commence- 
ment of  true  chronological  Indian  history  to  a  period  as  late  as  the  twelfth  oentmy 
of  our  era.  Lassen  places  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  regular  government  in 
India  somewhere  between  2000  and  1500  B.C.  According  to  Max  MtUler,  the  oldest 
of  the  Vedas  belon  j  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  1200  or  1500  B.C.  The  laws  of 
Mann  were  fixed  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  1,200  B.C.,  and  by  Elphinstone  to  900  B.C. 
Of  the  literature  of  India.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire  says,  "  History  is  entirely  absent, 
or  if  it  tries  to  show  itself  it  is  so  disfigured  that  it  is  absolutely  unrecognizable." 

The  boasted  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  fares  no  better  in  the  hands  of  modem 
historical  criticism.  Accordmg  to  Chinese  annalists,  the  history  of  the  Celestial 
Empure  stretches  back  to  the  venerable  antiquity  of  three  million  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  the  learned  chronologist, 
Father  Gaubil,  as  the  result  of  calculations  based  on  certain  eclipses  mentioned  in 
Chinese  annals,  is  disposed  to  regard  the  date  when  the  Emperor  Yao  ascended  the 
throne  as  the  first  event  that  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  event 
he  dates  2857  B.C.  But  probably  a  much  more  recent  date  must  be  assigned  to  it 
The  oldest  of  the  classical  books  of  China  is  the  Chou-Eing  by  Confucius,  which  is 
alleged  to  give  the  history  of  the  country  between  2857  and  627  B.C.,  but  it  is  fully 
admitted  that  the  Chou-King  does  not  afford  a  means  of  establishing  a  system  of 
chronology  for  the  long  period  of  time  which  it  embraces.  Klaproth  denies  the 
existence  of  historical  certainty  in  the  annals  of  China  prior  to  the  year  762'  befbn 
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Christ.    liossen  says  the  Chinese  have  no  anihentio  history  before  tho  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  chronology  is  derived  from  three  different  sources : 
from  Greek  travellers  who  visited  the  land  of  the  Nile ;  from  the  historian  Monetho, 
an  Egyptian  priest,  bom  about  800  B.C. ;  and  from  various  original  monuments, 
papyri,  and  inscriptions,  the  most  important  of  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  present  century.  According  to  Solon,  the  Egyptian  monarchy  stretched 
back  some  9,000  years.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  earliest  annals  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  dated  from  an  epoch  more  than  2,000  years  earlier.  Like  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  authors,  Manetho  gives,  as  the  first  rulers  of  his  country,  long  dynasties  of 
gods  and  heroes.  Hie  reign  of  the  gods  lasted  no  less  than  18,900  years.  Passing 
these  by,  critics  are  disposed  to  accept  the  thirty  dynasties  of  Manetho,  which  begin 
with  Menes  and  end  with  Nectanebo  II.  Manetho*s  lists  are,  however,  confused  by 
the  fact  that  he  treats  the  dynasties  as  successive,  whereas  some  certainly  were 
contemporaneous.  In  some  cases  two  kings  of  a  dynasty  occupied  the  throne  at  the 
same  time.  The  Turin  papyrus  is  the  most  authentic  chronological  document  yet 
discovered ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  the  tables  of  Abydos,  Sakkarah,  and  Eamak ; 
but  all  together  do  not  permit  us  to  construct  a  system  of  chronology  that  can  be  con- 
sidered even  approximately  correct.  Mariette  says,  "  The  Egyptians  themselves  had 
no  chronology.**  M.  de  Boug^  says  that  the  first  event  to  which  a  certain  date  can 
be  assigned  is  the  expulsion,  in  the  year  665  B.C.,  of  the  Ethiopians  by  Psamatik  I. 
of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  Astronomical  calculations  carry  back  the  chronology 
of  Egypt  to  the  year  1822  B.C.  Some  historians  think  we  can  go  back  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  centuries  B.o.  The  dates  assigned  to  Menes, 
the  supposed  first  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty,  range  from  2691  B.C.  Wilkinson,  to 
5702  B.C.  Bockh.  It  has  been  said  by  the  Abb^  Vigouroux,  "  Genesis  properly  under- 
stood allows  Egyptologists  full  liberty  to  attribute  to  Egypt  any  antiquity  that  a  just 
study  of  its  monuments  may  demand.*' 

Berosus  carries  the  history  of  Babylonia  back  to  a  period  antedating  the 
Christian  era  by  over  468,000  years.  According  to  Bawlinson,  the  earliest 
historical  date  of  Berosus  is  about  2458  B.C.  In  the  library  of  Assurbanipal, 
discovered  by  Layard,  in  1850,  there  are  certain  tablets  bearing  astronomical  records. 
Thanks  to  the  computations  and  tabular  statements  of  the  old  Chaldean  astronomers, 
we  are  now  able  to  fix  the  dates  of  many  histprical  facts  of  Babylonian  history  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.  with  almost  mathematical  precision.  Assyriologists 
are  able  to  carry  back  the  history  of  our  race  to  a  more  remote  period  than  can 
possibly  be  claimed  for  it  by  the  chronologies  of  India,  China,  or  Egypt.  If  Egypt 
bad  a  civilization  5,000  years  B.C.,  we  are  quite  warranted  in  claiming  for  the  ancient 
peoples  of  Mesopotamia  a  civilization  several  centuries  older,  and  thus  fixing  the 
beginnings  of  its  history  somewhere  near  unto  six  millennia  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  writer  of  this  article  thinks  that  the  usual  period  of  time  assigned  as  the  age  of 
the  human  race  must  be  extended  to  nearly  ten  thousand  years. 

Can  these  dates  and  figures  be  reconciled  with  Scripture  chronology?  **  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  question  of  man*s 
antiquity  will  issue  in  proving,  as  has  been  so  often  done  heretofore,  in  other  matters, 
that  the  Bible  and  Science  are  at  one  regarding  the  question  now  under  disoussioni 
and  will  eventually  render  the  same  testimony.*' 

The  Aboument  fob  Chbistunitt  from  Tbndekct:  Stmptosis.  By  Pbofessob 
Jacob  Cooper,  Butgers  College  (The  Beformed  Quarterly  Beview). — ^The  claim  of 
Christianity  is,  that  if  the  doctrines  of  its  Founder  were  completely  obeyed,  and,  aa  a 
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conseqneDce,  embodied  In  the  lives  of  His  followers,  sin  wonld  disappear,  and  snlSsr- 
ing,  its  inevitable  attendant,  would  cease.  If  it  can  be  sbown  that,  in  proportion  as 
this  obedience  is  realized,  in  the  same  degree  sin  and  misery  vanish,  then  it  is  legiti- 
mate reasoning  to  infer  that  if  these  doctrines  were  completely  obeyed,  the  fxJl  effect 
of  their  operation  would  be  to  introduce  a  life  of  perfect  happiness.  The  Symptotic 
argument,  as  this  line  of  reasoning  may  be  called,  combines  the  a  priori  me&od 
with  the  deductions  of  experience.  The  law  of  Causation  is  admitted  to  be  the  chief 
comer-stone  of  philosophy.  If  a  cause  in  operation  must  produce  some  effect,  what 
will  be  the  fruits  of  its  action  ?  To  discover  this  we  have  to  consider  the  material 
acted  upon,  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  force,  and  the  design  in  view.  If  tiie 
material  be  uniform,  the  direction  in  which  the  power  acts  invariable,  and  the  design 
pursued  with  constancy,  whatever  effects  we  can  see  at  one  time  resulting  will  per- 
petually continue,  unless  some  extraneous  influence  interfere.  This  principle  is 
admitted  without  qualification  in  mechanics. 

In  man*s  moral  nature  we  have  the  object  to  be  acted  upon — ^wretched,  corrupt 
human  character.  The  force  to  act  is  the  power  of  rational  motives  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  man.  The  direction  in  which  they  act  is  always  to  elevate  his  thoughts 
and  purify  his  heart.  The  design  directing  the  motives  is  to  diminish  suffering  and 
increase  happiness.  What  has  been  the  result,  so  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
workings  ?  It  is  of  two  kinds :  internal,  ^ntnessed  by  consciousness ;  and  external, 
testified  to  by  experience.  There  is  a  clear  connection  between  the  duty  enjoined  by 
tlie  Divine  Law  and  our  success  in  this  life.  What  we  have  observed  in  ourselves  is 
also  paralleled  in  our  experience  with  others.  When  our  conduct  towards  them  was 
dictated  by  kindness,  fairness,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  their  best  interests,  we  saw 
them  swayed  by  these  motives  as  surely  as  physical  forces  impel  the  material 
universe.  So  the  history  of  the  world  as  embodied  in  the  actions  of  men  considered 
individually,  or  acting  in  concert,  show  that  they  are  subject  to  moral  influencea. 
True,  our  wills  can  accept  or  reject  by  a  power  of  their  own.  Yet  this  in  no  way 
contravenes  the  truth  of  our  position,  which  is,  that  when  the  law  of  God  is  obeyed  it 
purifies  and  ennobles  human  character.  We  can,  of  course,  look  for  no  effect  from 
moral  motives  when  they  are  not  exerted,  or  when  stronger  sinister  forces  counteract 
them. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  profess  most  vehemently  to  be  guided  by  what  they 
term  the  Divine  Law  are  often  themselves  essentially  bad.  But  it  is  because  a  man 
professes  a  doctrine  that  calls  for  a  better  life  than  he  lives  that  he  is  justly  called  a 
hypocrite ;  yet  by  a  glaring  absurdity  the  doctrine  which  he  does  not  obey  is  made 
responsible  for  his  failure.  It  avails  nothing  against  the  argument  that  men  do  not 
fully  embody  in  their  life  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  they  profess.  Whatii 
material  to  this  theory  is  that  the  doctrine,  just  so  far  as  it  is  conscientiously  btJieved 
and  honestly  obeyed,  effects  its  avowed  purpose  by  redeeming  man,  body  and  soul, 
from  sin  and  all  its  consequences.  The  doctrine  itself  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
caricature  which  bad  men  make  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  cultore  and 
morals  of  the  world  are  not  due  to  Christianity,  or  any  revealed  religion,  but  to  the 
recuperative  power  which  humanity  has  within  itself.  A  recuperative  power  need 
not  be  denied.  If  it  be  allied  in  its  effects  with  that  which  revelation  asserts  to 
come  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  must  also  be  allied  in  its 
origin.  Whatever  may  be  declared  of  this  recuperative  power  can  with  more  justice 
be  predicated  of  Christianity.  For  there  is  not  a  single  virtue  recognized  by  those 
who  advocate  man*s  self-regenerating  power,  which  is  not  taught  by  the  revealed 
will  of  God  with  greater  distinctness,  earnestness,  and  persistence.    Whatever,  then, 
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bnmanity  iHuminatecl  by  naturcl  religion  can  daim,  Christianity  may  in  an  im- 
measurably higher  degree. 

But  the  question  is  of  tendency  towards  a  particular  result.  The  more  compre- 
hcDsive  and  cogent  the  influences  be,  and  the  less  they  are  diverted  from  their  main 
object,  the  more  eflectusd  will  be  their  work.  .If  a  part  of  those  doctrines  which 
believers  accept  can  renovate  the  world  in  the  development  of  ages,  then  more  of 
the  same  truths,  and  enunciated  with  greater  distinctness,  will  do  the  work  sooner. 
If  when  a  man  conforms  to  the  Divine  law  in  one  particular  he  increases  his  own 
happiness,  and  that  of  all  about  him,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  if  he  were 
wholly  consecrated,  then  all  his  energies  would  be  efficient  for  happiness  actively  and 
passively.  And  if  this  were  the  case  with  each  individual,  as  the  number  of  those 
thus  consecrated  to  the  work  of  doing  good  increased,  the  amount  of  suffering  would 
dinunish  until  at  last  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  enturely  disappear. 

The  counter  tendency  of  Departure,  Apoptosis,  can  be  observed  with  equal 
clearness.  Complaints  are  made  against  the  Gospel  and  Creeds  because  they  fail 
of  accomplishing  at  once  the  renovation  of  the  world.  '*  The  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  are  caricatured  till  they  cannot  be  recognifcd,  and  then  all  the  infidel 
pack  is  unleashed  to  hunt  them  down."  Those  who  oppose  the  truths  of  religion 
say.  It  matters  not  what  a  man  believes,  provided  his  conduct  be  right — ^as  though 
conviction  and  conduct  could  he  divorced  without  destroying  the  symmetry  of 
human  character!  An  ultra  position  of  antagonism  is  not  perhaps  reached  at  a 
bound.  There  is  a  gradual  swerving.  One  by  one  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  surrendered ;  and  looseness  in  morals  is  found  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
indiilerence  in  doctrine.  What  would  be  vile  adultery  in  the  humble  peasant  is 
Platonic  love,  and  sublimated  friendship,  in  those  whose  mental  powers  place  them 
above  the  Moral  Law.  "  The  marriage  bond,  which  the  teachings  of  Christ  declare 
holy  and  indissoluble,  is  pronounced  a  tyranny  which  may  be  shaken  off  at 
pleasure  whenever  it  becomes  burdensome ;  and  a  new  alliance,  sanctified  neither 
by  the  rites  of  a  despised  Church,  nor  the  dictates  of  common  decency,  may  be 
entered  into  by  Stuart  Mill  or  George  Eliot.  These  are  as  fair  examples  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  among  those  who  deride  creeds  and  oppose  the  Bible." 

Thus  we  see  alike  in  those  who  receive  all  the  doctrines  of  Christiaidty,  and 
endeavour  to  conform  their  lives  completely  to  its  sanctions,  and  in  those  who  depai  b 
further  from  its  morality  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  rejecting  its  teaching,  the 
evidences  of  approach  as  decisive  to  confirm  its  truth.  For  human  conduct  testifies 
to  the  truth  of  morri  ideas  by  the  fruit  produced  both  in  their  acceptance  and 
rejection. 

Prtmaqy  Quaupications  fob  thb  Ministry.  By  Rev.  D.  N.  Beacd,  CuJbila-e, 
Mass.  {The  Andover  Review), — There  is  a  kind  of  service  of  man  to  man  which  is 
intrinsically  priestly.  It  mediates  between  men  and  the  Highest.  The  notion  is 
widespread,  but  not  well  foimded,  that  the  priestly  service  of  man  to  man  is  a 
method  of  access  alone  acceptable  to  the  Highest.  The  truly  priestly  function  is 
realized  in  the  highest  degree  in  Christ ;  but  it  is  capable  of  realization  in  a  very 
high  degree  also  in  men.  Mr.  Beach  deals  with  the  inner,  spiritual,  or,  more  exactly, 
primary  qualification  for  the  truly  priestly  function,  or,  as  wo  more  commonly  say, 
for  the  ministry. 

This  function  finds  an  analogy  in  the  revelators  and  ministers  of  other  high 
thicks.  The  poets  are  priestc  to  the  great,  creative  thoughts.  It  is  thus  with 
the  sculptors,  as  regards  form ;  of  the  painters,  as  regards  colour ;  of  the  musicians, 
03  xe^rds  sound;  oi  tho  mathemftticiansi  as  rcjords  space  and  numbers;  of  the 
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naturalists,  as  regards  nature,  and  so  on.  Bat  there  are  closer  analogies  to  the 
priestly  function  than  any  of  these.  There  is  an  office  toward  the  mind  and  toward 
rationality.  It  is  illustrated  when  a  dull  or  indifferent  student  is,  perhi^  slowly, 
perhaps  suddenly,  aroused,  almost  electrified,  and  has  opened  within  him  the  door 
to  all  scholarship.  Some  master-tether  has  touched  him,  has  struck  the  key-tone 
of  his  mind.  Higher  yet  is  a  certain  office  toward  life — ^the  priestly  function  toward 
a  certain  complex  of  thinking,  feeling,  aspiring,  and  accomplishing.  There  are  men 
who  beget,  as  it  were,  a  moral  Ufe.  Sometimes  these  two  functions  are,  to  a  high 
degree,  combined  in  one  person.  It  is  our  limitations,  our  need  of  a  mediator,  our 
need  of  a  subtle  and  living  touch,  that  necessitate  these  offices.  So  is  it  between 
man  and  the  Highest.  The  Highest  is  approachable.  It  is  we  who,  by  mediation, 
need  to  leam  how  approachable  He  is,  how  to  approach  Him,  and  how  to  lire 
consciously  as  in  His  presence.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  ministerial  TOcati(m 
nears  its  end ;  it  has  seen  its  best  days.  It  is  said  that  books,  periodicals,  asso- 
ciations for  study  and  research,  will  now  do  what  the  ministry  once  did.  Bat 
the  removal  of  this  educating  function,  laid  as  a  burden  on  the  ministry  m  the 
exigencies  of  the  past,  is  20  great  relief,  freeing  it  for  more  legitimate  lines  of 
instruction,  and  for  yet  higher  services.  Or  it  is  said,  "When  you  reduce  year 
profession  to  its  proper  place,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  ordinances  —  baptizing, 
administering  the  Communion,  burying,  alms  deeds,  &c. — all  of  which  are  in  their 
desuetude.'*  Or  from  another  side  it  is  said,  "  These  are  the  true  priestly  woiIk. 
Abide,  therefore,  by  the  sacraments;  get  you  to  the  cloisters  to  pray,  and  under- 
stand your  times  well  enough  to  leave  to  other  agencies  that  preaching  which  in 
past  ages  wsis  often  neglected,  or  if  exercised,  was  exercised  for  lack  of  other  and 
better  means  of  instruction."  But  those  who  urge  these  objections  fail  to  peroeire 
what  is  the  characteristic  and  fundamental  work  of  the  ministry.  It  is  priestly 
work :  it  is  a  mediating  work.  So  long  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  aspire  after 
the  Highest,  so  long  as  the  souls  of  men  want  God,  and  so  long  as  there  are 
men  whose  lives  have  had,  in  some  imperfect  degree,  visions  of  the  Highest,  and 
have  walked  with  God,  so  long  will  the  true  ministry  continue  and  be  in  demand. 
The  essential  catholicity  of  our  calling  is  therefore  evident.  "Whatever  our  difler- 
ences  of  opinion  on  theological  or  ecclesiastical  questions,  we  are  one  in  the  capadtv 
to  lead  others  to  the  Highest,  one  in  our  mediating,  priestly  power.  The  questioD 
of  entering  the  ministry  is  really  this — Has  a  man  the  capacity  in  him  of  becoming 
a  priest  in  this  profound  and  catholic  sense  ?  There  must  be  something  of  true 
priestliness  in  the  man  who  becomes  a  minister. 

Mr.  Beach  contrasts  Brainerd  and  Msu^kay,  Payson  and  F.  W.  Eobertson,  to 
show  that  men  who  have  followed  the  methods  of  Brainerd  and  Payson  have  gained 
the  repute  of  being  specially  spiritual,  and  men  who  have  taken  the  practical  lines 
of  Mackay,  and  the  intellectual  lines  of  Robertson,  have  been  accounted  unspiritoal 
Many  men  in  the  ministry  without  these  propensities  of  Brainerd  and  Payson,  but 
otherwise  highly  useful,  have  suffered  their  lives  to  pass  under  a  heavy  burden  j 
of  regret  at  not  having  them.    What  is  the  truth  concerning  this  conventionally' 
estimated  spirituality  /     There  is  an  emotional  element  in  man.     There  is  an  | 
impressible  and  impressionable  element.      In  the  directions  of  truth,  sublimity,' 
mystery.  Deity,  this  element  may  very  naturally  be  specially  strong.     A  man 
chances  to  have  it.    In  dealing  with  men,  more  or  fewer  of  whom  also  have  it, 
it  is  found  strikingly  effective.-    But  what  is  this  susceptibility?    It  is  only  agi/t, 
and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  he  is  not  therefore  disqualified  for  the  minis^,  for  men 
almost  altogether  lacking  in  it  have  admirably  succeeded  in  the  ministiy.   There 
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are  other  gifts,  other  powers,  equally  potent  as  moral  and  spiritnal  forces,  perhaps 
more  than  equally  likely  to  be  lasting  in  their  effects,  certainly  less  attended  with 
liabilities  to  distortion  and  unhealthy  influence,  which  are  left  to  a  man. 

Of  the  primary  and  basal  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  four  may  be  mentioned. 
(1)  An  infinite  hunger  after  truth  and  after  righteousness.    Infinite  in  the  sense  of 
never  being  satisfied,  but  ever  still  seeking.    A  hunger^  not  their  full  attainment* 
though  the  fuller  the  better.    There  is  no  drawback  from  the  true  priestliness  like 
sanctioned  and  persisting  wrong  in  the  priestly  person,  no  matter  how  relatively 
slight    that  wrong  may  be.     This  hunger,  while  intrinsically  one,  has  a  twofold 
direction.    It  faces  truth  and  also  righteousness.    It  is  directed,  that  is  to  say, 
toward  entity  and  toward  life.    It  is  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.    It  is  ideal  and  practical. 
To  aspire  after  God,  to  reach  out  for  Him,  can  indeed  be  sought  by  the  method  of 
concentration  of  thought  upon  Him,  by  meditation,  by  disengaging  the  mind  from  all 
things  else,  as  heathens  and  Christians  alike  have  done.    But  the  true  search,  if  it 
have  an  orbit,  is  elliptical — and  its  foci  are  truth  and  righteousness,  that  is,  truth- 
seeking  and  truth-living.    Engaged  in  this  twofold  task,  one  grows  on  all  sides ;  one's 
perceptions  and  sympathies  expand ;  one  can  the  nearer  and  yet  the  nearer  discover 
God,  as  it  were,  being  pure  in  heart ;  and  one  can  the  more  nearly,  just  in  proportion 
as  be  seems  to  see  God,  be  God*&  priest  to  those  who  would  find  Him.    The  openness 
and  hunger  of  one's  mind  towards  truth,  the  valorous  exercise  of  one's  mind  towards 
applying  truth  in  righteous  feeling,  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  are  not  only  logical 
and  exemplary  first  steps,  but  needful  intrinsic  preparations  toward  finding  God,  and 
mediating  between  Him  and  men.    But  the  priest  should  beware  of  dogma.    Dogma 
is  self-sufficient.    Dogma  dries  up  a  man  and  makes  him  a  thing.    Between  dogma 
and  spiiit  and  life  there  is  either  perpetual  war,  or  only  an  armed,  fortressed,  and 
exhausting  peace.     (2)  A  Divine  passion  for  men.    But  no  mere  enthusiasm  for 
humanity  is  enough.    It  is  said  of  some  one,  "  he  wcls  so  engrossed  in  efibrts  for  man 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  men.**    It  is  the  individual,  the  personal  interest  and 
passion,  that  are  needed.    Individually  no  man  is  perfectly  lovable.     Most  men  are, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  positively  unlovable.    It  is  love  for  the  man  underneath 
aU  this  that  is  to  the  point.    It  is  looking  at  men  as  God  looks  at  them.    Not  ardoxur 
alone  for  humanity,  but  personal  appreciation,  personal  prizing,  personal  love,  an 
acute  power  personally  to  discover  men,  the  unthankful  and  evil  not  excepted,  are  the 
requisites.    Love  can  unlock  all  doors.     (8)  The  poetic  qualification.    Not  poetic  in 
the  conventional  sense.    The  true  priest  may  never  make  versos,  never  compose  cm 
eloquent  sentence,  never  utter  an  original  proverb  or  apothegm.    The  true  priest 
must  see  more  than  is  seen  ;  must  hear  more  than  is  audible ;  must  tliink  more  than 
has  ever  yet  gotten  to  itself  thought-forms.    He  must  be  a  **  seer.'*    With  the  Saviour 
it  was  all  vision ;  He  had  the  second  sight.    "  Never  man  so  spake."    It  was  becausa 
He  saw  so  much.    There  is  a  unity  in  the  world,  if  the  world  is  thinkable  at  all.    Tdi 
deny  the  unity  and  the  heart  in  the  world — a  fool  can  do  that.    "  But  to  believe  tho 
contrary ;  to  be  confident  that  upon  the  seen  world  an  unseen  world  impinges;  to 
have  faith  that,  by  the  help  of  the  seen,  the  unseen  may  be  interpreted ;  to  gras]> 
this  unity,  as  the  Saviour  did,  so  that  everything  to  Him  was  full  of  meanings  of 
eloquence,  and  of  pathos,  and  to  transmute  one's  grasp  on  this  unity,  as  He  trans*^ 
muted  it,  into  confidence,  hope,  plans,  reasonable  life,  right  conduct,  true  thinking, 
noble  aspirings,  divine  hungerings,  satisfyings,  and  peace— this  is  the  seer's  office,  the: 
priest* s  place.**    He  is  set  to  mediate  between  men  and  the  Highest,  to  see  6bd,  and 
to  help  men  to  see  him.    God  cannot  be  seen.    But  there  is  a  luminiferous  ether,  a> 
thought-bearing  ether,  through  which  He  may  be  perceived*     It  consists.  o£  thi3> 
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eternal  parable,  this  pcrpetnal  poem,  by  which  seen  things  are  eptin,  as  it  were,  out 
of  things  unseen,  are  part  of  them,  speak  of  them,  reveal  them.  Hereby  God  is 
revealed.  The  spirit  sees  Him.  And  this  transaction  is  not  a  piece  of  legerdemsiii. 
It  is  inductive,  rational,  suggestive ;  in  a  word,  poetic  in  the  old,  and  true,  and  slordj 
sense  of  the  word.  This  vision  the  priest  must  have.  (4)  The  last  qualificatkm  it 
called  by  the  name  of  proAfer,  Under  this  name  it  has  been  nearly  appropriated 
and  shorn  of  its  legitimate  power  in  that  psychic  compUcation  indicated  in  the 
contrasts  between  Brainord  and  Mackay,  Payson  and  Kobertson.  But  there  it  does 
not  belong.  Kobertson  broke  away  therefrom.  In  the  lonely  fastnesses  of  the 
Tyrol  he  learned  where  it  belonged.  He  brought  it  back  with  him  to  England  is 
a  new  concept.  He  Uved  it  henceforth.  He  caused  prayer  to  cease  to  be,  in  bis 
own  life  at  least,  a  psychic  exercise,  and  made  it  a  part  of  his  being.  The  hunger 
for  truth  and  righteousness,  the  Divine  pckssion  for  men,  the  spiritual  visions, 
cannot  but  lead  the  true  priest  ever  to  commune  with  the  Highest. 

The  Saving  Power  of  Mercy.  By  John  Basil  Barnhill  {The  Chri$Him 
Eegister). — ^This  may  be  illustrated  in  three  spheres — politics,  literature,  and  tft. 
As  nations,  literatures,  and  arts  acquire  mercy,  they  find  life,  and  find  it  more  abun- 
dantly. There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  art  is  justified  when  it  promotes  in  the 
least  degree  the  happiness  of  an  isolated  worshipper.  Those  in  highest  repute  in  the 
world  of  art  tell  us  that  there  is  no  art  woithy  of  the  name  which  is  not  in  some  way 
related  to  the  happiness  of  all,  which  does  not  find  its  themes  in  aspirations  that  are 
universal,  and  make  for  the  happiness  of  an  undivided  humanity — in  short,  in  themes 
of  absolute  unselfishness,  of  democratic  devotion.  William  Morris  says,  the  supreme 
duty  of  artists,  as  a  mere  act  of  highest  service  to  the  interests  of  their  mistress,  is  to 
lay  other  objects  entirely  aside,  and  combine  for  the  effectual  increase  of  hmnan 
happiness.  Art  has  ever  found  its  most  kindling  themes  in  the  loftiest  mercies  and 
sacrifices  of  history,  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus  and  other  inspiring  martyrdoms.  In 
proportion  as  it  has  been  guided  by  mercy  it  has  wrought  for  itself  upon  tablets,  not 
of  stone,  but  of  the  human  heart,  an  un wasting  immortality.  The  least  mechanical 
of  the  arts  is  music.  Berlioz  says,  '*  Music  is  a  heavenly  art,  nothing  supplants  it 
but  true  love  " ;  not  the  "  egotism  of  two  souls,**  but  a  love  responsive  to  the  yearn- 
ings of  humanity.  When  Beethoven  heard  that  Napoleon  had  proven  false  to  his 
professions  of  republicanism,  and  had  assumed  the  emperorship,  he  tore  the  page  on 
which  was  the  dedication  to  the  "  First  Consul "  from  the  manuscript  of  his  master- 
piece, and  trod  it  beneath  his  feet.  Liszt  says,  "True  art,  like  the  solution  of  aD 
opinion,  lies  in  the  feelings  of  humanity.*' 

It  is  in  the  domain  of  literature  that  the  growing  power  of  the  spirit  of  mercy 
is  most  abundantly  displayed.  The  masterpieces  of  fiction,  exemplifying  as  they 
do,  for  the  most  port,  the  loftiest  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  have  exerted  a 
unique  efTect  upon  our  thinking  and  our  conduct.  What  do  we  find  to  be  the  one 
quality  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  the  novel?  It  is  a  spirit  of  exquisite 
cympathy  with  suffering,  combined  with  the  gift  of  a  noble  eloquence  which  has 
power  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  men  with  that  pity  which  is  akin  to  love.  Whether 
it  be  Hugo,  constructing  the  black  catalogue  of  society's  crimes;  or  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Sescribing  the  wrongs  and  suCerings  of  an  empire  of  slaves ;  or  Dickens,  reproducing 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  suffering  among  his  own  people,  or  depicting 
tlie  nameless  outrage  which  arrogant  aristocracies  have  dared  to  commit— there 
is  still  in  every  great  work  of  the  imagination  in  our  day  the  same  appeal  to  the 
ieeling  of  our  common  humanity,  evoking  these  feelings  either  as  indignation  toward 
the  oppressor    or  as  sympathy  for  the  oppressed.    The  greatest  types  in  fiction 
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are  either  vicUms  of  unspeakable  wrong,  or  workers  of  meaeurelesB  mercy.  Marguerite, 
the  eternal  type  of  the  unfortunates  of  earth — type  of  the  victims  of  man*8  Mephisto- 
phelion  infeimy ;  Mignon,  type  of  those  who,  torn  from  home  and  loyed  ones,  perish 
in  their  prime  for  lack  of  a  sympathetic  environment ;  Jean  Valjean,  a  nineteenth- 
century  incarnation  of  Divine  love — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  creations  at 
the  mere  mention  of  which  our  feelings  are  awakened  to  a  dance  of  breathless 
ecstasy,  tears  of  mysterious  tenderness  unforbidden  flow,  and  the  heart  beats  with  a 
wild  and  strange  emotion.  Our  acquaintance  with  these  creatures  of  mercy 
constitutes  the  most  impressive  part  of  our  education,  for  that  only  really  educates 
which  quickens  and  inspires.  These  exemplars  of  mercy,  whether  they  exist  in 
actual  history,  or  only  in  the  inspired  pages  of  the  novelist,  teach  us  more  than 
aught  else  we  ever  leam.  They  are  the  real  monarchs  of  thought,  the  puissant 
conquerors  of  the  future,  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  race. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  feelings  rather  than  the  intellect  point  out  the  path  of 
duty  ?  Do  not  the  greatest  linkers  even  of  this  age  of  peerless  rationalism  attest 
the  supremacy  of  the  heart  ?  Herbert  Spencer  has  told  us  that  the  feelings  govern 
the  world,  and  that  the  utmost  that  mere  mind  can  hope  to  do  is  to  guide  the  feelings. 
This  is  found  to  be  pre-eminently  true  in  the  field  of  political  and  social  endeavour. 
The  teaching  of  universal  history  is,  that  those  nations  which  have  sought  after 
mercy  have  foxmd  life  and  prosperity,  but  the  deep  penalty  of  extinction  has  over- 
taken those  nations  which  have  failed  to  seek  or  find  this  mercy.  Home,  though 
she  conquered  the  world,  was  at  last  self -conquered  by  the  inhumanity  inherent  in 
her  institutions. 

Men  ofttimes  wonder  if  we  have  reached  a  civilization  that  will  endure,  and 
they  discuss  the  question,  **  How  are  we  to  tell  ?  '*  There  need  never  be  any  doubt. 
We  may  be  sure  that  no  civilization  has  ever  perished  which  was  worth  preserving. 
The  departed  nations  have  all  alike  failed  in  some  important  degree  to  stand  for  the 
highest  humanity.  Wanting  in  humanity,  wanting  in  morality,  wanting  in  that 
justice  which  is  the  basis  of  all  morality — ^they  all  alike  perpetrated  or  connived  at 
inhuman  treatment  of  some  part  of  their  people.  Browning  said  that  every  wrong 
heaped  upon  man  is  an  insult  to  God.  God  will  not  confer  immortality  upon 
inhumanity.  We  may  be  sure  that  those  nations  which  have  dared  to  shut  the  gates 
of  mercy  on  mankind — nations  which,  like  Russia,  are  the  perfection  of  cruelty  and 
injustice — ^must  yet  expiate,  in  frightful  afflictions,  their  insults  to  God  and  their 
wrongs  to  man.  A  despised  class,  or  a  class  unjustly  treated,  is  an  element  of 
danger  and  disintegration  to  any  nation.  If  you  would  know  tho  strength  of  any 
state  or  society,  go  to  its  most  despised  or  maltreated  subjects,  estimate  the  extent 
of  their  humiliation,  measure  accurately  the  depth  of  their  injuries,  take  the 
dimensions  of  the  inhumanity  heaped  upon  them,  and  by  the  light  of  such  calcula- 
tions you  can  determine  at  once  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  attachment  to  the 
government  that  oppresses  them ;  and  thus  you  may  perceive  the  worth  or  worthless- 
ness  of  the  foxmdations  on  which  that  government  rests.  Despotism  and  injustice 
may  insult  the  people*s  rights  for  a  while,  they  may  even  rob  the  people  of  their 
eyes  and  strength ;  but  the  people  at  last  will  not  hesitate  till  vengeance  is  recorded, 
even  though  to  do  so,  like  Samson  Agonistes,  they  must  pull  down  the  fated  fabric 
upon  their  own  heads,  and  plunge  oppressors  and  oppressed  into  one  conomon  and 
irretrievable  ruin.  If  the  institutions  of  a  nation  continue  to  breathe  the  atmo- 
sphere of  humanity,  they  cannot  die.  If  they  are  false  to  himianity,  their  doom  is 
already  written.  We  should  bow  down  and  worship  that  principle  of  justice  over- 
ruling the  destinies  of  men,  that  principle  which  destroys  tho  inhumanities  and 
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perpetuates  the  humanities,  that  principle  which,  though  it  slay  as,  we  mnst  still 
trust  in  it ;  for  in  it  are  bound  up  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  children  and  om* 
children's  children  to  the  remotest  generation.  *'  Humanity,  though  crashed  to 
earth,  will  rise  again,  the  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

It  is  in  the  subhme  capacities  of  the  human  heart — capacities  which  the 
passing  centuries  do  not  exhaust,  but  only  bring  to  greater  and  more  exquisite 
perfection ;  it  is  in  this  human  heart  whose  infinite  variety  of  mercy  age  cannot 
wither  nor  custom  stale ;  it  is  in  this  human — ay,  this  Divine — depository  of  inex- 
haustible  love,  mercy,  and  tenderness  that  we  may  find  God*8  chosen  means  of 
governing  the  world  and  presening  our  planet  from  permanent  wrong.  Supreme 
above  all  sects  and  all  creeds,  uncribbed,  uncabined,  unconfined,  for  ever  unsatisfied 
with  her  past  achievement,  the  spirit  of  mercy  marches  far  in  advance  of  the 
present  generation,  points  as  to  the  distant  centuries  and  asks,  '*  What  legacy  do 
you  purpose  leaving  your  unborn  descendants  ?  *'  Her  leadership  is  absohite, 
imperious,  unconditioned :  we  must  either  follow  her  suggestions,  ov  sink  l»ck  into 
aboriginal  barbarism.  This  is  the  most  authentic  voice  of  God — the  voice  of 
humanity,  claiming  for  our  relations  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love. 

The  Double  Advantage  of  the  Modern  Preacher.  By  the  Editor  {Thi 
Andover  Review), — ^The  ministry  of  to-day,  and  still  more  the  ministry  of  to-morrow, 
is  to  have  a  twofold  advantage  :  (1)  extensively,  in  enlargement  of  scope  or  field  of 
operation ;  (2)  intensively,  in  respect  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself,  as  it  is  better 
apprehended  in  its  significance  and  in  its  motive  power  for  the  individual  and  for 
society.  An  impression  prevails  that  the  minister's  sphere  is  contracting,  and  that 
the  minister  is  more  limited  in  scope  than  he  was  in  earlier  times.  But  this  impres- 
sion is  owing  to  a  change  rather  than  to  a  contraction  of  external  conditions— s 
change  by  which  apparent  limitation  on  one  side  is  more  than  compensated  by 
enlargement  on  other  sides.  Tlie  parish  church  does  not  now  practically  include  the 
whole  population,  but  what  corresponds  to  the  old  parish  church  is  still  of  the  first 
importance.  It  is  continued  as  the  permanent  congregation  made  up  of  families,  or 
the  family  church.  The  parish  is  determined  now,  not  by  locality  within  certain 
geographical  limits,  but  by  selection  through  denominational,  doctrinal,  or  social 
affinities.  In  nearly  all  churches  at  the  present  time  the  preacher  faces,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  the  same  congregation,  as  the  parish  minister  did  in  the  earlier  period. 
These  churches  are  attended  by  the  best,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  influenikl 
people  in  the  prosperous  communities  of  this  country  (America).  The  religions 
instruction  of  such  congregations  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  opportunity  it 
furnishes  to  the  preacher  is  unsurpassed.  The  demand  it  makes  on  him  for  work  of 
a  high  intellectual  and  ethical  standard  is  most  stimulating.  Such  congregations  are 
constantly  recruited,  also,  from  those  who  attend  occasionally,  who  are  drawn  in 
from  outside,  and  become  regular  attendsuits.  Actually  the  number  of  regular 
church-goers  far  exceeds  the  entire  population  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and 
well  on  into  the  present  century,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  gaining  during  recent 
years  in  its  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 

But  a  widening  of  the  field  of  church  and  preacher  is  now  making  rapid  way  by 
reason  especially  of  changed  economic  conditions.  A  distinct  field  both  of  investiga- 
tion and  service  is  opening  in  every  place  of  considerable  size,  on  account  of 
industrial  and  social  transformations.  The  diversification  of  industries,  the  growth 
of  manufact\ires,  the  division  of  labour,  the  use  of  machinery,  and  other  causes 
requiring  different  grades  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  have  produced  a  variety  of 
Bocial  classes,  and  brought  in  large  numbers  of  labourers  from  foreign  countries.  The 
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population  is  no  longer  homogeneous,  but  decidedly  heterogeneous  in  respect  to 
possessions,  education,  and  nationality.  The  Church  until  recently  has  tried  to  do  its 
work»  in  a  social  community  so  radically  changed,  by  the  methods  which  were 
sufficient  when  the  conditions  were  more  simple.  Btit  now  at  last  the  ministers  and 
the  churches  are  alive  to  the  new  conditions,  and  are  entering  the  larger  field.  The 
social  question  or  problem  is  fairly  before  the  Church.  The  preacher  of  to-day  is  not 
prepared  for  his  work  when  he  has  studied  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues,  and  the 
history  of  doctrine,  and  theology,  and  the  art  of  constructing  sermons.  He  must  be 
well  informed  on  industrial  and  economic  conditions,  on  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed,  of  capital  and  labour,  on  the  causes  and  relief  of  poverty,  on  crime 
and  reform,  on  the  education  of  the  children  of  labourers,  and  the  like.  The  work  of 
the  ministry  is  taking  on  a  large  importance  to  educated  and  earnest  men  who  are 
not  themselves  clergymen,  now  that  they  can  co-operate  with  preachers  on  lines  of 
service  which  are  in  the  direction  of  the  great  social  and  economic  problems  of 
modem  life,  but  which  it  is  seen  cannot  be  solved  merely  by  economic  methods 
without  those  religious  influences  which  the  preacher  and  the  Church  introduce.  The 
widespread  interest  in  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  those  who  labour  with  their 
hands,  and  the  thoroughness  of  method  and  of  consecration  with  which  the  work  has 
been  begun,  justify  the  opinion,  if  there  wore  no  other  reason,  that  the  modem 
preacher  has  an  advantage  in  the  extension  of  his  field. 

Another  tendency  extending  the  preacher's  scope  by  removing  some  existing 
limitations,  is  the  tendency  to  unity.  The  denominational  spirit  is  declining. 
Another  extension  of  the  field  is  the  occupation  of  regions  lying  somewhat  remote 
from  the  commercial  centres,  and  having  a  scattered  population  in  small  villages  and 
in  the  open  country.  The  extension  of  the  field  in  other  lands  has  been  more 
rapid  than  the  occupation,  so  that  those  who  are  impelled  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  among  foreign  nations  find  great  and  ofifeotual  doors  opened  on  every  side 
where  formerly  no  entrance  could  be  gained. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  enlargement  of  the  preacher's  sphere  in  extent  is 
the  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself  in  its  significance  and  motive 
power.  There  is  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  intensively.  The  presicher  has  a 
great  advantage  in  the  modem  recovery  of  the  Gospel  to  its  reality  and  influence 
fcT  life.  One  result  of  historical  and  literary  criticism  is  what  might  be  called 
tiie  humanizing  of  the  Gospel.  When  Straoss's  Life  of  Jesu$  appeared,  the 
Christian  world  was  shocked.  But  Christian  scholars  began  to  study  anew  the 
sacred  records.  The  actual  growth  of  the  literature  was  ascertained.  The  several 
accounts  were  compared.  The  theory  of  myths  and  legends  was  proved  inadequate. 
Lives  of  Christ  poured  from  the  press  in  rapid  succession.  The  actual,  historical, 
human  Christ  was  restored  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Whereas  formerly  a 
theological  Christ  was  preached,  now  the  humanity  of  Christ  became  real  again, 
and  He  was  known  as  the  Son  of  Man,  as  the  teaching,  sympathizing,  sufiering, 
conquering  Jesus.  Whereas  formerly  a  scheme  of  salvation  was  preached,  an 
arrangement  by  which  sin  is  forgiven,  the  cross  everything  and  the  life  of  Christ 
nothing,  now  Jesus  is  known  as  One  who  introduced  a  type  of  life,  a  principle  of 
love,  a  law  of  service  which  may  be  reproduced  by  men  as  the  trae  type  of  personal 
life,  the  law  of  social  regeneration.  All  that  was  tme  in  the  older  theology  was 
preserved;  but  now  the  reality  of  the  redemption  is  perceived  in  the  method  of 
it  as  wrought  out  in  the  actual  human  experience  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who 
reveals  the  Father  to  the  world.  The  Gospel  is  not  now  made  wholly  dogmatic ; 
it  is  also  made  ethical.    It  is  known  as  truth  for  life,  as  motive-power,  as  trans- 
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forming  Inflaenoe.  Salvation  is  moral  renovation.  The  older  sermons  eon^ltnied 
**  bodies  **  of  divinity ;  they  discussed  and  defended  doctrines ;  they  explained  tiie 
Divine  attributes.  But  the  sermons  of  the  period  which  began  in  England  with 
Maurice  and  Bobertson,  and  in  America  with  Bushnell,  are  spiritual,  ethical, 
human,  and  real.  In  every  sermon  there  is  an  attempt  to  make  connection 
between  truth  and  life. 

And  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  well  understood  now  to  be  for  society,  tiie 
Gospel  of  social  salvation.  The  object  of  the  preacher  and  of  the  Church  is  not 
merely  to  rescue  an  individual  here  and  there  from  the  wreck  of  things,  and  to 
carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  also  to  redeem  society  on  earth.  The  Go^ 
is  seen  to  be  for  men  in  their  existing  relations ;  for  individucls  in  their  connections 
of  family,  induatry,  education,  government,  and  religion.  This,  again,  is  a  recoTery 
of  the  original  GospeL  It  is  no  injustice  to  the  earlier  period  to  say  that  the 
salvation  of  individuals  was  the  burden  of  preaching,  a  salvation  which  was  thought 
of  more  in  relation  to  the  other  world  than  to  this  world.  This  recovery  of  the 
idea  of  the  *'  Kingdom  of  God  "  has  been  made  just  at  the  time  when  the  social 
problem  is  pressing  on  all  good  Christians  and  good  citizens. 

And  the  Bible  is  the  preacher's  book  now  as  it  never  has  been  before.  It  is 
the  book  of  life,  of  human  life  in  its  deepest  needs,  in  its  aspirations,  beliefs,  sins, 
and  redemption.  It  lies  open  in  the  preacher's  hand,  that  he  may  see  in  it  and 
preach  from  it  the  truth  which  finds  men  in  their  questionings,  sins,  sorrows,  and 
duties.  The  contentions  which  are  raging  in  some  sections  of  the  Church  over 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  will  be  productive  of  good,  for  they  will  lead  inevik^y 
to  the  separation  of  the  spijrit  which  giveth  life  from  the  letter  which  killeth. 

Other  things  referred  to  as  advantages  of  the  modem  preacher  are,  the 
possibility  of  using  the  contributions  made  by  science,  philosophy,  history,  and 
culture,  for  the  illustration  and  support  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the 
enrichment  of  worship.  Barren  forms,  and  long,  extemporaneous  prayers,  are 
replaced  in  part  by  worship  in  which  the  congregation  participates,  such  as  certain 
forms  of  prayer  and  confession,  reading  of  devotional  portions  of  Scripture,  hymns 
giving  a  truly  poetical  expression  of  religious  feeling,  and  music  adapted  to  them 
in  stately  choral  movements  and  in  joyful  or  tender  strains.  People  are  educated 
in  religion  by  worship  which  embodies  feelings  of  trust,  penitence,  and  eonsecratioa 
as  truly  as  they  are  by  direct  instruction  and  persuasion.  * 

The  modem  preacher  should  be  an  honest,  manly,  intellig^it  Christian.  He 
should  have  some  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  some  scholarship,  much  common 
sense,  and  a  desire  to  help  men  in  the  highest  and  best  things.  Intellectual  and 
moral  scmity  he  should  have.  Healthy  body,  mind,  and  character  are  needed.  It  is 
not  necessary,  it  is  not  desirable,  that  he  sboiild  at  times  be  wrought  up  into  states 
of  spiritual  exaltation,  into  mystical  frames  of  feeling,  into  intense  experiences  of 
penitence  and  of  faith.  Whatever  inspiration  he  naturally  gains  from  the  ecuh 
temptation  of  truth,  whatever  zeal  is  quickened  by  sympathy  with  men,  whatever 
discipline  of  character  he  acquires  in  the  service  he  attempts,  whatever  hnmUe 
dependence  on  God  he  feels  under  his  important  responsibilities,  may  be  welcomed. 
But  when  such  moods  and  feelings  are  directly  sought,  one  may  become  morbid  and 
self-conscious  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  separated  from  men,  and  remote  from  the 
simple  realities  of  Christian  truth  and  life.  He  is  to  be  different  from  other  Chris- 
tians only  as  his  occupation  makes  him  diCerent.  It  is  more  desirable  that  tbe 
minister  of  to-day  should  be  a  thoroughly  sane  man  than  that  he  should  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  saintly  man.    The  preaching  saint  of  one  age  Is  an  ascetic  ci 
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another  age  a  mystic,  of  another  a  reformer,  of  another  a  theologian,  and  of  the 
present  age  a  sensible,  vigorous,  educated,  sympathetic  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ready  in  the  coimtless  emergencies  smd  opportunities  of  modem  life  for 
every  good  word  and  work. 

A  great  and  effectual  door  is  open  to  the  ministry  of  to-day.  One  who  has 
qualifications  for  the  work  may  be  certain  that  he  can  make  the  best  use  of  his  life 
as  a  Christian  preacher. 

Thb  Ethics  of  Confucius,  as  seen  in  Japan.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  de  Forest, 
Sondai,  Japan  {The  Andover  Review), — The  history  of  Japan  has  been  very  markedly 
infiuenoed  by  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Chinese  sage.  Eighteen  years  of  life  in 
Japan  have  con'vinced  this  writer  that  the  terrible  stories  given  in  Mibford's  Tales  of 
Old  Japan,  and  Greey*8  Loyal  RoninSf  are  simple  history,  revealing  a  state  of 
society  in  which  oool  determination,  desperate  courage,  and  fearlessness  of  death  in 
the  face  of  duty  are  quite  unique,  and  must  have  their  basis  in  some  powerful, 
though  abnormal,  code  of  ethics.  This  code  is  The  Five  Relations — Sovereign  and 
Minister ;  Father  and  Son ;  Husband  and  Wife ;  Elder  and  Younger  Brothers ;  and 
Friends.  These  Mr.  Forest  sets  forth  in  their  Japanese  dress ;  showing  first  those 
underlying  ideas  that  control  the  practical  working  of  the  code. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  suitable  terms  for  translating  Eastern  ideas.  Even  in 
cognate  languages  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  words  that  exactly  correspond. 
The  same  word  in  different  ages  comes  to  have  an  entirely  different  meaning. 
** Virtue,"  " family,"  " despotism,'*  "people,"  "rights,"  "love,"  "reverence,"  when 
taken  in  connection  with  such  widely  differing  civilizations  and  developments  as 
those  of  the  Ea£t  and  West,  are  words  that  mean  one  thing  here,  and  something 
ccmsiderably  different  there.  It  follows  that  when  we  attempt  to  look  at  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  a  system  of  ethics  we  often  fall  into  errors,  which  only  a  wider  study, 
and  perhaps  a  later  generation  of  writers,  can  fully  correct. 

The  First  Relation  is  that  of  Sovereign  and  Minister.  For  ages  past  the 
sovereign  of  Japan  has  had  no  relation  to  the  people.  The  sovereign  never  saw  the 
people,  nor  were  the  people  ever  so  privileged  as  to  see  their  ruler.  The  relation  of 
the  sovereign  was  solely  with  those  about  his  sacred  person — his  ministers.  *  This 
first  relation  has  various  translations.  After  the  sovereign  came  Daimyo  and 
Shomyo,  great  and  small  lords,  with  their  castles  and  retainers.  In  this  stratum  of 
society  this  first  relation  was  called  Lord  and  Betainert  and  embraced  about  two 
millions  called  Samti/ria  ;  this  was  the  warrior  and  literary  class.  Farther  down  in 
the  social  scale  were  farmers,  artisans,  merchants,  and  coolies.  Among  them  this 
first  relation  meant  Master  and  Servant.  The  tmderlying  thought  that  bound 
such  separate  duties  into  one  was  loyalty,  the  loyalty  of  an  inferior  to  his  superior. 
It  was  more  poetry  than  prose  when  the  sovereign  was  called  "  the  father  of  the 
people,"  and  the  nation  was  likened  to  a  great  family.  It  was  only  through  grade 
after  grade,  rank  after  rank,  that  the  sovereign  could  be  reached  from  the  people. 
He  was  the  high,  they  the  low.  Everything  went  on  the  up  and  down  plan,  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  all-prevailing  thought  of  superior  and  inferior.  The  moral 
ideal  that  was  expressly  taught  in  connection  with  this  first  relation  was  Uprightness 
or  Righteousness.  The  idea  of  this  righteousness  was  that  the  retainer*s  life  was 
not  lived  for  himself,  but  for  his  lord.  To  belong,  body  and  soul,  to  one*8  lord,  to  be 
ready  to  die  for  him  or  with  him,  was  the  meaning  of  righteousness.  The  ruling 
thought  that  runs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  society  is,  that  the  inferior  owes 
his  superior  unquestioning  loyalty  and  reverence,  while  the  superior  owes  his 
bilerior  benevolence  or  love.    The  duties  of  the  inferior,  however,  claun  by  far  the 
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most  attention.    The  inferior,  while  he  has  rights,  seldom  ventnres  to  claim  them. 
He  considers  even  his  rights  to  be  privileges,  and  so  q^eaks  of  them. 

The  Second  Belation  is  that  of  Father  a/nd  Son.  Easterns  pat  this  relation 
before  that  of  husband  and  wife,  because  the  relation  of  father  and  son  gives  the  line 
of  succession  by  which  the  JwTiae  abides  for  ever.  To  keep  up  the  house,  and  not  let 
■the  family  name  be  extinguished,  is  the  supreme  wish.  This  is  the  immortality  of  the 
East.  If  there  be  no  natural  heir,  adoption  readily  supplies  the  deficiency.  Also  by 
concubinage  the  house  is  kept  unbroken.  The  imperial  line,  that  is  claimed  to  haye 
existed  over  twenty-five  thousand  years,  has  stood  by  means  of  both  adoption  and 
concubinage.  And  the  woman  of  the  East  holds  a  different  place  from  the  woman  d 
the  West.  What  concerns  the  line  of  succession  is  more  important  than  what  con- 
oems  a  woman.  Filial  piety  means  obedience,  but  of  a  Afferent  degree  from  the 
obedience  of  a  Western  home.  There  is  an  absoluteness  about  it  which  is  abnomiaL 
Parents  may  to  this  day  command  their  daughters  to  lives  of  infamy,  and  take  the 
gains.  The  obedience  a  father  might  require  is  extreme,  and  is  not  balanced  by  a 
corresponding  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  We  can  hardly  use  the  word 
^  parent "  without  thinking  of  the  duties  he  has  to  his  child,  but  in  Japan  the  pre- 
vailing thought  in  this  relation,  as  in  all  others,  is  that  of  duty  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior.  A  man's  first  duty  was  to  his  parents  rather  than  to  his  own  children 
or  his  wife.  And  this  obedience  lasted  for  life.  No  coming  of  age  freed  the  man 
from  it.  Filial  piety  means  reverence  rather  than  love.  The  son,  the  inferior,  if 
never  taught  to  love  his  parents,  but  to  reverence  them.  Letters  to  parents  begin 
with  reverential  words,  not  with  terms  of  endearment.  In  strictness,  a  child  should 
look  not  so  high  as  to  his  father's  face,  no  higher  than  to  his  girdle.  On  entering  the 
room  of  his  father,  he  sits  at  a  distance  and  bows  with,  reverence.  It  is  not  meant 
to  assert  that  children  do  not  love  their  parents.  There  is  love,  but  not  in  the  free, 
open,  joyous  way  we  have  learned  it — not  in  the  deep,  intense  manner  of  the  West. 
The  third  element  in  filial  piety  is  duty  towards  the  dead.  The  parents  are  kept  in 
remembrance  by  tablets,  on  which  their  sainted  names  are  written  in  golden  letters, 
and  they  are  honoured  with  fioral  offerings. 

The  Third  Relation  is  that  of  HtUband  and  Wife.  Generally  speaking,  there  is 
no  courtship.  Parents,  or  "  go-betweens,"  settle  who  arc  to  be  partners.  The  wife 
is  not  only  inferior  to  her  husband,  but  to  his  parents,  under  whose  roof  he  goes  to 
live,  and  whom  she  is  equally  bound  to  obey.  She  is  never  said  to  love  her  husband, 
but  to  reverence  and  obey  him.  The  emotional  nature  is  guarded  by  cultivating  the 
spirit  of  reverence.  A  husband  and  wife  never  walk  out  together  side  by  side,  but 
6he  goes  behind,  to  follow  and  obey  being  synonyms.  If  she  dies  the  husband  does 
not  go  to  the  funeral,  but  sends  the  children.  The  wife  must  be  chaste,  but  the 
husband  is  perfectly  free,  and  none  but  a  bad  wife  will  venture  to  complain  of  any 
excess  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  Nevertheless,  woman  in  Japan  is  woman  stilL 
Occasionally  there  were  higher  ranges  of  motive  and  action  that  put  to  defiance  (he 
up  and  down  relation,  and  that  revealed  the  truly  heroic  and  noble  nature  of  woman. 
Seven  reasons  for  divorce  were  recognized,  but  just  what  was  their  practical  eflect  is 
difficult  to  realize  now,  seeing  that  Japan  has  broken  from  old  standards,  and  in  the 
social  confusion  has  not  yet  found  new  ones.    Divorce  is  now  amazingly  conunon. 

The  Fourth  Relation  is  that  of  Elder  and  Younger  Brotlier,  Neither  in  China 
nor  Japan  is  there  any  well-known  word  that  means  simply  hrotlier  or  simply  Mer* 
The  family  and  all  society  being  built  on  the  perpendicular  rather  than  the  hc»isontal 
plan,  rank;  order,  distinction,  are  all-important.  Every  term  that  refers  to  a  member 
of  a  family  must,  at  the  same  time,  describe  the  relative  position.    So  it  is  always  '*  eldtf 
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brother,'* "  younger  brother,"  &o.  These  are  expressed  by  the  short  terms  Kei^  Tei, 
and  feoiale  Shi,  Mai,  Beverence  and  obedience  are  due  from  the  younger  to  the 
elder  as  to  a  parent.  The  elder  brother  comes  before  the  mother.  The  elder 
brother  becomes  the  successor  in  the  family  line.  The  younger  brother  is  often  given, 
hy  adoption,  to  some  near  family  where  there  is  no  son,  but  where  there  is  a  daughter, 
whose  husband  he  becomes.  He  then  drops  his  own  name,  and  teJces  that  of  the 
&OIM0  into  which  he  is  adopted.  In  this  relation  the  elder  brother  had  his  duties 
and  responsibilities.  They  were  not  formulated  in  any  such  way  that  a  younger 
brother  would  claim  his  rights,  but  there  was  a  strong  ethical  idea  that  modified  the 
assumption  of  selfish  authority,  and  made  the  family  a  moral  power  in  society. 

The  Fifth  Relation  is  that  of  Friends,  This  is  a  narrow  relation,  and  has  no 
reference  to  mankind.  "  Confucius  knew  nothing  of  universal  philanthropy.**  What 
a  friend  owes  a  friend  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  is  about  the  size  of  it.  The 
word  "  friends "  had  its  interpretation  practically  limited  by  the  rank  or  grade  or 
the  ever-recurring  "  order  of  nature."  The  merchant  and  the  Samurai  could  hardly  be 
called  friends. 

Something  needs  to  be  said  on  the  practical  workings  of  the  Five  Kelations  since 
the  Restoration.  *'  Western  ideas  are  coming  in  like  a  flood.  New  poUtical  ideas 
have  already  revolutionized  the  form  of  government.  New  family  ideas  are  revolu- 
tionizing family  life.  The  words  'home,'  •rights,*  'person,*  are  being  widely 
used.  The  true  character  of  woman  as  wife,  mother,  and  daughter  is  being 
recognized.  Family,  parents,  love,  liberty,  are  growing  into  new  meanings.  The 
distance  between  superior  and  inferior  in  the  State  and  in  the  family  is  being  greatly 
lessened.  The  result  is  that  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Five  Relations,  so 
far  as  it  concerned  the  old  '  order  of  heaven,*  is  being  badly  wrenched,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  preserved.  They  must  now  be  interpreted  so  as  to  accord  with  a 
constitutional  government  and  codes  of  law  that  recognize  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
even  of  a  woman.  The  interpretation  of  this  brief  system  of  ethics  will  progress, 
just  as  theolo^  progresses,  with  new  discoveries  in  science  and  psychology." 
"  Many  able  writers  in  Japan  are  showing  loud  dissatisfaction  with  Confucianism, 
and  are  giving  much  thought  to  the  family.  It  is  being  more  and  more  seen  that 
the  Ihing'  family,  apart  from  dead  ancestors,  is  not  the  moral  power  it  might  be. 
The  line  of  succession  will  remain  a  very  important  point,  but  it  will  not  be,  as  in 
the  past,  so  much  with  reference  to  the  dead  as  to  the  living  and  future  descendants. 
The  wife  will  more  and  more  share  responsibility  with  her  husband;  and  the  time 
will  come  when  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  will  take  precedence  of  that  of 
father  and  son.  The  '  order  of  nature  *  will  be  better  understood  when  personality 
is  better  understood.  Love  in  the  family,  and  equality  before  the  law  in  society,  will 
weaken  the  force  of  tHe  once  universal  relation  of  superior  and  inferior,  and  a  wider 
righteousness  will  be  the  result." 


Spumous  Writtnos  of  Athanasius,  By  Dr.  J.  Dbasekb,  Waudsbeck  {TJieol.  Stud. 
«.  Krit,,  1898,  No.  2).— Great  liberties  seem  to  have  been  taken  with*  the  name  of 
Athanasius  in  early  days.  Witness  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  saint    The  names  of  Athanasius  and  ApoUinam  of  Laodicea  were  strangely^ 
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mixed  up.    Even  Cyril  of  Alexandria  quoted  a  confession  of  ApoUinaris  as  the  woik 
of  Athanasius,  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  481  followed  his  example.    In  former 
publications  Dr.  Driiseke  has  proved  that  three  dialogues  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  whidi 
passed  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  were  the  work  of  ApoUinaris,  and  that  the 
two  books  against  ApoUinaris,  reputed  to  be  by  Athanasius,  were   probably  by 
Didymus  and  his  scholar  Ambrose.    In  the  present  elaborate  article  he  claims  to 
have  shown  conclusively  that  two  other  treatises,  which  have  always  been  induded 
among  the  works  of  Athanasius,  were  not  his,  but  most  probably  by  Eusebins,  of 
Emesa,  a  theologian  of  the  Antiochian  schooL    These  are  tiie  Discourge  again$t  Ike 
Oreeks,  and  the  treatise  On  the  Incamaium  of  the  Word.     Dr.  Draseke's  con- 
clusions are  thus  sunmiarixed  by  Professor  V.  8chultze  in  the  Theoh  Liter.-blatt  :^ 
**1.  Athanasius  cannot  be  the  author.     The  peculiar  rhetorical  style,  the  philo- 
sophical culture  and  plain  aUusions  to  the  author  as  an  experienced  man,  forbid 
this.     2.  The  theological  manner  of   the  author  is  not  Alexandrine,  although  he 
shows  acquaintance   with  Alexandrine  conditions,  but  Antiochian  in  the  use  of 
Scripture  and  Christology.    8.  Historical  references  (the  Arian  controversy,  Persian 
war,  &c.)  point  to  the  middle  of  ihe  fourth  century  as  the  date.    4.  The  author  is 
probably  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  a  distinguished  theologian  of  his  day,  who  played  a 
conspicuous  part  under  Constantius,  and  died  about  860  at  Antioch.    The  internal 
characteristics  of  the  two  writings  quite  suit  Eusebius,  and  the  writing,  *  Adversom 
Judaeos  et  gentes,'  ascribed  to  him  by  Jerome,  is  identical  with  the  two  treatises, 
which  form  one  whole  and  were  composed  to  defend  the  truth  of  Christianity  against 
Jews  and  heathen.    The  original  heading  therefore  should  be  restored."    In  reference 
to  the  first  point  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  two  treatises  hav« 
been  genersJly  assigned  to  the  youth  of  Athanasius. 


The  Problem  of  the  Gospels.  Alfred  Kesch  {Theol,  Litcr.-hlatt, 
April  28). — It  may  be  worth  whUe  to  caU  attention  to  a  series  of  works  announced  by 
A.  Resch,  a  weU-known  investigator  in  this  field.  The  complete  list' is  as  foUows:— 
A.  Agrapha,  AiisserTcanonUche  Evangelienfragmente  (already  published).  B.  Auster- 
Jca/nonische  ParaUeltexte  zu  den  Evangelien,  1.  Texthritische  und  quellenkrUische 
Qrwndlegwngen.  2.  Dcm  Kindheitsevangelium  (Matt.  L  2 ;  Luke  L  2).  8.  Dot 
Johanneische  EvangeHum,  4.  Das  Mathdus-  und  MarktMevangelium.  6.  Dm 
Lukasevangelium  mit  der  Apostelgeschichte.  C.  Kanonische  EvangelienparaUen  in 
den  apostolischen  Lehrachriften.  Of  the  second  section  (B)  the  first  part  is  also  pub- 
lished (Texthritische^  Se.),  and  of  this  part,  as  weU  as  of  the  scope  of  the  entire  wodc, 
the  author  gives  a  brief  description.  The  first  part  expounds  the  principles  foUowed  in 
criticism  of  the  text  and  the  sources,  so  preparing  the  way  for  the  parts  to  foUow.  A 
tolerably  fuU  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  this  part  is  then  given.  Passing  this  by,  we 
give  the  author's  account  of  the  general  drift  of  the  whole  work.  Many  readers,  he 
says,  have  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  aU  attempts  at  a  criticism  of  the  sources  of  the 
Gospels,  beUeving  that  such  attempts  must  issue  in  a  depreciation  of  the  Gospel 
history  in  general.  "  And  I  freely  confess  that  where  the  Synoptics  are  regarded  as 
a  mere  duU  remnant  of  the  original  Gospel,  and  where,  moreover,  the  Johamune 
Gospel  is  stripped  of  its  apostoHc  authenticity,  and  of  its  character  as  a  historical 
authority,  such  fear  is  not  unwarranted.  But  whoever,  as  I  have  done  in  my  work, 
The  Formal  Principle  of  Protestantism,  calls  the  fourth  Gospel,  not  merely  for  its 
pure  evangelical  teaching,  but  just  as  much  for  its  unique  historical  value,  in  fact 
with  Luther,  *  the  unique,  tender,  real  Gospel,*  and  whoever  through  his  whole  life 
has  held  fckst  by  this  conviction,  should  be  thoroughly  safe  from  aU  suspicion  of  dis- 
paraging the  Gospel  history,  and  also  serve  as  a  proof  that  criticism  of  the  Gospel* 
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sooroe  and  investi^tion  into  the  common  source  of  the  Gospels  cu^  very  well  con- 
sistent with  a  thoroughly  positive  conception  of  the  Gospel  history.  Amon j  the  most 
positive  and  important  results  of  my  inquiries  I  reckon  the  proof  that,  like  the 
Synoptics,  like  most  of  the  New  Testament  authors,  so  especially  Paul  presupposes 
the  pre-canonical  Gospel  and  draws  from  it.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  in  a  time  when 
Judaism,  as  is  admitted,  was  peculiarly  active  in  the  literary  field,  an  early  literary 
activity  should  be  denied  to  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  even  before  the  ride  of 
the  apostolical  writings  preserved  to  us.  And  it  is  further  certain  that  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  a  pre-canonical  Gospel  cm  the  chief  common  source  of  the  apostolical 
literature  would  involve  a  complete  transformation  of  the  science  of  New  Testament 
introduction,  and  a  final  defeat  of  purely  negative  criticism,  besides  inaugurating  a 
period  of  fertile  positive  reseeirch  in  the  New  Testament  field.**  The  writer  complains 
that  his  chief  proposal  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  critics  of  his  former 
writings.  Dr.  Sanday  being  named  as  an  exception.  Professor  Marshall's  hypothesis 
of  an  original  Aramaic  Gospel  is  akin  to  the  author's,  and  is  mentioned  by  him.  The 
writer  concludes  thus :  **  If  strength  and  health  are  given  me  from  above,  the  parts 
will  follow  one  another  quickly.  I  cherish  the  opinion  that  after  the  completion  of 
the  series,  while  the  problem  of  the  Gospels  will  be  by  no  means  solved,  a  new  and 
much  broader  basis  for  investigation  of  the  Gospels  will  be  given  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  narrow  basis  of  the  canonical  Gospel-texts." 

Thb  Inspiration  Qubstion.  By  Dr.  KOdel,  Tabingen  {Neue  Jahrh.  /, 
deuUche  TheoL,  1898,  No.  2),  Conclusion. — ^The  writer  refers  to  the  impression 
made  by  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  from  which  we  may  jud,'::e  of  the  author  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  books.  Some  **  offensive  **  sections  of  the  Old  Testament  scarcely  qualify 
this  judgment  when  we  take  into  account  difference  of  time  and  manners,  and  the 
law  of  development  in  religion.  Where  is  there  anything  like  the  Bible  in  this 
respect?  "Let  us  remember  that  it  springs  mostly  from  times  on  which  we  look 
down,  from  a  nation  which  the  Old  Testament  itself  calls  the  *  least  of  all  peoples,* 
and  which  was  an  object  of  contempt  to  Greeks  and  Romans  and  many  besides. 
And  these  times  and  this  nation  produced  this  literature  I  Produced  from  its  own 
resources  ?  No ;  let  who  will  believe  it,  we  hold  this  simply  impossible.  Certainly 
the  men  of  this  nation  tell  as  their  own  share  in  the  work ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
presence  of  human  action  excludes  the  Divine  power  and  Spirit  is  more  than  strange. 
And  this  is  true  even  in  regard  to  the  confident  statements  that  many  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  New  Testament  came  from  outside  sources,  e.g.,  the  idea  of  the  second, 
heavenly  Adam  in  Paul,  and  the  Logos-idea  in  John.  Even  if  this  were  correct, 
the  Holy  Spirit  living  in  these  men  has  acknowledged  as  true,  while  transforming 
and  purifying  it,  something  known  to  Jews  and  Hellenes." 

"  A  pure,  holy  spirit  it  is,  a  mind  remote  from  worldly  corruption,  which  rules 
hi  this  book,  at  least,  as  even  foes  confess,  in  by  far  its  greatest  portions.  But  where 
purity  is,  there  is  God.  In  Holy  Writ  a  power  works  on  our  conscience,  our  moral 
and  religious  feeling — no  doubt  differently  in  different  parts — such  as  we  feel  nowhere 
else  or  only  in  men  in  whom  the  Bible  has  become  a  living  power,  e.g,^  a  Luther, 
Paul  Gerhard,  &c.  Is  it  necessary  to  mention  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  wretched  ? 
A  book  which  dispenses  God*s  peace  and  power,  does  Ro  originally,  is  from  God. 
£ven  our  intellect  finds  food  In  the  Bible  such  as  it  finds  in  no  other  book ;  a  new 
world  opens  to  it,  which  approves  itself  more  and  more  as  the  only  real  world ;  no 
hook  in  the  world  gives  to  those  who  live  in  it  such  a  perfect,  clear,  firm,  at  onoo 
sober  and  lofty,  view  of  the  world  and  life,  inspires  such  inner  conviction,  as  the  Bible* 
And,  indeed,  ^e  Bible  as  a  whole.    Even  the  writings  which  take  a  second  place,  0.^., 
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the  Episile  to  the  Hebrews,  each  one  contributes  its  portion  to*  the  rich  banqnei  of 
the  Bible.  The  longer  we  reflect,  the  more  we  beHeve  :  not  merely  truths,  bat  ike 
truth  it  is,  into  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Bible  leads  us  ;  not  life-blessings,  but  life 
itself.  "What  certainly  is  not  true  of  all  Bible  writings  equally  is  yet  true  of  the 
whole ;  what  He  who  is  the  Lord  and  centre  of  the  Bible  said  of  His  own  wordg, 
they  are  spirit  and  life.  And  the  more  earnestly,  even  in  a  scientiflo  way,  we  give 
ourselves  to  Scripture,  the  stronger  the  impression  ^ows.  It  attests  itself  in  our  life 
as  Divine,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  which  we  believe  and  which  we  ought  to  obej. 
When  Strauss  quotes  the  saying  of  Michaelis :  I  have  never  in  my  life  heard  such  a 
testimony  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  natural  to  ask.  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  .  How  can  the  blind 
man  deny  what  he  does  not  see  ?  I  think  on  this  point,  as  indeed  on  almost  all,  the 
advocates  of  the  old  Bible  faith  and  the  deniers  of  inspiration  should  simply  say:  We 
do  not  understand  one  another,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  for  us  to  come  together. 
When  a  positive  theologian,  to  whom  every  one  must  concede  the  greatest  sobriety, 
a  man  like  Beck,  declares  that  for  many  long  years,  about  fifty,  he  has  conscientiouslj 
and  thoughtfully  read,  laid  to  heart,  and  reduced  to  practice  the  whole  Bible,  ddog 
this  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  theologian,  and  in  this  labour  of  a  whole  life  devoted 
to  the  truth  the  proof  accumulates  that  this  book  is  Divine,  ought  not  such  a  sacred 
declaration  of  a  man  of  God  to  receive  at  least  so  much  consideration,  that  opponents 
should  say :  We  do  not  understand  this,  but  we  cannot  oppose  it  ?  '* 

Passing  by  Dr.  EUbers  sketch  of  a  theory  of  inspiration,  let  us  hear  what 
be  says  of  the  unity  of  Scripturje.  Notwithstanding  the  great  diversities,  one  plan 
rules,  one  spirit  breathes  in  the  book.  The  different  words  combine  to  form  one 
harmonious  organism  of  the  Word  of  God.  *'  But  now  this*  organism  on  the  one 
hand  is  not  closed  up,  but  elastic.  The  action  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation  has  not 
ceased ;  we  cannot  say  that  new  words  of  God  in  the  indirect  sense  are  absolutely 
excluded.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  men  really  speak  about  revelation  by  the 
Spirit  of  revelation  and  in  His  strength  there  is  an  (indirect)  word  of  God;  and 
even  prophet-like  utterances  cannot  be  pronounced  impossible.  Here  lies  the  troth 
in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  tradition,  which  only  converts  into  an  institution  bound 
to  a  himian  office  that  which  is  a  concern  of  life,  of  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  new  word  of  God  which  arises  must  prove  itself  such  by 
agreement  with  the  earlier  ones,  especially  those  spoken  or  written  in  the  creative 
periods.  Aroimd  these  are  grouped  the  written  words  of  the  more  or  less  direct 
scholars,  of  prophets  and  Apostles,  and  in  the  witness,  of  these  mescengers  and 
servants  of  Gk)d  lies  the  original  organism  of  revelation  and  God*s  Word,  closed 
and  complete ;  and  to  it  after-times  are  bound  as  the  source  and  measure  of  all 
which  claims  to  be  revealed  truth.  But  again,  this  organism  of  the  original  word 
of  revelation,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  Holy  Writ,  is  not  dosed  after  the  outward,  legal 
manner  of  a  codex.  This  could  only,  in  any  oase,  be  asserted  of  the  Old  Testament 
80  far  as  this,  in  its  present  form,  is  acknowledged  as  Scripture  by  the  New 
Testament ;  and  we  have  stated  that  this  attitude  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old  is  binding  on  us.  Yes ;  but  binding  in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  law,  not  a  law 
of  the  letter.  That  is,  such  views  in  the  New  Testament  certainly  relate  to  the 
whole  as  such,  but  not  to  every  particular  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  in  the  entire 
body,  not  even  what  does  not  essentially  alter  its  character,  could  be  changed. 
Whether,  0.^.,  one  ascribes  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles  or  the  Book  of  Father  (cf. 
Luther*s  opinion)  the  full  dignity  of  an  integral  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Word 
of  God  or  not,  makes  no  change  in  the  estiiiiate  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  for  the  New  Testament  no  oodez-like  completion  can  be  asserted.  The 
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forming  of  what  is  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Canon,  the  combining  these 
writings  into  a  whole,  their  acknowledgment  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  is  based  on  a 
work  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church — a  spirit  certainly  itself  springing  from  the  Bible — a 
work  which  will  never  be  finished.  Genuine  evangelical  Christianity  cannot  allow 
this  work  to  be  shut  up  in  fixed  limits  beforehand  by  conciliar  decrees."  Here  lies 
the  right  of  Biblical  criticism.  Theologians  may  err  in  judgment,  as  Luther  did 
about  James,  yet  the  right  of  criticism  cannot  be  denied. 

The  special  danger  of  the  evangelical  Church  In  our  days  is  the  use  of  a  merely 
subjective  standard  in  judging  of  Scripture.  According  to  this  view,  only  that  is 
Scripture  which  my  experience  veri^es.  Thus  Scripture  would  vary  with  every  one*8 
ignorance  and  knowledge.  **  But  this  subjective  experience  of  the  truth  and  power 
of  Scripture  must  lead  to  submission  to  the  objective  word,  or,  let  us  say,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Scripture  word  as  an  objective  authority.  And  such  acknowledgment  is 
only  possible  when  the  word  of  Scripture  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  confession. 
Then  I  know  what  is  Biblical;  without  this  I  never  get  beyond  mere  guessing, 
feeling,  foncying ;  and  since  every  one  feels  differently,  one  must  either,  as  the  ruling 
theology  of  our  day  does,  accept  the  right  interpretation  of  what  one  has  felt  or 
experienced  from  a  human  authority,  or  one  must  renounce  all  objective  truth. 
And  then  a  Church  is  made  impossible.  But  now  we  have  such  a  confession  in  the 
eon*en9iLS  biblicus,  or  what  we  call  the  *  Word  in  the  Word,'  on  which  Luther  laid 
decisive  emphasis.  It  is  that  living  sum,  or  better,  that  organism  of  revealed  truth, 
which  we  must  perforce  accept,  on  the  ground  of  impartial  inquiry,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets.'* 

"  The  question  for  us  is,  what  is  the  relation  of  this  *  Word  in  the  Word  '  to  the 
idea  of  the  Biblical  Canon  itself?  According  to  Luther,  we  must  ask  whether  a 
writing  treats  of  Christ.  t.e.,  whether  it  treats  of  the  Christ  of  whom  Paul,  Peter, 
John  treat.  Testing  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  this  rule,  we  obtain  an  organism  partly 
of  truths  and  doctrines,  some  more  and  others  less  closely  connected  with  that  *  Word 
in  the  Word,*  partly  an  organism  of  writings,  some  of  which  are  more,  some  less, 
central.**  "  Modem  liberal  theology  **  condenms  any  such  idea,  and  yet  practically  it 
acts  on  it,  for  it  is  convinced  that  the  fundamental  truths  which  it  advocates  are  the 
real  teaching  of  original,  t.«..  New  Testament,  Christianity.  Such  a  distinction  of 
more  or  less  essential  is  formally  or  virtually  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  *^  To  test 
and  arrange  the  Bible  by  the  Bible  is  our  task.  But  it  is  evidently  a  task  for  whose 
solution  no  legal  rules  can  be  given,  but  which  must  be  left  to  free  spiritual  labour. 
Tet  all  labour  must  be  absolutely  excluded  which  does  not  from  the  first  submit  itself 
to  God's  Word." 

Dr.  Kiibel  next  touches  on  the  question  whether  the  Bible  and  God's  Word  are 
identical.  Is  the  Bible  God's  Word,  or  does  it  contaua  God's  Word  ?  He  rejects  the 
former  in  a  hard,  mechanical  sense.  **  For  us,  of  course,  the  Bible  can  only  mean 
its  contents.  In  this  case  the  proposition  '  the  Bible  only  contains  God's  Word ' 
must  be  altogether  rejected  if  it  denotes  a  quantitative  distinction.  With  the  reserve 
that  those  things  do  not  come  into  account  which,  according  to  the  Bible,  must  be 
set  aside  as  unbiblical,  we  say :  The  whole  contents  of  the  Bible — but  in  dififerent 
degrees — are  God's  Word,  or  God's  Word  is  the  Bible  as  a  whole  as  to  its  collective 
import. 

As  to  freedom  from  error,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Scripture  In  any  absolute 
sense.  This  is  "  a  pure  impossibility  even  in  the  case  of  inspired  servants  of  God. 
Even  in  inmiediate  sayings  of  God  in  the  Bible,  such  as  the  Decalogue,  we  have 
dififerent  versions  given  us.    The  central  thought  is  that  Scripture  has  "  the  nature 
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and  aim  of  revelation,  and  it  falfils  this  aim  as  folly  as  man*s  word  can  do  so  by  God's 
power."  "  The  Divine  truth  of  Scripture  is  its  perfect  living  power  to  fulfil  its  end 
as  a  spiritual  record  of  revelation."  "  We  know  that  only  such  weaknesses,  errora, 
contradictions  occur  as  do  not  alter  the  matter  in  hand.  The  classical  example  d 
this  is  the  New  Testament  narratives  of  the  Resurrection,  whose  differences  in  details 
do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  harmony  on  the  whole.  If  we  are  asked,  is  the  possi- 
bility of  fable  and  myth  to  be  conceded  in  Biblical  history  ?  While  not  judging  others, 
we  for  oxur  part  do  not  believe  that  for  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  fables  and  myths  were 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  along  with  purely  fictitious  histories.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  believe  that,  e.^.,  the  real  meaning  of  Num.  zxii.-xsiv.,  Joshua  x^ 
requires  faith  in  an  actual  human  speaking  of  the  ass,  a  real  standing  still  of  the  son. 
We  are  fm-ther  convinced  that,  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  author  of 
Gen.  ii.,  iii.,  everything  need  not  be  understood  in  outward  literalness.  Our  first  dnt? 
is  to  ask :  What  does  Scripture  itself  mean  to  say  and  to  have  believed  ?  And  this  we 
believe,  nothing  else.  As  to  didaxstic  writings,  our  view  is  soon  told.  Beally  ernmeocs 
doctrine  ho  apostle  and  prophet  of  the  Lord  can  teach ;  what  he  teaches  as  doctrine, 
we  must  believe,  else  we  reject  him  as  a  false  apostle.  A  theology  which  does  not 
acknowledge  this  position  is  different  from  ours  ioio  ccelo.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
that  which  the  apostles  do  not  tesuoh  as  doctrine  (e.g.,  in  the  expectation  of  Hmt 
own  witnessing  the  Parousia),  errors,  discrepancies  are  to  be  conceded ;  nay,  even  in 
the  didactic  parts,  differences  of  degree,  incompleteness  of  statement,  and  sodi 
defects  as  do  not  alter  the  substance.  Of  course  no  law  can  be  given  for  all  thk ; 
scope  must  be  left  to  the  Biblical  spirit  in  the  inquirers.  And  yet  there  is  an 
inviolable  word,  and  this  is  the  *  Word  in  the  Word.*  This,  the  living  sum  of  the 
central  truths  of  the  whole  of  Holy  Writ,  represents  the  truth,  and  is  the  dmple 
object  of  our  faith,  is  our  authority,  even  if  we  have  not  *  experienced '  it  all ;  we 
know  that  we  shall  *  experience '  it  more  and  more.  G*d  preserve  us  from  tiie 
arrogance  of  making  our  experience  the  measure  of  God*s  truth  I    We  demand  that 

everything  be  tried  by  this  Word  in  the  Word We  are  convinced  that, 

where  the  men  of  the  Bible  really  teach  God*s  Word,  there  is  no  error  that  hints 
this  body  of  faith.  And  where — to  speak  with  Luther — ^we  do  not  at  once  understand 
the  matter,  we  bare  the  head  and  wait  and  know  that  we  shall  grow  in  mlde^ 
standing." 

'*  But  this  leads  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  entire  Bible  Word  as  &e 
truth.  The  Word  in  the  Word  is  nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  all 
Scripture  in  its  highest  form.  Li  the  whole  of  Scripture  is  the  truth,  but  not  every, 
where  in  the  same  force ;  one  section  brings  us  right  into  the  Holiest  of  all,  another 
into  the  Holy  Place,  a  third  into  the  Court ;  a  very  raxe  section  perhaps  into  tiie 
borderland  between  the  Court  and  the  world.  But  even  in  the  Book  of  Esther  there 
is  something  of  the  Jehovah-Spirit,  separating  this  literature  from  all  else.  But  we 
have  to  do  with  the  whole.  God  has  not  given  us  merely  Moses,  but  also  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  not  merely  Synoptists,  but  also  Paul  and  John.  Is  it  not 
perverse  to  wish  to  get  \he  truth  from  one  of  these  writings,  eg,,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  only  from  the  Synoptists  ?  Is  not  precisely  the  unity  in  diversity,  the  diversity 
in  unity  God*s  seal  on  this  book  ?  In  the  New  as  in  the  Old  Testament  God  has 
spoken  in  divers  portions  and  manners.  Are  we,  then,  to  have  no  eye  for  the  organic 
development  in  succession,  especially  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  for 
the  organic  connection  in  the  witnesses  of  the  same  period,  e.g.,  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  Are  we  to  treat  works,  written  from  the  life  for  the  life,  merely  as 
literary  monuments  of  certain  individual  and  religious  tendencies  ?     Aro  we  to  sit  in 
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judgment  oA  the  manifold  wisdod  of  God,  and  either  to  mechanize  the  Spirit  of 
God  with  the  old  orthodox  view  of  inspiration,  or  with  the  modem  denial  of  inspira- 
tion to  resolve  it  into  the  subjective  fiction  of  a  religious  mind  ?  Wei  do  not  under- 
stand our  emphasizing  *  the  Word  in  the  Word  *  to  mean  a  fixed  codex  of  dogmas, 
but  an  organism  of  truth,  which  is  both  in  one — cleajr,  tangible  doctrine  and  fresh, 
pulsating  life.  And  this  character  the  whole  of  Scripture  bears,  which  shows  that 
it  is  God's  Word." 

Thb  Pboblehs  of  Old  Testament  Biblical  Theology.  By  Dr.  Bernhard  • 
Stadb,  Giessen  (ZeiUchr.  fur  TheoL  u,  Kirchcy  1893,  No.  1). — ^The  first  to  treat 
Biblical  Theology  as  a  distinct  subject  from  Dogmatics  was  J.  P.  Gabler  a  century  ago. 
According  to  him,  its  province  is  to  expound  the  thoughts  of  the  Bible,  both  their 
resemblances  and  differences,  in  their  order  of  development.  But  it  was  a  long  time 
before  this  idea  was  carried  out.  The  influence  of  the  old  rigid  orthodoxy,  which 
regarded  Scripture  chiefly  as  a  magazine  of  proof- texts,  lingered  long,  preventing  the 
growth  of  the  historical  spirit.  Even  works  of  Biblical  theology  arranged  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  under  the  old  dogmatic  headings.  They  were  distinguished 
from  the  older  theological  works  by  the  greater  simplicity  ot  style  and  the  claim 
that  they  gave  the  oldest  and  most  original  form  of  the  doctrine.  A  chief  fault  of 
the  old  mode  of  treatment  was  its  want  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  Scripture ; 
very  often  the  New  Testament  was  read  into  the  Old,  the  dififerenoes  between  the  two 
being  obliterated  or  ignored.  This  '*  vulgar  Protestant  **  method  is  contrasted  by 
Stade  with  Luther's  principle,  which  has  never  received  full  justice.  According 
to  it,  "  everything  in  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  judged  by  God's  revelation  in  Christ  as 
the  centre,  and  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  God's  revelation  to  mankind.  It  was 
possible  to  find  progress  and  development  in  the  revelation  before  Christ,  diversities 
in  the  Apostolic  teaching  as  the  reflection  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  repro- 
duction of  the  impression  of  His  person,  and  so  to  acknowledge  and  explain 
discrepancies  in  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  Luther  had  a  vivid  sense  of  such 
discrepancies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  Divine 
revelation  secures  both  its  use  in  Church  services  and  Church  instruction,  and  also 
its  importance  for  theology.  The  Beformation  conception  of  Christianity  had  to 
establish  its  truth  by  means  of  the  Bible.  But  these  ideas  never  entered  the  general 
mind;  nay,  they  have  stiU  a  strange  sound  for  many  evangelical  Christians." 

Dr.  Stade  traces  the  eflect  of  the  old  method  still  in  two  directions.  First, 
treating  the  contents  of  Biblical  theology  from  the  standpoint  of  "  doctrine."  "  In 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  considerations  of  a  general  kind  should  have 
prevented  this ;  for  example,  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  the  religious 
development  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  In  such  a  case,  doctrine  counts  for 
little  among  the  forces  of  history ;  personalties  are  almost  all-important ;  doctrine 
is  only  important  as  it  is  translated  into  personal  influence.  And  how  much 
greater  is  the  share  taken  in  the  religious  life  of  individuals  by  customs,  usages, 
tendencies,  than  by  doctrine.  They  possess  the  latter  generally  only  in  the  former. 
The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  work  of  God  and  the  prophets, 
faith,  the  morals  and  religious  institutions  of  a  nation,  to  which  in  the  first  place 
only  the  national  tradition  in  harmony  with  God's  wUl,  and  God's  voice  heard  in 
^e  oracles  of  priests,  seers,  and  prophets,  are  authorities,  whereas  Holy  Scripture 
is  only  formed  during  the  course  of  its  history,  and  a  body  of  doctrine  only  towards 
the  end.  It  is  primA  facie  highly  improbable  that  such  a  varied  life,  which  is 
pervaded  by  a  thoroughly  active  and  complex  process  of  transformation,  can  be 
exhaustively  treated  under  the  narrow  view-point  of  doctrine;  it  is  rather  to  be 
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feared  tbat  on  sncli  a  basis  much  will  be  passed  by  and  mncb  estimated  tnmigly. 
It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  vulgar  Protestant  error  to  unite  primarily  the  idea  of 
doctrine  with  that  of  religion,  the  effect  of  the  previous  development  of  our  Ghordi 
and  theology." 

Dr.  8tade  refers  to  two  eminent  writers  as  examples  of  the  influence  of  tins 
tendency,  De  Wette  and  De  Lagarde.  The  former  was  a  leader  in  the  path  of 
Biblical  criticism.  Yet  the  title  which  he  gives  to  his  Biblical  Theology,  ^'  Biblical 
•Dogmatics  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  Critical  Statement  of  the  Keligioos 
Teaching  of  Hebraism,  Judaism,  and  Primitive  Christianity,**  shows  that  he  summed 
up  everything  tmder  the  head  of  doctrine.  De  Lagarde  also,  while  declaring  the 
writing  of  a  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  impossible  until  the  text 
had  been  certainly  settled,  still  holds  that  the  task  of  such  a  theology  is  to  ascertain 
the  doctrinal  purport  of  Scripture.  *'One  cannot  avoid  the  feelmg  that  Lcgarde 
assumes  that  the  Canon  in  the  Pentateuch  has  to  Judusm  the  character  of  a  codex 
of  synagogal  doctrine,  as  the  Bible  is  to  the  evangelical  Church  according  to  the 
vulgar  Protestant  view." 

Secondly,  the  evil  effect  is  seen  still  more  in  the  habit  of  referring  only  to  fhe 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Palestinian  form  for  the  materiab  of  the 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  entire  disregard  of  the  apocryphal 
and  apocalyptic  Jewish  literature.  Even  if  the  latter  has  no  dogmatic  value,  it  has 
great  historical  value.  A  historical  science  is  bound  to  take  into  account  all  aTsil- 
able  sources  of  information.  On  this  subject  dogmatic  and  historical  principles  have 
been  mixed,  instead  of  being  kept  apart.  *'  Scientific  interest  in  the  Old  Testament 
depends  on  the  fact  that  Christianity  claims  the  Old  Testament  as  a  special 
preparation  for  Christ."  After  a  description  of  the  preparation  in  the  heathen  world 
for  Christ,  the  writer  proceeds,  **  How  insignificant  is  all  this  in  comparison  with  the 
historical  dependence  of  Christianity  on  pre-Christian  Judaism  1  The  religious  and 
ethical  purport  of  the  New  Testament  has  everywhere  the  corresponding  Jewhb 
thoughts  for  its  postulate,  and  can  only  be  properly  understood  from  them.  Christ's 
appearance  has  for  its  postulate  the  Messianic  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church.  He  claims 
to  be  the  goal  and  fulfilment  of  its  history.  His  preaching  everywhere  joins  on  to  the 
religious  and  ethical  ideals  of  Judaism,  in  particular  to  faith  in  the  one  God,  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who  has  revealed  Himself  in  Israers  history,  and  His 
will  in  a  law.  His  preaching  deepened  and  transformed  the  religious  and  ethical 
ideals  of  Judaism,  in  a  sense  reversed  them,  and  so  filled  the  world  of  religious  and 
ethical  thought  with  new  contents,  but  did  not  really  create  a  new  world.  The 
reproach  of  Jewish  controversialists  that  Jesus  taught  nothing  new  contains,  if  one 
forgets  that  the  statement  overlooks  the  main  point,  a  grain  of  truth.  Certainly  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moxmt  contains  the  well-known  antithesis, '  It  was  said  to  the  fathers, 
but  I  say  to  you.'  And  by  this  antithesis  the  preaching,  like  the  person,  of  Jesos 
transcends  the  limits  of  the  old  covenant ;  for  the  Bedeemer  thereby  claims  for  Him- 
self on  authority  which  con  be  ascribed  to  no  one  within  the  old  covenant.  But  tnea 
in  the  requirements  here  referred  to  the  question  is  not  one  of  new,  specifically 
Christian  commands,  but  of  the  elevating  of  Jewish  into  Christian  requirement 
Even  in  the  conception  of  the  supreme  good,  in  which  the  contrast  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity  comes  most  strongly  to  light,  since  in  the  idea  of  God*s  kingdom  this 
has  assmned  the  form  of  a  purely  spiritual  and  ethical  good,  whereas  Judaism  always 
thought  of  the  natural  blessings  and  gifts  of  God*s  kingdom,  this  modo  of  view  may 
be  appUed.  The  entirely  new  part  of  Christianity  is  the  character  of  Jesus  as  the 
perfect  revelatl  >n  of  the  Father  and  the  permanent  Mediator,  new  the  Vd»  with  Ck)d 
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which  JesoA  lived  before  His  Churoh,  new  the  value  of  service  to  the  brethren,  in 
whieh  He  gave  up  TTib  life.  The  import  of  the  thought  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  by 
DO  means  exhausted  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  found  in  pre-Christian 
Judaism.  Since,  however,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  thought  of  Jesus  that  He  knows 
Himself  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  and  since  He  gives  up  His  life  in  fulfilment  of 
His  Messiamo  calling,  the  Messianic  hope  of  Judaism  forms  the  bridge  here,  as  the 
Jewish  faith  in  God*s  kingdom  does  to  His  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 
"  Also  the  reflection  of  the  person  and  preaching  of  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  preaching, 
tiie  world  of  thought  of  the  New  Testament  authors,  has  throughout  the  religious  and 
ethical  ideas  of  contemporary  Judaism  for  its  postulate.  It  presents  a  projection  of 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  beyond  Jewish  thought,  and  is  an  attempt  from  the  standpoint 
of  Jewish  faith,  and  with  the  resources  of  Jewish  theology,  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  as  we  see  very  plainly  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Behind  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Testament  the  intelligent  reader 
sees  everywhere  the  world  of  thought  of  contemporary  Judaism.  To  his  gaze  it 
everywhere  gUmmers  through,  as  in  a  palimpsest  the  vanished  original  writing 
between  the  later  lines  to  the  eye  of  the  student." 

Now,  the  religious  faith  of  Judaism  was  a  hiatorical  growth,  beginning  with 
Moses  and  continued  in  the  prophets.     It  is  embodied  in  writings,  in  which  we  can 
trace  its  different  phases  and  stages.    **  To  describe  it  in  its  genesis  and  progress,  to 
follow  it  up  to  the  form  which  it  had  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  is  the 
task  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  system  of  theological 
sciences.     It  presents  the  specific  previous  history  of  Christianity  under  the  old 
covenant.     It  has  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament  as  an  institution,  not  as  a  canon.    In 
this  way  we  see  how  faulty  the  limitation  of  the  sources  to  the  Palestinian  canon.** 
On  this  basis  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  fully  explained.    Many 
new  ideas  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  periods,  and  these  influenced  the  Judaism 
of  Christ's  days.    The  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  Son  of  Man,  Paradise, 
hell,  the  resurrection,  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  of  pre-ezistence,  the  doctrine  of  angels 
in  Jude*s  epistle,  show  this.    A  still  greater  difference  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  seen  in  the  different  emphasis  given  to  the  future  life.    This  doctrine  is 
prominent  in  the  New  Testament.     In  Christ's  time  there  is  the  general  expectation 
of  a  crisis,  which  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.    *'  The  piety  of  ancient  Israel 
is  earthly,  and  even  in  Judaism  this  phase  is  preponderant.**    In  post-Exilic  books 
there  is  the  beginning  of  a  change,  as  we  see  in  the  Psalms.    '*  But  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament  age  is  only  quite  intelligible  when  we  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
Daniel  and  the  New  Testament  by  the  aid  of  the  Jewish  apocalypses.**    Besides, 
Christ  stood  in  conscious  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  religion  of  His  day.    **His 
general  attitude  to  the  law.  His  view  of  the  Sabbath,  His  rejection  of  the  ritual  pre- 
scriptions of  the  scribes.  His  criticism  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  purity,  must  have 
besn  just  as  offensive  to  the  pious  Jew  as  His  views  of  righteousness  and  sin,  and 
His  intercourse  with  sinners.**    The  Pharisaic  phase  of  Judaism,  the  fence  about  the 
law  set  up  by  the  scribes,  cannot.be  explained  from  the  Old  Testament.    It  is,  there- 
fore, a  necessity  that  everything  must  be  used  which  will  cast  light  on  pre-Christian 
Judaism — tiie  apocrypha,  pseudepigraphic  writings,  Josephus  and  Philo,  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash.     The  failure  of  Old  Testament  theologians  to  do  this  has  led  to  the  new 
study  of  Hitiory  of  New  Teniament  Timea^  followed  by  New  Testament  theo-^ 
k)giaii8,  of  which  Schtlrer's  great  work  is  an  example. 

*«  Accordingly  the  task  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  wider 
than  the  mere  treatment  of  the  religious  and  ethical  contents  of  the  books  of  th» 
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Old  Testament.  It  has  to  do  this  indeed,  but  it  has  to  do  much  more.  It  has  to 
treat  of  the  specific  preparation  of  Christian  ideas  under  the  old  covenant  in  their 
entire  extent.  It  has  to  describe  how  Judaism  was  formed  out  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  and  the  peculiar  history  of 
this  people,  and  to  trace  its  history  up  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  Nay,  if  the 
exposition  is  to  be  complete,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in  brief  outlines  must  be 
included.  In  this  all  questions  find  their  answer.  'Whoever  would  describe  the 
religious  life  of  Judaism  in  New  Testament  days  in  an  exhaustive  way  must 
necessaerily  include  Hxq  preaching  of  Jesus,  •as  he  who  would  clearly  outline  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  necessarily  has  Judaism  as  his  background.  To  geological  stady 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  is  just  as  much  the  topstone  of  Old  Testament  development 
as  it  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  of  tiie 
history  of  the  Church  and  theology." 

Two  things  have  to  be  established,  both  tho  connection  of  the  two  covenuits 
and  their  difference.  The  first  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  revelation  of  God  seen  in 
Christ  exists  in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  second  in  the  uniqueness  of  Chiisi'B 
revelation.  Ancient  Gnosticism  erred  in  denying  the  first,  and  yet  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  second.  Both  principles  ore  necessary  even  in  a  practical  use  of  the 
Old  Testament.  *'  The  law  of  teaching  and  life  for  the  Christian  Church  in  the  foil 
sense  of  the  word  is  only  the  revelation  of  the  Father  given  in  Christ.  Yet  no 
intelligent  person  will  neglect  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  instructing  the 
Church,  a  practice  coming  down  from  early  days.  Its  variety  of  contents,  the  force 
and  vividness  of  its  language,  fit  it  for  this.  But  this  rests  on  the  condition  that  its 
religious  and  moral  teaching  be  raised  to  the  New  Testament  stage.  In  particnlar 
cases  the  Christian  interpretation,  not  the  historical  understanding  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  subject  of  instruction.  It  mi^ht  seem  as  if  the  results  of  theo- 
logical inquiry  were  of  no  importance  for  the  practical  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
But  just  l^e  contrary  is  the  case.  For  one  can  only  raise  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
stage  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  so  use  it  in  instruction  to  the  Church  without 
harm  to  its  religious  and  moral  ideals,  when  one  is  conscious  of  the  gulf  to  be 
bridged  over  and  is  able  rightly  to  estimate  the  interval.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  it  is  one  of  the  best  instra- 
ments  of  the  Christian  theologian.  Erroneously  understood,  it  only  leads  him  astray, 
and  awakens  the  notion  that  the  Old  Testament  is  needless  for  the  the -^logical  under- 
standing of  Christianity.  But,  rightly  defined,  the  impression  it  gives  to  one  who 
under  its  guidance  studies  the  preparations  of  Christianity  is  best  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Peter, '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
And  we  know  and  are  sure,  that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.' " 


8t.  Ctpbiak.  EuotNB  DB  Fatb  (Ewue  de  TMologie  eb  de  PAtZoMp^).— Cyprian, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  is  one  of  those  historical  personages  who  are  weU  worthy  of 
impartial  study.  He  has  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  Church,  and 
great  controversies  are  associated  with  his  name.  We  propose  in  this  paper  to 
point  out  the  influences  which  went  to  form  him  and  which  to  a  large  extent  explain 
both  the  man  and  his  work.  There  are  first  of  all  the  influences  under  which  he 
came  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  then  those  which  ac^xl  upon  him 
after  he  entered  the  Church* 
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From  the  death  of  Marcus  Anrelius  in  a.d.  180  down  to  the  accession  of  tho 
niyrian  princes  in  a.d.  268,  the  Eoman  world  presents  a  most  strange  and  con- 
tradictory spectacle.  Daring  all  this  time  there  was  only  one  emperor  of  undoubted 
ability,  Septimius  Severus,  who  was  able  to  retain  power  and  to  reign  long  enough 
to  consolidate  the  empire :  the  others  were  either  imbeciles,  or  debauchees,  or 
madmen.  And  yet  during  all  this  time  the  empire  was  able  to  keep  in  check,  and 
even  sometimes  to  repel,  the  barbarian  hordes  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  the' 
Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  truth  is  that  the  empire  held  its  own  in  spite  of 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  emperors,  because  of  those  of  its  institutions  which  date 
back  to  the  times  of  the  Bepublic.  These  were  the  provincial  administration,  the 
municipal  system,  and  the  army.  These  creations  of  Boman  genius  were  sufl&ciently 
supple  to  undergo  ceaseless  modification  without  losing  their  true  character,  and 
they  gave  consistency  and  solidity  to  the  empire.  "Whatever  might  be  the  character 
of  the  ruling  emperor,  it  was  not  within  his  power  to  break  the  bonds  which  kept 
together  the  whole  Boman  world.  Military  revolutions  might  disturb  the  surface  of 
society,  but  they  failed  to  dislocate  the  apparatus  that  secured  order  and  stability. 

Imagine  now  an  African  living  in  the  midst  of  an  organized  society  such  as 
this.  Is  it  not  likely  that  he  would  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  idea  of  order  and 
discipline  ?  In  the  little  town  where  he  lives,  he  sees  municipal  magistrates  after 
the  pattern  of  those  of  the  Imperial  City.  He  has  before  his  eyes  a  living  copy,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  the  political  institutions  of  Borne :  it  suggests  to  him  constantly 
the  thoughts  of  order,  rule,  and  administration.  These  are  the  impressions  which 
he  receives  from  his  infancy:  they  unconsciously  mould  and  form  his  mind.  If 
he  leaves  his  native  town  and  travels  in  the  province  he  sees  everywhere  the  Boman 
administration.  In  the  legions  the  very  spirit  of  Bome  is  incarnate.  They  every- 
where suggest  the  idea  of  the  superiority  and  strength  of  well-organized  bodies. 
We  see  from  allusions  to  the  army  in  the  letters  and  treatises  of  Cyprian  how  deep 
was  the  impression  it  made  upon  him.  In  his  eyes  nothing  is  comparable  to  military 
discipline.  We  see  that  it  inspired  in  him  the  greatest  respect,  and  that  the  army 
realized  in  a  large  measure  his  social  idecd.  He  wished,  for  example,  that  the  con- 
fessors should  be  trained  and  made  use  of  as  a  kind  of  holy  militia.  At  times  he 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  secret  desire  to  see  a  military  order  and  discipline  prevail 
in  the  Church.  These  touches  betray  the  origin  of  that  craving  for  exact  order 
and  severe  organization  which  distinguish  him  in  such  a  marked  degree.  Cyprian 
is  a  thorough  Boman :  he  has  the  qualities  and  defects  of  a  Boman  citizen.  If  he 
had  not  been  converted  he  would  have  made,  not  only  a  good  advocate,  but  an 
excellent  proconsul. 

Another  influence  of  his  time  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  In  the  third  century 
there  was  an  undoubted  awakening  of  the  religious  conscience.  Ancient  religions 
regained  a  measure  of  power ;  new  cravings  sprang  up  in  the  souls  of  men.  There 
was  longing  after  holiness,  expiation,  certainty  in  matters  of  religion,  and  eternal 
life:  and  these  aspirations  were  so  strong  and  imperative  that  they  drove  those 
who  felt  them  to  try  all  known  religions,  to  give  themselves  up  to  all  forms  of 
superstition,  and  even  to  combine  all  together  in  one.  Apuleius,  the  most  religious 
man  of  his  time,  was  a  worshipper  of  all  the  deities  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
These  cravings  Cyprian  also  experienced.  "  I  was  still  lying,"  he  says,  "  in  darkness 
and  gloomy  night,  wavering  hither  and  thither,  tossed  about  on  the  foam  of  this 
boastful  age,  and  uncertain  of  my  wandering  steps,  knowing  nothing  of  my  real 
life,  and  remote  from  truth  and  light."  The  Epistle  to  Donatus,  which  Cyprian 
wrote  shortly  after  his  conversion,  depicts  a  state  of  mind  which  was  common  to 
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Viim  and  to  mtiliitndes  of  pagans  in  his  time.  He  fonnd  in  Christianity  the  special 
satisfactions  which  his  heart  sought  after,  and  consequently  he  was  always  dii^)osed 
to  conceive  of  Christianity  after  a  somewhat  narrow  manner.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  there  might  be  other  cravings  than  those  which  he  himself  had  felt,  which 
Christianity  could  equally  satisfy.  He  was  not  only  a  Boman,  but  a  mystie  of 
the  third  c<»tury,  and  the  ideas  of  expiation,  of  holiness,  and  of  the  efficacy  of 
good  works  which  belonged  to  the  neo-paganism  of  his  time,  affected  his  views 
of  Christian  truth. 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  is  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  A  twofold  evolution 
was  then  being  accomplished — ^the  one  in  theology  and  the  other  in  ecclesiastical 
organization.  We  may  indeed  say  that  Christianity  was  scarcely  constituted,  and 
had  not  come  to  its  final  shape  until  towards  the  end  of  the  third  centuiy.  The 
distinction  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  the  Churches  of  the  West  began 
to  appear.  With  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  on  the  <Hie  hand^  and  TertolHan 
and  Cyprian  on  the  other,  two  distinct  forms  of  Christianity  came  to  light.  That 
of  the  East  was  more  theological  and  philosophical ;  that  of  the  West  was  essentidly 
practical  and  militant.  The  one  created  Christian  dogmas  ;  while  the  other 
organized  the  Church,  and  gave  it  a  framework  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  Boman 
empire. 

Among  the  influences  which  powerfully  affected  the  Church  in  Cyprian's  time 
must  be  reckoned  ihe  per$ecuHon9  to  w:hich  Christians  were  subjected.  These 
stimulated  devotion  and  aroused  an  enthusiasm,  which  was  not  without  its  dangers; 
they  created  a  deep  abyss  between  the  Church  and  the  world ;  and  they  developed  a 
vivid  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  close  at  hand.  Deep  traces  of  all  these 
effects  of  persecution  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian. 

Another  factor  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  oenttiry,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
third,  was  heresy.  Gnosticism  had  run  its  course,  and  the  form  of  heresy  with 
which  Cyprian  was  brought  in  contact  was  Montanism  —  an  energetic  reaction 
against  the  increasing  worldliness  of  the  Church  and  of  its  leaders.  Hiis  movement 
left  in  the  Church  a  leaven  of  austerity  which  was  never  henceforth  lost.  It  began 
with  reform  of  discipline ;  but  in  its  later  stages  it  intermeddled  with  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  roused  an  opposition  which  finally  excluded  it  from  the  Chordi. 
The  Puritans  became  schismatics.  We  must  understand  this  movement  if  we  would 
understand  the  attitude  of  Cyprian  in  A.D.  251.  It  is  this  which  explains  his 
vacillation  in  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  which  the  Church  and  Christianity  passed 
through  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century;  and  it  is  this  also  which  explains  the 
final  position  which  he  took  up.  This  movement,  in  a  word,  is  the  principal 
iactqr  in  the  elaboration  of  the  principles  with  which  his  name  is  connected. 

Cyprian  was  not  only  a  man  of  remarkable  personality,  he  was  also  the 
promoter  of  an  ecclesiastical  system,  which  was  to  minister  successively  to  the 
greatness  and  to  the  decadence  of  Christianity — to  its  preservation  and  to  its 
abasement.  He  has,  therefore,  a  twofold  claim  to  our  most  serious  and  impartial 
consideration. 

The  Miraculous  Bibth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Alots  Berthoud  (Le  Ohr^Hen 
EvangSliqtce), — The  dogma  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  present  day  in  Switzerland  as  in 
Germany.  Hitherto,  the  whole  of  Christendom,  with  the  excep^ons  of  opponents 
of  the  supernatural,  has  been  unanimous  in  holding   it;   but  il  is  now  being 
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qnesHoned  or  assailed  by  a  theology  which  oalla  itself  liberal  and  wishes  ix)  remain 
believing.  But  it  is  a  question  concerning  which  there  is  great  variety  of  opinion 
even  among  the  adherents  of  "  the  new  school."  Some  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
distinoidve  and  inalienable  marks  of  evangelical  Christianity  ;  others,  who  have 
already  rejected  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  give  it  up  boldly.  A  third  section 
declare  that  it  is  a  question  of  secondary  importance,  but  that  they  still  hold  the 
orthodox  view.  They  seem  to  have  an  involimtary  fear  of  crossing  the  Bubicon. 
We  think  such  fear  is  well-foimded,  and  that  Christians  who  do  not  wish  **  to  bum 
their  boats"  have  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  maintaining  energetically  this 
article  of  the  Creed  of  the  universal  Church. 

Oar  course  of  argument  in  support  of  the  dogma  starts  from  the  absolute 
holiness  of  the  Saviour  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  Gospels.  We  cannot  read  those 
records  without  being  impressed  by  His  Divine  greatness — ^His  supreme  moral 
beauty.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  we  have  only  in  them  a  broken  narrative  of 
two  or  three  years  of  His  public  life,  and  that  all  the  materials  needed  for  forming 
such  a  judgment  are  not  before  us.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  full 
acquaintance  with  a  man's  whole  career  in  order  that  we  may  decide  upon  his 
character:  a  single  day  passed  in  his  company  reveals  faor  more  than  a  detailed 
history  of  all  his  sayings  and  doings.  And  that  which  we  know  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  amply  sufficient  for  establishing  a  most  firm  conviction  of  His  absolute 
holiness.  Such  a  Man  as  He,  with  His  profound  acquaintance  with  the  himian 
heart,  with  Els  ability  to  detect  evil  even  in  its  subtlest  forms,  could  have  cherished 
no  illusions  concerning  Himself.  If  He  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  He  would  have 
surpassed  all  others  in  the  intensity  of  His  remorse :  words  of  humiliation  deeper 
than  those  of  St.  Paul  would  have  fallen  from  His  lips,  for  the  nearer  perfection 
any  one  comes,  the  more  sternly  does  he  judge  his  faults  and  defects. 

But  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  we  have  a  totally  different  kind  of  experience 
finun  that  oommon  to  all  other  nien.  Evil  casts  no  shadow  upon  His  Spirit ;  nothing 
disturbs  the  sweet  and  profound  serenity  of  BLis  relations  with  BQs  Father.  His 
immaculate  holiness  is  as  evident,  as  incontestable,  as  His  true  humanity.  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  appearance  of  such  a  unique  Man,  who  stands  alone  in  His 
victory  over  the  power  of  sin  ?  Bitschl*s  only  reply  is,  '*  that  it  is  a  mystery  which 
it  is  superfluous  to  attempt  to  elucidate  or  explain  by  formulas."  But  the  Bible 
gives  a  solution  of  the  question,  and  it  is  unphilosophical  in  the  highest  degree  to 
reject  that  solution  and  to  take  refuge  in  mystery. 

Eeim,  in  his  History  of  Jesus,  felt  obliged,  in  spite  of  his  sdentiflo  premises,  to 
admit  a  Divine  intervention  by  which  the  infant  Saviour  was  made  perfectly  holy 
from  His  birth.  And  M.  Lobstein,  in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the  question,  follows 
in  his  wake.  '*  The  appearance,"  he  says,  '*  of  one  who  initiated  and  dispensed  the 
Divine  life  implies  and  presupposes  of  necessity  a  special  manifestation  of  God,  ejid  a 
creative  and  sanctifying  intervention  of  His  Spirit."  In  other  words,  Jesus  was  like 
us  in  all  things,"  sin  included,  but  at  some  period  in  His  existence  He  came  xmder  this 
miraculons  influence  by  which  He  was  made  holy.  At  what  period  in  His  life  can 
this  have  oocuired  ?  There  are  only  two  alternatives :  it  was  either  before  or  after 
He  reached  self  •consciousness. 

The  former  of  these  alternatives  seems  to  us  to  be  morally  impossible  lor  more 
reasons  than  one.  The  whole  of  Christianity  rests  on  the  principle  that  sin  causes 
separation  between  us  and  God,  and  that  man  cannot  re-enter  into  grace  except 
tbrou^  a  mediator  and  by  means  of  a  work  of  redemption.  If  He  were,  like  us,  ono 
€la  fallen  and  condemned  race,  He  would  Himself  be  in  need  of  a  Saviour;  for  He 
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also  would  be,  to  use  Si.  Paul's  ezpreeslon,  "  by  naiuro  a  ohjld  of  wrath,  ev«n  es 
others."  If,  then,  in  spite  of  *'  the  law  of  sin  which  was  in  His  members,*'  He  oould 
receive  the  Spirit  of  adoption  and  become  a  Son  of  God,  it  would  appear  that  the 
state  of  sin  was  not  by  any  means  as  grave  and  tragic  as  had  been  imagined,  since  it 
did  not  of  necessity  involve  a  rupture  of  relations  with  God.  And  then,  too,  what 
the  heavenly  Father  has  done  for  the  *'  natural  man'*  in  the  case  of  the  Son  of 
David,  He  could  do  for  others:  for  He  has  the  same  love  for  all  sinners.  The 
redemption  accomplished  on  the  cross  is,  therefore,  an  unnecessary  use  of  extraordi- 
nary means  to  achieve  a  result  which  could  be  attained  in  a  much  shorter  way.  The 
direct  action  of  the  Spirit  upon  each  new-bom  child  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
cleanse  all  sinners  from  inclination  towards  evil  and  to  transform  them  into  children 
of  God.  If  this  means  had  been  a  good  one,  that  is,  if  it  had  been  in  conformity  with 
tiie  moral  perfection  of  God,  He  would  have  made  use  of  it,  not  once,  but  in  every 
case ;  and  if  He  has  abstained  from  using  it  in  our  case— if  He  has  deemed  it 
unworthy  of  Himself  to  employ.it — we  may  surely  conclude  that  it  was  not  made  use 
of  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If,  again,  the  infant  Jesus  passed  miconsciously  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state 
of  spotless  purity  because  of  the  intervention  of  the  Divine  onmipotence,  it  follows 
that  He  was  cured  of  the  leprosy  of  sin  without  knowing  it,  and  without  so  much  as 
ever  desiring  it.  He  became  holy  by  an  artificial  process,  \i^iich  separates  Him  from 
aU  other  members  of  the  race.  But  any  such  magical  transformation  in  which  the 
person  concerned  was  utterly  passive  would  have  no  moral  value,  and  would  be 
contrary  t©  what  we  know  of  the  Divine  modes  of  procedure.  To  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  infant  Jesus  was  sanctified  at  His  birth  by  a  miracle  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
hypothesis  incompatible  with  the  Gospel. 

But  let  us  examine  the  other  eJtemative — ^that  the  change  was  wrought  after 
Jesus  had  reached  self-consciousness.  Up  to  this  time  there  is  nothing  to  distiiigmsb 
Him  from  other  children  of  the  same  age ;  there  is  in  Him  the  same  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  as  in  others,  and  of  this  fact  He  must  become  aware  as  He  comes  to  know 
Himself  fully.  With  Him,  as  with  every  child  of  pious  upbringing,  the  awakening  of 
the  moral  consciousness  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  sinfulness*  The  more  His 
religious  faith  seeks  God  fervently,  the  more  is  He  possessed  by  a  sense  of  misery 
because  of  unworthiness.  He  must  have  known  the  bitterness  of  inward  conflicts, 
the  anguish  of  repentance,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  death  to  self  and  conversion  to 
God.  And  when  in  reply  to  earnest  prayers  He  receives  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  work  of 
sanctification  which  is  begun  in  Him  has  its  course  to  run.  For  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  a  moral  work,  it  caimot  be  consummated  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

But  how,  according  to  this  theory,  does  Christ  differ  from  others  who  have  been 
sanctified?  He  may  surpass  others,  but  He  cannot  be  regarded  as  unique— as  the 
dispenser  of  grace,  the  fountain  of  pardon  and  of  life.  According  to  this  theory,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  He  dared  to  speak  of  Himself  as  He  did.  Why  did  He 
proclaim  His  perfect  holiness  with  such  assurance  ?  Why  did  He  draw  so  deep  a 
line  of  distinction  between  Himself  and  others,  and  say,  ^*  Ye,  who  are  evil  •  ...  ye 
are  from  below,  I  am  from  above  "  ?  Why  did  He  make  no  allusion  to  having  had  a 
past  experience  like  ours  ?  and  why  did  He  allow  His  disciples  to  believe  that  sin 
had  never  touched  His  soul  ?  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  this  hypothesis— 
to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  cm  ordinary  member  of  our  race  who  passed  through 
a  sanctifying  change  at  some  period  earlier  or  later  in  His  career. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  He  cannot  have  come  into  the  world  in  the  same  manner 
as  othw  men.    While  oonneoted  with  humanity  by  ties  of  blood,  He  has  been,  like 
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tbe  first  Adam,  the  immediate  object  of  God's  creative  power.  8nch  is  the  necessary 
postulate  of  the  Christian  conscience.  Even  if  revelation  had  been  silent,  this 
postulate  would  none  the  less  have  remained— though  in  a  state  of  unverifiable 
hypothesis,  since  it  concerned  an  act  of  creation  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
region  of  our  experience  as  the  creation  of  the  first  man.  If,  however,  it  were 
proved  that  the  primitive  Church  had  the  same  intuition  with  us,  and  that  that, 
intuition  was  clothed  with  a  definite  form,  our  hypothesis  would  find  in  that  fact 
strong  confirmation.  The  hypothesis  enriched  by  positive  teaching  would  become 
assured  fact,  and  could  be  set  up  as  dogma.  Now,  two  of  our  canonical  Gospels, 
those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  which  are  as  independent  as  possible  of  each 
other,  both  in  direction  of  thought  and  origin,  and  which  represent  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Christianity  of  their  time,  agree  in  teaching  us  that  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  by  a  miraculous  birth. 

We,  therefore,  are  fully  of  opinion  that  the  perfect  holiness  of  the  Saviour  is 
the  capital  point,  and  that  the  miracle  of  the  nativity  is  but  the  dogmatic  pre- 
supposition, or  the  indispensable  corollary  of  that  first  affirmation.  His  moral 
perfection  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice,  as  His  eternal  Divinity  is  the 
necessary  crowiu 


The  Dogma  of  Etebnal  Punishment.  By  B.  Crembb  (Oetoof  en  Vrijheid,  1893, 
Iste  afl.). — ^It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  dogma  of  eternal  punish- 
ment and  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  it  from  various  sides.  The 
general  principle  only  can  be  dealt  with,  the  numerous  details  of  the  question  being 
necessarily  set  aside.  And  so  only  these  three  questions  can  be  taken  up :  (1)  What 
defenders  and  what  opponents  has  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  eternal  punish* 
ment  met  with  on  Christian  soil  ?  (2)  In  how  far  have  the  different  parties  right 
to  appeal  to  utterances  of  Scripture  ?  and  (0)  How  are  we  to  regard  this  doctrine 
and  the  onslaughts  made  upon  it,  or,  what  is  for  us  the  truth  of  the  matter  ? 

L  Among  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  mention  must 
first  be  made  of  Clemens  Bomanus  and  Justin  Martyr^  although  the  latter  makes 
use  of  the  somewhat  modifying  expression  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  to  be 
punished  so  long  as  God  Himself  wills  that  they  should  exist  and  be  punished. 
The  brief  remark  of  Minutius  Felix  is  also  worthy  of  notice :  Nee  tomientis  aut 
modui  iUhu,  aut  termintba.  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  Pelagius  follow,  the  last- 
named  being  somewhat  stronger  in  his  assertions  than  his  famous  antagonist,  who 
admitted  there  might  be  various  degrees  as  well  as  a  gradued  lessening  of  punish- 
ment. Jerome  believed  in  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  devil  and  of  all  blasphemers, 
but  he  represented  as  tempered  with  mercy  the  sentence  passed  upon  sinful 
Christians.  Chrysostom  in  his  strife  agaiast  the  prevailing  conception  of  morals 
foond  occasion  to  threaten  with  eternal  punishment.  Thomas  Aquinas  spoke  of  a 
wholly  fruitless  repentance  whereby  no  place  for  conversion  was  left.  Dante's 
terrible  words  have  often  been  quoted;  and,  among  the  mystics,  Suso's  were 
equally  cheerless.  The  gi*eat  men  of  the  Beformation — Luther  and  Calvin — ^like- 
^ise  maintained  the  dogma;  and  following  the  Beformers  a  whole  series  of 
theologians,  too  numerous  to  be  named,  pursued  the  same  oourse,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  not  a  few  wavered  in  their  opinion,  and  pronounced  a  n<m 
^ueL    Van  Oosterzee,  for  example,  held  fast  by  the  dogma,  but  at  the  same  time 
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recognized  that  the  Scriptures  do  contain  hints  which  give  some  ground  £ar  the 
hope  of  restitution. 

Through  all  the  centuries  of  Christendom  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  have  had  to  contend  with  opponents,  partly  with  those  who  believed  in 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  lost,  but  chiefly  with  those  who  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  unconverted  dead  would  yet  be  purified  by  suffering,  and  made  fit  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  state  of  bliss.  Among  the  former  class  may  be  reckoned  the 
Apostolic  fathers,  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  and  the  Church  fathers,  Iremeus, 
Athanasius,  Amobius,  and  Lactantius.  Among  the  mystics,  Meister  Eckart  oan- 
ceived  the  condition  of  the  lost  as  a  spiritual  non-existence;  while  after  the 
Reformation  the  Socinians  and  Remonstrants  proclaimed  an  end  of  punishment  to 
be  bound  up  with  the  future  destruction  of  souls.  Similar  ideas  have  been  in  later 
Mmes  expressed  by  different  philosophers,  but  this  view  has  been  more  systematically 
developed  within  the  last  half  century  under  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional 
immortality.  Although  very  offensive  to  some,  this  doctrine  has  been  widely 
accepted,  and  has  been  well  maintained  by  Edward  White,  Richard  Rothe,  and  Dr. 
A.  J.  Th.  Jonker. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  looked  forward  to  a  final  restoration  may  weD  be 
placed  the  Church  father,  Origon,  who  was  followed  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  the  two  Gregorys,  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzen.  In  the  ninth  century,  J.  Sootos 
Erigena  took  the  same  view  as  Origen,  and,  later,  the  Waldenses  were  accused  of 
cherishing  this  doctrine,  which  was  then  condemned  as  heresy.  In  the  Reforma- 
tion period  the  Anabaptists  were  condemned  for  adhering  to  the  same  view,  whidi 
nevertheless  continued  to  find  adherents  in  each  of  the  succeeding  centuries.  In 
the  present  century  some  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  have  declared  lor 
the  doctrine  of  a  final  restoration. 

II.  In  dealing  with  the  question  how  far  this  or  that  point  of  view  is  founded 
upon  Scripture,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine  attention  to  the  New  Testament, 
because  it  is  chiefly  on  the  utterances  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  that  the  advocates 
of  the  different  theories  try  to  teJce  their  stand.  The  advocates  of  conditicHisl 
inmiortality,  however,  fail  to  find  %  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  writings 
in  which  everlasting  punishment  is  spoken  of.  It  is  one  of  their  fundamental 
principles  that  man  as  such  cannot  be  called  an  immortal  being,  because  he  most 
obtain  immortality  as  a  gift  of  Gk>d  through  fellowship  with  Christ.  The  entire 
exegetical  method  of  this  party  is  essentially  biassed  and  one-sided.  Dr.  Jonksr, 
one  of  its  most  skilful  representatives,  goes  to  work  in  the  treatment  of  Scrqptora 
passages  as  if  there  was  only  one  dilemma  in  the  case,  namely,  either  on  the  cme 
himd  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment,  or  on  the  other  that  of  conditional  im- 
mortality. He  thinks  that  if  he  has  demonstrated  the  untenableness  of  the  Icmnsr, 
he  has  thereby  established  the  certainty  of  the  latter.  A  third  alternative  would 
seem  to  be  out  of  the  question.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  be 
has  shown  that  not  a  few  passages  on  which  the  upholders  of  the  ecclesiastieal 
dogma  are  accustomed  to  lean  do  not  bear  the  construction  placed  upon  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  view  which  Jonker  leaves  untouched,  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  the  thought  <rf  the 
dir<Mrard<rra^it  is  more  or  less  plainly  hinted  at.  The  term  diroirari^rainf  is  borrowed 
from  the  expression  used  by  Peter  in  his  address  at  Jerusalem  on  the  oocasios 
of  the  healing  of  the  man  that  was  lame  from  his  mother's  womb.  After  calling 
upon  the  people  to  repent,  he  refers  to  Jesus  the  Anointed,  "  whom  the  heaven 
must  receive  until  the  times  ol  the  restoration  of  all  things  (dx^  xfi^^*"^  4T«rararri#wi 
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r),  whereof  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets,  which  have  been 
since  the  world  began."  In  the  mouth  of  Peter,  the  word  dT<Mrard<rra4r(t  had  certainly 
not  the  fall  significance  that  was  afterwards  attached  to  it ;  bat  still,  it  undoubtedly 
embraced  more  than  was  comprehended  in  the  expectation  which  the  Israelites 
cherished  of  a  restitution  of  the  Jewish  state.  As  regards  the  thing  itself,  it 
appears  that  some  New  Testament  passag^m  at  any  rate  assume  the  possibility  of 
a  change  in  man  for  the  better  on  the  othem*  side  of  the  grave.  Such  passages  are 
to  be  met  with  in  1  Peter  iii.  19,  iv.  6;  2  Peter  iii.  9;  Bomans  v.  18,  xL  82;  1  Tim. 
iL  4  ;  and  in  the  classical  verse,  1  Cor.  xv.  28. 

Still,  an  the  expressions  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  Apostolic  writings 
concerning  the  xmiversal  grace  of  God  and  a  salvation  destined  for  aU,  are  neither 
reconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  nor  with  that  of  conditional 
inmiortality,  but  only  with  the  expectation  of  a  final  diroirard<n'a^tt.  And  by  legitimate 
inference  this  expectation  may  likewise  be  extracted  from  some  words  of  Jesus 
Himself  in  which  the  value  of  every  human  soul  is  so  forcibly  emphasized — ^for 
instcuioe,  in  Matt,  xviii.  14 ;  Luke  xv. ;  Matt.  xiii.  88.  The  result  of  the  Scripture 
test  is  briefly  this :  Undeniably  there  are  passages  which,  taken  as  they  stand,  speak 
of  the  endless  punishment  of  the  unrighteous;  others  are  erroneously  quoted  in 
support  of  this  doctrine  by  its  defenders.  The  doctrine  of  conditioned  immortcdity 
cannot  be  maintained  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  but  on  the  other  hand  various 
passages  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  future  repentance  and  change  for  the  better  even 
for  Uiose  who  have  not  lived  with  Christ  in  this  world ;  and  others  again  specifically 
open  the  prospect  of  a  complete  triumph  which  the  power  of  God*s  love  shall  obtain 
over  all  opposition. 

ni.  And  lastly,  apart  from  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  truth  with  respect  to  this  dogma  ?  The 
evidence  adduced  for  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  not  convincing,  and  falls 
to  be  set  aside.  The  philosophical  defence  of  the  doctrine  chiefly  rests  upon  three 
arguments,  not  one  of  which  is  free  from  serious  defects.  They  are,  (1)  By  this 
doctrine  only  is  the  idea  oi  Gk>d's  absolute  being  to  be  maintained,  and  with  it  tiiat  of 
human  freedom.  (2)  The  endless  guilt  of  man  necessitates  endless  punishment. 
(8)  It  is  of  the  nature  of  sin  to  degenerate  to  such  a  degree  of  moral  hardness  that  no 
deliverance  from  it  is  possible,  and  so  eternal  punishment  is  its  necessary  reward. 
But  even  this  last  assertion  cannot  save  the  ecclesiastical  dogma.  It  may  well  be 
postulated  that  sin  may  petrify  to  a  degree  of  hardness  which  excludes  all  possibility 
d  repentance,  but  it  cannot  be  proved  by  actual  examples. 

la  the  reasoning  on  which  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  is  based  any 
better  ?  It  starts  from  the  notion  that  man  as  such  is  not  immortal.  Only  through 
tellowahip  with  God  in  Christ  can  he  regain  the  spiritual  principle  of  life  which 
rtises  him  above  complete  destruction ;  but  if  he  fails  to  obtain  that  here  below, 
then  what  of  life  may  still  remain  in  him  must  gradually  become  extinguished  under 
the  annihilating  power  of  sin  and  punishment.  The  psychology  on  which  this 
reasoning  is  based  does  not  correspond  with  a  sound  view  of  human  nature. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  dirojcardtfTa^rtt,  of  the  restitution  of  all  who  are  separated 
from  God  by  sin,  this  doctrine  is  grounded  in  faith  in  God*s  unending  love.  If  this 
love  is  the  leading  thought  of  Ck>d's  creation,  the  source  whence  all  has  flowed, 
then  by  it  also  must  the  purpose  be  determined  for  which  all  has  boen  created.  God*s 
sovereignty  is  no  other  than  the  sovereignty  of  His  love.  It  must  one  day  rule  as  the 
absolute  power.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  creatures  can  continue  to  hold  aloof 
from  it,  and  refuse  to  come  tinder  its  swigr.    II  God  is  unending  love,  then  He  wills 
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the  salvatloii  of  all ;  if  He  ig  all-powerfal  love,  then  He  works  out  the  Balvaiion  of 
alL  This  cannot  be  denied,  whatever  emphasis  may  be  placed  upon  His  righteous- 
ness. God's  love  is  a  righteoos  love  which  punishes  sin  because  it  cannot  permit  sin 
to  exist.  And  so  an  expectation  of  a  gradual  and  progressive  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  all,  without  exception,  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  actual  condition  of 
man,  and  consequently  much  more  reasonable  thsm  the  thought  of  an  irrevocable 
decision  as  to  man's  lot  at  his  departure  from  the  earth.  But  with  the  expectation 
of  the  diroi(ar(l<n'a(rtf  all  punishment  in  the  future  is  not  thereby  cancelled,  and  free 
play  thus  given  for  frivolity  and  indifference.  The  truth  of  the  Apostolic  saying 
retains  its  full  force :  '*  What  a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also  reap."  But  that  does 
not  infer  that  the  punishment  shall  have  no  end  to  all  eternity,  that  there  can  never 
be  the  smallest  place  for  change  and  restitution.  This  comfortless  thought  cannot 
be  cherished  as  the  truth.  With  man's  nature,  with  the  purpose  of  punishment, 
above  all,  with  the  unbounded  love  of  God  which  admits  of  no  everlasting  division 
between  a  kingdom  of  light  and  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  expectation  of  an 
diroirard<rra^if  is  alone  in  harmony — a  final  restitution  which  shall  be  accomplished  in 
the  end  of  the  ages. 

James,  thb  Apostlb  of  thb  Chsistian-Israelitish  Church.  By  Prof.  N.  J. 
Hofmeijer  (Stenvmen  voor  Waa/rheid  en  Vrede,  April,  1898). — The  place  which  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  occupies  in  the  Apostolic  Church  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  im- 
portant. So  long  as  it  is  not  comprehended,  the  key  to  the  imderstanding  of  the 
history  of  that  Church  is  wanting,  and  much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Apostolic 
writings  must  remain  unintelligible.  The  Scriptures  contribute  very  little  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  James,  but  what  they  do  contain  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  com- 
prehension of  his  person  and  calling.  He  is  there  called  *^  the  brother  of  the  Lord," 
which  he  was  in  a  literal  sense,  for,  if  not,  Paul  would  have  avoided  this  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  ground  at  all  for  identifying  him  with  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
one  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  As  a  son  of  Mary  he  belonged  to  the  most  highly 
favoured  household  in  Israel.  It  ib  likely  that  he  lived  as  a  pious  Israelite  from 
his  youth  up,  although  it  may  not  be  the  case,  as  reported  by  Hegesippos  in 
Eusebius,  that  he  was  a  Nazarene  from  his  birth.  This  supposition  does  not  dash 
with  the  statement  of  John  that  the  Lord's  brethren  did  not  believe  in  Bm. 
The  reason  why  James  could  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  was  that  be, 
together  with  his  pious  contemporaries — ^including  even  the  disciples — could  not  think 
of  the  Christ  otherwise  than  as  the  King  of  glory.  He  found  in  the  brother  with 
whom  he  had  associated  for  years  as  an  ordinary  man  nothing  of  all  the  glory  which 
the  prophets  had  ascribed  to  the  Christ.  His  earlier  familiarity  with  Jesos  was 
for  him  and  for  his  brothers  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  believing  in  Him, 
which  others  did  not  experience  who  only  saw  Jesus  in  His  public  capacity  as  s 
prophet  mighty  in  words  and  in  works.  Take  away  the  lowly  form  in  wiuch  the 
glory  of  the  Christ  is  concealed,  and  there  is  removed  from  the  face  of  James  the 
veil  which  prevented  him  from  recognizing  in  his  brother  Jesus  the  Christ  for  whom 
he  longed.  This  the  Lord  knew,  and  as  soon  as  He  had  risen  in  His  power  and 
glory  He  sought  out  His  erring  brother,  and  revealed  Himself  to  him  as  the  Christ 
of  glory.  James  saw  and  believed.  He  attached  himself  immediately  to  the  oirde 
of  the  Apostles,  lived  with  them  through  the  memorable  forty  days  which  preceded 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  on  that  day  was  among  those  who  were  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  That  he  who  had  himself  failed  to  discover  the 
Chi'ist  in  the  lowly  Jesus  showed  a  deep  fellow-feeling  for  the  blindness  of  his 
ooxmtrymen  cannot  be  doubted,  and  when  he,  after  the  twelye  had  left  Jezosalem, 
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took  obarge  of  the  mother  oongregation  there,  he  could  not  foil  to  be  recognized 
M  one  who,  above  others,  had  been  chosen  of  the  Lord  to  that  important  office. 

In  order  to  understand  that  office  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  sort  of  relation 
there  was  between  James  and  the  people  of  IsraeL  In  his  view,  the  congregations 
of  the  faithful  Israelites  formed  one  whole  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  and  that  because 
every  Israelite  was  destined  through  belief  in  Christ  to  become  an  Israelite  indeed. 
They  were  all  children  of  the  covenant  and  of  the  prophets,  to  whom  all  the 
promises — e8x>eciaUy  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost — belonged.  It  was,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  who  drew  closer 
together,  and  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  by  various 
customs,  such  as  baptism  and  the  love-feast,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But  they  did  not  cease  to  be  Israelites,  lliey  did  not  separate 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  Israel.  The  congregations  in  Israel  were  the  gathering 
places  of  the  first-fruits  from  Israel,  and  the  starting  points  of  the  work  among 
the  whole  people.  The  Christian  Israelites  remained  united  in  religious  fellowship 
with  their  people.  They  walked,  as  did  the  others,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses ; 
took  part  in  the  Temple  service,  allowed  their  children  to  be  circumcised,  prayed 
at  the  appointed  hours  of  the  day,  and,  like  the  other  Israelites,  had  their  synagogues, 
which,  as  it  seems,  were  also  frequented  by  their  countrymen. 

As  the  head  of  the  Christian-Israelitish  community  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  the 
other  conmiunities  in  Israel  looked  up  as  to  their  mother,  James  stood  on  a  height 
which  overlooked  the  whole  people.  He  knew  no  contrast  between  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Israel  and  the  Israelitish  people  except  that  in  this  community  Israel 
had  reached  its  destiny,  had  become  truly  IsraeL  The  Christian-Israelitish  com- 
munity was  the  kernel  of  the  Israelitish  people;  what  he  had  to  say  to  it  held 
good  for  the  whole  race.  It  is  thus  that  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact  is  explained 
that  James  did  not  address  his  epistle  exclusively  to  the  faithful  Israelites,  but  to 
"the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  dispersion";  and  that  in  Y^a  epistle  he  has 
in  view  both  local  and  national  conditions. 

The  relation  in  which  James  stood  to  Israel  necessarily  coincided  with  his  duty 
towards  the  law.  He  is  himself  conscious  of  no  other  contrast  between  his  Christian 
belief  and  the  Israelitish  law  except  that  by  faith  in  Christ  the  law  found  its  full 
significance  for  the  first  time  in  His  inward  and  outward  Ufe.  Through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  he  had  become  in  the  fullest  sense  an  Israelite.  Jesus  Christ  had 
not  released  him  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  TVhat  before  had  been  to  him 
an  unreachable  ideal  was  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  fulfilled  to  overflowing. 
Does  the  law  demand  love  to  God  above  all,  and  to  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ? 
Since  he  had  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  had  been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
this  law  had  become  the  expression  and  reflection  of  the  love  which  had  flowed 
to  him  from  Christ.  He  was  no  more  hampered  by  the  stem  demand  of  the  law ; 
it  was  for  him  the  law  of  liberty.  It  shows  him  the  path  in  which  the  Israelite 
as  priest-king  treads :  it  is  the  royal  law. 

One  has  no  difficulty  in  imagining  what  a  pleasure  it  must  have  been  to  James 
to  walk  according  to  the  law,  since  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it  testified  to  him  of  Christ, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  continual  and  holy  fellowship.  No  wonder  that  he  stood 
in  great  honour,  wherever  his  name  was  known,  by  reason  of  his  beautiful  walk  in 
the  paths  of  the  law.  Josephus  calls  him  the  Just,  and  ascribes  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  God's  vengeance  upon  his  martyrdom.  The  exaggerated  reports 
in  Eusebius,  borrowed  from  Hegesippus,  testify  to  the  exactness  with  which  James 
iulfiUed  the  law,  and  to  the  high  esteem  in  which,  on  that  account,  ho  was  held 
by  the  wholo  people* 
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The  question  naturally  arises :  If  this  was  the  attitude  of  James  toward  Uie 
law,  what  then  was  the  Gospel  that  he  proclaimed  to  Israel  ?  James  had  no  less 
right  than  Paul  to  speak  of  hU  Gospel.  If  the  Gospel  of  Paul  is  called  the  Gospel 
of  grace,  the  Gospel  of  James  may  be  called  the  Gospel  of  fulfilment.  He  had  not 
in  his  own  experience  come  to  know  the  contrasts  between  the  law  and  grace, 
between  faith  and  works,  as  Paul  had  learned  to  understand  it.  His  faith  in  Jesus 
was  not  for  him  the  turning  from  the  law  to  grace,  from  works  to  faith.  The  only 
contrast  which  he  came  to  know  through  faith  in  the  Christ  was  the  ooninst 
between  promise  and  fulfilment,  between  beginning  and  completion.  If  the  Gospel 
of  Paul  is  called  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross,  the  Gospel  of  Jsmes  may  be  called  the 
Gospel  of  glory.  It  is  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  his  Christian-IsraelitLsh  evangel  that 
James  describes  foith  in  Jesus  as  faith  in  the  Lord  of  glory. 

It  was  the  calling  of  James  throughout  his  life  to  hold  aloft  tins  Gospel  Mke 
a  banner  in  the  sight  of  the  twelve  tribes.  He  may  therefore,  with  good  reason,  be 
named  the  last  prophet  of  Israel.  He  was  himself  conscious  of  his  prophetic  caling 
with  respect  to  his  people.  He  directed  his  Epistle  to  the  twelve  tribes  as  a  prophet 
sent  to  them  by  Christ.  As  he  chastises  and  warns  them,  and  threatens  them  with 
the  approaching  judgment,  the  well-known  tone  of  Israel's  prophets  is  ro-echoed  in 
his  words.  But  was  this  prophetic  labour  of  James  in  vain  so  far  as  the  people  of 
Israel  as  a  whole  is  concerned  ?  It  appears  so.  He  was  for  Israel  nothing  more 
than  the  flickering  of  an  evanescent  light.  The  people  themselves  blew  it  out.  But 
a  day  is  coming  when  the  twelve  tribes  will  listen  to  their  prophet  and  gospel 
preacher,  when  his  Epistle  will  perhaps  exercise  even  greater  power  in  Israel  than 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  (Jalatians  and  Bomans  did  in  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  great  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

After  all,  the  service  of  James  to  Israel  was  but  the  consequence  of  the  relatkn 
In  which  he  stood  to  the  Christian-Israelitish  community,  and  this  relation  cannot 
be  better  described  than  by  calling  James  the  Apostle  of  the  Christian-Israeli^ 
Church.  Imagine  all  the  Christian-Israelitish  communities  united  by  an  inward 
bond  into  one  body ;  call  that  body  the  Christian-Israelitish  Church ;  call  James  tbe 
man  whom  the  Lord  had  given  to  this  Church  as  its  Apostle ;  and  you  have  named  tbe 
calling  which  distinguishes  James  from  all  the  other  Apostles  and  men  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  None  of  the  twelve  could  have  fulfilled  this  Apostleship,  because  Hieir  Apostleshlp 
bad  a  different  significance  for  Israel.  The  Apcstleship  of  James  forms  the  counter- 
part of  the  Apostleship  of  Paul,  who,  likewise,  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  It  is  to  be 
ascribed  not  less  to  James  than  to  Paul  that  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  fanatics  to 
subject  the  Gentile-Christian  Church  to  the  law  of  Moses  miscarried.  The  prepara- 
tion of  these  two  men  to  be  Apostles — ^the  one  as  the  Apostle  ol  the  Christian* 
Israelitish,  and  the  other  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentile-Christian  Church — ^was  the 
most  glorious  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apostolic  age.  No  wonder  that  among 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  the  Epistle  of  James,  not  less  than  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Holy  Spuit.  And  yet  this  Epistle  was  rejected  by 
Luther,  who  called  it  an  epistle  of  straw,  which  lacks  evangelical  character,  and  does 
not  quite  harmonize  with  the  pure  doctrine.  Luther,  who  probably  more  than  any 
man  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Paul,  saw  deeper  than  his  contemporaries  when  be 
perceived  no  echo  of  the  Gospel  of  Paul  in  the  Gospel  of  James.  And  yet  it  was  a 
bad  sign  that  he,  the  greatest  of  the  Beformers,  neitiier  comprehended  nor  felt  ibe 
deeper  unity  which  existed  between  Paul  and  James.  Although  he  found  no  trace  of 
the  tendency  of  Paul  in  James,  he  ought  to  have  discerned  in  his  Epistle  tbe  poise- 
beat  of  tiie  Holy  Ghost 
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The  whole  Epistle  testifies  that  the  Ghristian-Israelitish  character  reached  its 
Apostolic  completeness  in  James.  He  had  apparently,  as  a  son  of  Mary,  as  a  branch 
of  the  royal  stem,  an  excellent  natural  disposition.  There  is  no  donbt  that  his 
natural  gifts  contributed  to  his  rise  in  the  esteem  of  those  even  who  did  not  believe 
in  Jesus.  Unlike  Paul,  he  sustained  no  shocks  in  his  spiritual  life.  His  inward  life 
moved  with  a  quiet  and  firm  step.  He  was,  even  before  he  embraced  the  Christ  in 
Jesus,  an  exemplary  Israelite.  Afterwards  he  was,  in  his  measure,  like  Jesus,  a 
living  copy  of  the  law  which  is  righteous,  holy,  and  good.  There  is  also  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
last  prophetic  words  of  Jesus.  James  has  involuntarily  sketched  his  own  image  in  his 
Epistle  as  of  a  man  whom  God  has  raised  up  above  others  to  show  to  Israel  what  the 
Israelite  becomes  who  enters  into  complete  fellowship  with  the  glorified  Christ.  In 
him  is  realized  the  ideal  which  God  has  set  before  the  Israelite :  he  is,  according  to 
God*8  will,  through  the  word  of  truth,  re-bom  in  order  to  belong  to  the  first-fruits  of 
God*s  creatures.  In  bim  is  revealed  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above,  and  which 
is  "  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  witiiout  variance,  without  hypocrisy.'*  The  Epistle  of  James,  as  well  by  its 
style  as  by  its  contents,  bears  witness  to  the  moral  elevation  and  the  spiritual  power 
which  were  peculiar  to  him  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Ghristian- 
Israelitish  Church. 


Pratbb.  By  Pastor  J.  H.  Monrad  {Banak  KirJcetidendef  1898,  No.  18).— Among 
the  phenomena  which  must  have  forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  many 
Christians  in  consequence  of  the  general  and  steady  spread  of  rationalism  in 
recent  years  is  this,  that  after  it  has  completely  broken  down  at  one  point,  it 
immediately  shows  a  tendency  to  weakness  in  all  its  parts.  There  must,  however, 
be  a  wonderfully  centralizing  force  in  the  Christianas  faith — a  force  which,  so  long 
as  it  has  a  person  under  its  infiuence,  keeps  together  as  a  whole ;  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  magnet  ceases  to  work,  reveals  an  inclination  to  strike 
ofif  in  all  directions  into  trackless  paths. 

One  might  very  naturally  assume  that  the  idea  of  prayer,  for  example,  would 
remain  unchanged,  even  although  a  Christian  msm  became  rationalistic  in  his  views* 
The  rationalists— or,  as  they  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  called,  the  naturalists — place 
their  trust,  as  is  known,  in  their  faith  in  God  the  Father.  They  are  constantly 
speaking  of  the  Father  of  mankind  and  of  the  love  of  this  Father;  and,  implied 
or  expessed,  there  runs  through  their  teaching  the  reproach  against  Christians 
that  this  is  not  enough  for  them,  that  they  demand  more.  But  with  such  a 
starting-point  Im  the  love  of  the  Father,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  prayer 
and  the  answering  of  prayer  would  obtain  their  full  rights.  Prayer  is,  in  &tct» 
faith*8  most  direct,  most  childlike  expression,  and  nothing  would  seem  to  be  so 
genuinely  fatherly  as  just  the  hearing  and  answering  of  prayer.  One  might, 
therefore,  hope  to  learn  much  "  from  the  world  of  prayer  *'  among  the  rationalists, 
especially  as  they  themselves  have  frequently  pointed  to  prayer — ^that  is,  the  Lord's 
Prayer— as  the  word  which  should  be  the  real  central  point  of  the  Christian  religion, 
at  distinguished  from  the  articles  of  faith,  upon  which  Christians  lajr  so  moch  stress. 
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Bat  on  closer  exammation,  it  will  almost  always  be  found  that  the  ratioaaliet 
and  the  Christian,  in  spite  of  their  common  laudation  of  this  prayer,  wiU  not  be 
able  to  repeat  it  to  the  end  without,  in  a  more  or  less  undisguised  manner,  displaying 
their  spiritual  antagonism;  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  they  have  utterly 
divergent  views  as  to  what  good  purpose,  upon  the  whole,  prayer  can  serve.  Those 
who  have  not  known  this  before  may  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it  by 
observing  the  contributions  ever  and  anon  made  to  the  secular  press.  Here  they 
will  find  it  taught  that  the  man  of  prayer  may  certainly  venture  to  expect  his 
prayers  to  be  answered  so  long  as  he  prays  for  help  in  spiritual  dangers  and 
temptations ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  presumptuous,  or,  at  any 
rate,  foolish,  to  expect  prayers  to  be  heard  which  concern  the  things  of  the  outward 
world,  such  as  sickness,  the  weather,  &o.  Prayer  in  that  case  would  overlook  the 
fact  that  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  not  of  confusion;  that  God  is  the  God  of 
the  eternal  laws  of  wisdom;  that  God  is  the  God  who  has  created  the  law  of 
gravitation,  electricity,  and  the  other  forces  of  nature;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  rationalist  finds  it  impossible  to  join  in  any  spedlally  appointed  prayer  for 
deliverance  from  a  ravaging  epidemic,  or  for  favourable  weather,  or  for  any  gimilfir 
external  advantage. 

It  is  a  valid  objection  to  this  whole  mode  of  thought  that  it  appears  to  be 
undecided,  since  it  recognizes  God's  interference  in  the  spiritual  world,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  rejects  His  interference  in  the  natural  world.  It  is  not  merely  the 
external  world,  but  it  is  also  quite  as  much  the  internal  world  that  is  subject  to 
fixed  laws,  which  in  their  general  relations  cannot  be  interfered  with.  If  <rod*s 
interference  in  one  place  results  in  confusion,  exactly  the  same  can  be  said  of  His 
interference  in  another  place. 

Another  obvious  remark  is  that  this  whole  arf^inientation  disposes  at  one  stroke 
of  the  "  Father  of  Mankind "  of  which  rationaUsm  makes  so  much.  When  it  is 
insisted  on  that  for  God  the  eternal  laws  of  wisdom  are  the  highest  and  chief 
consideration — quite  regardless,  for  instance,  whether  a  man  proudly  defies  these 
laws  or  humbly  bows  under  the  pressure  of  them — ^what  is  to  be  learned  about  God 
in  this  way  ?  In  this  way  one  learns  that  God  has  created  mankind  for  the  sake  of 
the  machinery,  that  the  children  are  there  for  the  si^e  of  the  home.  In  this  way  one 
may  learn  that  God  is  a  lawgiver,  a  keeper  of  order,  an  engineer,  a  skilled  artisan, 
but  one  does  not  learn  that  He  is  a  Father. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  discovered  that  God  is  a  Father,  it  is  seen  that  the 
home  is  there  for  the  children*s  sake,  that  the  mechanism  is  for  the  sake  of  manklDd. 
In  this  way  it  is  found  that  the  welfare  of  His  children  is  with  God  the  first  and 
highest  consideration.  But  it  is  likewise  perceived  that  a  prayer  from  the  children 
may  be  the  means  of  leading  to  concessions  and  modifications  in  the  working  of  the 
laws,  while  at  the  same  time  no  one  is  thereby  placed  in  a  positipn  to  control  the 
course  or  the  manner  of  these  concessions  and  modifications.  Otherwise,  how  shonM 
this  be  denied  ? 

If  the  influence  of  prayer  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  denied,  it  is  quite  in 
order  to  deny  the  possibility  of  prayer  having  any  effect  whatever  in  the  outward 
world.  But  this  is  just  what  is  not  denied.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  insisted  upon  that 
prayer  may  make  the  rough  gentle,  the  cold  warm,  the  downcast  happy.  It  ifl 
maintained  that  prayer  can  change  a  man  to  such  a  degree  that,  spiritually  speakingj 
he  becomes  a  new  creature.  But  how  can  it  be  conceived  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  God,  if  Ho  is  Himself  the  loving  Father,  and  not  the  cold  upholder  of  order,  X<i 
fail  to  have  regard  to  such  a  change ;  that  He  should  not  wish  to  bestow  upon  tho 
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humble  the  gift  which  the  haughty  in  their  arrogance  are  willing  to  forfeit ;  that  the 
Father  should  not  wish  to  give  the  warm  the  powers  and  faculties,  the  nse  of  which 
they  were  quite  willing  to  let  slip  so  long  as  they  were  cold ;  that  the  Father  should 
not  be  willing  to  open  to  the  joyful  the  way  to  the  sphere  of  activity  from  which  they 
shrank  so  long  as  they  were  dejected  ?  Or  if  what  is  so  much  objected  to  is  that 
something  should  constantly  be  given  to  the  man  of  prayer,  I  will  not  refuse  to 
assert  the  very  opposite,  namely,  that  there  may  be  occasions  now  and  then  when  to 
outward  appearance  something  may  be  toMen  from  him.  I  will  not  on  any  account 
deny  that  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  God  takes  from  the  man  of  prayer  perhaps 
just  that  good  for  which,  or  for  the  retention  of  which,  he  prayed.  It  may  very  well 
happen,  for  example,  that  through  prayer  itself  there  has  come  to  him  a  firmness  and 
fearlessness  which  will  render  superfluous  for  him  the  crutch  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to  support  himself.  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine, 
in  a  general  way,  what  direction  God's  answer  to  prayer  may  take  in  particular 
cases.  I  will  only  maintain  that  if  and  in  so  far  as  He  is  a  Father,  in  so  far  must  He 
be  susceptible  to  the  changes  that  prayer  may  bring  about  in  the  mind  of  man.  I 
will  submit  it  to  those  who  deny  that  God  hears  prayer,  that  they  must  either  give  up 
the  rationalistic  doctrine  of  the  Father  of  mankind,  of  the  loving  God-Father,  or, 
however  hard  it  may  be  for  them  to  do  so,  they  most  retract  some  of  their  assertions 
regarding  prayer  and  the  answering  of  prayer. 

Another  question  that  might  be  discussed  is  whether  (jk)d  should  in  any  sense 
outwardly  answer  the  prayer  which  does  not  of  itself  produce,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  a  change  of  disposition.  Without  in  this  connection  seeking  either  to  deny 
or  to  afi&rm  this,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  both  superstition  and  official  Christianity 
run  great  risks  with  such  prayers.  I  have,  therefore,  speaking  generally,  just  as 
little  sympathy  as  the  rationalists  with  prescribed  prayers;  not  because  I  doubt 
that  from  day  to  day  God  still  interposes,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
in  the  paths  of  storm  and  sickness— on  the  contrary,  that  He  does  so  some  of  my 
most  certain  experiences  testify,  although  they  are  not  demonstrable  to  others.  But 
I  am  not  an  admirer  of  prescribed  prayers,  through  which  it  is  sought  to  influence 
God,  either  by  vain  repetitions  or  by  importunings  en  'masM,  All  such  prayers  are, 
as  a  rule,  only  calculated  to  counteract  that  change  of  mind  in  the  ofiEerer  of  them 
without  whidi  I  have  no  belief  at  all  in  the  answering  of  prayer* 
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London  and  New  York.  1892. 
This  is  a  republication  of  part  of  a  volume  which  was  issued  as  far  back  as  1851,  by 
the  late  Prof.  Birks,  of  Ccmibridge.  It  appeared  shortly  after  the  English  translation 
of  Strauss*  Lehen  Jesu.  Whether  it  was  written  with  the  avowed  object  of 
undermining  the  mythical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  does  not  appear. 
Apologetics  written  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  temporary  panic  in  the 
theological  world  are  not  always  of  permanent  value.  They  last  in  most  cases  as 
long  as  the  sensation  which  created  them,  and  no  longer.  Indeed,  a  controversial 
atmosphere  is  not  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  original  methods  of  investigation,  or 
the  production  of  really  lasting  critical  work.  But  the  present  treatise  is  certainly 
not  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  fierce  polemio.    It  is  a  calmly  conducted  inquiry  into 
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the  origin  and  rtractnre  of  the  four  Gospels.  It  therefore  deals  with  the  problem 
upon  which  an  immense  amoxmt  of  critical  study  has  been  expended  during  the  last 
generation — a  problem,  too,  which  is  Protean  in  its  elusiveness  and  shifting  phases. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  might  well  appear  a  somewhat  risky  experiment  to 
republish  Prof.  Birks'  work,  especially  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any 
permanent  impression  when  first  put  forth.  However,  the  editor,  Bev.  H.  A.  Birks, 
is  convinced,  and  not  without  reason,  that  there  are  elements  of  positive  value  in  his 
father's  work,  which  justify  him  in  placing  it  once  more  before  the  public.  Let  it  be 
at  once  stated  that  he  is  a  candid  and  impartial  editor ;  where  his  father  has  over- 
estimated  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  where  the  chain  of  reasoning  is  not  strong,  it 
is  carefully  noted.  He  also  brings  the  discussion  into  touch  with  modem  theories  by 
annotations  and  additions  of  his  own.  The  main  value  of  the  work  lies  in  tiie  &ct 
that  it  is  an  able  statement  of  all  that  can  be  adduced  in  &vour  of  what  may  be 
called  the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  and  relation  of  the  Gospels.  Pursuing  a 
method  of  investigation  similar  to  that  of  Paley's  Hora  PouKtuf,  the  writer  under- 
takes to  prove  at  least  three  positions  of  great  importance : — 1.  That  the  order  of  the 
evangelists  is  that  of  our  present  Bibles ;  2.  That  each  writer  wrote  with  a  reference 
to  those  who  preceded  him ;  8.  That  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  chronology  of 
the  Acts,  approximate  dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  several  authors. 

The  very  fact  that  to-day  these  opinions  are  so  unpopular  bespeaks  for  the 
writer  a  patient  and  impartial  attention;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  for  os  to 
follow  him  step  by  step  through  his  long  argument  of  nearly  400  pages,  we  may 
briefly  indicate  the  lines  on  which  he  works.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Gospels  were  neither  independently  formed  out  of  oral 
tradition  nor  based  upon  a  conmion  document,  he  institutes  a  comparison  between 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  then  between  Luke  and  both  of  these ;  and  lastly,  between 
John  and  all  three.  The  comparison  deals  with  four  main  particulars,  viz.,  selection 
of  events,  order  of  arrangement,  the  resemblance  of  the  historical  details,  and  the 
distinctive  features  of  phraseology  and  style.  In  the  case  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  his 
theory  is  that,  where  the  two  Gospels  narrate  the  same  incident  in  almost  identical 
phraseology,  the  presumption  is  against  their  having  independently  originated  from 
oral  tradition ;  and  again,  that  the  still  more  numerous  instances  of  partial  or  total 
divergence  where  the  same  events  are  narrated  disprove  the  hypothesis  of  ibe 
Gospels  being  derived  from  some  common  document.  The  conclusion  is  that  Mark, 
with  independent  knowledge  of  his  own,  has  followed  Matthew,  and  restored  the  tnie 
chronology.  That  Mark's  chronology  is  the  right  one  is  a  conclusion  favoured  by 
Luke's  order  of  events,  the  agreement  being  complete  in  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
out  of,  twenty -fbur  faistanees.  Obviously,  the  argument  can  only  stand  if  it  be 
ascertained  that  Luke  had  access  to  both  Gospels,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  superior 
historical  acumen,  to  select  the  more  accurate  order  of  events.  This  is  the  crox  of 
the  whole  matter:  Is  Luke  an  independent  writer  or  not?  The  much-discossed 
preface  is  supposed  by  our  writer  to  refer,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  arguments  employed  to 
explain  Luke's  silence  as  to  the  names  of  the  chief  of  his  predecessors  are  not 
weighty.  Some  of  the  proofs  of  Matthew's  priority  to  the  other  two  are  not  very 
convincing — e.g.,  omission  of  account  of  Christ's  Ascension  and  the  fulness  of  the 
doctrinal  discourses ;  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  Matthew  omitted  ii» 
Ascension  because  it  was  already  in  Luke,  and,  as  the  editor  candidly  points  oat, 
the  discourses  are  reported  even  more  fully  in  John,  the  latest  of  the  four.  But  these 
point*  only  illustrate  the  immense  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  this  inquiry.    Where 
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the  argament  is  concerned  with  internal  evidence  only,  the  interpretation  of  facts  is 

so  easily  coloured  by  unconscious  sympathy  with  the  preconceived  theory.  Begsurding 

the  object  of  each  successive  writer  to  supplement  and  confirm  the  witness  of  the 

earlier,  he  deduces  the  relative  priority  of  the  Gospels  from  a  critical  examination  of 

the  leading  events  of  the  history,  beginning  with  John*s  Baptism,  and  so  on  through 

each  event  to  the  Besurrection.    This  opens  a  vast  field  for  variety  of  opinion.    It 

cannot  be  said  that  these  examples  are  of  nearly  equal  value ;  and  the  prepossession 

of  his  theory  seems  to  us  to  blind  the  writer  more  than  once  to  the  strength  of  an 

opposite   position.      Take  the  two  accounts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moxlnt«      He 

m^ntains  that  Matthew  and  Luke  refer  to  two  different  occasions.    The  argument 

from  varying  chronology  and  other  considerations  adduced  by  Prof.  Birks  do  not 

meet  the  case  so  satisfactorily  as  the  view  which  makes  Matthew  and  Luke  write 

index>endently,  on  the  basis  of  a  common  tradition.    If  Luke  had  Matthew's  Gospel 

to  work  on,  what  is  the  principle  by  which  he  elected  to  give  us  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

number  two  ?    He  was  pre-eminently  the  historian  of  the  four  evangelists,  endowed 

with  a  Incid  view  of  the  value  of  evidence  and  what  we  may  call  a  sense  of  historical 

fitness.     Writing  for  a  Gentile  world,  it  harmonized  with  his  purpose  to  set  forth  in 

its  completest  form  the  charter  of  ethical  Christianity.     Assuming  that  the  two 

accounts  are  narratives  of  different  occasions,  is  it  likely  that  for  the  purpose  of 

supplementing  the  chronology  or  the  narrative  of  one  of  his  successors  he  should  record 

a  later  version  of  tho  great  sermon  when  the  earlier  and  fuller  so  remarkably  satisfied 

his  purpose  ?  The  probability  of  the  recurrence  of  similar  discourses  in  Ghrist*8  ministry 

may  be  exaggerated  by  the  use  of  modem  analogies,  such  as  that  fo*' '  \  on  p.  173. 

The  practices  of  a  "  clergyman  **of  to-day  are  hardly  convincing  in  such  a  connection. 

Book  ii.  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  chronology  and  date  of  the  Book  of  Acts 

together  with  the  dates  of  the  earlier  Gospels.    This  inquiry  is  much  simplified  by 

the  conclusions  abready  reached.     If  the  date  of  Acts  is  ascertained,  it  is  of  course 

easy  to  fix  approximately  the  other  dates,  Luke  and  Acts  being  successive  works 

from  the  same  hand.    The  date  of  John  is  left  qut  of  the  inquiry. 

Book  iii.  is  occupied  with  the  considerations  which  prove  a  characteristic  design 
— special  readers,  special  purpose  and  special  aspects  of  the  one  Hfe — in  the  writers 
of  the  four  narratives.  This  is  less  debatable  ground.  The  evidence  against  an 
Aramaic  Matthew  is  summarized  in  a  useful  appendix  which  supplements  the 
argument  of  the  main  work.  That  Papias  made  a  mistaken  inference  of  an  Aramaic 
Mrtthew  "  from  a  premiss  which  really  confirms  a  Greek  Gosp«»l  only,"  is  a  view 
which  will  comfort  those  to. whom  the  tradition  of  an  Aramaic  Gospel  is  a  terror.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  an  Aramaic  Gospel — erroneously  but  pardonably 
associated  by  tradition  with  the  name  of  Matthew — may  not  have  been  in  vogue 
among  the  early  Christians,  and  have  served  as  a  common  basis  for  the  evangelists. 
Prof.  Marshall's  recent  articles  will  do  much  to  strengthen  this  view.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  volume  contains  a  mass  of  very  useful  matter,  and  will  be  of  great  help  to 
those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the  synoptic  problem — a  problem  of  perennial 
fascination  and  mystery.  Possibly  a  condensation  of  the  argument  in  a  smaller 
edition  would  make  this  work  accessible  to  a  larger  class  of  readers. 

B.  Maktin  Pope,  M.A, 

HISTORY   OP   THE    CHBISTIAN    CHUBCH,  A.D.   1-600.     By  the  late  Dr. 

WiLHELM  MoELLEB,  Profcssor  Ordiuarius  of  Church  History  in  the  University 

of  Kiel.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Akdbew  Butherfoud,  B.D.    London : 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    New  York :  MacmiUan  &  Co.    1892. 

Thb  work  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Moeller  is  the  most  satisfactory  text-book  of  Church* 
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history  wbich  has  appeared  in  Germany  dnring  recent  years.  It  is  fuller  than  tibe 
Kirchengeschichte  of  Karl  Miiller,  which  has  just  been  published  in  another  series  of 
theological  text-book* ;  and  it  is  more  inspiring,  and  as  regards  principles,  much 
more  informing,  than  the  familiar  Handbook  of  Dr.  Kurtz,  from  which  so  many 
students  in  Germany  and  in  England  have  learned  the  facts  of  Church  historj,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  distaste  for  its  study.  For  examination  purposes  Kurtz  is  nsefol, 
and  will  continue  to  be  used  by  those  who  have  no  further  ambition  than  to  pass  a 
creditable  examination ;  but  for  those  who  have  a  higher  conception  of  the  uses  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  Moeller  will  be  preferred,  for  he  writes  as  one  profomidly 
conversant  with  the  sources  of  Church  history,  and  from  him  one  may  gain  a  love  for 
its  study,  and  some  understanding  of  the  laws  which  have  governed  the  development 
of  Christian  life  and  thought. 

The  fulness  and  freshness  of  Dr.  Moeller's  learning  are  especially  marked  in 
his  treatment  of  the  early  Church.  So  much  has  been  done  of  recent  yean  to 
elucidate  the  real  character  of  this  period,  which  was  formerly  almost  concealed  by 
ecclesiastical  prepossessions,  that  many  old  Church  histories  of  considerable  preten- 
sions are  useless  even  when  they  are  not  misleading.  Dr.  Moeller  makes  constant  use 
of  the  investigations  of  Hamack  and  other  independent  investigators.  \¥hat  was 
formerly  scattered  in  the  pages  of  German  periodicals  can  now  be  read  consecutively 
in  Dr.  Moeller's  abridgments,  which  are  usually  accompanied  with  independent 
criticisms.  His  treatment  of  Gnosticism  is  full  of  acute  suggestions.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  without  an  understanding  of  the  mighty  influence  of 
Gnosticism  no  intelligent  understanding  of  the  early  Church  is  possible.  Biblical 
Criticism,  theology,  and  the  Episcopate,  were  all  called  into  being  by  those  mysterious 
systems  of  religious  philosophy,  whioii,  absurd  as  they  appear  to  us,  exercised  such  a 
fascination  over  educated  Christians  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that 
Gnosticism  would  transform  the  popular  doctrine  of  salvation  into  an  esoteric 
philosophy  of  religion.  The  violence  with  which  the  Fathers  opposed  it  is  often  very 
shocking,  and  does  little  honour  to  their  Christian  charity.  Their  charges  against  the 
Gnostic  leaders  are  probably  mostly  false ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
were  fighting  a  battle  of  which  the  issue  appeared  very  doubtful,  and  were  seeking 
to  preserve  for  the  Church  doctrines  which  were  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
Dr.  Moeller  admits  this.  Of  Gnosticism  he  writes  as  follows ;  we  give  his  words  in 
the  sorry  translation  of  Mr.  Butherford. 

**  In  Gnosticism,  Christianity,  which  is  a  practical  doctrine  of  salvation,  is  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  of  a  religious  speculative  view  of  the  world,  as  religious  knowledge 
of  the  world  process,  which  leads  to  the  redemption  of  tho  spirit.  With  the  separa- 
tion of  the  world  creator  from  the  Highest  God,  the  essential  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament  revealed  religion  on  which  Christianity  rests,  is  destroyed:  the  bhs- 
phemia  creatoria  /  In  place  of  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  creation  there 
comes  that  of  a  world-process  of  a  thco-  and  cosmogonio  sort,  which  starts  with 
evolutions  and  emanations  of  the  divine  origincJ  basis,  and  whereby  the  present 
world  is  reached  mostly  by  a  catastrophe,  which  is  always  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
a  fall  of  the  spirit  into  the  material,  or  of  an  original  destiny,  in  which  sub-divine  or 
anti-divine  powers  bring  about  the  world  as  it  presently  subsists,  in  which  that  which 
is  of  divine  origin  is  held  in  alienation  from  the  divine,  as  it  were  against  its  will." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Alexandrian  School,  Dr.  Moeller  points  out  the  afi^ities 
between  that  school  and  Gnosticism.  Alexandrianism  was  an  attempt  to  satisfy 
within  the  Church  those  longings  of  the  human  spirit  which  had  rendered  Gnos- 
ticism so  attractive;  but  while  the  leaders  of  the  Gnostics  were  indifferent  to  the 
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Christian  Creed,  save  as  a  means  of  propagating  their  own  religious  philosophy,  the 
Alexandrians  always  sought  to  make  the  Christian  Creed  the  basis  of  their  specula- 
tions. "Clement,"  writes  Dr.  Moeller,  "regards  it  as  the  task  of  the  Christian 
Gnostic  to  exalt  himself  above  the  simple  standpoint  of  the  Church's  faith  to  higher 
knowledge,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  this  higher  knowledge  shall  not  turn  agamst 
the  substance  of  the  Church's  faith,  and  shall  not  look  proudly  down  on  the  reception 
of  the  Church's  preaching  on  the  part  of  simple  Christians,  inasmuch  as  it  itself 
rests  on  this  foundation." 

There  is  a  good  chapter  on  the  reaction  of  Paganism  xmder  Julian.  The 
diatribes  of  the  Fathers  against  Julian  were  entirely  undeserved  by  him  personally ; 
for  he  was  a  gifted  and  humane  Emperor.  The  history  of  the  movement  which  he 
led  is  profoundly  instructive.  We  cannot  say  what  might  have  been  the  result  had 
Paganism  at  an  earlier  period  displayed  the  moral  zeal  which  it  showed  during  the 
Julian  revival ;  but  it  came  too  late ;  the  world  had  outgrown  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  it  could  take  a  serious  interest  in  Paganism.  Too  late  was  written  upon  its 
revival  under  Julian,  as  surely  as  upon  the  revival  of  Catholicism  which  was 
attempted  by  De  Maistre  and  his  associates.  The  well-known  edict  of  Julian  which 
forbade  Christians  to  come  forward  as  public  teachers  of  the  Studia  Literalia 
was  not  prompted  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  Christians  at  a  low  stage  of  culture,  as  has 
often  been  thought;  it  was  a  protective  measure;  for  Christians  like  Clement  of 
Alexandria  lectured  on  the  classics  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  religious 
and  moral  deficiences  of  Paganism;  and  the  object  of  the  Emperor  was  to  guard 
the  youth  of  the  empire  from  such  polemical  teaching. 

One  great  merit  of  Dr.  Moeller's  text-book  is  the  full  account  given  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  environment  of  the  Church  during  the  centuries  of  its  growth ; 
and  without  some  such  knowledge  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  is  a  mere 
branch  of  antiquarianism.  When  that,  however,  is  understood,  its  history  becomes 
instinct  with  vivid  life;  and  we  at  once  perceive  how  much  there  was  in  those 
ancient  controversies  which  recall  the  controversies  of  our  own  day.  We  see, 
especially,  that  the  modem  tendency  to  assimilate  the  spirit  and  some  of  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  without  its  dogmatic  Creed  was  present  in  the  sects  which 
surrounded  the  Church  in  the  early  centuries  of  its  growth. 

Like  most  German  theologians.  Dr.  Moeller  regards  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  as  a  necessary  step  in  its  historical  development,  if  it  was  to  fulfil  its  mission 
among  men,  although  he  is  not  blind  to  the  evils  which  it  brought  in  its  train.  The 
Church,  he  says,  became  a  beneficent  force  in  the  world,  exercising  an  influence  on 
morals  and  laws;  but  it  shed  some  of  its  spiritual  intensity,  and  lost  its  ideal 
character  by  becoming  allied  with  the  powers  of  this  world. 

Dr.  Moeller's  text-book  is  so  excellent,  so  full  in  its  references  to  the  best  and 
most  recent  literature,  and  so  inspiring  in  its  spirit,  that  we  should  be  disposed  to 
recommend  it  as  a  text-book  in  EngUsh  theological  colleges,  were  the  translation 
more  satisfactory.  Mr.  Rutherford's  task  was  not  quite  easy,  for  Dr.  Moeller's  long 
and  involved  sentences  present  considerable  difficulties  to  the  translator;  but  the 
translator  has  scarcely  attempted  to  produce  a  readable  version,  and  in  almost 
every  sentence  he  violates  English  idiom,  and  sometimes  even  the  most  elementary 
roles  of  syntax.  The  following  sentence,  which  professes  to  be  complete,  is  an 
instance,  and  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance,  of  the  translator's  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  the  English  sentence.  "  The  remarkable  Epistle,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Barnabas,  and  has  by  many  been  really  attributed  to  this  apostolic  companion  of 
St.  r^ul,  but  which  Eusebiufl  ali-eady  coimted  among  the  autheutic  writings."    The 
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press  has  not  been  corrected  with  care,  and  some  of  the  blunders  make  the  text 
miintelligible.  We  must  add  that  a  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  should  know 
better  than  write  "  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,"  cm  error  which  more  than  once  disfigures 
Mr.  Rutherford's  pages.  Mr.  Butherford  is,  we  are  aware,  no  worse  than  many  of 
his  fellow  translators ;  indeed,  in  one  respect  he  is  better — ^he  does  not  omit  difficult 
passages ;  but  it  is  quite  time  to  protest  against  the  clumsy  and  inaccurate  versions 
of  the  works  of  German  divines  with  which  the  market  is  flooded.  If  publishers 
are  unwilling  to  pay  for  adequate  translations,  and  are  reluctant  to  take  steps  to 
procure  proper  revision,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  abandon  altogether  the 
business  of  publishing  translations  which  only  misrepresent  learned  and  meritorious 
works.  J.  GiBB,  D.D. 

CHRIST   IN    MODERN    THEOLOGY.     By  A.  M.   Fairbairn,  D.D.     London: 

Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
During  the  past  century  considerable  change  has  come  over  the  current  of  thought 
in  reference  to  the  place  of  Theology  in  the  temple  of  the  Sciences.  The  time  was 
when  the  "  Queen  of  the  Sciences  **  received  homage  from  all  sides.  The  scientific 
form  of  the  contents  of  Faith  rose  to  the  highest  place  of  honour,  and  even  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  thought  in  all  departments  of  research  and  constniction. 
Ideally  this  was  what  should  be.  For  if,  as  Kant  shows  in  his  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Beaton,  God  be  the  supreme  form  of  the  Reason — the  unity  under  which  all  else, 
phenomenckl  and  noumenal,  is  to  be  conceived — it  follows  that  the  Science  of  God, 
which  is  plain  English  for  **  Theology,**  is  the  chief  and  most  comprehensive  of  all 
sciences.  But  for  reasons  familiar  to  the  student  of  history  this  has  ceased  to  be. 
The  revolt  which  had  been  in  progress  for  many  years  reached  a  point  well  described 
by  Tholuck  in  his  Guido  and  Julius.  "  Theology  had  now  lost  all  attractions  for 
Guido.  She  seemed  to  him  a  rude  barbarian,  who,  herself  accustomed  to  a  scanty 
diet,  invited  guests  from  the  classic  soil  of  beautiful  Hellas,  for  whom  she  was 
unable  to  provide  suitable  entertainment ;  whilst  she  wielded  her  club  in  defiance 
against  any  who  refused  her  the  meed  of  hospitality.  She  appeared  still  further  to 
betray  her  base  origin  and  want  of  native  dignity,  when,  with  engaging  airs  and 
obsequious  civility,  she  begged  Pliiioso|)hy  to  allow  her  to  retain  a  few  strips  of 
land  from  that  territory  of  which  she  had  already  been  compelled  to  restore  the 
finest  parts  to  their  rightful  lord.*'  Tholuck  wrote  thus  in  1832,  and  we  know  how 
in  England  the  feeling  expressed  by  Guido  has  found  a  response  among  the  students 
of  Physical  Science,  and  of  Philosophy,  and  even  occasionally  in  the  pulpit  and  (» 
the  platform.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  during  the  past  half  century  in 
Germany  to  raise  Theology  from  the  reproach  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  Tholuck 
in  his  measure  contributed  a  useful  part  towards  that  result.  The  course  of  critical 
thought  in  this  country  has  now  at  length  awakened  a  desire  for  some  reconstnictiTe 
process  by  which  Theology,  profiting  from  past  failures  and  proceeding  on  lines  more 
accordant  with  a  true  method,  shall  assume  her  place  as  the  Science  wtiefa 
construes,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  possible  to  such  a  c-ase,  the  universe 
through  the  legitimate  conception  of  God,  than  which  there  can  be  no  higher  efibrt 
of  human  thought. 

The  work  now  published  by  Dr.  Fairbairn  is  a  handsome  contribution  toward 
this  end ;  and  as  such,  apart  from  the  reputation  of  its  author  and  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  cannot  fail  to  receive  attention  from  all  who  feel  the  pressure  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved.  The  goofi  work  previously  done,  and  the  position  already  attsdned  in 
the  higher  departments  of  modem  literature,  by  Dr.  Fairbairn,  are  a  guarantee  that 
in  this,  the  matured  product  of  long  and  vigorous  thought  enriched  by  familiar 
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&oqtiiuntanoe  with  the  hest  in  ancient  and  mo(I./n  theological  literature,  we  have  a 
volume  deserving  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  schools  of  thought.    To  those 
who  know  the  past  and  present  position  of  Theology  it  will  appear  a  serious  husiness 
fcHT  a  man  of  reputation  to  propose  to  offer  a  substantial  contribution  towards  its 
reconstroction.    It  is  comparatively  easy  to  criticize  and  to  accentuate  the  defects 
of  systems  embodying  even  the  best  thought  from  the  Nicsean  to  the  present  age ; 
bat  to  re-form,  re-estabhsh,  and  re-settle  our  theological  beliefs  and  build  them  up 
into  a  cong^ous  unity  is  a  most  formidable  imdertaking,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
cautdous  men  might  savour  of  presumption.    Of  late  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary 
work  has  been  accomplished ;  materials  have  been  collected,  sifted,  arranged ;  lines 
of  thought  have  been  sketched ;  suggestive  monographs  on  specific  problems  have 
been  published ;  the  full  bearing  of  the  inductive  method  has  been  recognized  and 
exemplified  in  tentative  efforts,  and  the  relation  of  preliminary  philosophical  and 
critical  questions  to  the  constructive  process  has  been  exhaustively  laid  bare.    Faith 
now  awaits  the  representation  of  truth  in  a  form  befitting  this  preparatory  toil  and 
reflexive  of  the  most  cultured  intellect.     When  one  observes  the  spirit  in  which 
I>r.  Fairbaim*s  work  is  conceived,  the  use  made  of  our  inheritance  from  the  past, 
the  cautious  handling  of  transcendental  subjects,  the  fields  of  thought  glanced  at 
but  not  traversed,  the  abiding  consciousness  of  just  doing  one  honest  man*6  part 
toward  a  result  demanding  many  fellow-labourers,  and  the  unuttered  though  per- 
vasive belief  that  the  hour  has  come  for  some  one  to  move  in  the  line  of  positive 
reconstruction — so  far  from  discovering  presimiption  we  the  rather  see  the  courage 
and  foresight  of  the  true  leader  of  men.    We  have  here  the  sign  of  a  better  day 
when  the  best  heart  and  intellect  of  the  Church  will  be  consecrated  afresh  to  the 
bringing  together  of  the  Truth  of  God  into  forms  of  presentation  that  shedl  be  more 
consonant  with  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  and  adjusted  to  the  habitudes  of  a  soimd 
mind. 

Although  this  book  is  primarily  designed  for  readers  acquainted  with  the  course 
of  theological  thought,  it  will  probably  open  up  some  of  the  more  dif&cult  problems 
to  general  readers,  and  awaken  lay  interest  in  Theology.  Technicalities  of  the 
schools  are  reduced  to  a  rninimum.  The  language  is  clear,  strong,  forceful;  the 
sentences  swift  in  succession,  sharply  cut,  and  often  spontaneously  brilliant ;  a 
strong  common  sense  and  masterful  handling  of  material  put  high  thinking  into 
concise,  telling  form;  the  severity  of  tough  argument  and  consecutive  reasoning 
is  relieved  by  bold  and  often  startling  antitheses.  Probably  no  book  of  this  genera- 
tion dealing  with  such  subjects  is  more  readable  to  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  think.  We  have  here  the  robust,  disciplined  mind  seeking  to  put  theological 
truth  into  every-day  speech;  and  it  is  done  with  remarkable  success.  Recurrent 
philosophical  forms  of  expression,  familiar  enough  to  readers  of  the  best  British  and 
Continental  Theology,  may  at  first  scare  the  general  reader,  but  a  little  reflection 
will  soon  make  their  si^ificance  and  fitness  clear.  The  mastery  of  such  a  book 
as  this  would  prove  to  many  a  far  greater  benefit  than  the  hasty  perusal  of  scores 
that  pass  current  as  theological  literature. 

The  first  296  pages  are,  after  the  Introduction,  occupied  with  matter  historical 
and  critical,  with  a  view  to  trace  the  law  of  development  in  Theology  and  the 
Church,  and  the  course  of  historical  criticism  in  its  relation  to  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels.  Newman's  theory  of  development  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  resulting 
in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  merely  logical,  and  would  not  have  been  elaborated 
were  it  not  that  certain  positions  to  which  he  was  committed  had  to  be  justified ; 
whereas  the  true  historical  development  is  that  which  is  the  normal  outgrowth  of  the 
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primitiTe  Christian  organism  as  affected  by  the  forces  of  the  living  world  which 
forms  its  environment.  The  history  of  the  Chm'ch  is  a  section  of  universal  history ; 
and  the  germ  of  all  was  the  Historical  Christ,  who  created  a  society  which  was 
bound  to  interpret  Him.  The  elements  that  acted  as  environment  were  Jewish 
and  Gentile,  each  of  which  in  some  form  left  its  mark  on  the  form  of  Christianity. 
The  Gentile,  as  seen  in  Greek  philosophy,  Roman  polity,  and  popular  religion,  was 
later,  and  more  pervading  and  paramount.  The  metaphysical  and  speculative 
formulation  of  the  Nicsecm  Fathers  exhibited  one  side  of  this  influence ;  while  the 
political  and  forensic  tone  of  Tertullian  presented  the  other.  The  Western  Church 
beccune  supreme  because  it  inherited  the  seat  of  Imperial  power  on  the  decay  of  the 
empire,  and  absorbed  its  polity  into  its  ecclesiasticism.  The  rise  of  Papal  Bome  was 
synchronous  with  the  fall  of  Imperial  Rome,  because,  chiefly,  it  accommodated  itself 
to  prevailing  customs  and  habits  of  thought.  In  Scholasticism  the  influence  of  the 
Northern  i  itellect  is  apparent,  as  seen  in  the  instance  of  most  of  its  leaders — ^Baeda, 
Alcuin,.  Duns  Scotus,  Albertus  Magnus,  Anselm,  and  others.  Once  more,  it  was 
through  Aristotle  rather  than  Plato  that  Greek  conceptions  gave  form  to  theological 
speculation,  though,  in  the  matter  of  Atonement,  Anselm  more  elaborately  formulated 
in  the  Cur  Deu8  Homo  the  forensic  ideas  introduced  from  Roman  jurispmdence  by 
Tertullian.  The  Renaissance  brought  the  best  minds  into  direct  relation  to  tiie 
primitive  sources  of  Christianity,  and  thus  far  was  a  co-operating  factor  with  the 
Reformation  in  contrasting  the  prevalent  Catholicism  with  a  religion  and  poUty  new 
to  that  age.  The  more  precise  deflnition  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theological 
position  was  inevitable  in  consequence  of  the  different  points  of  view  taken  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  their  common  controversies  with  Roman  Catholicism;  and  the 
divergence  of  these  two  great  Protestant  schools  determined  the  subsequent  course, 
and  gave  colour  to  both  the  Theology  and  politics  of  Germany  and  Great  Britaio. 
The  mixed  and  uncertain  Theology  of  the  English  Church  exhibits  the  influence 
of  Trent  and  Geneva. 

Having  traced  the  development  in  Theology  and  in  the  Church,  Dr.  Fairbaim 
next  treats  us  to  an  elaborate  survey  of  Literature  and  Philosophy  in  so  far  as  they 
lead  up  to  criticism  of  the  historical  account  of  Christ.  How  the  ideas  of  Lessing, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe,  as  representing  Literature,  and  of  Herder  as  the  Apostle  of 
Romanticism,  bear  on  the  critical  question ;  and  how  German  philosophy  as  expounded 
by  Kant,  Jacobi,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  is  related  to  historical  criticiBm  is 
shown  with  the  insight  and  discrimination  that  might  be  expected  of  one  so  fftmilJAr 
with  the  theme  and  so  well  constituted  for  the  work.  Schleiermacher  receives  his 
due  meed  of  praise  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  German  theologians  and  critics. 
The  weakness  of  Strauss  has  been  exposed  again  and  again ;  and  one  asks.  Why  (moe 
more  ?  Dr.  Fairbaim  knows  that  Strauss,  as  a  historical  critic,  has  long  been  proved  a 
failure ;  but  he  could  not  have  shown  the  continuity  of  Germaji  thought  and  the  usefal 
issues  of  its  errors  in  method  and  principle  had  he  not  here  presented  Strauss  in  his 
strength  and  his  weakness.  The  same  reason  will  account  for  the  lucid  exposition 
and  exposure  of  the  defects  of  the  Tubingen  school.  As  a  consequence  of  all  previous 
efforts  at  criticism,  we  are  now  placed  in  assured  contact  with  historical  sources  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  unquestionable 
basis  on  which  Theology  may  be  reconstructed. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  volume  is  the  second,  which  is  described 
as  Theological  and  Constructive,  and  which  first  unfolds  what  Dr.  Fairbaim  regards 
as  the  New  Testament  interpretation  of  Christ,  and  then  takes  Christ  so  interpreted 
as  the  determinative  interpretation  of  God.    And  this  is  only  a  preliminary  sta^  in 
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the  process  of  thongbt ;  for  the  God  so  ascertained  becomes,  as  Godhead,  the  deter- 
minative principle  by  which  Theology,  embracing  the  Fatherhood,  Sin,  and  Soteri- 
ology,  as  also  Revelation,  is  constructed.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  indepen- 
dent  of  this  conception  of  God  so  derived.  In  fact,  the  method  of  the  entire  work  is 
first,  by  a  critical  survey  of  ancient  and  modem  theological  thought  and  effort,  to 
olear  the  way  for  a  positive  attempt  to  reconstruct,  apart  from  the  technicalities  of 
schoolmen  and  Nicsean  metaphysics,  certain  main  doctrinal  positions  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  theological  belief.  Next,  this  is  accomplished  by  ascertaining  what 
Christ  represents  Himself  to  be,  and  out  of  that  representation,  as  the  all-sufficient 
source  of  revealed  truth,  to  arrive  at  the  only  justifiable  conception  of  God,  which 
conception,  being  paramount  and  containing  in  itself  the  essential  principle  of  all 
God*8  relations,  must  decide  the  views  it  is  right  to  hold  concerning  His  relation  to 
the  race,  and  consequently  to  sin  and  the  means  of  salvation,  as  well  to  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  moral  fruit  of  the  Divine  activity  in  this 
world.  The  preliminary  critical  survey  of  theological  endeavour  throws  hght  upon, 
and  takes  some  of  its  coloiudng  from,  the  positive  constructive  effort ;  while  the 
positive  constructive  efifort  becomes  the  more  intelligible  and  interesting  by  the  con- 
trasts it  furnishes  with  some  earlier  attempts  to  construct  a  stable,  congruous 
Theology.  It  was  a  sound  intellectual  instinct,  if  one  may  use  a  somewhat  loose 
psychological  phrase,  that  led  Dr.  Fairbaim  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present  )Xi 
this  way ;  and  no  one  will  do  justice  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  or  gain  f  ^11  benefit 
from  the  study  of  the  constructive,  who  does  not  carefully  read  the  critical  part.  And 
it  is  especially  in  this  connection  that  the  Introduction  should  be  read.  It  is  entitled 
**  The  Betum  to  Christ."  The  pith  of  it  hes  in  this :  that  Theology,  to  be  worth 
anything,  must  rest  on  a  knowledge  of  who  and  what  Christ  is ;  tiiat  in  the  past 
centuries  men  constructed  their  theologies  out  of  varied  elements,  some  of  which 
were  not  derived  from  the  actual  Christ  nor  yet  consistent  with  what  He  was ;  and 
that  the  present  age,  improving  on  past  methods,  is  now  more  closely  studying  Him 
as  affording  the  governing  principle  which  determines  our  conception  of  God,  and 
consequently  our  theological  thinking  in  detail.  Of  the  truth  of  the  main  contention 
thus  set  forth  no  one  can  doubt  who  really  appreciates  what  New  Testament 
Christianity  is,  and  understands  the  laws  that  govern  correct  constructive  thought. 
But  some  will  regret  that  the  gifted  author  should,  in  a  solid  theological  work,  have 
had  recourse  to  such  expressions  Cks  "  Return  to  Christ,"  "  Recovery  of  the  Histori- 
cal Christ,"  "  Re-discovery  of  Christ.**  In  orations  before  popular  asscmbHes  expres- 
sions may  serve  a  rhetorical  purpose  which,  in  the  quiet  fellowship  of  the  student 
with  the  great  souls  of  past  ages,  whose  glory  it  was  to  strive  to  interpret  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  Church  and  the  world,  can  have  no  proper  place.  Our  great  theologians, 
Augustine,  Anselm,  Calvin,  for  instance,  were  never  away  from  Christ,  though 
they  may  not  have  given  full  heed  to  all  His  words  or  gazed  on  His  person  as 
intently  as  they  ought;  they  never  lozt  Him,  though  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
systems  they  were  not  perfect  in  the  place  they  assigned  to  His  Personality,  and  in 
reducing  determinative  principles  from  it  and  Him. 

Wliat  Dr.  Fairbaim  really  means  is  expressed  by  himself  when,  obviating  the 
supposition  that  he  is  reflecting  on  the  piety  of  the  past,  he  says,  "  The  statement, 
then,  that  our  age  excels  all  others  in  the  fulness,  objectivity,  and  accuracy  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  historical  Christ  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  the  superiority  of 
our  age  in  its  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Redeemer  and  reverence  for  Him  "  (p.  20). 
Yes ;  that  is  it  exactly.  We  give  more  attention  to  the  historic  setting  of  the  Divine- 
human  personality ;  we  know  more  about  the  Galilean  and  Judsean  environment  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  we  as  Rushbrooke  has  shown  in  his  Synoptioon,  can  get  at  the 
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residuum  of  fact  concerning  Him  in  which  the  Synoptics  agree,  and  we  perhaps  see 
rather  more  dearly  that  our  theologiocd  ideas  must  be  governed  by  our  ideas  of  Him, 
but  in  this  **  re-discovery  "  has  no  pla^^.  Moreover,  our  fuller  knowledge  of  critical 
details  has  not  altered  one  iota  the  main  fact — His  Personality  and  His  own  asser^ns 
concerning  EUs  relation  to  the  Father.  Athanasius  knew  as  much  as  we  do,  and  based 
his  chief  arguments  on  Ghrist*s  own  declarations,  combiiied  with  the  prologue  to  the 
fourth  Gospel.  Dr.  Fairbaim's  quotation  from  Schelling — Der  eigentliche  Inhalt  des 
Christenthums  ist  aber  ganz  allein  die  Person  Christ! — ^really  expresses  the  thought 
of  the  men  of  the  fourth  century,  who  strove,  according  to  their  light,  to  maintain 
in  the  Christian  system  the  place  denied  to  Christ  by  Artemon,  Paul  of  Samosata, 
and  Arius.  ' 

As  Dr.  Fairbaim*s  purpose  is  to  construct  a  theology  governed  in  its  essential 
features  by  what  is  ascertained  to  be  included  in  the  *'  consciousness  of  Christ/'  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  he  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  that  consciousness.  In  survey- 
ing the  course  of  development  up  to  the  present  time,  the  order  was  from  the  simple 
form  of  thought  and  polity  in  Apostolic  times,  but  now  the  order  is  baxskwards  from 
the  interpretation  of  Christ  by  the  Apostles  up  to  the  very  words  and  bearing  of 
Christ  Himself.  The  Pauline  Christology  being  the  most  highly  developed,  is  dis- 
cussed in  its  bearing  on  the  conception  of  God  and  of  the  redemption  of  man.  The 
former.  Dr.  Fairbaim  calls  Theology ;  the  latter,  Soteriology.  The  exactitude  in  the 
use  of  terms  may  perplex  those  unaccustomed  to  strict  scientific  language.  Hie 
perplexity  may  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  our  author  does  not  throughout  the 
volume  keep  to  the  distinction  here  set  up.  It  is  noteworthy  in  passing  that  Dr. 
Fairbaim  accepts  the  exegesis  of  Bomans  iz.  5,  which  regards  B^hn  as  affirmed  of 

The  Pauline  Soteriology,  in  its  earlier  and  later  forms,  is  clearly  traced  to  the 
conception  held  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  Christologies  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  of  James,  and  Peter,  and  John,  being  outlined,  the  contents  of  the 
Gospels  are  then  considered  as  furnishing  the  means  of  getting  at  the  very  thought 
of  Christ  Himself  with  reference  to  EUs  own  personality  and  His  relation  to  God. 
Thus  step  by  step  we  are  led  back  to  the  consciousness  of  Christ  as  the  main  source  of 
reliable  knowledge  concerning  God.    Here  we  have  the  datum  of  a  stable  theology. 

At  this  point  the  constructive  process  really  begins ;  and  the  careful  student 
will  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  volume  with  keen  expectation  and  sympathetic 
interest.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  Dr.  Fairbaim  sketches  the  course  of 
thought  pursued  by  the  Nicssan  Fathers,  and  seeks,  after  the  manner  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hatch,  to  point  out  how  their  formulation  was  purely  metaphysical  and  deter- 
mined in  form  by  Greek  modes  of  thought.  Perhaps  he  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  maintaining  ''hat  the  ontological  view  of  the  Godhead  characteristic  of  the  Niccan 
symbol  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  as  clear  and  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  of 
statement  as  can  be  pioduced.  But  he  rather  seizes  hold  of  the  unique  and  emphatic 
revelations  of  Christ  with  respect  to  Himself  and  His  relationship  to  the  Father, 
as  conveying  to  us  a  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  in  which  the  ethical  element  is 
most  manifestly  implicated.     On  this  Dr.  Fairbaim  is  very  explicit. 

"  The  point,  then,  from  which  our  coG^tnictive  endeavour  must  start  is  this— the  deter- 
minative element  in  the  consciousness  of  Christ  is  the  filiaL  He  directly  and  intuitiTel; 
knew  His  own  Sonship,  and  by  its  means  He  made  known  God's  Fatherhood.  The  two 
were  corrohitive  and  mntoally  inclusive ;  the  being  of  the  Son  involved  the  Father^s,  sod 
the  Father  was  in  character  and  quality  as  was  the  Son.  The  regulative  element  in  His 
mind  became  the  determinative  idea  in  the  Apostolic.  The  New  Testament  interpretition 
of  Christ  is  in  its  ultimate  analysis  an  interpretation  of  the  Father  in  ^he  terms  of  the 
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Soiu  In  the  mind  of  Jcsns,  Father  and  Son  were  concoivbd  as  forming  a  unity  over 
against  man.^  The  relation  the  Father  had  to  Him  He  had  to  no  other :  the  relation  He 
had  to  the  Father  no  other  person  had.  They  two  were  so  related  that  each  was  known 
only  to  the  other,  and  could  therefore  only  by  and  through  the  other  be  made  known. 
The  unity  was  so  real  that  to  see  the  Son  was  to  see  the  Father,  to  know  the  Father  was 
to  know  the  Soji.  Hence,  while  Jesus  conceived  Father  and  Son  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  He  also  conceived  them  as  having  a  common  being  and  as  sustaining  common  relations 
to  man.  "—Pp.  301.93. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Fairbaim  regards  the  consciousness  of  Christ  as 
pointing  immistakably  to  a  social  unity  in  the  Divine  nature :  it  reveals  to  us  the 
Godhead  as  something  other  than  God.  Whatever  theological  conceptions  are 
formed  by  us,  they  must,  to  be  legitimate,  be  formed  on  this  basis.  Apart  from 
the  ontological  speculations  of  the  NicsBan  Fathers,  and  unencumbered  by  Greek 
terms  derived  through  Philo  from  Hellenic  sources,  it  is  possible  to  state  the 
revealed  feicts  of  the  Godhead  in  a  form  immediately  suggested  by  the  utterances 
of  Christ  Himself.  What  Christ  meant  by  "  Son "  and  "  Father,"  and  by  their 
relation  the  one  to  the  other  and  of  both,  as  one,  to  mankind,  is  strongly  expressed 
thus: — 

"In  their  mutual  relations  they  were  distinct,  but  in  their  common  relations  they 
were  a  unity  ;  and  in  what  was  mutual  there  was  nothing  that  involved  disruption  or 
division  in  what  was  common.  The  relations  were  not  voluntary,  but  necessary  ;  the 
distinction  not  matter  of  choice,  but, of  nature  or  essence.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to 
the  being  of  a  Son  there  must  be  a  Father,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  order  to  the 
being  of  a  Father  there  must  be  a  Son.  Fatherhood  is  no  older  than  Sonship,  the  one 
is  only  as  the  other  is ;  in  other  words,  if  Fatherhood  is  of  the  essence  of  Deity,  Sonship 
must  be  the  same.  And  to  Christ  God  does  not  become  Father — He  is  Father  just  as  He 
is  God  ;  and  He  Himself  does  not  become  Son — He  is  Son,  and  were  He  not  Son  He  would 
not  be."— P.  893. 

While,  then,  our  author  does  not  attempt  a  "  scholastic  or  scientific  construction 
of  the  doctrine  "  of  the  Godhead,  which,  however,  he  thinks  not  a  difficult  thing  to 
do,  he  does,  we  see,  present,  in  clear  and  strong  language,  '*  the  source,  significance, 
and  bearings  of  those  essential  ideas  which  every  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  has  aimed 
at  expressing."  His  justification  for  the  course  here  adopted  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  the  Godhead  is  "  peculiarly  and  specifically  a  conception  of  revealed 
religion,  so  that  when  it  is  articulated  into  a  doctrine,  it  ought  to  be  stated  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  terms  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  revelation  "  (p.  899). 
Dr.  Fairbaim  emphasizes  the  distinction  which  theologians  have  often  made,  that  a 
unity  and  a  simplicity  are  not  the  same,  but  opposites.  Herein,  I  would  observe,  lies 
the  secret  of  the  difference  between  those  who  maintcun  the  doctrine  known  as  the 
Trinity,  and  those  who  do  not.  Philosophy  woi^d  affirm  of  an  infinite  unity  that  is 
the  source  of  all  created  being  a  nature  of  which  that  may  be  true,  which,  as  applied 
to  a  finite  creature,  oouldi  not  be  true.  The  Eternal,  Infinite  One  must  contain  within 
Himself  distinction  and  difference.  Pure  Being,  of  which  no  predication  is  possible 
—Infinite  Simplicity — is  a  barren  idea,  and  it  is  the  crux  of  Transcendentalism  to  show 
how  it  can  ever  differentiate  anything  from  itself.  Modem  believers  in  the  Trinity, 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  have  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to 
philosophy,  if  need  bo,  as  not  being  opposed  to  this  revealed  doctrine,  though  it  could 
not  have  originated  it.  It  may  be  a  question  with  some,  as  it  was  vnth  Augustine, 
whether  the  term  "  Person  "  is,  because  of  its  popular  connotation,  the  fittest  to 
indicate  what  is  intended ;  but  Dr.  Fairbaim  thinks  it  '*  may  be  an  excellent  name 
for  those  immanent  distinctions  we  know  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  who  together 
constitute  the  unity  of  God  "  (p.  400). 
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Proin  the  posiiaon  thus  obtained  Dr.  Fairbaim  proceeds  to  a  very  interesting  and 
original  tionsideration  of  the  conception  of  the  Godhead  in  its  relation»to  the  Deity 
of  Natural  Theology  and  the  Deity  of  Constructive  Theology.  Here  emerge  hk 
views  on  Sovereignty  and  Paternity,  Sin  and  Atonement. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  views  thus  imperfectly  sketched,  many  questions  are 
tuised  on  which  difference  of  judgment  will  be  entertained  by  many  who  agree  witii 
Dr.  Fairbaim  in  his  deduction  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  from  the  "  Consciousness  of 
Christ."  It  may  be  thought  that  in  his  intense  fervour  and,  at  times,  vehemence  of 
style,  he  magnifies  some  points  to  the  relative  neglect  or  partial  consideration  of 
others  which,  if  brought  into  fuller  proportions,  would  modify  conclusions  aimed  at. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  is  right  in  ascribing  the  forensic  element  in 
Theology  so  utterly  to  the  influence  of  Tertullian.  If  it  is  not  found  in  the  Episties 
to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  some  of  the  ablest  of  modem  and  ancient  ez^etet 
have  been  wofully  mistaken.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Tertullian,  legal  as  his  educatkn 
had  been,  could  have  grafted  on  to  Theology  an  element  quite  alien  to  the  Kew 
Testament.  Many  will  not  be  able  to  follow  Dr.  Fairbaim  in  his  contention  tiiat 
'*  law  '*  and  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  do  not  involve  any  forensie 
idea.  Such  terms  as  diKaliafuif  iavrdis  iiffw  w6fM9,  utoSik^,  KardxpifteLf  tw  Kpa^tt  h  Ocif 
rh¥  Kbaijuoif,  are  certainly  consonant  with  that  idea.  Dr^  Fairbaim's  representation  of 
Atonement  (pp.  482-83)  differs  not  in  reality  from  the  subjective  view  which  has  been 
BO  famihar  to  theologiems  for  many  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  point  in  this  question  whether  Fatherhood 
in  the  Infinite  One  does  not  so  run  up  into  sovereignty  as  to  involve  a  relation  to  the 
totality  of  moral  creatures  in  the  universe,  implying  an  element  of  "  law "  which 
cannot  in  the  sfijne  degree  or  form  be  true  of  a  human  parent  whose  sovereignty 
touches  only  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  whole,  and  is  itself  conditioned  by  laws  outside 
itself.  The  whole  subject  of  Atonement  is  too  scantily  treated  in  proportion  to  its 
importance.  But  one  is  reluctant  to  raise  contentions  where  so  much,  especially  on  the 
Person  of  Christ,  is  satisfying.  A  more  importcuit  work  on  theology  has  not  issued 
from  the  press  for  many  a  year,  and,  quite  apart  from  sectional  schools  of  thought, 
and  regarded  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  richly  furnished  mind  that  revels  in  sturdy 
thought;  it  deserves  to  be  welcomed  by  all  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  oor 
high-class  literature.  It  certainly  will  do  much  to  help  on  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  a  theology  set  forth  in  a  form  and  with  a  precision  of  thought  and  richness  of 
material  that  shall  more  worthily  embody  the  results  of  near  two  thousand  years  d 
Christian  endeavour.  Chablks  Chapman,  MA.,  LLJ). 

*rHE     RECORDS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    ACCORDING    TO    THE 

CHRONOLOGICAL    ORDER* OF    THEIR    OBIQI^  (Der  Letterhunde  da 

Ouden  Verbonds  naar  de  Tijdsorde  va/n  haa/r  Ontstaan),   By  Dr.  G.  Wildebokb, 

Professor  at  Groningen.    Groningen:  Wolters,  1898. 

I  HAVE  a  special  call  to  notice  this  volume  in  England,  because  the  plan  on  which 

it  is  constructed  is  substantially  my  own.     The  same  idea   which   occurred  to 

Professor  Wildeboer  when  he  sat  down  to  prepare  this  volume  visited  my  own 

mind  in  1875.    I  am  most  glad  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  realize  his  oonceptioa 

of  the  sort  of  book  which  clergymen  and  students  need  to-day,  but  before  giving 

further  information  respecting  his  work,  I  ask  permission  to  quote  a  few  lines 

respecting  my  own  plan  from  the  Introduction   to  my   Origin  of  the  P$alUr, 

Speaking  of  certain  contributions  on  Old  Testament  subjects  to  the  Encydcp€MUa 

Brita/nnica,  1  remeurked  on  p.  xviii.  that  they  "  grew  out  of  the  plan,  formed  about 

1875,  of  a  historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament  literature  from  tfaa 
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advanced,  and  yet  not  extreme,  point  of  view  which  I  had  adopted."  **  Of  course," 
I  added,  **  disputable  points  would  have  been  mentioned,  and  some  docimients 
would  have  been  referred  to  in  different  chapters  ;  of  the  partly  provisional 
character  of  such  a  sketch  I  was  well  aware.  The  task  was  too  great  for  me, 
and  it  has  since  been  accomplished  on  a  larger  scale  than  I  thought  of  by  that 
honoured  veteran,  Reuss."  Whether  I  shall  have  time  and  strength  to  resume 
the  work,  I  know  not.  It  will  soon  be  twenty  years  since  I  began  to  write  this 
l)ook,  and  even  if  I  had  had  the  age  and  capacity  of  Kuenen,  a  book  written  between 
1875  and  1880  would  have  had  to  be  largely  recast  before  the  year  (which  may  we 
all  live  to  see  I)  1900.  Meantime  it  is  most  gratifying  to  find  the^t  in  the  land  of 
Euenen,  and  in  the  moderate-orthodox  University  of  Groningen,  the  idea  of 
expotmding  the  best  provisional  results  of  Old  Testament  criticism  upon  a 
chronological  plan  has  been  seen  to  be  the  most  appropriate  to  the  wants  of 
students.  For  really,  reallyj  my  dear  English  friends,  "irresponsible  reviewers," 
and  others,  it  is  quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  talk  as  if  there  were  not  a  large  body 
of  critical  '*  results."  This  should  be  no  longer  a  question  of  **  taking  a  side  "  for 
or  against  "  German  criticism  '* ;  the  battle  is,  historically  speaking,  won,  and  all 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  aside  prejudice,  and  proceed  to  the  study  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  just  as  you  would  proceed  to  the  study  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge  of  which  you  are  to  a  large  extent  ignorant.  And,  thankful  as  one 
must  be  to  Dr.  Driver  for  having  accomplished  a  work  which  in  scholarship 
satisfies  a  German  standard,  one  may  be  equally  grateful  to  Dr.  Wildebper  for 
having  superadded  to  the  accurate  statement  of  generally  intelligible  facts  a 
sufficiently  full  exhibition  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  literary  movement  in 
Israel. 

The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  and  I  am  not  confident 
that  he  will  secure  many  drawing-room  readers.  He  has  not  given  us  a  connected 
narrative,  but  a  series  of  twenty-seven  paragraphs,  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  age  to  which  the  several  documents 
belong,  according  to  "  ipost  investigators  of  the  subject."  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  notes  to  the  paragraphs,  in  which  the 
views  of  living  and  recently  deceased  workers  are  fairly  set  forth  and  temperately 
criticized.  Among  these  workers  it  is  not  needless  to  say  that  Englishmen  find 
an  honourable  place.  These  notes  deserve  high  recognition.  In  them  the  author 
takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence,  and  tells  him  what  impression  some  of  the 
best  modem  books  on  the  subject  have  made  upon  him.  And  yet  there  is  no 
superfluity  of  mere  erudition.  We  are  introduced  in  general  to  the  old  problems 
of  criticism  in  their  present  form.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  useful  though 
brief  Introduction.  I  csmnot,  indeed,  agree  with  all  its  statements.  I  doubt 
whether  the  "  cherubim  "  of  Gen.  iii.  24  can  be  identified  with  those  of  Ezekiel, 
nor  am  I  sure  of  the  identification  of  one  or  both  with  "  the  kiruhu  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  "  ;  the  question  is  more  difficult  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
And  when  we  are  referred  to  Zimmem*s  essay  on  the  Tell  el-Amama  tablets, 
where  it  is  suggested  that  the  Uliahiri  may  be  the  Hebrews,  we  take  notice  that 
the  date  of  this  essay  is  1891,  and  that  other  eminent  scholars  have,  on  good 
grounds,  rejected  this  tempting  identification.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that  the  remarks 
oCered  (p.  5)  on  the  historical  character  of  the  accounts  of  the  patriarchs  in  Genesis 
will  disappoint  many  students.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  correct  to  say  that  a  passage 
of  late  date  may  possibly  embody  an  early  and  trustworthy  tradition.  But  how 
«re  we  to  set  to  work  to  ascertain  whether  it  does  ?    The  author  refers  to  Eittel's 
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Oeschiehte  der  Hebrdcr  (1888-1892),  as  based  on  a  cautionB  and  honest  critidsm 
of  the  sources ;  but  we  seem  to  want  a  guide  who  can  be,  not  only  cautious,  but 
also  upon  occasion  courageous,  and  this  guide  we  shall  hardly  find  in  Eittel.  Let 
me  add,  however,  that  Dr.  Wildeboer*s  fourth  paragraph,  taken  together  with  tiie 
notes,  supplies  valuable  preliminary  information,  which,  though  gently  conveyed, 
is  not  deficient  in  critical  veracity. 

Perhaps  it  may  help  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  book  if  I  append 
the  titles  of  the  several  paragraphs.  "  1.  Fragments  from  the  period  of  Israd's 
wanderings  and  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  2.  Literary  productions  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges.  8.  Literary  products  of  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon.  4.  The 
material  of  the  oldest  historical  writing  before  it  received  a  fixed  form;  (a)  the 
popular  narratives.  5.  The  same ;  (&)  the  first  foundations  of  Israelitish  historio- 
graphy. 6.  Belies  of  the  oldest  historical  writing.  7.  The  oldest  codification 
of  Israelitish  laws.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  other  contemporary  legal 
definitions.  8.  The  oldest  extant  writings  of  the  prophets ;  Isa.  xv.,  xvi,  Amos,  and 
Hosea.  9.  The  pre-Deuteronomic  elements  in  the  Hexateuch  and  the  other  narrative 
books  of  the  Old  Testameni  10.  Micah  and  Isaiah.  11.  The  second  codificatdon 
of  Israelitish  law;  Deuteronomy.  12.  Zephaniah  and  Nahum.  13.  Jeremiah  and 
Habakkuk.  14.  The  Deuteronomic  historiography.  Deuteronomic  elements  in  iht 
Hexateuch  and  the  composition  of  Judges — Samuel— Kings.  15.  Ezekiel.  16.  Poetical 
passages  from  the  period  before  the  Exile.  17.  The  Second  Isaiah  and  some  other 
prophecies  of  his  time.  18.  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  19.  Lamentations  and  Obadiah. 
20.  The  priestly  Tora  and  the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch.  21.  Malachi,  Jonah, 
and  Ruth.  22.  Three  eschatological  works:  Joel,  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  and  ZecL 
ix.-xiv.  28.  Proverbs  and  Job.  24.  The  Psalter.  25.  The  priestly  historiography; 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  26.  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  27.  Danid 
and  Esther." 

The  reader  will  kindly  remember  that  Dr.  Wildeboer  is  not  only,  if  one  may 
venture  to  say  so,  a  devout  man,  but  wishes  to  preserve  that  historical  oontinui^ 
with  the  past  of  Christianity  which  Euenen,  rightly  or  wrongly,  seemed  to  under* 
value.  And  yet  this  devout,  this  orthodox  scholar  is  a  complete  convert  to  the 
newer  criticism,  of  which  the  most  adequate  representative  is  Euenen  himself. 
Whether  he  ever  attended  Euenen*s  lectures  I  do  not  know,  but  we  are  assured  on 
the  best  authority  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  were,  critically,  pupils  of  Euenen  still 
retained  an  ine£Eaceable  stamp  of  orthodox  theology.  Why,  then,  should  our  orthodox 
theologians  be  so  suspicious  of  criticism,  and  why  should  some  of  our  critics  be  so 
extremely  anxious  to  cut  down  results,  and  leave  questions  open  ?  Certainly,  if 
Dr.  Wildeboer  is  a  fair  specimen,  the  younger  Dutch  critics  do  not  at  all  see  the 
necessity  of  this ;  he  is  less  open  to  criticism  on  this  head  than  Dr.  Driver,  and  yet 
not  less  churchly  in  his  sympathies.  The  only  portion  of  his  work  which  strikes 
me  as  conveying  a  decidedly  wrong  view  of  the  most  generally  received  results  is 
that  which  relates  to  Job.  On  this  book,  the  author  forgets  to  say  that  very  few 
critics  indeed  still  accept  the  speeches  of  Elihu  as  a  part  of  the  original  work ;  the  refer- 
ence to  Merx  (who  is  against  "  Elihu  "),  on  p.  441,  seems  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
And  in  criticizing  my  own  views  on  Job,  he  is  evidently  unaware  that  since  1887  I 
have  been  led,  not  indeed  to  retract,  but  to  modify  them,  and  that  the  work  published 
in  that  year  must  therefore  be  taken  together  with  the  review  of  Hoffinann's  lUch  in 
Professor  Salmond*s  Critical  Review^  May,  1891,  and  that  of  Driver^s  Iniroduetiofi^ 
Part  III.,  Expositor,  April,  1892  (Part  I.  of  this  review  is  elsewhere  referred  to  by  the 
author) .    On  the  other  hand  there  is  very  much  to  praise.    The  learned  author  enables 
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students  to  realize  quite  suiHciently  the  strength  of  the  most  advanced  critical 
positions,  so  far  at  least  as  this  is  possible  without  linguistic  discussions.  On  the  date 
of  Job  and  Proverbs  he  goes  with  the  boldest  and  (as  I  at  least  think)  the  safest  critics ; 
and,  though  he  accepts  a  part  of  the  Psalms  in  Book  I.  as  pre-Exilic,  it  is  on  grounds 
the  provisional  justification  of  which  I  can  myself  heartily  cdmit.  His  treatment  of 
Chronicles,  too,  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned.  He  distinctly  states  that  its 
historical  trustworthiness  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word)  cannot  be  maintained. 
But  he  is  also  perfectly  willing  to  consider  in  each  case  whether  the  statement  of  the 
Chronicler  may  not  contain  a  kernel  of  historiccJ  fact.  Such  kernels  he  finds  in  the 
statements  respecting  the  captivity  of  Maneisseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-17)  and  the 
invasion  of  Judah  by  Zerah  the  Cushite  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8,  &c.).  In  the  latter  case, 
one  can  without  much  hesitation  agree  with  him ;  Winckler  has,  indeed,  made  it 
probable  that  for  ^3  we  should  read  ^t»^3,  and  finds  a  reference  to  a  raid  of  a 
Chaldsean  chieftain  (we  can  surely  adopt  this,  without  following  him  in  his  view  of 
C^p—ET?,  t.tf..  South  Babylonia,  in  Isa.  xviii.  1).  But  in  the  former  case,  I  think  that 
Kittel  is  more  critical  in  still  admitting  a  doubt  whether  Manasseh  was  really  carried 
captive  (by  Assurbanipal)  to  Nineveh.  So  far  as  one  can  gather  anything  from  the 
Hebrew  sources,  Manasseh  was  a  strong  partisan  of  Assyrism  religious  rites,  and  this 
seems  to  imply  that  he  was  politically  a  friend  of  Assyria.  But,  of  course,  he  may 
have  been  forced  into  rebellion  by  pressure  from  without.  The  point  cannot  be 
decided,  but  even  apart  from  this  a  critical  study  of  the  Chronicles  enables  us  to  use 
the  book  on  rare  occeisions  as  a  subsidiary  source  of  information. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  however,  is  doubtless  the  treatment  of  the 
Hexateuch.  Like  Dr.  Oort,  the  author  has  been  specially  attracted  by  the  contents 
as  well  as  the  form  of  the  legislation,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  will,  we 
may  hope,  see  the  Ught  some  day  in  a  much  fuller  form.  On  the  questions  of  higher 
criticism  he  is,  of  course,  much  less  full  than  Dr.  Driver ;  but  as  an  introduction  to 
the  subject,  the  paragraphs  relating  to  them  may  be  recommended  from  their  lucidity 
and  from  their  being  introduced  in  their  due  chronological  place.  Dr.  Wildeboer 
Bke  most  critics,  recognizes  JS  J*,  and  J',  nor  will  all  the  ridicule  of  well-meaning 
but  unqualified  reviewers  be  likely  to  move  him.  In  discussing  the  time  when  the 
Flood-stories  became  known  to  the  Israelites  he  should,  however,  have  taken  some 
notice  of  the  Tell  el-Amama  discovery.  It  may  yet  become  possible  to  hold  that  a 
Flood-story  may  have  been  known  in  Israel  before  the  time  of  Ahaz.  This  will  be 
advantageous  for  conservative  criticism,  though  it  will  only,  perhaps,  make  the 
critical  question  more  complicated,  and  certainly  cannot  overthrow  the  other  argu- 
ments for  holding  that  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  the  people  of  Judah  came 
under  the  more  direct  influence  of  Assyria.  Altogether,  the  thanks  of  English 
teachers  and  students  are  due  to  Dr.  Wildeboer  for  his  valuable  work,  which 
occupies  a  place  by  itself  among  aids  to  study.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A. 

THE  CREED  OR  A  PHILOSOPHY.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Oriel.  Messrs.  Longmans,  London. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Mozley*s  previous  writings  know  pretty  well  what  to  expect 
In  the  present  volume.  Ever  since  he  published  his  first  collection  of  Reminiscences, 
viz.,  Eemini$cenee8  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement  (Longmans, 
1882),  he  has  taken  the  English  public  into  his  confidence  respecting  the  matter 
which  forms  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  in  this  his  latest  and  possibly  last 
work.  He  told  us  then  (vol.  ii.,  p.  846)  that  more  than  fifty  years  before  that  date 
the  difficulties  of  a  friend  respecting  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  resulted  in 
fixing  in  his  own  mind  a  deep  disquiet, 
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•*  whieh  remained,  and  indeed  «tiU  renoains,  all  the  more  because  I  have  never  scrion^ 
addressed  myself  to  its  removaL  ...  I  ask  with  all  humbleness  where  the  idea  of  Threeneas 
is  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  with  a  doctrinal  sense  and  force.  Whore  is  the  Triune 
God  held  up  to  be  wor8hipi>ed,  loved,  and  obeyed  I  Where  is  He  preached  and  proclaimed  in 
that  threefold  character  ?  We  read,  *  God  is  one ' ;  as,  too,  *  I  and  the  Father  are  one  * ; 
bnt  nowhere  do  we  read  that  Three  are  one,  unless  it  be  in  a  text  long  since  known  to  be 
interpolated.  ...  To  me  the  whole  matter  is  most  painful  and  perplexing,  and  I  should  not 
even  spoak  as  I  now  do,  did  not  I  feel  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  soon  to  appear  before 
the  Throne  of  all  truth.  "—/Jirf.  pp.  847,  348. 

The  feeling  of  being  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave  is  still  stronger  now ;  and  no 
one,  however  much  he  may  dislike  and  deplore  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us, 
can  doubt  the  ectfnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  writer.  Every  one  who  reads  it  should 
begin  with  the  interesting  and  pathetic  preface,  in  which  he  very  briefly  recapitulates 
some  of  the  main  facts  of  his  remarkable  life.  He  tells  us  among  other  things 
that  he 

"  was  puzzling  over  the  Anglican  dogma  of  the  Trinity — mind,  reader,  not  the  Niccne,  not 
the  Athanasian,  not  the  Catholic  dogma,  but  the  Anglican — when  Wellington  and  Bouapirte 
were  standing  face  to  face  at  Waterloo  **  (p.  vii.). 

In  the  earlier  book  Mr.  Mozley  seems  to  prefer  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  to  the  Athanasian.  He  can  say  both  of  them  **with  all  his  heart 
and  mind."  Here  he  seems  to  prefer  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  to  the  Apostle' 
Creed.  He  tells  his  readers  almost  at  the  outset  (p.  48)  that  he  is  "  not  much  of  a 
theologian/*  and  that  he  does  '*  not  even  know  what  English  man  is,  or  has  been  for 
some  centuries.**  He  writes  **  chiefly  for  those  who  are  not  theologians,  and  know 
that  they  are  not,  but  bearing  in  mind  those  who  believe  themselves  to  be  theolo- 
gians.*' And  he  quotes  with  approbation  the  answer  of  a  particularly  clever,  well- 
instructed,  fiuid  religious  school  teacher,  who,  when  asked  by  him  what  she 
understood  by  the  words  "  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,**  replied,  "  I  never 
think  about  it,  sir.**  This  leads  him  on  to  the  remark  that  it  "  is  quite  possible, 
indeed  easy,  not  to  say  a  downright  necessity,  to  accept  creeds,  or  other  theological 
expressions,  in  simple  loyalty,  and  bestow  no  further  thought  upon  them  **  (p.  56). 
In  this  statement  one  would  like  to  have  ^^ further  thought  **  explained.  It  seems 
to  imply  that  some  thought  has  preceded.  The  Christian  who  acts  in  this  way  may 
be  supposed  to  have  bestowed  some  consideration  upon  the  truths  which  he  professes 
to  believe :  and  with  regard  to  some  of  them  he  will  find  that  he  car^  do  no  more 
than  accept  certain  theological  expressions  in  simple  loyalty  without  hope  of  bemg 
able  to  understand  or  explain  them.  The  subtlest  theologian  cannot  distinguish 
between  •*  generation,**  which  is  used  of  the  Son,  and  "  procession,'*  which  is  used 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  yet  it  is  only  loyal  to  abide  by  the  prescribed  language.  It  would 
be  rash  and  disloyal  to  use  "  generation  "  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Mr.  Mozley  goes  a  great  deal  farther  than  advising  plain  folk  to  be  content 
with  using  sanctioned  forms  of  words  and  bestowing  no  further  thought  upon  them: 
he  thinks  that  a  great  many  of  the  forms  of  words  which  have  been  sanctioned  in 
the  West,  and  especially  in  the  Anglican  Church,  are  very  objectionable ;  and  he 
would  like  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  a  variety  of  expressions  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  in  multitudes  of  our  hymns.  He  has  kept  his  repugnance  to  them  in  check, 
at  least  as  regards  public  expression  of  it,  for  a  long  time;  but  now  he  feels 
constrained  to  speak  out. 

"The  pace  of  the  day  has  little  regard  for  tender  consciences,  and  tramples  upon 
scruples.  It  will  not  admit  of  delay,  and  it  accepts  silence  as  consent.  Nothing  has 
struck  me  so  much  during  the  last  sixty  years  as  the  utter  aelf-abandonment  with  whicli 
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men  witt  some  pretence  to  theological  acumen  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away,  as  in 
a  torrent,  by  man  of  no  pretence  whatever.     The  rush  wins  the  day  "  (p.  173). 

There  is  plenty  of  truth  in  that  remark,  and  it  holds  good  of  other  subjects  besides 
theology.  But  in  the  sphere  of  theology  Mr.  Mozley  is  conscious  of  a  distinct 
call  to  make  a  stand  against  the  torrent  of  expressions  now  in  common  use  in 
the  Anglican  Church ;  expressions  which  (according  to  his  view)  are  neither 
Scriptural,  nor  primitive,  nor  on  any  reasonable  grounds  admissible  :  and  he 
formulates  his  corpus  delicti  thus : — 

**  I  object  to  the  expression  and  the  notion  of  a  *  Triune  God  * ;  to  such  expressions 
as  three  in  one  and  one  in  three  ;  to  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  in  referring  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit ;  to  the  summing  up  of  the  three  Persons  with  the  words 
'one  God* ;  to  the  phrase  '  God  the  Son/  ami  to  all  expressions  favouring  the  opinion  that 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  nothing  more  than  Divine  aspects,  procedures,  and  offices ;  to 
the  title  of  God  given  to  Jesus  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  was  God  Almighty 
u'ho  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  aud  nursed  and  taught  by  her,  and  that  it  was  He 
who  walked  about  the  Holy  Land  with  the  disciples,  who  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  who  was 
struck  in  the  face  and  spit  upon,  who  was  crucitied,  dead,  and  buried ;  to  all  gratuitous 
intrusion  into  the  manner  and  form  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  into  the  unfathomable 
and  inscrutable  eternity  supposed  to  have  preceded  creation.  All  these  expressions  I  must 
regard  as  unwarranted  additions  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  early  fathers,  of 
the  early  councils  and  creeds,  and  as  offences  placed  in  the  way  of  those  little  ones  whom 
Christ  came  to  sf  ve.  I  must  regard  them  as  heresies  and  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  So 
shall  I  regard  them  as  long  as  this  hand  can  hold  a  pen  or  this  tongue  make  an  intelligible 
utterance — to  my  last  breath,  my  last  moment  of  consciousness*'  (pp.  174,  175). 

That  is  plain  and  very  severe  speaking;  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
**  gratuitous  intrusion  "  and  "  unwarranted  additions."  How  are  we  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  these  epithets  ?  The  use  of  them  seems  to  imply  that  there  are 
intrusions  which  are  not  gratuitous,  and  additions  which  are  warranted.  But  who  is 
to  be  the  judge  when  a  whole  Church  is  supposed  to  have  gone  wrong  ?  For  it  is 
not  merely  hymns  from  the  collections  most  commonly  used  in  our  Churches  that 
are  condemned — hymns  by  Heber,  C.  Wesley,  Neale,  Eeble,  Newman,  Hort,  &c.^ 
but  portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that 
there  has  here  been  no  **  rush  "  or  ill-ad\dsed  haste,  but  that  the  mind  of  the  Church 
has  found  its  natural  and  legitimate  expression  in  the  language  used  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  large  number  of  devout,  gifted,  and  learned  persons  whom  the 
Church  of  Engltmd  has  produced  have  all  been  in  error  or  indifferent,  while  it  has 
been  reserved  for  one  distinguished  writer  to  set  all  other  Christians  right  respecting 
these  points.    Mr.  Mozley  specially  objects  to  the  expression  **  God  the  Son." 

"  Because  the  Bible  says  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  are  we,  therefore,  to  add  that  He  is 
Himself  God  indeed  ?  and  not  only  God  in  such  sense  as  may  be  necessarily  implied  in  Son- 
ship,  but  even  God  the  Son,  a  title  which  neither  the  Father,  nor  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  given  Him  t"  (pp.  221,  223). 

Many  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  those  questions  in  the  affirmative.  The 
conclusion  to  which  the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  leads  up  is  the  enthusiastic 
conviction  expressed  by  the  sceptical  Apostle,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  !  "  And  if  it 
he  right  to  offer  prayer,  praise,  and  adoration  to  the  Son,  then  the  expression  '*  God 
the  Son  "  is  at  once  justified. 

That  a  man  should  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  is  a  satisfaction  to  all 
earnest  people,  and  as  a  book  written  in  tL.s  spirit  we  can  all  of  us  welcome  Mr. 
Mozley*s  last  volmne.  But  from  other  points  of  view  its  appearance  may  be  deeply 
regretted.    It  will  pain  and  shock  some ;  it  will  perplex  others ;  and  it  will  help  few 
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or  none.  The  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  ihe  Godhead  cannot  be  more  than  Tery 
partially  expressed  in  human  language ;  and  a  generous  freedom  must  be  allowed  to 
the  attempts  to  put  into  words,  sometimes  this  side,  and  sometimes  that,  of  the 
Truth.  It  is  probable  that  the  words  which  Mr.  Mozley  dislikes  are  not  free  from 
difficulty,  and  yet  are  nearer  to  the  truth  than  his  criticisms  of  them.  As  he  himself 
has  taught  us,  it  "  is  quite  possible,  indeed  easy,  not  to  say  a  downright  necessity,  to 
accept  creeds  or  other  theological  expressions,  in  perfect  loycdty,"  without  attempting 
to  tie  down  their  meaning  by  strictly  logical  definitions.  Definite  creeds  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  truth  from  being  lost  in  a  haze  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
But  there  is  a  ppint  beyond  which  all  that  is  gained  in  definiteness  is  so  much  lost  d 
truth.  The  place  where  this  point  is  to  be  found  will  always  be  open  to  discussiaQ, 
and  no  one  need  dispute  Mr.  Mozley's  right  to  find  it  where  he  pleases,  nor  yet  his 
right  to  find  it  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another.  But  we  may 
dispute  his  right  to  condemn  as  "  heretical "  expressions  which  have  been  approved 
and  found  helpful  by  minds  of  the  most  varied  type,  as  regards  both  piety  snd 
intellectual  power,  because  they  seem  to  him  to  be  too  explicit,  and  thereby  to  limit 
and  impede  better  conceptions  of  the  truth.  A  rough  map  or  plan  is  a  real  help 
towards  realizing  the  possible  meaning  of  a  very  obscure  description,  although  in 
some  cases  it  may  prevent  a  still  better  interpretation  from  being  realized.  l%e 
rough  and  imperfect  outlines  by  means  of  which  Christians  try  to  realize  the 
mysteries  of  the  Godhead  need  not  be  condemned  as  "  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost* 
by  those  who  doubt  their  accuracy,  and  find  that  to  themselves  such  definiteness  ii 
not  helpful.  One  who  could  lately  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed  without  hesitation,  and 
even  now  seems  on  the  whole  to  accept  the  Niccne,  ought  not  to  be  severe  upon 
those  who  can  bear  to  have  the  statements  of  these  symbols  expressed,  and  perh^>s 
enlfiurged,  in  the  less  strict  and  more  popular  language  of  common  prayers  and 
hymns. 

In  the  whole  volume  ^ere  Is,  perhaps,  no  more  interesting  chapter  than  &e 
thirty-third,  in  which  the  writer  describes  how  he  received  what  he  believes  to  have 
been  *'  nothing  short  of  a  miraculous  intimation  to  me  to  persevere  in  my  present 
efforts  to  induce  the  Church  of  England  to  restore  its  creed,  its  teaching,  and  its 
worship  to  better  accordance  with  Scripture  and  to  the  Nioene  Creed  "  (p.  290).  The 
narrative  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the  passage  in  the  autobiography  of  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  in  which  he  tells  us  how  he  prayed  earnestly  for  a  sign  as  to  whether 
he  was  to  publish  the  book  in  which  ho  advocates  Deism  as  the  true  and  adequate 
religion,  and  how  he  received  (as  he  himself  was  convinced)  an  approving  sign  direct 
from  heaven.  This  chapter,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  supposed  intimatioQ, 
places  beyond  all  doubt  what  was  not  doubtful  before — ^the  sincerity  of  the  writer's 
motives. 

There  are  digressions  in  the  book,  e.^.,  about  Aosta,  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure;  and  there  are  some  shrewd  remarks  here  and  there  about  the  Boman 
Church,  which  the  author  was  once  very  near  joining.  There  is  also  one  statement 
which  would  indeed  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  true.  "  Virgil  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  possible  he  may  have  had  in  his  mind 
the  verb  [to  be] ,  with  the  texts  in  which  it  occurs  \e.g,^  Exod.  iii.  14 ;  Ps.  xc.  2;  Isa. 
xliii.  lOj  in  several  passages  of  remarkable  force :  *  Sum  pius  Aeneas,'  '  Troja  fait,' 
*  His  ego  nee  metas  rerum,  nee  tempera  pono ;  imperium  sine  fine  dedi  * "  (pp.  37t 
28).    More  than  this  seems  to  be  needed  in  order  to  establish  the  hypothesis. 
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Thk  "  Interpretation  of  Nature.  By 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Boston  and  New  York :  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co..  1898,  pp.  304. 

This  nent  little  treatise  contains  tlie 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Winkley  founda- 
tion, delivered  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1891.  The  lectures  are  seven 
in  number.  Thev  are  well  written  and 
are  very  suggestive.  A  spirit  of  warm 
symi)atny  with  nature  runs  through  them. 
Considerable  insight  into  the  processes  and 
problems  of  nature  is  shown  by  the  au- 
thor, but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
same  insight  is  exhibited  on  the  theologi- 
cal side.  Still  ever^  effort  to  bring  about 
a  better  understandmg  between  the  scien- 
tific and  theolodcal  views  of  nature  is  to 
be  cordiallv  welcomed.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  the  demand 
which  our  author  makes  to  have  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  natural  and  super- 
natural views  of  nature  set  aside  in  order 
to  a  better  understanding  between  science 
and  theology  is  ^  legitimate  demand. 
Nor  is  it  clear  that  such  a  demand  is  even 
necessary,  for  it  does  not  follow  that,  be- 
cause the  natural  and  supernatural  views 
are  distinct,  they  are  inherently  antagonis- 
tic to  or  exclusive  of  each  other. 

The  first  lecture  deals  with  the  topic, 
"  The  Appreciation  of  Nature. "  The  dis- 
cussion £b  partly  historical  and  partly  ex- 
pository. The  author  seeks  to  show  that 
men  and  their  ancestors,  brute  and  hu- 
man, seem  to  be  prompted  by  an  instinc- 
tive curiosity  to  interpret  nature.  He 
sketches  the  development  of  this  ten- 
dency. In  doing  so  he  gives  a  large  place 
to  the  part  which  the  Greek  mind  played 
in  it.  He  shows  how  the  scientific  and 
theological  methods  appear  all  along.  At 
first,  in  very  early  times,  the  two  were  to- 

S»ther.  Then  anthropomorphic  polythe- 
m,  which  gradually  became  philosophi- 
cal monothebm,  sought  to  interpret  na- 
ture. In  later  stages,  when  Greek  culture 
appeared,  rational  or  scientific  rather  than 
theological  or  religious  interpretations  of 
nature  were  given.  At  the  present  day 
oar  author  thmks  that  the  two  views  are 
drawing  nearer  each  other  by  means  of 
mutual  concessions.  Modem  science,  he 
thinks,  is  more  and  more  disposed  to  ac- 
cept the  theistic  view  of  nature,  and  mod- 
em theology  is  receding  from  extreme  su- 
pematuraflsm.  He  concludes  by  saying  : 
*'  The  primary  condition  of  this  union  will 
be  the  abandonment  of  the  existing  con- 
ception that  there  are  two  distinct  realms 
accessible  to  man.  the  natural  and  the  su- 
peraatural,  and  the  replacement  of  thU 


view  by  the  idea  that  the  universe  is  one 
great  field  througn  which  the  spirit  of 
man  is  to  range  with  ever-increasing  free- 
dom'* (pp.  48.  49). 

The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  gr^t 
principle  of  continuity  in  nature,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  the  law  of  physi- 
cal causation.  The  facts  of  nature  are 
viewed  in  relation  to  this  principle,  the  re- 
sult being  that  certain  "critical  points," 
or  crises  in  the  course  of  nature,  which 
emerge  suddenly  upon  the  scene,  and 
which  mere  continuity  is  not  competent  to 
explain,  come  into  view.  These  * '  critical 
points''  are  illustrated  at  length  by  exam- 
ples from  the  inorganic  and  organic  king- 
doms in  nature,  and  from  human  conduct 
in  its  various  aspects.  Some  exceedingly 
important  things  are  brought  out  in  regard 
to  the  organic  kingdom.  We  would  espe- 
cially note  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
realm  of  biology,  there  arises  an  apparent 
conflict  of  inhentances  which  leads  to  cer- 
tain sudden  changes  in  the  equilibrium  of 
organisms  that  result  in  a  sudden  break  in 
the  continuity  and  the  production  of  vari- 
eties. Thus  in  nature  throughout  me- 
chanical continuity  does  not  rule,  but  na- 
ture is  subject  to  frequent  revolutionary 
changes.  This  really  constitutes  the  in- 
troduction of  a  rational  factor  into  nature., 
and  our  author  says  that  "  he  finds  this 
conception  of  nature  more  satisfying  than 
the  purely  mechanical  view  of  nature,  . 
which  is  so  commonly  held  by  his  brethren 
in  science.*'  We  thank  our  author  for 
this  statement,  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
•  this  rational  element  works  in  an  orderly 
way,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  mechani- 
cal continuity,  materialistic  conceptions  of 
nature  are  rendered  impossible.  If,  again, 
that  rational  factor  implies  personal  intel- 
ligence as  its  ground,  pantheism  is  surely 
refuted. 

In  the  third  lecture  the  place  of  organic 
life  in  nature  is  discussed.  The  discussion 
assumes  that  the  evolutionary  hypothesis 
is  the  true  philosophy  of  nature,  and  our 
author  proceeds  to  deal  with  some  phases 
of  organic  life  and  its  place  in  nature  from 
that  standpoint  Here  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuity seems  to  be  insisted  on  ^ith  more-, 
earnestness  than  in  the  previo'ts  lecture. 
£ven  the  life  of  man  is  looked  upon  as  but 
the  crowning  result  of  "  an  orderly  succes- 
sion which  reaches  away  back  to  Incon^ 
ceivably  remote  ages,*'  which  leaps  over 
the  chasm  between  man  and  the  brute,  or* 
ignores  the  chasm  altogether,  and  which 
even  makes  the  bold  effort  to  pass  the 
great  gulf  which  is  fixed  between  the  vital 
and  non-vital  realms.  In  harmony  with 
this  view  the  relatively  small  area  of  exist- 
ence occupied  by  Hvine  things  in  space  and 
time  is  dwelt  upon.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  lecture  our  author  reverts  again  to  the 
two  contending  methods  which  seek,  to  in> 
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terpret  nature,  and  wifh  increasing  bold- 
ness announces  the  view  that  the  older  the- 
ological interprclation  of  nature,  which  as- 
serts the  reality  of  the  supernatural  and 
uses  the  imagination  (as  our  author  thinks), 
must  give  place  to  the  modern  scientific  or 
rational  view,  which  rests  on  observation, 
and  which  will  harmonize  contending  par- 
ties. Tet  more  than  once  our  author 
seems  virtually  to  give  up  his  case,  so  far 
as  his  denial  of  the  supernatural  is  con- 
cerned. Thus  when  he  (p.  188)  is  inclined 
to  regard  matter  as  a  mode  of  energy  and 
not  a  mass  of  atoms  ;  and  when  he  (p.  140) 
admits  that  the  more  recent  modem  views 
of  nature  will  allow  the  exceptional  to 
happen  under  the  control  of  natural  law, 
he  virtually  admits  what  carries  with  it 
the  germ  of  the  supernatural  in  relation 
to  nature. 

**  The  March  of  the  Generations'*  is  the 
title  of  the  fourth  lecture.  In  it  the  prog- 
ress of  organic  development,  according  to 
our  author's  idea,  is  sketched.  The  first 
step  consists  in  the  organization  of  indi- 
viduals capable  of  gathering  up  expeiieoce 
and  building  it  into  a  form  which  can  be 
transmitted  to  its  successors.  The  next 
step  consists  in  effecting  this  transmission, 
after  which  tlie  individual  passes  away. 
In  the  succeeding  stage  of  development 
we  find  several  generations  gathered  into 
groups  of  like  forms  which  we  call  species, 
and  which  for  a  time  remain  stable.  In 
the  final  stage,  some  change  effected  by 
selection  or  other  influences  reconstructs 
the  species,  so  that  new  ones  are  gradually 
formed.  Man  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
process  as  the  single  case  which  has  been 
a  *'  transcendent  success. "  Yet  man's  su- 
periority lies  chiefly  in  his  psychic  devel- 
opment and  not  in  his  physical.  Vast  eras 
of  time  are  needed  for  this  development  to 
take  place,  and  in  view  of  this  the  produc- 
tion of  man  may  be  regarded  as  a  unique 
and  sudden  advance  in  '*  tlie  inarch  of  the 
generations."  In  this  lecture  it  will  be 
seen  that  continuity  rules  throughout,  and 
man,  though  a  relatively  sudden  product, 
is  nevertheless  an  evolutionary  product  on 
both  his  physical  and  psychical  sides 
through  many  thousands  of  generations. 

The  fifth  lecture  deals  with  what  is  called 
"  The  Bond  of  the  Generations."  and  in  it 
our  author  seeks  to  present  an  adequate 
theory  of  "  generational  succession"  in  the 
organic  realm  of  nature.  That  theory 
finds  the  bond  of  the  generations  to  be 
'*  sympathy. "  Here  the  **  husbanding  hab- 
it" of  certain  animals,  and  the  **  caretaking 
motive"  among  men  are  dwelt  upon  in 
support  of  the  theory,  and  many  inierest- 
iug  things  are  set  forth.  The  sixih  lecture 
continues  the  same  subject,  and  seeks  to 
prive  '*  The  Natural  Histcry  of  Sympathy." 
Here  a  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
some  of  the  facts  of  morality  and  religion. 


The  last  lecture  treats  of  "  The  ImmorUl- 
ity  of  the  8oul  from  the  Point  of  View  of 
Natural  Science."  In  some  respects  lhi3 
is  one  of  the  best  lectures  in  the  entire 
course.  It  is  here  shown  by  our  author 
that  undue  weight  is  ofien  given  to  the 
opinions  of  scientists  R'garding  immortal- 
ity, and  that  some  of  tJie  old  arguments 
against  this  doctrine  are  regarded  with  dh- 
trust.  Above  all,  our  author  concludes 
that "  the  course  of  nati.re  points  in  favor 
of  a  life  beyond  the  body." 

In  concluding  tliis  imperfect  notice  of  a 
most  ioterestiug  and  suggestive  treatise,  a 
few  reflections  are  added  by  way  of  sum- 
mary. 

1.  The  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
book  is  good.  It  is  culm,  courteous,  and 
kindly.  It  would  be  better  for  both  sci- 
ence and  religion  if  such  a  spirit  wot^ 
shown  by  both  parties,  even  when  opizdoos 
differed  widely. 

2.  The  general  position  assumed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  work  of  the  inadequacy 
of  mere  mechanical  continuity  to  explain 
nature,  and  the  need  of  a  rational  factor 
to  afford  adequate  explanation  is  one  of 
much  importance.  It  ip  to  be  regretted 
that  our  author  has  not  given  it  a  larger 
place  in  his  subsequent  discussions. 

8.  It  would  have  aided  the  reader  to  ob- 
tain clearer  ^  lews  of  the  author's  opinions, 
if  he  had  explained  what  he  meant  by  the 
terms  *'  nature"  and  "  sopeinaturaL"  He 
professes  to  deal  with  nature  and  its  inter- 
pretation, and  yet  no  explanation  of  that 
ambiguous  term — nature— is  given.  We 
arc  left  to  gather  it  as  we  read. 

4.  The  naturalistic  and  evolutionary  view 
of  nature  is  the  one  taken  throughout 
Our  author  rejects  the  supematunu,  and 
presents  the  development  hypothesis  as 
the  philosophy  of  nature.  Whether  he  is 
a  naturalistic  or  theistic  evolutionist  is  not 
easy  to  gather,  but  we  hope  that  he  is  noth- 
ing worse  than  the  latter. 

Francis  R.  Beattie. 

Colwnhia,  S.  C. 

Short  History  of  the  Chribtiax 
Church.  By  John  Fletcher  HrRst, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  With  maps.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1893.  Or.  8vo,  pp. 
XXXV.,  672,  $3. 

During  tho  period  1884-90  Bishop  Hurst 
published  five  small  works  covenog  the 

ErincipaJ  epochs  of  church  history.  These 
e  has  now  revised,  enlarged,  and  brought 
together  into  one  volume.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  remove  the  disproportion  of  size  of 
the  various  parts,  since  one  third  of  the 
whole  book  is  devoted  to  the  Church  in 
America,  and  considerably  more  than  half 
of  it  is  occupieii  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  since  1558.  One  might  regret  that 
the  whole  book  was  not  devoted  to  the 
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modem  Church,  for  this  is  bv  far  the  most 
v^oable  part  of  it.  The  otlier  part  bears 
many  evidences  of  being  a  compilation 
(too  often  not  from  the  best  works  on  the 
subject),  while  llio  latter  part  is  based  on 
independent  sturly,  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  its  literature,  and  its  sources, 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  his- 
torical literature.  It  supplies  a  great  want, 
and  we  cannot  bo  too  thankful  to  the  au- 
thor for  what  he  has  given  us.  It  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  information  admirably 
arranged.  It  is  written  with  great  fair- 
ness. Generally  the  best  thing  possible  is 
said  about  each  sect.  The  author  is,  per- 
haps to9  much  in'^lined  to  take  the  claims 
and  pretensions  of  each  denomination  at 
their  face  value.  Very  little  criticism  is 
offered  on  any  of  them. 

He  tells  in  a  very  interesting  way  the 
story  of  the  transplanting  of  the  various 
types  of  Christianity  to  America,  and  has 
given  a  good  picture  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  various  colonies.  The  causes  and 
the  extent  of  intolerance  in  the  colonies 
are  well  given.  The  intimate  connection 
of  the  Church  with  education  is  pointed 
out. 

The  growth  of  all  the  principal  denomi- 
nations is  well  but  briefly  traced.  The 
peculiar  work  and  mission  of  each  are  sym- 
pathetically described.  The  great  move- 
ments which  liave  been  larger  than  all  the 
churches  receive  their  appropriate  treat- 
ment. At  the  head  of  each  chapter  is  an 
excellent  list  of  references  to  the  sources 
and  the  best  works  on  the  subject. 

This  last  part  of  the  book  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  All  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  modern  Church, 
and  more  especially  in  that  of  the  Church 
in  America,  will  find  the  best  single  ac- 
count of  it  in  this  book.  It  is  written  in  a 
spirited  way,  and  the  layman  need  not  fear 
to  attempt  it,  for  there  is  not  a  dull  page 
hi  it. 

Tiie  first  half  of  the  book,  however,  can- 
not be  so  unsparingly  praised.  It  has  the 
same  sparkling  clearness  of  style.  Many 
of  its  chapters  are  excellent,  but  others  take 
no  account  whatever  of  the  best  results 
that  have  been  attained  in  the  last  few 
years. 

The  author  seems  to  assume,  with  most 
church  historians,  that  the  early  Church 
was  a  model  in  piety  and  goodness,  reach- 
ing, if  not  a  perfect,  at  least  a  far  higher 
standard  than  has  since  been  attained. 
The  hyperbolical  langango  of  the  enthusi- 
astic account  in  the  first  cliapters  of  the 
Acts  is,  if  possible,  exaggerated  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  the  early  Christians.  But 
if  the  Acts  and  letter=i  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  carefully  read,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  early  Christians  no  more  attained  x)er- 
fection  in  conduct  than  the  Christians  of 
to-day. 


It  is  claimed  that  after  the  events  of  the 
first  Pentecost  all  Christians  believed  in 
the  universality  of  the  Gospel  and  were 
committed  to  the  widest  propagation  of  it. 
But  if  that  be  true,  how  account  for  tlie 
fact  that  Christianity  had  so  hard  a  strug- 
gle to  get  out  from  among  the  Jews  into 
the  world?  The  first  Gentile  Christian 
congregation  was  not  established  till  twelve 
years  after  this.  The  apostles  did  not  lead 
m  the  Chrlstianization  of  the  Gentiles.  Im- 
mediately after  Pentecost  (or  was  it  hrfore 
Pentecost  ?)  *'  Orders  of  ministers  and  lay 
members  were  established  for  the  preach- 
ing of  tlie  Gospel,  tlie  care  of  the  neeily, 
and  the  building-up  of  the  body  of  believ- 
ers." One  is  simply  overcome  with  aston- 
ishment at  such  language.  It  could  be 
quite  as  successfully  maintained  that  the 
Apostolic  Church  knew  nothing  of  "dea- 
cons," "presbyters,"  and  "bishops"  as 
orden  or  offlcera,  Peter  is  made  to  repre- 
sent the  Jewish  type  of  Christianity.  But 
as  early  as  38,  in  his  meeting  with  Cor- 
nelius, Peter  had  laid  aside  his  Jewish  nar- 
rowness. He  did  not  go  on  with  the  work 
among  the  Gentiles  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Christians.  There  is  not 
a  bit  of  evidence  that  the  Council  at  Jeru- 
salem changed  his  views  in  the  least.  By 
mutual  agreement,  it  is  said.  Paul  laborecl 
in  the  West,  Peter  in  the  East.  Let  us 
know  the  source  of  this  interesting  in- 
formation. The  dates  assigned  to  the  chief 
events  in  Paul's  life  are  made  impossible 
by  the  investigations  of  Schuerei*.  The 
silence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  the 
labors  of  the  apostles  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  Scriptuies.  That  is 
true  if  the  common  supposition  is  correct 
that  the  apostles  possessed  miraculous 
powers  and  were  men  of  remarkable  im- 
portance and  great  authority.  It  is  no 
longer  a  marvel,  however,  if  they  were 
very  ordinary  men  and  played  no  great  part 
in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ;  much 
that  is  said  about  them  and  the  scenes  of 
their  labors  is  based  on  worthless  tradition, 
and  should  not  be  repeated. 

The  chapter  on  Greek  and  Roman  condi- 
tions is  good,  though  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  religious  revival  in  heathenism 
in  the  second  century,  the  religious  char- 
acter that  philosophy  had  assumed  and  the 
good  effects  of  the  same. 

The  baptismal  formula  is  said  from  the 
very  first  to  have  been  *'  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;"  why, 
then,  is  every  reference  to  it  in  the  Acts 
and  the  epistles  coupled  with  the  simple 
formula  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus"  ? 

A  great  many  things  might  thus  be  sin- 
gled out  and  criticised.  >iohammed  is  too 
harshly  judged.  Peter  the  Hermit  is  as- 
signed too  large  a  part  in  bringing  about 
the  first  crusade.  The  crusades  are  too 
meagrely  treated.    A  good  deal  of  mate- 
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rial  that  properly  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Ages  is  treated  under  the  Reformation. 
Tlie  Reformation  is  presented  in  loo  bright 
colors. 

These  are  minor  faults  in  the  book  which  ' 
could  perhaps  not  be  avoided. 

In  the  first  chapter  certain  principles  are 
laid  down  and  statements  made  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  unques- 
tioned. It  is  said  that  the  Divine  superin- 
tendence and  interposkion  have  been  very 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  that  it  is  the  office  uf  the  historian  to 
trace  this  out  and  show  when  the  divine 
force  has  controlled  all  human  events. 
Such  language  is  used  that  one  is  led  to 
suppose  that  the  history  of  the  Church  is 
largely  miraculous.  This  is  the  common 
way  of  treating  church  history.  Accord- 
ing to  his  creed,  each  author  has  held  up 
this  or  that  man  as  the  chosen  instrument 
of  Qod  raised  up  at  the  critical  moment. 
But  what  about  the  critical  times  at  which 
the  right  man  did  not  appear  ?  What  was 
God  doing  then  ?  Protestants  can  explain 
the  appearance  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
others.  They  see  God's  hand  in  it  all. 
But  how  explain  the  fact  that  after  God 
had  done  so  good  a  thing  in  raising  up 
these  great  men,  He  should  raise  up  or  per- 
mit to  be  raised  up  such  men  as  Loyola  and 
others,  who  were- so  largely  successful  in 
destroying  the  work  which  His  chosen  ones 
had  done  ?  The  man  who  attempts  to  ex- 
plain history  by  divine  superintendence 
and  inlerposilion  must  presume^to  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  councils  of  *Gk)d  if  he 
attempts  to  explain  this  and  all  similar 
facts  which  are  meaningless  if  his  theory 
of  history  be  correct,  ft  may  be  a  good 
devotional  way  of  considering  some  events, 
but  as  a  way  of  writing  history  it  is  utterly 
unscientific,  and  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demneal 

Growing  out  of  this  is  the  grave  fault  of 
either  omitting  or  presenting  in  an  apolo- 
getic way  the  dark  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  ;  as  if  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Church  were 
an  extenuation. 

It  is  said  that  '*  the  Church  has  been 
saved  from  fatal  error'*— merely  a  high- 
sounding  phrase.  Was  it  not  a  fatal  error 
that  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  made 
sal  oration  dependent  on  a  metaphysical 
creed,  while  the  highest  moral  character 
and  the  most  upright  life  counted  for  noth- 
ing if  their  possessor  rejected  the  creed? 
"V^  as  it  not  a  fatal  error  that  the  Church 
taught  that  there  must  be  uniformity  of 
creed  even  though  persecution  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  about  ?  Was  it  not  a  fatal 
error  that  the  Church  made  religion  to  con- 
sist in  miracle  or  miracles  performed  on 
the  mass  of  Christians  by  a  caste  of  men 
supplied  with  miraculous  powers  ?  Was 
it  not  fatal  to  make  the  monkish  life  the 


highest  Christian  ideal ;  to  make  Christian- 
ity simply  a  magical  way  of  fitting  one 
for  the  next  world  instead  of  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  daily  life  in  this  ?  Some  of  these 
errors  were  not  temporary,  but  have  held 
sway  for  centuries.  If  the  Church  has 
made  no  fatal  errors,  how  explain  themofal 
and  religious  bankruptcy  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries— the  bitter  schisms 
that  are  dividing  Christians  into  hostile 
camps?  If  an  ad  hominem  be  allows, 
why  does  the  Methodist  Church  exist  if 
the  Church  has  made  no  fatal  error  ?  The 
Christian  believes  that  God  rules  in  his- 
tory. But  the  scientific  historian  should 
not  make  that  the  governing  principle  of 
his  investigations  and  explanations;  the 
historian  who  does  so  is  on  the  same  plsne 
scientifically  as  the  geologist  who  explains 
the  presence  of  f  os&ils  in  the  rocks  by  de- 
clarmg  that  God  created  them  there.  The 
contempt  of  secular  historians  for  Churcii 
historians  is  too  often  Justified  by  the^msd- 
entific  methods  and  principles  of  the  latter. 
Bishop  Hurst  has  given  these  principles 

?:reat  prominence  in  his  first  chapter,  but 
ortimately  has  generally  disregarded  them. 

OlFVER  J.  'mATCHEB. 

Chicago  Univernty. 

The  Ancient  Irish  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Healy,  LL.D.  London: 
Religious  Tract  Society,  18921  12mo, 
pp.  192,  $1.20. 

At  the  present  moment  of  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  anything  that  bears 
directly  on  the  history  and  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  that  perplexing  island  roust  prove 
attractive.  Curious  and  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  the  strange  movements  of  to-day 
in  Britislf  politics  and  religious  changes 
will  hail  with  gladness  any  work  that  puts 
in  short  and  clear  form  the  old  struggles 
which  lie  behind  not  a  few  of  the  most 
vexed  questions  and  dark  problems  in  Irish 
Church  and  State.  We  should  cordially 
welcome  any  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge that  will  throw  liffht  on  the  strange 
mingling  of  the  political,  the  national,  and 
the  religious  in  that  distracted  island,  so 
fair  to  the  eye,  so  saddening  to  the  heart. 
The  story  of  the  old  Church  of  Ireland 
unites  these  "features.  Most  truly  is  it 
said  !  "  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  enmity 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
which  is  still  characteristic  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  is  historically  connected 
with  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  once 
existed  between  the  Irish  and  the  Romish 
Church." 

Few  departments  of  church  history  are 
so  little  known  as  this  very  Irish  section. 
Yet  are  there  but  few  more  interesting, 
more  instructive,  more  fascinating,  few 
more  closely  related  to  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  chapters  of  heroic  missionaiy  dar- 
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ing,  few  furnish  grander  pictures  of  noble 
men  and  ipromen. 

Here  is  a  little  work  of  scarce  two  hun- 
dred pages,  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  London,  and  written  by 
an  Irish  cler^man,  placed  at  the  historic 
centre  of  hoary  and  hallowed  Kells,  which 
happily  supplies  a  want.  It  is  a  short, 
well -w^rliten  history  of  the  **  Ancient  Irish 
Church.  •• 

Of  course  the  work  can  be  only  a  sketch  » 
but  the  sketch  is  comprehensive,  well-bal- 
anced, and  excellently  finished.  The  au- 
thor, a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Ireland^  has  wisely  used  the  great  works 
of  Todd,  O'Curry,  Rees.  and  Stokes,  to- 
gether with  older  authorities.  Some  read- 
era  might  not  unnaturally  desire  to  have 
had  at  least  mentioned  the  views  of  those 
who  claim  that  essential  Presbvterianism 
marked  Patrick  and  his  institutions  rather 
than  diocesan  episcopacy.  It  will  not  do 
to  ignore  quietly  what  has  been  said  on 
these  matters  by  the  so-called  Dissenters. 
INon-episcopal  students  need  not  fear  to 
have  the  strongest  search-lights  thrown  on 
the  field  of  the  earliest  of  Irish  churches. 

But  passing  this  point,  it  is  right  to 
speak  of  the  real  excellencies  of  a  work 
which  may  be  heartily  commended. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  rapid  series  of  his- 
torical  sketches.    St.  Patrick  is  the  first 
great  figure  ;  he  is  thrown  into  clear  relief, 
and  around  him,  strikingly  and  attractively, 
his  great  work  is  set.    Then  follows  do- 
lumba,  his  sacred  isle  of  lona,  that  holy 
haunt  of  early  Irish  scholars.    In  connec- 
tion with  these  two  great  missionaries  the 
author  shows  in  an  interesting  way  tiie 
close  resemblance  between  the  Extern  and 
the  Irish  churches.     We  meet  next  Co- 
lumbanus,  the  ascetics  and  anchorites,  St. 
Bridget  and  the  "  holy  women"  of  the 
early  Church.    In  chapters  9  and  10  we 
have  a  clear  and  instructive  account  of  the 
unique  officers  of  the  Celtic  communities, 
the  *'  Coarb,"the"  Erenach."the**  Anmc- 
hara,**  or  the  •'soul-friend  ;*'  the  relations 
of  the  Celtic  churchmen  and  Augustine  of 
England.    Thus  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chap* 
ters  in  church  history — the  long  and  in- 
structive struggle  between  the  Irish  and 
all  the  Celtic  churches  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Romish  Church  on  the  other.    Ilere 
wo  reach  the  roots  of  the  undying  hatred 
felt  by  the  Irish  Celt  for  England  and 
English  ways.    Everything  purely  Eng- 
lish links  itself  with  the  disturbance  of 
"  the  old  Irish  ways  and  worship."    The 
differences  between  the  church  of  the  Celts 
and  the  church  of  the  Italian  were  seven- 
independent  government ;  the  Easter-tide  ; 
the  tonsure  ;  the  ordinal ;  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  ;  the  public,  rather  than  auricu- 
lar, confession  ;  and  the  native  ritual  and 
liturgy.    But  Henry  of  England  and  the 


Pope  of  Rome  made  friends ;  the  Celts 
were  beaten,  and  England  has  been  the 
loathing  of  the  Celtic  Irishman  ever  since. 
The  well-told  tale  closes  with  the  story  of 
the  Romanizing  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
the  politic  but  not  overpious  Malachy  the 
Great.  The  little  book  can  be  truly  recom- 
mended John  8.  Macintosh. 
Phikul€lp7iia» 

Jesus  Christ  ;  God  ;  God  and  Man. 
Conferences  delivered  at  N6ire  Dame, 
in  Paris.  By  the  Rev.  P^re  Lacor- 
DAiRB,  of  the  Order  of  Friar-Preachers. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  the 
Author's  permission,  by  a  Tertiary  of  the 
same  Order.  Seventh  Thousand.  New 
York :  Thomas  Whittaker,  1892,  12mo, 
pp.  X.,  418. 

Fifty  years  ago  two  great  pulpit  orators 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  mvided  the 
applause  of  the  Parisians— Jean  Baptiste 
Henri  Lacordaire  and  Gustave  Francois 
Ravignan,  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
preacner  in  the  cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame. 
Both  were  listened  to  with  rapt  attention 
as  they  addressed  the  successive  arch- 
bishops of  the  city  and  the  immense  audi- 
ences whom  the  fame  of  their  eloquence 
drew  again  and  again  to  the  sacred  edifice. 
Both  were  courtly  in  their  address,  both 
spoke  so  forcibly  and  so  elegantly  that  it 
was  quite  as  much  the  fashion  of  the  cul- 
tured classes,  irrespective  of  their  faith  or 
their  infidelity,  to  go  to  hear  them  as  to 
frequent  the  theatre  or  opera  when  some 
distmguished  actor  or  singer  was  an- 
nounced on  the  bills.  It  was  said  that  in  • 
closeness  of  reasoning,  in  the  clear  and 
forcible  statement  of  his  thoughts,  as  wellt 
as  in  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  Riavignan 
was  as  much  the  superior  of  Lacordaire  as 
the  latter  surpassed  his  rival  in  the  popu- 
lar esteem  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  impas- 
sioned oratory  and  in  the  enthusiasm  he 
was  able  to  excite  In  his  hearers.  Both 
have  been  in  their  graves  for  a  full  gen- 
eration ;  Ravignan,  who  was  the  older  man 
by  some  six  years,  dying  in  1858.  and 
Lacordaire  in  1861.  It  is  an  interesting 
circumstance  that  there  should  be  a  call 
for  a  reprint  of  some  of  Lacordaire's  dis- 
courses at  this  late  date,  and  we  could  wish 
that  some  of  his  competitor's  most  effec- 
tive addresses  were  also  republished,  in 
order  that  the  means  might  be  afforded  of 
comparing  and  passing  upon  their  respec- 
tive merits.  As  it  is,  the  three  scries  of 
conferences  <x>ntained  in  the  present  vol- 
ume may  be  heartilv  commended  to  the 
perusal  of  thoughtful  readers  as  well  de- 
serving their  attention.  They  will  find 
much  to  admire  and  little  to  offend.  The 
ecclesiastical  sentiments  of  the  speaker  are 
not  made  prominent  save  in  one  or  two  of 
the  conferences;  and  if   the   Protestant 
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reader  be  likely  to  gain  the  impression  that 
the  great  preacher's  argutnents  are  less 
cogent  than  showj,  he  will  at  least  be  glad 
to  be  permitted  to  analyze  the  speeches  at 
his  leisure  and  to  try  to  discover  the  secret 
of  Lacordaire's  great  success. 

Henry  M.  Baird. 
Univertity  of  New  York. 

Dies  Ira,  the  great  dirge  of  Thoma$  de 
CelaTw,  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  by 
Melanctlion  WooUey  Stryker,  the  recently 
inaugurated  President  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. (New  York  and  Chicago^  Revell. 
1892.  12mo.  pp.  62,  80  cents.)  One  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  introductory 
account  of  the  hvmnand  of  some  of  its  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  English  versions.  The 
Latin  text  and  a  literal  prose  rendering  fol- 
low side  by  side.  Three  new  poetical  ren- 
derings are  given  :  one,  **  a  close  version, 
but  in  single  rhymes  ;'*  a  second,  **  another 
version  in  single  rhyme,  somewhat  freer  ;'' 
and  last,  a  translation  '*  preserving  the 
structure  of  the  Latin,  in  its  triplet  verses, 
trochaic  measure,  and  dissyllabic  rhymes." 
These  lines  have  often  lent  themselves  to 
translations,  but  in  the  present  case  thev 
have  hampered  the  translator,  and  one  (s 
conscious  of  a  halting  step.  Nevertheless 
the  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  hymno- 
logical  collections. 


JULY  MAGAZINES. 

flARPEB*8 Maoazikk for  JqIj  contains:  ^^ViUa 
D*Eete,  at  Tivoli.'*  illostration  for  '*  Italian  Gar- 
dent},''  frontispiece;   ''Italian  Gardens/'  Part  I., 

•  Charles  A.  Piatt ;  **  French  Canadians  in  New 
£uKlaud/'    Uenry  Loomls  Nelson  :    *'  The  Hand- 

^  some  Humes''  (a  novel)  Purt  II. ,  William  Black ; 

^  •*  Side  Lights  on  the  German  Soldier,"  Poultney 
Bieelow  ;  "Silence"  (a  story),  Mary  K.  WUklns  ; 
•'  Sleep"  (a  poem),  Alice  Brown  ;  '*  Three  English 
Race  Meetings,"  Richard  Harding  Davis  ;  ''  The 
Milky  Way"  (a  poem),  Wallace  Bruce;  "  Algerian 
Riders'*  Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge,  U.S.A.;  •*  Horace 
Chase' ^  (a  novel).  Part  VII ,  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson  ;  **  Chicago's  Gentle  Sidc^"  Julian  Ralph  ; 
''  The  Function  of  Slang,"  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews. 

Thb  contents  of  the  July  Cbnturt  are  :  **  Por- 
trait of  Sarah  Siddons,"  frontispiece  ;  '*  Color  in 
tbc  Court  of  Honor  at  the  Fair,'^  Royal  Cortissos ; 
*»The  White  Islander,"  Part  II.,  Mary  Uartwell 
Cathenvood  ;  "  The  Galaxy,"  Charles  J.  O'Malley  ; 
"  The  Most  Picturesque  Place  in  Ibe  World,"  J. 
and  E.  R.  Pennell ;  "  Thomas  Hardy,"  Harriet 
Waters  Preston  ;  •*  The  Official  Defence  of  Russian 
Persecution  :  A  Reply  to  '  A  Voice  for  Russia,' " 
Jowph  Jacobs  ;  *•  Leaves  from  the  Autobiography 
of  Salvini,"  Tommaso  Salvini ;  **  In  Granada  :  A 
Song  of  Exile."  Archibald  Gordon ;  *'  Balcony 
Stones  :  Anne  Marie  and  Jeanne  Marie.  A  Crip- 
pled Hope,"  Grace  King ;  "  Sarah  Siddons,"  Ea- 
niund  Gosse  ;  "  Sexufns  :  A  Certain  Optimist. 
Beauty,"  George  Edgar  Montgomery :  **  Old  Ports- 
mouth Profiles,"  1'homas  Bailey  Aldrich ;  *'  The 
Mocklng-Blrd,"  Ednah  Proctor  Clarke  ;  "  Bird 
Songs :  Sea-bird  and  Land-bird."  Mary  Hallock 
Fooie  :  "  The  Intoxicated  Ghost."  Arlo  Bates  ; 
"  Moonrise  from  the  Cliff,"  Dora  Read  Goodale  ; 
**  The  Author  of  '  Gulliver,'  "  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant : 
**  Bric-i-Brac :  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan,'' 
John  La  Farge;  ''Dawn,"  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 


man :  '*  Mental  Medicine :  The  Treatment  ef  Dk- 
ease  by  SuggesUon,"  Allan  McLane  Hamfltoo  : 
"  Famous  Indians :  Portraits  of  Some  Indiu 
Chiefs,"  C.  E.  S.  Wood  ;  "  Beoedts  Forgoc,"  VIIL. 
Wolcott  Balestier ;  '  A  Voice  for  the  People  of 
Russia  :  A  Reply  to  *  A  Voice  for  Roecia,* "  George 
Kennan. 

Sckibnzr's  for  Jnly  contains  :  '*  At  the  Wheel, '^ 
frontispiece  ;  "  The  Life  of  the  Merchant  8ail«r." 
by  W.  Clark  Russell ;  "  Personal  RecollectioDs  of 
Two  Visits  to  Gettysburg,'  by  A.  H.  Nickemm; 
''Fulfilled,"  by  Auua  C.  Brackett;  "Foregr  " 
and  Vista  at  the  Fair,"  by  W.  Hamilton  Oli 
"Loneliness."  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs;  "Tlw 
Opinions  of  a  Philosopher,"  by  Robert  Gnnt; 
'' Arabian  Nights  Enteruinments,"  by  W.  B. 
Henley ;  "  Leisure,"  by  Agnes  Repplier  ;  "  Moficsl 
Societies  of  the  United  States  and  their  Reprcfecti- 
tion  at  the  World's  Fair,"  by  George  P.  Upcon ; 
"An  Amateur  Gamble."  by  Anna  Fuller:  **A 
Night,"  by  M  L.  van  Vorst ;  "  Tront-fishine  in  the 
Traun,"  by  Henry  van  Dyke  ;  "  A  Pagan's  Pwrer," 
by  Bliss  Carman ;  "Aspects  of  Nature  in  the  W€«( 
Indies-from  the  Note-book  of  a  Nataralist"  by  W. 
K.  Brooks :  "  The  Copperhead,"  by  Haiold  Fred- 
eric ;  "  The  Prevention  of  Pauperism,"  by  Oacir 
Craig ;  "  The  Point  of  View." 

LtppnicoTT's  for  July  contains :  "  The  Trouhte- 
some  Lady,"  Patience  Stapleton ;  "  Fanny  Kcoible 
at  Lenox,^'  C.  B.  Todd  ;  "  On  the  Way,"  Julitn 

Hawthorne;    "Keats  and  Fanny  B ," Clifford 

Lanier  ;  "  An  Old-Fushioned  View  of  Fictioiu" 
Manrice  Francis  E^pui ;  "  Chicago  Arcbilectore.** 
Barr  Ferree  ;  "  Released,"  Mary  Isabella  (orqrth ; 
"  The  Reprieve  of  Capitalist  Clyve"  (Uppincott's 
Notable  Stories,  No.  V  ),  Owen  Wister ;  -  Rc*e 
Leaves,"  Flavel  Scott  Mines  ;  "  Wtiat  the  United 
States  Owes  to  Italy,"  Giovanni  P.  Morwini; 
**  •  Tho  New  Poetry'  and  Mr  W.  E.  Henley," Gil- 
bert Parker,  "A  Wild  Night  on  the  Amazon, " 
Morgan  S.  Edmunds  ;  "  My  CasUe,"  Llo}'d  Mifflio ; 
"Pomt  vs.  Truth,"  Robert  Timsol ;  "  Truth  ts. 
Point,"  Frederic  M.  Bird ;  "  Certain  Points  of  Style 
in  Writing,"  Edgar  Fawcett;  "Men of  theD^y," 
M.  Crofton. 

CoNTSNTS  of  the  CosvopouTAK  for  June  tit : 
"  The  City  of  Brooklyn,'"  Murat  Halstead  ;  "  Tte 
Chase  of  the  Chongo,"  <  harleaF.  Lnmmis :  "Bore- 
sis,"  Margaret  M.  Merrill ;  "  The  Rise  and  Decline 
of  the  Hawaiian  Monarchy,"  Herbert  H.  Goweo; 
"  June" (poem),  Archibald Lampman  ;  "The Her* 
rimac  and  the  Cumberland,"  T.  O.  Selfridge,  Jr.. 
U.8.N.  ;_"  Omega  :  The  Last  Days  of  the  Worii." 
CamilleFlammarion ;  "  Merope  Mortalem  Nnpsit,'* 
E.  W.  Fiske  ;  "Muhammed  Baber,"  Edward  & 
Holden;  "The  Cricket"  (poem),  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts ;  "  As  One**  (poem),  Elizabeth  Stoddard ; 
"  The  Deserted  Homes  of  New  England,"  Cliflon 
Johnson  :  "  What  Society  Offers  Mary  Grew." 
Clara  S.  Davidge ;  'The  First  Woman  of  Spain." 
Sylvester  Baxter  ;  "  In  the  Cypress  View  Neigh- 
borhood," Opic  Read  ;  "  Notes  of  the  Bni««li 
Monetary  C'onference,"  E.  Beniamin  Andrews ;  'A 
Traveller  from  Altmria,"  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  ATLAKTioMoKTHLTfbr  July  contains:  "Hli 
Vanished  Star,"  I.,  n.,C9iarles  ^beit  Craddock; 
"  Within  the  Heart,"  George  Parsons  Lathrop :  'In 
the  Heart  of  the  Summer,"  Ediih  M.  TfaomaB; 
"Admiral  Lord  Exmouth."  A.  T.  Mahan;  "Paw- 
ports,  Police,  and  Post  Office  in  Russia,"  Isabel  F. 
uapgood  :  "  A  General  Election  :  Right  and  Wrtng 
in  Politics."  Sir  Edward  Strachey ;  "Gbwt- 
Flowers,"  Mary  Thacher  Higginson  ;  "The  Chwe 
of  Saint-Castin,"  Mary  Bartwell  Catberwood^ 
"Governor  Morton  ana  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
William  Dudley  Foulkei  "Petrarch,"  Gamali^ 
Bradford,  Jr. ;  '*  Studies  in  the  Correapoodeoct « 
Petrarch."  I.,  Harriet  Waters  Preston  and  lfmi» 
Dodge;  ^'Prohlenis  of. Presumptive  Proof ."  Jaa>« 
W.  Clarke ;  '*If  Public  Dbraries,  why  not  PobJK 
Museums  ?"  Edward  S.  Morse ;  "  DeTocooeviUeJ 
Memoirs,"  "Comment  on  New  Books,^'  '*Tlii 
Contributors'  Club." 
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Abbreviations  of  Haisasine  Titles  used  in  the  Index  of  Periodicals. 


Af  M.  RIL 

B.  8. 

B,  W. 
B.Q.R 
Ch.  Q.  R. 

C.  M.  q. 
C.  R. 

C.  T. 
Ex. 
Ex  T. 
G.  W. 
H.  R. 
K.  M. 


M. 

M.  H. 


African  M.  E.  Chnrch  BeTie*<r.   (Quar- 

Andover  Review.    (Bi-monthly.) 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.    (Quarterly.) 
The  Biblical  World. 
Baptist  Quarterly  Review. 
Chnrch  Qnarterly  Review. 
Canadian  Metho<1ist  Qnarterly. 
Charities  Review. 
Christian  ThouKhL 
Expositor. 
Expository  Times. 
Good  Words. 
Homlletic  Review. 
Katholische  Miseionen. 
Lnthemn  Quarterly. 
Methodist  Iteview.    (Bi-monthly.) 
Missionary  Ueraid. 


Miss.R. 

Missionary  Review. 

N.C.  Q. 
N.  H.  S. 

New  Christian  Quarterlv. 
Newbery  House  Magazine. 

N.  W. 

The  New  World. 

O.  D. 

Our  Day. 

P.  E.R. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Review. 

P.M. 

Preachers*  Magazine 

p*.r!r. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

(Quarterly.) 
R  Ch.             Review  of  the  Churches. 

R.Q.  R. 
RRR. 

Reformed  Qnarterly  Review. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews. 

S.  A.  H. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

8.  M. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

T.Tr. 

The  Treasury. 

Y.R. 

The  Yale  Review. 

Africa,  An  Appeal  from,  MH. 

Afrtea,  The  International    Congress  on,  Frederic 

Perry  Noble,  CR. 
Agnoaticism,  The  Wcalcness  or,  L.  Theodore  Con- 
rad, CT. 
Anarchr,  Socialism,  and  the  Labor  Movement,  Wal- 
ter B.  HiU,  CT. 
Animals,  Some  Interesting.  II.,  T.  Wood,  SM. 
Apostolic  Churches.  The,  Robert  A.  Watson,  PM. 
Arabian  Parallels  to  Biblical  Passages,  T.  K.  Cheyne, 

ExT. 
Asenath,  The  Life  and  Confession  of,  M.  Brodrick, 

NHM. 
Avesta,  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  BW. 
Bampton  Lectures  ot  18»e,  Donald  Matheson,  ExT. 
Bible  Study,  The  Historical  Principle  in,   G.  H. 

Scbodde,  TTr. 
Bible.  The  Gradual  Growth  of.  W.  A.  Labmm,  PM. 
Bible,  The  Human  Element  and  the,  D.  W.  C.  Hunt- 
ington, err. 
Bismafbk  as  Philoeemite,  Arnold  White,  NHM. 
Blade  In  the  Cornfield,  The.  James  M.  Dickson, 

TTr. 
Boroma,  In  nnd  nro,  KM. 

Brinkerhoff,  (General  Roeliff,  Joseph  P.  Byers,  CR. 
Boddhism  and  the  Heart  of  (Christianity,  The  Heart 

of.  W.  C.  Dodd.  MissR. 
BnzeUe,  George  B.,  CR. 
Caravan.  The,  A.  S..  SM. 
CTbarles  the  Great,  Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst,  MR. 
Coverdale*s  Testament,  Two  Editions  of,  J.  R  Dore, 

NHM. 
Christianity,  Panrs  Conception  of,  YI.,  A.  B.  Bruce, 

Ex. 
Christ*8  Use  of  **  The  Son  of  Man,"  Vernon  Bartlet, 

ExT. 
Chnrch  Life,  Social  Side  of,  G.  B.  F.  Halleck,  TTr. 
Chnrch  Patronage,  Professor  Lindsay.  RCh. 
Churches,  Progress  of  the.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  J. 

Reid  Howatt,  Dr.  Mackennal,  Dr.  Clifford,  P.  W. 

Banting,  RCh. 
Church  Mnsic  During  the  First  Ten  Centuries,  J.  C. 

Jones,  PER 
Church  Movement  of  1888,  A  Layman's  Recollection 

of  the,  O.  W.,  NHM. 
Clergrmen  and  Choirs,  Hartley  Carmichael,  PER 
Cleveland's  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the  World's 

Fair,  President,  CD. 
Congregational  Polity,  J.  H.  Crooker.  NW. 
OonaeteDce,  Charles  H  Parkhurst  TTr. 
Cox,  The  Late  Samuel,  RCh. 
QyriM  and  the  Capture  of  Babylon,  Owen  C.  Whlte- 

boose,  ExT. 
Demoniac,  The  Restored,  The  Bishop  of  Ripon, 

GW. 
Demonstration.  A  Memorable,  G.  H.  F.  Nye,  RRR. 
Bcclesiastes,  The  Book  of,  CSeorge  S.  (^oodspeed, 

BW. 
Emblems,  Incidents  and,  Alexander  Cnmmlng,  ExT. 
Eton  Mission,  The,  A.  Benson,  NHM. 


Evolution,  Lloyd  Morgan,  NW. 
Ezra  ii.  and  iv.  6-9i,  The  Chronology  of,  The  Bish- 
op of  Bath  and  Wells,  Ex. 
Family,  The  Conservation  of  the,  J.  E.  Rankin,  CT. 
**F«}lix  Qui  (?ausam  Coquarit,"  Josephine   Shaw 

Lowell.  CR. 
Fourth  (^mroandment  Binding  (m  (Hiristians  ?  Is 

the,  Joseph  Cook.  OD. 
French  Protestantism,  The  Social  Movement  in, 

Blisee  Bost.  NW. 
Galatians  v.  8.  Clement  Bird,  Ex. 
Garden  Lore,  H.  Ormonde,  NHM. 
Gazaland,  The  Occupation  of,  MH. 
(kneels  xlvii.  81,  John  Rutherfnrd,  ExT. 
Gospels  and  Modem  Criticism,  The,  J.  J.  Halcombe, 

ExT. 
(}ospeI,  The  Aramaic,  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  Ex. 
Gospel,  The  First  Written.  Lester  Bradner,  Jr.,  BW. 
Godet,  Frederick,  A.  Gretllhit,  ExT. 
Greek  Anthology  and  the  Teachings  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, The,  Wflllam  Cowan,  GW. 
Guest  or  lumate  ?  Samuel  Cox,  SM. 
Hats  and  Caps,  Geoffrey  Wlnterwood,  GW. 
Hamlet  from  the  Standpoint  of  Theology,  A.  H. 

Ames,  MR. 
Hebrews  vi  4-(S.  William  Milligan,  Ex. 
Henry  Marty  n.  Four  Unpublished  Letters  by,  Sandys 

Watson,  N^M. 
Hesba  Stretton  at  Home,  Miss,  SM. 
High  Dunsinane,  J.  U.  Crawford,  GW. 
Higher  Criticism,  The,  J.  Westby  Eamshaw,  HR. 
Higher  Education,  Failure  of  the  State  In,  T.  E. 

Fleming,  CT. 
Hindoo  Reformers,  Two,  James  Mudge,  MissR. 
Home  Missions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  A. 

Sutherland,  MtssR. 
Indian  Missions  in  Canada,  A.  G.  McKItrIck,  MissR 
Innsbruck  Home,  An,  Margaret  Howitt.  SM. 
Islands,   Evangelization  of  the,   Eugene  Dunlap, 

MissR. 
Islands  of  the  Sea.  The,  Samuel  McFarlane,  MissR 
Jacob's  Vision  at  Bethel,  A.  Henderson,  TTr. 
Japanese  Religions  Press,  The,  James  J.  Seder, 

MissR 
John  Eliot,  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  MissR 
John,  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St,  Richard 

Rothe,  ExT. 
Joj;,  Rest  and  Faith,  Henry  Drummond,  PM. 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  John  Wortabert, 

Law  of  Giving  and  Losing,  The,  James  Demarest, 
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Wlnckler,  Hugo.  Altorientalischo  Forschnn- 
Sen.  L  Das  syrische  Land  Jaudi  nnd  der  angeb- 


liche  Azarja  von  Juda.  Das  nordarabische  Land 
Mnsri.     Die    Gideonerzillilunifen  PhOnicische 

Glossen.  Die  politische  Entwicklung  Altmesopota- 
miens.  Einzelnes.  [Also!  Liste  ausgewahlter 
Keilschrift-Zeichen  zum  Gebrauche  fnr  Anf&nger. 
Leipzig:  Pfeifler,  1898.  Pp.  vii.,  107;  24,  8vo, 
und  4to,  6  mk. ;  2  mk. 

Wood,  C.  J.  Survivals  in  Christianity  :  Stndies 
on  the  Iheolocry  of  Divine  Immanence :  special 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  in  1892.  London  and 
New  York  :  Macmillan,  1893.  Pp.  vlii.,  817,  p. 
8vo.  Gs. ;  $1.50. 

Zabn.  Adolf,  Dr.  Emste  Blicke  in  den  Wahn 
der  moderuen  Kritik  des  Alteu  Testamentes.  QH- 
tersioh  :  Bertelsmann,  1898.  Pp.  iv.,  180,  8vo, 
2  mk. 

Ziegler,  H.  Das  Wesen  der  Heligion.  Braun- 
schweig :   Schwctscbke,  1898.    Pp.  86,  8vo,  50  pf. 

Z5ckler,  Otto,  Prof.,  Dr.  Bibiiscbe  nnd  kirch- 
en bistoriticae  Studien.  1.  Heft.  Zum  ApostoU- 
kum-Streit.  Gedinken  nnd  Untersnchnngen,  ins- 
besondere  ans  An  lass  der  Scbriften  von  A.  Hamack 
nnd  F.  Katteiibusch.  MQnchen  :  Beck,  1898.  Pp. 
85,  8vo,  1.60  mk. 


CHRONICLE. 

{Closes  on  the  20M  qfeach  month.) 

May  22.  Jubilee  of  the  Swedish  Church  in  the 
United  States,  celebrating  the  issuance  of  the  Decree 
of  Upsala,  at  Minneapolis. 

One  hundred  and  fifth  annlverparv  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  at  Philadelphia. 

Map  22-80.  The  National  Baptist  anniversaries,  at. 
Denver,  Col. 

Maj/  24.  Anglican  Church  Congress  for  Northern 
and  Central  Europe,  at  Geneva. 

Twenty-fbnrth  Convention  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Lutheran  Church,  at  Foi-t  Wayne,  Ind. 

Thirty-sixth  Convention  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Canton,  O. 

Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  North  America,  at  Monmoutli, 

May2&.  Oningnennial  session  of  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  American 
Province  of  the  Moravian  Church,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Triennial  session  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  the  United  States,  at  Reading, 

May  28.  Annnal  session  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  New  York  Stale,  in  New  York  City. 

May  29.  Annnal  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
• '-  a,lnr      "    • 

May  SO.  Sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Missionary  Society,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
This  society  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society. 

May  Zl-Juns  6.  Annnal  meeting  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod,  Old  School,  at  Nev^castle,  Pa. 

June  1-2.  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  Exegesis,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

June  5-7.  World's  Temperance  Congress,  in 
Chicago,  HI 


of  Comparative  Religion,  In  New  York. 
May  90.  Sixty-seventh  anniv 
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June  5-81.  Mieslonaiy  CoDgreee  appointed  by  tbe 
Presbyteriiui  Synod  of  New  York,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Juful.  Bigbty-aeventb  annaal  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod  of  tbe  Reformed  Cborcb  in  America, 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

.7tfM8-ll.  Twentieth  National  Conference  of 
Cbaritiee  and  Corrections,  at  Chicago. 

June^\t.  Canada  Presbyterian  General  Aseembly, 
at  Bradford,  Out. 

Juried.  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  English 
Evangelical  Latherau  Synod  of  the  Northwest,  in 
Milwaukee. 

June  10.  At  the  Papal  Consistorv,  Archbishop 
Lecot  of  Bordeaux,  the  Bishop  of  Roden.  Depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  Prance,  the  Bishop  of  Qross- 
wardein,  othen^-ise  Nagy  Varad,  in  Hungary,  and 
Mgr.  Granniello.  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Oongrpga- 
tion  of  the  State  of  the  Regular  Clergy,  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Cardinal. 

June  14.  Consecration  of  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Ro- 

Sers   Graves,  Bishop   of   Shanghai,  and   of  Rev. 
ohn  McKIm,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Yeddo. 

June  14-18.  Annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Order  of  King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  In  Chicago, 

June  14-21.  The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Missionary  Union,  at  Clifton  Springs, 

The  Genera]  Conference  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ  has  re-elected  Rev.  Messrs.  N.  CasUe,  B. 
B.  Kephartand  J.  W.  Hott  to  the  episcopacy  for 
the  next  quadrenninm,  and  they  enter  respectivefy 
upon  their  fifth,  fourth  and  second  terms.  Prof.  G. 
A.  Fnnkhouse  was  also  elected  bishop,  but  declined 
to  serve,  and  Prof.  J.  S.  Mills  whs  elected  in  his 
place.'  Rev.  J.  Weaver,  who  has  been  a  bishop  con- 
tinuously for  thirty-six  years,  ^'as  made  Bishop 
Emeritus.  Rev.  W.  J.  Shuey  was  elected  publishing 
agent,  and  J.  L.  Kephart,  editor  of  the  Heligious 
Telescope,  with  M.  R.  Drury,  as  associate. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  appointed  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Hamilton  Baynes  Bishop  of^  Natal,  the 
diocese  once  presided  over  by  Bishop  Colenso,  and 
Dr.  Bnos  Nuttall,  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  has  been 
elected  Primate  of  the  West  India  Province  to 
succeed  the  late  Dr.  W.  Plercy  Austin. 

The  Bishop  of  Wellington  and  Primate  of  New 
Zealand,  Dr.  Hadfleld,  has  resigned  his  bishopric. 

Dubuque  has  been  established  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese,  with  Archbishop  Hennessy  as  incum- 
bent. 

Professors  9.  M.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  and  E.  A.  Hunt- 
ington, D.'D,,  ot  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
have  resigned,  and  have  become  professors 
emeritus. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Pease  has  been  called  to 
the  Bartlett  professorship  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  to  succeed  Prof.  Tucker. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Bell  has  been  elected  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  vice  Dr.  Tupper,  re- 
signed. 


OBITUARY. 

Anderson,  Rev.  W.  H.  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
D.D.,  at  Carlisle,  Ky.,  May  27,  aged  75.  He  was 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  1887  ;  became 
professor  in  what  is  now  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1848 ;  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the 


M.  E.  Chnrch,  ftontb,  1850 :  president  of  St.  Cbiriei 
College.  Mo.,  1854.  and  of  I  entnU  College,  Miss^ 
1861.  In  1808  he  engaged  in  pastoral  work,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  served  as  dHfilaiB 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  Dnring  the  later  yevs  <rf 
his  life  he  engaged  in  the  pastorate  and  in  Utetarr 
work  for  the  papers  of  his  denominatioo. 

Hefele,  Rt.  Rev.  Carl  Joseph  von  rRooun 
Catholic),  Ph.D.  (Boon,  1868),  D.D.  (TflbtnceG, 
1888),  in  Rottenburg,  June  4,  aged  84.  He  stadied 
at  Tubingen,  1827-82,  and  at  KotteDborg,  I8S2- 
88 ;  was  ordained  priest,  1883 ;  became  jyofeswr 
extraordinary  at  TObingen,  1887,  and  pirofcsnr 
ordinary  of  cborcb  history  at  tbe  same^Me,  Wb : 
was  ennobled  in  1853 ;  was  a  member  or  the  cooacQ 
in  1868-69  to  prepare  for  tbe  Vatjcan  CooDdl, 
which  he  attendied.  and  in  which  be  opposed  tie 
dogma  of  Infallibility ;  was  enthroned  bishop  of 
Rottenbniv,  1869 ;  promulgated  the  dogma  in  hs 
diocese.  187S.  His  literary  activitv  baa  been  rrry 
great,  and  his  productions  nearly  allof  tbe  first  orde. 
He  has  written.  In  German,  'History  of  the  Introdot- 
tion  of  Christianity  into  Southwest  GennssT." 
*'  The  Letter  of  tbe  Apostle  Barnabas.^  **  Cardioi: 
Xlmenes  and  the  Church -Relations  of  Spain  at  t^ 
End  of  the45th  and  Beginning  of  tbe  16th  Cemnhes.*' 
^'Contributions  to  Church  History,**  2  vote..  "Tbe 
Hononus  Question,*'  '*Honorius  and  tbe  Slitii 
Council,**  and  has  edited  "  Patmm  Apostoliconin 
Opera.**  His  greatest  work,  and  one  <h  tbe  greste»: 
of  modem  times,  is  his  **  History  of  tbe  Coondls  d 
the  Church,**  which  has  ttben  translated  hito  Eof- 
llsh. 

Ross,  Rev.  A.  H.  (Oongregatlonalist),  B.D.,  in 
Port  Huron.  Mich.,  May  ll.  aged  OS.  He  v« 
graduated  from  Oberlin  Colleee,  1837,  and  ObertiB 
Theological  Seminary,  1860 ;  became  psslor  of  tte 
Congregational  Church.  Boylston,  Mssa.,  18S1 ;  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  Onio,  to  pastorate  tboe,  1886; 
and  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  1878 ;  be  took  cbaige  of  tbe 
church  at  Port  Huron,  1876.  and  has  remained  tbet 
ever  since.  He  was  considered  an  antboritv  ot 
questions  of  church  polity,  and  baa  pobttibed 
''Church  Kingdom  :  Lectures  on  Congresadaosi- 
ism.  Southworth  Foundation.  AndoverTheologicsl 
Seminary.  J8B2-86.**  besides  having  delivered  setwiJ 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  Oberlin  Theologicsi  Seu- 
inary. 


CALENDAR. 

June  HS-^Tuly  7.  The  Kentucky  Chaatanqia.  ^ 
Woodland  Park,  Ky. 

June  29-July  2.  International  Epworth  Leagse 
Conference,  at  Cleveland,  O. 

July  1-9.  World*s  Student  Congresa.  at  Noith- 
field. 

Jti/y  6-0.  Twelfth  International  Christian  Eodesnr 
Convention,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

July  6-12.  Seventeenth  Annual  Meetfaig  of  ^ 
Summer  School  of  tbe  American  ImAitoie  of  Cluv- 
tian  Philosophy,  at  ProblbiUon  Park,  SUten  bland- 

July  18-16.  Third  International  ConventI<m  ofJ)>^ 
Baptist  Young  PeopIe*s  Union  of  America,  at  Ivoa- 
napolis,  Ind. 

July  V^Auffuet  6.  Roman  Catholic  Sunaier 
School,  at  Plattsborgh,  N.  Y. 

July24-9f>.  Baptist  Grove  Meeting  at  the  Wdn, 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  N.  H. 

Auff.  1-18.  WorId*s  Conference  of  OhriatisBWoffc- 
ers,  at  Northfleld,  Mass. 

Auff.  11-20.  Sixth  Annual  Intefdenominatiooil 
Seaside  Bible  Conference,  at  Asbury  Park,  K.  i- 

Aug.  SUS^.  %>  Second  Wor]d*8  Sunday-School 
Convention,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Mb.  Halcoubb's  Theoby  of  the  Succession  of  thb  Gospbls. — In  the 
year  *89  Mr.  Halcombe  published  a  book  entitled  The  Hutwie  Belatum  of 
the  Gospels,  in  which  he  maintained  the  somewhat  unique  position  that 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  was  in  date  of  composition,  not  the  fourth, 
but  the  first.    Tiiis  work  did  not  secure  the  attention  it  desenred^  P^ly>  i^ 
seems  to  us,  on  account  of  the  confused  arrangement  of  the  constituent  part^* 
L&st  year,  however,  the  question  was  slightly  taken  up  in  the  Expositortji 
Times,  and  this  year,  since  March,  month  after  month  has  it  been  assailed  [ 
and  defended.     For  our  own  part,  we  have  every  sympathy  with  his  view, . 
could  it  be  proved.     Could  it  be  shown  indisputably  that  the  Gospel  which, 
is  ascribed  to  John  was  written  before  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  then  a  whoie 
incubus  of  criticism   would  be  thrown  ofif  at  once.      We»  however,,  are 
compelled  to  confess  that,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  we  are  not  yet . 
convinced.    It  may  be  our  own  want  of  intellect  or  insigbt :  it  is^  certainly 
our  misfortune,  not  our  fault.      We  may  arrange  the  proofs  he  brings, 
forward  in  support  of  his  theory  into  two  main  classes — External  and' 
Internal  Evidence.    The  External  Evidences  are  of  two  classes:,  first,  tb^^ 
order  in  which  the  Gospels  are  placed  in  different  manuscripts  of  theliFew 
Testament  and  in  different  lists  of  the  New  Testament  books ;,  next;  the 
statements  of  the  Muratori  fragment,  and  ol  Tertollian  against  Maroidn. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  classes  into  which  we  have  divided  the  Externals 
Evidence  for  his  view,  it  seems  to  us  of  little  value  unless  it  could  be  shown , 
that  chronology  was  the  reason  of  the  order  in  question,,  a  thing  thaL 
Mr.  Halcombe  does  not  even  attempt  to  show^.  Moreover,. even  on  his-own, 
showing  of  six  lists  or  manuscripts,  not  one  gives  the  order  he  prefers — 
only  two  place  John  first.     Not  an  uncommon  order  oi  reference  is.  one 
which  places  the  two  Apostles  together  before  the  two  opos/oZm,  .on  followers 
of  the  Apostles,  Mark  and  Luke — that  is  to  say,  the  order  is  logical,,  not. 
chronological.   In  the  cases  where  John  is  put  before  Matthew,  the  succession 
need  not  be  that  the  date  of  John's  Gospel  wasyearlier  than  the  date  of.  tha^. 
of  Matthew,  but  because  John,  as  the  beloved  disciple,  had' a  greater  dignity, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  history,  was  much  more  prominent  as  an.  Apostle  tihaji 
was  Matthew.   Mr.  Halcombe's  argument,  it  seems  to  us,  becomes  peculiarly  i 
weak  in  regard  to  Papias.    In  the  confused  sentence  quoted  from>  him  by 
Eusebius,  he  says  (Bk.  III.,  c.  38):.'*^ What  was  said  by  Andrew,,  or  by 
Peter,  or  by  Philip,  or  by  Thomas  or  James,  or  by  John  or  Matthew,  or 
any  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  and  .what  Aristeaa  and. the  elder  John,,  disciples. 
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of  tbe  Lord,  say."  We  think  no  one  but  Mr.  Halcombe  would  see  ftny 
evidence  here  that  the  Gospel  of  John  preceded  that  of  Matthew.  Were  the 
fact  that  John  is  mentioned  before  Matthew  any  eyidence  that  in  the  Gospel 
"  instrument/'  as  Papias  had  it,  the  Gospel  of  John  preceded  that  of 
Matthew,  then  it  might  be  argued  that  the  apocryphal  Grospels  that  go  by 
tbe  name  of  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas,  and  James  were  contaiDed  in 
Papias'  "  instrument "  and  preceded  those  of  John  and  Matthew.  We 
confess  to  being  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Halcombe  alleging  that  the  Mmatori 
fragment  was  in  favour  of  his  view.  The  line  runs  distinctly,  "[iiuctor] 
quarii  evangeliorum  Johannis  {es).  This  distinct  statement  he  puts  aside  by 
the  assumption  that  "  The  arrangement  of  the  clauses  may  have  been 
altered  by  the  translator  to  bring  the  order  of  the  Gospels  into  conformity 
with  the  custom  of  the  Church  by  which  the  Canon  was  adopted."  If  the 
late  Bishop  Lightfoot's  hypothesis  was  correct,  that  the  Muratori  fragment 
was  translated  from  the  Greek  original,  which  was  in  iambics,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  irpCtros  occupying  the  place  occupied  by  rmpro^.  Even  grant  that 
the  translator  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  change  his  original  before  he 
reversed  his  originars  order,  still  tbe  deductions  Mr.  Halcombe  makes  from 
the  text  are,  it  seems  to  us,  unwarranted.  The  translation  of  the  passage 
is :  "  The  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  John,  from  the  disciples.  He  said 
to  his  fellow-disciples  and  the  bishops  (overseers)  urging  him,  '  Fast  with 
me  three  days  from  to-day  {hodie  triduum),  and  let  us  relate  to  each  other 
what  is  revealed  to  any  one/  The  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew 
of  the  Apostles  that,  all  reviewing,  John  should  write  all  things  in  his  own 
name."  There  seems  to  us  (we  are  sorry  to  say  it)  no  evidence  from  this 
that  John's  Gospel  was  written  before  any  other  Gospel.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  what  he  was  being  urged  to  do.  For  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  he  might  have  been  urged  to  supplement  the  omissions  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Indeed,  a  fair  case  might  be  made  out  for  asserting 
that  the  vmter  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  an  "  Apostle,"  but  only  a 
*' disciple."  The  whole  story,  however,  is  so  evidently  mythic  that  bo 
one  can  really  put  any  stress  on  it.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
dismiss  as  equally  valueless  the  evidence  Mr.  Halcombe  alleges  from 
Tertullian.  We  should  be  very  far  from  following  one  of  his  opponents, 
Mr.  Wright,  in  undervaluing  Tertullian  personally  as  evidence.  What 
we  assert  is  that  Tertullian's  evidence  does  not  prove  Mr.  Halcombe's 
contention.  Mr.  Halcombe  lays  great  stress  on  one  sentence  in  Tertullian, 
**  Deniqiie  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Johannes  et  Matthaeus  insinvant  «r 
aiJOstolu:is  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant " — "  Then  of  the  Apostles,  John  and 
Matthew  instil  the  faith  into  us,  and  of  the  followers  of  the  Apostles  Luke 
and  Mark  renew  it  (or,  to  use  Mr.  Halcombe's  toanslation,  '  confirm  it  *)." 
But  this  does  not  support  Mr.  Halcombe's  position  even  when  fortified  by 
post  apostolos  from  the  preceding  sentence.  In  point  of  evidence  the  apostolus 
of  course,  came  "after,"  and  consequently  were  inferiors  to  the  Apostles; 
but  because  Tertullian  maintains  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  maintains 
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that  the  Oospeli  written  by  the  apostolici.  Lake  and  Mark,  were  composed 
later  than  those  of  John  and  Matthew.   Another  sentence  occurs  a  little  lower 
which  we  would  render  more  briefly  than  Mr.  Halcombe.     "  But  how  is  it,  if 
the  Apostles  themselves  published  nothing  in  order  that  the  disciples  should 
publish,  since  these  could  not  even  have  been  disciples  without  the  teaching 
of  their  masters  ?  *'    This  seems  to  imply  that  TertuUian  does  not  contend 
for  priority  in  the  publication  of  written  Gospels  by  the  Apostles  John  and 
Matthew,  but  that  being  Apostles,  their  Gospel  unwritten  must  have  a 
priority  in  point  of  time  over  those  who  had  received  their  Gospel  from 
others  who  were  in  Christ  before  them.     While  we  do  not  deny  that  plausible 
argument  could  be  alleged  for  maintaining  that  Tertullian  meant  to  assert  that 
Luke  and  Mark  wrote  after  the  two  Apostle  evangelists,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  passage  that  compels  us  to  assume  that  to  be  his  view.    If  none  of  the 
authorities  he  claims  to  be  on  his  side  are  absolutely  convincing,  Iren»us, 
who  is  ag^nst  him,  is  clear  and  distinct.     He  tells  us  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  Eusebius  (Bk.  V.  8),  first  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke ;  then  adds,  "  Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord, 
the  same  that  lay  upon  His  bosom,  also  published  the  Gospel  while  he  was 
yet  at  Ephesus  in  Asia."    The  testimony  of  IrensBUS  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
linked  to  the   Apostle  John  as  he  was  by  his  master   Polycarp,  Bishop 
of  Smyrna.     Polycarp  would  certainly  know  when  his  master  published 
his  Gk>8pel.    Mr.  Halcombe  endeavours  to  invalidate  this  by  maintaining 
that,  had  this  been  the  ordinary  opinion,  Irenasus  would  not  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  stating  it  any  more  than  one  nowadays  would  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  assert  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  victor  at  Waterloo. 
The  circumstances  are  not  at  all  parallel.     Were  the  Duke's  share  in  the 
victory  made  a  subject  of  controversy,  then  the  assertion  of  one  who  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Waterloo  veterans  might  be  of  con- 
siderable value.    He  further  attempts  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Irenasus 
by  asserting  that  he  declared  our  Lord  to  have  lived  to  old  age  on  the 
authority  of  tradition.     Unfortunately  we  have  only  the  Latin  of  the  passage 
in  which  Lrenasus  makes  the  assertion  referred  to.     What  he  says  may  be 
roughly  paraphrased,  "  Up  to  thirty  years  is  the  age  of  the  first  and  youthful 
disposition  {mdolis) ;  it  extends  even  to  forty ;  every  one  will  confess  that 
from  forty  or  fifty  one  begins  to  decline  toward  seniority  {senior em  cBtatem), 
which  our  Lord  had  while  He  was  teaching."    That  is  to  say  that,  our  Lord 
was  between  forty  and  fifty.     We  must  remember  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospel  history  that  demonstrates  Irenaeus  to  be  mistaken  here.     It  has 
been  thought  that  LreneBus  here  is  making  a  deduction  from  two  statements 
in  John  viii.,  and  not  really  from  verbal  tradition.    At  all  events,  he  means 
to  maintain  no  more  than  that  our  Lord  as  He  had  had  the  *'  disposition  " 
of  youth,  so  He  had  also  "  the  disposition  "  of  age  by  having  passed  forty,  the 
boundary,  in  LrensBUS*^  opinion,  between  youth  and  age.    It  is  really  difficult 
to  see  the  probative  force  of  Mr.  Halcombe's  internal  evidence.     All  that  he 
seems  to  us  to  prove  is  that  John  and  the  Synoptists  are  mutually  sup- 
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plementary.  While  on  his  assumption  that  John  was  first  written,  it  is  easy 
to  prove  Matthew  to  be  a  supplement ;  another  might  start  with  Uatthew, 
and  prove  John  to  be  the  supplement.  For  our  own  part,  we  feel  strongly  that 
closer  investigation  will  prove  the  Gospel  of  John  to  be  selected  portions  of  a 
much  larger  whole  ;  in  proof  of  this  we  might  indicate  John  iv.  54,  "  This  is 
again  the  second  sign  which  Jesus  did,  having  come  out  of  JudsBa  into 
Galilee."  There  must  have  been  another  sign  wrought  between  our  Lord's 
departure  from  JudsBa  and  the  healing  of  the  Capernaum  nobleman's  son. 
To  discuss  this  would  involve  too  much  time. 

MoDEBN  Explanations  of  Belioion. — In  a  very  interesting  article  in 
Tht  New  World,  Professor  Schultz  attempts  to  give  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  Behgion  ?  He  remarks  that  it  is  strange  that  this  question  is 
Buch  a  new  one — ^hardly  a  hundred  years  old-— especially  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  mankind  from  its  earliest  stage  of  culture  has  considered 
religion  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  matters,  and  that  in  connection  with 
it  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  have  been  excited.  He  points 
out  a  striking  difference  between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  idea  of 
religion.  "  The  religions  of  antiquity  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
inner  life  of  the  private  individual.  They  did  not  oblige  him  in  his  own 
thought  to  assume  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  a  strictly  devebped 
doctrine.  To  be  religious  was  to  pay  to  the  gods,  on  whose  favour  or  anger 
the  fate  of  the  nation  depended,  the  reverence  which  they  claimed.  The 
method  of  expressing  this  reverence  rested  upon  immemorial  traditional 
customs,  the  Divine  origin  of  which  no  one  doubted — upon  written  or  un- 
written sacred  laws.  The  doctrine  of  the  gods  was  fluid  ;  it  would  form  and 
reform  itself  in  the  mind  of  poets  and  philosophers.  The  piety  of  the  multi- 
tude was  little  inquisitive  about  it.  The  cultus  was  fixed  and  unalterable. 
It  was  not  the  concern  of  the  individual.  Independent  of  his  inner  life  and 
feeling  i^-  was  the  affair  of  the  community,  and  therefore  a  highly  important 
part  of  civic  duty."  After  discussing  the  opinions  of  modem  theologians 
concerning  the  nature  of  religion,  Professor  Schultz  announces  the  decision 
he  himself  comes  to.  **  Religion  is  the  free  devotion  to  God  which  arises 
through  the  conviction  of 'the  inability  of  the  world  to  satisfy  our  spiritual, 
especially  our  moral,  personality.  Its  peculiar  sphere  of  life  is  the  feeling 
of  this  beatifying  and  liberating  bond.  Wherever  man  actually  feels  the 
1)reath  of  God,  there  is  religion,  under  all  error  and  under  all  moral  weak- 
ness. Where  the  feeling  of  unity  with  God  ceases,  there  only  the  shadow 
of  religion  remains,  a  dead  faith,  a  worthless  form.  But  when  it  is  actual 
jeeling,  not  an  imagination  of  feeling,  there  must  be  in  it  immediately  a  firm 
and  certain  judgment  of  values  ;  that  is,  faith.  It  does  not  need  to  excite 
in  every  man  an  impulse  to  theoretical  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  It  may 
ihave  living  power  without  any  trait  of  philosophy.  But  faith  it  must  bring 
forth — that  is,  a  firm  conviction  of  the  significance  of  the  Divine  life  for  our 
life  in  the  world.    This  conviction  is  not '  certain '  in  the  sense  of  scientific 
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certainty ;  but  it  is  more  certain  to  the  pioos  man  than  all  knowledge, 
because  it  directly  rises  out  of  the  religious  feeling  itself.  The  faith  of  the 
Christian  is  the  trusting  conviction  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  Faith  can  say  nothing  concerning  God  in  Himself ;  only  science 
(metaphysie)  can  attempt  this.  It  knows  God  only  as  He  reveals  Himself 
to  man ;  as  He'majces  the  world  a  world  of  salvations.  The  revelation  of 
God  with  which  faith  has  to  do  cannot  consist  of  imparted  know* 
ledge,  but  of  acts  through  which  God  effects  religion  in  the  soul  of  the 
individual  or  among  the  peoples ;  that  is,  He  makes  Himself  known  as  the 
Lord  of  the  world,  and  the  giver  of  salvation.  Only  such  a  conviction,  born 
out  of  religious  feeling,  is  faith.  If  religion  is  an  actual  feeling,  it  must 
bring  with  it  devotion  to  the  will  of  God.  A  religion  without  an  impulse  to 
serve  God,  to  testify  personal  devotion  to  Him,  and  to  seek  communion  with 
Him,  there  has  never  been  and  never  can  be."  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  the  pagan  idea  of  religion  is  not  yet  extinct  among  us.  Something 
suspiciously  like  it  is  discernible  in  the  cases  of  those  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  the  vagueness  and  fluidity  of  their  doctrine,  the  fixity  and 
unalterableness  of  their  cultus,  and  their  aversion  to  all  statements  on  the 
part  of  others  of  personal  religious  experience. 

BiNDiNa  AND  Loosing. — There  are  probably  many  Protestants  who 
never  hear  or  read  the  words  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter  without  a 
slight  involuntary  suspicion  that  after  all  there  may  be  something  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  doctrine,  that  definite  powers  of  absolving  and  condemning 
were  committed  to  an  official  in  a  visible  Church.  Fortunately,  the  Gospels 
provide  us  with  abundant  materials  for  forming  a  definite  judgment  on  this 
very  important  question.  Professor  Findlay,  in  the  first  of  two  lectures, 
repubUshed  in  a  little  volume  entitled  The  Church  of  Christ  (G.  H.  Eelly, 
London),  deals  with  the  question  in  a  very  lucid  manner.  He  points  out 
that  the  words  concerning  binding  and  loosing  were  not  addressed  to  the 
Apostle  Peter  in  any  merely  personal  or  official  sense,  as  is  clear  from  their 
repetition  in  the  plural  in  Matt,  xviii.  18,  where  they  are  applied  to  the 
relations  of  ordinary  Christian  brethren :  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  }n  heaven :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  eartii 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  And  with  these  he  compares  the  words  spoken, 
not  to  the  Apostles  as  such,  but  to  the  gathered  disciples  of  the  risen  Lord, 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them :  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained "  (John 
xx-xxil  23).  In  explanation  of  these  passages  he  remarks,  "the  Church  of 
Christ  exerts  continually  a  condemning  and  absolving  influence  in  each  and 
all  of  its  members,  so  far  as  they  possess  the  Spirit  of  their  Head  and  are  in 
telbwship  with  Him.  Those  who  share  St.  Peter's  faith  share  his  power. 
Each  confessor  of  the  Son  of  God  is  empowered  to  open  to  the  penitent,  so 
iar  as  human  hands  may,  that  gate  of  faith  through  which  he  himself  had 
passed.    Each  Christian  believer,  according  to  the  grace  and  wisdom  given 
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him,  in  his  appointed  place;  may  teaeh  the  yoang  and  ignorant;  the  law  o( 
the  Divine  kingdom,  with  its  honds  and  blessings ;  and  he  does  it  with  as 
good  right,  with  a  power  as  directly  conferred  by  the  Spirit  of  the  lisea 
Christ,  as  any  Pope  of  Home.  These  great  sayings  of  the  Lord  were  meant 
to  be  the  basis,  not  of  the  magical  powers  of  a  priesthood,  but  of  the  moral 
influence  of  the  fellowship  of  Christ  everywhere.  They  are  fulfilled  in 
every  verdict  of  a  sound  Christian  public  opinion,  in  every  word  of  loving 
reproof  or  compassion  spoken  to  an  erring  Christian  brother.  By  the  judg- 
ments you  pass,  by  the  opinions  you  express,  you  are  binding  or  loosing 
every  day ;  and  if  those  judgments  spring  from  a  true  faith,  and  are  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  are  sealed  in  heaven  and  stand  good  for  ever." 

Thb  Unfinished  Teaching  of  Christ. — In  a  very  interesting  paper 
in  The  Expository  Times  the  Eev.  F.  Helton  follows  out  the  line  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  striking  passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  bays 
to  His  Apostles,  '*  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now  "  (xvi.  12).  His  contention  is  that,  while  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  as  reported  in  the  Gospels  we  have  a  unique  and  priceless  heritage, 
which  cannot  be  added  to,  the  living  voice  of  the  living,  ascended,  and 
indwelling  Christ  still  speaks  to  us  in  history,  in  science,  in  poetry,  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  silence  of  our  own  conscience.  "  There  were  many 
things  that  the  Christ  wished  to  say  to  His  Apostles,  and  things  conceroiog 
the  Church,  her  doctrine,  her  sacraments ;  concerning  the  world  and  its 
woes ;  concerning  the  future  life  and  destiny  of  mankind.  But  He  did  not 
say  them.  Have  they,  therefore,  been  left  entirely  unsaid  ?  Has  the  silence 
never  been  again  broken  ?  "  Some  have  ventured  to  answer  these  queries  in 
a  very  bold  and  complete  manner.  They  have  interpreted  the  general 
statement  of  Acts  i.  3  as  sanctioning  the  opinion  that  in  the  forty  days 
between  His  resurrection  and  His  ascension  our  Lord  said  the  things  He 
had  forborne  to  say  before  His  passion,  and  gave  minute  and  accurate 
details  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  of  the  full  and  complete  programme  of  Christian  civilization.  The  futility 
of  this  supposition  is  easily  shown.  The  Apostles  were  then  but  very  little 
better  able  to  bear  all  that  the  Christ  had  to  tell  them  than  they  were  during 
the  days  of  the  passion-week.  As  Mr.  Belton  points  out,  it  was  only  gradually 
and  slowly  that  the  Christian  Church  freed  itself  from  Jewish  environments. 
*To  have  said  to  the  Apostles,  "  You  must  cease  to  be  Jews ;  you  must  become 
universal,  as  I  am  universal,"  would  have  thoroughly  disheartened  and 
disconcerted  them.  They  would  not  have  borne  such  teaching  at  first,  haft 
at  last  the  lesson  was  learned,  and  this  by  means  of  the  continued  utterance 
of  the  voice  of  the  Uving  Christ.  In  like  manner  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Christian  programme.  Tet  in  the  historic 
teaching  of  Christ  there  is  no  allusion  to  it.  *'  But  Christ  gave  the  principle 
of  human  brotherhood,  and  slavery  was  doomed  from  the  moment  that 
Boman  citizen,  freedman,  and  slave  knelt  together  at  ti^e  altar  and  confessed 
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a  common  aUegiance  to  Christ  and  a  common  love  to  man.  The  recognition 
of  all  that  tiiis  involved  was  a  matter  of  many  centuries.  But  it  stands 
among  the  many  things  Christ  had  to  tell  the  Church  as  she  was  able  to  bear 
it."  80,  again,  with  regard  to  Christian  doctrine.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
does  not  contain  the  whole  of  Christ's  teaching  even  in  outline.  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  theology  and  doctrine  could  not  set  in  until  the  earthly 
work  of  Christ  was  ended.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  last  book  of  om* 
New  Testament — the  Gospel  of  St.  John — contains  the  profoundest  theology. 
"  The  Lord  had,  indeed,  much  to  tell  the  Apostles  concerning  Christian 
doctrine,  but  they  could  not  then  bear  it  or  understand  it.  It  was  to  be 
gradually  taught  to  them  (and  to  us)  as  their  life  and  work  demanded  it,  and 
as  their  capacity  for  understanding  God's  purposes  grew  and  became  stronger 
with  exercise  and  knowledge  and  increased  power."  In  the  concluding  part 
of  his  paper  Mr.  Helton  has  much  to  say  that  is  well  worth  reading  with 
regard  to  the  important  question  as  to  how  we  are  to  recognize  the  living 
voice  of  the  living  Christ. 

Existing  Theological  Tendencies. — In  a  very  interesting  lecture 
delivered  in  Edinburgh,  Professor  Orr  discussed  the  theological  situation. 
He  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  times  that  with 
what  looked  like  a  revolution  against  theology,  there  never  had  been  such  a 
searching  and  deep-seated  interest  in  theological  questions.  There  was 
bound  to  be  great  development  and  change  in  the  forms  by  which  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  was  expressed — what  was  called  progress  in  theology,  which 
many,  unwisely  he  thought,  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  The 
forms  of  one  age  had  to  be  broken  up  in  order  that  new  ones  might  be 
created  more  in  keeping  with  the  thought  and  tendencies  of  the  time.  If 
that  were  more  clearly  perceived  and  freely  acknowledged,  the  present  strain 
in  the  theological  position  would  be  considerably  relieved.  Proceeding  to 
speak  of  the  main  currents  which  give  a  direction  and  character  to  the 
theology  of  our  own  time,  Professor  Orr  said  he  would  specially  indicate 
four.  The  first  was  the  current  flowing  through  theology  from  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism.  This  had  occasioned  much  disquiet,  but  the  lecturer  showed 
that  the  result  of  the  Old  Testament  critical  movement  was  to  lay  the 
fonndations  of  a  broader  apologetic  by  bringing  out  the  essential  difference 
between  the  religion  of  Israel  and  all  other  religions.  The  question  now 
is  not.  Is  the  Bible  a  miraculously  preserved  book,  but.  Was  Israel  a 
miraculously  preserved  race  ?  The  second  current  was  that  flowing  in  from 
science  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  evolution.  Evolution,  he 
said,  was  an  idea  v^hich  had  laid  hold  upon  the  age  with  a  fascination  which 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  superstition.  The  place  where  it  specially 
struck  into  theology  was  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Jesus  was 
ii^t  to  appear  simply  as  the  apex  of  the  evolutionary  movement,  and 
redemption  as  only  aid  rendered  to  the  race  in  its  upward  march  of  progress 
by  a  great  and  good  personality.    But  science  was  already  beginning  to 
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distingniflh  between  evolution  and  Darwinism,  and  to  recognize  that 
evolution  admitted  of  new  starting-points,  and  did  not  invariably  ^loceed  \ej 
insensible  modifications.  What  was  true  and  proved  in  evolution  was  not 
incompatible  with  anything  in  Christianity.  A  third  main  influence  in 
theology  was  certain  powerful  currents  reaching  us  from  Grermany,  and 
associated  with  the  name  of  Bitschl.  The  watchwords  of  this  influential 
school,  so  far  as  it  affected  theology  in  our  country,  were  theology  without 
metaphysics,  a  return  to  the  historic  Christ,  and  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod.  A  fourth  main  influence  was  the  social  spirit  of  the  age.  Few  are 
better  qualified  than  Professor  Orr  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  question,  and 
to  treat  in  a  lucid  and  suggestive  manner  the  diverse  influences  which  an 
moulding  and  formiog  the  theological  thought  of  our  time. 


TBE  DIASPOBA  IN  EGYPT, 
By  Rev.  P.  Hat-Hunteb. 
In  the  year  527  Cambyses  made  Egypt  a  Persian  province,  and  so  it 
remained,  with  short  interludes  of  independence,  until  it  passed  under  the 
sceptre  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  meant  for  Palestine  nearly  two 
hundred  years  of  peaceful  obscurity,  during  which  the  development  of 
Judaism  went  on  undisturbed  from  without.  The  death  of  Alexander  (323) 
let  loose  the  forces  of  discord  and  confusion  anew.  The  ancient  rivalry 
between  Egypt  ^nd  Asshur  was  revived,  on  a  less  gigantic  scale,  but  wilh 
consequences  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  Jewish  tranquillity.  One  Greek 
dynasty  established  itself  on  the  Nile,  another  on  the  Euphrates.  Equally  to 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids,  the  possession  of  the  strip  of  Palestinian 
coast,  and  of  the  highlands  commanding  it,  was  a  vital  necessity ;  without 
that,  neither  had  a  frontier  for  defence  or  a  vantage-ground  for  aMaek 
Hence  a  war,  or  rather  series  of  wars,  between  the  Greek  lords  of  Egypt  and 
of  Syria,  into  which  the  Jews  were  dragged  in  spite  of  themselves.  Once 
more  their  land  was  fated  to  become  the  highway  of  invading  armies,  the 
battlegroimd  of  contending  kings.       / 

In  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  the  advantage  lay  with  the  Ptolemies. 
The  founder  of  the  Lagid  dynasty,  Ptolemy  Soter,  seized  Jerusalem  by  a 
coup  de  main  (c.  320),  and  vigorously  asserted  his  supremacy  over  southern 
Syria.  The  second  Ptolemy,  Philadelphus  (286-246),  pushed  his  conquests 
in  this  region  still  further,  up  to  the  gates  of  Damascus;  and  the  third, 
Euergetes  (246-222),  kept  his  Asiatic  possessions  undiminished.  DuriDg 
these  three  reigns,  which  covered  a  hundred  years,  Jud»a — ^with  brief 
intervals  of  Syrian  domination — remained  a  fief  of  the  Egyptian  crown. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Jewish  history  during  this  century  is  the 
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phenomenal  growth  of  the  Diaspora  in  Egypt.  No  doubt  there  had  always 
been  less  or  more  of  a  Jewish  population  in  that  country ;  one  finds  traces  of 
a  tendency  to  return  to  the  land  from  which  they  had  originally  come. 
At  the  time  of  the  GhaldsBan  conquest  a  multitude  of  refugees  had  fled 
thither,  taking  the  prophet  Jeremiah  with  them.  In  all  probability,  a 
considerable  number  of  Jews  had  passed  into  Egypt  in  the  track  of  the 
Persian  armies.  Josephus  states  that  Jewish  soldiers,  who  had  followed 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  campaigns,  were  settled  in  the  newly-founded 
Alexandria  with  full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  it  was  during  the  reigns  of 
the  first  Ptolemies  that  the  stream  of  emigration  from  Judaea  set  in  on  a 
great  scale.  When  Ptolemy  Soter  took  Jerusalem,  he  carried  home  with 
him  9  as  prisoners  of  war,  a  large  number  of  Jewish  families — according  to 
Aristeas  (a/jg^ud  Josephus),  not  less  than  100,000  souls ;  of  whom  30,000  chosen 
men  were  drafted  into  the  army,  while  the  rest  were  distributed  as  serfs 
among  the  Greek  lords  of  the  soiL  Later  in  the  same  reign  there  took  place 
a  volontary  emigration ;  according  to  Hecatasus  (as  quoted  by  Josephus),  ''not 
a  few  myriads  removed  into  Egypt,"  under  the  leadership,  apparently,  of 
one  Hezekiah,  a  member  of  the  high-priestly  house.  The  second  Ptolemy, 
Philadelphus,  is  said  to  have  emancipated  the  Jewish  serfs,  in  number 
about  120,000,  at  a  cost,  borne  by  the  royal  treasury,  of  460  talents. 

Unfortunately,  these  statements  rest  on  no  other  authority  than  that 
of  Josephus,  and  Josephus  is  not  to  be  trusted,  even  when  he  professes  to 
quote  from  Greek  historians;  for  we  have  no  guarantee  either  that  he  quotes 
conectly,  or  that  the  Greek  writers  whom  he  calls  as  independent  witnesses 
to  the  past  grandeiir  of  his  nation  were  not  themselves  Alexandrian  Jews 
masquerading  under  well-known  names.  Still,  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  exaggeration  and  embellishment,  the  sketch  he  gives  of  the  rela- 
tions between  his  people  and  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Egypt  may  be  accepted 
as  &urly  accurate.  One  can  easily  appreciate  the  motives  of  policy  which 
led  the  Ptolemies  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  a  large  Hebrew  population 
in  their  dominions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  have  hoped  to 
bring  about  by  this  means  a  rapprochement  between  the  native  Egyptians 
and  the  dominant  Greeks,  the  Jews  having  something  in  common  with  both 
raoes — with  the  Egyptians,  for  example,  t^eir  practice  of  circumcision  and 
distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals;  with  the  Greeks,  their 
belief  in  the  Divine  unity  and  spirituality.  (So  Holtzmann  in  his  Etide  des 
judischen  Staatswesens.)  But  probably  the  Ptolemies  understood  the 
materials  they  had  to  work  with  too  well  to  expect  any  such  result  from 
the  importation  of  this  third  nationality  into  Egypt;  indeed,  they  can 
scarcely  have  desired  it.  The  Jews  were  valuable  to  them  as  subjects, 
precisely  because  they  held  aloof  from  other  peoples,  entrenched  behind 
the  barrier  of  their  Law.  They  might  be  depended  upon  as  a  make- weight 
against  the  forces  of  disaifection.  They  helped  to  populate  Alexandria. 
They  furtiished  Ptolemy  with  garrisons  for  his  fortresses,  with  soldiers  for 
his  armieSy  with  colonists  tor  Gyrene  and  other  places  in  Libya,  where  they 
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were  nsefal  in  gaarding  the  frontier  of  the  realm.  Besides  this,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  great  Jewish  community  at  the  seat  of  government  gave  the  king  a 
certain  hold  over  Judaea.  By  the  favour  he  showed  to  the  Egyptian  Jews  he 
might  hope  to  conciliate  the  good- will  of  the  Palestinians,  and  in  the  evest 
of  the  latter  wavering  in  their  allegiance  it  was  to  his  advantage  tiiat  he 
held  so  many  of  their  countrymen  as  hostages  under  his  hand. 

This  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  the  magical  touch  of  the  Hdknie 
genius  had  stimulated  into  new  life,  intellectual  and  commercial,  hdd  oat 
many  attractions  to  Jewish  emigrants.  Already  the  limits  of  their  own 
land  had  grown  too  narrow,  probably  for  the  natural  increase  <A  the 
population,  certainly  for  the  energies  of  the  race.  ''Hiving  off"  had 
become  almost  a  necessity.  Theirs  was  comparatively  a  poor  coon^. 
They  were  "invited  to  Egypt,"  says  Josephus,  "by  the  excellence  of  the 
soil."  They  were  invited  also  by  the  traffic  of  the  great  seaport,  which 
had  more  than  realized  its  founder's  dream,  and  was  fast  taking  its  jdaoe 
as  the  mart  of  the  world.  At  home  the  conditions  of  life  were  mamfestlj 
insecure.  Placed,  as  they  were,  between  the  rival  ambitions  of  powerfui 
monarchs,  without  any  desire  to  take  sides,  but  too  weak  to  maintain 
neutrality,  the  people  of  Judsea  could  scarcely  view  the  political  outk)Qk 
without  apprehension.  It  was  natural  that  many  of  them  should  say,  as 
their  forefathers  had  said  in  Jeremiah's  time,  "  We  will  go  into  the  land 
of  Egypt,  where  we  shall  see  no  war,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
nor  have  hunger  of  bread ;  and  there  will  we  dwell "  (Jer.  xlii.  14).  In  these 
days  there  was  no  prophet  to  rebuke  such  words  and  forbid  the  sacril^ 
of  emigration.  The  prospect  of  material  welfare  proved  too  strong  for  the 
sentiment,  at  once  pious  and  patriotic,  which  bound  the  Jew  to  the  land  d 
his  fathers — the  ''  holy  land."  The  development  of  Judaism  as  a  system  of 
religious  thought  and  life  had  this  among  its  consequences — that  it  favoured 
the  growth  of  a  wider  Israel  than  the  borders  of  Judeea  could  contain. 
Expatriation  no  longer  meant  complete  forfeiture  of  religious  privileges.  The 
Jewish  emigrant  left  the  Temple  behind,  but  wherever  he  went  ha  carried 
with  him  the  Torah  and  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue.  And  in  Egypt,  under 
the  tolerant  rule  of  its  Greek  kings,  he  might  live  as  his  Law  prescribed  and 
worship  in  his  synagogue  unmolested. 

So  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  two  centuries  before  went  forth  in  great  numbers  into  voluntary 
exile,  and  throve  and  multiplied  exceedingly  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  Delta 
and  beside  the  busy  wharves  of  Alexandria.  The  Jewish  population  in 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy,  is  estimated  by  Philo  at  a  millkm. 
Most  of  these  were  settled  in  the  capital,  where  their  genius  for  affairs  had 
full  scope.  There  was  no  Ghetto  or  Pale  in  Alexandria,  but  the  Jews 
naturally  drew  together,  and  of  the  five  quarters  or  wards  of  the  city- 
designated  by  the  first  five  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet — they  occnpied 
almost  exclusively  the  quarter  Delta,  where  the  harbour  was  situated.  This 
Jewish  community  had  its  merchants,  freighters,  and  ship-captains,  in 
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whose  hands  was  largely,  perhaps  mainly,  the  export  trade  of  Alexandria ; 
its  craitsmen,  among  whom  the  Talmud  mentions,  as  notable  for  their  skill, 
workers  in  the  precious  metals,  smiths,  armourers,  and  weavers ;  its  govern- 
ment officials,  collectors  of  revenue,  and  '<  watchers  of  the  Nile."  To  the 
Jew,  ambitious  of  distinction,  there  was  open  a  career  at  court  or  in  the 
profession  of  arms.  The  fighting  qualities  of  the  race  seem  to  have  been 
appreciated  by  the  army  leaders  of  that  age,  and — if  the  statements  of 
Joeephus  are  correct — more  than  one  of  his  countrymen  rose  to  positions 
of  hi^  command  in  the  Egyptian  military  service. 

As  regards  their  political  status,  the  Jews  in  Egypt  were  exceptionally 
favoured.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  really  had  the  tVoiroXircla, 
which  would  have  placed  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Greek  masters 
of  the  land.  But  unquestionably  they  enjoyed  considerable  privileges  :  "  the 
establishment  of  their  own  tribunals,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious 
customs,  and  the  suspension  or  alteration  of  any  local  law  which  interfered 
with  or  ran  counter  to  them  "  (Montefiore,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  864).  They 
formed  a  practically  separate  community  under  a  ruler  of  their  own  race. 
This  dignitary,  elsewhere  styled  Ethnarch,  was  known  in  Egypt  as  Alabarch, 
a  mongrel  word  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  Alabarch  was  presumably 
chosen  by  the  people  themselves  out  of  some  rich  and  noble  family,  his 
appointment  being,  of  course,  subject  to  the  royal  approval.  He  collected 
ttie  taxes  and  paid  them  into  the  state  exchequer ;  represented  his  people  in 
their  relations  with  the  government ;  and  at  the  same  time  decided  all 
questions  arising  among  them  out  of  their  own  law.  At  a  later  period,  a 
sanhedrin  of  seventy  members,  modelled  on  that  at  Jerusalem,  sat  in  council 
with  the  Alabarch  at  Alexandria ;  but  at  what  date  this  institution  had  its 
origin  is  unknown. 

Josephus  claims  for  his  countrymen  that  they  stood  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  Gentile  rulers  because  they  were  "  found  most  faithful  in  the 
keeping  of  oaths  and  covenants."  Situated  as  they  were  in  Egypt,  this  was 
no  special  virtue.  They  have  every  reason  to  be  loyal.  They  were  not 
beloved  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  nothing  but  cpntempt  for  their  most 
cherished  and  hallowed  customs,  and  who  found  them  besides  formidable 
rivals  in  trade.  They  were  simply  detested  by  the  native  Egyptians.  The 
priest  Manetho's  venomous  caricature  of  Jewish  history  gives  the  measure 
of  the  hatred  which  was  felt  by  the  conquered  race  for  those  creatures  of  an 
alien  despotism.  For  their  wealth,  their  privileges,  their  very  existence, 
they  depended  on  the  royal  protection.  They  were  "  the  King's  Jews." 
And  they  repaid  the  favours  of  the  first  Ptolemies  by  a  devotion  to  the 
dynasty  which  stood  the  strain  even  of  subsequent  persecution. 

During  this  century  the  relatious  between  the  Palestinian  Jews  and 
their  brethren  in  Egypt  were  close  and  constant.  Both  lived  under  the 
same  sceptre.  The  first  Ptolemies  were  statesmen  as  well  as  soldiers,  and 
they  governed  Judaea,  as  they  governed  Egypt,  by  a  wise  policy  of  concilia- 
tion.   No  attempt  was  made  to  impose  Hellenic  customs  or  institutions  on 
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the  subject  people.  Their  religion  was  respected,  ev^  honoured ;  the  Greek 
ruler  of  Egypt  sent  rich  gifts  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  he  did  to  ^ 
temples  at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  The  Jews  had  to  pay  a  fixed  and 
moderate  tribute.  They  had  to  refrain  from  entering  into  relation  with 
the  enemies  of  Egypt.  Otherwise  they  were  as  free  as  at  any  period  <^  thdr 
history.  So  far,  there  was  nothing  in  the  political  situation  to  loosen  the 
bond  between  the  two  communities.  There  were  probably  few  families  at 
Jerusalem  which  had  not  kinsfolk  in  Alexandria.  Leading  men  of  Judsea 
took  their  daughters  to  Alexandria,  with  a  view  to  finding  eligible  husbands 
for  them  there  {Ard,  xii.  4,  6).  The  Diaspora  was  constantly  receiving  fresh 
recruits  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  infusion  of  these  more  leceot 
emigrants  counteracted  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  time  and  distance  in 
weakening  the  attachment  of  the  second  or  third  generation  of  the  colonists 
to  the  home  of  their  race.  Above  all,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  visibly 
represented  the  idea  of  national  unity,  and  the  festivals  of  the  Mosaic 
system  enabled  the  scattered  sons  of  Israel  to  reahze  that  idea  for  themselves. 
To  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Law  in  their  integrity  by  going  thrice 
in  the  year  to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion.  The  great  majority  of  them  could  not  look  forward  to  m(»re 
than  one  such  visit  in  a  lifetime.  But  it  was  the  dream  of  the  pious  Israelite 
to  take  that  journey  at  least  once,  to  see  for  himself  the  holy  city,  and  to 
worship  in  the  courts  of  Jehovah ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  influence  of  these  pilgrimages  in  deepening  and  quickening  the  oonsdous- 
ness  of  Jewish  solidarity.  In  a  less  degree  the  same  end  was  served  by  Hie 
collection  of  the  poll-tax  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  In  every  community 
of  the  Jews  abroad  each  man  paid  his  yearly  assessment,  his  dxArat^vmoK^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary  and  priesthood;  and  Philo  (A 
Monarch,  ii.  3)  relates  how,  at  Alexandria,  these  dues  were  deposited  in 
a  sacred  treasure-chest,  and  how  "  sacred  messengers "  (Upoiro/x^oi)— men 
worthy  of  the  honour — were  chosen  to  carry  the  tribute  to  Jerusalem. 

But  more  powerful  than  all  these  influences  which  made  for  unity  was 
the  tendency  of  the  t^^o  communities  to  drift  apart.  As  the  Diaspora  in 
Egypt  grew  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  education,  it  became  less  inclined 
to  own  the  superiority  and  submit  to  the  control  of  Jerusalem.  The  ofbhoot, 
which  had  at  first  drawn  all  its  life  from  the  parent  stem,  was  now  taking 
independent  root  and  flourishing.  To  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  were 
playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  crowded,  many-sided  life  of  their  adored 
country,  Jerusalem,  while  in  one  respect  the  holy  city,  was  in  another  only 
a  petty  provincial  town.  They  lived  at  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  Jud»a 
lay  on  its  circumference.  The  influence  of  Hellenism  was  brought  to  bear 
on  them  directly  and  potently.  The  magnificent  patronage  of  the  Ptdem^ 
had  made  Alexandria  the  home  of  learning,  the  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
guished savants  of  the  age.  To  men  of  the  Jewish  race,  so  riehly  endowed 
with  mental  gifts,  it  was  impossible  to  stand  aside  from  the  clash  and  stir 
of  all  this  intellectual  activity ;  they  Uved  in  an  atmosphere  of  scientifie 
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corioeity,  of  literary  criticism,  of  philosophic  disquisition,  and  they  breathed 
it  a  pleins  poumons.  While  the  sopherim  of  Palestine  were  trifling  over 
minute  points  of  legal  casuistry,  the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought  in  Egypt  were 
drinking  deep  at  the  fountain  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  **  wisdom  of  Javan/' 
proscribed  by  the  rabbis  in  JudsBa,  was  eagerly  sought  after  in  Alexandria. 

The  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  is  a  significant 

proof  of   this  increasing  detachment  from    the  Judaism  of  Judcea.      The 

worthless  legend  which  has  given  this  celebrated  version  its  familiar  name 

<^  "  Septuagint "  is  in  no  point  more  absurd  than  in  this,  that  it  represents 

the  seventy  (mythical)   translators  to  have  been  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 

Alexandria  under  the  authority  of  the  High  Priest.    The  translation  was  a 

product   of  Egyptian  Judaism,  in  which  Palestine  had  no  hand  at  all. 

Whether  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  anything  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 

with  the  undertaking  is  extremely  doubtful;  but  in  any  case  it  is  quite 

certain  that  the  work  was  not  done  at  a  stroke,  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  that 

monarch's  famous  library.    The  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new 

version  by  turning  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  into  Greek  are  unknown.    Their 

labours  may,  perhaps,  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 

probably  went  on  for  not  less  than  half  a  century  before  the  Pentateuch 

stood  complete  in  its  new  dress.     A  work  of  this  kind  could  only  have  been 

undertaken  in  answer  to  a  popular  demand.    The  Egyptian  £)iaspora  spoke 

Greek,  or  at  any  rate  a  kind  of  Greek ;  they  read  Greek,  and  understood 

it  much  more  easily  than  they  read  and  understood  Hebrew ;  and  naturally 

they  desired  to  have  their  Law  in  an  intelligible  form,  for  use  either  in  the 

synagogue  or  in  the  home.    There  were  few  sopherim — professional  exponents 

of  the  Law — in  Egypt,  which  made  this  need  felt  all  the  more.     No  doubt 

the  Jewish  pride  of  race  had  its  share  also,  and  a  considerable  share,  in 

the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Septuagint  version.    The  Jews  desired 

to  explain  and  justify  themselves  to  the  Gentiles  among  whom  their  lot  was 

cast.    Alexandria,  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  was  the  arena  for  competing 

philosophies  and  theosophies,  rival  claimants  for  the  possession  of  the  truth. 

The  Jews  claimed  to  have  the  truth  in  their  keeping.    They  had  no  mind 

to  continue  as  a  misunderstood  and  despised  sect,  circling  in  a  backwater 

of  the  intellectual  current  of  the  time.     So,  'in  the  Pentateuch  done  into 

Greek,  they  published  the  history  of  their  origin,  and  exhibited  their  creden- 

tial9  to  the  heathen  world.    They  deliberately  provoked  a  controversy,  out 

of  which  they  came  not  without  honour. 

The  strict  Judaic  party  in  Palestine  had  no  sympathy  with  such  aims. 
They  could  not  but  look  with  disapproval  on  such  a  daring  departure  from 
the  old  lines  as  this  rendering  of  the  Torah  of  Moses  into  the  tongue  of  the 
uncircumcized.  To  them  it  seemed  at  once  a  desecratiorg  and  the  first  step 
in  a  process  of  denationalization.  Tr&dition  says  that  the  Alexandrians 
kept  the  day  when  the  Septuagint  was  given  to  the  world  as  a  popular 
festival,  with  great  rejoicings ;  while  the  Palestinians,  by  way  of  counter 
demonstration,  proclaimed  a  fast  on  that  day  as  a  dies  ater,  comparable  to 
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the  day  on  which  Israel  had  worshipped  the  golden  calf.  Unqnesikmablyt 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  new  Tersion  was  to  accentuate  the  difference  and 
to  widen  the  rift  between  the  two  communities. 

Perhaps  the  erection  of  the  great  S3magogne  at  Alexandria  may  haya 
had  some  share  in  the  process  of  alienation.  It  was  at  all  events  a  sign 
of  the  spirit  of  independence  which  prevailed  among  the  Diaspora.  The 
Egyptian  Jews  had  boundless  wealth  at  their  command;  they  had  also 
skilled  workers  in  the  arts  and  crafts :  on  several  occasions,  by  request 
of  the  home  authorities,  craftsmen  had  been  sent  from  Alexandria  to 
Jerusalem  to  repair  and  embellish  the  temple.  It  was,  consequently, 
within  their  power  to  erect  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  worship  so  vast 
in  its  proportions  and  so  splendid  in  its  decorations  that  it  might  vie 
with  the  temple  itself.  Philo  speaks  of  the  edifice  as  "  most  great  and 
notable."  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said :  ''  Who  Jias  not  seen  the  Double  Hall 
of  Alexandria  has  never  seen  the  glory  of  Israel.  It  was  like  a  great 
basilica,  one  Hall  behind  another;  at  times  there  were  within  it  twice 
as  many  people  as  came  out  of  Egypt," — with  other  marvellous  details  of 
its  immense  size  and  costly  furnishings.  The  Alexandrians  were  natorally 
proud  of  their  synagogue,  and  while  they  continued  to  pay  their  dues  to  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  only  sacrifice  could  be  offered,  gave  it  only  a 
secondary  place  in  their  regard.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Tahnud, 
an  epistle  sent  from  the  home  authorities  to  the  heads  of  the  community  ia 
Egypt,  about  100  b.c,  opened  with  the  scornful  greeting :  "  From  JerusiJeni 
the  Great  to  Alexandria  the  Little."  The  statement  may  be  accepted  so  &r 
as  it  illustrates  the  reciprocal  feeling  of  the  two  communities—^emulation  <» 
one  side  and  jealousy  on  the  other. 

The  never-ending  conflict  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids  resulted 
in  the  yet  more  complete  separation  of  the  Western  Jews  from  their  kindred  in 
Palestine.  For  nearly  a  century,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt,  Judsea  had 
enjoyed  local  autonomy  and  almost  unbroken  peace.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the 
favour  shown  them  by  the  Egyptian  kings,  their  scrupulous  non-interference 
with  native  customs  and  institutions,  there  is  evidence,  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy  (Euergetes,  246-222),  of  the  rise  of  an  anti- 
Egyptian  and  pro-Syrian  party  among  the  Judseans.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  spirit  of  disaffection,  or  to  imagine  what  they  hoped  to  gain  by  a 
change  of  masters ;  but  the  fact  is  certain.  When  the  high  priest  Onias  II., 
some  time  before  the  year  222,  refused  to  make  payment  of  the  annual 
tribute  to  the  Egyptian  crown,  Josephus  explains  the  refusal  as  the  outrageous 
folly  of  an  avaricious  old  man.  The  explanation  will  scarcely  serve  when 
the  incident  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of  after-events.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
an  element  of  truth  in  the  highly-coloured  picture  drawn  by  the  Jewish 
historian  of  the  rival  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  outbidding  each  other  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  Jewish  people.  Antiochus  the  Great, 
for  example,  is  said  to  have  invited  the  Jews  to  settle  in  Antioch,  the  new 
Seleucid  capital  on  the  Orontes,  and  to  have  conferred  upon  them  the  same 
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dvio  lites  that  the  Alexandrians  enjoyed  under  the  Ptolemies.  In  his  wars 
against  the  fourth  Ptolemy  (Philopator,  222-205),  Antiochus  had  at  least  the 
sympathy  of  a  powerful  party  among  the  Jews.  The  high  priest  Simon, 
called  the  Just,  seems  to  ha^e  shown  a  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
Seleucid  king,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Coele- Syria  and  Palestine. 
But  the  issue  was  not  yet  decided ;  the  lordship  over  Judaea  had  not  yet 
changed  hands.  Philopator  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  his  rival  at  Eaphia 
(217),  recovered  his  lost  provinces,  and  appeared  in  person  at  Jerusai^tn. 
There,  in  a  single  day,  by  one  ill-considered  act,  he  undid  all  that  had  been 
effected  by  the  policy  of  a  hundred  years.  Irritated  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
partizans  of  Syria,  determined  to  teach  the  Jews  a  lesson  and  to  show  them 
who  was  their  master,  he  insisted,  against  the  prayers  and  protests  of  Simon 
and  the  priests,  on  forcing  his  way  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  outrage 
on  Jewish  feeling  could  never  be  forgotten  or  pardoned.  It  made  an  end  of 
all  aUegiance  to  the  Ptolemsean  dynasty.  When  next  Antiochus  appeared 
before  Jerusalem,  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  the  citizens  made  him 
welcome,  and  even  assisted  his  soldiers  in  putting  the  Egyptian  garrison  to 
the  sword.  Henceforward  it  was  to  Antioch,  and  no  longer  to  Alexandria, 
that  the  Judseans  looked  as  the  centre  of  the  political  system  to  which  they 
belonged.  By  preference  as  by  necessity,  the  Egyptian  Jews  continued 
faithful  to  the  Ptolemies.  The  breach  between  the  two  communities  was 
now  all  but  complete.  The  story  of  the  bold  attempt  to  remove  the  last 
link  between  them  by  giving  to  the  Diaspora  all  that  it  needed  for  absolute 
independence — namely,  a  high  priest  and  a  temple  of  its  own — ^will  form 
the  subject  of  another  article. 


TEE  HEBREW  OF  DANIEL   COMPABED  WITH  THAT 

OF  BEN  SIBA. 

By  Bbv.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  placed  at  the  end  of  another  millennium,  and  that 
we  are  living  not  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-ninth  century.  Another  cataclysm,  like  that  which  befell  the  world 
when  the  Roman  Empire  succumbed  to  barbarian  assaults,  and  the  whole 
literature  of  classic  days  was  submerged,  has  swept  over  the  civilized  world. 
English  literature  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  only  a  few  stray  works 
are  left  floating  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  Let  us  suppose  that  Piers 
the  PUmghman,  in  the  strange  haphazard  of  events,  has  drifted  to  the  shores 
of  the  new  civilization  along  with  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  the  poems 
of  Dante  Bossetti  and  Bobert  Browning,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  few 
marked  fragments  of  William  Morris.  The  works  of  the  glories  of  English 
literature — Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton — have  shared  a  common  forgetful- 
ness  with  Dryden,  Pope,  Goldsmith.  If  at  this  point  of  time  a  single  copy  of 
one  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  were  discovered,  critics  would  be  at  a  loss 
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to  place  it.  A  plausible  number  of  linguistie  arguments  might  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  it  was  nearly  of  the  age  of  Coleridge's  Andeai 
Mariner;  the  difference  of  its  vocabulary  from  that  of  Fien  the  Ploughman, 
the  presence  of  rhyme,  and  so  on.  Some  observing  evidences  of  Frraich 
influence  might  be  strongly  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
when  French  influence  was  known  to  be  so  strong  on  the  Court  and  in  the 
coimtry.  Such  arguments  on  the  part  of  the  critics  of  the  twenty-ninth 
century  in  regard  to  the  Prologue  and  the  Knight's  Tale  are  nearly  exactly 
parallel  with  the  arguments  by  means  of  which  nineteenth-century  ciitks 
would  place  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees.  Works  in 
Hebrew  that  could  be  asserted  as  indubitably  belonging  to  the  later  Persian 
and  Oreek  periods  of  Jewish  history  have  as  utterly  perished  as  we  have 
imagined  all  English  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  to 
have  done.  True,  some  critics  place  a  considerable  number  of  the  books  in 
this  period  which  tradition  had  regarded  as  much  more  ancient.  We  can 
easily  parallel  this  by  imagining  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,  or  some  portion 
of  it,  extant  along  with  Piers  the  Ploughman,  and  recognized  to  be  nearly 
contemporary  with  it,  and  that  the  defenders  of  the  late  date  of  the  KmgkCt 
Tale  on  its  discovery  at  once  declared  the  Confessio  Amantis  late  also. 

Formerly  when  critics  brought  forward  a  number  of  words  in  Daniel  of 
Persian  origin,  and  words  that  could  be  paralleled  only  with  words  in 
Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  and  Esther,  that  were  there  araumed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Persian  period,  they  somehow  seemed  to  think  these  eon- 
firmed  the  conclusion  they  had  arrived  at  from  other  considerations  that 
Daniel  originated  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Persian  Empire  was  overthrown.  The  obvious  non  sequitur  here  natnrally 
induced  a  change  of  view ;  as  Daniel  could  not  be  regarded  as  early,  all  these 
books  must  be  regarded  as  late,  and  originating  in  the  days  of  the  Hellenic 
domination.  This,  as  we  have  said,  would  be  paralleled  by  our  thirtieth- 
century  critic  declaring  th6  Confessio  Amantis  late,  in  order  to  defend  his 
assertion  that  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  the  KnigMs  Tak 
are  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confirmation  to  the  ordinary  critical  view 
that  is  supposed  to  be.  got  from  the  lexical  and  grammatical  differences 
between  Daniel  and  the  post-Exilic  prophets  is  paralleled  by  the  differences 
in  language,  grammar,  ideas,  and  versification  between  Chancer  and  Pien 
the  Ploughman,  Is  not  the  value  of  such  comparisons  greatly  lessened  when, 
by  comparing  the  Chigi  text  with  that  of  the  Masoretic,  we  discover  that 
Daniel  has  been  repeatedly  edited  and  interpolated  ?  Before  any  word  (X 
phrase  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  portions  of  Daniel  is  admitted  as  proof  of 
the  lateness  of  the  original  work,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  was  present  in 
both  texts.  Even  then  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  process  which  has 
been  carried  on  after  the  separation  of  these  two  texts  had  been  going  on 
before. 

It  does  not  require  much  further  strain  to  imagine  the  result  on 
the  theorizing  critics  we  have  above  supposed  if  Alexander's  Feast  or 
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Ahsolom  and  AcJUtophel  were  found  in  Bome  half-charred  copy  in  the 
ruins  of  the  British  Museum.  Even  if  there  were  unearthed  quotations 
from  these  poems  in  the  prose  of  days  yet  future  to  us,  there  would  he 
some  difficulty  experienced  to  maintain  the  date  our  imaginary  critics  had 
asstuned  for  Chaucer.  If  we  neglect  for  the  present  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel 
and  reserve  it  for  future  consideration,  we  can  say  that  something  like 
this  is  the  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  his  Hehrew.  We  have  not, 
unfortunately,  discovered  the  original  Hebrew  of  any  books  composed 
during  the  Greek  period  ;  but  we  have,  fortunately,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  quotations  from  the  most  voluminous  among  them — the  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus. 

There  has  never  been  a  doubt  that  the  original  tongue  of  Ecclesiasticus 
was  one  or  other  of  the  two  Shemitic  languages  common  in  Palestine — the 
words  of  the  prologue  to  the  Greek  translation  render  that  nearly  incon- 
testable. The  fact  tliat  the  Rabbinic  quotations  from  this  work  are  generally 
given  in  Hebrew,  even  when  the  work  in  which  they  are  quoted  is  written 
in  Aramaic,  is  decisive.  One  writing  in  English  might,  if  he  wished  to 
quote  Goethe*s  Faust,  either  translate  for  himself  the  words  he  vnshed,  or 
take  advantage  of  another  translator,  or,  not  unlikely,  give  it  in  the  German 
in  which  it  had  been  composed.  A  German,  however,  would  never  think,  in 
a  German  work,  of  availing  himself  of  an  English  version  of  his  national 
poet  when  he  wished  to  quote  from  him.  In  Hebrew,  then,  Ecclesiasticus 
was  written. 

The  date  at  which  it  was  composed  has  become  a  subject  of  controversy, 
one  party  placing  it  about  the  year  280  b.o.,  the  other  a  century  later.  The 
controversy  is  at  once  interesting  and  important  from  the  bearing  it  has 
on  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Canon  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
methods  of  the  critical  school.  It  would,  however,  take  us  too  far  afield 
to  pursue  this  discussion  into  all  its  windings.  Suffice  it  if  we,  for  our  part, 
feel  the  weight  of  probability  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  early  instead  of 
the  late  date.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  our  present 
argument,  as  in  such  a  case  as  a  collection  of  proverbs  like  Ecclesiasticus 
a  century  is  a  negligible  quantity.  Many  of  the  proverbs  might  have  been 
handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  even  the  most  recent  would  tend  to 
assume  an  archaism  of  language  to  gain  them  vogue.  For  this  compare 
Poor  Richard  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Spurgeon's  John  Ploughman^s  Talk. 
At  all  events,  even  180  b.o.  is  earlier  than  the  received  critical  date  of 
Daniel  If  we,  then,  compare  the  passages  from  Ben  Sira — to  give  the 
author  his  Eabbinio  name—that  have  come  down  to  us  with  Biblical 
Hebrew,  we  shall  expect  to  find  a  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel, 
and  differences  only  the  same  in  number  and  degree  from  the  rest  of  '. 
Scripture. 

Hie  quotations  from  Ben  Sira  which  occur  in  Kabbinic  writings  have 
been  collected  several  times.  We  shall  make  use  of  the  collection  of  Leopold 
Dukes  in  his  Blumenlese,  and  that  of  Sohechter  in  the  Jeivish  Quarterly 
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for  June,  1891.  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  given  a  list  in  his  article  "  Ecclesiasticus" 
in  Kitto's  Bihlt  Dictionary,  The  number  of  these  quotations  is  not  great, 
amounting  in  all  to  what  would  make  a  somewhat  long  chapter.  Yet  there 
is  enough  for  our  purpose.  A  single  scene  of  Goldsmith's  Good  Natured  Man 
would  prove  it  not  to  be  written  in  the  same  age  as  Peele's  Old  Wives'  Tale. 
Of  course  there  are  variations,  as  may  be  expected,  when  we  have  to  do  with 
quotations  occurring  in  different  works.  We  know  the  variations  that  are 
manifest  in  quotations  among  ourselves.  In  cases  of  difference,  the  more 
archaic  the  form  of  the  language,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  an  accurate 
quotation.  And  other  things  being  equal,  a  quotation  in  the  Talmud  is 
more  likely  to  be  accurate  than  one  found  in  a  later  source.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  quotations  are  made  from  the  book  of  Ben  Sira — "  i^  it  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  Ben  Sira,*'  is  the  regular  formula  of  citation ;  they 
are  not  traditional  sayings  handed  down  from  teachers,  as  are  most  of  the 
sentences  in  the  Talmud. 

We  are  not  dependent  merely  on  the  Greek  version  when  we  wish  to 
test  these  Talmudic  quotations ;  there  are  other  two  versions  that  seem 
to  have  been  made  originally  from  the  Hebrew  text,  though  possibly  modified 
by  the  influence  of  the  widely  known  Greek — we  mean  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Syriac  of  the  Peshitto.  These  have  been  used  with  great 
skill  by  Professor  Margoliouth  to  find  out  the  original  Hebrew  text.  One 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  versification  he  fancies  he  discovers  without  thereby  doubting  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  proves  New  Hebrew  to  have  been  the 
dialect  of  Hebrew  in  which  Ecclesiasticus  was  written.  By  help  of  these 
two  versions,  especially  by  means  of  their  blunders,  we  can  often  verify  the 
Babbinic  form  of  the  verse  or  verses  in  question. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  number  of  these  quotations  is  not  great, 
yet  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  spcu^e  to  investigate  them  seriatim 
as  carefully  as  the  case  deserves,  we  shall  therefore  select.  If  one  looks 
over  the  list  of  quotations  brought  together  by  Dr.  Schechter  he  cannot  fail 
to  notice  some  that  neither  claim  to  be  by  Ben  Sira  nor  bear  such  a 
resemblance  to  any  passage  in  EccUis,  as  to  justify  the  attribution  of 
them  to  its  author;  these  we  would  at  once  exclude  from  consideration. 
Next,  there  are  passages  that  are  attributed  to  Ben  Sira,  but  are  not  found 
in  any  of  the  extant  versions.  Some  of  these  may  be  genuine,  and  confirm  the 
suspicion  suggested  by  the  portions  which  are  found  only  in  the  Syriac  and 
Latin  that  the  younger  Siracides  selected,  as  well  as  translated,  the  proverbs 
of  his  grandfather ;  but  some  of  them  are  indubitably  spurious.  On  accoont, 
therefore,  of  this  doubt  we  shall  omit  all  reference  to  them.  There  is  yet 
a  third  case  where  the  proverbs  quoted,  while  not  attributed  to  Ben  Sira,  are 
in  close  accordance  with  passages  in  Ecclus,  These  are  more  important,  as 
they  may  represent  proverbs  of  an  earlier  date  than  our  author's.  Still,  they 
may  have  been  more  liable  to  change  when  not  avowedly  extracted  from  the 
actual  book.      There  remains  a  small  number  of  quotations  which  claim  to 
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be  by  Ben  Sira,  and  which  we  can  verify  as  in  Ecclus.  in  all  the  versions, 
and  to  these  last  we  will  restrict  ourselves. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fourth  of  the  quotations  cited  by  Dr.  Schechter, 
and  eighth  of  Dukes,  it  occurs  in  Hagigah  13  (a),  the  twelfth  tractate  of 
Seder  Moed,  the  second  division  of  the  Talmud.  It  is  quoted  also  with 
some  variations  in  Beresbith  Kabbah,  and  Yalkut  on  Job.  We  shall, 
however,  follow  the  Talmudic  form — 

Ecclxis.  iii.  21,  22.— nnno^n  POT  -|^  pK  pnnn  nnnin 

"  Into  that  which  is  too  wonderful  for  thee  do  not  search ;  into  that  which  is 
veiled  from  thee  do  not  inquire.  Upon  that  which  is  permitted  reflect ;  thou 
hast  DO  business  with  secret  things."  The  Greek  agrees  fairly  with  this,  as 
do  also  the  Syriac  and  the  Latin ;  the  last,  however,  being,  as  not  infrequently, 
pleonastic. 

When  we  compare  this  sentence  with  Biblical  Hebrew  we  at  once  feel 
how  far  removed  we  are  even  from  the  language  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther — 
the  language,  that  is  to  say,  of  Daniel.  The  first  word  is  the  Hophal 
participle  of  the  verb  ^^y  the  Hophal  conjugation  of  that  verb  is  not  used 
in  Biblical  Hebrew.  The  Niphal  is  the  usual  form  it  assumes,  and  in  this 
conjugation  it  twice  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  it  also,  though  more 
rarely,  is  used  in  the  Hiphil.  The  opening  word  of  the  next  clause  HDDl?  is 
Pufli  participle  of  the  verb  np3  ;  although  the  Pual  participle  occurs  twice,  it 
never  occurs  in  the  sense  of  concealments^  it  is  simply  covering^  in  the  most 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  following  clause  begins  with  a  construc- 
tion that  has  no  example  in  Daniel  or  in  any  other  Biblical  writing  save 
Ecclesiastes,  "5^  HD,  **  that  which";  in  Daniel  1^,  not  K?,  is  the  relative. 
Further  T\'&)^  "  to  permit,"  while  frequent  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew  does  not 
occur  in  the  Bible.  The  ruling  word  in  the  remaining  clause  is  pDK^,  a  word 
unknown  to  Biblical  Hebrew  ;  it  means  "business."  The  Greek  translator 
had  this  word  before  him  for  XP^^^*  ^^^  word  he  uses  hcul  that  meaning  in 
the  days  when  he  wrote  (see  Polybius  iii.  45,  2),  the  S}Tiac  is  tucolna, 
*'  confidence f**  as  if  the  translator  had  misread  the  word  as  /^D3.  Thus  in 
the  four  clauses  which  form  the  two  verses  above  quoted  there  are  two 
words  that  are  not  Biblical  Hebrew — a  verb,  besides,  that  is  used  in  a  conjuga- 
tion not  used  in  Biblical  Hebrew  ;  another,  although  used  in  the  conjugation 
is  not  used  in  the  sense.  Lastly,  there  is  a  construction  which  while  found 
in  Ecclesiastes  is  certainly  not  found  in  Daniel,  or  in  any  other  book  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  • 

To  show  that  our  conclusion  is  not  based  merely  on  one  passage,  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  seventh  example  of  Dr.  Schechter's  list,  the  next  that 
satisfies  all  our  requirements.  It  is  a  quotation  of  Ecclus.  xlii.  9,  10,  and 
is  found  in  Sanhedrin,  the  fourth  tractate  in  the  fourth  division  or  Seder 
of  the  Talmud — a  passage  that  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is 
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assigned  as  a  reason  why  the  book  of  Ben  Sira  is  excluded  from  the  Canoo, 
The  Hebrew  of  the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

KDB'  wxr-^  wr^^n  ^6  vx^  man  n:rn  Ktsr  nnnr^D  nnQnn 

"  A  daughter  is  for  her  father  a  vain  treasure.  Care  for  her  does  not  sofifer 
him  to  sleep  in  the  night :  when  she  is  little,  lest  she  be  sedaced— in 
her  girlhood,  lest  she  should  commit  fornication — in  her  maturity,  iesi 
she  should  not  be  married — when  she  is  married,  lest  she  should  not  iia?6 
sons — when  she  is  old,  lest  she  should  practise  witchcraft." 

The  Greek  is  somewhat  different,  and  is  fairly  represented  by  the 
Authorized  Version  :  *'  The  father  worketh  for  his  daughter  when  no  man 
knoweth,  and  the  care  for  her  taketh  away  sleep :  when  she  is  young,  lest 
she  pass  away  the  flower  of  her  age  (is  it  possible  that  the  true  reading 
here  is  Tra^Kpown^rat  ?) — and  being  married,  lest  she  should  be  hated— in 
her  virginity,  lest  she  should  be  defiled  and  gotten  with  child  in  her  father's 
house — having  a  husband,  lest  she  should  misbehave  herself — and  when 
she  is  married,  lest  she  should  be  barren."  The  Latin  version,  while 
generally  in  closer  agreement  with  the  Greek  than  the  Hebrew,  confirms 
the  second  clause  of  the  daughter's  history  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Syriac  is 
somewhat  wide  of  both,  though  also  nearer  the  Greek  than  the  Hebrew. 
Still,  we  venture  to  maintain  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  original,  because  each 
of  the  five  steps  in  the  daughter's  history  has  a  meaning.  Buxtorf  informs 
us  that  till  the  end  of  her  twelfth  year  a  girl  was  \\y\^?,  for  six  months  she 
was  nnr:,  after  that  she  was  nn^^.  These  three  stages  are  evidently  in  the 
mind  of  the  authors ;  and  then  there  is  the  position  of  being  married ;  and 
lastly,  old  age. 

If  we  now  take  this  passage  up  clause  by  clause,  we  find  ourselves  again 
far  removed  from  Bibhcal  Hebrew.  In  ])he  first  clause,  n^^t^P  is  unknown 
to  Biblical  Hebrew.  The  corresponding  masculine  noun  does  occur,  but  the 
feminine  termination  is  not  added  to  it — ^not  even  where,  as  in  Prov.  ii  4,  a 
feminine  noun  is  the  subject.  The  Latin  translating  abscondita  shows  the 
translator  had  this  word  before  him,  but  regarded  it  as  the  participle  plural 
from  the  verb  ]^^,  **  to  hide."  If  the  next  clause  presents  no  peculiarities, 
that  which  follows  has  a  pecuharity  in  every  word  which  would  render  it  im- 
possible to  have  been  written  even  by  **  writers  of  the  age  of  the  authors  of 
Chronicles  and  Esther."  The  first  word  is  the  abstract  noun  ri^3Pi? ;  while  the 
adjective  and  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  are  relatively  frequent,  the 
noun  never  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  next  word,  i^(or,as 
Dukes  points  it,  ^f),  lest,  is  more  important,  as  it  is  a  connective—ts  is  the 
ordinary  Biblical  equivalent.  Canon  Driver  renders  (in  Dan.  L  10)  noj  W| 
lest,  a  rendering  which  certainly  prepares  for  KCe^ :  but  yet  the  form  in  Daniel 
is  obviously  a  much  earlier  one  than  that  in  Ben  Sira.  Connectives  of  this  sort 
•ure  pretty  conclusive  marks  of  the  age  of  a  book.    Thus,  to  take  an  example, 
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peradventure  ocears  about  thirty  times  in  oar  English  Bible,  and  perhaps 
only  thrice.  One  might  search  a  modern  book  from  titile-pa.ge  to  finis  and 
not  find  a  single  case  of  "  peradventure.'*  If,  however,  one  is  quoting  from 
an  old  work  a  phrase  where  that  word  occurred,  it  would  not  be  forgotten, 
whatever  was :  so,  if  one  were  imitating  the  writing  of  the  Tudor  or  early 
Stuart  age,  *'  peradventure  "  would  certainly  be  introduced.  From  this  we 
argue  that  ^^  stood  in  the  original  document.  Again,  the  last  word  in  this 
clause,  nnp^n,  is  not  used  in  this  conjugation  in  the  Bible ;  moreover,  the 
passive  use  of  the  Hithpael  is  so  rare  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
really  occurs  at  all  ;^  Nordheimer  does  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
passive  sense  to  the  Hithpael.  The  next  clause  begins  with  the  abstract 
noun  n^njr:,  which  is  unknown  to  Biblical  Hebrew.  So  with  the  next  clause, 
the  first  "^l?,  having  reached  the  marriageable  age,  not  uncommon  in  Eabbinic 
writings,  is  unknown  in  the  Hebrew  of  Scripture.  In  the  same  clause  we 
have  the  use  of  N^J  in  the  Niphal  to  be  married  (nubere),  a  usage  unknown  to 
Biblical  Hebrew,  in  which  y?^,  Eal  of  the  man  and  Niphal  of  the  woman. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  usage  is  2  Ghron.  xxiv.  3  and  Neh.  xiii.  25, 
where  the  action  of  a  father  taking  a  wife  for  his  son  is  represented,  and 
2  Chron.  xiii.  21,  where  the  husband  is  represented  as  taking  a  wife :  the 
passive  use  nowhere  occurs.  In  the  last  clause,  the  phrase  D^Db'^  ^?^VJ),  to 
practise  witchcraft,  is  not  Biblical ;  the  Biblical  use  is  &^  in  the  Piel.  Of 
these  seven  clauses  there  is  only  one  that  does  not  betray,  by  its  words  or 
construction,  how  late  it  is:  four  of  the  words  are  Eabbinic,  and  one  of  these 
is  a  connective  ;  two  of  ther  verbs,  though  Biblical,  are  not  used  in  the  sense 
or  conjugation  in  which  they  appear  in  the  verses  before  us.  The  last  phrase 
is  not  Biblical. 

There  is  another  long  passage  quoted  by  Babbi  Joseph,  several  of  the 
verses  of  which  are  verifiable  as  being  found  in  the  Greek  Ecclesiasticus.  We 
shall  not,  however,  take  'them  up ;  we  shall  only  refer  to  the  use  of  ^!}2^. 
This  word  is  always  in  the  construct  state,  and  all  through  the  Bible  in 
Daniel,  as  well  as  in  other  books,  it  is  the  opening  word  of  an  exclamatory 
clause ;  in  a  verse  which  forms  No.  7  in  Dukes'  collection  it  forms  the 
predicate  of  a  sentence. 

For  the  alleged  differences  between  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  Scripture,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  list  supplied  by 
Mr.  Bevan,  the  most  recent  English  commentator  on  Daniel,  one  whose 
ability,  scholarship,  and  fairness  we  cannot  doubt,  however  much  we  may 
differ  from  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived.  The  examples  he 
adduces  are  eight.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  smallness  of 
the  number..  What  are  these  eight  words,  collected  out  of  the  seven  Hebrew 
chapters  of  Daniel,  compared  with  the  crop  of  differences  we  have  got  in 
these  four  verses,  without  going  lurther  ?    These  become  fewer  when  we 

*  npann  in  Judges  xx.,  xxi.  is  really  reflexive.  Filrst  regards  the  case  in  Eccl.  viil  10 
as  reflexive  from  a  difl*erent  verb  from  that  from  which  the  word  in  question  is  ordinarily 
derived.     Moreover  there  is  a  difference  of  readiug. 
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catechizo  them  closely.  The  three  first  examples  are  from  the  first  chapter, 
the  work  in  all  probability  of  the  compiler.  The  first  word  is  r\,  age, 
generation.  Evidently  the  Ghigi  translator  had  a  different  reading  before 
him ;  he  renders  (rvvrp€<l>ofjL€vovs  as  if  he  had  D5?«  ^^11.  If  the  daleth  were 
indistinct,  it  might  be  that  the  Masoretic  scribe  thought  that  yod  had  been 
the  letter,  and  then  the  other  alteration  would  be  necessitated  by  grammar. 
When  two  readings  are  before  us,  that  which  is  linguistically  the  older  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  be  preferred,  because  the  recent  would  be 
preferred  by  a  copist  as  more  likely  to  be  understood.  Moreover, 
???  has,  according  to  Buxtorf,  a  restricted  meaning,  "  bom  under  the  same 
planet."  Fiirst,  however,  instancing  <*r?^.,  would  hold  the  \vord  to  be  really 
old.  The  next  word  is  3!.n,  from  3^n,  Piel,  to  endanger.  According  to  Fiirst,  the 
participle  Kal  of  this  same  verb  occurs  in  Ezekiel  xviii.  7.  It  occurs  in  Daniel 
in  the  speech  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  i.e.,  of  one  toVhom  Aramaic  was  the 
language  of  business ;  therefore  if  ^-^in  had  at  all  got  a  footing  in  Hebrew,  it 
would  be  apt  to  be  used  if  the  word  had  been  used  in  the  original  speech. 
This  may  also  explain  nOTn^ti^.  The  next  instance  Mr.  Sevan  adduces  is 
D^^Vlt,  jpulse ;  this  occurs  in  the  16th  verse  of  the  first  chapter ;  in  the  12feh 
verse  we  have  for  precisely  the  same  article  the  presumably  older  form,  D*in!. 
The  natural  explanation  is  that  some  scribe  inserted  the  ^  by  a  blunder,  all  tbd 
more  readily  that  the  word  thus  spelt  is  in  Eabbinic  use,  whereas  the  former  is 
a  aira(  Xtyofji^vov.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  has  led  Mr.  Be  van  to  inserl 
ip^p^n  among  words  that  have  no  root  elsewhere  in  Sciipture.  "^^  is 
fairly  frequent,  and  the  reduplicated  form  of  the  Kithpael  is  nob  rare  in 
regard  to  these  verbs.  More  might  be  said  for  1I?0J,  decreed,  ix.  24,  were 
there  not  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  really  belongs  to  the  text.  It  means, 
correctly  speaking,  not  decreed  or  determined,  but  divided,  hence  Theodotion 
renders  it  a-vver/xyOTja-av,  cut  short.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  rendered  eKplOijauv, 
a  rendering  which  suggests  that  r?D^,  determined,  was  in  the  document  before 
the  translator.  We  will  admit  without  cavil  that  0^  is  an  Aramaic  root, 
and  means  to  engrave,  but  that  one  Aramaic  word  should  be  used  by  a  man 
speaking  Aramaic  daily,  when  he  wrote  Hebrew,  is  not  surprising.  The 
next. two  examples  being  in  chapter  xi.,  the  authenticity  of  which  we  doubt, 
we  might  neglect  them ;  but  as  to  the  former  of  these,  D^IP^P,  treasures,  xi  42, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  true  reading  was  D^^bt^D :  it  seems 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  word  can  mean  treasures,  t^^  really  means 
to  lie  in  wait.  However,  from  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  have  rovos,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  word  used  was  D^p?.  The  latter  example,  l"]?^,  palace- 
tent,  xi.  45,  is  probably  Aramaic  for  the  palace- tent  of  a  monarch,  a  technical 
name  for  a  thing  by  supposition  used  by  a  monarch  of  Babylon  and  Syria. 
Mr.  Bevan  subjoins  ^^^'^i^*  kingdoms,  viii.  22,  as  a  form  unknown  till 
Eabbinic  times.  The  Chigi  translator  evidently  read  I3^?/9,  as  he  translates 
the  word  /Saa-tXcts,  as  does  also  Theodotion.  He  refers  also  to  the  non-classical 
construction,  ^^V^  ^^^,  instead  of  ^v^  t^nnjj,  viii.  13 ;  the  latter  part  of  this 
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chapter  seems  somehow  corrupt,  so  that  little  can  be  built,  yet  one  con- 
struction is  not  much  to  lay  stress  on. 

Of  the  words  common  to  Daniel  and  Chronicles  we  would  only  refer  to 
^\^^  how  ?  which  differs  from  the  common  Biblical  "^I^^  simply  by  the  inter- 
change of  n  and  K,  which  Mr.  Bevan  regards  as  a  mere  matter  of  orthography 
when  he  comes  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel.  Mr. 
Bevan  mentions  in  a  note  that  in  the  Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan  we 
have  the  form  pp^n ;  he  does  not  mention  that  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
Palestinian  in  origin  as  is  the  Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  and  nearer 
the  date  of  Daniel  by  probably  a  couple  of  centuries,  we  have  Pl?^^.  Does 
Mr.  Bevan  mean  to  maintain  that  Daniel  was  written  a.d.  300?  His 
reference  to  the  Palestinian  Christian  Lectionary  would  seem  to  favour  this 
view. 

As  Canon  Driver  has  well  stated,  **  the  great  turning  point  in  Hebrew 
style"  between  Old  Hebrew  and  Middle  Hebrew  <' falls  in  the  age  of 
Nehemiah."  The  Jews  when  they  returned  to  their  own  land  found  the 
villages  of  their  native  country  peopled  with  settlers  to  whom  Aramaic  was 
the  common  tongue.  Hebrew  had  already,  even  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah, 
been  affected  by  Aramaic,  and  this  process  had  gone  on  during  their  stay  in 
Babylon ;  now  the  process  was  carried  further.  All  this  was  the  effect  of  the 
Persian  domination,  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  amity  with  those  that,  like 
themselves,  were  subjects  of  the  great  king.  If  this  was  the  turning  point 
between  Old  and  Middle  Hebrew,  when  was  the  turning  point  between 
Middle  and  New  Hebrew?  We  know  that  great  as  were  the  changes 
wrought  in  civil  and  social  habits  of  the  Jews  by  the  Persian,  yet  greater 
were  wrought  by  the  Greek.  We  know  that  Aramaic  was  rapidly  replaced 
by  Greek  as  the  language  of  business.  We  know  further  that  the  Eoman 
domination  was  socially  little  more  than  a  continuation  of  that  of  Greece. 
The  probability,  then,  is  that  the  turning  point  between  Middle  Hebrew  and 
New  is  to  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  the  Lagid  princes ;  a  view  of  matters 
that  is  confirmed  by  our  study  of  the  fragments  of  Ben  Sira.  There  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  Hebrew  of  these  quotations  and  that  of  Danielf 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  and  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Mishna. 

Note. — We  cannot  close  without  referring  to  a  statement  Mr.  Bevan  makes,  p.  27,  **That 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  was  written  in  £^brew  is  certain."  We  should  like  to  know  the  grounds 
of  his  certainty  ;  for  our  part  we  think  the  name  given  to  Satan,  Mastema,  points  rather  to 
Aramaic  being  the  original  tongue. 
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JONAH. 

By  Rev.  H.  J.  Fosteb. 

What  is  it  which  strikes  us  most  when  we  read,  or  when  we  recall,  the 
Book  of  Jonah  ?  Where  should  we  lay  the  stress  and  emphasis  of  interest 
and  importance?  Surely  not  upon  the  incident  of  the  '*  whale,"  so-called; 
that  would  be  to  read  the  book  with  very  childish  eyes.  Is  it,  then,  upon 
the  character  of  the  prophet  himself?  That  would  be  better,  and  worthi^ 
of  men  and  women.  Human  Nature,  always  the  same,  and  yet  never  in 
any  two  cases  alike,  but  full  of  infinite  variety,  is  always  worth  studying, 
and  Jonah  is  a  very  interesting  sample  of  Human  Nature.  But  even  then 
we  should  miss  the  one  special  thing  of  the  book,  that  which  is  its  very 
burden  and  the  distinctive  contribution  which  it  makes  to  the  sum  of  Old 
Testament  truth.  Let  us  realize  the  man  and  his  times.  Jonah  was  a  man 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom — an  Israelite  prophet,  who  had  been  foretelling 
the  highest  prosperity  to  which  the  Ten  Tribes  ever  attained,  and  the  widest 
extension  which,  under  Jeroboam  II.,  their  territory  ever  received.  Nineveh 
was  a  Gentile,  that  is  to  say,  a  heathen,  city  ;  the  very  city,  moreover,  from 
which  were  to  come  those  judgments  and  the  destruction  which  prophets 
like  Jonah's  contemporary,  Amos,  were  about  this  time  beginning  to 
announce  as  certain  to  fall  upon  Israel  at  no  very  distant  date.  Jonah 
the  Israelite,  then,  was  sent  to  a  heathen  city,  and — whether  he  knew  it 
or  not — to  that  particular  enemy  of  his  country  from  which  there  was  most 
to  fear.  To  an  Israelite  patriot,  with  even  the  smallest  intimation  of  this, 
how  natural  to  say,  •*  To  Nineveh  ?  No,  let  Nineveh  go  on  and  sin,  and 
perish :  the  sooner  the  safer  for  my  country.  To  warn  Nineveh,  and  bo  to 
turn  away  its  doom — what  is  that  but  to  keep  alive  the  fire  which  is  to 
consume  our  Samaria  and  our  national  life  ?  "  In  any  case,  whether  Jonah 
felt  any  patriotic  difficulty  or  not,  the  religious  difficulty  was  great  enough. 
To  go  to  heathen  people  with  God's  message,  one  of  mercy,  as  he  saw 
clearly,  quite  as  much  as  of  judgment — that  alone  was  repugnant  to  all  his 
instincts.  '^  No.  Bather  let  me  no  longer  be  one  of  the  prophets  who  stand 
in  the  Presence  of  Jehovah,  ready  for  any  erHnd,  awaiting  His  commands. 
Bather  let  me  lay  down  my  office  and  go  out  from  before  His  Face.  Let  me 
die  first  1  **  That  is  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  but  of  a  narrow  one.  It  is  not 
the  heart  of  the  God  even  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  sometimes  made  matter  of  reproach  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
Christianity  as  it  is  there  expounded,  that  it  makes  little  or  no  account  of 
Patriotism.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  criticism ;  but  why  ?  Patriotism 
has  often  been  a  noble  thing;  but  it  is  really  a  narrow  thing,  narrows, 
at  any  rate,  than  the  heart  and  view  of  God.  The  patriot  sees  and  loves  his 
fellow-countrymen;  God  only  sees  Man.   He  loves  Israel,  even  the  idolatrous 
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Israel  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  They  were,  after  all,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  His 
friend  (2  Kmgs  xiii.  23,  xiv.  27).  But  God  loved  the  World.  God  so  loved 
the  World  that  He  would  have  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  the 
prophetic  writers  to  go  and  offer  His  mercy  to  a  heathen  city,  the  enemy  of 
His  people.  It  is  the  fashion  to  call  Luke's  Gospel,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  Gospel  of  the  Gentiles,  in  part  because  the 
Samaritans,  half-heathen  as  they  were  reckoned,  find  in  it  such  honourable 
mention.  With  much  more  reason  might  we  call  Jonah  the  Prophet  of  the 
Gentiles.  Other  prophets  prophesied  about  them.  Some  prophesied  against 
them.  Jonah,  and  Jonah  only,  went  and  prophesied  to  them.  We  may  not 
call  the  Old  Testament  narrow  when  what  is  perhaps  the  pioneer  book  of 
all  its  written  prophecy  is  the  story  of  a  Mission  from  Israel  to  the  Heathen. 

If  we  could  have  asked  Jonah  himself  what  was  the  most  wonderful 
feature  of  this  marvellous  episode  in  his  life,  and  if  we  could  have  lent  him 
New  Testament  words  for  his  reply,  they  must  have  been  those  of  the 
wondering  Church  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  had  heard  from  Peter  how,  like 
Jonah,  against  all  his  prejudices  and  training,  and  sorely  against  his  will,  he 
had  gone  to  the  Gentile  Cornelius  and  had  baptized  him.  Jonah  would  have 
said,  "  Then  hath  God  granted  umto  thb  Gbntiles  also  repentance  unto 
life  "  (Acts  xi.  18). 

And  that  is  the  thought  of  God  in  this  Book  of  Jonah.  In  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  He  has  placed 
this  witness,  that  even  the  heathen  are  ''  men  of  His  goodwill"  That  is, 
beyond  everything  else,  the  important  and  interesting  thing  about  the  Book 
of  Jonah. 

Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  full  of  anticipations  of  the  New  Testament, 
What  was  Jonah,  as  he  sat  *'  very  angry  "  under  the  dwindling  shadow  of  his 
withering  gourd,  but  an  Eider  Brother,  grudging  and  grumbling  at  God's 
mercy  toward  a  Prodigal  City,  repentant  now  and  returning?  He  had 
himself  not  been  unlike  a  Prodigal  Son,  fleeing  from  his  feather  into  a  far 
country.  As  we  have  just  seen,  some  of  the  essential  lines  of  this  history 
are  also  those  of  the  story  of  Peter  and  Cornelius,  anticipated  by  the  better 
part  of  a  millennium.  God's  heart  and  purpose  toward  the  world  had  always 
been  wider  than  His  own  Israel  and  its  religion.  For  centuries,  for  His 
people's  sake.  He  wa^  obliged  to  wall  them  in,  as  it  were,  with  ordinances  of 
rigid  separateness.  Yet,  all  along,  the  rain  and  sunshine  of  His  goodness  had 
been  poured  down  upon  the  wilderness  outside  the  wall  of  His  Vineyard 
(Isa.  V.  1,  2).  He  had  to  build  "  a  middle  wall  of  partition  "  across  the 
world's  great  temple-floor,  and  for  centuries  Israel  alone  was  admitted  to  the 
favoured  area  within.  But  Jonah  was  sent  out — ^was  indeed  thrust  out — 
bearing  a  real  Gospel,  into  the  outer  court,  the  great  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
betokening  another  stage  reached  in  the  unfolding  of  the  purposes  of  that 
God  Who  has  now  done  away  with  the  wall  altogether.  To-day  every 
redeemed  soul  is  free  to  the  whole  floor  of  God's  great  temple.  ''  We  have 
a  way  ivXo  the  Holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus."     But  that,  of  course,  was  far 
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away  out  of  Jonah's  sight.  The  book  closes  with  startling  abmptness: 
'<  Much  cattle."  Doth,  then,  God  take  care  for,  not  only  the  citizens  and 
the  children,  but  even  the  cattle  of  a  heathen  city  ?  These  words  are  coming, 
and  are  being  antedated—"  Your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  the  sparrows." 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire,  "  Why  call  Jonah  a  prophet  ?  There  is 
hardly  any  prophesying  in  the  book.  The  only  prediction  which  it  contains 
is  a  very  short  one,  and  had  only  a  very  short  course  to  run.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  fulfilled  at  all.  Nineveh  was  not  overthrown  at  the  end  of  forty  days." 
The  answer  to  the  very  natural  remark  may  lead  to  a  true  conception  of  what 
Prophecy  really  was.  This  earliest  book  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures — 
according  to  the  customary  classification  of  the  books — ^is  very  remarkable  as 
an  example  of  it. 

With  childish  eyes  again,  we  are  apt  to  let  our  gaze  be  fascinated  by  what 
was  the  smaller  thing  in  Prophecy,  the  occasional  predictions  which  the 
prophets  uttered.  Prediction  was  only  an  accident  of  prophecy ;  it  might 
be  there,  or  it  might  not,  as  it  happened.  Two  things  can  readily  be 
ascertained  by  any  reader  of  an  ordinary  English  Bibla  First,  that  while 
some  prophetic  books  contain  many  predictions,  many  more  predict  but 
seldom.  And  then  that  the  '*  prophecy  "  which,  for  example,  in  the  Epistles 
to  Corinth  we  see  in  lingering  survival .  in  the  Christian  Church,  when  even 
Pentecost  was  past  and  the  Comforter  was  come,  is  hardly  prediction  at  all. 
More  often  and  more  helpfully  it  would  be  described  as  specially-inspired 
Preaching,  though  even  in  the  New  Testament  a  prophet  like  Agabas  might 
predict  the  near  future  (Acts  xi.,  xxi.).^  What  Christians  (say)  in  Corinth 
needed  was  not  so  much  an  unveiling  of  the  Future  as  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  for  their  every-day  guidance  in  the 
Present.  They  needed  Preachers  rather  than  Seers  of  the  Future.  And  the 
"  prophets  "  of  Corinth  and  Thessalonica  were  pre-eminently  preachers  of  the 
will  of  Christ.  So,  in  fact,  all  the  prophets  were  first  of  all,  and  most  of  all, 
preachers  declarmg  "  present  truth  "  to  the  men  of  their  own  time.  It  might 
happen,  and  in  point  of  fact  generally  did  happen,  that  this  present  truth  was 
also  eternal  truth.  Their  message  was  then  one  for  every  age,  and  in  that 
case  was  put  upon  permanent  record.  Then,  further,  their  teaching  was 
illustrated  by  Facts.  These  might  be  the  facts  oj  their  own  day,  in  which 
case  the  prophets  became  chroniclers  and  historians,  recording  and  comment- 
ing upon  what  was  even  then  becoming  the  Past.  But  they  wrote  history 
f(yr  preaching  purposes,  so  to  speak ;  they  delivered  a  message  from  God 
through  the  vehicle  of  history.  Sometimes  it  would  happen  that  their 
message  could  not  be  completely  illustrated,  or  even  completely  delivered, 
without  bringing  in  the  facts  of  the  Future,  and  then  they  uttered  predictions. 

*  New  Testament  "  prophecy  "  included  predictions,  whether  such  short  aud,  ao  to  say, 
trivial  ones  as  those  spoken  by  Paul  (Acts  xxvii.),  or  such  grand  and  important  ones  as  that  of 
the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Tboss  ii.).  But  even  sucli  pradictions  as  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  ReTelation 
are  not  given /<7r  the  sake  of  the  predictions.  They  are  for  teaching  and  comfort,  and  satisfy 
2  Tim.  iiL  16. 
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Bat  they  -were  preachers  through  the  vehicle  of  prediction.  When  fulfilled, 
their  predictions  become,  to  the  generations  which  witness  their  fulfilment, 
credentials  of  tlie  men  and  of  the  Book  which  contained  their  utterances. 
But  in  the  true  view  of  Prophecy  the  crowning  utility  of  predicted  facts  was 
for  teach-ing.  It  was  teaching  hy  Divinely-anticipated  History.  There  may 
have  been,  and  probably  were,  in  the  "schools  of  the  prophets  "  many  who 
did  their  v7ork  and  delivered  their  message  of  God's  truth  without  predicting 
at  all.  There  are  not  9-  few  examples,  especially  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  of  such  men,  on  whom  once,  and  once  only,  in  their  life  there 
came  the  spirit  of  prediction — prophets  for  the  occasion,  and  for  that  only. 
At  all  events,  so  far  as  we  know,  two  short  predictions  are  all  that  fell  from 
Jonah's  lips,  this  of  chap.  iii.  4,  and  that  other  as  to  the  wide  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv,  25).  But  Jonah  was  very  really 
and  very  gloriously  a  prophet  when  he  was  pouring  out  his  soul's  experiences 
in  the  grand  psalm  which  forms  chap.  ii.  of  his  hook ;  and  the  English 
version  of  iii.  2  exactly  and  accurately  expresses  the  truth  about  a  prophet's 
work  :     •*  Go  and  preach  unto  Nineveh  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee." 

This,  too,  will  make  it  clear  how  his  message  of  threatening  could  be 
so  positive  and  yet  after  all  could  be  left  unfulfilled.  Indeed,  to  announce 
the  impending  doom  was  the  very  way  to  open  a  door  for  the  hope  that  the 
city  would  not  be  destroyed.  In  heathen  thought,  the  doom  of  a  guilty 
man»  or  city»  or  family,  or  country,  was  a  Fate,  inevitable  and  inexorable, 
closing  with  a  relentless  convergence  upon  the  guilty.  It  might  come  with 
or  withotit  warning  ;  it  always  came  without  hope.  John  the  Baptist  put 
the  truth  about  God's  denunciations  of  doom  against  sin  into  one  brief, 
vivid,  figure  :  *  *  The  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  tjie  trees  **  (Matt.  iii.  10). 
If  God  had  desired  and  finally  determined  to  cut  Nineveh  down.  He  would 
have  brought  and  used  the  axe  there  and  then.  But  He  let  it  lie  in  their 
sight  for  forty  days — for  use,  if  it  must  be ;  but,  best  of  all,  that  the  evil 
tree,  Nineveh,  might  repent  and  bring  forth  fruit.  **  The  goodness  of  God 
led  "  Nineveh,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  "  to  repentance  "  (Bom.  ii.  4). 

One  wonderful  thing  in  this  book  has  sometimes  been  declajred  to  be  past 
belief,  that  the  whole  city  should  be  so  moved  by  the  bare  word  of  a  stranger 
in  its  streets.  They  who  know  Oriental  people  best  find  least  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  fact,  as  Christ  did.  Sir  Henry  Layard  has  known  a  whole 
Mussulman  town  thrown  into  a  panic,  because  a  priest,  and  he  a  Christian, 
perambulated  its  streets  threatening  a  plague,  as  a  visitation  from  God  for 
the  people's  sin.  That  is  a  small  difficulty.  But  a  much  larger  one,  and  a 
very  real  one,  is  connected  with  the  "  whale."  **  To  begin  with,"  it  is  said, 
'*  a  whale's  small  throat  could  not  pass  a  whole  man."  In  reply  it  may  be 
said  that  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  the  Bible  itself,  whether  Hebrew  or 
Greek,  does  not  certainly  say  anything  about  a  **  whale."  Plainly  the  very 
English  itself  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  does  not.  It  is  the  English  translators 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  who  have  made  what  difficulty  there  is  for 
English  readers.     Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  words  are  very  vague 
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and  general.  The  Hebrews  were  no  sailorB,  and  knew  little  about  the  8ea 
and  its  inhabitants.  Their  word  meant  nothing  more  definite  than  a  great 
sesrmonster.  The  Greek  word  would  include  a  whale,  bat  is  one  of  very 
wide  significance.  Those  who  speak  and  write  with  authority  on  such 
points  concur  that  *the  Bible  is  only  pledged  to  some  big  creature  of  the 
ocean. 

Then,  further,  it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  sailors  and  the  naturalists 
that  there  are  in  the  Mediterranean  huge  sea-monsters  in  plenty  which 
could  swallow  Jonah  entire.  The  big  gullet  of  the  requin  shark,  for 
example,  could  do  so.  It  has  been  killed  with  men  inside  whole.  Its  hage 
mouth  certainly  could  hold  Jonah,  unbitten  and  unhurt.  Bequin  shark  or 
some  other,  the  Mediterranean  has  great  fishes  enough  to  serve  God's  torn 
as  a  living  tomb  for  an  untouched  prophet.  There  is  no  miracle  and  do 
difficulty  on  that  point.     God  always  does  with  as  little  miracle  as  possible. 

The  real  miracle  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Jonah  should  6urvi?e 
so  long  in  his  strange  prison.  "  That  violates  the  laws  of  Nature."  Bat 
let  us  once  understand  Christ's  profound  saying  about  a  Father  Who 
"  worketh  hitherto  "  (John  v.  17),  that  is,  Who  has  never  taken  His  hand 
off  from  the  Thing  which  He  has  created,  but  is  ceaselessly  active  and 
operative  in  His  creation.  Once  let  us  understand  that  all  Force,  in  the 
last  reach  of  our  thought,  is  Will  Force,  and  thajb  the  forces  of  Nature  are 
only  the  many-sided  puttings  forth  of  that  Force  of  the  Will  of  God, 
outspoken  and  expressed  in  that  Word  of  His  power  by  which  He  upholdeth 
all  things.  Once  understand  that  there  are  no  "Laws  of  Nature  "to  he 
violated,  except  the  Bules  which  He  has  laid  down  for  His  own  ordinary 
and  orderly  action  in  governing  His  world.  Once  let  it  be  seen  that,  whilst 
for  our  sakes  it  is  generally  best  and  happiest  that  He  should  keep  to  His 
own  rules,  and  should  very  seldom  indeed  do  in  any  way  differently,  yet  He 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  whether  He  will  keep  to  His  ordinary  and 
orderly  plan,  or  for  some  special  reason  will  in  any  particular  instance  torn 
aside.  Then,  if  there  is  as  good  evidence  for  the  Fact  as  the  case  admits  of; 
and,  above  all,  if  plainly  there  is  good  reason  for  the  Fact ;  we  may  as 
reasonably  find  no  more  difficulty  in  the  Miracle  than  in  the  General 
Providence.  What  is  ordinary  is  of  God,  just  as  much  as  the  extraordinary. 
The  natural  is  of  God,  as  much  as  the  supernatural.  Once  more  it  may  be 
said  that,  if  our  eyes  were  not  too  much  the  eyes  of  the  children,  we  should 
see  that  the  Wonder  is  the  orderly,  reliable,  age-long,  ordinary  Providence, 
rather  than  the  Special  Thing,  done  just  once,  to  meet  an  emergency  for 
which  the  ordinary  rule  and  method  did  not  sufficiently  provide.  And  the 
special  is  not  an  after-thought.  It  is  provided  for  in  the  whole  great  {dan  of 
the  Worker.     It  is  one  of  His  Bules. 

It  quite  as  much  needed  God  to  keep  Jonah  alive  year  after  year  in  the 
atmosphere  and  upon  the  earth,  as  to  keep  him  alive  for  three  days  within 
the  body  of  the  great  fish. 

Was  there,  then,  the  emergency  here?     For  the  sake  of  Nineveh, 
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perhaps,  the  miracle  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  he  related  to  the  people  his  own  story  or  not,  and  whether  or  not, 
therefore,  the  story  of  the  messenger  added  impress! ven ess  to  his  words. 
It  taay  be  that  the  mere  presence  of  this  strange  mafi  in  their  city,  with  his 
cry  of  warning,  may  have  been  the  **  sign  unto  the  Ninevites,"  just  as  the 
presence  of  so  wonderful  a  Teacher  amongst  them  was  a  real  sign  to  the 
mea  of  Christ's  own  generation,  even  before  they  knew  anything  of  His 
coming  resurrection. 

But,  that  apart,  and  determined  as  we  may  think  most  probable,  let 
it  be  considered  what  God  was  doing.  All  through  the  centuries  He  was 
building  up  a  History,  and  building  up  a  Bible.  He  was  leading  up  to 
the  Bevelation  of  His  Son  by  a  history  which  itself  was  a  revelation  as 
well  as  a  history,  and  was  securing  what  may  be  called  a  Divinely  *' official " 
and  authentic  account  of  it.  Also,  just  as  through  the  long  geological  ages 
He  had  made  Nature  full  of  forms  and  facts  which  anticipated  and  suggested 
Man,  so  He  had  made  this  history  full  all  along  of  suggestions  and  antici- 
pations of  the  Son  of  Man.  At  this  point  of  the  history  we  are  at  a  new 
departure.  In  the  narrower,  customary  sense,  the  written  prophecy  of  the 
Bible  is  beginning.  It  was  not  unfitting  that  one  of  the  first  men,  perhaps 
the  very  first,  to  contribute  to  it,  should  be  a  special  man,  with  a  special 
and  suggestive  liistory.  As  was  above  shown,  he  made  a  new  departure 
in  his  very  work,  in  that  he  went  with  God's  message  to  a  heathen  land, 
far  beyond  the  usual  area  of  Bevelation. 

And  the  programme  of  his  life  is  this.  He  is  a  prophet  from  Galilee, 
and  by  the  hands  of  heathen  men  (Acts  ii.  23)  was  delivered  to  death,  to 
save  their  own  lives.  For  three  days  he  has  been,  as  it  were,  buried ;  but 
Ood  has  not  '*  left  his  soul  in  Hades,  neither  has  suffered  his  flesh  to  see 
corruption."  He  has  come  forth  from  his  strange  entombment  to  a  new 
life,  to  become  God's  Ambassador  to  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God. 
He  is,  in  fact,  *'a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  as  well  as  *'  to  be  the  glory 
of  God's  people,  Israel." 

•  "  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  Of  Jonah,  or  of  Jesus  ?  "  Jonah  is 
very  unlike  Jesus — just  as  Samson,  or  Moses,  or  Joseph,  or  David  are  very 
unlike  Jesus.  And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  whose  story,  or  whose 
character,  or  in  whose  mission  and  work,  there  does  not  gleam  out  one, 
at  least,  of  those  fitful  resemblances  to  Christ  which  always  strike  a  New 
Testament  reader  of  the  Old.  Like  those  touches  of  likeness  which  bind 
together  the  children  of  one  family,  or  father  and  child,  these  gleams  of 
resemblance  are  often  slight,  often  hard  to  catch  ;  they  are  caught,  perhaps, 
by  a  momentary  glance,  and  lost  when  one  looks  closely  for  them.  But 
they  are  there.  They  are  here  in  Jonah  and  his  story,  and  perhaps  the 
best  answer  we  can  give  to  the  question  proposed  just  now  may  be,  that 
the  need  of  such  a  man,  to  do  such  a  work,  at  such  a  juncture  in  the 
preparation  for  the  Son  of  Man,' was,  more  than  even  the  need  of  Nineveh, 
the  emergency  which  <'  justified  "  the  miracle. 
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By  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Grinfield  Lecturer  an  the  Septuagint  in  the  University  of  (hford. 

The  application  of  criticism  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  in  most  cases  a 
protest  against  the  authority  of  tradition.  Points  which  have  been  for  ages 
supposed  to  have  been  decisively  settled  by  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  are  in  our  age  subjected  anew  to  minute  investigation.  Such 
investigations  are  by  no  means  to  be  discouraged.  The  cause  of  truth  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  honest  inquiry.  But  the  conclusions  of  the  critics 
require  often  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  ordeal  of  re-examination.  For  if 
there  be  a  disposition  to  undue  dogmatism  on  the  side  of  the  traditionalists, 
there  is  almost  an  equal  tendency  to  dogmatism  of  a  different  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  critics. 

Critical  conjecture  in  Biblical  matters  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  for  in 
many  cases  it  has  borne  good  fruit.  The  disposition,  however,  to  adopt 
conjectural  emendation  of  the  traditional  texts  of  the  Sacred  Books  requires 
to  be  narrowly  watched.  All  hypotheses  which  aim  at  any  recon8tmcti<m 
of  Biblical  histories  and  prophecies  should  be  viewed  with  healthy  suspicion : 
for  the  bolder  the  critic,  and  the  more  radical  his  hypothesis,  the  greater 
chance  there  is  of  its  adoption.  New  solutions  of  old  difficulties  are  more 
or  less  attractive,  and  "  outsiders  "  are  often  disposed,  without  any  thorough 
investigation,  to  accept  such  solutions  on  the  authority  of  some  distinguished 
critic. 

If,  therefore,  questions  long  ago  closed  by  the  authority  of  tradition 
be  again  and  again  re-opened  by  critics,  it  is  fitting  that  critical  judgments, 
even  when  generally  acquiesced  in,  should  from  time  to  time  be  tested  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  rest  upon  a  solid  basis. 

Origen,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  imbibed  not  a 
little  of  his  spirit,  maintained  (and  his  opinion  was  acquiesced  in  by  other 
patristic  authorities)  that  the  incident  noticed  by  St.  Jude,  of  the  contention 
between  Michael  the  archangel  and  Satan  concerning  the  body  of  Moses, 
was  derived  from  an  apocryphal  work  designated  Ths  Assumption  of  Moses, 

The  correctness  of  that  conclusion  has  been  repeatedly  called  in  question. 
I  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  re-state  the  arguments  adduced  against 
Origen's  view  in  my  Bampton  Lectures  on  Zechariah,  with  some  additional 
arguments  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  St.  Jude  refers  to  the  vision  of 
Zech.  iii.,  and  to  that  only. 

Before,  however,  entering  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Jude  ver.  9,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  verse 
23  of  that  Epistle  there  are  two  other  references  to  the  vision  of  Zech.  iii. 

The  latter  verse  (Jude  23)  is  thus  translated  in  the  Revised  Version : 
''  and  some  save,  snatching  them  out  of  the  fire  (U  Tvpos  apTrd^ovrts) ;  and  (m 
some  have  mercy  with  foar ;  hating  even  the  garment  spotted  (ccnriAapyor 
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XiToiva)  by  tho  flesh."  These  words  (of  which  the  Greek  is  given),  which 
are  alike  in  hoth  the  Authorised  Version  and  the  Revised,  are  recognized  in 
Westcott  k  Hort's  Greek  Testament  as  quotations  from  Zech.  iii.  2  ff.,  and 
are  accordingly  there  printed  in  uncial  characters. 

The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  translation  of  Zech.  iii.  2,  8  is  not,  however, 
verbally  identical  \vith  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  writer.  The  LXX. 
translate  Zech.  iii.  2,  ovk  Itov  rovro  <as  6aXo$  €(€(nra<rfuvos  €#c  irvpo^.  In 
verse  3,  the  IfKxria  ra  pvwapd,  though  a  good  rendering  of  the  original 
Hebrew,  is  not  verbally  identical  with  the  expression  of  St.  Jude,  although  an 
excellent  commentary  on  it. 

The  first  of  the  two  allusions  to  Zech.  iii.  contained  in  the  2drd  verse  of 
St.  Jade  might  (if  it  stood  alone)  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  quotation  from  Amos 
iv.  11.  For  the  same  expression,  *'  a  brand  plucked  from  the  fire/'  occurs  in 
the  two  passages,  and  though  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  two 
passages  in  the  Hebrew  original,  in  the  LXX.  translation  the  phrases  are 
identical.  If,  however,  the  idea  of  "  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh  "  be 
indeed  derived  from  Zech.  iii.  3,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  Zech.  iii.  2  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  New  Testament  writer  when  he  alludes  to  "  pulling  " 
or  "  snatching  "  persons  "  out  of  the  fire." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  deeply  into  the  exegesis  of  verses  22  and  23  of 
St.  Jade's  Epistle.  The  reading  of  those  verses  adopted  by  the  Bevisers 
diflfers  considerably  from  that  of  the  Textus  receptus  tran$«lated  by  the 
Authorised  Version.  According  to  the  Be  vised  Version,  the  New  Testament 
writer  seems  to  have  had  in  view  three  different  classes  of  libertines, 
although  the  special  characteristics  belonging  to  each  class  are  not  described. 
The  text  which  the  Authorised  Version  follows  speaks  only  of  two  classes. 
The  difference  is  immateiiil  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned. 
Some  are  to  be  saved  by  the  employment  of  holy  earnestness  and  violenca 
They  must,  as  it  were,  be  snatched  out  of  the  fire.  According  to  the  reading 
of  the  Revised  Version,  special  care  must  be  exercised  by  those  who  seek 
to  convert  others  from  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  lest  they  themselves  be 
entangled  in  similar  transgression.  Those  engaged  in  all  **  rescue-work  " 
must  hate  **  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh." 

The  New  Testament  writer  employs  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  wider  signification  than  the  language  bore  in  the  vision  of  Zeohariah. 
Some  commentators  of  eminence,  in  commenting  on  the  phrase  employed 
by  St.  Jude  in  ver.  23,  assume,  however,  that  the  difference  in  meaning  is 
wider  than  it  really  is.  For  it  is  often  asserted  that  the  word  x^'f^^  employed 
by  St.  Jude  in  this  passage  necessarily  means  the  under-garment  worn  next  : 
to  the  body — the  '*  shirt,"  "  which  would  itself  be  rendered  unclean  if 
the  body  were  unclean  *'  (Plvmmer). 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  precise  signification  of  the  Greek 
XtTM^y  that  word  is  used  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
only  to  denote  the  inner,  but  also  the  outer  garment.  The  long  garment  with 
sleeves  to  the  wrists  worn  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18)  is  correctly  rendered 
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by  the  LXX.  xi-mv  Kapviaros ;  and  "  the  holy  linen  coat "  worn  by  AaKm 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  4),  instead  of  the  more  gorgeous  outer* 
garment  worn  on  other  occasions,  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  x^^^^  Xanm 

Zechariah  in  his  vision  beheld  Joshua,  who  was  high  priest  at  the 
Restoration,  "clad  in  filthy  garments."  Ewald  conjectured  that  those  filthy 
garments  were  robes  of  mourning  worn  by  the  high  priest,  then  accused 
of  *some  charges  preferred  against  him  at  the  Persian  Court,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  vision  was  to  inform  him  that  he  would  shortly  be  declared 
innocent.  Dean  Stanley  further  improved  upon  that  suggestion,  and 
explained  the  ''  filthy  garments  "  as  meaning  the  soiled  and  wori.  ciothiDg 
of  the  suffering  exile,  which  the  Dean  imagined  the  vision  showed  would 
soon  be  "  replaced  by  the  old  magnificence  of  Aaron  and  Zadok." 

But  both  interpretations  alike  are  untenable.  ''  The  filthy  garmentsy** 
D^SIV  Dnaa,  mentioned  in  Zech.  iii.  3,  4  were,  properly  speaking,  garments 
stained  with  excrement  (for  which  HN]^  and  HKiv,  from  the  verb  KV^,  to  go 
out,  is  the  proper  word).  The  adjective  occurs  only  in  this  passage,  but 
the  noun  is  tolerably  common.  The  word  is  used  of  sin  by  Isaiah  (iv.  4), 
who  speaks  of  **  the  filth  of  the-  daughters  of  Zion."  So  in  Prov.  xxx.  13 
we  read  of  a  generation  of  those  **  clean  (iinD)  or  pure  in  their  own  eyes," 
and  yet  "  are  not  washed  from  their  filthiness  (insVDl).**  The  "  filtbiuess 
of  the  flesh  "  is  further  spoken  of  in  connection  with  sin  in  the  stnkiDg 
passage  in  Isaiah  Ixiv.  5,  "  We  are  all  become  as  one  that  is  unclean  (^,1), 
and  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  a  polluted  garment  (Dnr  1333,  lit.,  'as a 
menstrnous  garment ')."  It  is  utterly  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  Zechariah  spoke  of  the  garments  of  mourning,  or  of  old  and  worn-out 
garments :  what  he  depicted  was  emphatically  "  a  garment  spotted  with  the 
flesh,"  as  Jude  paraphrases  it.  Such  a  garment  was  in  the  vision  worn 
by  the  bigh  priest  at  the  very  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  clothed  in 
garments  of  purity.  The  phrase  V  a  dean  miire "  ("iinD  ^^^^),  used  twice 
in  Zech.  iii.  5,  is  highly  significant.  The  high  priest,  who  was  standing 
before  the  Angel  of  Jahveh  (which  Angel  is  in  the  very  passage  identified 
with  Jehovah  Himself)  was  standing  in  a  ministerial  oapckcity,  ministering 
before  Him  (comp.  Gen.  xli.  46;  Deut.  i.  38;  1  Kings  i.  2;  1  Kings  z.  8), 
that  is  he  appeared  in  the  vision  officiating  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the 
holy  of  holies.  On  that  occasion  the  high  priest  was  required  to  wear  a 
pure  white  linen  mitre  and  robe.  But  alas  I  under  such  solenm  circum- 
stances, Joshua  appears  clad  in  both  a  robe  and  mitre  '*  spotted  by  the  flesh." 

How  terrible  such  a  sight  must  have  been,  and  how  full  of  awful 
significance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priest-prophet  Zechariah  1  Satan,  too,  was  there 
pointing  out  the  depth  to  which  the  high  priest  had  fallen.  But  one  glance 
at  the  scene  sufficed  to  show  the  prophet  that  mercy  was  even  there  prevailing 
over  judgment.  The  high  priest's  guilt  could  not  indeed  be  denied,  yet 
mercy  was  extended  to  him,  and  to  Jerusalem  (the  Jewish  Church),  of  which 
he  was  the  representative.     The  filthy  garments  spotted  by  the  flesh  were 
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ikkKfk  away,  and  the  high  priest  rohed  in  clean  garments  und  a  clean 
mitre.  The  scene  might  well  be  depicted  in  the  language  of  the  Book  of 
Bevelation.  It  was  granted  to  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  that  he  should  be 
arrayed  in  ''  fine  linen  clean  and  white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness 
of  saints  "  (Bev.  xix.  8). 

This  was  the  Old  Testament  rision  yiyidly  befcnre  the  mind  of  St.  Jude,  as 
he  thought  over  the  sinners  whose  conduct  disgraced  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
hie  own  day,  and  pondered  on  the  fact  that  there  were  peculiar  dan^;ei^ 
which,  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  were  attendant  on  all  efforts  te 
extricate  such  sinners  from  the  fire,  of  Divine  wrath.  For  those  engaged  in 
such  work  must  '*  hate  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh." 

Despite,  therefore,  the  slight  variations  in  language,  the  double  reference 
in  Jude  ver.  23  to  the  vision  of  Zechariah  is  one  which  is  self-evident. 
But  if  this  be  so,  as  the  best  commentators  and  critics  have  admitted,  the 
fact  forms  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  that 
vision  also,  and  not  to  the  apocryphal  book  known  as  the  Ai^wmpiion  of 
Moses,  that  St.  Jude  refers  in  the  disputed  passage  found  in  ver.  9.  The 
sentence  there  quoted,  "  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  is  found  in  Zech.  iii.  2.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  particular  expression  does  not  occur  in  the  Assumption 
of  Moses,  so  far  as  scholars  are  in  possession  of  its  text ;  and  the  patristic 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  assertion  that  even  the  story  of  a  contest  between 
Michael  and  Satan  formed  part  of  that  book  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it 
has  often  been  represented  to  be. 

In  discussing  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  testimoniiss  of  the 
Fathers.  In  Bufinus'  Latin  translation  of  Origen's  work,  De  Prineipiis 
(the  Greek  original  of  which  is  lost),  book  iii.,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
ebap.  ii.  Origen  says,  ''  We  have  now  to  notice,  agreeably  to  the  statements 
of  Scripture,  how  the  opposing  powers,  or  the  devil  himself,  contends  with 
the  human  race,  inciting  and  instigating  men  to  sin.  And  in  the  first  place 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  serpent  is  described  as  having  seduced  Eve, 
regarding  whom,  in  the  work  entitled  The  Ascension  of  Moses  (a  little 
treatise,  of  which  the  Apostle  Jude  makes  mention  in  his  Epistle),  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  when  disputing  with  the  devil  regarding  the  body  of  Moses, 
says  that  the  serpent,  being  inspired  by  the  devil,  was  the  cause  of  Adam  and 
Eve's  transgression."  1 

The  book  referred  to  here  as  -the  Ascension  of  Moses  (Adscensio  Mosis) 
is  the  same  which  is  variously  styled  the  'Avdfiatrt^  rod  Mb>o-€co9,  or  'AvaAiy^is 
MttcrMfs,  or  the  Assumptio  Moyseos,  Although  Origen  affirms  that  Jude  in 
referring  to  the  dispute  about  the  body  of  Moses  between  Satan  and  the 
archangel  Michael  alludes  to  that  apocryphal  book,  he  does  not  affirm  that 
the  sentence  ''  the  Lord  rebuke  thee  "  is  quoted  from  thence. 

Origen's  De  Principiis  was  probably  written  somewhere  about  a.d.  240. 

,  ^  The  words  of  Origen  bearing  on  our  subject  are  :  "  De  quo  in  Adscensione  Mosis,  ei^jui 
llbelli  meminit  m  epistoU  sua  apostolus  luJas,  Micha4ll  archangelns  cam  diabolo  dispntans  d6 
eorpore  Moeb,  ait  a.diabolo  inspihitum  serpentem  caussiu  exstitiise  pnerarioatiOniB  Ada  et  Evtd,  ^ 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  died  about  a.d.  220,  was  Origito's  teaeher,  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  In  his  Stromatd^  or  MisceUamies^ 
book  vi.  ohap.  15,  that  Father  refers  thus  to  the  Assumption,  in  speaking  of 
the  double  oomprehension  of  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  letter  and 
according  to  the  spirit : — **  Eightly,  therefore  (eiicorcDs  apa,  naturally  then), 
Jesus  the  son  of  Nave  [Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Assumption]  saw  Moses  when  taken  up  [to  heaven]  double, — one  Moses  vrith 
the  angels,  and  one  on  the  mountains  honoured  with  burial  in  the  ravines 
\rhy  £i  hrl  ra  6f)rf  v€pl  rote  <f}apayyas  io;3cias  d(tovfuvov] ." 

This  reference  of  Clement  0^  Alexandria  to  the  Assmnption  is  similar 
to  that  in  Origen  in  libr.  lesu  Nave  horn.  2,  1.  The  same  point  is  also 
mentioned  by  Evodius,  Bishop  of  Usala,  the  friend  of  Augustine.  But, 
however  interesting,  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  incident  referred 
to  in  Jude  9. 

The  only  express  reference  to  Jude  9  in  the  works  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  is  contained  in  a  note  on  the  passage  in  his  Hypotyposes,  whid) 
is  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version,  and  may  have  been  interpolated.  His 
entire  note  on  that  passage  is :  '* '  Quando  Michael  archangelus,  cum  diabolo 
disputans  altercabatur  de  corpore  Moysis':  hie  confirmat  Assumptionem 
Moysis,  Michael  autem  hie  dicitur  qui  per  propinquum  nobis  angelum 
altercabatur  cum  Diabolo."  But  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  a  writer  whose 
quotations  are  not  alwa3r8  marked  with  accuracy,  and  his  allusion,  there- 
fore, to  the  Assumption  may  have  been  derived  from  hearsay.  Moreover, 
all  he  sa3r8  is  that  the  Epistle  of  Jude  confirms  the  statements  of  the 
Assumption  of  Moses,  and  not  that  St.  Jude  has  borrowed  from  that  source. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century  (died  a.d.  396),  mnintidim 
also  a  similar  view.  His  words  are:  "licet  adversarii  hujus  contempla- 
tionis  prsBScribunt  prsssenti  epistolse  et  Moyseos  Assumtioni  propter  eum 
locum  ubi  significatur  verbum  Archangeli  de  corpore  Moyseos  ad  Diabolum 
factum.''  These  statements  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  his  day  Jade's 
reference  to  the  incident  was  a  reason  why  certain  persons  objected 
to  the  canonicity  of  the  Epistle  as  well  as  to  the  Assumption  of  Moses. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  in  certain  circles  there  was  a  belief  that  the 
story  v?as  common  to  both  of  those  writings.  More  than  that  cannot  be 
asserted,  as  the  reference  is  so  fragmentary.  This  concludes  all  the  real 
evidence  on  the  subject  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  Fathers. 

Golasius  of  Cyzicus,  whose  history  of  the  Nicene  Council  was  writtrai 
after  a.d.  477,  makes  the  following  statement : — **  In  the  book  of  the 
Assumption  of  Moses,  Michael  the  archangel  disputing  says  to  the  devil: 
'  We  were  all  created  by  His  Holy  Spirit,'  and  again  he  says :  '  f^rom  the 
presence  of  God  went  forth  His  Spirit,  and  the  world  was  made.' "  ^ 

Aitb  yikp  irpeOfiarof  iyicv  a^oO  TdifT€S  iirrlirBfifiep,  koI  v6Xw  Xiytr  dxh  wpoetivw  rti^  B€cS 
i^ii\$€  fb  irvevfia  a^oO,  koI  6  KSafiot  ^yycro. —Com m.  Act.  coneil.  Nk.  2,  20  (Manii  OoadL 
ii.  p.  857),  quoted  from  Fritzsche,  Lib,  Apoc,  V.  T.  Onxce,    Pnef.  p.  zxzv. 
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A  siaieTnent  of  Apollinaris  {(Area  362  a.d.),  whether  of  the  father  or  the 
8OQ  is  uncertain,  is  somewhat  more  precise.  He  says,  "  It  should  be  noted 
Ihat  in  the  times  of  Moses  there  were  also  other  books  which  are  now 
apocryphal,  as  even  the  Epistle  of  Jude  shows,  when  he  teaches  also  about 
the  body  of  Moses  (ver.  9),  and  mentions  as  from  an  old  writing:  *  Behold 
the  Lord  will  come/  and  so  forth  (vers.  14, 15)."  ^ 

Though  the  Asmmpium  of  Moses  thus  appears  to  have  been  a  book 
well  known  to  the  early  Church  Fathers,  no  complete  copy  of  it  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  Nicephorus  of  Constantinople,  in  his  Stiehometria 
appended  to  the  ChrorUcon  of  Eusebius,  mentions  that  the  work  consisted 
of  1,400  verses,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  was  as  large  as  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  to  which  the  same  number  of  verses  was  attributed  (see 
Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Test,  extra  Canonem  recepL,  Lips.  1866 :  Mosis  Assvmpt., 
p.  98).  About  one-third  of  a  "Latin  translation  of  the  work  was  discovered 
by  Ceriani,  chief  librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  an 
ancient  palimpsest,  and  was  {published  by  him  in  1861.  Internal  evidence 
proves  the  original  work  to  have  been  composed  prior  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

The  portion  contained  in  the  Milan  MS.  consists  of  an  exhortation 
addressed  to  Joshua  by  Moses  prior  to  his  death.  .  That  address  contains 
various  predictions  of  Israel's  trials  and  ultimate  recovery.  Joshua  in  his 
answer  refers  thus  to  Moses'  sepulchre :  ''  What  place  will  receive  thee? 
or  what  will  be  the  monument  of  sepulchre  ?  or  who  will  dare  to  transfer  thy 
body  thence  as  a  man  from  place  to  place  ?  for  to  all  who  die  according  to  age 
their  sepulchres  are  in  lands ;  but  thy  sepulchre  is  from  the  rising  Sun  even  to 
the  west,  and  from  the  south  even  to  the  ends  of  the  north :  the  whole  circle  of 
the  earth  is  thy  sepulchre."'  At  the  end  of  his  speech,  Joshua  falls  a  second 
time  at  the  feet  of  Moses,  who  raised  him  up,  placed  him  on  a  seat,  and 
began  further  to  exhort  him.  The  fragment  here  ends  abruptly,  only  ten 
verses  of  Moses'  reply  being  preserved.^ 

No  part  of  the  portion  comprehended  in  this  Latin  translation  contains 
the  least  allusion  to  any  dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan,  and  able  critics 

^  ^fl/umtiw,  8rt  cal  iv  roit  xphnroit  MwO^^wf  -i^oy  mX  tfXXcu  /SijSXoc,  at  r(V  ttvU 
Awhtpu^oi,  in  SifKM  koI  if  rod  *lo68a  iTtaroXiif  0rov  didd^Kti  koX  v€pl  toO  M(aVff4<at  trtiftarot 
Kol  iv9a  fidfonp-cu  dft  ix  roKaida  ypa^rfl'  ISov  Ki/pcot  ^(ei,  Kcd  rd  ^{^t. — Nice^thori  Catena* 
Lips.  1772,  t  I.,  p.  1813,  quoted  by  Fritzache,  Pref.  p.  xxxiv. 

*  It  should  be  olisenred  that  the  Latin  is  of  a  very  rough  and  inaccurate  kind,  and  that 
roughness  ought  not  to  be  removed  in  translation  for  fear  of  obscuring  the  original  Greek 
text  of  which  it  is  the  rendering.  See  Schmidt  and  Merx'  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  article 
■llodod  to  afterwards. 

'According  to  Dr.  Plummer  {The  Oeneral  Epistles  of  Si,  Janus  and  SL  Jude^  th« 
''Expositor's  Bible  Series")  the  fragment  preserved  in  the  Latin  translation/' contains  the  ^lassage 
quoted  by  Oelasius."  But  surely  this  is  a  mistake.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  passage  given 
by  Qelasitis  is  contained  in  the  second  address  of  Moses  to  Joshua :  **  Omnes  gentes  quae  sunt 
in  orbe  terraram  Deus  creavit  ut  noe,"  but  that  cAnnot  be  identified  with  what  aoconling  to 
Oelasius  Michael  says  to  Satan.  Not  ons  word  of  Michael's  speeches  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fragment  discovered  by  Ceriani. 
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hate  doubted  whether  saoh  a  story  ever  formed  part  of  the  book.  It 
may  be  qaestioned,  therefore,  whether  the  patristic  statements  may  not  be 
explained  as  originating  with  some  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of  Origen. 

For  the  remarks  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  StrxymaXa^  and  the 
allusions  to  the  same  efbot  made  in  the  letter  of  Evodius  to  Augustine,  haTe 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  The  evidence  of  Clement's 
cc:nments  on  Jude  (though  fragmentary)  is  of  more  value.  The  later  state- 
ments of  Apollinaris  and  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria  appear  to  be  merely  verbal 
echoes  of  the  earlier  statement  of  Origen,  who  might  himself  have  made 
the  statement  on  the  authority  of  Clement.  They  tend  to  show  that  the 
Assumption  of  Moses  contained  an  account  of  some  dispute  between  Michael 
and  Satan  respectiug  the  body  of  Moses ;  but  not  one  of  them  distinctly 
states  that  the  wcwds  quoted  by  St  Jude,  ''  the  Lord  rebuke  thee/'  were 
taken  from  that  book.  Oelasius  makes  no'  allusion  to  Jude»  though  he 
must  be  regarded  as  bearing  independent  witness  in  favour  of  the  Assumption 
of  Moses  having  contained  an  account  of  a  dispute  between  Michael  and  the 
devil.    Of  the  subject  of  that  dispute  G«lasius  says  nothing. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  attention  was  called  in  my  Bampton  Lectwres 
to  the  fact  that  Hilgenfeid's  remarks  (on  p.  115  of  his  edition  of  the  book) 
show  that  that  critic  has  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Assumption  could  ever  have 
contained  any  such  story.  Fritzsche  has  also  doubts  on  the  same  point  (PrsL, 
p.  XXXV.).  Schmidt  and  Merx  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Milan  palimpsest 
contains  a  note  in  the  margin,  written  by  some  person  who  had  the  whole 
book  before  him,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  book  contains  the  prophecies 
of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  book  was  a  prophetioo- 
historical  expansion  of  Deul  xxxiL  {Archiv  fur  wissenschaftL  Erforschungdes 
A.  T.,  i.  p.  126).  The  contents  of  the  portion  discovered  by  Geriani,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  translation  from  some  Greek,  or  (more 
probably,  as  Ewald  conjectured)  from  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original,  point 
decidedly  in  the  same  direction,  and  make  us  suspect  some  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  patristic  authorities  already  cited.  Oecumenius,  whose 
Greek  commentaries  on  various  Biblical  bodu  are  assigned  to  the  middle 
or  close  of  the  tenth  century,  makes  no  reference  to  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
though  in  his  comments  on  St.  Jude  he  maintains  that  the  contest  between 
Michael  the  archangel  and  the  devil  a.bout  the  body  of  Moses  was  on  this 
wise :  Michael  sought  to  give  honourable  burial  to  Moses'  remains,  bat  he 
was  opposed  by  the  devil  on  the  ground  that  Moses  did  not  deserve  any 
such  an  interment,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the 
Egyptian  (Exod.  ii.  12). 

The  contest  mentioned  in  the  Midrash  Debarim  Babbah  betweoi 
Sammael,  the  angel  of  death,  and  Michael  cannot  be  the  contest  to  which 
St  Jude  refers.  According  to  that  legend,  the  angel  of  death  claimed  the 
right  to  take  away  Moses'  life,  and  Michael  was  bitterly  grieved  threat 
In  the  story,  as  there  related,  no  word  of  rebuke  was  used  by  Michael. 
When  the  angel  of  death  approached  Moses  with  the  intention  of  taking 
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«way  his  soul,  Moses  put  him  to  fight  hy  striking  him  with  his  rod, 
"which  had  inscribed  on  it  the  Sacred  Name.  The  Most  High  Himself  put 
an  end  to  the  contest  by  descending  on  the  scene  with  Michael  and  two 
attendant  angels.  The  angels  stripped  off  the  garments  of  Moses,  and  God 
Trith  a  kiss  drew  forth  his  soul  from  the  body,  and  placed  it  beneath  His 
throne  with  the  cherubim  and  seraphim.  The  body  of  the  lawgiver  was 
then  buried  by  the  angels. 

There  is  no  trace  in  any  known  Jewish  legend  of  the  story  of  any  contest 
between  Michael  and  Satan  respecting  the  body  of  Moses.  It  can  ea.sily 
be  understood  how  the  words  found  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  6  would  have  given 
rise  to  many  stories  and  conjectures.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  even  certain  that  that  passage  asserts  that 
the  Lord  buried  Moses.  This  is  too  often  assumed  as  a  fact.  The  margin 
of  the  Bevised  Version  correctly  observes  that  the  opening  words  of  ver.  6 
can,  with  equal  ease,  be  translated,  "  and  he  was  buried,"  and  the  LXX. 
long  ago  thus  understood  the  passage  (ical  Wa^av). 

Josephus  {Antiq,  Jud,;  Lib.  iv.  cap.  8,  49)  asserts  that  after  Moses  bade 
farewell  to  Eleasar  and  Joshua,  a  cloud  having  suddenly  surrounded  him,  he 
became  invisible  or  disappeared  at  a  certain  ravine  (d^vt^erai  icarot  rivos 
<^<£payyos)."  True,  however,  to  thq  ancient  belief  of  the  Jews  that  even 
the  last  verses  of  Deuteronomy  were  written  by  Moses,  Josephus  imme- 
diately adds,  "  But  in  the  sacred  books  he  wrote  that  he  died,  having  feared 
lest  through  the  superabundance  of  the  virtue  that  was  about  him  they 
should  dare  to  say  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Deity  (wph^  rb  S^iovy 

The  idea  that  Moses  either  did  not  actually  die,  or  after  death  was 
msed  to  life  and  ascended  into  heaven,  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
held  by  many  Jewish  teachers.  Maimonides  is  said  to  have  held  that  view. 
Even  some  of  the  Fathers  imbibed  similar  notions.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
believed  in  Moses'  ascension  {Strom,  i.  23).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  speaks  of  the 
end  of  his  history  as  ''a  living  close"  (rcXctrr^v  (wfav);  and  opinions  not 
very  dissimilar  were  expressed  by  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  and  others.  (See 
the  able  work  of  the  Boman  Catholic  scholar  Bampf,  Der  Brief  Juda^ 
hist.  krit.  exeg.  betrachtet.) 

In  maintaining  that  the  object  which  Michael  strove  to  attain  was 
the  preservation  of  Moses'  body  from  corruption,  Luthardt  upholds  a  view 
which  has  its  roots  far  back  in  antiquity.  At  the  same  time  such  an  opinion 
has  no  support  in  Scripture.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  can  really  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  more  common  view  (which  is  as  old  as  Chrysostom, 
and  was  adopted  by  Calvin),  namely,  that  Satan  wished  to  keep  the  body  of 
Moses  from  being  buried  in  order  that  thc^  Israelites  might  be  drawn  into 
the  sin  of  worshipping  it.  The  latter  conjecture  is  indeed  a  strange  one, 
for  those  who  put  forward  that  view  seem  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  though  the  bones  of  Joseph  was  carried  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Israelites, 
there  is  no  trace  in  Scripture  of  such  relics  ever  having  been  worshipped. 
Had  the  Israelites  been  naturally  inclined  to  any  such  veneration  of  relics. 
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some  indication  would  have  been  given  in  the  histories  of  the  Bible.  Bnt 
the  Sacred  Books  never  speak  of  the  Israelites  offering  up  religious  worship 
even  at  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob. 

It  has  been  abeady  pointed  out  that  there  are  serious  doubts  whether 
the  Aisumption  of  Moses  ever  actually  contained  an  account  of  any  dispute 
between  Michael  and  Satan.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  we  maintain  that 
the  reference  in  St.  Jude's  Epistle  is  not  to  that  Book,  but  to  the  vision  in 
the  Book  of  Zechariah. 

If  it  be  maintained  that  the  name  Michael  does  not  occur  in  the  Book  of 
Zechariah,  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  Midrash  Shemoth, 
Par.  xviii.,  **  Our  holy  Babbi  says  :  It  is  Michael  alone  [who  is  the  helper], 
as  it  is  written  (Dan.  xii.  1),  *  and  at  that  time  Michael  stands  up,  the  great 
Prince  who  stands  for  the  children  of  thy  people,'  that  is,  he  works  for  the 
necessities  of  Israel,  and  speaks  for  them,  as  it  is  written  (Zech.  i.  12),  'and 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  answered  and  said,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  how  long  wilt 
thou  not  have  pity  on  Jerusalem  ? '  He  answered :  No  one  but  Michael 
your  Prince  supports  my  people.  B.  Jose  said :  To  whom  are  Michael  and 
Samael  [the  angel  of  death]  like?  To  the  Advocate  and  Accuser  who 
stand  in  the  judgment.  The  one  speaks  as  well  as  the  other,  but  as  soon  as 
the  latter  has  finished,  when  the  Advocate  perceives  that  he  is  certain  of 
victory,  then  he  begins  to  praise  the  Judge,  and  to  ask  him  to  pronounce 
judgment.  If  the  Accuser  then  desires  to  add  anything  to  his  statement, 
the  Advocate  says,  Be  silent,  we  desire  to  hear  from  the  Judge  his  decision. 
Thus  stand  Michael  and  Samael  before  the  Shekinah,  and  the  Adversary 
[the  Satan]  makes  his  accusation,  and  Michael  defends  the  merits  of 
Israel,  then  the  Adversary  [the  Satan]  comes  to  speak,  and  Michael  puts 
him  to  silence,  &o.*' 

But  while  it  is  at  least  uncertain  that  the  Assumption  of  Moses  ever 
contained  any  story  like  that  in  St.  Jude,  the  Book  of  Zechariah,  as  has 
been  seen,  does  contain  the  account  of  a  vision  seen  by  that  prophet,  in  which 
a  dispute  is  related  as  having  taken  place  between  "  the  Angel  of  Jahveh  " 
and  Satan.  That  ''  Angel  of  Jahveh  "  is  identified,  indeed,  with  Jahveh. 
But  the  title  Angel  continues  to  be  given  to  him  in  the  verses  following.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  angel  who  stands  forth  in  the  defence  of  the 
Lord's  people  (who  were  represented  by  Joshua,  the  high  priest)  with  him  who 
is  mentioned  in  Dan.  xii.  1,  as ''  Michael,  the  great  prince,  which  standethfor 
the  children  of  thy  people."  For,  as  already  proved,  the  Jews  identified 
Michael  and  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  The  very  words  quoted  by  St.  Jude  are 
those  which  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Divine  Angel  to  Zechariah, 
*'  And  the  Lobd  (Jahveh)  said  unto  Satan  (the  Adversary),  The  Loan 
(Jahveh)  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan  (0  Adversary)." 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jude  actually  twice  refers  in  ver.  28  to 
that  self-same  vision  of  Zechariah.  Why  should  we  not  regard  him  as 
quoting  from  it  in  ver.  9  ?  The  object  the  Apostle  had  there  specially  in 
view  would  have  been  equally  well  attained  by  citing  the  passage  of 
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Zechariah,  for  that  object  was  simply  to  rebake  those  who  lightly  spoke 
evil  of  dignities. 

lliere  exists  only  one  objection  to  this  view,  namely,  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  dispate  mentioned  by  the  New  Testament  writer  is  "  the  body  of 
Moses/'  while  in  the  Old  Testament  prophet  the  subject  of  dispute  was 
Joshua,  the  high  priest,  clothed  with  the  filthy  garments. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  a  contrast  is  continually  drawn 
between  Moses  and  Christ.  The  Lord  Himself  says, "  Think  not  that  I  will 
accuse  you  to  the  Father ;  there  id  one  that  accuseth  you,  Moses,  on  whom 
ye  have  set  your  hope  "  (John  v.  45).  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Israelites  as 
"  all  baptized  unto  (Gr.  inio^  «s  rhv  Mwixnjv)  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea  "  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  The  same  expression  as  is  used  in  Gal.  iii.  27, ''  As  many 
of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  (c's  X/aarroi')."  Somewhat  similar  is  the 
comparison  made  by  St.  Paul  between  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is  and  the 
Jerusalem  that  is  above  (Gal.  iv.  26,  see  the  whole  context),  and  that  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  between  "  within/'  and  "  without  the  camp" 
(Heb.  xiii  12-14).  These  and  similar  passages  (e.^.,  Bev.  ii.  9)  render  it  quite 
possible  that  like  as  the  expression  "  the  body  of  Christ "  was  constantly 
^used  to  denote  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  expression 
"  the  body  of  Moses  "  was  employed  by  St.  Jude  to  denote  the  Jewish 
Church  of  the  days  of  Zechariah.  That  Church  was  allegorically  repre- 
sented to  Zechariah  by  Joshua  the  high  priest,  and  might  well  be  spoken  of 
as  "the  body  of  Moses"  in  a  day  when  the  Jewish  Church  had  taken 
up  a  directly  antagonistic  position  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  was  con- 
tinually putting  forth  its  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  Moses. 

That  such  an  allegorical  expression  should  in  later  times  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  the  language  of  allegory  should  in  process  of  time  have 
been  regarded  as  the  language  of  fact,  is  only  what  has  occurred  in  other 
cases. 

Our  paper  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  we  will  not  further  enlarge 
it  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
Bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
expression  "  body  of  Moses  "  has  also  its  roots  in  hoar  antiquity  (see  the 
Catena  in  epist.  cath.,  ed.  Cramer),  and  though  unpopular  among  critics  of 
to-day,  that  view  was  maintained  by  Vitringa,  Hammond,  and  others.  We 
do  not  rest  the  main  stress  of  our  argument  in  its  favour  on  any  conjectures 
as  to  what  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  contained  in  the  Assumption  of 
Moses,  although  we  have  called  attention  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
evidence  adduced  on  that  head ;  we  rely  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  words 
quoted  by  St.  Jude  in  ver.  9  are  contained  in  the  special  vision  of  the  Book 
of  Zechariah,  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  no  less  than  twice  in  ver.  23  of 
his  short  Epistle. 
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THE  MIBACULOUS  CONCEPTION  AND  MODEBN  THOUGHT. 

Bt  Pbofbbsob  Jambs  Obb,  D.D.,  Edimbuboh. 

I  PBOPOSB  in  this  article  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  a  question  by  no 
means  new  in  itself^  but  which  a  recent  ecclesiastical  decision  in  Germany 
has  again  brought  into  prominence— the  question,  viz.,  How  &r  the 
miraculous  conception  is  an  essential  part  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  about 
Christ  ?  The  decision  I  refer  to  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  talented  young 
Wiirtemberg  pastor — Herr  Schrempf — who  a  year  ago  was  deposed  by  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  for  his  refusal  to  use  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  in 
the  public  service  of  baptism.  This  case  of  Schrempf  naturally  excit0d 
much  interest,  and  has  called  forth  a  somewhat  warm  controversy  in  which 
Hamack  and  other  writers  of  a  Kitschlian  tendency  have  taken  a  leading 
part.  The  controversy  has  gradually  widened  out  into  one  of  principle, 
involving  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  generally,  and 
specially  raising  the  question  of  how  far  belief  in  the  miraculous  conception 
is  of  the  essence  of  Christian  faith. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  important  to  guard  ourselves  against 
ambiguity.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  it  were  less  faith  in  Christ 
that  was  at  stake  than  faith  in  the  two  particular  narratives  of  the  (7oq)elB 
which  record  this  supernatural  occurrence.  These  narratives  might  c<m- 
ceivably  be  regarded  as  legendary  additions  to  the  original  Apostolic  tradition 
— attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  explain  the  wonderful  impression 
which  Christ's  Person  made  upon  it, — and  yet  faith  in  Christ  Himself,  as 
respects  the  main  features  of  His  character  and  claims,  might  be  thou^t 
not  to  be  affected.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  attitude  taken  up  towards  these 
narratives  by  many  critics  and  theologians  whose  Christianity  I  do  not 
dream  of  doubting.  The  immediate  object  of  faith,  they  contend,  is  Christ's 
Person — Christ  Himself ;  whether  He  came  into  the  world  in  a  supematoral 
manner  is  a  secondary  question  to  be  decided  on  historical  grounds,  and  on 
which  individuals  will  hold  different  opinions  according  to  their  views  of  the 
worth  of  the  tradition.  One  need  not,  however,  either  doubt  the  bondfidet 
of  the  theologians  who  take  up  this  attitude,  nor  dispute  the  soundness  of 
their  general  position,  that  the  immediate  object  of  faith  is  Christ  Himself, 
and  not  the  manner  of  His  origin,  in  order  to  remain  unconvinced  that  faith 
in  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  His  supernatural  birth  are  really  so  loosely 
related  as  they  suppose.  It  may  very  well  be  that  Christ's  Person  is  the 
direct  and  immediate  object  of  faith,  and  yet  that,  in  the  nature  and  reality 
of  things,  the  supernatural  birth  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  that 
Person,  and  therefore  a  fact  which  faith,  whether  at  first  it  realizes  all  that 
is  implied  in  it  or  not,  is  vitally  concerned  in  holding  fast. 

In  the  mind  of  the  early  Church  there  was  no  dubiety  on  the  question 
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here  raised.  An  instdnct  which  we  maj  pardonably  regard  as  a  sound  one 
led  it  to  place  the  supemataral  birth  among  the  few  fundamental  articles  of 
its  earliest  creed — the  much  contested  "  Apostolicum."  ''Bom  by  tbe 
Holy  Ohost  of  the  Virgin  Mary/'  reads  that  symbol  in  its  oldest  (Boman) 
form.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  article  was  introduced  simply  because 
of  the  two  narratives  of  the  supernatural  birth  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Its 
presence  there  is  due  much  more  to  the  sound  instinctive  perception  of  the 
collective  Church  that  this  article  was  vital  to  its  faith  in  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord,  and  in  this  light  the  testimony  of  the  Greed  is  still  of  value  to 
us.  'It  is  noteworthy  that  the  newly  discovered  Apology  of  Aristides  and 
tbe  Epistles  of  Ignatius  likewise  include  the  Virgin-birth  among  the  funda* 
mental  facts  of  Christianity.  This  faith  of  the  early  Church  remained 
practically  unchallenged  for  centuries.  Only  one  (Judaizing)  section  among 
the  Ebionites,  and  Cerinthus  and  the  Carpocratians  among  the  Gnostics, 
are  known  to  have  denied  it.  Now,  however,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  wide-spread  drift  in  the  opposite  direction.  That  it 
should  be  so  where  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  and  the  supernatural  aspects 
of  Bis  character  and  work,  are  rejected,  as,  e.^.,  by  Strauss  and  Benan,  is 
not  wonderful.  But  even  within  the  Church,  from  Schleiermacher  down- 
wards, the  tendency  has  been  strong  to  dispute  the  historical  character  of 
the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  conception,  and  to  treat  the  belief  in  the 
fact  as  at  least  unessential 

1.  Critically,  the  tendency  is  to  regard  the  narratives  as  legendary. 
Thus,  6.^.,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Beyschlag,  Keim,  &c. 

-2.  Dogmatically,  the  belief  is  treated  as  unessential.  Thus,  6.9.,  by 
Meyer  on  Matt  i,  and  now  very  emphatically  by  writers  of  the  Bitschlian 
school. 

3.  Scientifically,  it  is  held  to  be  inadmissible.  This,  however,  is 
dangerous  ground  to  take.  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce  well  points  out  the  issues 
in  hie  recent  work  on  Apologetics.  ''  A  sinless  man,"  he  says,  "  is  as  much 
a  miracle  in  the  moral  world  as  a  virgin-birth  is  a  miracle  in  the  physical 
world.  If  we  are  to  hold  a  speculative  view  of  the  universe  which  abso- 
lutely excludes  miracle,  then  we  must  be  content  with  a  Christianity  which 
consistB  in  duly  i4)preciatiQg  a  great  but  not  perfect  character,  or  cease  to 
profess  Christianity  at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
our  religious  nature  we  insist  on  retaining  the  moral  miracle,  then  we  must 
provide  ourselves  with  a  theory  of  the  universe  wide  enough  to  make  room 
for  as  much  of  the  miraculous  element  as  may  appear  to  the  wisdom  of 
God  necessary  for  realizing  His  great  end  in  creating  and  sustaining  the 
onivwae  "  (p.  410). 

The  case  of  Pastor  Schrempf  has  been  referred  to  above.  It  need  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  even  this  case  only  brings  to  a  sharper  and 
more  public  issue  a  difference  of  view  which  has  long  been  agitating  the 
Continental  Churches,  and  which  sooner  or  later  required  to  be  faced, 
together  with  tbe  estimate  of  Christianity  which  it  involves.    It  is  seven- 
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teen  years  since  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  wrote  in  his  Creeds  of  Christendom,  ^*  It 
is  characteristic  that,  while  the  Church  of  England  is  agitated  by  ihe 
question  of  continuing  simply  the  obligatory  use  of  the  Athanasian  Greed, 
the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Continent  are  disturbed  by  the  more  radical 
question  of  setting  aside  the  Apostles'  Creed  for  teaching  what  is  said  to  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Lisco  and  Sydow,  in  Berlin,  have  taken 
special  exception  to  the  clause  '  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,'  and  maintain,  in  the  face  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  that 
Jesus  was  '  the  legitimate  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary ' "  (i.,  p.  20). 

On  the  critical  aspect  of  the  question  I  have  at  {uresent  nothing  to  "say. 
For  what  may  be  urged  in  reply  to  the  critical  objections,  I  may  refer  to 
Weiss,  Lange,  Neander,  Sec  Only  it  is  important  to  recognize,  even  in  Uiis 
regard,  that  if  the  narratives  of  the  supernatural  birth  are  rejected,  the 
alternative  which  has  to  be  confronted  is  that  of  deliberate  fiction — fc^ 
unconscious  myth  and  legend  are  here  quite  out  of  place.  But  this  is  an 
alternative  from  which,  when  it  is  fairly  faced,  most  reverent  minds  will 
shrink.  My  immediate  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  critical  objec- 
tions, but  rather  to  consider  the  underl3ang  premiss  of  the  critical  objections 
— namely,  the  idea  that  the  supernatural  birth  is  a  thing  indifferent  to  tibe 
substance  of  the  Christian  faith.  I  propose  to  ask  whether  this  is  8o>  or 
whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  this  miraculous  fact  is  a  necessaix 
presupposition  of  the  faith  we  have  in  Christ  as  the  Holy  One  of  God  and 
the  Divine  Redeemer  of  the  race.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  dogmatic, 
rather  than  the  critical,  aspect  of  the  subject  I  propose  to  look  at. 

Here,  again,  there  are  certain  lines  of  argument  belonging  to  the  old 
dogmatic  modes  of  thought  which  I  would  at  once  set  aside.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  federal  theology,  e.g.,  the  miraculous  conception  was 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer  from  participation 
in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  transgression,  with  its  entail  of  original  sin  and 
other  penal  effects  on  all  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation.  In 
virtue  of  His  exceptional  origin,  Christ  is  regarded  as  outside  the  sphere  of 
this  damnosa  haereditas.  He  is  not  an  ordinary  member  of  the  race,  but  a 
supernatural  addition  to  it ;  an  incomer  into  it,  or  graft  upon  it  from  with- 
out, and  therefore  not  involved  in  its  Adamic  liabilities.  As  thus  free  from 
sin  and  hereditary  guilt.  He  is  able  to  undertake  man's  redemption.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  the  idea  at  the  bottom  of  these  r^resentations  is 
altogether  a  false  one,  but  I  do  not  undertake  the  discussion  of  them  here. 
The  line  I  mean  to  pursue  is  different,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
ruliDg  ideas  of  our  own  time.  I  wish  to  ask.  How  far  does  the  simple  fact  oi 
a  new  creative  origin  such  as  we  have  in  Christ — of  a  sinless  Personality — 
or  on  the  higher  level  of  faith,  of  the  union  of  the  Godhead  with  humanity 
in  the  Incarnation,  involve  a  supernatural  act  in  the  production  of  Chnsfs 
bodily  nature  ? 

Before  answering  this  question  in  respect  to  the  second  Adam  I  would 
go  back  (or  a  moment  or  two  on  certain  problems  suggested  by  modem 
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inquiry  respecting  the  first  Adam,  or  what  is  called  in  modern  parlance 
"  The  Evolution  of  Man."  The  whole  drift  of  modem  science,  as  every  one 
now  is  aware,  is  to  seek  rfh  explanation  of  the  production  of  living  organisms 
— and  as  the  highest  of  these,  of  man — ^in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
evolution.  But  in  the  process  of  this  inquiry  along  the  lines  of  science  itself 
certain  difficulties  emerge.  1.  First,  tit^ere  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
satisfactorily  the  mode  or  laws,  or  what  are  deemed  hy  Mr.  Spencer  the 
*'  factors  "  of  evolution.  2.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  conception 
of  evolution  to  the  world  without  being  compelled  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  new  beginnings,  e.g,^  the  origin  of  life,  of  consciousness,  &c.  3.  Above  all, 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  rational 
and  moral  life  in  man.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  point  at  which  Dr. 
A.  B.  Wallace  in  his  work  on  Darwimsm  specially  feels  the  need  of  a  super- 
natural cause  (pp.  473-76).  I  may  cite,  however,  a  more  recent  work 
bearing  on  this  particular  subject — I  refer  to  Professor  H.  Galderwood's 
volume  on  Evolution  and  Man*i  Place  in  Nature,  The  main,  and,  as  I  think, 
irrefrSkgable  thesis  throughout  this  volume  is,  that  while  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  may  be  admitted  (Dr.  Calderwood  thinks  must  be  admitted)  in  the 
organic  sphere,  it  fails  utterly  to  explain  the  origin  of  life  and  mind,  and, 
above  all,  the  rational  and  spiritual  life  of  man  as  the  highest  being  in  nature, 
and  the  connecting  link  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds.  His 
position  is  concisely  sunmied  up  in  the  following  sentences : — 

"  Research,  extended  over  the  wide  field  of  comparative  biology,  has  accumulated  a  large 
body  of  evidence  demonstratiug  the  impossibility  of  tracing  the  origin  of  roan's  rational  life 
to  evolntion  from  a  lower  life.  There  are  no  physical  forces  in  nature  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  this  life.  The  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  for  its  evolution  becomes 
increasingly  obvious  as  the  demands  are  more  exactly  ascertained.  Animal  intelligence  shows 
no  effective  preparation  for  rational  intelligence    ....     nor  can  the  characteristics  of 

rational  life  be  explained  by  any  possible  advance  in  the  structure  of  nerves  find  brain 

The  rational  life  of  man  stands  out  to  view  on  an  eminence  completely  severed  from  this 
scheme  of  organic  evolution.  As  animal  life — a  type  of  physical  existence — human  life  is 
fitted  into  the  system  of  organic  life  on  the  earth.  As  a  rational  life — a  type  of  spiritual 
existence— human  life  is  exalted  above  all  life  besides,  severed  from  the  companionship  of 
aidmab  "  (pp.  3S7-8). 

Now,  it  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  writers  who  take  this  view 
seem  willing  to  concede  that,  while  man's  mind  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  processes  of  Darwinian  evolution,  his  physical  nature  may  be 
accounted  for  by  these  processes.^  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  the 
position  of  Professor  Calderwood  in  the  work  above  cited,  but  there  are 
some  x^assages  which  would  suggest  that  it  is.  Dr.  Wallace,  at  one  time 
at  least,  held  that  exceptional  causes  are  implied  in  the  production  of 
man's  body,  as  well  as  of  his  mind.  (See  his  essay  on  "The  Limits  of 
Natural  Selection  as  applied  to  Man"  in  his  Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Natural  Selection.)  If  he  has  not  changed  these  views,  he  does  not,  at 
any  rate,  urge  them  in  his  recent  work.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  press 
here  is  that  the  view  which  postulates  a  s'"^matural  cause  for  the  mind 
of  man  and  hands  over  his  body  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  evolution  is 
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ODtenaUe.  For  see  the  difficulty  in  whieh  such  a  view  lands  itself.  It 
is  a  corollary  from  the  knoWn  laws  of  the  connection  of  mind  and  body 
that  every  mind  needs  an  organism  fitted  to  it/  If  the  mind  <^  msui  is 
the  product  of  a  new  cause,  the  brain,  which  is  the  instrument  of  that 
mind,  must  share  in  its  peculiar  origin.  The  higher  mind  cannot  be  pat 
into  the  simian  brain.  From  the  human  brain  to  the  ape  brain  there  is, 
^s  science  tells  us,  "  an  abrupt  fall,"  and  no  links  have  yet  been  disoov^ed 
to  fill  up  the  gap  between.  Evolution,  on  the  theory  in  question,  has 
brought  up  the  brain  of  man's  simian  ancestor  to  a  given  point ;  then  a 
higher  cause  comes  in  to  endow  the  creature  with  rational  powers  8^>arated 
by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  degree  of  intelligence  previously  possessed:  Bat 
of  what  use  would  these  powers  be  if  a  corresponding  rise  did  not  take 
place  on  the  organic  side?  And  on  the  terms  of  the  hypothesis,  natural 
evolution  has  no  means  within  itself  to  effect  that  rise.  The  conclusion 
we  are  driven  to  is  that  the  production  of  a  higher  type  of  organism— 
the  distinctively  human — is  the  correlative  of  the  creation  of  the  higher  type 
of  mind,  and  a  special  supernatural  act  is  needed  for  both. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  analogy  with  all  reverence  to  &e  greater 
mystery — the  production  of  the  bodily  nature  of  the  second  Adam.  Hare, 
again,  we  have  a  creative  beginning.  On  the  lowest  supposition  compatible 
with  Christian  faith  we  have  in  Christ  a  perfect  human  soul — flawless— one 
standing  in  such  unique  relation  to  God  that  a  perfect  sonship  is  the  resolt. 
On  the  higher  ground  of  faith  we  have  the  entrance  of  a  Divine  Being  into 
humanity — the  Incarnation  of  the  Son.  But  a  perfect  soul  such  as  we  have* 
in  Christ,  to  go  no  higher  for  the  present,  implies  a  perfect  organism.  More- 
over, in  its  place  in  history  such  a  soul  is  a  moral  miracle.  It  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  out  of  historical  evolution.  It  transcends  the  past ;  is  lifted 
clean  above  it ;  is  not  to  be  explained  by  factors  already  in  ezistenee. 
Whence,  then,  the  organism  that  clothes  it,  and  serves  as  its  perfect  medium 
of  expression  ?  Whence  this  sudden  rise  from  the  imperfect  to  the  absolute 
in  humanity,  from  the  impure  and  sin-tainted  to  the  absolutely  pure  ?  Hiis 
rise,  as  we  saw  before,  cannot  be  on  the  spiritual  side  alone ;  it  involves  the 
organic  as  well.  There  must  be  a  suitable  humanity  on  the  physical  side  to 
match  the  perfection  of  the  Spirit.  I  would  not  simply  say,  therefore,  with 
Profeissor  Bruce,  in  the  words  above  quoted,  that  *'  a  sinless  man  is  as  much 
a  miracle  in  the  moral  world  as  a  virgi|L-birth  is  a  miracle  in  the  physical 
world,"  but  I  would  say  that  the  moral  miracle,  from  its  very  nature,  implies 
the  concurrence  of  a  physical  one.  This  is  where  Meyer,  and  all  whowodd 
make  light  of  the  physical  miracle,  seem  to  me  to  err.  They  recognize  a 
Divine  act  in  the  Incarnation  on  its  spiritual  side,  but  do  not  seem  to 
perceive  that  this  ''mystery  of  godliness"  necessitates  a  special  cause 
operating  on  the  physical  side  as  well.  The  origin  of  one  like  Christ  is,  view 
it  as  we  will,  a  miracle.  A  new  power  comes  with  Him  into  hunumity. 
The  words  of  the  annunciation  to  Mary  are  to  this  hour  the  most  sdentifie 
expression  of  what  we  must  acknowledge  as  involved  in  the  birth  of  the 
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Redeemer — **^  The  Holy  Ohost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
M!ost  High  shall  oyershadow  thee ;  wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be  born 
sliaJl  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God  "  (Luke  i.  85,  E.V.). 

The  view  here  taken  is  strengthened  if  we  observe  how  commonly  in 
practice  belief  in  the  miraculous  conception  and  in  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
stAnd  or  &I1  together.  There  is  much  truth  in  what  Professor  Bruce  says, 
"It  has  to  be  remembered  that  faith  is  ever  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium 
ip^hile  the  supernatural  is  dealt  with  edectioally ;  admitted  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sphere,  denied  in  the  physical.  With  belief  in  the  virgin-birth  is 
apt  to  go  belief  in  the  virgin-life,  as  not  less  than  the  other  a  part  of  that 
veil  that  must  be  taken  away  that  the  true  Jesus  may  be  seen  as  He  was — 
a  morally  defective  mart,  better  than  most,  but  not  perfectly  good" 
(^Apologetic*^  p.  410).  I  have  sought  to  show  a  yet  deeper  ground  for  this^ 
viz.,  that  the  virgin-life  drives  us  back  upon  a  supernatural  origin  even  in  the 
sphere  of  the  organic.  Professor  Bruce,*  indeed,  says  on  a  previous  page, 
'*  Under  what  conditions  such  a  sinless  Christ  is  possible  is  a  very  important 
qaestion,  but  it  belongs  to  theology  rather  than  to  religion  "  (p.  409).  But 
it  only  does  not  belong-  to  teligious  faith  so  long  as  faith  does  not  clearly 
recognize  its  own  presuppositions. 

I  am  far,  therefore,  from  being  prepared  to  concede  that  this  article  of 
the  miraculous  conception. is  an  unessential  one,  or  one  which  can  be  dropped 
without  injury  out  of  the  Apostles'  Greed.  The  objection  naturally  which 
will  be  made  to  the  above  line  of  argument  is  that  at  most  it  proyes  the 
existence  of  a  supernatural  factor  in  Christ's  birth,  but  not  necessarily  the 
virgin-birth  of  the  Gospels.  This  is  the  position  taken  up  apparently  by  the 
writer  of  a  conciliatory  article  on  the '' Apostolicum ''  question  in  the  pages  of 
the  Ritschlian  journal.  Die  christliche  ff^elt^(Oct.  27th,  1892).  This  writer, 
Professor  D.  Fricke,  of  Leipzig,  cannot  understand  why  any  one  should  take 
o£fonce^t  the  article  of  the  Creed,  "  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  For  if 
there  is  agreement  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  incomparable  One,  who  has  the 
Spirit  **  without  measure,"  and  that  from  the  root  of  His  life  outwards,  how 
could  He  have  been  otherwise  conceived  and  bom  than  in  the  power  of  the 
Most  High,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Neither  would  he  stumble  at 
the  clause,  "  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  but  he  objects  to  any  one  dragging 
down  this,  which  he  grants  to  be  a  Scriptural  expression  and  thought,  into 
the  physiological.  This  would  be  to  overlook  the  fact  that  God  acts  only  on 
the  ground  of  His  own  natural  order,  never  without  it,  or  against  it.  He 
would  interpret  the  expression,  therefore,  as  simply  meaning  that  the 
humanity  which  was  to  be  redeemed  could  not  produce  the  Eedeemer  from 
its  own  power,  else  it  would  have  redeemed  itself,  and  not  have  needed  the 
Son  of  God.  Now,  it  may  be  impossible  to  show  d  priori  that  the  super* 
natural  bir^h  necessarily  implies  a  virgin-birth  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
fact  of  a  supernatural  factor  in  the  earthly  origin  of  Jesus  is  admitted — and, 
with  all  respect  to  Professor  Fricke,  this  amounts  to  a  physical  miracle— all 
d  priori  objection  to  the  virgin-birth  vanishes.    The  record  in  the  Gospels 
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simply  supplies,  in  the  form  of  hifttoryy.what  faith  on  its  own  groondf 
demands.  The  history  becomes,  therefore,  credible  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  For  that  at  which  naturalism  stumbles  in  the  Synoptie 
narratiye  undoubtedly  is  not  simply  the  parthenogenesis,  but  the  idea  of 
miraculous  conception  in  any  form.  If  once  it  is  granted  that  a  new  creati?e 
cause  enters  into  the  production  of  Christ's  humanity,  what  is  there  any 
longer  incredible  in  the  supposition  that  this  should  supersede  the  ordinary 
natural  cause  in  the  manner  which  the  Synoptics  represent  ?  I  condade 
that  the  narratives  of  the  nativity — which  in  their  ground-traits  could  only 
have  come  from  the  virgin-mother  herself — are  entirely  in  keef^g  with  that 
which  faith  demands  as  the  presupposition  of  its  own  assertions  cm  the 
Person  and  character  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  that  the  supernatural  concept 
tion  is  rightly  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  creed. 


Th«  Consebvatiok  of  the  Familt.  By  Pres.  J.  E.  Bakkik,  D.D.  {pknSm 
T^oti^AQ.— The  family  la  the  only  institution  which  came  directly  from  the  hand 
of  God.  It  is  the  institution  which  has  in  itself  the  begimiings  of  all  other 
institutions,  the  potentialities  of  the  human  race.  A  phenomenal  man  can  nsoally 
be  accounted  fw,  not  by  looking  at  his  period,  his  country,  his  political  enyiroomeni, 
however  much  these  may  have  to  do  with  him,  but  at  his  family,  and  especially  at 
his  maternal  origin.  The  method  of  Sparta,  taking  children  and  youth  and  training 
them  up  for  the  State,  was  conti^y  to  their  first  and  highest  interests.  It  was 
a  sure  way  for  the  State  to  destroy  itself  in  destroying  the  family.  The  State 
has  not  that  to  give  which  the  youth  of  humanity  requires.  And  the  same  is  tne 
of  the  Church.  Civilization  rises  or  falls  with  the  condition  of  the  feonily.  For 
the  citizen  is  made  in  the  ^uauly.  One  husband,  one  wife,  this  is  the  unit  of  the 
Creator.  **  In  getting  one*8  conception  of  the  nature  of  marriage  vows  from  Yku^ 
and  Bussian,  nay,  from  English  and  American  novels,  and  not  from  the  law  of 
God ;  in  selfish  and  luxurious  ideas  of  what  this  life  is ;  in  despising  the  sacred 
dignity  and  glory  of  motherhood ;  in  a  word,  in  departing  from  the  Bible  standards 
respecting  marriage,  are  the  beginnings  of  danger  to  the  family.** 

Another  danger  comes  from  the  modem  Church  and  its  methods,  from  Hs 
complicated  organizations  and  its  exhaustive  social  demands.  The  atferactions 
which  once  bound  the  son  to  his  home  now  draw  him  away  to  some  more  inviting 
centre.  He  leaves  the  atmosphere  of  home,  where  the  parental  eye  is  upon  him, 
where  the  maternal  wing  covers  him,  to  breathe  that  of  young  people  whose  moral 
standards  are  yet  hesitating  and  unconfirmed,  are  yet  in  flux.  He  does  not  take 
his  cue  in  life  from  those  who  love  him  best ;  to  whom  he  owes  his  birth,  and  who 
have  prayed  for  him  in  his  infancy ;  but  from  the  young  people,  who  are  let  loose 
as  he  is,  prematurely  to  influence  and  direct  each  other.  In  many  a  hooaehold 
the  children  are  merely  temporary  sojourners  in  their  own  home,  because  of  the 
demands  of  some  social,  humanitarian,  or  Christian  organization  connected  with 
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tiM  modem  Chnroh.  To  every  fomfly  the  home  life  is  first  in  value,  and  should 
be  the  first  cared  for.  To  oare  first  for  the  home  life  in  any  commimity  is  to  care 
first  for  the  Church  life  there ;  and  to  undermine  the  home  life  there  is  to  do  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  Church  Hfe.    **  Where  is  the  Church  if  the  family  is  gone  ?  ** 

Another  danger  to  the  family  comes  from  non-religious  social  organizations. 
The  great  stores  have  club-houses  for  their  patrons ;  the  great  industries  for  their 
repreeentatives ;  and  all  of  the  great  philanthropic  causes,  from  that  of  Temperance 
to  that  of  Women's  Bights.  Nearly  all  the  modem  organizations  are  along  social 
Hnes,  in  which  there  can  be  no  recognition  of  the  family. 

Another  danger,  and  perhaps  the  most  imminent  of  all,  is  the  great  ease  with 
ivfaioh  a  divorce  may  now  be  secured,  which  is  always  the  breaking  up  of  a  family* 
It  may  be  asked  whether  God*s  law  **  let  not  man  put  asunder  '*  can  be  applied 
to  Tinequal  and  infelicitous  marriages  ?  But  it  must  be  answered,  that  the  inhibition 
relates  not  to  any  particular  marriage,  but  to  all  marriages ;  and  that  ail  burdens 
shoald  be  borne  rather  than  the  bond  be  severed.  Ease  of  divorce  is  the  result 
of  certain  imperfect  views  of  marriage.  If  men  and  women  enter  the  marriage 
relation  with  the  conception  that  it  is  an  institution  of  God,  that  it  was  intended 
by  Him  to  be  as  sacred  as  life  itself,  and  to  be  guarded  in  purity  and  duration,  as 
life  is  guarded,  the  thought  of  divorce  will  awaken  only  abhorrence.  It  is  the 
desecration  of  two  lives.  And  who  will  venture  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
Creator's  idea  ?  the  Saviour's  idea  ?  and  ought  not  to  be  the  Christian  idea  ? 

Something  needs  to  be  said  of  the  necessities  of  those  families  which  require 
the  premature  services  of  children  as  wage-earners.  Children  are  taken  from  school, 
if  not  from  the  nursery,  and  put  into  the  factories,  to  help  support  the  household. 
Where  there  is  solid  character,  a  heritage  of  moral  worth  and  integrity,  this 
Bometinies  makes  the  better  manhood.  But  often  it  is  not  so.  The  boy  thus 
prematurely  exposed  has  matured  only  in  vices;  has  learned  the  ways  of  a  man 
in  eviL  And  it  may  be  added,  as  another  aspect  of  the  sociological  question,  that 
the  modem  club-house,  where  bachelors  try  to  find  a  substitute  for  home  life,  is 
a  confession  of  selfishness  and  meanness,  and  an  undervaluation  of  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  in  woman. 

We  must  recognize  the  peril  in  which  the  family,  as  an  institution,  now  lies. 
There  is  not  a  good  institution,  nor  a  good  movement,  which  does  not  directly  or 
indirectly  depend  upon  the  family,  and  make  drafts  upon  it.  These  may  be  necessary, 
but  they  are  too  often,  in  our  time,  emphasized  beyond  their  deserts.  Let  things 
return  to  their  proper  proportions.  It  belongs  to  the  Christian  Church  first  of  all  to 
protect  the  family.  It  must  guard  it  as  a  man  guards  the  apple  of  his  eye.  **  The 
pulpit  must  utter  the  voice  of  God  on  the  sanctity  of  the  family ;  on  the  duties  which 
belong  to  married  life ;  on  the  blessings  which  spring  from  the  parenthood ;  on  the 
formative  power  of  the  home  life  upon  children ;  6n  the  promises  of  (}od  to  a  well- 
ordered  family ;  on  the  importance  of  the  feunily  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State, 
to  Society  itself.  In  a  word,  the  pulpit  must  begin  to  make  family  life  the  central 
tiling ;  put  it  where  God  has  put  it.  And  Christian  ministers  need  to  make  their 
{practice,  as  to  re-marrying  persons  who  have  been  divorced,  square  with  the  strictest 
Christian  standards.  If  they  become  careless  about  whom  they  marry,  they  will 
soon  not  dare  to  preach  the  trath  ;  and  the  Churches  will  soon  be  filled  with  divorced 
men  and  women,  who  will  not  listen  to  the  truth.  Ministers,  and  all  Christians  too, 
should  dissuade  those  unequally  yoked  together  from  regarding  divorce  as  the  only 
remedy  for  their  burdens.  The  law  of  Christ  is  very  often  fulfilled  by  bearing  the 
burdens  of  an  unequal  marriage.  Ease  and  comforts  in  life  are  not  the  only  ends  to 
besought. 
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Thb  Wkaknkss  of  Aqkobtioism.  By  Bev.  L.  Thkodosb  Consad,  B.D.  (C^MrttM 
TTumghf). — Perhaps  no  anti-ChriBtian  belief  is  working  mor^  shipwreek  of  faith,  and 
reckless  indifference  to  saored  obligations,  than  the  system  known  as  Agnostieitm ; 
and  specially  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  But  if  ^e  laUaoies 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Agnosticism  could  be  dearly  shown  as  they  really  are, 
that  belief  would  soon  become  a  curious  relic  of  the  pcwt,  and  be  of  no  further  interest  in 
the  future  than  to  represent  one  of  the  necessary  stages  through  which  mind  had  to 
pass,  in  its  evolution,  in  the  progress  and  civilizatton  of  the  race.  The  theory  of 
this  belief  has  one  great  central  pillar  upon  which  the  whole  system  rests,  if  rest  it 
does ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  not  to  rest  on  this  support,  then  truly  it  does  not  rest  at 
all.  Theism  and  Agnosticism  need  not  disagree  until  they  come  to  a  final  and 
efficient  cause,  the  force  that  produces  all  manifestations  called  phenomena.  Here 
the  two  philosophies  take  issue.  Theism  calls  it  the  All-pervading  Spirit,  tbd 
Infinite  and  Absolute  God.  Agnosticism  admits  a  force  behind  all  pfaenometta,  hot 
declares  that  we  cannot  know  a  single  attribute  it  possesses.  It  is  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable. 

It  is  argued  that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  relative,  and  that  things  in  themselves 
we  can  never  know.  Spencer  says,  **  It  is  thus  manifest,  even  if  we  could  be  con- 
scious of  the  Absolute,  we  could  not  possibly  know  that  it  is  the  Absolute ;  and  as  we 
can  be  conscious  of  an  object,  as  such,  only  by  knowing  it  to  be  what  it  is,  this  h 
equivalent  to  an  admission  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  Absolute  at  alL  Al 
an  object  of  consciousness,  everything  must  necessarily  be  relative ;  ^d  what  a  tiuD^ 
may  be  out  of  consciousness,  no  mode  of  consciousness  can  tell  us."  But  Spencer 
finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  that  Absolute,  which  he  maintains  can  never  be 
known,  in  order  to  support  his  theory.  He  sees  that  a  thing  cannot  well  be  related 
without  being  related  to  something,  and  that  there  cannot  be  any  relative  knowledge 
without  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  Absolute,  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  positive 
without  a  negative,  a  long  without  a  short,  a  north  without  a  south,  or  a  finite  witih 
out  an  Infinite.  He  therefore  conjures  up  a  very  peculiar  theory,  by  which  he  wouli 
convince  of  the  possibility  of  at  once  being  witinrnt  any  knowledge  of  the  Absdnte, 
and  at  the  same  time  having  a  certain  positive  "  undefined  oonseiousness  of  ils 
existence.'*    But  such  a  theory  is  manifestly  self -destructive. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  know  the  Absolute  is  by  implication  to  affirm  that  there 
is  an  Absolute.  In  the  very  denial  of  our  power  to  learn  what  that  Absolute  is,  there 
lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is,  and  this  proves  that  the  Absolute  has  been 
present  to  the  mind,  not  as  a  nothing,  but  as  a  something.  Any  conception  of  the 
finite  and  relative  implies  a  conception  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  must  of  necessity  be  equally  clear  and  positive  with  the  other.  Of 
two  correlatives,  you  cannot  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  one  and  an  imper-  . 
feet  knowledge  of  the  other.  But  to  hold  to  the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  tiie  on- 
knowable  on  the  one  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  that  we  have  any  can- 
sciousncHS  of  the  Absdute  whatever,  is  not  only  utterly  irreconcilable,  but  eve^ 
absurd.  Either  all  knowledge  is  relative,  or  it  is  not  relative,  and  the  Absohite  & 
either  known  and  knowable,  or  unknown  and  unknowable.  Ko  half-way  posHioH 
C8U1  here  be  maintained,  but  if  it  were  **  unknown  and  unknowable,*'  then  we  could 
have  no  consciousness  of  it  whatever,  either  definite  or  indefinite,  for  so  soon  as  it  ii 
consciousness  in  the  true  sense,  it  is  also  knowledge,  and  nothing  less  than  posflhre 
knowledge. 

Entire  relativity  of  knowledge  can  never  be  maintained.  If  you  claim  it  wA 
a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  here  is  a  contradiction  already.    For  you  nrast  ooncetre 
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of  the  Absolute  under  oondiiions,  yon  know  it  only  in'  part,  and  hence  yon  do  not 
know  it  as  an  Absolute  at  all.  If  you  claim  the  relativity  of  knowledge  with  the  view 
of  the  Absolute  as  "  unknown  and  unknowable,*'  then,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  Absolute,  and  as  a  consequence  again,  no  relativity.  If  our  minds  8ire 
for  ever  confined  within  the  limited  sphere  of  the  relative,  we  could  not  only  never  have 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  Absolute,  but  we  could  never  even  know  that  we  are  thus 
coufined  within  the  relative.  No  more  could  we  know  this  than  a  man  confined  to 
total  darkness  from  his  birth  could  of  himself  know  that  he  was  in  the  dark.  In  like 
manner,  some  beings  having  mpre  senses  than  we,  or  of  superior  intelligence,  might 
look  down  upon  us  from  superhuman  heights,  and  see  clearly  and  inform  us,  that  our 
minds  are  for  ever  circumseribed  by  the  limits  of  the  relative,  and  that  far  beyond  is 
a  Great  First  Cause,  which  we  can  never  know  ;  but  without  such  a  revelation  from 
a  higher  source,  we  would  not  only  ever  be  ignorant  of  such  a  First  Cause^  but  must 
also  for  ever  remain  absolutely  unconscious  of  our  own  ignorance. 

Thb  Triple  Standard  in  Ethics.  By  Gboboe  Batchelob,  Lowell,  Mass. 
{The  New  World). — Progress  is  the  best  test  or  standard  of  conduct.  "  Happiness," 
**  utility,**  "  well-being,**  "  the  general  welfare,*'  and  all  similar  words  or  phrases  fail 
somewhere  in  an  all-round  application.  By  the  use  of  the  word  '*  progress,**  we  are 
relieved  once  for  all  from  the  equivocal  and  confusing  suggestions  and  half-truths 
which  attend  the  direct  pursuit  of  happiness  for  ourselves,  and  the  direct  attempt  to 
procure  happiness  for  otliers.  We  also  have  a  test  for  "  utility  **  itself.  What  is 
useful  ?  Clearly  that  which  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality 
of  sentient  being  in  myself  or  in  others.  In  all  ages  there  has  been  practical  agree- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  moral  progress.  That  evolution  of  the  race  which  we 
now  recognize  and  describe  has  always  been  a  fact  of  experience,  and  has  always 
been  made  a  test  of  conduct.  From  brute  to  man  the  passage  is  direct  and  every 
step  is  known. 

What  are  the  moral  standards  which  are  actually  present  to  the  minds  of  men, 
said  how  is  moral  force  generated  ?  Much  of  the  confusion  which  marks  all  ethical 
speculation  is  the  result  of  mistaking  standards  and  tests  for  sources  and  causes. 
Weights,  measures,  gauges,  metres,  are  all  useful  as  tests  of  quality  and  quantity, 
but  they  produce  nothing.  They  are  useful  for  classification,  for  moral  science,  but 
they  add  nothing  to  the  moral  force  of  society,  and  do  not  show  how  such  force  may 
be  generated.  There  are  three  moral  standards  which  are  in  universal  use.  (1) 
External  Authority,  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  nearly  all  men  do  actually  acknow- 
ledge some  authority  external  to  themselves ;  some  rule  of  conduct  which  is  imposed 
on  them  from  without.  This  external  authority  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  source 
and  standard  of  right  conduct.  But  with  the  advance  of  thought  it  becomes  less  and 
less  imperative,  because  the  reason  of  mankind  seeks  for  a  rational  explanation  of  all 
law,  even  the  Divine  law.  Hence  there  comes  into  view  a  second  standard  by  which 
the  first  is  tested.  By  a  natural  instinct  of  optimism,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
whatever  is  enjoined  by  external  authority  is,  or  ought  to  be,  for  the  general  good. 
(3)  Social  Utility,  This  becomes  a  test  of  action  in  all  the  relations  between  the  one 
and  the  many.  He  who  does  that  which  is  useful  to  society  is  approved  by  others, 
and  is  not  condemned  by  himself.  So  long  as  he  works  for  social  utility  there  can  be 
no  taint  of  selfishness  in  motive  or  conduct.  Buts  like  the  first  standard,  this  is 
external  to  the  individual.  In  the  one  case,  he  refers  to  a  law  behind  and  above  his 
own  personaUty.  In  the  other,  he  takes  account  of  an  object  outside  of  and  beyond  his 
own  being  and  welfare.  But  in  every  moral  judgment,  motive,  and  action  there  is 
invc^ved  another  element.  (8)  The  PertoTMl  Ideal,  This  is  complex,  as  complex  as  the 
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human  personality  which  it  represents.  But  it  enters  as  a  unit  into  every  moral  affirma- 
tion. It  is  denoted  by  the  personal  pronoun.  When  a  man  says  **  I  ought,*'  the  meaning 
depends  on  the  value  he  assigns  to  the  *'  I.***  **  The  Personal  Ideal  is  the  product  of 
innate  qualities,  of  personal  experience,  of  training  and  discipline  received  from 
others,  of  the  inherited  traditions  of  society,  of  all  the  sentiment,  passion,  poetiy, 
and  emotional  power  which  enter  into  one*s  personality,  and  affect  one's  estimate  of 
himself.  Whatever  moral  energy  any  one  may  generate  will  shape  itself  into  oon- 
science,  motive,  sentiment,  means,  and  consequence,  with  a  different  pattern  for  each 
individual."  Any  man  wishing  to  take  a  right  course  will  make  a  threefold  cidculaticm 
as  to  the  general  obligation,  the  special  emergency,  and  his  own  private  relation  to 
them.  Of  this  threefold  standard  the  Personal  Ideal  ia  one  of  the  most  imp(»iant 
paits. 

How  does  this  Ideal  originate?  What  is  the  part  it  plays  in  the  conduct  of  life? 
And  what  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  moral  education  ?  Two  mistakes  *are  con- 
stantly made  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  ethics  to  practice.  The  first  is  to  suppose 
that  words  and  ideas  are  the  most  effective  means  of  shaping  the  moral  life  of 
Society.  The  second  is  to  suppose  that  a  metre  has  any  especial  value  except  in 
minor  matters  of  discipline  and  regulation.  Ideas  govern  the  world  in  time.  Not, 
however,  because  they  are  received  and  acted  upon  as  ideas,  but  because,  by  their 
aid,  better  conditionsture  provided  for  the  development  of  moral  power.  Metres  also 
have  value,  but  they  only  show  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  given  force.  They  do 
not  generate  it. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a  system  ihat  which 
is  natural,  fitting,  becoming,  and  in  accordance  with  human  nature.  But  it  has 
always  been  difficult  to  discover  what  is  natural,  fitting,  and  becoming  to  a  human 
being.  The  Precepts  of  Ptah-Hotep  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  world.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  some  four  thousand  years  before  Christ.  In  it,  as  now,  the 
will  of  the  gods,  and  the  needs  of  men,  were  constantly  recognized  as  guides  to 
conduct;  but  the  standard  of  personal  righteousness  is  also  set  up,  and  in  no 
doubtful  way.  From  the  time  of  Ptah-Hotep  on  through  the  literature  of  tbe 
ancient  world,  one  who  looks  for  it  may  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  recognition 
of  a  personal  standard  of  righteousness.  '*  Strong  men  out  of  ample  experience 
learned  to  recognize  themselves  as  sources  of  moral  power,  and  to  set  up  for  . 
themselves  standards  of  conduct  by  which  they  estimated,  not  only  their  obligations 
and  the  needs  of  society,  but  also  what  was  fitting,  honourable,  and  right  for 
themselves  to  do.'*  When  once  the  personal  standard  of  righteousness  is  accepted, 
it  will  seem  to  be  most  important.  When  the  sense  of  personal  honour  is  weU 
developed,  one  (a*u8ts  it  instinctively.  If  what  purports  to  be  a  Divine  law  seems 
to  a  man  to  involve  for  himself  degradation  and  dishonour,  he  rejects  the  law, 
or  he  studies  it  anew,  to  see  if  it  be  rightly  delivered,  or  be  of  Divine  origin.  If 
social  demands  are  made  upon  him  which  involve  the  loss  of  his  self-respect,  be 
will  refuse  to  accede  to  the  demand,  or  seek  to  modify  it.  '*  In  our  time,  the 
extraordinary  usefulness  of  right  conduct  has  drawn  attention  away  from  its  moral 
beauty."  The  aesthetics  of  moral  conduct  have  always  attracted  attention.  ''Virtue 
is  its  own  reward  "  is  a  true  saying  when  understood  in  its  original  sense.  In  all 
works  of  art,  moral  perfection  enters  as  an  element  of  beauty,  loved  for  its  own 
sake.  So  in  all  human  life,  moral  perfection  is  recognized  as  the  subtle  grace  of 
harmony,  the  equal  poise  of  well-used  faculties  working  together.  Moral  health,  tbe 
glow  of  joyous  exercise,  the  satisfactions  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence  and  quick 
with  active  enterprise,  are  enjoyed  for  their  own  sake,  and  may  be  quite  apart  from 
and  unlike  peace  with  God  and  one's  fellow-men. 
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"While  this  ideal  is  properly  described  as  personal  to  each  human  being,  yet 
all  individuals  fall  into  classes,  and  may  be  considered  in  groups.  The  hereditary, 
taraditional,  and  other  social  afiEiedrs  and  events  out  of  which  any  personal  ideal  may 
come,  are  for  each  individual  well-nigh  infinite.  1.  There  is  the  Ideal  of  the  Race. 
White  or  black,  Aryan  or  Semitic,  European  or  African,  are  words  which  indicate 
for  all  the  individuals  denoted  by  them  mighty  streams  of  hereditary  tendency  and 
traditional  influence.  2.  The  Ideal  of  the  Nation.  Whether  one  be  Assyrian, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Boman,  German,  Frenchman,  or  American,  he  will  act  according  to 
his  reason  indeed,  but  under  guidance  of  a  conscience  modified  by  the  national  type 
of  character.  8.  The  Ideal  of  the  Religion.  Buddhist,  Jew,  Christian,  Mohanunedan, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  represent  forms  of  character  and  standards  of  living  which 
nuMAj  go  along  the  lines  of  the  race  or  nation,  but  which  often  have  power  to  cross 
them.  4.  The  Ideal  of  the  Guild.  This  word  is  used  to  indicate  a  force  which  is 
just  now  manufacturing  morals  for  social  use  at  a  lively  rate.  **  Every  profession, 
trade,  calling,  occupation,  of  whatever  kind,  carries  with  it  of  necessity  a  bundle 
of  traditions,  neoessaiy  habits,  forms  of  thought,  modes  of  feeling,  codes  of  conduct, 
types  of  character,  by  which  individual  members  of  the  guild  judge  themselves 
and  one  another."  5.  The  Ideal  of  the  Family.  The  most  powerful  of  all  special 
influences  is  that  of  the  family  life  and  tradition.  The  name  one  bears,  with  the 
traditions  connected  with  it,  will  often  determine  the  quality  of  one's  ethical 
conduct. 

The  personal  ideal,  however  refined  by  culture  and  differentiated  and  specialized 
by  civilization,  must  always,  for  the  intelligent,  be  accepted  as  the  personal  expression 
of  the  universal  type.  What  one  thinks  of  human  nature,  its  origin,  its  kinships, 
its  destiny,  will  powerfully  affect  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  and  his  calculation  of 
that  which  is  due  to  other  beings.  Whatever  system  of  philosophy  one  may  adopt, 
the  simple  task  of  the  ethical  philosopher  is  to  discover  how  to  arrange  the  conditions 
which  are  favourable  to  high  ideab.  The  ethical  task  of  civilization  is  clearly  to  present 
the  objects  of  conduct,  and  to  state  the  principles  which  should  be  the  guides  of  action ; 
but,  above  all,  to  show  what  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  healthy, 
happy,  sound  moral  natures  in  men  and  women  taken  as  they  are.  The  standard 
to  which  in  every  case  final  appeal  is  made  is  that  which  one  thinks  to  be  right, 
proper,  becoming,  and  of  obligation  for  himself. 

Moral  education  consists  in  the  use  of  means  fitted  to  produce  in  an  individual 
a  right  personal  ideal  to  be  the  standard  of  his  conduct.  Society  unconsciously 
makes  use  of  such  means.  When  society  comes  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  these  means,  and  the  best  methods  of  applying  them,  moral  education  will 
proceed  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  nieans  at  the  disposal  of  society  are  chiefly  three.  1. 
Natural  and  rational  selection  applied  before  the  birth  of  the  individual  in  the  choice 
of  parents.  2.  Natural  and  rational  selection  applied  aftw  the  birth  of  the  individual, 
in  the  arrangement  of  external  conditions  which  call  out  and  exercise  desirable 
qualities,  repressing  and  discouraging  those  which  are  not  wanted.  8.  Direct 
training  applied  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  individual. 

Thb  Restoration  of  Primitive  Christianity.  By  B.  B.  Tyler  (The  New 
Christian  Quarterly). — By  "Primitive  Christianity  "  is  meant  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  and  His  elect  ambassadors — the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament — not  that 
of  the  first  three  centuries:  and  the  question  is.  How  far  is  the  restoration  of  Primitive 
Christianity  desirable  and  practicable  ?  All  Protestants  appeal  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment teaching  concerning  what  men  ought  to  believe ;  and  in  support  of  their  creeds 
and  confessions  of  faith.    And  all  Protestants  seem  to  be  trying  to  get  back  to  Primitive 
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Christianity.  The  appeal  in  the  search  after  troth  and  right  is  with  one  Tolce  to 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles. 

But  how  far  is  a  restoration  of  Christianity  according  to  the  Christ  practicable? 
Take  the  case  of  Uie  kiss  of  charity.  Five  times  it  is  enjoined  as  a  mode  of  saluta- 
tion. It  is  urged  by  some  that  this  frequent  repetition  of  a  conmiand  or  ezhortatioQ, 
to  greet  one  anoth^'  with  a  kiss  of  charity,  compels  the  belief  that  this  manner  of 
salutation  was  to  continue  among  the  saints  in  all  places  and  through  all  time. 
There  is  to-day  at  least  one  religious  denomination  in  which  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
greet  each  other  with  a  kiss  of  charity.  Why  do  not  we,  who  appeal  to  the  New 
Testament  to  find  authority  for  our  religious  faith  and  life  ?  Is  the  observanoe  of  the 
conununion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  five  times  enjoined  in  Epistles  addressed 
by  inspired  Apostles  to  Churches  of  Christ? 

Some,  also,  who  desire  in  all  things  to  conform  to  the  teaching  and  command* 
ments  of  our  Lord,  practise  the  washing  of  feet  as  a  religious  ceremony.  Jesus  said, 
'*  Ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.*'  What  right,  it  is  asked,  has  any  man,  or 
any  nimiber  of  men,  however  learned  or  consecrated,  to  directly  <Hr  indirectly 
nullify  this  injunction,  this  explicit  and  positive  injunction  of  the  Christ?  Moreover, 
the  Son  of  Man  seemed  to  make  the  washing  of  feet  a  saving  ordinance,  lor  He  says, 
'*  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  Me."  No  such  emphasis  is  placed  on 
baptism,  in  any  word  spoken  by  our  Lord,  as  is  placed  on  the  washing  of  one  another*! 
feet ;  and  yet  all  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  hold  sod 
teach  that  baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  observed  by  His  disciples  to 
the  end  of  time.  Our  fathers  reasoned  out  this  subject,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that 
neither  the  kiss  of  charity  nor  the  washing  of  the  saints'  feet  really  belonged  to 
ancient  Christianity,  the  Christianity  to  'vdiich  they  desired  to  return ;  they  were 
social  customs  and  observances  of  the  age,  and  not  religious  ceremonies. 

Still,  there  is  among  us  the  conception  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  statute  book, 
filled  with  specific  rules  and  regulations  intended  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  disdplefl 
of  Jesus,  even  as  the  Pentateuch  is  full  of  specific  laws  for  the  government  ol  the 
disciples  of  Moses.  "When  our  fathers  started  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
religious  and  theological  mists  and  clouds  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  some  oC 
them  sought,  as  do  their  children  to-day,  to  find  in  the  teaching  of  the  Masto* 
the  specific  details  of  worship  and  of  work ;  and  this  embodies  their  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  restoration  of  Primitive  Christianity."  But  this  rests  upon  a 
fallacy:  "The  New  Testament  contains  no  liturgy,  no  congregational  serrioe. 
None  of  the  circumstantials  pf  the  Christian  worship  are  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament." 

The  religion  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  supernatural  in  origin,  and  because  of  the 
supernatural  elements  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  some  tiiink  tiiat 
a  restoration  of  Primitive  Christianity  means  a  return  of  such  exhibitions  of 
Divine  power  as  is  properly  named  miraculous.  But  is  this  correct  ?  GK)d  at  the 
first  set  in  the  Church  "  aposties,"  "  prophets,"  **  teachers,"  "  miracles,"  "  gifts 
of  healing,"  "  helps,"  "  governments,"  "  diversities  of  tongues."  By  what  authority, 
then,  are  the  "gifts"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  eliminated,  these  offices  abolished, 
and  these  officers  turned  out  ?  It  is  asked,  Will  not  this  power,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning,  when  the  Lord's  people  shall  hare 
returned  in  all  things  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  be  again  a 
feature  of  Church  life?  The  "Catholic  Apostolic  Chpurch"  contends  that  all  tiie 
officers  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament  Church  ought  to  be 
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found  in  {he  modem  Church ;  and  that  with  this  restoration  of  Christianity  accord- 
ing to  Christ  will  come  a  renewal  of  the  mighty  powers  with  which,  at  least, 
some  of  the  ecurly  disciples  were  endowed.  Is  tiiis  contention  well  founded  ?  Is 
it  warranted  by  New  Testament  teaching  ?  According  to  St.  Paul,  there  is  something 
better  than  the  possession  and  exercise  of  even  the  best  of  such  spiritual  gifts 
as  are  by  him  enumerated  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians.  He  affirms  the  failure, 
or  passing  away,  of  prophecies,  miraculous  tongues,  and  supematurally-communi- 
cated  knowledge.  These  strange  gifts  belong  to  the  childhood  estate  of  Chris- 
ilanity.  From  the  pastoral  epistles  it  is  evident  that  the  promisiB  of  miraculous 
aid  in  thinkmg,  speaking,  and  acting  was  not  expected  to  pass  over  to  those  who, 
in  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry,  ^jrould  come  after  the  Apostles.  So  far  from 
being  powers  which  were  lodged  in  the  Church  because  of  the  perfection  of  faith, 
of  character,  and  of  organization,  they  were  given  in  accommodation  to  the  spiritual 
weaLnessea  and  imperfections  of  the  early  disciples  of  Christ.  Crutches  are  for  the 
lame. 

But  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  original  organization  of  the  Church  should  be  re- 
established? We  reply,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  about  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  using  the  word  **  Church  *'  in  its  largest  significance.  We 
read  of  the  *'  Churches  of  Galatia,'*  but  not  of  **  the  Church  of  Galatia.*'  These  con- 
gregations were  one  in  faith,  one  in  hope,  and  one  in  love;  but  if  they  were  one  in 
organization,  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  essential  feature,  that  which  is  at  once  and  equally  desirable  and  practicable 
in  the  restoration  of  Primitive  Christianity,  is  that  men  shall  be  brought,  in  their  daily 
lives,  to  the  experience  of  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  generated  by  and  enjoined 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  These  constitute  essential  Christianity.  1Mb  faith 
is  faith  in  Christ,  and  nothing  more.  This  hope  is  the  good  hope  of  eternal  life 
through  Christ.  This  love  is  a  divinely-generated  love  toward  God  as  He  manifests 
Himself  in  Christ,  and  toward  all  men  as  bearing  the  image  of  God. 

•  It  is  desirable  and  practicable  to  restore  the  whole  of  ChrUtianity  accwdmg  io 
ChrUU  But  that  which  is  essential,  and  therefore  permanent,  in  the  religion  of  the 
Son  of  Man  is  summed  up  in  these  pregnant  words — Faith,  Hope,  Love.  The 
Founder  of  the  Christian  Church  taught  also  appropriate  expressions  of  these  sacred 
experiences,  and  in  the  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  a  regard  must  be 
manifested  toward  the  Msister  in  what  He  taught  on  this  subject.  Baptism,  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  prayer  and  praise,  are  specifically  named  by  Jesus  and  His  Apostles, 
not  only  as  ways  of  embodying  and  setting  forth  before  men  the  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love  experienced,  but  as  means  by  which  this  essential  Christianity  may  be,  in  life, 
intensified.  These  expressions,  however,  are  but  elementary.  The  entire  life  ought, 
in  countless  ways,  to  speak  for  the  facts  of  our  spiritual  experience :  I  believe  ;  I  hope; 
I  love.  To  live  such  lives  will  be  to  reproduce  in  our  places  and  to  the  extent  of  our 
abUity  the  matchless  life  of  the  perfect  man — Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Son  of 
God. 

Thb  Human  Soul  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Very  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewitt  {The 
Catholic  World), — ^The  Catholic  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  is  briefly  summed  up  in  this 
formula :  Jesus  Christ  is  One  Person,  subsisting  in  two  distinct  natures,  the  Divine  and 
the  human.  He,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Only  begotten  Son  of 
the  Father,  one  with  the  Father  in  essence,  and  equal  to  Him  in  all  eternal,  infinite 
perfections,  assumed  a  distinct,  perfect  human  nature,  into  a  personal  imion  with  His 
Divinity,  and  thus  became  man.  It  is  one  and  the  same  Person,  who  is  both  God  and 
Man ;  who  created  the  world,  and  who  died  on  the  cross.    By  Divine  w^dom  and  power, 
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attributes  of  His  Divine  nature,  He  created  the  world.  "By  human  faculties,  attributes 
of  His  human  nature,  He  exercised  thought  and  Tolition  in  a  human  mode ;  He 
rejoiced  and  grieved,  loved  His  own  kind  with  natural  aflection,  lived  a  sensitive  life, 
obeyed  and  merited,  gave  Himself  up  to  suffering  and  the  death  of  the  cross.  The 
heresies  that  have  arisen  have  attacked  the  Divinity,  or  the  humanity,  or  the  union 
between  the  two.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  readers  of  the  Arian,  Kestorian, 
Monophysite,  Apollinarian,  and  Monothelite  heresies,  all  of  which  were  condemned 
by  the  definitions  of  the  first  six  councils. 

The  Divine  Person  assumed  a  perfect  and  individual  human  nature,  excluding 
all  separate  human  personality.  The  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  Christ  is 
called  Hypostatic,  from  the  Greek  term  hyjpostana,  of  which  the  Latin  term  pertona, 
with  its  derivatives,  is  the  equivalent.  In  this  hypostatic  union,  each  remains  what 
it  is  in  itself,  the  Divine  purely  Divine,  the  hiuneui  purely  human.  The  hxmiaa 
nature  is  essentially  and  principally  rational.  Human  nature  is  composed  of  a 
rational  soul  and  an  organized  body.  The  logical  definition  of  man  is  raHonal 
animal.  Animal  gives  his  genus,  rational  his  specific  difference.  In  the  hypostatic 
union  there  are  two  spiritual  intellectual  substances,  co-existing  but  distinct,  both 
terminating  in  one  personal  subsistence.  But  this  is  the  great  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation.  We  cannot  conceive  how  two  intellectual  natures  can  co-exist,  distinct 
and  yet  united  in  one  personaUty.  What  help  toward  the  apprehension  is  at 
command  ? 

There  is  nothing  like  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  in  all  the  range  of 
spiritual  being.  In  the  individual  man,  **  nature  '*  and  **  person  **  may  be  distinguish- 
able in  the  mind,  but  they  are  not  two  distinct  entities.  But  the  concept  <A 
**  person  **  adds  something  to  the  concept  of  *'  rational  nature.*'  *'  It  expresses  s 
mode  of  being,  in  which  the  human  substance,  existing  in  itself,  as  the  undermost 
subject  of  all  its  attributions,  subsists  by  itself  ,  as  its  own  final  and  complete  tenn. 
By  virtue  of  this  mode  of  personal  existence,  it  belongs  to  itself,  has  dominion  over 
its  free  acts,  and  is  the  ultimate  term  to  which  are  referred  all  its  phenomena." 
**  This  ultimate  principle  and  term  of  rational  existence  is  the  unchangeable, 
incommunicable  Ego,  which  has  nothing  back  of  it,  or  on  a  level  with  it.  This  is 
the  *  Self,*  always  fixed  in  its  own  identity,  the  focus  of  self-consciousness,  the  actor 
and  the  sufferer,  in  all  operations  and  affections  of  every  part  of  the  nature,  mental 
or  bodily."  And  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  had  in  it  all  the  requisites  for 
a  separate  personality.  If  this  perfect  human  nature  had  been  left  by  itself,  then 
a  mere  man,  however  miraculously  formed,  would  have  been  bom  of  Mary.  Bat 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  was  never  for  a  single  instant  left  by  itself,  and  the  mode  of 
personality  was  not  permitted  to  give  it  a  separate  subsistence.  **  In  the  act  of 
creation  and  formation,  the  Son  of  God  assumed  this  hmnan  nature,  gave  it  a  Divine 
subsistence,  and  made  it  the  human  nature  of  His  Divine  Person."  The  intelligent, 
free,  living  soul  of  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  finding  itself  at  the  summit  of  conscious- 
ness terminated  to  itself,  in  its  own  independent  possession,  with  final  self-dominion 
and  self-subsistence,  brought  to  a  focus  in  its  own  proper  Ego,  found  itself  in  contact 
with  a  higher,  a  Divine  Person,  in  whom  was  its  Ego.  Christ  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man.    The  Son  of  God  was  the  Son  of  Man. 

Human  psychology  presents  but  one  faint  analogy  to  this  mystery.  **  Our  Ego 
is  in  the  intellect,  the  eye,  and  the  hand ;  it  has  at  once  rational  and  sensitive 
cognition,  is  the  subject  of  spiritual  and  animal  life,  actions  and  passions.  But  this 
does  not  come  near  the  inscrutable  fact,  that  One  Person  elicits  acts  of  infinite  and 
finite  intelligence,  infinite  and  finite  volitions,  acts  of  Divine  and  of  human  love.** 
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The  mysteries  of  the  Christian  Creed  are  revealed  to  faith,  which  is  an  assent  of  the 
mind  exclusively  founded  on  the  testimony  of  God.  But  the  mysteries  of  faith  are 
not  contrary  to  reason,  or  completely  unintelligible. 

Unless  Jesus  Christ  were  God,  His  human  character  and  human  acts  would  not 
raise  Him  above  the  level  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  God.  If  His  Divinity  be 
denied,  we  cannot  find  in  the  Gospels  the  picture  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  for 
Se  certainly  made  pretensions  which  could  not  be  made  by  the  best  of  men  unless 
they  were  absolutely  true.  If  Jesus  Christ  were  not  man,  He  could  not  be  a  Mediator, 
a  Saviour,  a  Brother  in  blood  to  all  men,  the  Second  Adam,  and  the  Head  and  King 
of  the  human  race.  His  humanity  has  no  ideal  beauty,  and  no  significance,  except 
as  the  humanity  of  a  Divine  Person.  As  that,  the  Gospels  give  the  portrait  of  a 
character  of  spotless  innocence,  consummate  moral  perfection,  and  entrancing  beauty. 
It  is  the  ideal  humanity  reduced  to  actual  existence,  after  a  type  in  the  mind  of  God, 
which  no  human  mind  could  have  conceived. 

"The  surpassing  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  the  Gospel  portraiture  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ  proves  its  authenticity,  without  any  need  of  extrinsic 
evidence.  Such  a  portrait  was  impossible,  except  as  drawn  from  life.  It  is  the 
original  which  is  seen  clearly  reflected  in  a  crystal  mirror.  This  charac^ier  authen- 
ticates itself  by  its  intrinsic  perfection.  The  superhuman  sanctity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  itself,  makes  His  entire  revelation  credible.  His  moral  beauty  carried  away  the 
first  Christians  with  an  ardent,  enthuslfistic  love  which  made  the  Church  and  the 
world  incandescent  with  celestial  fire.  Its  charm  seems  to  grow  insteeid  of  lessening, 
as  time  passes,  compelling  universal  admiration,  even  from  unbelievers." 

Thb  Human  Element  in  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Huntington, 
liincoln,  Neb.  ifihrUiAam,  Thought). — There  is  a  human  element  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  better  adapted  to  its  purpose  for  that  reason ;  possibly  it  would  be  of  little  use 
to  us  were  the  human  factor  eliminated.  It  is  the  Divine-human  Book.  As  the 
the  work  of  the  printer  and  binder,  the  Bible,  in  its  present  form,  is  manifestly 
a  human  work;  but  printers*  mistakes  in  no  way  affect  the  message  of  God 
carried  to  us  in  it.  Our  Bible  is  a  translation  into  English  from  other  languages. 
The  translations  have  been  made  by  devout  and  scholarly  men,  but  they  were 
men,  with  human  infirmity.  None  of  them  have  ever  claimed  any  measure  or 
mode  of  Divine  guidance  in  their  work  beyond  that  which  all  honest  and  prayer- 
ful men  may  expect  in  difficult  and  responsible  undertakings.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
human  element  in  this  matter  of  translating,  and  the  Bible  is  the  better  for  it. 
None  of  the  present  translations  were  made  from  the  original  documents  of  the 
authors.  Those  originals  are  hopelessly  lost.  The  copyists,  on  whom  our  trans- 
lators had  to  rely,  were  human,  and  made  mistakes ;  and  their  copying  introduces 
another  human  element  into  the  Bible  that  we  have  now. 

But  supposing  that  we  have  the  correct  text  of  the  B^ble,  is  there  no  human 
element  in  this  ?  Is  there  no  blending  of  life  between  the  source  of  revelaibion 
and  the  intelli/^ent  and  responsible  media  through  whom  that  revelation  is  com- 
municated? The  organs  of  these  revelations  were  men,  not  mere  tongues,  or 
hands.  It  was  the  whole  man  who  was  used  to  record  the  revelation  of  God. 
The  man  as  a  free  personahty ;  the  man  with  his  mental  constitution,  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  spiritual  constitution,  all  entering  as  modifying  influences  into  his 
work.  The  man,  with  the  laws  of  his  being  respected,  and  all  his  mental  and 
moral  faculties  in  their  normal  and  unconstrained  activity.  And  this  must  involve 
a  human  element  in  our  Bible.  Individual  peculiarities  appear  in  prophets, 
evangelists,    and   apostles   as    strongly   and   as   naturally  as   in   other   writers. 
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Eftch  hat  a  style  of  his  own,  and  a  tendency  to  the  freqaent  nse  of  la^oorits 
words.  There  are  evidences  of  different  casts  of  mind,  varying  degrees  of  ednca- 
tion,  and  partialities  for  certain  classes  of  riietorical  figures.  Habits  of  tiioii^ 
and  association  appear  in  these  as  in  other  men.  To  thoughtful  readers  it  is 
plain,  that  some  of  the  New  Testament  writers  were  less  familiar  with  the  Old 
Testament  than  others ;  inspiration  did  not  remove  this  defect  in  their  education. 
Inspiration  did  not  give  to  them  precise  identity  of  view,  to  each  an  eqnal  degree 
of  knowledge,  or  to  any  omniscience.  In  some  instances  of  most  sublime  pro- 
phetic vision,  the  revelation  of  truth  to  the  prophet  is  accompanied  at  least  with 
study,  and  in  others  is  acknowledged  as  given  in  answer  to  prayer.  Oehler  says, 
**  In  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  we  must  evidently  conceive  of  the  state  in 
which  the  prophet  receives  a  revelation  as  merely  one  of  profound  self-introver- 
sion and  ooUectedness  of  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  wakefulness.  This  proi^ietio 
state  is  most  nearly  related  to  communion  with  God  in  prayer.*'  The  books  of 
the  Bible  have  what  may  be  called  their  local  and  historical  settings.  Most*  if 
not  aU,  of  them  appear  to  have  been  called  forth  by  some  local  necessity.  Each 
book  has  in  itself  indications  of  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  rhetorical  figures,  the  allusions  to  historical  events,  to  domestic  and 
social  customs,  to  natural  history  and  scenery,  all  suggest  a  human  factor  in  the 
authorship,  working  as  we  know  men*s  minds  now  work. 

The  manner  in  which  the  New  Testament  writers  quote  from  the  (dder 
Scriptures  indicates  the  action  of  a  free  personality.  Sometimes  they  quote  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  at  others  from  the  Septuagint;  sometimes  literally,  at  otiiers 
only  substantially.  The  Biblical  writers  also  make  a  free  use  of  other  availaUe 
materials.  They  refer  to  traditions,  to  documentary  evidence,  and  to  the 
word  of  living  witnesses.  Moreover,  the  inspired  writers  do  not  claim  ^ther  to 
know  or  to  remember  everything.  They  claim  to  be  inspired,  but  not  to  have 
lost  in  the  inspiration  that  which  made  them  human,  not  to  have  been  lifted 
above,  nor  out  of,  the  normsJ  use  of  their  intellectual  faculties. 

Manifestly  there  is  a  human  element  running  through  the  entire  Bible.  It  does  not 
impinge  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  writers,  but  it  does  bring  the  Book  of  God  nearer 
to  us,  and  it  does  dispose  of  many  objections  to  the  Divine  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
writings.  '*  What  if  there  should  be  found  errors  in  genealogical  tables,  in  numbers 
and  architectural  measurements  ?  What  if  the  writers  of  the  Bible  possessed  bat 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  science  ?  What  if  copyists  have  blundered, 
and  revisers  have  fallen  into  error  ?  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  great  fact  thst 
God  inspired  and  called  men  to  speak  and  write  His  messages?  The  Qmst  of 
Christianity  is  the  God- man ;  the  Bible  of  Christianity  is  the  Divine-human  Book. 

Jewish  Propaganda  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Bernhabd  Pick,  Ph.D., 
Alleghany,  Pa.  (The  Lutlierd/h  Qaarterly). — Christ*s  words,  '*  Woe  unto  you  seribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  1  for  ye  •  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and 
when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves " 
(Matt,  xxiii.  15),  imply  that  before  He  gave  the  great  missionary  command,  a 
missionary  activity  was  in  vogue.  It  was  associated  with  the  Pharisees  rather  than 
the  Sadducees ;  and  for  our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  dependent  on  the  Jewish  and 
GraBCO-Jewish  literature,  and  on  heathen  writers.  It  is  first  necessary  to  consider 
the  political  and  social  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Gneoo-Boman  world.  The  Jews 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Of  this  fact  we  have  abundant 
iUustration  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  (Ul  b.g.),  in  Philo,  hi  Strabo,  in  tbe 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Talmud.    The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cspttrify 
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gave  a  wholly  different  impulse  to  the  current  of  Jewish  life.  In  worldly  pnrsuits 
the  Jews  soon  became  one  with  the  nations  among  whom  they  lived,  and  very  few 
made  use  of  the  privilege  to  return  again  to  their  own  land.  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Euphrates,  an  inunense  multitude,  not  to 
be  estimated  by  numbers.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  brought  the 
Jews  into  contact  with  the  Greek  world.  It  was  his  ambition  to  give  to  the 
civilized  world  the  unity  of  a  conunon  language :  and  his  successors  carried  on  his 
policy,  and  did  their  utmost  to  promote  the  inmiigration  of  Jews  into  Egypt.  The 
contact  of  Jew  with  Greek  was  fruitful  of  momentous  consequences.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Jewish  settlers  adopted  the  Greek  language,  and  forgot  their 
Aramaic  dialect.  These  Greek •  speaking  Jews,  called  "Hellenists,"  produced  a 
literature  of  their  own,  which  is  called  **  Hellenistic,**  in  opposition  to  the  Palestinian 
literature,  because  it  is  written  in  Greek.  From  Egypt  the  Jews  spread  from  the 
Libyan  desert  in  the  North  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  in  the  South ;  but  the  greatest 
number  resided  in  Alexandria,  where  three  worlds  met.  An  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
a  rival  temple  in  Egypt.  The  origin  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  is  very  obscure.  There 
are  traces  of  them  in  180  B.c.,  but  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  was  under  Pompey, 
(b.c.  68),  when  vast  nimibers  of  slaves  were  brought  to  the  capital.  These  became 
freed  men,  or  liber Ht  and  soon  were  reckoned  among  the  unendurable  plagues  of  the 
capital*s  life.  The  principal  Jewish  quarter  of  Bome  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  in  the  poorest  and  dirtiest  portion  of  the  city.  They  were  subject  to  severe 
persecutions  under  Tiberius  and  Claudius. 

We  now  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Jetvish  Propaganda,  Wherever  the 
Jews  went  they  adopted  the  language  and  customs  of  the  land,  but  they  kept 
their  religion  and  their  patriptism,.  and  their  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  Septuagint  version,  begun  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  became  "the 
first  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,'*  a  bridge  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  world ; 
by  which  the  religious  truths  of  Judaism  became  known  to  the  Greek  and  Boman, 
and  re^»ected  by  them.  Another  tendency  was  the  softening  of  the  anthropo* 
morphic  and  anthropopathic  representations  of  the  Deity,  of  which  the  translators 
did  not  hesitate  to  be  guilty. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  was,  however,  only  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  propaganda.  Not  satisfied  with  their  political  and  social  position, 
the  Jews  now  became  members  of  the  republic  of  letters.  The  religious  faith  of 
Israel,  its  history  and  its  great  and  sacred  past,  were  now  depicted  in  the  forms,  and 
with  the  means,  furnished  by  the  literary  culture  of  the  Greeks,  and  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  world.  This  was  done  with  a  self-consciousness  and  a  set 
purpose  in  order  to  beat  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  For  this  reason  the  Grsco- 
Jewish  literature  is  for  the  most  part  practical ;  its  aim  is  not  only  to  inspire  the 
non-Jewish  world  with  respect  for  the  people  and  the  religion  of  Israel,  but,  what 
is  more  impovtant,  if  possible  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to  embrace  Judaism.  Alexandria 
became  the  central  place  of  the  Grseco-Jewish  literature,  which  developed  itself  in 
various  forms.  The  *'  Aristeas  Letter  **  is  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  Septuagint. 
Aristobulot  (b.c.  160),  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  sought  to  find  the  Hebrew 
religion  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  Greek  philosophy  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
He  taught  that  the  sages  and  poets  of  Grecian  antiquity  had  but  plagiarized  their 
best  parts  from  Moses,  or  Solomon,  or  Jeremiah ;  but  he  sought  to  strengthen  his 
cause  by  the  deliberate  falsification  of  Greek  literature,  making  the  ancient  Gentile 
poets  express  the  elevated  sentiments  of  Hebrew  monotheism.  Aristobulus  was  the 
inventor  of  allegorical  interpretation. 
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Another  aathor  who  wrote  to  glorify  the  Jewish  nation  was  Artc^KUios.  In  \k 
work  he  tries  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  were  indebted  to  the  Jews  iar  all  mefol 
knowledge  and  institutions.  In  order  to  be  more  successful  the  propaganda  had  to 
use  different  tactics,  and  the  former  skirmishing  now  made  room  for  more  oreit 
attacks.  The  beginning  of  these  attacks  may  be  found  in  the  oldeft  pieces  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  composed  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  about  140  B.C.  His  aim  was  to 
present  the  Jewish  Messianic  hopes  and  anticipations  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  most 
vivid  colours.  "  He  desired  to  present  to  them  the  picture  of  a  people  who,  in  the 
most  happy  peace  and  imder  the  most  righteous  laws  and  the  finest  morals,  were 
realizing  by  anticipation  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  reign ;  to  teach  them  to  honour 
this  people,  and,  if  not  to  be  converted  to  their  communion,  at  least  to  abstain  from 
molesting  and  disturbing  them ;  and  he  had  the  further  design  of  addressing  the  Jewi 
or  Hellenists  who  dwelt  amid  heathen,  and  easily  forgot  the  import  and  scope  of  tbe 
Messianic  prophecies.'*  Similar  is  the  tone  in  the  Booh  of  Wudom^  composed  by  sn 
Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

Another  mode  of  making  propaganda  was  the  affixing  of  heathen  names  to  Jewish 
documents,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  more  intelligent  among  the  Greeks  had 
already  correct  views  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  His  unity,  spirituality,  and 
supramundane  character.  The  documents,  as  preserved  by  Christian  writers,  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  how  irreconcilable  they  were  with  a  heathen  authorship. 
Thus  the  treatise  De  Monarchia,  ascribed  to  Justin,  gives  quotations  as  from 
^schylus,  and  Sophocles,  and  Orpheus,  and  Pythagoras,  ascribing  to  them  distinctijr 
Jewish  sentiments. 

The  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  especially  the  eSecta  of  the  propaganda, 
the  author  reserves  for  later  treatment. 

Thb  Pbopbb  Attitudb  of  Catholics  towards  Modern  Biblioal  CRmciar. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  J.  D.  Btder  (T/mj  CathoUo  World). — ^A  prevalent  form  of  anti- 
Scriptural  criticism  insists  upon  having  found  a  human  key  to  the  development  U 
the  Jewish  constitution.  According  to  WeUhausen  and  others,  the  Hexateuch  in  its 
present  form  is  the  outcome  of  a  post-Exilic  sacerdotal  movement  tending  to  sdIk 
stitute  what  he  calls  **the  priestly  code"  for  the  primitive  institution,  with  the 
object  of  offering,  under  the  prestige  of  antiquity,  an  effectual  resistance  to  natiooal 
disintegration.  Similarly,  critics  had  frequently  attempted  to  find  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  development  of  Papal  authority  in  the  fifth  century  in  a  policy  of 
imperial  centralization.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  criticism  in  both  cases  may  be 
just.  "  Believers  in  the  Divinity,  both ,  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Church,  may 
admit  without  difficulty  a  human  element  working  in  subordination  to  the  Divine 
dispensation,  whilst  they  reasonably  refuse  to  find  in  it  the  one  adequate  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon." 

Another  very  oonmion  way  of  treating  Scripture  is  to  insist  upon  assimilating  it 
to  other  primitive  records.  Its  uniqueness  is  thus  supposed  to  be  lost.  Abraham 
was  a  Sheik,  nay,  many  Sheiks  of  the  same  name  or  a  similar  one.  Various  events 
in  early  Jewish  history  read  like  the  echoes  of  events  in  other  histories.  Which 
then  is  the  voice,  and  which  the  echo  ?  Modem  ethnological  studies  have  given  a 
vastly  increased  impulse  and  sphere  to  this  argument.  But  what  real  cogency  has  it 
against  the  truth  of  Scripture  ?  There  is  a  likelihood  that  every  product  of  the 
garden  of  humanity  should  have  an  analogous  growth ;  that  even  the  growth  from  s 
Divine  seed  should  but  differentiate  itself,  without  manifesting  a  character  n^ioUj 
alien  frx>m  its  neighbours. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  morality  taught  in  many  parts  of  Scriptme-iB 
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£oc1esiaste8,  for  instance — is  defective,  and  that  the  moral  type  appariently  presented 
for  cf%rc  approval,  in  such  characters  as  Joshua  and  David,  is  anything  but  the  high 
one  it  ought  to  be.  This  objection  has  its  roots  in  a  false  appreciation  of  the  position 
claimed  for  Holy  Scripture  in  the  ethical  and  religious  education  of  mankind. 
Scripture  is  not  an  ethical  primer.  It  appeals  to  every  motive  that  is  in  itself  good 
and  honest,  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  for  it  addresses  itself  to  the  whole  of  human 
nature.  *'Ko  doubt  the  Old  Testament  Soriptures  represent  a  system  of  ethical 
accommodation  on  the  part  of  God  to  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  of  uncivilized 
faiunanity ;  but  all  relations  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  involve  an  accom- 
modation, a  dispensation." 

Stress  is  often  laid  upon  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  highly-developed 
civilization,  such  as  we  find  in  Ancient  ^gypt,  for  example,  should  have  arisen  and 
culminated  within  the  period  allowed  by  Biblical  chronology.  But  an  indefinite 
space  of  time  may  be  aUowed,  without  offence  to  Scripture  veracity,  inasmuch  as  the 
Bible  has,  properly  speaking,  no  chronology.  These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  Scrip- 
ture difficulties  contributed  by  modem  criticism.  Various  have  been  the  modes  of 
dealing  with  Scriptural  difficulties  at  different  times  within  the  Church.  The  system 
of  allegorizing ;  the  mystical  sense  at  times  usurping  the  literal ;  the  interfusion  of 
the  poetical  or  pictorial  element  in  the  historical — all  tending  to  show  that  the 
Fathers*  theory  concerning  the  inspiration  was  in  fieri  rather  than  in  factum 
esse ;  whilst  their  attitude  was  always  dominated  by  the  principle  that,  granting 
the  inspiration,  its  largest  amplitude  was  to  be  assumed  in  default  of  proof  to  the 
contrary  in  the  particular  instance — a  principle  at  once  accounting  for  the  predomi- 
nance in  early  times  of  such  a  theory  as  that  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  opening  the 
door  to  the  possibility  of  future  critical  development. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  numberless  assertions  in  Holy  Writ  take  a  form  in- 
compatible with  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers  with  much  that 
we  know,  and  that  various  statements,  though  assertive  in  form,  may  be  regarded  as 
really  noncupative  rather  than  assertive,  introducing  a  character  or  fact  with  the 
note  attached  to  it,  whether  truly  or  not.  Statements  corresponding  with  opinion 
and  not  with  fact,  where  the  two  conflict,  must  necessarily  from  time  to  time  occur 
wherever  a  Divine  message  is  delivered  through  human  agents  to  ignorant  men,  on 
pain  of  laying  a  disquieting  and  misleading  stress  upon  indifferent  matters.  Such  a 
view  is,  indeed,  open  to  serious  abuse  in  its  application  to  particulars ;  and  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  confine  it  to  what  are  commonly  considered  minute  matters. 

It  was  the  instinct  of  uncritical  times  to  find  a  whole  wherever  a  passage  could 
by  itself  be  made  to  yield  a  meaning ;  and  to  lose  all  distinction  of  emphasis  in  the 
one  distinguishing  emphasis  implied  in  a  Divine  authorship ;  but  this  has  gradually 
yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  critical  development.  As  regards  the  theory  of  obiter 
dicta,  or  uninspired  minutise,  while  its  tenableness  may  be  defended,  it  may,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  extended  to  matters  not  in  themselves  minute ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  limited  to  statements  which  either  the  form  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
human  author  should  exceptionalize. 

There  might  well  be  a  little  more  confidence  in  science,  and  a  little  less  con* 
fidence  in  scientific  men.  Of  science,  accurate  knowledge,  we  cannot  have  too  much ; 
let  it  prevail,  a  very  sea  clipping  the  rock  upon  which  we  of  the  faith  are  standing  as 
closely  as  it  may.  We  welcome  it  as  a  most  important  element  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  though  not  the  only  one,  and  as  a  factor  in  the  integration  of 
theological  thought.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  ascertained  truth  of  science  can  be 
really  antagonistic  to  our  position  as  believers ;   and  that  the  God  of  reason  Is  also 
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the  GK)d  of  iaiUi.  We  are  all  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Zeitgeist,  which,  thoo^ 
scientifically  inclined,  is  assoredly  anything  but  strictly  scientific.  *'  The  bane  of 
modem  popular  science  is  its  unordered  diffusiveness,  the  incompleteness  of  its  view 
of  life,  its  lack  of  sobriety,  and  of  that  sense  of  proportion  which  would  enable  it  to 
bring  its  various  subject-matters  into  focus." 

Indiyidualism  as  a  Sociological  Pbingiplk.  By  £.  Benjaiok  Andrews,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  B.I.  (The  Yale  Review), — ^A  great  extension  of  its  actual  work 
by  the  public  power  may  be  had  without  at  all  coddling  the  citizen  ;  but  the  exten- 
sion must  be  made  in  right  directions,  so  as  to  stimulate  and  increase  independence 
and  the  spirit  of  self-help,  instead  of  lessening  them.  The  laissez-fadre  iudustrisl 
rigime  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  much  good.  Competition  has  spurred  individiuJ 
initiative,  quickened  invention,  brought  out  character,  augmented  production,  and  il 
is  doing  these  things  still.  But  the  competitive  stage  of  industry  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  last ;  one  and  the  same  form  of  economy  will  not  characterize  all  ages.  The 
open  competition  system — personal  freedom,  unlimited  property,  liberty  of  commerce, 
contracts,  and  migration — is  not  yet  a  century  old,  and  only  the  rudimento  of  it 
reach  back  to  the  middle  age.  The  industrial  civil  war,  this  feverish  Ishmaelism 
in  commercial  life,  cannot  last  for  ever.  Already,  indeed,  a  new  economic  era  hst 
opened.  The  revolt  from  Manchesterism  is  the  very  key  to  recent  political  history 
in  Great  Britain.  There  is  scarcely  a  realm  of  England's  industrial  life  which  the 
legislator  has  not  invaded.  All  advanced  peoples  have  long  been  removing  spedei 
after  species  of  business,  from  the  coining  of  money  to  the  working  of  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  the  expresss  service,  out  of  private  into  public  hands. 

We  are  suffering  to-day  from  that  habit  of  the  traditional  economic  thoon'riiy, 
imduly  to  sunder  economics  and  general  sociology ;  and  this  is  unscientific  "What 
will  build  up  the  noblest  humanity  ?  "What  use  of  his  powers  and  environment  will 
bring  man  the  most  rational  life  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  econonuste  ai 
well  as  philanthropists  now  perforce  ask,  subordinating  considerations  of  wealth- 
production,  and  even  of  wealth-distribution,  to  those  mighty  moral  and  sociological 
inquiries.  The  phrase  laissex-faire  was  first  used  in  an  economic  sense,  though 
probably  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  way,  by  a  merchant  in  a  conversation  with  King 
Louis  XIV.  Dr.  de  Gk>umay  was  the  earliest  regular  economist  to  utter  it,  which 
he  did  with  the  additional  *'  et  IcUseeM pcuser,**  For  a  long  time  the  words  ^^fam" 
and  **p<i$8er"  had  in  the  minds  of  economists  a  very  limited  scope.  They  meant 
simply  freedom  of  labour  and  of  exchange  and  commerce,  not  all-roimd  independence 
of  government.  They  proposed  to  restrict  government  only  from  touching  xnen^s 
industrial  life,  where  they  considered  the  utmost  liberty  and  competition  ought  to 
prevail.  But  is  it  possible  sharply  to  separate  our  economic  from  our  other  life, 
repudiating  governmental  surveillance  in  the  economic  domain  while  admitting  ii 
elsewhere  7  The  fact  is,  that  the  **  economic  man  **  is  an  abstraction.  Ko  one  can 
possibly  point  out  the  boundary  of  the  economic  realm.  Cases  are  hard  to  think  of 
in  which  interference  by  law  with  conduct  in  any  way  would  not  involve  meddling 
with  some  one*s  industrial  pursuits. 

Supposing  the  creation  of  wealth  to  be  a  substantive  interest  by  itself,  we  find 
it  no  easier  to  regard  the  principle  under  consideration  as  an  absolute  <me.  AH 
public  works, — draining  and  lighting  streets,  securing  fixedness  in  the  value  of  moneyi 
trustworthy  national  statistics,  &c., — are  governmental  enterprises.  There  tf0 
many  industries  in  which  individual  interest  is  palpably  and  emphatically  contniy 
to  the  amassing  of  general  wealth — such  as  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  taking  of 
fish  and  game  at  wrong  seasons,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  hurtful  books  and 
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pictares  and  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  liqnor  traffic  is  an  evil,  eoonomioally  as  well  as 
morally,  preventive  and  destructive  of  wealth  on  a  colossal  scale ;  yet  indinduals  find 
it  too  profitable  to  relinquish. 

The  entire  uplift  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  such  as  it  is,  has  come  from  the 
inworking  upon  the  industrial  world  of  forces,  philanthropic  and  ethical,  which  the 
!  mere  business  relations  of  employers  and  employes  never  could  have  supplied.  And 
to-day,  far  along  as  the  working  popnlation  has  gone,  were  it  again  surrendered  to 
its  unaided  resources,  left  to  fight  its  own  battle  for  wages  on  pure  ladsaez-fadre 
prinoiplea,  destitute  of  countenance  and  aid  from  the  public  conscience,  left  without 
the  help  of  philanthropic  and  religious  ideals  in  the  people  at  large  touching  the 
miuiner  in  which  human  lives  ought  to  be  lived,  its  advancement  would  cease,  and  a 
retrogression  whose  end  none  could  foresee  would  set  in. 

Two  other  false  assumptions  belong  to  the  same  Imsaez-favre  philosophy.  1. 
That  men  are  quite  sure  to  know  their  own  economic  interests,  better,  at  least,  than 
the  public  authority  can.  2.  That  men  certainly  pursue  their  economic  interests 
when  they  see  them.  The  history  of  banking,  of  insurance,  of  railways,  and  of 
business  enterprises  in  general,  is  full  of  illustrations  of  men*s  inability  to  see,  or  to 
follow,  their  true  economic  interest.  While  selfishness  is  not  the  perfectly  trust- 
worthy economic  servant  which  laUaez-faire  enthusiasts  allege,  unselfishness  has  an 
eoonomio  office  of  which  they  do  not  dream.  There  are  two  great,  generic  forces 
which  together  explain  a  vast  number  of  the  phenomena  which  science  has  to  study : 
one  is  gravity,  the  other  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Economists  have  sought 
to  explain  by  this  instinct  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  the  social  world.  But  as  in 
biology  the  masters  are  no^  forced  to  admit  that  the  law  of  self-preservation  does 
not  solve  all  difficulties,  so  in  the  social  world  we  find  that  we  must  take  account  of 
another  force — ^that  of  altruism.  Society  as  a  whole  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  a 
dynamic  movement  which  constitute  it  an  entity  such  as  would  hardly  be  suggested 
by  a  study  of  individuals  separately.  This  social  entity  enables  us  to  understand  the 
altniistic  impulse,  and  therewith  the  best  part  of  man's  ethical  Ufe. 

No  English  economist  of  the  first  rank  has  ever  maintained  that  a  perfect 
laisaeM-faire  rigime  would  at  the  same  time  be  perfectly  just.  It  was  reserved  to 
Bastiat  to  maintain  that  the  free  pursuit  by  each  human  being  of  his  own  welfare  as 
conceived  by  him,  would  result  in  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  False  as  this  tenet  is,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  reasoning 
which  led  up  to  it.  '*  We  deny  that  the  laUBen-faire  order  is  necessarily  just  or 
moral,  as  we  have  denied  that  it  is  best  calculated  to  promote  either  the  aggregation 
or  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Industrial  Uberty  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  mighty 
engine  of  good.  The  point  is  to  work  it,  not  to  worship  it ;  to  take  it,  where  we  can, 
as  an  economic  maxim,  but  not  as  imperative  or  sacred  law,  even  in  economics,  still 
less  in  morals.'* 

It  is  assumed  that  economic  causes  within  msm  and  outside,  acting  independently 
of  society's  reason  and  volition,  wopld  so  distribute  wealth  if  left  to  themselves,  that 
the  result  ought  to  be  for  the  best  good  of  all,  and  so  to  accor^  with  righteousness. 
But  as  this  is  not  the  actual  outcome,  most  economists  divide  into  two  classes — 
those  who  wrest  morals  to  suit  their  economics,  and  those  who  wrest  economics  to 
suit  their  morals.  Surely  in  automatic  and  imregulated  economic  distribution  no 
ethical  principle  need  be  looked  for.  Ungovemed,  unguided,  mechanical  distributioid 
will  never  issue  in  justice.  All  the  economic  happiness  for  which  men  long  may  not 
be  obtainable  by  the  agency  of  government,  but  the  government  may  be  efficiently 
used  as  a  regulating  and  harmonizing  factor  in  the  economic  sphere.    The  appro* 
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piiate  question  is  not,  what  is  It  natural  for  gdvernment  to  do  ?  but  idiai  k  ft 
rational  that  it  should  do  ?    To  which  the  only  sane  answer  is,  that  it  should  do» 
,  at  any  time  and  place,  all  that  it  is  then  and  there  for  the  true  and  permanent  weal 
of  society  at  large  that  it  should  do. 

Two  Facts  as  to  Inerrancy.  By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
{Tlic  Lutheran  Quarterly), — The  burning  question  of  the  hour  in  the  theological 
world  is  the  inerrancy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  some  it  is  contended  that 
Bevelation  itself  must  fall  with  the  surrender  of  the  theory  that  the  form  in  which 
it  originally  '^ame  to  us  was  in  every  particular  faultless  and  infallible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  possibility  of  inerrable  compositions  has  been  boldly  denied.  Whatever 
comes  through  human  hands,  men  tell  us,  must  share  the  defects  and  the  limitations 
of  the  human  mind,  and  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  which  betray  their 
authors'  consciousness  of  the  imperfection  of  their  productions.  Dr.  Wolf  simply 
offers  some  undeniable  facts  for  consideration  which,  though  familiar  to  Biblicil 
students,  are  too  often  put  in  the  background. 

I.  The  Church  is  not  in  possession  of  the  autograph  manuscripts.  The  original 
documents  are  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  no  eye  of  man  has  seen  them  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  controversy  concerning  their  exemption  from  the  possibility  of  error  can 
have  no  practical  value.  Whatever  Biblical  criticism  may  be  able  to  accomplish  by 
way  of  restoring  the  original  text,  this  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  oldest 
Hebrew  manuscripts  existing  date  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  centuries :  the 
Greek  Septuagint  is  twelve  centuries  older  than  the  oldest  extant  Hebrew  manu- 
script, and  it  was  evidently  made  from  a  text  that  differed  widely  from  the  received 
Hebrew  original.  As  the  deviations  from  the  original  consist,  not  merely  of  faulty 
renderings,  but  of  differences  of  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  either  the  LXX.  foUowed  a 
corrupted  text,  or  our  present  Hebrew  is  corrupted.  Probably  neither  of  them  is 
strictly  faithful  to  the  original,  the  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  instance.  The 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  offer  the  same  difficulties :  the  autographs  may  not 
have  contained  a  single  mistake,  but  they  are  not  at  our  command.  The  nearest  to 
the  original  are  several  Greek  manuscripts  copied  during  the  age  of  Gonstantine,  and 
some  versions  which  in  their  present  shape  date  from  the  same  period.  As  the 
variations  even  in  these  oldest  copies  are  considerable,  some  of  them,  at  least,  were 
presumably  made  from  a  corrupted  text.  None  of  the  versions  made  after  the  first 
Christian  centuries — the  Gothic,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Lutheran,  the  King  James,  or 
any  other — rest  upon  anything  better  than  defective  transcripts  of  the  original 
documents,  at  first,  second,  or  third  hand.  The  most  that  could  be  said  at  any  time 
for  the  last  1600  years  was,  '*  Here  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  what  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnessed  to  men.*' 

II.  The  Church  does  not  need  inerrant  documents.  They  are  not  indispensable 
to  the  authority  or  to  the  efficient  power  of  Divine  truth.  The  loss  of  the  original 
autographs,  and  the  inevitable  appearance  of  mistakes  in  the  codex,  did  not  detract 
one  iota  from  the  signific€«ice  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  pious  Jews,  who,  indeed, 
are  chargeable  with  bibliolatry  tar  more  justly  than  any  Christian.  And  Jesus  cited 
as  authoritative  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scripture,  for  which  no  scholar  claims 
inerrancy ;  but  this  neither  compromises  His  own  character,  nor  weakens  the  claims 
of  revelation  as  the  power  of  God.  The  ancient  creeds  were  not  drawn  from  Uie 
autographs,  nor  were  the  early  councils  guided  by  them ;  yet  some  of  their  decisicms 
have  ever  since  been  recognized  as  Divine  truth.  The  Evangelical  creeds  of  Protes- 
tantism cannot  claim  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures  as  originally  written.  I%e 
story  of  the  Cross,  whether  received  by  tradition  or  taken  from  the  Scriptures  aa  we 
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have  them,  has  proved  itself  the  mightiest  force  in  human  history.  **  Proceeding 
persistently  and  irresistibly  on  its  mission,  it  is  being  translated  into  every  language 
under  heaven,  each  translation  of  necessity  varying  from  ail  others — since  it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  same  thought  with  precisely  the  same  force  in  different 
tongues— each  version  having  confessedly  errors.  Every  issue  of  the  Scriptures  is  a 
greater  or  lesser  corruption  of  the  original,  yet  who  thinks  of  the  Gospel  suffering  a 
material^  loss,  or  privation,  or  deterioration  from  this  multiplication  of  mistakes? 
Who,  but  a  critic,  troubles  himself  about  the  differences  which  must  inevitably 
obtain  between  all  these  editions  and  the  original  documents  ?  " 

There  are  vaiiations  of  reading  in  the  manuscripts,  and  they  involve  defects  and 
errors,  but  none  of  them  affect  any  really  vital  matter.  Of  what  account,  then,  is  the 
contention  about  the  inerrancy  of  the  original  documents,  when  the  documents  that 
we  have  answer  every  purpose  ?  Has  the  Church,  with  its  defective  text,  either  in 
knowledge,  or  in  orthodoxy,  or  in  spiritual  power,  fallen  one  step  behind  the  body 
which  was  possessed  of  the  inerrant  autographs,  if  they  were  inerrant  ?  Is  there  any 
theological  system,  or  any  evangelical  doctrine,  which,  in  order  to  support  itself,  is 
driven  to  appeal  to  the  original  documents,  with  the  assurance  tliat  they  would 
effectually  settle  every  disputed  point  ? 

We  have  fallen  into  conceptions  of  the  Word  of  God  which  are  entirely  too 
mechanical  and  too  artificial.  We  forget  the  living  and  self-authenticating  power  of 
Divine  truth.  We  talk  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  God  to  put  His  word,  His  quick 
and  omnipotent  word,  into  an  imperfect  book.  We  speak  of  the  authoritative 
character  of  revealed  truth  as  though  it  were  contingent  on  the  vessel  through  which 
it  is  home  to  us.  God,  in  His  wisdom,  may  have  given  to  His  people,  in  early  ages, 
an  absolutely  inerrant  book,  but  this  His  providence  has  failed  to  preserve.  But 
whatever  the  translation  a  man  may  follow,  he  has  an  absolute  guarantee  for  the 
soundness  of  his  creed,  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  the  correctness  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life.  The  Scriptures  belong  to  the  realm  of  truth. 
They  open  up  their  treasures  to  the  believing  heart ;  and  he  to  whom  they  communi- 
cate their  unspeakable  blessings  has  little  concern  in  the  question  whether  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  original  vessel  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  flaw  or  blemish. 

Thb  Kinodom  of  God  :  the  Correlation  of  the  World's  Relioious  Cravinq.  By 
GsoROB  Plattenburo  (The  New  Christian  Quarterly), — One  of  the  deepest  and  most 
imiversal  intuitions  of  the  human  soul  is  the  recognized  need  of  a  religion.  Religion 
is  a  great  fact  of  human  history,  an  inalienable  and  irrepressible  impulse  in  human 
.a  ,  everywhere  present,  everywhere  indestructible,  without  which  all  of  life's  pro- 
biems  would  be  unsolvable  enigmas.  It  is  an  inseparable  factor  in  all  the  growth  and 
aspirations  of  the  race  in  all  periods  of  its  historicsil  development.  It  enters  as  a 
necessary  force  into  every  stage  of  development,  into  every  form  of  thought,  into 
every  polity,  into  every  type  of  civilization  known  to  the  traditions  or  records  of  the 
race.  A  recent  writer  says,  '*  Whether  we  descend  to  the  lowest  roots  of  our  intel- 
lectual growth,  or  ascend  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  modem  speculation,  everywhere 
we  find  religion  as  a  power  that  conquers,  and  conquers  even  those  who  think  they 
have  conquered  it.**  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  predicted  and  manifested  in  the 
Sacred  Oracles,  is  the  embodiment  and  the  correlation  of  the  religious  instinct  of  the 
moe.  God  meets  the  cravings  of  the  human  soul  for  deliverance  from  sin  and 
death  by  conferring  upon  him  a  Divine  empire,  with  its  sublime  facts  and  saving 
forces,  and  by  it  crowns  his  desires  with  gracious  fruition. 

The  kingdom  is  Divine,  both  in  its  origin  and  its  structure.  It  is  no  self -evolved 
OKganism  out  of  man's  religious  instincts.    God  recognizes  the  inward  oravingpof  the 
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Jieart,  and  meets  and  satisfies  them  with  a  complete  and  final  revelation  of  objective  tnitti 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom :  and  the  development  of  this  kingdom  sweeps  the  whole  are 
of  human  history.  A  King  is  promised,  and  the  descriptions  of  His  Person  and  nign 
exhaust  the  splendours  and  exuberance  of  Oriental  diction.  The  kingdom  was  fore* 
shadowed  by  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  outlined  and 
typified  by  its  religion  and  worship.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  must,  in  the  natee 
of  the  case,  have  been  antedated  by  the  coming,  life,  crucifixion,  resmtrectioD, 
ascension,  and  session  of  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  The 
function  of  this  kingdom  is : — 

1.  The  Proclamation  of  a  Supernatural  Message.  Man  cannot  recover  hlmsdf, 
and  therefore  Ood  interposes  with  a  directly-conferred  message.  Principles,  as  seed, 
antedate  living  organbms  of  whatever  sort ;  so  the  Me^ah*8  kingdom  is  ushered  in 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  and  spiritual  life  and 
action.  Jesus  stands  before  the  world  first  as  the  Divine  Teacher  of  men,  speaking 
with  a  self-conscious  authority,  whose  calm  dignity  has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  history.  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  began  as  a  Teacher  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  In  this  is  realized  that  the  law  of  all  true  progress  is  truth,  not 
force.  As  from  a  single  protoplasmic  germ  are  developed  all  the  varied  types  of  life 
now  existing,  or  that  have  existed,  so  from  the  words  of  Christ  the  Messianic  kmg- 
dom  has  its  origin,  nature,  development,  and  destiny.  And  the  exienmum  of  the 
kingdom  is  also  related  to  the  principles  announced ;  and  it  may  further  be  urged 
that  the  principles  determine  the  naiwre  of  Christ's  khigdom.  It  is  "  not  of  this 
world."  Worldly  rule  is  grounded  in  force ;  this  is  based  on  truth  and  love  in  the 
mind  and  heart.  "  This  kingdom  gives  organic  existence  to  a  Divine  message ;  this 
message  being  a  transcript  of  the  inefiable  perfections  of  God,  becomes  at  once  the 
basis  and  the  ultimate  standard  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  action.'* 

2.  The  function  of  this  kingdom  is,  to  state  a  system  of  organic  law.  Laws 
are  principles  crystallized,  and  by  them  life  is  regulated.  Man's  relations  are 
manifold  and  complex,  and  to  know  these  is  not  enough ;  they  must  be  clearly 
defined  and  limited,  and  this  is  the  function  of  law.  A  fundamental  demand  of 
Christ's  legislation  is  the  law  of  activity.  The  transaction  of  the  Lord's  business  if 
an  urgent  call  upon  the  individual  life.  Also  in  the  legislation  of  Christ  we  have  an 
adjustment  of  the  relation  of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom.  The  law  of  mercy  of 
the  new  reign  is  limited  by  no  condition,  or  tribe,  or  religion,  extending  its  blessings 
even  to  an  enemy. 

8.  Another  function  of  this  kingdom  is  to  establish  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishmeilts.  The  sanction  of  law  is  penalty.  The  existence  of  a  moral  ord^ 
involves  necessarily  a  day  of  reckoning  and  retribution.  Jesus  so  states  in  His 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  law  of  retribution  is  as  much  a  law  of  oar 
thought,  as  much  a  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  the  law  of  love  or  mercy.  Tbe 
divorcement  of  sin  and  retribution  is  unthinkable.  Punishment  is  not  arbitrary ;  it 
is  the  organic  product  of  a  life  of  violated  obligations  and  neglected  duties. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  both  Judaism  and  Christieuiity,  as  regards  other 
religions,  is  that  they  are  based,  not  upon  abstract  truths  or  dogmas,  but  upon 
Persons.  Ood  is  the  personal  centre  of  the  one,  Christ  of  the  other.  It  is  hard  to 
impress  upon  the  general  mind  the  idea  that  religion  is  not  a  theory,  or  an  ecele- 
siasticism,  but  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  an  Infinite  Person.  Take  out  of  Chris- 
tianity Christ,  His  person.  His  character,  or  any  one  of  the  great  facts  of  the  Evangels, 
and  you  leave  to  the  race  only  a  religion  of  despair.  This  personal  conception  (A 
religion  meets  one  of  the  strongest  tendencies  of  the  soul,  that  seeks  a  Leader, 
rather  than  a  philosophy. 
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What  does  this  Idngdom  of  God  aim  to  do  ?  There  are  oertmn  qaestbns  of  the 
soul  that  cannot  he  hnshed,  and  will  not  he  ignored.  *'  Cries  of  the  human  heart 
and  cravings  of  hmnan  nature  after  better  and  higher  things ;  the  earnest  feeling 
after  God ;  the  restless  striving  to  penetrate  the  vast  problem  of  existence,  whence 
he  came,  and  what  he  is  and  ought  to  be,  and  whither  he  tends."  The  only  solution 
of  the  great  problems,  adequate  to  satisfy  the  human  heart,  the  Christ  of  God  gives 
thromgh  His  benignant  reign.  To  solve  these  questions,  to  iUuminate  their  darkness, 
io  take  away  their  fear  and  pain,  came  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  (1)  a  New 
Creation ;  (2)  a  New  State ;  (8)  a  New  Character ;  (4)  a  New  Life  on  the  Eurth.  It 
may  be  defined  as  that  state  in  which  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  coincide. 
It  must,  therefore,  declare  the  law  and  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  dignities  and 
blessings  therewith  connected.  How,  then,  is  the  right  of  citizenship  obtained  ?  The 
Master  lays  down  as  fundamental  law  that  it  is  entered  l^y  a  birth.  The  elenaents  of 
the  birth  are  invariable,  and  produced  in  harmony  with  an  invariable  law.  God 
-works  here,  as  He  works  always,  not  by  separated  laws,  isolated  principles,  or  detached 
facts,  but  by  systems.  All  life  is  the  product  of  co-ordinated  forces  constituting  an 
organic  system.  Apart  from  the  definite  laws  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the 
phenomena  of  spiritual  life  are  impossible. 

We  have  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  The  glory  of  all  other  -empires 
fades  and  decays.  Their  civilizations  die ;  their  art  lives  only  in  the  traditions  of 
men,  or  in  defaced  and  marred  fragments.  Not  so  Messiah's  kingdom.  It  shall 
know  no  decay,  no  dissolutioi^.  Its  conquests  shall  never  cease ;  its  dominion  never 
end. 

"  The  glory  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her ;  nnboimded  is  hor  joj 
And  endless  her  increase." 


Ohbistuvitt  and  thb  Individual  {JHe  ehristUche  Welt,  June  15, 1898).— It  Is  only 
in  its  form  that  the  social  question  of  to-day  is  new  for  the  Church.  In  some  form  it 
has  always  been  present.  The  new  doctrine  of  the  moral  equality  of  men  and  the 
infinite  value  of  the  individual,  taught  by  Christianity,  was  bound  to  create  unlrest 
in  view  of  the  glaring  inequalities  of  society.  The  attitude  of  Christians  toward  the 
aspirations  of  the  less  privileged  classes  after  a  greater  shiure  in  social  advantages  of 
every  kind  is  determined  by  this  doctrine. 

That  Christianity  does  assign  such  value  to  the  individual  is  undeniable.  The 
angels  are  said  to  rejoice  over  one  sinner  repenting.  No  privilege  of  position,  birth, 
calling  is  recognized  in  God's  kingdom.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  utterly  free  from 
exolusiveness  of  any  kind.  It  is  addressed  to  all — poor  and  rich,  obscure  and  dis- 
tinguished, women  and  men.  His  personal  ministry,  indeed,  was  limited  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  but  His  last  commission  included  all  nations.  Paul  was  Christ's 
agent  in  applying  this  universalism  in  practice. 

Now  this  idea  was  absolutely  new  to  the  world  of  antiquity.  "  That  world,  as  we 
know  it  in  Greece  and  Rome,  valued  the  individual  almost  solely  by  his  worth  to  the 
State.  The  State  was  the  supreme  interest.  In  the  apotheosis  of  the  Ceesars  the  State 
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Itoelf  waB  deified.  "What  the  individual  did  to  the  State  was  the  measure  of  his  Tafaie. 
Whoever  did  little  or  nothing  belonged  to  the  second  or  third  class  of  men.  Henee 
the  low  position  of  woman,  the  little  regard  for  the  poor,  wretched,  crippled  ;  hence 
the  widespread  cruel  practice  of  exposing  or  killing  weakly  children,  especially  girls : 
hence,  too,  the  institution  of  slavery.  Because  no  advantage  to  the  State  was 
expected  from  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  opposite,  forced  service  was  exacted  from 
them.  Women  were  only  esteemed  as  bearers  of  children.  And  although  natural 
sympathy  was  never  quite  absent,  the  sense  of  the  duty  of  helping  the  poor  and 
wretched  did  not  as  yet  exist,  because  in  consequence  of  their  incapacity  of  serving  tiie 
State  their  right  to  exist  was  denied.**  This  explains  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
extension  of  Christianity  among  the  poor,  the  wretched  and  oppressed,  and  among 
women.  They  learned  tiiat,  though  of  no  value  to  earthly  kingdoms,  they  were  dear 
to  God.  They  were  set  free  from  the  ban  imder  which  they  had  lain  for  ages.  They 
Moov^red  their  rights,  and  became  citizens  in  a  Divine  kingdom.  But  this  new  truth, 
Bke  all  new  truths,  was  only  slowly  carried  out  in  practice.  It  was  too  great  and 
too  novel  to  be  at  once  accepted.  Hence  even  the  Church  was  slow  to  carry  out  the 
Ma8ter*s  programme. 

^  It  was  natural  that  the  Boman  Church,  as  it  extended  over  young,  barbarous 
nations,  should  exercise  over  them  a  scnrt  of  guardicm  authority.  It  was  forced  to  do 
this  for  purposes  of  training.  And  it  has  done  much  in  this  way.  It  trained  the 
nations  in  many  ways  to  settled  habits,  and  taught  them  the  arts  of  peace.  But  it 
gradually  assumed  this  function  of  guardian.  What  should  have  been  the  means 
became  the  end.  It  strove  more  and  more  to  keep  the  nations  in  a  state  of  nonage 
•o  aa  easily  to  rule  over  them.  From  this  effort  arose  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Boman  Church,  the  upper  priestly  and  the  lower  lay  portion,  the  latter  of  which  only 
belongs  to  the  Church  by  its  connection  with  the  fprmer.  Thomas  Aquinas  borrows 
his  picture  of  the  future  State  from  Aristotle,  who  knows  only  three  classes  in  tiie 
State — soldiers,  counsellers  and  priests,  degrading  peasants,  artizans  and  labourers 
to  slavery— an  evidence  how  in  the  Boman  Church  the  idea  of  the  value  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  had  fallen  into  oblivion.*' 

Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  by  sweeping  away  all  mediators 
between  Ood  and  man,  revived  the  first  Christian  idea  of  the  value  of  the  individual 
The  Protestant  Church,  like  the  Boman  one,  has  not  yet  given  full  effect  to  the 
principle.  All  sorts  of  privileges  have  been  set  up  and  maintained,  relics  of  the  old 
heathenism.    Witness  the  defence  of  slavery  by  Christian  nations  and  writers. 

In  our  days  also,  as  formerly,  the  doctrine  is  flatly  denied  and  ridiculed.  A 
writer  of  our  day,  Friederich  Nietzsche,  '*  calls  Christian  morality  a  folly,  knows  no 
difference  of  good  and  evil,  regards  sympathy  as  weakness,  and  so  denies  the  value 
of  the  individual.  According  to  him  egoism  is  the  sole  force  active  in  all  advance  in 
civilization.  Men  are  divided  into  two  classes,  servants  and  masters,  the  former  of 
whom  exist  only  for  the  good  of  the  latter.  Bight  belongs  only  to  the  might  that  is 
the  agent  of  egoism.  These  ideas  he  defends  in  his  writings  with  the  fervour  of  a 
■eer  in  brilliant,  glowing  style.  This  gets  him  followers ;  and  the  social  confusions 
of  the  present  supply  fruitful  soil  for  bis  ideas.  There  are  only  too  many  possessors 
who  will  know  nothing  of  the  claims  of  labour,  and  for  whom  their  own  interest  is 
the  only  question.  All  these  find  in  the  ideas  of  Nietzsche  a  welcome  justification 
of  their  reckless  egoism  and  a  solace  for  their  conscience,  when  it  would  accuse  them 
of  wrong -doing.  For  according  to  these  ideas  they  are  quite  right  in  asserting  that 
the  milk-cows  are  only  for  the  minority,  whilst  others  are  only  good  enough  to  lead 
them  out  to  pasture." 
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^In  view  of  all  such  ideas  and  efforts  it  becomes  the  sacred  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  put  the  infinite  worth  of  the  individual  in  the  foreground,  and  to  carry 
out  its  logical  consequences  in  word  and  deed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Christianity 
assigns  such  value  to  the  individual  in  considering  him  in  his  relation  to  God.  The 
Gospel  knows  only  of  the  equality  of  men  before  God.  And  will  the  rich  man,  who 
gives  his  poor  neighbour  a  share  in  the  most  costly  possession  he  has,  refuse  him  a 
share  in  the  less  ?  And  could  God,  who  has  promised  eternal  life  to  all  in  Christ, 
make  such  a  distinction  in  this  life  as  Nietzsche  docs  ?  *'  "  Not  that  we  advocate 
communistic  equality.  Individual  ability  and  capacity  will  always  be  an  effectual 
bar  to  dreams  of  this  kind.  But  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  seems  to  us  imperiously 
*to  require  that  every  one  shall  receive  a  share  in  the  social  and  spiritual  blessings  of 
his  age  in  correspondence  with  his  powers  and  his  work.**  Nor  is  any  sudden  change 
to  be  expected.  Bevolutionary  destruction  of  the  old  is  against  the  Christian  spirit. 
**  We  know  that  Paul  sent  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus  back  to  Philemon,  certainly 
not  without  reminding  .the  latter  of  the  brotherly  relation  which  is  to  obtain  in  the 
Christian  community  between  master  and  servant.  But  it  is  no  less  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  to  halve  Christian  truths,  confronting  the  world  with  one  half 
and  being  silent  on  the  other  from  opportunist  motives.  And  certain  as  it  is  that 
Christianity  has  to  triumph  only  by  peaceful  means,  it  is  still  our  serious  duty,  as 
Christians,  in  our  official  relations  and  where  we  have  to  discharge  our  duties  as 
citizens  of  the  smaller  or  greater  commonwealth — the  State — to  which  we  belong,  no 
less  them  in  our  personal  intercourse,  to  secure  for  the  individual  the  recognition  of 
his  worth,  and  the  rights  following  therefrom.  This  must  be  the  first  and  foremost 
exercise  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  improvement  of  his 
earthly  relations.  I  must  certainly,  as  far  as  I  can,  be  the  good  Samaritan  to  aU  the 
oppressed  and  wronged,  and  still  more  is  it  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  guard  hig 
fellow-man  from  violence.** 

'*  In  emphasizing  with  such  energy  the  value  of  man,  Christianity  by  no  means 
depreciates  the  community.  Christ  commands  us  to  give  Caesar  what  is  his.  His 
promise  of  salvation  is  to  the  congregation  or  Church.  He  sends  forth  His  disciples 
two  and  two.  Men  are  adapted  to  society.  Only  in  fellowship  with  other  men  do 
we  learn  to  develop  and  use  our  powers.  Such  fellowship  discovers  to  us  our  faidts, 
and  helps  us  to  overcome  them.  But  we  are  not  for  the  sake  of  society.  The  com- 
munity is  for  the  individual.  The  conmiunities  of  the  family,  nation.  Church  are 
essential.  But  their  necessity  depends  on  a  higher  one,  namely^  the  necessity  of  con- 
duoMng  the  individual,  who  enters  life  unformed,  to  the  highest  possible  unfolding 
and  xise  of  his  capacities — physical,  mental,  moral,  religious — that  he  may  become  a 
child  of  God,  fitted  for  every  good  work.  Thus  the  good  of  the  individual  is  the 
standard  by  which  we  must  judge  the  healthiness  of  the  State,  the  Church,  the  family. 
And  it  is  no  sacrilege  to  deprive  the  family  of  the  education  of  children  where  it  is 
tmconsciouB  of  its  duties  to  them,  or  to  permit  the  State  to  abridge  the  rights  of 
indi^duals  when  these  cannot  be  exercised  without  others  being  wronged  in  their 
personality.  The  social  question  has  been  .called  a  religious  one.  We  accept  this  in 
the  sense  that  the  question  is  only  brought  nearer  solution  in  proportion  as  the  value 
of  the  individual,  which  Christianity  preaches,  attains  recognition.** 

Faith  and  Theology.  By  Pfarrer  Traub,  Leonberg,  Wtkrtemberg  {Stud. 
»•  Krit.,  1898,  No.  8). — ^The  position  taken  in  this  essay  is  one  extensively  advocated 
in  Germany,  and  on  this  account  is  well  worth  notice.  'It  involves  considerable 
departure  from  old  ways.  The  paper  is  written  with  remarkable  clearness  and 
precision. 
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The  atarting-point  is  the  statement  that  theology  is  a  matter  of  the  ChmrcL 
Sohleiermaoher*8  definition  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  "  a  positive  science,  the  parts  of 
which  are  miitcd  into  a  whole  by  their  relation  to  the  Christian  consdoasness 
of  €k>d  and  the  practical  duty  of  guiding  the  Church  thus  implied.**  Lnthardt  pute 
the  case  more  simply  when  he  says  that  the  test  of  theology  is  that  one  can  take  its 
statements  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying  and  use  them  in  instruciang  the 
ignorant,  and  confirming  doubters  in  serious  questions  of  conscience.  The  meaning, 
of  course,  is  not  that  every  theological  proposition  can  be  so  used,  but  that  theology 
as  a  whole  should  correspond  in  method  and  matter  to  the  faith,  which  is  both  the 
basis  of  the  Church's  existence  and  the  support  of  the  individual  Christian  in  life  and 
death.  Two  questions  have  to  be  considered:  1.  The  Nature  of  Faith;  %  The 
Nature  and  Task  of  Theology. 

1.  How  does  faith  arise?  In  what  does  it  consist?  Christ's  words  to  Peter 
show  that  faith  must  be  the  effect  of  a  Divine  act  in  man.  Outward  means  were  not 
ignored.  In  Peter's  case  these  means  were  personal  intercourse  with  Christ,  and 
the  great  confession  was  the  result.  There  is  no  other  way  still.  "  By  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  Jesus  comes  into  our  field  of  knowledge.  He  humbles  us  by  His 
moral  greatness,  and  first  brings  us  to  the  sense  of  our  lost,  wretched  condition. 
But  He  also  lifts  us  up  by  His  heart- winning  love,  and  by  showing  us  God*s  love  in 
His  own  love  He  gains  our  confidence  as  the  only  one  able  to  save.  There  is  no 
other  road  to  faith  in  Christianity.  To  the  wealth  of  Divine  ways  and  means  no 
limit  can  be  set.  But  they  must  all  at  last  meet  in  one  point,  if  Christian  faith  is  to 
arise.  They  must  secure  the  bringing  home  to  a  man  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and 
its  power  over  his  heart.**  The  origin  of  faith  explains  its  nature.  It  is  nothing 
else  than  hearty  confidence,  trust  in  Christ  and  the  God  revealed  in  Christ.  In  the 
Lutheran  confessions  faith  and  the  promise  of  God  are  correlatives.  The  promise  is 
simply  God*s  gracious  disposition  revealed  in  Christ,  and  faith  the  trust  that  lays 
hold  on  God's  grace.  It  is  evident  that  this  statement  does  not  exhaust  the  contents 
of  faith.  "  Only  the  immediate  ground  and  the  direct  object  of  faith  are  fixed  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  complete  contents  of  faith  everything  is  included,  which 
stands  in  necessary  connection  with  confidence  in  God's  revelation  in  Christ ;  and 
the  task  of  theology  is  to  unfold  the  thoughts  involved  in  that  initial  experience.'* 

This  statement  of  the  case  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  teaching  of  the  Beformaticn. 
'*  Even  to  the  early  Protestant  orthodoxy  fiduda  is  the  core  and  crown  of  faith." 
But  that  orthodoxy  goes  on  to  say  tiiat  ^e  fides  tpecialis  presupposes  ,/!(2m  gen&rcUU; 
and  the  latter  again  includes  notitia,  as  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Scripture,  and 
assensust  ^^  ^^  order  being  notitia^  asteruvs^  fidtLcia,  Each  succeeding  element 
implies  the  preceding,  but  the  preceding  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  following. 
I  may  know  the  articles  of  faith  without  regarding  tliem  as  true,  and  I  may  regard 
them  as  true  without  making  them  an  object  of  trust.  HoUaz  says :  "  Fides  est 
intellectu  ratione  notitiee  et  assensus,  in  voluntate  ratione  fiducise.**  Quenstedt: 
*'  Priores  dues  (partes  fidei)  ad  intellectum,  tertia  ad  voluntatem  pertinet." 

Herr  Traub  contests  the  position  of  a^Bensta  in  this  statement  of  the  order, 
holding  the  true  order  to  be  notitia^  fiduda,  cLsaenmis,  The  argument  is  that  to 
make  saving  faith  depend  in  any  sense  or  degree  on  an  intellectual  act  is  to 
change  its  nature  and  destroy  its  certainty.  Intellectual  assent  to  articles  of  faith 
even  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  a  falling  back  to  the  standpoint  of  the  Bomsn 
Church,  Scripture  being  substituted  as  a  formal  authority  for  the  Church.  "To 
US  Protestants  it  is  a  sin  to  hold  anything  as  true  in  matters  of  faith  which  does 
not  attest  itself  as  true  to  our  conscience  by  its  import.**     Besides,  how  is  tiiii 
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assent,  which  is  to  precede  faith,  to  come  into  existence?  The  doctrines  which 
it  accepts  are  not  dear. to  the  natural  understanding.  They  can  only,  then,  be 
fuscepted  by  want  of  thought  or  an  act  of  will.  Faith  thus  becomes  an  act  of 
man  instead  of  an  act  of  GK)d.  And,  again,  this  view  chcuiges  the  object  of  faith, 
-which  is  not  Christ,  but  something  about  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  Himself 
is  the  only  true  object  of  faith.  '*  To  ikis  object  of  faith  fiducia  corresponds  as 
a  direct  correlative.    I  believe  in  Christ  when  Christ,  by  the  revealed  import  of  His 

person,  wins  my  trust.    To  require  assent  as  a  condition  has  here  no  sense 

Certainly,  an  asBensuB  is  involved  in  fiducia,  I  shall  hold  as  true  all  doctrines  which 
Christian  knowledge  develops  from  the  initial  act  of  faith.  But  this  holding  true 
does  not  precede  trust,  but  is  a  part  of  the  trust  itself.** 

It  may  be  objected  that  faith  in  Christ  implies  assent  of  some  land.  Christ 
lived  centuries  ago,  and  unless  we  have  some  sort  of  historical  &ith  in  Him,  we  cannot 
ezerdse  trust.  Herr  Traub,  however,  rejects  the  suggestion.  It  would,  he  says, 
make  saving  faith  depend  on  the  result  of  intricate  historical  inquiries.  True, 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  such  inquiries.  But  as  they  are  possible  only  to  the 
few,  the  faith  of  Christians  would  practically  be  in  the  hands  of  these  few.  *'  Thus 
It  is  the  freedom  of  faith  which  forbids  us  to  make  the  certainty  of  faith  depend  on 
any  historical  conviction  as  a  precedent  condition.  No  doubt  faith  includes  an 
historical  conviction,  for  without  the  certainty  that  Jesus  belongs  to  history  Christian 
fedth  cannot  exist.  But  this  certainty  does  not  precede  faith,  but  grows  out  of  and  with 
It.*'  The  writer  acknowledges  notitia  to  be  necessary  beforehand,  but  denies  this  of 
asBensus,  He  supports  himself  by  the  agreement  of  Professor  E.  Haupt.  And  yet 
with  all  respect  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  assent  can  be  excluded  any  more 
than  knowledge.  There  must  surely  be  an  antecedent  historical  certainty,  which 
experience  converts  into  religious  certainty.  "  By  the  power  which  the  Christ  of  the  - 
Gospels  gains  over  the  heart,  He  convinces  men  of  the  reality  of  His  person. 
Whoever  has  felt  this  power  knows  that  this  figure  of  Christ  is  not  a  product  of  fancy, 
but  historical  fact.  A  conviction,  so  grounded,  need  not  fear  the  result  of  hip^orioal 
c^ticism.  For  what  is  gained  in  the  way  of  personal  experience  cannot  be  taken 
away  again  by  the  results  of  science.  Perhaps  the  individual  believer  is  unable  to 
refute  the  objections  raised  because  not  versed  in  history.  But  this  he  knows,  that 
any  historical  science  must  be  wrong  which  would  take  from  him  the  most  certain  of 
all  realities." 

2.  What,  nei^,  is  the  right  course  of  Theology  ?  It  is  a  science  of  faiths  and  it 
is  a  Bcience  of  faith. 

(1)  It  is  a  science  of  faith.  "  Its  business  is  '  to  formulate  Christian  truth  in  all 
its  parts  as  truth  of  faith,  so  that  faith,  and  only  faith,  which  is  fiducia,  can  appro- 
priate them.*  We  have  seen  God's  saving  revelation  in  the  historical  person  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  immediate  ground  and  direct  object  of  faith.  Here  is  the  point  at  which 
Christian  theology  has  to  strike  in,  and  from  which  it  has  to  sketch  the  system  of 
Christian  truth.  The  saving  gift,  disclosed  in  Christ  and  secured  by  Him,  forms  its 
starting-point  and  foundation.  From  this  poii^b  of  view  it  must  obtain  the  doctrine 
of  God,  grasp  the  natxure  of  sin,  imfold  the  idea  of  the  Church,  the  Word  of  God, 
the  Sacrament,  the  meaning  of  etemcJ  life.  Therewith  much  which  traditional 
dogmatics  usually  includes  falls  away.  But  what  is  lost  in  extent  is  abundantly 
eolnpensated  by  the  unity  and  compactness,  as  well  as  the  practical  usefulness,  of  the 
wj8bwa  of  Christianity  thus  sketched.'* 

The  writer  then  tries  four  forms  of  theology  by  this  test — ^the  orthodox,  specu- 
lative, experimental,  and  Biblical.    The  prolegomena  of  the  old  orthodox  systems 
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consist  in  a  natural  doctrine  of  God,  a  rational  doctrine  of  sin,  and  the  oonditioiis  of 
redemption  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  justice  and  sin.  Only  then  does  the 
account  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  come  in.  "The  objects  of  faith  are 
described,  not  as  they  exist  to  the  experience  of  faith,  but  as  the  intellect  professes 
to  understand  them  in  their  own  nature.  Then  the  subjective  experience  of  faith 
comes  into  account.  This  order  of  treatment  corresponds  thoroughly  to  its  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  faith.  If  an  intellectual  acceptance  of  articles  of  faith  fbrais 
the  postulate  of  saving  faith,  it  is  only  consistent  for  Christian  truth,  not  to  be 
sketched  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  but  to  be  set  forth  as  intellectual  truth 
in  its  objective  connection.  But  if  this  conception  of  fedth  contradicts  the  evangelical 
view,  this  also  holds  good  of  the  doctrinal  system  in  harmony  with  it.  OriHcitm  of 
the  orthodox  conception  of  faith  is  also  criticism  of  the  entire  orthodox  system  of 
doctrine.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  criticism  is  the  most  serious  that  can  be 
passed  on  the  current  Church  theology.  Were  it  merely  said,  this  theology  contra- 
dicts science,  it  might  accept  the  reproach  and  simply  afiSrm  that  science  should 
bow  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  But  the  theology  is  quite  otherwise  affected  by  the 
allegation  that  it  is  out  of  harmony,  not  merely  with  science,  but  also  with  fai^ 
whereas  it  claims  to  be  in  a  special  sense  a  theology  of  faith.'* 

Speculative  theology  takes  as  its  basis  the  Hegelian  principle,  that  religions 
faith  represents  the  form  of  presentation  which  is  raised  in  philosophy  to  idea.  Here 
faith  suffers  wrong :  a  system  of  ideas  is  imported  into  it  belonging  to  another  region 
altogether. 

Experimental  theology  is  that  which  builds  on  subjective  experience  as  a 
complete,  self-contained  transaction.  Divines  like  Frank  are  no  doubt  pointed  to. 
Here,  again,  it  is  said,  subjective  experience  is  an  empty  abstraction  apart  from 
objective  revelation.  '*  Personal  experience  must  form  the  starting-point  of  dog- 
matics, but  not  in  isolation  as  a  subjective  transaction,  but  in  its  relation  to  objective 
revelation.*' 

The  fourth  form  of  theology  criticized  is  **  Biblioism,*'  represented  by  Beck  and 
Kllbel.  This  also  is  said  not  to  correspond  to  the  nature  of  saving  faith.  While 
drawing  from  Scripture  a  system  of  Divine  teaching,  it  does  not  first  determine  the 
historical  fact,  **  which  forms  the  direct  ground  of  faith,  and  from  which  alone  the 
sketch  of  a  complete  view  can  be  attempted.**  Its  object  of  faith — a  doctrinal 
system — corresponds  more  with  faith  as  tissensus  than  asfiducia:  "  For  I  can  only 
trust  in  a  person,  not  a  system.'*  ''The  nature  of  faith  only  admits  such  an 
exposition  of  doctrine  as  makes  faith  in  the  historical  revelation  in  Christ  the  source 
and  norm  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  from  this  point  judges  all  the  several  parts  of 
the  Christian  system.** 

(2)  Theology,  again,  is  a  science  of  faith.  An  objection  is  sometimes  made  that 
theology  as  a  science  must  be  dependent  on  worldly  knowledge :  it  will  improve  as 
ordinary  philosophy  improves.  But  no  such  dependence  is  necessary.  As  matter  of  ' 
fact,  theology  has  often  been  so  dependent,  but  not  from  any  inherent  necessity.  The 
freedom  of  ^th  secures  the  freedom  of  theology.  It  is  true,  also,  that  theology  uses 
in  its  processes  the  formal  laws  of  knowledge ;  but  it  only  does  this  in  the  same  way 
as  other  sciences,  such  as  psychology,  do.  Its  independence  is  secured  by  its  subject- 
matter. 

There  are  two  points  at  which  the  independence  of  theology  seems  to  be 
threatened  by  its  character  as  a  science.  In  proving  the  truth  of  Christianity  it  has 
to  appeal  to  moral  standards,  and  so  may  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  science  of  ethics. 
But  it  is  no  philosophical  system  of  ethics  that  is  ^kppealed  to,  but  only  the  general 
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ethical  trnth  which  is  univeraally  acknowledged.  Again,  the  fact  that  theology 
assumes  some  theory  of  knowledge  may  seem  to  imply  some  sort  of  dependence. 
Tbe  fact  is  midonbted,  bnt  the  inference  is  wrong.  **  The  theory  of  knowledge/ 
"which  theology  needs,  assmnes  the  certainty  of  faith.  Only  from  the  objects  of 
faith  can  the  role  be  sketched  by  which  knowledge  of  those  objects  has  to  shape 
«*t8elf."  **  Theology  starts  from  the  facts  of  religions  experience,  analyses  their 
conditions  latent  in  the  subject,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  subjective  functions  active  in 
all  religious  knowledge."  Theology  needs  a  theory  of  general  as  well  as  of  religious 
knowledge.  If  a  scientist  denies  the  being  of  God,  the  theologian  has  to  prove  him 
wrong  by  showing  that  he  is  overstepping  his  province.  And  he  does  this  by  dis- 
iingoishing  between  the  certainty  of  faith  and  that  of  science,  and  showing  that 
faith  and  science  are  two  different  fields  with  different  laws.  The  independence  of 
faith,  and  so  of  theologyi  is  thuls  amply  shown. 

The  afi&nity  of  faith  and  theology  is  clearly  evident.  The  differences  between 
them  are  no  less  certain.  "  Faith  is  an  act  of  Gk>d  in  man's  heart.  Theology  is  the 
explanation  of  this  act  with  the  instruments  of  human  knowledge.  Since,  then,  all 
human  knowledge  is  liable  to  error,  the  Gospel,  on  which  faith  depends,  is  an  uncon- 
ditional authority,  but  not  theology.  This  is  always  merely  a  relative  authority, 
namely,  so  far  as  it  gives  expression  to  the  Gospel.  Now,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
every  theology  to  give  the  purest  possible  expression  to  the  €k)spel ;  and  every  con- 
scientious theologian  must  be  convinced  that  his  system  is  the  best  and  purest 
he  can  arrive  at.  Else  he  could  not  defend  it.  But  it  would  be  sin  in  him  to  bind 
any  one  else  to  it  as  an  unconditional  authority.  The  authority  is  not  his  system, 
but  the  Gospel  which  he  desires  to  serve  by  his  system.  Certainly  he  cannot 
indicate  in  concreio  where  in  his  scheme  the  Gospel  ceases  and  man's  thoughts 
b^pm.  £lse  he  would  have  to  strike  out  the  latter.  But  in  abatracto  he  must 
maintain  the  distinction,  unless  a  theologian  is  to  become  a  Pope.  Hence  also  no 
theological  system  or  dogma  is  essential  to  salvation.** 

The  same  number  contains  an  article  by  Professor  E.  Kdnig,  of  Bostock,  on 
«•  Th^  Evidence  of  Language  in  Literary  Criticism,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament," 
and  one  by  Professor  J.  Weiss,  of  Gottingen,  on  **  Jewish  Christianity  in  the  Acts 
and  the  so-called  Apostolic  Council";  both  are  important*  elaborate,  and  highly 
technioftl. 

Philosophical  Voices  of  the  Dat  on  Chbistianitt  and  thb  Critrch. 
Von  Habtmann  and  Fbiedbigh  Paui.ren  {Die  chriatl.  Welt,  1898,  No.  14  and  26). — 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  philosopher  of  the  Unconscious  has  shown  himself  in 
the  course  of  time  an  accomplished  critic  in  the  most  diverse  fields.  Once  a  military 
officer,  then  regarded  by  professed  scholars  as  a  fantastic  dilettante,  E.  von  Hartmann 
has  won  the  reputation  of  an  indefatigable,  many-sided,  deeply  penetrating  thinker, 
combining  astonishing  wealth  of  knowledge  with  great  speculative  talent.  His  long 
series  of  works,  great  and  small,  abundantly  prove  how  he  has  striven  to  work  his 
way  out  of  superficial  vagueness  to  depth  and  clearness.  His  labours  in  the  field  of 
ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  have  not  been  all  of  a  merely  destructive 
tendency. 

In  a  recent  essay  Von  Hartmann  has  expressed  most  disparaging  opinions  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Prussia.  According  to  him,  it  is  ruled 
by  hierarchical  tendencies ;  its  trust  is  in  ecclesiasticism,  not  truth ;  its  leaders  look 
with  admiration  and  envy  on  the  strict  discipline  and  organization  of  Borne.  While 
the  conservative  parties  are  Bomish  in  spirit,  the  liberal  divines  are  not  even  Chris- 
tians.   He  classes  Bitschlians  with  the  former.    The  writer  in  the  ChriatlicJie  WeU 
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thinks  there  is  ft  modieom  of  troth  in  this  estimatew  He  faimsell  ftoeoMb 
reigning  powers  of  the  Chnrch  of  greater  anxiety  for  position  than  truth, 
warm  breath  of  love  is  wanting,  the  free,  strong  impulse  of  troe  idealinn;  afl 
earnest,  decided  thought  is  under  a  ban.  If  this  spirit  grows,  theire  will  follow  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence,  not  indeed  the  dissolution  of  Christianity,  bat  ol  a 
oertajnty  the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  Natlcmal  Church.'* 

■  But  our  business  is  with  Hartmann's  attitude  to  Christianity  generally.  This 
has  not  changed  for  the  better  since  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  Dwtoiai- 
iwn  of  Chriitianily  in  1874.  In  the  last  edition  he  says,  "  Jesus  was  a  Jew  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  lived  and  died  in  the  circle  of  ideas  of  his  age  and  people,  sharing 

the  superstition  of  the  former,  and  the  hope  of  the  latter Love  in  its 

deeper  sense  was  first  made  the  central  point  of  ethics  by  John,  and  it  is  utterly 
unhistorical  to  read  this  position  into-  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  £ven  in  an  ethical 
respect  nothing  distinctive  remains  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  would  be  serviceable, 
and  what  is  serviceable  shrinks  into  occasional  citations  whose  depth  and  bearing 

Jesus  cannot  be  shown  to  have  seen For  the  religion  of  the  future  more 

is  to  be  gained  from  Buddhism  than  from  Christianity.*'  Our  critic  says  well,  '*  Such 
utterances  do  no  honour  to  Hartmann's  spirit  ol  inquiry  and  justice ;  they  testify  ol  a 
bitterness  against  Christianity  such  as  can  only  be  explained  by  deep  antagonism 
of  inward  disposition.  The  pessimistic  spirit  in  ^artmann  plainly  revolts  against 
the  joyous  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian  &ith  is  in  reality  bom  of  the  strong 
love  of  life,  whilst  the  philosophy  of  the  unconscious  owes  its  origin  to  weariness  of 
life."  Here  and  there  in  his  writings  Hartmann  surprises  us  by  utterances  which 
are  more  akin  to  Christian  ideas,  as  Buddhism  does.  Thus  in  one  place  he  says, 
**  Only  faith  in  Providence  can  give  man  security  that  in  his  moral  conduct  he  is  not 
sacrificing  body  and  life  to  an  empty  fiction ;  only  faith  in  Providence  can  lead 
humanity  to  trust  without  reserve  in  the  divine  leading  of  the  tmiversal  process  of 
good,  and  to  co-operate  with  its  unknown  aim  in  the  calm  certainty  that  it  means 
real  good."  But  in  Hartmann,  as  in  Buddhism,  single  sayings  cannot  blind  us  to  the 
ineradicable  antagonism  in  essentials  and  on  the  whole.  His  Providence  is  different 
from  the  Christian.  '*  £[artmann*s  Providence  leads  men  gradually  to  see  the  utter 
futility  of  earthly  existence ;  Christian  doctrine  on  tho  other  hand  teaches  us  to 
regard  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  present  as  the  designed  means  for  an  eternal 
purpose." 

From  his  standpoint  of  complete  antagonism  he  holds  that  there  is  an  impassahle 
gulf  between  modem  culture  and  Christianity  in  every  form,  that  cultured  ministers 
can  only  retain  their  position  by  unworthy  compromises,  that  by  tiie  end  of  the 
present  century  every  Church  retaining  the  Christian  name  will  be  efiete,  that  the 
Homeward  tendencies  of  the  Pmssian  Church  open  the  way  for  '' comprehensive 
schemes  of  reform,  either  on  Christian  ground  or  beyond  the  drcle  of  Christian  ideas." 
But  Hartmann's, conceptions  of  Christianity  are  so  perverted  that  his  judgments 
on  such  questions  are  worthless.  **  Wherever  ihe  possession  of  high  culture  is 
independent  of  the  reception  of  certain  metaphysical  dogmas,  wherever  Christianity 
is  something  different  from  what  it  is  to  the  philosopher  of  the  unconscious,  it  will  be 
evident  that  thoroughly  Protestsmt  and  cultured  preachers  can  discharge  then:  o&ee 
without  unworthy  compromises.  Wherever,  instead  of  Hartmann's  oaricaturet  tiie 
historical  image  of  Jesus  is  i^prehended  by  faith,  the  consciousness  of  agreement 
with  all  who  from  the  heart  acknowledge  Jesus  as  Lord  so  predominates,  that  Chnrdi 
fellowship  can  be  maintained  with  a  good  conscience  despite  many  differences  and 
antagonisms.    Those  standing  outside  (among  whom  Hartmann  is  reckoned)  will 
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nevei  be  able  to  clisiinguiBh  between  prineipal  and  secondary,  between  kernel  and 
^lell ;  they  will  be  readily  inclined  to  magnify  differences  within  the  Church,  and 
to  stLspeet  double-dealing  when  critical  Protestants  do  not  energetically  assert  their 
opposition  to  orthodoxy.  On  the  other  hand,  one  standing  within  reUgious  fellow- 
ship,  and  inwardly  possessed  by  its  spirit*  will  be  in  a  position  to  overlook  secondary 
differences,  because  he  has  the  feeling  that  he  is  one  in  essentials  with  the  earnest- 
minded  members  of  the  Church. 

Friedrich  Paulsen  as  a  writer  on  ethics  is  scarcely  less  influential  than  Hartmann, 
and  is  in  much  closer  sympathy  with  religion  and  Christian  faith.  *'  Few  philo- 
sopkical  works  of  the  present  day  equal  his  in  lucidity  and  brilliant  expression." 
Many  of  his  positions  will  raise  serious  objections.  But  his  work  on  ethics  is  to  be 
judged^  not  by  its  general  philosophical  principles,  but  by  its  detailed  discussions. 
Whoever  seeks  in  him  a  complete,  harmonized  system  will  be  disappointed.  But 
whoever  seeks  impulse  and  direction  in  the  most  diverse  problems  of  the  day  will  be 
am]^  satisfied. 

In  contrast  with  his  colleague.  Yon  Gizycki,  "a  priest  of  morality  without 
religion,"  he  energetically  asserts  the  necessity  of  religion  in  order  to  the  healthy 
unfol^ng  of  man's  inner  life.  He  says,  *'  Beligion  belongs  to  the  normal  functions 
of  human  nature ;  its  absence  is  always  a  sign  of  disorder,  either  in  the  individual  or 
the  collective  life.**  However  scientific  research  may  modify  the  conception  of 
existence,  there  will  always  be  room  for  the  religious  sense.  Religion  will  never  die 
out ;  it  anst^ers  too  closely  to  the  inmost,  deepest  need  of  human  feeling.  In  success, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  perish  of  pride  and  infatuation,  we  need  the  contemplation 
of  something  better,  that  we  ^may  say  with  joyous  gratitude  that  success  is  not  a 
merited  reward,  but  a  free  gift ;  in  the  downfall  of  our  hopes  and  plans  we  need  the 
thought  that  earthly  things  are  not  of  absolute  worth ;  in  the  absolute  uncertainty  of 
all  earthly  things  and  the  profound  ignorance  of  our  own  future,  in  order  not  to  fall  a 
prey  to  helpless  superstition,  we  need  the  confidence  that,  whatever  may  happen,  it  will 
turn  to  our  good ;  it  is  certainly  not  chance  that,  wherever  this  faith  fails,  superstition 
grows."  In  his  newest  work,  the  IniroducUon  to  Philosophyt  he  acknowledges  that 
only  religions  of  a  historical  character  possess  vital  force.  "  Beligion  only  exists 
and  only  can  exist  in  the  form  of  concrete  national  religions,  which  have  grown 
historically  and  are  embodied  in  symbols  and  sacred  acts.  No  abstract  religion,  such 
as  is  sought  under  the  name  of  rational  or  natural  religion,  is  possible ;  so  far  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  is  foimd  in  individual  men,  it  is  a  survival,  a  last  reflection  of  a  full, 
oonerete  religion.**  *'  Whoever  accepts  the  saying,  Be  ye  not  servants  of  men,  may 
still  to-day,  undismayed  by  the  mockery  of  the  scornful  and  the  hatred  of  guardians 
of  confessional  yokes,  with  the  multitude  of  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  in  all  ages, 
aeknowledge  himself  a  believer  in  God  and  His  only  Son.  In  the  life  and  death  of 
Jeios  I  get  the  sense  of  life,  the  sense  of  things  in  general ;  and  that  which  makes 
life  possible  and  shows  its  significance,  this  I  call  God  and  God*s  manifestation :  so 
may  the  sincerest,  truest,  freest  man  say  to-day  as  much  as  in  any  age." 

Paulsen*s  conception  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament  is  too  narrow.  To 
him  its  characteristic  is  renunciation  of  life,  with  its  duties  and  joys.  He  contrasts 
it  in  this  respect  with  the  early  Qtreek  religion,  whose  aim  was  the  self-conserving 
and  self-unfolding  of  the  natural  num.  Early  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
characterized  by  **  abstinence  from  the  world,  neglect  of  culture,  devotion  to  the 
future  Hfe.'*  **  The  fundamental  senthnent  of  life  is  longing  after  the  end  of  this 
bodily  life."  "  In  the  Gospels,  as  we  have  them,  the  language  of  world-denial  is 
heard  oftener  than  the  tone  of  joy  in  life.*'    **  The  ground-tone  hi  the  Hfe  of  Jesus 
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is  set,  not  to  victory  and  joy  in  life,  but  to  deaUi  and  conquest  of  tlie  world.**  Kol 
"  the  robust  and  triumphant,  the  hopeful  and  happy,*'  but  *'  hearts  weary  of  the 
world  and  life  "  feel  themselves  drawn  to  Christ's  OospeL 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  has  a  severe  side.  Not  to 
confess  this  is  to  be  unjust  to  facts.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  with 
Greek  thought  does  not  exhaust  the  truth.  In  such  a  contrast,  the  chief  mora] 
elements  of  the  Gospel  receive  scant  justice.  "  The  obvious  bases  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  are  scctrcely  referred  to  by  Paulsen.  In  vain  one  seeks  for  any 
clear  allusion  to  the  two  points  on  which  the  whole  of  Christian  morality  turns. 
Nothing  is  heard  of  the  essential  importance  of  faith  in  the  heavenly  Father,  who 
turns  everything  to  good;  nothing  of  the  infinite  value  ascribed  to  the  individual 
soul.  Had  Paulsen  started  from  these  two  points,  he  would  have  come  to  other 
c<mclusions.  •  •  •  .  Over  against  the  Greek  inclination  to  worship  nature  and 
culture,  Christ  maintains  the  specifically  moral  element.  The  ascetic  strain  in 
primitive  Christian  morality  does  not,  as  Paulsen's  account  suggests,  form  the 
essence  of  Christ's  view  of  life ;  it  is  simply  the  form  in  which  the  truly  moral 
judgment  of  all  relations  found  energetic  expression.  The  resolute  tracing  back 
of  morality  to  its  innermost  essence,  in  conflict  with  hollow  sham  and  selfish 
devotion  to  the  world,  quite  naturally  took  an  unworldly,  ascetic  stamp.  Without 
a  certain  recklessness,  the  unfolding  of  moral  life  in  the  world  is  inconceivable. 
Man's  highest  duty,  as  Christ  revealed  it  in  all  its  majesty,  demands  unreserved 
subordination  of  all  temporal  gifts  to  the  one  supreme  good.  Where  such  a  demand 
is  refused  obedience,  nothing  avails  but,  instead  of  making  base  compromises,  to 
insist  severely  on  the  lofty  rights  of  the  moral  world.  Sentimental  coltore  may  not 
approve  this;  but  every  truly  moral  nature  will  sympathize  with  a  spirit  that  is 
ready  to  put  all  outward  glory  second  when  the  eternal  weal  of  a  single  human  soul 
is  at  stake.  The  primitive  Christian  feeling  is  not  as  strange  as  Paulsen  thinks  to 
modem  Christians.  We  feel  ourselves  in  touch,  not  merely  with  single  aspects  of 
Christ's  view  of  life,  but  with  its  innermost  kernel." 

A  similar  judgment  must  be  passed  on  Paulsen's  judgment  of  the  BeformaiioiL 
Here  also  secondary  features  are  touched  on,  while  the  essential  is  passed  by. 
Paulsen  complains  that  some  Protestants  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  Rome  and  praise  of  Luther.  We  require  neither  one 
nor  the  other ;  but  we  rightly  ask  so  able  and  earnest  a  thinker  as  Paulsen  to  take 
notice  of  the  chief  features  of  Luther's  life  and  woric,  and  not  pass  them  by.  "  When, 
after  a  cursory  and  inadequate  accoimt  of  the  religious  position  of  Luther,  it  is 
simply  said  that  the  Beformation  *  promoted  the  release  of  the  modem  spirit  from 
the  supernaturalistic  view  of  the  world  and  life,'  and  contributed  to  the  seculariring 
of  modem  times,  this  can  scarcely  be  described  as  an  adequate  and  just  aooount 
The  main  evangelical  ideas,  which  are  of  such  significance  for  ethics,  are  unjustly 
treated.  The  right  of  the  individual  personality  to  treat  independently  with  God  in 
the  highest  and  holiest  questions,  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  the 
rejection  of  the  monkish  ideal  of  life  in  favour  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  €k)d — all 
these  weighty  aspects  of  the  Beformation  deserved  to  be  taken  into  account  in  an 
historical  survey  of  the  development  of  moral  theories.  But  Paulsen  preferred, 
instead  of  considering  the  positive  ideas,  to  put  some  secondary,  negative  phenomena 
in  the  foreground." 

We  regret  these  mistakes  all  the  more  as  in  many  passages  Paulsen  shows  snob 
fine  discernment.  In  the  Introduction  to  Philosophy  he  says :  "  Faith  by  its  veiy 
nature  is  the  tenderest,  freest,  most  inward  expression  of  lite.    It  dies  when  force, 
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fear  of  man,  and  polioy  come  into  play.  This  is  the  plainest  of  all  the  truths  taught 
by  the  history  of  the  Western  nations,  certainly  a  truth  hard  of  belief  to  politicians. 
What  can  we  do,  then,  to  preserve  religion  to  the  people  ?.  Truly  I  know  not,  unless 
it  be  to  tckke  care  first  of  preserving  religion  in  yourselves.**  He  has  good  hopes  of 
the  future,  rejoicing  at  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  thought  which  distinguishes 
between  dogma  and  doctrine.  He  says,  '*FoUowing  in  Luther's  steps,  who  in 
rejecting  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  rejected  the  false  unity  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  the  new  school  wishes  to  draw  Protestant  theology  out  of  the  intellect 
tualism  of  orthodoxy,  the  passion  for  demonstration  and  system-making,  in  order  to 
place  the  Church's  life  on  the  ground  of  redemption  by  faith  and  love.'*  One  thing 
clouds  his  hope  :  "  The  radicalism,  absolutely  hostile  to  reUgion,  at  present  spree^Ung 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  hostihty  excited  a  generation  ago  in  the 
.  circle  of  the  educated  by  government  patronage  of  religion  has  now  permeated  the 
masses,  who  are  in  a  ferment  of  political  and  social  unrest."  Still  he  holds  fast  his 
confidence.  "  Christianity,  which  has  survived  so  many  State  convulsions,  so  many 
changes  of  culture,  so  many  States  and  peoples,  will  also  survive  the  storms  which 
seem  to  await  the  European  nations.  Yea,  who  knows,  whether  its  releckse  from 
association  with  the  interests  of  the  ruling  classes  may  not  be  the  condition  of  a 
new  and  vast  development  of  its  life  ?  "  We  agree  with  him  that  Christianity  is, 
not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  beginning  of  its  victorious  course  on  earth* 


cxjRRsi^rr  DxxrrcBc  rrBcoxxoBcrr, 

Thb  Afoloot  of  Abistidbs.  By  Dr.  W.  C.  tan  Manem.— The  principal  contrl« 
bution  to  the  first  number  of  the  TheologUoh  Tijdechrift  for  1898  is  an  exhaustive 
article  on  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  by  the  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  University  of  Leyden.  The  article  embraces  an  account  of  the  discovery  and 
pubHcation  of  the  various  manuscripts  of  the  Apology — Armenian,  Syriac,  and 
Qreek ;  a  critical  discussion  on  the  different  texts  and  versions ;  and  a  Dutch  trans- 
lation, on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with  notes  and  various  readings.  An  account 
of  this  long'lost  work  having  already  appeared  in  The  Thinker,'  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  reproduce  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  concluding  portion  of  Professor 
van  Manen*s  article,  in  which  he  gives  his  estimate  of  its  value  for  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  earliest  history  of  Christianity. 

Hamack,  who  dwells  on  this  point  in  No.  18  of  the  TheologUche  LiteratuV' 
geituTig  for  1891,  does  not  reckon  the  Apology  of  great  value  in  this  respect ;  whereas 
he  discovers  afresh,  and  in  a  remarkable  way,  what  he  thought  it  possible  to  adduce 
from  the  Syriac  text  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  Aristides 
to  the  Jews.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  what  concerns  this  particular  point,  because 
the  Syriac  text,  as  he  recognizes  himself,  gives  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
relation  of  Aristides  to  the  Jews  than  does  the  Greek ;  whereas  the  latter  is  neverthe- 
less undeniably  the  more  original,  and  where  it  differs  deserves,  as  a  rule,  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  work  of  Aristides  must  be  judged  according  to  the  Greek  text,  which, 
witii  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  regarded  as  correct.  The  variations  preserved  in  the 
Syriac  and  Armenian  versions  are  valuable  for  our  knowledge  of  a  later  Christianity— 
a  Christianity,  perhaps,  in  some  repectsa  few  decades,  or  it  may  be  even  two  or  three 

1  VoL  i.  pp.  266-07. 
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bmidred  yean  later— but  not  for  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Christianfl  of  Arisiidet' 
own  days.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  this  writing  not  to  despise  details, 
which  yire  may  value  all  the  more  according  as  we  are  less  convinced  tiian«Hamack  is 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  view  of  the  history  of  the  most  ancient  Christianity,  and 
according  as  we  are  more  assured  than  he  is  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  tradition 
which  considers  the  Apology  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  125. 

There  it  stands,  then,  first  of  all  as  a  noteworthy  witness  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
a  cultivated  Christian  of  those  days,  a  bom  Greek,  and  in  all  probability  a  native  of 
Athens,  thought  it  proper  and  possible  to  defend  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Its  force 
lies  in  its  attack  upon  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen,  in  contrast  to  which  the  beUef 
in  God,  the  Most  High,  the  only  One,  and  the  Almighty,  commended  itself,  without 
further  evidence,  as  reasonable  and  true,  so  that  he  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
wasting  many  words  over  it. 

Still,  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  one  were  to  think  that  for  him  Christianity  resolved 
itself  into  the  worship  of  one  God.  This  is  plainly  enough  seen  where  he  holds 
reckoning  with  the  Jews,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Christians,  and  combats 
their  position  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  worshippers  of  one  Almi^ty  God.  It 
is  true  that  they  tiiereby  stand  closer  to  the  truth ;  still,  they  do  not  advance  it.  The 
truth  itself  remains  concealed  from  them  because  they  have  not  accepted  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  persevere  in  the  denial  of  Him. 

The  Christians  alone  are  in  possession  of  the  truth,  because  they  do  not  stand 
still  in  the  worship  of  God,  as  the  Jews  had  known  Him  from  of  old,  and  as  they  still 
worship  Him,  although  many  of  them  frequently  prove  unfaithful ;  but  because  they 
permit  themselves  to  be  guided  by  what  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Most  Hlg^,  had 
noade  known  to  them  concerning  His  being  and  commandments.  In  order  to  be  a 
Christian,  therefore,  according  to  the  view  here  involuntarily  given,  it  was  neoessazy 
to  cherish  a  well-grounded  conviction  regarding  the  unity,  the  greatness,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  as  well  as  regarding  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Son  after 
His  descent  from  heaven.  It  thus  involved  the  holding  of  a  doctrinal  belief;  bat 
also,  and  not  less,  the  serving  of  this  God  by  unwavering  fidelity  to  what  were  looked 
upon  as  His  holy  commandments.  Indeed,  the  demands  of  the  moral  life  established 
by  Christianity  are  here  placed  prominently  in  the  foreground,  although  not 
specifically,  yet  just  on  that  account  all  the  more  noticeably.  In  chapter  xv.  Aristides 
has  devoted  a  beautiful  page  to  the  description  of  the  life  of  the  Christians. 

If  for  these  reasons  the  Apology  merits  the  attention  of  all  who  inquire  with 
interest  after  the  substance  and  form  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Christians  of  aboot 
the  year  125 — so  far  at  any  rate  as  these  Christians  existed  outside  of  Palestine,  and 
in  particular  in  the  refined  Grseco-Boman  world — it  is  also  of  importance  for  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  general  and  of  the  New  Testament  canon  in  particular.  As 
regards  the  latter,  it  settles  the  otherwise  known,  yet  frequently  controverted,  &ct 
that  the  Christians  of  that  period  did  not  yet  possess  a  canon  as  such,  neither  in 
whole  nor  in  part.  When  they  speak  of  their  ypa^,  anything  may  be  thought  of 
rather  than  a  completed  collection  of  gospels  and  epistles,  let  alone  a  collection  soch 
as  we  now  possess  in  our  New  Testament.  They  had  a  book  at  their  service  ^eu^ver 
they  wished  to  revive  their  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history ;  but  that  book  was  not 
necessarily,  and  certainly  not  always,  one  of  the  later  canonical  Gospels.  It  nuj 
even  be  that  there  were  things  in  it  which  before  long  would  be  cast  out  as  hereay, 
notwithstanding  that  the  work  was  still  in  use,  was  read  and  quoted  by  persons  who 
for  the  moment  and  later  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  every  one,  and  who  least  i '  all 
would  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy. 
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Of  special  importance,  both  for  the  history  of  the  oanon  and  for  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  general,  is  what  the  Apology  teaches  us  as  to  the  writer's  relation  to 
Paul.  He  does  not  name  him,  but  passes  him  over  in  silence,  and  exclusively 
associates  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the  inhabited  world,  during  the  first 
period  after  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  earth,  with  the  labours  of  the  first  twelve 
Apostles  whom  Jesus  had  previously  chosen.  Still,  he  displays  no  enmity  to  Paul, 
but  rather  shows  himself  familiar  with,  and  captivated  by,  his  Epistles,  especially 
with  that  to  the  Romans,  although  he  quotes  nothing  from  it  directly.  This  is 
evident  from  his  vocabulary,  in  which  are  to  be  found  words,  expressions,  and  idioms 
^hich  are,  if  not  exclusively,  at  any  rate  in  a  marked  degree,  Pauline. 

Aristides  is  allied  to  Paul  rather  than  to  his  opponents  in  his  theology,  in  his 
Christology,  in  his  soteriology,  in  so  far  as  mention  can  be  made  of  these.  Ood  is 
lor  hun  the  Most  High  who  has,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  Himself  completely  in 
Christ,  so  that  the  Jews,  although  they  worship  Him,  do  not  rightly  comprehend 
Him.  He  is  the  ground,  the  moving  force,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all  things ; 
free  from  all  human  passions  and  failings ;  immortal,  eternal ;  He  has  need  of 
nothing,  neither  temple-service  nor  offerings.  What  He  expects  from  His  people  is 
gratitude,  and  also  fidelity  to  the  conmiandments  which  concern  the  moral-religious 
Ufe,  without  troubling  t'lemselves  about  the  observance  of  dietetic  regimen,  circum- 
cision, and  the  like. 

To  him  Christ  is  not  the  Messiah  who  was  promised  to  the  Fathers,  the  man 
Jesus  who  later  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  Son  of  Ood ;  but  the  Son  from  God, 
the  Most  High,  descended  from  heaven,  become  man  and  appearing  to  men,  not  in 
order  that  He  might  found  the  Messiah  kingdom,  so  long  expected  by  Israel,  but 
in  the  widest  sense  dtd  r^  cwriplw  tQp  dp$p<ivup.  This  deliverance  does  not  consist 
in  the  breaking  away  from  an  outwardly  oppresshig  yoke,  but  in  the  emancipation 
from  error  and  sin,  whereby  so  many  are  prevented  from  living  in  a  right  relation  to 
Ood  and  their  fellow-men.  All  who  have  learned  to  walk  in  the  "  way  of  the  truth  '* 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  shall  have  a  part  in  the  coming  salvation,  as  to 
which  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  form  any  purely  sensual  ideas. 

Christianity  is  here,  as  it  is  with  Paul,  disconnected  from  Judaism  and  become  a 
new  religion. 

Now,  how  is  this  relationship  with  Paul  on  the  one  side  to  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  suppression  of  his  name,  and  the  at  least  apparent  disregard  of  his  person 
on  the  other  ? 

Assuredly  not  by  explaining,  with  Hamack,  that  the  Christianity  proclaimed  by 
Aristides  is,  even  less  than  that  of  Clemens  Bomanus  or  Justin,  based  on  the  Pauline 
system,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  based  entirely  on  Hellenistic  lines,  "  whose 
oiigin  within  the  history  of  the  Gospel  we  do  not  know  from  direct  witnesses,  but  are 
able  to  reconstruct  them  without  great  difficulty.*'  Because  apart  altogether  from 
the  question  whether  this  last  is  indeed  possible,  the  difficulty  would  only  be  pushed 
aside,  and  we  would  see  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  enigma  how  this  Hellenistic 
Christianity,  while  displaying  great  affinity  with  Paul,  could  wholly  overlook  his 
person  and  work ;  and  this  even  while  his  Epistles  were  read  and  there  was  every 
occasion  to  think  gratefully  of  him  who  was  the  subordinate  founder  of  the  Gospel 
preached  among  the  heathen. 

How  was  it  po^^ible  for  Aristides,  the  bom  Greek,  to  neglect  Paul,  to  whom  he 
was  spiritually  allied,  and  to  testify  of  the  Twelve  as  he  does,  if  it  were  not  that  he 
placed  Paul,  the  founder  of  Christian  communities  in  Greece,  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  Twelve ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  looked  upon  him  as  belonging  to  thai 
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circle  which  embraced  all  the  early  preachers  ot  Christianity,  namely,  "the  Twelve"? 
How  was  it  possible  for  the  same  Aristides  to  read  and  make  use  of  Epistles  of 
Paul  without  committing  himtolf  to  everything  tiiey  contained,  and  without  ever 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  writer,  unless  it  be  that  for  him  these  Epistles  were 
destitute  of  all  that  tends  to  canonical  authority,  and  that  it  did  not  even  occur  to 
bim  to  see  in  them  the  work  of  the  "  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  written  them  about  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  to  certain 
individual  communities  ? 

We  have  here  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  which  meets  us  in  the  reading  ol 
the  Revelation  of  John,  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  Justin,  and  elsewhere — enigmatica] 
relation  to  Paul,  upon  which  the  desired  light  is  only  thrown  when  we  have  learned 
to  distinguish  between  Paul,  the  contemporary  and  spiritual  kinsman  of  the  first 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  younger  Paul  of  Paulinism.  And  so  for  the  future  tiie 
Apology  of  Aristides  may  be  named  among  the  unsuspected  testimonies  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  conducted  on  the  basis  of  this  distinction, 
into  the  origin  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  progress  and  development  of  tiie 
earliest  Christianity. 

Election.  By  G.  L.  tam  Loon  {BibKoiheelc  van  Modems  Theologie  m 
lictterlcunde^  18**  dl.,  4*'*  st.). — ^With  regard  to  this  article  of  faith  there  has  been 
a  long  and  bitter  controversy  in  the  Christian  Church ;  and  perhaps  no  doctrine 
has  been  less  understood  or  more  abused.  The  first  Christians  could  not  have 
derived  this  doctrinal  idea  of  election  from  any  external  source.  With  them 
Christian  feeling,  religious  experience,  and  sanctified  living  came  first ;  and  in  their 
doctrinal  ideas  they  translated  into  words  their  own  spiritual  life  and  Christian 
experience.  The  divines  of  a  later  age,  on  the  other  hand,  expluned  their  idea  of 
Election,  not  from  its  origin  in  Christian  gratitude  for  religious  privileges  ^idi 
were  denied  to  others,  but  from  a  theological  system  which  had  taken  possessioa 
of  their  heads,  and  according  to  which  the  utterances  of  the  New  Testament  were 
explained  in  a  way  that  was  never  intended. 

The  starting-point  of  this  theological  system  was  the  dogma  of  original  sio 
and  original  guilt,  which  taught  that  through  Adam*s  fall  it  had  come  about  that 
all  his  descendants,  even  to  the  latest  generation,  had  inherited  an  endless  gaOt 
and  a  natural  incapacity  to  do  any  moral  good.  And  men  did  not  shrink  from 
drawing  the  most  startling  consequences  from  this  dogma.  Every  son  of  Adam 
was  supposed  to  be  incapacitated  by  the  Fall  from  accomplishing  any  moral  good; 
but,  notwithstanding  that,  it  was  seen  that  a  few  pious  people  lived  virtuous 
lives,  and  it  was  accordingly  concluded  that  this  must  have  been  accomplished 
by  an  irresistible  manifestation  of  spiritual  power  from  God.  And  now.  speculatioii 
went  a  step  further.  What  God  does,  He  must  have  resolved  from  all  eternity 
to  do ;  for  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world  existed  before  it  was  carried  out.  I^ 
therefore,  some  men  upon  the  earth  were  seen  to  undergo  a  change  of  characier, 
^  and  to  repent,  it  was  imagined  that  in  the  beginning  God  must  have  selc  lied 
some  from  the  entire  mass  of  mankind — all  of  whom  were  subject  to  condemnation 
— and  predestined  them  to  repentance  and  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
believed  that  by  leaving  others  in  their  lost  estate.  He  must  have  predetermined 
them  to  everlasting  condenmat:on.  This  is  emphatically  and  plainly  expressed  by 
Calvin,  who  followed  in  the  path  already  trod  by  Augustine,  and  completed  and 
perfected  his  system.  Calvin's  teaching  was  in  the  main  reproduced  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Beformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  confirmed  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  reiterated  in  the  five  points  against  the  Arminians, 
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It  18  to  be  regretted  that  an  attempt  should  ever  have  been  made  to  associate 
this  doctrine  with  the  words  used  by  the  earliest  Christians  to  express  their  thanks 
lor  the  religions  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  above  others.  For  it  is  this,  and 
nothing  more,  that  is  contained  in  the  texts  quoted  by  Calvin  and  the  Fathers  of 
Dort  to  give  an  appearance  of  conformity  to  Scripture  to  this  startling  doctrine, 
which  even  Calvin  himself  described  as  "  decretv/m  horribile.** 

According  to  the  Fathers  of  Dort,  there  are  among  Christians  both  elect  and 
reprobate,  whereas  the  New  Testament  Epistles  expressly  describe  all  Christians  as 
elect.  As  the  title  *' elect*'  is  given  to  all  Christians,  without  distinction,  in  the 
Cpifitles,  it  appears  to  be  undeniable  that  the  election,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  New  Testamen^,  must  be  something  entirely  different  from  that  made  use  of 
by  the  Fathers  of  Dort,  who  divided  Christians  into  the  two  classes  above  named. 
But  not  merely  is  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  elect  contrary  to  the  use 
made  of  it  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  but  this  latter  use  of  it  runs  counter  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Epistles,  which  seek  to  stimulate  our  ^th  to  lay  hold  of  the 
living  Gk)d,  "  Who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  them  that  believe.** 

The  case  may  be  conveniently  stated  in  the  following  propositions : — 

I.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  of  Dort,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elect,  there 
are  the  reprobate.  In  the  New  Testament  Epistles,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
elect,  there  are  the  men  and  the  nations  who  are  still  without  the  salvation  that  is 
the  portion  of  the  elect,  but  who,  later,  will  be  participators  of  it.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Israel,  who  had 
hardened  itself  and  for  a  while  had  remained  opposed  to  the  elect,  *'  Did  God  cast 
off  His  people?**  *'Did  they  stumble  that  they  might  fall?"  In  the  end  the 
assurance  is  given :  "  A  hardening  in  part  hath  befallen  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 

II.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  of  Dort,  the  salvation  to  which  the  elect  are 
chosen  lies  in  eternity.  From  eternity  God  has  placed  some  to  the  right  hand,  some 
to  the  left,  and  so  has  fixed  their  lot  for  eternity.  But  the  election  of  which  the 
New  Testament  Epistles  speak  concerns  the  methods  of  'God's  government  of  the 
world  in  time.  It  concerns  God's  predestination,  God's  predetermined  disposition  of 
mankind  upon  earth  God  has  chosen  some,  to  what  ?  To  live  under  the  blessings 
of  Christianity,  and  thereby  *'  to  be  holy  and  without  blemish  in  love." 

m.  For  the  Fathers  of  Dort  there  is  on  the  part  of  God  an  election,  and  this 
election,  as  was  once  pointedly  observed,  serves  as  a  dam  to  stop  the  flow  of  God's  grace. 
For  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  elect  there  is,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Dort, 
no  hope.  But  the  election  of  which  the  New  Testament  Epistles  speak  serves  as  a 
channel  for  the  further  spread  of  the  grace  of  God.  Indeed,  the  elect  are  ordained  to  go 
forth  and  to  bear  fruit.  The  "  holy  people  "  is  called  to  proclaim  the  \irtue8  of  Him  who 
called  them  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  Those  who  are  chosen  to  live 
under  the  blessings  of  Christianity  are  so  chosen  according  to  the  council  of  God 
who  educates  men  by  means  of  men,  in  order  that  they  may  darry  the  blessings  which 
they  enjoy  to  every  Gentile  and  Jew  who  still  lacks  these  privileges. 

rV.  The  origin  of  election,  as  represented  by  the  Fathers  of  Dort,  lies  solely 
in  God's  unfettered  power.  Yea,  they  do  not  shrink  from  tracing  back  the  double 
decree  of  election  and  reprobation  to  the  dualism  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  righteous- 
ness, and  from  these  two  attributes  to  deduce  their  dogma.  At  the  same  time  they 
take  care  to  keep  them  separate,  so  that  one  man  should  experience  nothing  of  God's 
righteousness,  and  another  nothing  of  God's  mercy.  They  supposed  that  God  has 
necessarily  attached  importance  both  to  the  revelation  of  His  righteousness  and  of 
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Hb  mercy  \  hence  tiie  appointment  of  one  portion  of  mimkfad  to  everlasttiu^  miseiy, 
and  of  tiie  other  portion  to  eyerlaeting  happiness.  In  the  New  Testament,  cm  ttt 
contrary,  election  does  not  proceed  from  a  secret  decree  according  to  which  God 
foreordained  mankind,  His  own  handiwork,  some  to  sidration,  some  to  oondernimtirm, 
and  so  presented  the  spectacle  of  the  highest  being  failing  to  act  as  the  most  perfeci 
Bht  the  Epistles  everywhere  pUce  the  origin  of  election  in  God*8  &theriy  dispoeitiaii 
towards  man,  in  the  greatness  of  His  favour,  in  the  endurance  of  His  mercy,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  without  bursting  forth  into  praise  and  thanks  to  Ood. 

Would  that  men  endeavoured  by  practical  piety  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  sore,  as  an  Apostle  expresses  it,  and  lay  to  heart  the  warning  which  Jesos 
ance  gave  when  He  said  that  many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen.  Jesus,  who  -nevsr 
lost  Himself  in  speculation,  is  not  referring  to  acts  of  God,  but  to  conditions  among 
men.  Among  the  many  who  are  called  to  Christianity,  who,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles,  are  chosen  thereto  by  God,  the  deet, 
the  specially  chosen,  are  few.  That  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  many  are  ChristianB 
in  name,  few  in  reality.  If  we,  while  glorying  in  the  blessing  of  Christianity,  do 
nothing  to  carry  this  blessing  to  others ;  if  the  principle  of  Christianity  does  not 
ennoble  our  heart  and  our  character ;  if  in  our  conscience  we  must  testify  of  ourselves 
that  if  we  serve  God  at  all,  we  do  it  all  too  little ;  that  we  do  it  almost  always  with 
an  unwilling  mind ;  that  it  is  almost  always  the  fear  of  punishment  that  influences 
us ;  in  that  case  the  fatal  sentence  must  come  to  us  like  a  sword-thrust  through  the 
soul :  Chosen  are  ye  to  Christianity,  but  to  the  elect,  in  the  sense  of  the  Master*  je 
do  not  belong. 


E0CLB8IA8TICAL  Tradition  and  Historical  Criticism.  By  Pastor  A.  Andbrsbs 
{pemtik  KirJceHdende,  1898,  No.  16). — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  is  in  the  direction  of  putting  science  in  the  place  of  ecclesiasticBl 
tradition.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  involving  transformations  at  many  pomti 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  One  such  transformation,  which  is  very  perceptible,  if 
the  alteration  in  the  manner  of  regarding  the  sacred  Scripture,  and  along  with  it, 
when  closely  examined,  the  transformation  of  Scripture  itself.  It  is  science  that  is 
now  in  the  ascendant ;  and  to  historical  science,  as  generally  cultivated  in  our  days, 
belong  two  maxims,  with  respect  to  which  there  are  good  grounds  for  asking  how  for 
these  rightly  belong  to  history,  and  not  rather  to  natural  science.  One  of  these  has 
been  frequently  propounded,  and  under  various  forms,  among  otiiers  by  Professor 
Hermann,  of  Marburg,  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  new  tendency.  It 
starts  from  the  notion  that  faith  in  the  living  God  must  stand  in  the  closest  relatioo 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  conformity  to  law  in  nature ;  and  the  meaning  of  tliis  is 
that  a  historical  report  that  contains  anything  about  miracles  is,  to  say  the  least,  s 
report  open  to  suspicion.  According  to  the  second  maxim,  which  has  been  largely 
followed  in  the  science  of  comparative  religion,  whenever  there  are  points  of 
transition  in  the  development  of  th^  race,  connecting  links  between  the  old  and  the  new 
must  be  sought  for  and  pointed  out,  so  that  there  may  be  no  large  knots  on  tiie  thread 
of  history. 
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Tbese  two  maxims  faring  to  the  old  difficulties  as  to  the  relations  between 
Scripture  and  science  a  new  and  sharply-defined  estrangement  and  inconsistency, 
which  make  the  Scripture  even  more  than  ever  opaque  to  science;  and 
with  opaqueness  which  cannot  be  made  clear,  science  can  have  nothing  to  do. 
If  the  result  of  the  old  difficulties  was  that  in  this  sphere  science  worked  under 
restraint  and  with  little  real  result,  it  now  comes  about  that  it  works  quite  oon- 
trarily  to  what  the  Scripture  narrates.  The  consequence  is  that  Scripture  has 
become  a  purely  human  book  which  contains  mjich  that  is  of  little  importance, 
much  that  is  unintelligible,  and  numerous  errors.  Historical  criticism,  says 
Dr.  Bade,  has  placed  us  in  a  free  relation  to  Scripture.  A  clear  idea  may  be 
farmed  of  what  is  implied  in  this  from  a  statement  made  in  a  work  by  Dr.  E.  Haupt, 
of  Halle,  pubUshed  in  1891.  It  means  that,  although  historiceJ  criticism  should 
demonstrate  the  unreliableness  of  every  single  feature  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  a  Christian  man  wiU  look  on  with  the 
utmost  unconcern.  Yea,  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that  the  accounts  of  the  resur- 
rection could  not  be  correct,  and  that  therefore  they  were  doubtful  in  the  highest 
degree,  he  would  not  be  in  the  least  disturbed.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
remarked  that  a  step  further  might  even  be  taken — a  step  which  Dr.  Haupt  does 
not  take,  but  which  has  been  taken  by  others  and  again  retraced.  Some  years 
ago  Professor  Loman,  of  Amsterdam,  believed  that  no  such  person  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  ever  lived.  According  to  the  new  teaching,  even  although  this  should  be 
proved  to  be  true,  it  would  not  ck^casion  a  believing  Christian  any  special  difficulty, 
because — and  this  is  the  other  side  of  the  free  position — all  the  same,  throughout  the 
Scripture  as  it  lies  before  us,  Ood  speaks  to  the  individual  man,  treats  with  him, 
makes  him  participator  of  His  life.  The  Scripture  is  thus  quite  naturally  Qod's 
Word,  not  because  it  is  written  by  Apostles,  but  because  God  speaks  to  us  through  it. 
If  you  should  say :  Then  the  written  word  through  which  God  speaks  to  me  must 
also,  in  the  form  in  which  it  lies  before  me,  be  a  true  word,  the  answer  is  ready — ^Who 
are  you  that  you  should  prescribe  to  {}od  what  means  He  should  employ  to  reach 
you? 

So  the  Scripture  contains  the  Word  of  God,  because  God  uses  it  as  a  means  for 
]ffi8  intercourse  with  men ;  and  according  to  its  outward  aspect,  it  is  a  purely  human 
work,  which  historical  criticism  may  deal  with  according  to  its  laws  in  whatever  way 
it  can  <x  will.  This  is  the  one  transformation  which  takes  place.  The  other  is 
doedy  allied  to  it,  and  is  equally,  if  not  still  more,  comprehensive.  It  concerns  the 
ftuth  in  both  the  meanings  of  that  word — ^the  belief  itself,  and  the  thing  believed  in. 
0£Eence  has  heexL  taken  by  those  who  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Professor  Hamack  in  the  present  controversy  on  the  Apostles*  Creed,  at  the  asser- 
tion that  the  real  matter  at  issue  is  not  the  symbol,  but  the  faith  itself.  And  this  ib 
oorreot,  however  strange  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is  the  new  interpretation 
of  the  latth  that,  lies  under  and  behind  the  battle.  It  cannot  find  its  radion  d'Stre  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  To  assume  this  to  be  truth,  and  therefore  to  submit  to  it,  is, 
aeeording  to  Hermann,  nothing  else  than  the  sure  road  to  unbelief.  If,  therefore, 
the  Aposties*  Creed  is  to  be  retained,  the  new  interpretation  of  faith  must  find  a 
me>ni  of  existence  under  the  altered  circumstances,  but  it  would  be  best  if  the 
Creed  were  dropped  altogether. 

What,  then,  is  the  new  interpretation  of  faith  9  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a 
elear  answer  to  thb  question,  for,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  words  and  the 
glowing  language  used  to  describe  the  faith,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  lay  hold  of  a  sober 
txplanakion  of  it.    Faith  is  variously  defined  as  a  living  experience,  an  overpowering 
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influence  of  God  upon  man,  a  eonscionsness  of  the  beginning  of  new  and  heavenly 
forces  in  the  mind  ;  it  has  its  seat  in  that  essential  part  of  oar  being  which  forms  its 
connecting  link  with  God.  All  this  might  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  be  rendered 
accessible  to  our  understanding  by  borrowing  an  illustration  from  ancient  mysticism, 
and  saying  that  faith  in  its  essence  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  something  passive  rather 
than  as  something  active.  It  is  the  entering  in  of  God  into  man's  inner  world,  the 
world  of  mind  ;  little  or  nothing  is  said  of  man*s  entering  into  God*s  world. 

What,  now,  is  comprehended  in  this  faith  ?  It  is  first  of-  all  the  living  experience 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  supernatural  world.  It  is  next 
the  living  experience  that  this  God  is  gracious  and  merciful,  pardoning  the  sinner, 
and  raising  him  up  to  everlasting  life.  This  living  experience  is  reached  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Even  although  the  description  which  is  given  in  the  Scripture  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  more  or  less  incorrect  and  faulty,  still  God  speaks  through  it  to  men ; 
through  this  medium  He  enters  into  union  with  the  individual,  and  reveals  Himself 
to  be  just  such  a  one  as  is  portrayed  in  the  Scripture  narratives. 

Faith  is  a  living  experience,  and  thereby  a  certainty  as  to  God  and  as  to  fellow- 
ship with  Him.  Every  individual  believing  man  can  approach  to  greater  and  greater 
clearness  in  this  faith,  to  richer  and  deeper  apprehension  of  it ;  he  may  expound  it 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Scripture,  and  many  times  since  ;  but  every  one  ought  to  be 
conscious  that  he  may  just  as  readily  err  in  the  apprehension  of  his  faith  as  in  his 
moral  life.  As  none  of  us  has  any  sort  of  Christian,  right  to  demand  that  our  concep- 
tion of  that  life  shall  be  the  standard  for  all  others,  just  as  little  right  has  any  one 
else  to  impose  his  view  upon  us.  In  this  respect  an  Apostle  is  not  different  from 
other  men ;  indeed  one  may  go  a  step  further  and  ask.  Is  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in 
this  matter  different  from  others  ?  There  are  deeper  and  less  deep  understandings, 
but  is  even  the  deepest  understanding  in  possession  of  the  truth  ?  As  to  this  tiie 
Church  does  not  possess  any  infalhble  writing,  or  any  infallible  teacher  or  system  of 
instruction ;  and  just  as  little  is  there  an  infallible  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  natural 
and  reasonable  that  the  individual  and  that  the  Church  should  give  expression  to 
their  confession  of  faith ;  but  it  b  not  natural  and  reasonable,  it  is  at  variance  with 
true  evangelical  faith  to  seek  to  set  it  up  as  a  model  of  what  true  faith  is.  Every 
one  must  have  his  own  opinion,  and  the  more  cultivated  the  individual  is  the  more 
readily  must  this  right  be  conceded.  That  which  is  conmion  to  all  is  only  the  original 
loot  and  kernel :  certainty  as  to  God  and  as  to  fellowship  with  Him  in  Jesua  Christ. 

That  this  conception  of  the  feiith  is  different  from  what  has  hitherto  prevailed 
within  the  Lutheran  Church  is  acknowledged  by  the  men  of  the  new  tendency 
themselves.  That  it  is  also  different  from  what  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  New  Testament 
writings  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The  new  conception  of  foith  has  been 
formulated  thus  :  In  a  historical  fact  there  can  be  no  faith,  but  only  in  a  personality. 
If  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in  this,  it  must  be  that  faith  can  have  regard  to  nothing 
that  has  happened  at  a  certain  specific  time,  but  only  to  what  exists  at  all  timea. 
Faith  can  only  find  a  place  in  the  permanent  vital  relation  between  God  and  man ; 
but  there  can  be  no  faith  in  the  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  thece 
can  be  no  faith  in  His  resurrection.  As  occurrences  in  time  these,  together  with  aU 
that  pertains  to  them,  come  within  the  dpmain  of  history,  and  so  u  Jer  historical 
knowledge  and  criticism — ^not  under  faith. 

Thus  the  faith  and  the  Scripture  are  transformed,  and  much  is  tmnflformed  with 
them.  It  is  quite  certain  tiiat  the  motive  power  in  all  this  has  not  been  a  new  and 
large  increase  of  Christian  life ;  but  because  science  has  been  set  up  in  the  place  of 
tradition.    The  oonieqaenoe  is  that  the  faith  has  had  to  be  transformed  so  as  to 
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ooDtain  as  little  as  possible  of  a  positive  nature,  and  thus  avoid  coming  into  conflict 
with  science ;  and  that  the  Scripture  has  had  to  be  transformed  into  an  indefinable 
something  for  which  as  yet  a  name  has  not  been  found. 

Beuoioub  Insanity.  By  Rev.  L.  J.  Moltesen  (DarwAf  Kirlcetidende,  1893, 
No.  19). — ^When  certain  psychological  phenomena  are  branded  by  experts  in  mental 
diseaB"*^  as  religious  insanity,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  are  sometimes  not  slow 
to  lay  hold  of  this  as  a  convenient  weapon.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Christians 
have  shaken  their  heads  and  felt  awfully  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  medical 
experts.  By  neither  of  these  parties  has  it  been  particularly  observed  that  religiosity 
and  Christianity  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing — that  one  may  be  relij.iois  without 
being  Christian.  Beligious  emotion  as  such  is  no  more  Christian  than  the  other 
emotions,  "and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  to  which  they  are  subject.  If 
harmony  is  to  arise  in  a  man,  the  various  emotions  must  be  placed  in  accord  with 
each  other ;  if  one  of  them  is  neglected  or  fails,  the  result  is  a  weakness,  and  this 
weakness  will  influence  the  whole  spiritual  life ;  if  one  of  them  is  overstrained,  it 
will  bring  about  a  want  of  harmony  that  will  disturb  the  whole.  In  either  case, 
mental  disease  will  undoubtedly  result,  especially  if  there  are  hereditary  tendencies 
in  that  direction. 

If  religious  emotion  is  held  to  be  the  noblest  of  all  emotions,  the  most  essential 
duty  of  every  man  is  to  secure  its  harmony  as  much  as  possible,  and  so  to  promote 
its  well-being  in  every  way.  If  one  has  learnt  from  experience  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  source  whence  religious  feeling  has  its  wants  supplied,  and  that  in  Him  alone 
is  this  satiety  to  be  found,  he  will  listen  as  to  a  foolish  tale  when  he  hears  it  said 
HkeA  Christianity  can  make  a  man  insane.  If  there  is  anything  that  Christ  is  more 
capable  of  doing  than  another,  it  is  of*  healing  the  diseased  mind:  He  could  do  that 
when  He  walked  about  here  upon  earth,  and  He  can  do  it  day  by  day  even  yet. 
Christ  has  always  been  and  is  still  the  greatest  physician. 

When  in  the  history  of  .the  Church  a  great  religious  awakening  has  arisen,  it 
has  always  been  possible  to  point  to  examples  of  over-excitement  and  religious 
insanity,  and  not  seldom  have  such  conditions  been  taken  as  an  evidence  of  special 
holiness,  as  in  the  case  of  heathen  religions.  These  religiously  over-excited  men 
at  these  times  become  the  most  effective  preachers ;  but  in  their  ecstasy  they  preach 
themselves,  and  not  Christ.  The  leaders  of  revival  movements,  as  a  rule,  look  more 
to  religious  rapture  than  to  Christian  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  their  preachers ;  but  it 
is  with  these  preachers  (who  are  for  the  most  part  laymen)  as  it  is  with  the  so-called 
^  wise  "  men  and  women.  -Some  of  these  people  have  a  natural  delicacy,  which 
enables  them  to  see  more  clearly  than  the  doctors  and  thereby  to  render  help  when 
the  latter  stand  powerless ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  State  feels  bound  to  prescribe  a 
Umit  to  their  activity.  In  the  same  way,  the  Church  must  set  bounds  to  the  activity 
of  lay-preachers — indeed,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  this  case,  considering  that 
there  are  much  greater  interests  at  stake.  In  order  to  preach,  one  must  have,  first 
and  foremost,  gone  to  the  school  of  Christ,  and  in  it  the  unlearned  may  advance  as 
far  as  the  learned ;  but  over  and  above  that  there  is  required  a  knowledge  of  mankind, 
a  psychological  intelligence — now  more  than  ever  that  human  emotions  have  become 
80  complex — and  with  these  very  few  indeed  are  endowed  by  nature.  In  the  case  of 
by  far  the  greatest  number  these  are  only  reached  by  serious  study.  There  are  many 
cleiigymen  who  lack  that  discipline  of  the  soul  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  preach 
aright,  but  there  are  even  more  lay-preachers  in  whom  the  same  discipline  is  wanting. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  results  of  an  interesting  investigation  have 
recently  been  published  by  Pastor  S.  M.  Hafstrom,  who  has  had  excellent  oppor- 
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timitieg  of  studying  mental  diseases,  botii  practically  and  tlieoretically,  and  who  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  tliose  forms  of  them  that  had  a  religious  colouring.  His 
little  book  has  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  medical  profession,  and  it  equally 
deserves  tiie  commendation  of  the  clerical  profession.  It  deals  with  a  present-day 
topic  with  great  ability,  and  is  full  of  meaning  from  beginnning  to  end. 

Pastor  Hafstrom  shows,  first  of  all,  that  what  people  are  accustomed,  ahnost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  call  religious  insanity  does  not  arise  from  religious  influences 
at  aU.  If  an  insane  person  indulges  much  in  religious  phraseology  many  condude 
that  his  disease  must  be  of  religious  origin,  thereby  mistaking  the  cause  for  the 
effect.  If  a  madman  sings  lively  songs,  no  one  thinks  that  it  is  the  blam^  erf  the 
writer  of  them  that  he  has  lost  his  reason ;  but  if  he  sings  psalms,  religion  ia 
immediately  suspected.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  insanity  should  frequently 
take  on  a  religious  colouring,  for  religion  i^ys  an  important  part  in  many  a  man's 
life.  But  the  connection  is  not  to  be  treated  othem'ise  than  in  the  case  (rf  many 
characteristic  forms  of  insanity  now  prevalent  in  which  the  thought  hovers  round 
ingenious  mechanical  discoveries,  such  as  telephones,  &c.  Both  Qentiles  and  Jews 
may  give  utterance  to  a  certain  exclamation  when  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of 
annoyance  overtakes  them,  without  any  conclusion  as  to  their  Christianity  being 
drawn  therefrom,  and  in  the  same  way  an  insane  person  may  make  use  of  religious 
phrases  in  order  to  find  vent  for  his  pleasmre  or  his  pain.  Pastor  HafstrOm  shows  by 
examples  that  the  younger  physicians  think  that  the  number  of  those  who  lose 
their  reason  under  the  influence  of  religious  troubles  and  scruples  is  in  reality 
much  smaller  than  is  usuaUy  supposed;  and  he  cites  cases  in  which  insanity 
manifests  itself  in  a  decidedly  anti-religious  aspect  even  among  mien  who,  when  in 
health,  are  pious  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God. 

All  the  same.  Pastor  Hafstrom  observes  that  unhealthy  religious  influence  ms^ 
be  the  cause  of  insanity,  or  at  any  rate  have  a  very  real  share  in  producing  H;  and 
be  gives  a  table  of  statistics  for  the  years  1878-92,  showing  the  proportion  of  oases 
attributable  to  religious  influences  admitted  during  that  period  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Danish  asylums.  The  number  amounts  to  only  5*04  per  cent.,  and  of  these 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  were  traced  to  the  influence  of  tHe  home  mission.  In  twenty 
eases  the  exciting  cause  came  from  companions,  relatives,  &c. ;  in  twelve  from  lay 
preachers;  in  ten  from  clergymen;  in  seven  from  missionary  meetings;  and  m 
eleven  from  the  home  missions  in  general.  These  figures  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
with  caution,  but  they  cannot  be  altogether  overiooked.  It  is  not  so  inuch  in  mental 
or  spiritual  excitement  that  the  danger  lies  as  in  fear ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  religious  insanity  is  almost  wholly  attributable  to  those  who  work  upon  the 
amotions  with  the  view  of  awakening  fear  or  dread,  and  that  for  every  one  wbo 
loses  his  reason  under  such  influence,  there  are  hundreds  who  under  the  same  influ- 
ence fight  shy  of  Christianity  altogether.  Although  this  influence  is  largely  exercised 
by  lay  preachers  connected  with  home  mission  work.  Pastor  Hafstrom  points  out 
that  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  are  often  lacking  in  psychological  insight.  Among  than 
oraito  is  seldom  wanting,  meditaiio,  often,  tentaiiOt  very  frequently.  In  order  to 
preach  Christ  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  b^  in  possession  of  inward  &ith  aooom- 
panied  with  psychological  insight  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
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SOME  TIGHTS  OF  SCIENCE  ON  THE  FAITH.      Eight  Lectures  pbbaohbd 

BEFORE  THE  XJnITSREITT  OF  OXFORD  IV   THE    YbAB    1892.      By    ALFRED  BaRRY, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  Windsor,  late  Primate  of  Aostralia.    London :  Longmans, 

Chreenft  Co. 
Tms  Tohime  forms  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  the  year  1892,  and,  as  its  title  indicates, 
seekc  to  keep  op  the  continuity  of  the  series  ,by  bringing  out  some  aspect  of  religious 
truth  in  such  relations  to  current  thought  as  will  serve  for  a  true  Apologetic.  As  is 
well  known,  the  series  has  furnished  us  with  some  of  the  most  able  and  brilliant 
defences  of  the  Christian  faith.  Alldiough  tiiis  vcdume  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
front  rank  with  those  of  Mansel  and  Mosley,  it  will  compare  very  favourably  with 
numy  of  its  predecessors  in  respect  to  frerimess  of  thought,  comprehensiveness  of 
Tiewt  tuid  calm,  ji^dicial  tone.  The  author  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  introduc- 
tion to  our  readers.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  thinker  precedes  the  publication 
of  these  lectui^s,  and  it  will  be  well  sustuned  by  what  is  here  presented.  Making 
allowance  for  occasional  redundancy  of  style,  or  rather  parenthetic  fulness,  here  and 
there — arising  probably  from  consciousness  of  an  audience  in  St.  Mary*s,  Oxford,  on 
the  look-out  for  qualifications  of  statement — ^the  writing  is  entirely  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  and  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  author  is  accustomed  to  wei^^ 
moral  evidence  and  to  recognize  on  all  sides  the  congruities  of  truth.  The  title  of 
the  volume  is  suggestive  of  limitation,  and  awakens  curiosity  to  know  what  depart- 
ment of  science  is  referred  to,  and  what  particular  rays  of  light  are  selected  for 
rendering  the  faith  more  luminous.  In  some  quarters  it  has  been  assumed  that  all 
soienoe  is  light  and  all  faith  is  darkness.  Knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  ignor- 
ance, aUoB  superstition,  on  the  other,  have  been  pitted  one  against  the  other. 
Soienoe  and  the  Faith  have  been  represented  as  inoompatibles.  The  light  shining 
from  science  is  held  to  have  revealed  the  unreasonableness  of  Theistic  and  Christian 
bdief.  But  this  period  of  strong  assertion  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  That  which 
was  to  have  exposed  the  weakness,  the  futility  of  faith  is,  now  that  the  first 
feverish  flush  of  excitement  is  past,  taken  up  by  the  loyal  hand  of  Religion  and 
shown  to  reveal  the  congruity  of  the  main  conceptions  of  the  believer  in  God  and 
Providence  and  Christianity  with  the  most  assured  acquisitions  of  science. 
Natural  science,  speaking  the  language  of  evolution,  was  once  thought  to  be  the 
irreconcilable  enemy  of  our  Faith :  it  is  now,  while  speaking  the  same  language,  seen 
to  be  a  Mend  and  helper.  It  was  appealed  to  to  curse,  and  when  the  real  testing 
came  it  could  only  bless. 

Adopting  the  principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  in  the  statement  that  '*  the  Law 
was  our  sdioolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,"  Dr.  Barry  holds  that  the  scientific 
eonoeption  of  Law,  in  its  right  place,  will  prove  to  be  a  Taidaywy^  to  lead  us  to 
Christ,  though  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  Law  of  which  St.  Paul  spoke  ;  that  is,  not 
"  through  its  moral  acknowledgments,  but  through  its  intellectual  discoveries  and 
oonoeptions.'*  The  view  which  is  put  forth  and  abundantly  illustrated  in  these 
lectures  is  well  expressed  thus : — 

"That  while  scientific  idolatry  of  Law  must  soperaede  faith  and  virtually  ignore  the 
Christ,  yet  that  the  true  recognition  of  Law  in  its  true  sphere  does  really  thus  lead  up  to 
Mtk  in  the  (Gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  true  and  all-suffioient  satisfaction  of  the  matureat  thought 
I  Tentnre  to  urge  the  truth  of  St.  PauVa  bold  contention,  that  such  faith  belongs  to  maturity 
of  idea  and  character,  and  that  the  absolute  rest  on  Law— so  confidently  set  forth  to  ua  ai 
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an  advance  towards  the  firm,  sad  grasp  of  nltimate  tmth,  at  tlie  sacrifioe  of  briglit  diOdidi 
delusions  and  hopes — is  really  a  going  bacl:  instead  of  fonvaixl  ;  because  it  ignores  that 
conscioosness  of  a  spiritual  self,  which  is  the  sign  of  growth  out  of  childhood  to  manho«i, 
and  that  recognition  in  faith  of  an  ultimate  spiritual  sovercignt}',  ruling  not  by  compolsioa 
but  through  freedom,  ^hich  alone  can  harmonize  with  that  inner  consciousness*'  (p.  11). 

In  what  way  the  scientific  conception  of  Law  is  performing  the  part  of  a  school* 
master  to  educate  us  to  faith  in  a  living  God  and  a  faith  in  Him  as  revealed  in  the 
true  Son  of  Man,  is  then  ably  pointed  out.  It  is  shown  to  lead  up  to  the  necessity 
of  some  faith  in  God,  as  surely  as  the  Law  of  Mosaic  origin  led  up  to  the  necessity  of 
a  faith  in  Christ  as  the  roMom,  d^etre  of  its  own  existence.  It  is  also  pointed  out  how 
the  method  of  science  finds  a  real  analogy  with  the  method  of  Christian  faith,  and, 
when  properly  appreciated,  prepares  us  for  the  processes  by  which  we  are  led  to  tiie 
matter  and  form  of  faith  we  now  hold.  Not  only  so,  but  science,  as  now  established, 
leads  up  to  some  very  important  points  in  the  very  substance  of  our  faith.  It  is  with 
thb  bearing  of  modem  science  on  fcdth  that  these  lectures  are  chiefly  concerned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  skill  and  admirable  judgment  with  which  Dr.  Barry 
makes  the  scientific  doctrine  of  heredity  bear  on  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
mission of  sin.  From  the  time  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  there  has  grown  up, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  a  view  of  *'  original  sin " 
which  while  embracing  a  real  truth  of  nature  and  revelation,  yet  lays  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  Christian  conscience.  Whatever  has  come  to  his  descendants  through 
the  sin  of  Adam,  it  is  not  '*  guilt.'*  There  is  no  true  conception  of  what  the  term 
knplies  if  it  be  said  that  we  share  or  inherit  his  *'  guilt."  Sin,  as  an  undeveloped 
tendency  of  the  nature  to  evil,  is  not  identical  with  sin  as  the  definite  act  of  an 
individual  personaHty.  The  Pauline  view  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  race  may  be  a 
condition  of  the  creation  of  guilt  by  the  free  action  of  the  individual  moral  being,  but 
it  is  in  no  other  way  related  to  it.  If  the  bias  toward  evil  is  a  most  serious  dis- 
advantage from  the  Adamic  side,  the  abounding  grace  in  the  Second  Adam  for  all 
men  is  a  counterbalancing  advantage,  which  must  be  considered  when  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  are  pressing.  Science  has  rendered  immense  service  to 
Christian  theology  in  showing  so  abundantly  that  as  the  ancestor  so  is  the 
descendant.  **  Original  sin,"  in  the  Pauline  sense,  is  heredity  in  theology.  No  one 
claiming  to  be  scientific  ought  to  take  exception  to  it  on  that  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  scientific  doctrine,  applying  as  it  does  to  all  organisms,  is  a  true 
TcuZa'yiaybi  preparing  the  cultured  mind  to  accept  the  same  substantial  truth  in  the 
highest  department  of  human  life.  Nor  does  this  apply  only  to  the  sadder  side  of 
our  moral  Hfe.  As  our  author  points  out,  it  holds  good  for  those  elements  of  our 
moral  nature  which  possess  moral  worth.  Heredity  is  comprehensive  of  our  entire 
being.  And  here  comes  in  the  interesting  problem  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  more  perfect  culture  of  the  good  wiU  tend  to  weaken  or  over- 
bear the  force  of  the  hereditary  taint.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  question  of  the  play  of 
purely  human  forces — the  struggle  of  the  good  and  the  bad  Adam  within  us  left  to 
itself  unaided.  Science  recognizes  the  action  of  new  environments,  and  the  appear- 
ance now  and  then  in  the  sphere  of  evolution  of  new  forces,  or  increments  to 
existing  forces.  The  action  of  the  Second  Adam  is  an  increment  to  the  previously 
existing  forces  in  and  around  human  nature.  The  Christian  mediation  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  analogous  to  the  introduction  of  life  into 
the  inorganic  cosmos  and  of  consciousness  into  the  organic.  In  each  case  there  is 
the  setting  up  of  a  fresh  force  or  set  of  forces  which,  after  their  introduction,  wozi 
in  with  pre-existing  forces  on  evolutionary  principles.    The  "  grain  of  mustard  seed 
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i»  to  evolve.  The  grace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to  work  its  way  and  t^id  to 
oreate  qualities  thai  will  qualify  the  Hereditary  transioission  from  father  to  son. 
There  is  doubtless  a  difference  when  we  compare  spiritual  heredity  with  the  deter- 
Tninism  of  nature,  but  the  difference  does  not  destroy  the  analogy  in  the  main. 

The  foregoing  may  suffice  to  show  the  scope  of  this  excellent  work.  Our  space 
forbids  any  detail  on  the  subject  of  Natural  and  Supernatural  Evolution,  Christ 
and  all  Creation,  and  Christ  and  Human  Society.  On  these  subjects  there  is 
compressed  within  three  of  the  lectures  a  treasure  of  sober  thinking  and  wise, 
far-seeing  observation.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  our  modem  controversies  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  clecu:,  cool  light  of  an  impartial  judicial  mind.  The  latter  part 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Criticism  and  the  Supernatural,  Criticism 
and  Holy  Scripture,  and  Truth  in  Bevelation.  Here,  as  in  the  earlier  part,  the 
scientific  spirit  and  method  and  results  are  boldly  accepted  as  bearing  legitimately  on 
the  fact,  the  form,  and  vehicle  of  Bevelation ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  true  in  them- 
selves, it  is  shown  that,  instead  of  weakening  our  faith,  they  tend  to  a  faith  that  is 
ixunre  and  more  unassailable.  Our  author  distinguishes  rightly  between  the  extrava- 
gant naturalism  of  Kuenen  and  the  criticism  which  proceeds  on  an  acceptance  of  all 
the  data,  and  especially  the  dear  historic  docMne  of  a  Supernatural  Christ,  which  is 
the  true  key  to  much  in  the  Old  Testament  record  that  otherwise  is  unaccountable. 
Evolution  is  true  in  full  measure  of  the  Hebrew  national  life  in  its  political,  social, 
and  religious  aspects,  but  Christ  is  not  the  outcome  of  such  evolution.  He  b  the 
supernatural  element  introduced  into  the  ordered  process  of  the  universe  by  which 
the  earlier  introductions  of  life  and  consciousness  will  evolve  into  a  higher  form 
than  was  otherwise  possible.  Again  may  it  be  said  that  Dr.  Barry  has  produced  a 
work  that  deserves  careful  study  by  the  doubter  and  the  believer  alike.  Its  calm 
^th,  broad  sympathies,  and  sober  reasonablen^s  cannot  but  bless  the  attentive 
reader.  Chables  Chapmak,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

DB.  HEBMANN  SCHULTZ'S  OLD  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.  Translated 
from  the  fourth  German  edition  by  Professor  Patbbsom,  Edinburgh.  2  vols. 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
Thb  name  of  Dr.  Schultz  of  Gottingen  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  sunong  those 
of  living  German  theologians.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  his  works  have  been 
regarded  by  theological  readers  as  deserving  their  best  attention.  His  earliest, 
IWtf  YoTOMSBetzungen  der  ChristUchen  Lehre  von  der  Unaterblichkeit  (1861),  was  an 
ingenious  and  learned  essay  touching  one  of  the  most  recondite  questions  in  his  own 
proper  department,  viz.,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  held  by  Old  Testament  writers. 
The  first  edition  of  his  main  work.  Old  Testament  Theology,  appeared  shortly  after 
(1809).  More  recently  (1886)  came  his  treatise  on  our  Lord's  Divinity,  Die  Gottheit 
ChruUf  and  now  we  have  the  latest  fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
work,  by  which  he  will  continue  to  be  best  known,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English- 
reading  public.  We  agree  with  all  that  has  been  justly  said  in  the  many  notices  that 
have  already  appeared  in  theological  journals  as  to  the  superior  excellence  of  Professor 
Paterson's  rendering  of  a  book  in  itself  so  masterly  and  so  absolutely  deserving  of 
translation.  These  are  not  mere  words  of  course.  Few  living  German  theological 
writers  handle  their  own  language  in  a  way  so  brilliant  and  so  entirely  free  from  the 
characteristic  defects  of  Germanism  as  Professor  Schultz.  And  this  book  is  trans- 
lated ;  in  fact,  it  is  transplanted.  It  can  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  with  as 
absolute  certainty  of  the  meaning,  and  with  as  much  ease  and  enjoyment,  as  if  it  had 
been  thought  as  well  as  written  in  English.    But  it  is  time  to  make  some  attempt  to 
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pot  readerf  In  potsetsion  of  the  autiior's  leading  views,  and  to  weigh  the  i 
anrivea  at  on  his  important  theme. 

The  author^s  theological  standpoint  has  not  been  invariable  through  the  wh<^ 
comve  of  his  literary  activity.  There  appeared  little  reason  in  his  earliest  work  for 
ranking  him  elsewhere  than  with  that "  modem  '*  treatment  of  Christianity  which  finds 
its  best-known  (German  exponents  in  the  late  Dr.  Lipsios  and  the  living  Dr.  Otto 
Pfleiderer.  A  mndi  warmer  and  more  definitely  believing  tone  characterises  all  his 
later  work.  We  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  tracing  some  of  this  effect  to  the 
inflnenoe  of  his  great  coUeagne  in  Gottingen,  Dr.  Albert  Bitschl.  For  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  certainly,  Dr.  Sohnltz  has  been  reckoned  as  of  the  school  or  '*  direction  ** 
which  bears  Bitscld's  name.  His  critical  standpoint  has  also  changed  with  the  rt^ 
flnctnations  in  Continental  Old  Testament  criticism.  The  determination  to  be  np  to 
date  on  these  points  has  had  a  curiously  disturbing  effect  on  the  successive  editions  d 
the  original  work.  Again  and  again  the  book  was  altered  so  seriously  as,  in  form  at 
least,  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  for  the  same.  In  this  latest  edition  Dr.  Schnltz 
eommits  himself  to  the  most  recent  critical  positions — those  of  Wellhausen  and  his 
school — with  a  sanguine  confidence  which  it  would  be  hard  to  justify  from  his  own 
previous  experience.  But  he  now  delivers  himself  as  a  theologian  from  the  vicissitades 
of  criticism,  in  a  measure,  by  adopting  the  very  sensible  arrangement  of  separating 
the  irii<de  of  the  matter  into  two  divisions.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  Israel's 
religious  history  through  its  whole  extent  from  the  prehistoric  down  to  the  Asmonean 
age.  The  second  discusses,  in  theological  order,  the  contents  of  Israel's  entire  religions 
consciousness,  or  the  doctrinal  results.  These  two  divisions  correspond  to  the  first  and 
second*  volumes  of  the  work  as  translated.  The  first,  which  is  reidly  the  most  fresh 
and  helpful,  is  thus  rather  a  history  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  than  sn 
aooount  of  its  theology.  T^t  here  the  point  of  view  is  distinctively  believing.  Tnie 
to  the  principle  announced  in  his  title-page,  our  author  treats  the  whole  as  the  **  pre- 
Christian  stage  of  revealed  religion."  It  is  not  to  him  the  mere  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  takes  his  ground  in  firm  opposition  to  the  dictum  of  Benan  and  other 
rationalists  who  would  account  for  the  monotheism  and  for  every  other  sfHritoal 
characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  as  simply  the  outcome  of  the  national  rdigioos 
genius  of  that  people. 

'*The  Old  Testament  religion,  like  the  Christian,  did  not  come  forth  out  of  hmninit;, 
aooordiDg  to  the  mere  law  of  natnral  spiritual  development,  bnt  as  a  result  of  the  working 
upon  Israers  spiritual  life  of  that  Divine,  self-communicating  Spirit  which  aims  at  establish- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  among  men This  religion  rightly  regards  itself  as  called 

into  existence  by  God  ....  by  the  clear  separation  of  this  one  people  from  the  life  of  the 

other  peoples  of  the  world Indeed,  the  natural  life  of  Israel,  where  it  follows  its  own 

promptings,  comes  constantly  into  conflict  ¥rith  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence 
it  can  be  explained  only  by  revelation,  t.e.,  by  the  fact  that  God  raised  up  for  this  people, 
men  ....  who  possessed  religions  truth  not  as  a  result  of  human  wisdom  and  intellectaii 
labour,  but  as  a  power  pressing  in  upon  the  soul  with  irresistible  might** 

This  is  in  a  true  sense  a  doctrine  both  of  Bevelation  and  of  Inspiration.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  it  includes  also  a  thoroughly  worthy  conception  of  the 
continuity  of  Bevelation  proper  throughout  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  bo&. 
Hie  cognate  theme  of  the  authoritative  character  of  Scripture  as  the  record  of 
Bevelation  is  not  formally  treated  in  this  book.  Dr.  Schnltz  has  said  a  good  deal  ofi 
this  topic  in  other  writings  of  his,  e.^.,  in  a  brochure  of  1390,  on  *'  The  Evangeliesl 
Theology  in  its  relation  to  Science  and  Piety."  We  must  take  leave  to  doubt  tiie 
entire  consistency  of  his  positions  there,  with  his  firm  ground  annotmoed  here  as  to 
Bevelation,  in  the  special  sense  understood  in  the  Evangelical  Church.    Still  more 
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^Bffiecdl  io  reconcile  with  this  fundamental  assertion  is  the  large  place  which  he 
assigns  to  myth  and  legend  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  also  his  doubt  how  far  the  name 
and  life  of  Abraham  are  to  bo  regarded  as  historical.  **  It  goes  sorely  against  the 
gcaln  '*  with  him,  he  says,  *'  to  give  up  ** — and  yet  he  does  give  up^**  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship even  of  the  Decalogne.*'  "  Nothing  in  the  Psidter,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Ps.  XYIII.,  can  be  attributed  to  David.**  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  so  masterly 
in  its  treatment  of  the  revealed  character  and  spiritnal  elements  of  tiie  Old  Testament 
religion  shoold  be  still  so  entirely  under  the  spell  of  the  Euenen-Wellhausen 
redaotion  of  the  sources.  The  vicioTU  circle  of  that  school  of  criticism  constancy 
reonrs.  **  Such  and  su<di  writings  cannot  in  any  measure  proceed  from  the  pen  of 
Moses  or  of  David,  because  the  sentiments  contained  in  them  cannot  have  been  so 
early  in  the  possession  of  Israel.**  So  far  criticism.  Then,  when  the  sources  have 
been  thus  disarranged  and  redacted,  **  the  course  of  religioTU  thought  must  have 
f^roceeded  in  such  and  such  an  order,  because  our  reconstruction  of  the  historical 
sooroes  demands  this  order.**  When  tiie  common  sense  of  Biblical  scholars  shall 
have  emerged  horn,  this  temporary  eclipse  of  reason,  much  of  the  critical  value  of 
works  even  like  this  must  pass  away. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have  no  book  on  Old  Testament 
tiieology  which  can  be  named  beside  this  of  Dr.  Schultz  for  completeness,  clearness, 
and  accurate  presentation  (on  the  grounds  of  modem  scholarship)  of  tiie  ccmtents  of 
the  older  revelation,  along  with  a  reverent  and  cordial  acceptance  of  tiiese  contents 
as  the  very  truth  of  God.  J.  LAmiiiiw,  D.D. 

SMITH'S  DICTIONABY  OP  THE  BIBLE.    Second  Edition,  VoL  L,  Parts  I. 

and  II.  John  Murray,  1898. 
Mr.  Murray  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  students  of  Christian  history  and 
antiquities  by  his  admirable  series  of  Dictionaries,  the  earliest  of  which,  the  well- 
known  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  was  published  in  1868.  Since  that  time,  many  new 
facts  bearing  upon  Biblical  Science  have  come  to  light,  and  during  no  period  of  equal 
length  has  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  been  prosecuted  in  this  country  with  more 
zeal,  learning,  or  candour.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  this  important  work,  in  which  the  history  of  recent 
discoveries  should  find  a  place,  and  the  progress  of  criticism  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  should  be  recorded.  So  large  have  been  the  additions  to  the  former 
edition  that  the  new  first  volume  exceeds  the  old  by  more  than  550  pages,  and  it  is 
therefore  issued  in  two  parts.  *'  The  second  and  third  volumes,**  write  the  editors, 
"having  been  composed  on  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive  scale  than  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Dictionary,  do  not  call  for  similar  revision ;  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  present  intention  of  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  them.**  Here  we  cannot  refrain 
frcnn  adding  (though  it  is  ungracious  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth)  that  we  are 
very  sorry  to  hear  it.  As  things  are  at  present,  we  have  the  subjects  from  A~J 
treated  in  a  critical  and  ample  manner  by  the  best  scholars  of  the  day,  while  the 
remaining  articles  were  composed  for  the  needs  and  with  the  information  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  articles  on  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  seem  to  need  revision  quite  as 
much  as  did  tiie  article  on  St.  John ;  we  should  all  be  glad  to  have  an  article  from 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  on  "  Palestine,'*  comparable  with  his  great  memoir  on  "  Jeru- 
salem**; the  articles,  ** Messiah,**  ''Son  of  Man,**  *' Son  of  God,**  '« Philippians,*' 
"POTtateuch,**  "Revelation  of  St.  John,**  "Timothy,"  "Titus,**  not  to  mention 
others,  would  bear  re-writing  witii  advantage.  And  we  say  this,  not  because  we  wish 
to  find  fault  or  to  undervalue  this  great  Dictionary,  but  because  we  value  it  so  much 
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•nd  use  it  so  constaiitly  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  left  in  an  inooD^cto 
state. 

When  one  has  to  review  a  book  of  this  magnitude,  the  difficulty  (one  difficulty* 
at  least)  is  to  know  where  to  begin.  There  is  so  much  tiiat  calls  for  notice,  and  wSL 
the  new  matter  i^  so  interesting,  that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  selection.  Generallj 
speaking,  we  believe  that  it  is  in  tiie  articles  on  the  books  of  tiie  Old  Testcmnent  that 
the  most  striking  changes  have!  been  made.  Dr.  Driver  writes  on  **  (j^enesis,** 
**  Exodus,**  '*  Deuteronomy,**  **  Joshua,*'  with  that  fulness  of  detail,  clearness  of  style, 
and  sobriety  of  judgment  which  he  has  taught  us  to  expect  from  him.  That  it 
should  have  been  found  necessary  to  substitute  a  fresh  statement  of  the  probleins  of 
the  Hexateuch  for  the  admirable  discussion  given  by  Bishop  Perowne  in  some  of  tiie 
corresponding  articles  in  the  old  edition,  affords  in  itself  a  remarkable  indioatioQ  of 
the  mind  of  the  English  public  on  the  subject  of  Old  Testament  criticisoi.  Die 
first  volume  of  the  Speaker'a  Commentary  comes  in  for  severe  handling  in  one  or  two 
caustic  notes  (see  pp.  1024,  1152) ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  accoxmt  given  of  the 
various  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  such  as  would  have  been  very  unacceptable  to 
the  readers  for  whom  the  former  edition  was  written.  Changes,  at  oourse,  in  pahUe 
opinion  there  must  be  in  thirty  years;  but  the  remarkable  point  here  is  ihaX 
doctrines  which  many  even  yet  brand  as  heretical  and  destructive  of  true  reUgion, 
such  as  the  late  date  of  Deuteronomy,  are  set  down  in  one  of  the  most  widely-read 
standard  theological  dictionaries  of  the  day.  The  publication  of  these  artideB  in 
Smith's  Dictiofutry  marks,  we  believe,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  criticism.  >  For 
facts  as  to  the  Old  Testament  literature  that  up  to  this  were  only  known  to  professed 
scholars,  and  hypotheses  which  up  to  this  were  often  quietly  dismissed  as  '*  Qerman 
theories,**  will  in  future,  for  good  or  for  evil,  bo  accessible  to  all,  and  are  now  intro- 
duced to  the  public  in  the  best  of  company.  Other  articles,  besides  *  those  by  Dr. 
Driver,  deserve  attention  in  this  section.  Those  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  on  "  Habakknk,' 
'*  Haggai,*'  and  **  Hosea,**  and  by  Mr.  Margoliouth  on  "  Job,*'  seem  .especially  good; 
though  we  do  not  presume  to  criticize  in  this  department.  We  must  be  content  to 
record  what  has  been  done,  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  many  statements 
advanced.  We  notice  one  article  of  a  more  "  conservative  *'  tendency  than  any  of 
those  we  have  mentioned,  a  very  full  and  able  notice  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  H.  Wright.  In  this  the  \mity  of  authorship  of  the  whole  book  is  pleaded  with 
skill  and  power,  though  the  argument  may  not  carry  complete  conviction.  Dr. 
Lumby  writes  on  the  **  Bible  "  generally ;  his  article,  and  one  by  Professor  Bylec»i  the 
*' Apocrypha,"  which  is  really  a  treatise  in  itself,  are  both  written  for  the  new 
edition. 

When  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  two  of  the  most  important  new 
contributions  seem  to  be  Bishop  Lightfoot's  on  the  "Acts**  and  Dr.  Salmon's 
on  **  Galatians.**  The  article  on  the  Acts  is  a  masterpiece,  but  one  feels  regret 
that  the  Bishop  did  not  express  a  more  definite  opinion  on  some  vexed  questions. 
For  instance,  little  is  said  about  the  date  of  the  book.  St.  Luke,  probably,  had 
not  seen  St.  PauPs  letters  when  he  wrote  it,  but  yet,  as  it  is  subsequent  to  the 
Gospel,  and  as  the  Gospel  may  not  have  been  written  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (p.  40),  the  date  of  the  Acts  can  hardly  be  as  early  as  many  writers 
have  supposed.  The  reader  who  turns  from  Bishop  Lightfoot's  article  on  "  Acts  '* 
to  Archbishop  Thomson's  article  in  the  old  edition  on  the  **  Gospel  of  Luke,**  Mrill  find 
that  the  inconvenience  (of  which  mention  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  notaoe) 
which  results  from  leaving  part  of  a  large  work  like  this  unrevised,  is  very  serious. 
There  is  a  complete  divergence  of  opinion  not  only  as  to  the  date  of  St  Luke's 
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Gospel,  but  as  to  the  date  and  the  structure  of  the  Acts.  For  the  Archbishop  argues 
(and  he  has  been  followed  in  this  by  many)  that  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  Acts 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  St.  Luke,  when  he  published  the  book,  had  no 
more  to  tell,  for  no  more  had  happened;  and  he  hence  argues  that  the  Acts 
was  completed  about  68  a.d.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that 
th^  Acts  is  really  a  complete  and  finished  work,  that  its  plan  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  plan  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  that  therefore  as  its  ending  is  not  abrupt,  but 
artistic,  no  argument  as  to  early  date  can  be  based  thereon.  For  further  details  we 
most  refer  to  the  article  itself. 

Beading  Dr.  Salmon's  article  on  "  Galatians,**  with  Professor  Bamsay's  new  book 
still  fresh  in  our  mind,  we  natxurally  turn  to  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  situation  of  the 
Churches  of  ChJatia.  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Dr.  Salmon  came  independently 
to  a  conclusion  not  far  removed  from  that  made,  as  it  seems,  certain  by  Professor  Barn- 
ey's researches— viz.,  that  the  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul  on  his  first  missionary 
journey,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Derbe,  and  Lystra,  are  the  Churches  addressed 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  (}alatians.  This  view  was  held  by  Benan  and  others,  though 
rejected  by  Bishop  Lightfoot;  but  Dr.  Salmon,  in  the  article  under  our  notice, 
approaches  it  very  nearly.  He  holds  that  Iconium  and  the  rest  **  might  in  a  sense 
be  described  as  Churches  of  Galatia,"  and  he  adds,  *<  we  find  ourselves  unable  to 
assert  with  any  confidence  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  in  Oaldiia  priyper,**  «.«.,  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  Bishop  Westcott's  article  on  **  Hebrews,"  and  Arch- 
deacon Watkins*  on  the  **  Gospel  of  John,"  are  both  of  the  highest  value ;  but  the 
commentary  of  the  former,  and  the  recently  published  Bampton  Lectures  of  the 
latter,  to  a  certain  extent  render  these  contributions  less  novel  ^than  some  others. 
Dr.  Piummer  writes  on  1  and  2  Corinthians  and  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and 
Dr.  Sanday  on  Colossians.  3Ve  notice  that  the  late  Dean  'Alford's  articles  on  the 
proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Acts  have  all  had  to  make  way  for  fresh  notes  by 
Canon  E.  B.  Bernard,  of  Salisbury.  A  supplement  by  Dr.  Sanday  on  the  recent 
history  of  criticism  is  appended  to  Archbishop  Thomson's  article  on  **  Gospels," 
which,  as  the  editors  truly  say,  has  a  historical  interest  of  its  own,  justifying  its 
retention.  We  cannot,  however,  feel  the  same  about  the  article  "Jesus  Christ,"  by 
the  same  writer,  and  think  it  a  pity  that  it  was  not  entrusted  to  some  new  hand. 
The  old  article  has  done  good  service  in  its  day,  but  there  is  little  in  it  specially  worth 
preserving,  nor  does  it  take  any  account,  of  course,  of  recent  investigations.  But  to 
return  to  Dr.  Sanday *s  supplement  to  **  Gospels,"  which  b  one  of  the  most  careful 
additions  in  the  new  publication.  We  do  not  know  where  else  the  English  student 
could  find,  within  anything  like  the  same  compass,  so  full  and  trustworthy  an  account  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Synoptists.  It  would  be  impertinent  and  impossible  to  review 
a  memoir  like  this  in  a  few  lines,  and  we  do  not  attempt  it.  We  call  special 
attention,  however,  to  the  ingenious  argument  based  on  the  varying  order  of  the 
Gospels  as  they  appear  in  the  older  Versions ;  and  to  the  **  Comparative  Table, 
showing  the  analysis  of  the  First  Three  Gospels  under  different  forms  of  the  docu- 
mentary hypothesis." 

The  knowledge  we  have  of  Palestine,  its  plants,  its  animals,  its  people,  its  cities, 
has  been  so  largely  added  to  by  the  labours  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  since 
the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary  was  issued  that  we  expect  to  find  numerous 
additions  and  improvements  in  this  department.  And  we  are  not  disappointed. 
Canon  Tristram,  said  to  be^  the  best  English  authority  on  the  Flora  of  Palestine, 
has  ocmtributed  the  articles  on  Botany  and  Natural  History.  And  the  geo- 
graphieal  articles  have  all    undergone  the  most  thorough  revision,   as  any  one 
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mfty  tee  who  will  compare  the  new  edition  with  the  old.  Some  of  them  srt 
by  Major  Conder,  «.^.,  **  Gennesaret,"  "  Judaea,'*  "  Hittites  "  (in  which  ethnologiea] 
and  Unguistio  questions  are  also  discussed).  Those  on  ** Goshen,'*  "Egypt,"  tod 
"  The  Exodus  "  are  by  the  distinguished  Swiss  Egyptologist,  E.  Navile ;  but  Uic 
lion's  share  of  the  work  seems  to  have  fallen  to  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  the  Director 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  «The  geographical  articles  in  the  old  edilkm 
have  all  been  revised  by  him,  and  many  have  been  re-written.  The  most  elaborate 
and  important  of  his  articles  is  that  on  the  topogn4>hy  of  Jerusalem,  which  has 
rather  a  special  interest  just  now,  on  account  of  the  revival  of  thq  controversy  as  to 
tht.  true  site  of  the  Holy  Sepi|lchre.  The  article  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary 
by  Mr.  James  Ferguson  was  marred  by  its  special  pleading  in  defence  of  the  peoulnr 
theory  of  its  author,  that  the  **  Do9ie  of  tiie  Bock  "  was  the  Church  of  the  Besurrec- 
tion,  a  theory  which  never  met  with  much  favour ;  and  consequently  an  '"pptr^^ 
statement  of  the  case  from  perhaps  the  greatest  Uving  authority  on  the  question  is 
all  the  more  acceptable.  The  results  of  recent  excavation  are  utilized,  as  well  as 
the  witness  of  the  early  Latin  pilgrims  to  tiie  state  of  the  buildings  in  Jerusalem 
in  their  day.  This  last  source  of  evidence  is  only  beginning  to  be  studied  in  England, 
and  that  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  *'  Palestine  Pilgrims*  Text  Society " ; 
but  it  cannot  be  safely  neglected  by  any  future  writer  on  these  subjects. 

Another  specially  valuable  article  by  the  same  writer  is  that  on  "  Joidaa.** 
Here,  too,  much  that  is  interesting  is  made  accessible  to  the  reading  public  for  tbe 
first  time.  A  remarkable  circumstance  is  recorded  on  p.  1787,  on  the  ac^ori^  of 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  whoa  the 
Israelites  crossed ^to  the  Promised  Land.  "In  a.d.  1257,  whilst  the  bridge  Jigr 
Ddmieh  was  being  repaired,  a  somewhat  similar  stoppage  of  tiie  waters  of  the  Jordan 
is  said  to  have  occurred.  Upon  this  occasion,  a  landslip,  in  tiie  narrow  part  of  tlie 
valley,  some  miles  above  Ji9r  Ddmieh  (Adam),  danuned  up  the  Jordan  for  several 
hours,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  below  was  left  dry  by  the  running  off  of  the  wal^  to 
the  Dead  Sea."    This  opens  up  large  questions,  which  we  cannot  discuss  here.   , 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  we  have  noticed  is  tiiat  by  Dr.  G.  Ebera  on 
**  Joseph."  In  this  a  fascinating  account  is  given  of  life  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph, 
which  Dr.  Ebers'  vast  stores  of  knowledge  of  that  country  enable  him  to  porbay  witii 
picturesqueness  as  well  as  fidelity.  Mr.  Pinches  contributes  learned  and  fall  artioles 
on  "  Assyria,"  '*  Babylon,*'  and  kindred  subjects.  The  illustrations  with  whidi  his 
discussions  are  enriched  are  more  numerous  and  better  than  those  in  the  first  edition. 
Dr.  Sayce  writes  on  '*Baal,**  '*  Chedorlaomer,**  &c.,  and  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy's  aid 
*has  been  called  in  to  elucidate  the  musical  notes  in  the  Psidter.  ^  Another  new 
article  is  that  by  Mr.  Warwick  Elwin  on  **  Confirmation.**  Mr.  Elwin's  discassion 
is  an  indication  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  important  subject  with  which  it 
deals,  an  interest  which  has  been  stirred  in  recent  years  by  the  publication  of  aaoh 
books  as  Dr.  Mason's  Relation  of  Confirmation  to  Baptism, 

On  the  whole,  it  will  appear  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  writers 
most  conversant  with  the  topics  treated,  and  the  result  is  that  the  first  volume  of 
the  Dictionary  is  far  in  advance  of  the  remaining  two.  It  remains  to  say  a  ward 
about  the  editorial  work  proper. 

Sir  William  Smith  has  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Bev.  J.  M.  FuUer  as 
assistant-editor,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  evidentiy  fedlen  to  his  share.  He 
has  added  his  name  to  the  greater  number  of  the  short  articles,  and  has  thus  made 
himself  directiy  responsible  for  them ;  and  has  also  contributed  notes  and  additiops 
to  some  longer  contributions,  e.g,^  Bishop  Westcott's  on  "  DanieL"     He  haa  aleo 
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inserted  a  nseftil  set  of  short  notes  on  cotmnonly  misimderBtood  words  and  phrases 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  6.^.,  e$ch€Wf  infidel,  by  and  bye,  and  do  to  tint,  Tke 
amount  of  labour  that  necessarily  devolves  upon  the  edit<»r  of  a  work  of  this  magnitude 
is  so  enormous  and  so  varied  that  it  is  not  gracious  to  criticize  small  details.  Yet  there 
are  one  or  two  things  that  strike  one.  In  the  first  place  an  undue  space  seems  to  us 
tc  be  given  to  the  bibliographical  appendices.  Very  little  is  gained  by  printing  a 
long  list  of  commentaries,  say,  on  a  book  of  Holy  Scripture,  unless  a  serious  effort  is 
made  to  eliminate  all  those  which  are  not  first-rate,  and  to  note  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  each.  For  instance,  the  bibliographical  appendix  to  the  article  on 
*'  Jeremiah  **  occupies  three  columns ;  but  it  does  not  supply  much  informaticm  which. 
oould  not  be  gained  by  looking  through  any  great  Library  Catalogue  sub  voce,  What 
ordinary  readers  (for  whom  this  Dictionary  is,  we  take  it,  mainly  intended)  require 
is  a  list  of  books  ]ike\y  to  be  within  their  reach  and  to  be  really  serviceable.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  note  added  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  to  his  account  of  the 
hteratare  that  deals  with  the  '*  Acts  **  had  been  duly  weighed.  **  This  list,**  he  says, 
**  might  be  considerably  increased,  if  ther&  were  a/ny  object  in  vnerecumg  it.** 

Again,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  '*  in  |h  work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his  own 
contributions,  differences  of  opinion  **  will  occur.  F6r  instance,  the  reading  "  eight  ** 
in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  9  is  adopted  on  p.  1588  in  preference  to  the  '*  eightisen  **  of  2  Kings 
xxir.  8,  whereas  a  different  judgment  is  laid  down  on  p.  1568.  Or  again,  whether  or 
not  the  word  hlmah  connotates  virginity  may  be  fair  subject  for  discussicm  (cf.  pp. 
1486  and  1457).  And  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  the  conflicting  views  on  the  vexed 
qfuestion  of  "  The  Brethren  of  the  Lord  '*  should  both  find  a  place  in  the  Dictionary, 
but  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to '  this  so  many  times  (see  pp.  xiv., 
1614  n.,  1517  n.,  1806,  1886  n.).  And  as  there  is  no  article  at  all  under  the  title 
'* Brethren  of  the  Lord"  (the  subject  being  discussed  under  " Brother **)> we  are 
surprised  to  see  the  erroneous  reference  given  in  the  old  edition  repeated  on  p.  1517  n., 
while  it  also  appears  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  the  article  '*  Joseph.'*  Of  mis- 
prints there  seem  to  bo  few.  On  p.  487  line  1,  ver.  28  should  be  ver.  28,  and  there  is 
a  typographical  error  on  p.  1515  n.  The  editors  have  revised  the  list  of  contributors ' 
to  the  first  edition  and  noted  which  of  them  are  still  living,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  Bishop  FitzGerald  has  been  dead  for  some  years.  The  article  "  Educa- 
tion **  is  left  unsigned,  but  it  is  a  reprint  of  Canon  Phillott*s  contribution  to  the 
ftrst  edition.    But  these  are  slight  blemishes  in  so  great  a  work. 

J.  H.  BSRNARD,  D.D. 

THE  CAMBBIDGE  COMPANION  TO  THE  BIBLE.  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1898. 
This  volume  is  similar  in  purpose  to  the  Queen*s  Printers*  Aids  to  the  Student  of 
ike  Holy  Bible,  which  has  been  before  the  world  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  by 
its  inmiense  circulation  has  proved  that  it  supplied  a  very  real  want.  In  both  cases 
the  work  is  composite,  different  scholars  supplying  different  sections.  In  the  volume 
before  us  the  amount  of  information  supplied  in  what  is  in  the  most  literal  sense  a 
hamdbooJc,  is  immense.  One  cannot  have  everything :  and  something  of  real  impor- 
tanoe  has  of  necessity  to  bo  sacrificed  in  order  to  get  this  mass  of  condensed 
material  into  so  portable  a  volume.  The  print,  although  perfectly  legible,  is 
unpleasantiy  small;  and  it  would  be  a  severe  trial  to  the  eyes  to  read  the  book 
ttuoogh,  even  without  tkie  glossary,  concordance,  fto.,  which  occupy  just  about  half 
the  ^Moe.  For  tiie  benefit  of  those  whose  eyes  are  not  strong  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  piohlish  i^.  1-206  in  much  larger  type*    There  are  many  who  would  find 
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8Qoh  a  Tolmne  attractive  in  comparison  with  the  present  one :  while  there  are  not  a 
few  who  simply  dare  not  use  the  present  volume  at  all,  because  to  read  two  or  &rBe 
,  pages  would  mean  eyes  aching  for  hours  afterwards.  This  is  the  one  adverse 
criticism  to  which  the  work  seems  to  be  fairly  open ;  and  in  making  it  one  admite 
that  the  small  print  is  necessary  if  a  book  light  to  the  hand  is  required.  All  that  is 
suggested  is  that  a  companion  edition  in  much  larger  type  should  be  issued,  eiUier 
divided  into  two  volumes,  6r  possibly  including  only  half  of  what  is  given  us  here. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Professor  Byle  leads  off  with  two 
sections  on  the  Structure  of  the  Bible  and  on  its  Limits  and  Growth.  In  the  latter 
section  the  secondary  and  apocryphal  Books  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
considered ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  adds  an  appendix  on  Sacred  Books  of  other 
faiths,  e,g,y  of  Confucianism,  Taouism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  ZoroastrianisnL 
The  third  section,  on  the  Preservation  and  Translation  of  the  Bible,  is  mainly  the 
work  of  Dr.  Sinker,  the  Libraricm  of  Trinity  College ;  but  Mr.  Murray,  of  Emmanuel 
College,  supplies  the  important  portion  which  treats  of  the  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  Dr.  Moulton,  Head  Master  of  the  Leys  School,  adds  a  compaet 
note  on  the  History  of  the  English  Bible.  Introductions  to  the  several  Books  with 
smamaries  of  their  contents  form  the  fourth  section.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  takes 
the  Hexateuch,  Professor  Lumby  the  Historical  Books,  the  Master  of  St.  John's 
College  the  Poetical  Books,  Professor  A.  Davidson,  of  Edinburgh,  the  Prophetiosl 
Books,  and  Professor  Byle  the  Apocrypha.  The  New  Testament  is  taken  by  ICr. 
Murray,  of  EmmanueL  These  four  sections  occupy  142  pages :  the  fifth  section,  on 
Bible  History,  adds  100  pages  more,  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  A.  Carr,  Professor  Bobertson 
Smith,  Professor  Stanton,  Professor  Ajmitage  Robinson,  and  Professor  Gwatkin. 
The  Chronology  of  the  Bible  is  discussed  by  Professor  Lumby,  who  also  helps 
Dr.  Watson,  Canon  Awdry,  and  Mr.  Bevan  with  the  Antiquities.  The  G^eograi^y, 
Geology,  and  Climate  are  appropriately  assigned  to  Professor  Bonney.  A  Glossary, 
a  Concordance,  with  other  lists  and  indices,  each  by  a  different  hand,  and  together 
occupying  over  200  pages,  complete  the  letterpress ;  and  the  volume  closes  with  d^t 
excellent  maps.  In  the  index  of  Proper  Names  no  information  is  given  as  to 
pronunciation,  nor  even  as  to  the  quantity  of  syllables :  this,  perhaps,  mi^t'  have 
been  supplied  with  advantage  in  some  oases.  One  would  be  sorry  that  a  book  of  this 
kind  should  promote  pedantry,  by  encouraging  young  curates  to  startle  their 
congregations  with  unusual  although  accurate  pronundations.  Tet  good  s^vioe 
might  be  done  by  protecting  the  ears  of  those  who  know  better  from  such  atrocities 
as  Melita,  Eubulus,  and  Coos  or  Core  pronounced  as  one  syllable.  But  the  volume 
as  it  stands  is  of  very  great  usefulness,  and  cannot  fail  to  promote  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  Bible.  Alfred  Plummbb,  JiJ>. 


BUDDHISM,  PRIMITIVE  AND  PRESENT^  IN  MAGADHA  AND  CEYLON. 
By  Reginald  S.  Coplestom,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Colombo.  London:  Longmanfl, 
Green  ft  Co.,  1892. 

The  present  volume  has  a  twofold  purpose :  first,  to  describe  the4)rimitive  Buddhism 
of  northern  India,  the  parent-stock  of  the  varied  Buddhist  systems  of  central  Asis, 
Burmah,  China,  Ceylon,  and  then  to  describe  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon,  the  earliest 
offshoot,  and  the  purest  existing  representative,  of  Buddha's  teaching.  The  author 
is  qualified  for  his  work,  not  only  by  study  of  the  original  Pali  texts,  but  also  by  long 
residence  in  a  Buddhist  country  and  atmosphere,  an  invaluable  addition  to  mere 
book-knowledge.     It  is  less  the  metaphysical  side  of  Buddha's  doctrine  that  is 
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expounded  than  the  moral  side.  This  is  amply  illustrated  in  about  eight  chapters, 
other  seven  chapters  being  given  to  Buddhist  monasticism,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
•most  perfect  realization  of  the  Buddhist  ideal.  The  moral  teaching  Of  Buddhism  is 
its  strongest  side.  Bishop  Copleston  does  full  justice  to  its  excellences ;  but  he  is 
not,  like  many  indiscriminate  admirers,  blind  to  its  defects.  The  lights  and  shades 
are  faithfully  brought  out.  The  contrast  with  Christian  teaching  is  pointed  out, 
though  it  is  not  pressed  in  a  polemical  spirit.  The  author  remarks  that,  while 
hmuanity  may  be  said  to  be  the  central,  cardinal  virtue  in  the  Buddhist  code,  it 
is  by  no  means  conspicuous  in  Buddhist  practice.  **The  credit  of  having  first 
founded  hospitals  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Buddhism."  The  brief  chapter  on  the 
moral  ideal  of  Buddhism  is  very  suggestive.  The  ideal  is  made  up  rather  of  passive 
and  negative  than  active  virtues,  and  the  omissions  are  striking.  "The  idea  of 
oonscience  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  the  Buddhist  system,  any  more  than  the 
Christian  idea  of  sin,  as  implying  moral  responsibility,  or  the  transgression  of  the 
oommands  of  a  Person.**  Gentleness,  repose,  purity,  earnestness  of  a  certain  kind, 
are  i]|e  chief  aims.    The  Buddhist,  too,  has  to  depend  on  himself  for  all  things. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Buddhism  anticipates  such  modem  theories  as 
agnosticism,  pessimism,  positivism,  philosophical  empiricism.  Its  pessimism  is 
thoroughgoing.  The  way  to  salvation  is  conviction,  not  of  sin,  but  of  universid, 
necessary  suffering,  and  then  of  the  cause  of  that  suffering  in  desire  and  individual 
existence.  Ignorance  is  the  one  evil  to  be  got  rid  of ;  knowledge  the  grand  means 
d  redemption.  But,  as  our  author  points  out,  it  is  ignorance  and  knowledge  of 
the  special  tenets  of  Buddhist  doctrine.  The  system,  too,  is  quite  at  one  with  the 
empirioal  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  except  as  the  sum  of  thought  and 
feeling.  <*  The  Self,  or  personality,  has  no  permanent  reality ;  it  is  the  result  of 
certain  elements  coming  together,  a  combination  of  faculties  and  characters."  Self, 
or  soul,  is  merely  a  popular  name  for  the  aggregate  of  these.  So,  again,  all  knowledge 
is  of  phenomena ;  cause  is  unknown  and  unknowable.  In  one  of  the  sacred  Sutras 
we  read :  '*  €k>tama  was  asked,  '  Do  you  hold  the  view  that  the  world  is  eternal  ?  * 
He  replied,  *No.*  'That  the  world  is  not  eternal?'  *  No.'  'That  it  has  end?' 
'Ko.*  'That  it  has  not  an  end?'  *  No.'  'That  the  life  and  the  body  are  the 
same  ?  '  *  No.'  '  That  the  life  is  one  thmg  and  the  body  another  ?  '  '  No.'  '  That 
tiie  individual  exists  after  death?'  'No.'  'That  he  does  not?'  'No.'  'That  he 
both  exists  and  does  not  eidst  after  death  ? '  '  No.'  '  That  he  neither  exists  nor  * 
does  not  exist  after  death  ?  *  '  No.'  "  This  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  burning 
fire.  When  it  goes  out,  we  do  not  ask  where  it  is  gone ;  we  simply  say.  It  is  gone 
cut.  So  is  it  when  man  has  attained  true  knowledge.  This  is  the  final  Nirvana. 
Our  author  justly  says  that  Buddhism,  unlike  Brahminism,  knows  nothing  of 
absorption  in  the  Supreme,  because  \i  has  no  Supreme. 

The  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  has  remained  nearer  the  primitive  theory  than  the 
other  branches  of  the  system.  The  first  Buddhist  missionary  to  Ceylon  was 
Mahinda,  son  of  the  great  Buddhist  monarch  Asoka,  in  the  third  century  b.o. 
The  author  follows  the  fortunes,  and  describes  the  history,  of  the  Ceylon  community  \ 
fRMn  those  days  to  the  present.  In  recent  times,  under  the  competition  of  Chris* 
tianity,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  a  Buddhist  reformation — f.e.,  to 
revert  to  the  original  teachings  of  Buddha.  So  fer  the  reformation  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  confined  to  educated  circles. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  tribute  of  respect  which  the  author  pays  to  the  accuracy 
ol  one  of  the  first  explorers  in  this  field,  Spence  Hardy.  He  says  that  he  purposely 
•voided  consultiDg  the  works  of  the  latter  until  his  own  work  was  finished,  and  then 
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he  was  sturprUed  to  find  how  the  Iresnlts  of  their  inve^tigationB  corndded.  Tbe 
present  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  oar  sources  of  information  about  Buddhiam, 
especially  because  it  is  based  on  personal  knowledge,  as  well  as  study  of  wrilteii 
authorities.  J.  S.  Bajcxs. 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  how  much  mischief  may  be  done  ^y  wsD- 
meaning  theologians  who  have  but  slightly  studied  the  modem  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Dr.  Adolf  Zahn,  one  of  the  very  few  representatives  of  old-fashioned 
Calvinism  in  Germany,  and  already  known  by  a  reactionary  work  on  the  Bo<^  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  by  some  not  uninteresting  though  equally  unprogressive  theological 
essays,  has  lately  published  Serious  Survey  $  of  the  Delusion  of  Modem  Old  Ttdth 
metU  Criticism  (Emste  BUcke,  &c.,  GUtersloh,  Bertelsmann,  1898),  one  chapter  of 
which  is  devoted  to  English  pretenders  to  the  name*  of  critic  of  the  Old  Testament 
These  pretenders,  it  appears,  do  but  copy  from  German  works,  and  are  devoid  of 
in  dependence  or  originality.  Happily  a  defender  of  sound  views  and  consununak 
scholarship  has  arisen,  who  on  linguistic  grounds  has  shown  the  futility  of  Asglo^ 
German  criticism.  The  learned  author  has  derived  this  information  from  one  of  oar 
leading  Presbyterian  divines,  not  generally  supposed  to  be  an  opponent  of  progreia 
I  forbeeur  to  give  names ;  the  curious  student  can  find  out  for  himself.  It  hardly 
need  be  added  that  German  criticism  is  attacked  with  still  greater  vehemence,  hot 
ore  may  reasonably  be  surprised  that  the  editor  of  the  ZeitsekHft  f&r  die  olHetL 
Wissenschaft  shoiUd  find  it  necessary  to  protest  against  this  in  the  very  home  of 
critical  theology,  T.  E.  Chbtnb,  M JL,  DJ). 
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BOOK  BEVIEWS. 

ScuFTUBES  Hebrbw  AND  Ghristiak,  ar- 
ranged and  edited  for  young  readers  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  tlio  Bi- 
ble. I.  Hebrevr  Story  from  Creation  to 
the  Exile.  II.  Hebrew  Literature.  III. 
Christian  Scriptures.  By  Edward  T. 
Bartlett.  \>,l>„  Dean  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Phila- 
delphia, ana  John  P.  Pbtbbs,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  PennsylvanhL  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sans,  188e-9a.  8vo,  pp.  xii., 
545  ;  xL,  569  ;  xii.,  601,  $5. 

The  object  which  the  editors  had  in  the 
preparation  of  these  volumes  was  highly 
commendable.  Those  who  most  appre- 
ciate the  Bible  are  those  who  know  It  best, 
and  these  in  turn  are  those  to  whom  it  is  a 
living  history  as  well  as  vital  truth,  in- 
stinct with  purpose  and  plan.  In  these 
volumes  the  intent  has  been  to  give  the 
biblical  history  and  revelation  and  their 
Divine  unfolding  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
biblical  language,  and  '*  ta  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient clew  for  the  guidance  of  the  ordinary 
Bible  reader  and  student."  At  times  the 
narratives  have  been  candensed  and  re- 
arranged, with  some  simplitications  of  the 
language  for  the  easier  comprehension  of 
the  less  learned,  and  for  young  readers. 
The  guiding  principles  have  been,  first  and 
foremost,  the  sacredness  of  the  volume, 
and  nest  the  sound  assumpUon  that,  in 
order  t9  learn  aright,  the  correct  point  of 
view  must  be  obtained,  so  that  even  partial 
teaching  may  be  true.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  that  the  student  shall  have  noth- 
ing to  unlearn.  A  competent  guide  to 
Scripture  is  in  this  regard  doubly  needful 
and  beneficial.  In  order  to  this  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Bible  must  be  presented  to  the 
reader  as  it  was  actually  presented  in  its 
order  and  progress  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  God.  The  best  interpretation  that 
we  can  get  is  that  which  was  in  the  orig- 
inal unfolding  of  the  redemption  whicn 
the  Bible  proclaims.  The  historical  stand- 
pofait  is  thus  the  one  of  most  value  and  ad- 
vantage. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  thoughts 
the  editors  have  worked.  At  times  Uicy 
have  presented  the  books  In  their  order,  at 
others  the  narratives  have  been  woven  to- 
gether, so  that  the  reader  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  brought  into  contact  not  only  with 
the  actual  words  of  a  prophet,  but  also 
with  the  historical  setting  which  gives  so 
much  more  of  meaning  to  the  words  which 
he  uttered.  The  whole  thus  becomes  an 
organism  of  developing  truth,  gaining,  not 
losing,  in  significance. 

The  first  volume  is  divided  Into  four 


parts ;  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of 
baul ;  to  Rehoboain  ;  the  history  of  Israel 
and  Samaria  from  scattered  notices,  with 
^e  prophecies  of  Amos  and  Hosea  inter- 
woven, the  whole  forming  a  contiuuous 
narrative ;  Judah  down  to  the  Captivilv. 
the  narrative  being  made  up  from  tho 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  the 
Insertion  of  the  portions  of  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah wliich  belong  In  this  connection. 
Under  the  history  of  Josiah  those  portious 
of  Deuteronomy  are  introduced  which  are 
necessary  to  tho  comprehension  of  the  nar- 
rative. Thus  are  brought  together  all  the 
passages  which  relate  to  the  same  event. 

The  second  volume  is  divided  under  six 
heads.  First,  the  period  from  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  to  the  lime  of  Ezra— 
a  period  meagre  in  its  record  of  political 
history,  but  ample  in  Its  monuments  of  in- 
tellectual, religious,  and  literary  progress. 
Second,  the  Hebrew  legislation,  settmg 
forth  the  codes  of  the  Pentateuch  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  so  that  the  various 
provisions  can  be  easily  compared.  Third, 
those  tales,  episodes,  such  as  Ruth  and 
Esther,  which  could  not  be  woven  into  a 
continuous  narrative.  Fourth,  prophecy 
in  those  parts  easy  of  comprehension,  with- 
out an  extensive  knowledge  of  contem- 
poraneous events  and  without  extended 
comment.  Fifth.  Hebrew  poetry,  consist- 
ing of  selections  from  the  Psalms  and  other 
lyrical  pieces,  without  any  attempt  at 
chronological  arrangement.  Finally,  se- 
lections from  the  wonderful  **  Wisdom*' 
literature  of  the  Hebrews,  the  latest  devel- 
opment of  their  religious  thought. 

The  third  volume  deals  with  the  New 
Testament.  The  text  is  based  upon  the 
Revised  Version,  but  It  does  not  follow  it 
exclusively.  The  whole  of  the  Testament 
Is  not  given,  as  this  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  series, 
which  is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  his- 
torical order  of  the  writings  in  connection 
with  the  historical  setting.  An  excellent 
feature  is  the  italicizing  of  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament.  This 
serves  to  point  the  lesson  that  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  not  only  that  of  temporal  sequence,  but 
also  of  logical  consequence  in  the  Divine 
plan.  The  order  adopted  is:  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  ;  General  Epistles  by 
the  earlier  Apobties,  James  and  Peter ;  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  in  four  groups  ;  books  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  great  tribulation, 
Hebrews  and  tho  Revelation ;  and  books 
belonging  to  the  closing  period  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John. 
A  list  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment follows  at  the  close. 

The  series  Is  a  monument  to  that  love  of 
the  truth  which  has  animated  It,  and  It  Is 
a  noble  attempt  to  so  arrange  the  portions 
of  Scripture  in  thehr  order  that  they  shall 
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appeal  to  an  age  whidi  Sa  historical  in  its 
instincts  and  methods. 

Charles  R.  Gillbtt. 
Nwt  York. 


Creation  of  the  Bible.  By  Mtron 
Adams,  author  of  **The  uontiDuous 
Creation."  Boston  and  New  TorlL  : 
HouKhtOD,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  the  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  1892.  8vo,  pp.  iv„ 
818. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  misleading. 
"  Creation  of  the  Bible"  leads  ooe  to  ex- 
pect a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  Bible, 
or,  more  precisely,  its  origin  after  the  anal- 
og of  the  creation  of  tbe  universe.  Boon 
discovering  that  the  author  means  evolu- 
tion when  he  says  creation,  the  reader 
hopes  to  find  a  sketoh  of  tlie  successive 
stages  of  the  progressive  revelation.  If 
the  inferiority  of  the  earlier  is  shown,  it 
will  be  to  bring  out  in  contrast  the  superi- 
ority of  the  later.  He  is,  however,  disap- 
pointed. There  is  plenty  of  the  former, 
but  the  latter  is  not  very  marked.  Evolu- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  Bible  held  by  the 
author  is  well  illustrated,  but  evolution  of 
the  Bible  Is  not  consistently  carried 
through. 

"  The  Bible,  like  all  creation,  defective," 
seems  to  be  the  author's  main  thesis ;  for 
**  it  is  proposed  ^n  this  book  to  give  in  a 
simple  manner  some  view  of  recent  Bible 
study.  In  doin^ir  so,  certain  principles  of 
interpretation  will  be  employed  :  First,  the 
Bible  is  a  part  of  creation  ;  second,  the  or- 
der of  creation  is  one  of  pn>gre8s  and  im- 
provement ;  third,  all  progress  is  co-ordi- 
nato  ;  fourth,  the  Bible  is  to  be  studied  as 
anv  book  is  to  be  studied ;  it  is  properly 
subject  to  human  criticism  ;  fifth,  its  con- 
tents furnish  to  a  large  extent  the  means 
for  its  investigation." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  this  dec- 
laration the  author  does  not  spare  criti- 
cism. Indeed,  his  fourth  point  is  his  chief 
one.  He  says  of  himself  that  "  he  docs 
not  profess  to  be  a  critic,  but  one  who  has 
resorted  to  the  critics  and  to  historical  ciiti- 
cism  for  help."  If  to  get  help  is  to  be- 
come what  he  is  in  his  views  of  revelation, 
many  will  not  follow  his  example. 

There  is  too  much  criticism  and  too  little 
appreciation.  He  is  as  dogmatic  as  the 
dogmatidans.  The  frame  of  mind  of  the 
average  theologian  in  the  past  is,  '.to  be 
sure,  not  entirely  commendable,  but  the 
pendulum  cannot  stay  at  one  end  of  its 
swing  any  better  than  the  other.  There  is 
a  position  for  the  Bible  student,  where  he 
may  recognize  and  acknowledge  all  the 
proven  facts  of  literary  criticism  and  at 
the  same  time  not  discard  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity. 

This  sentiment  is  more  expressive  of  the 


author's  temper  of  mind  than  of  hia  wlioni 
he  would  riaicule  :  "  There  is  no  entirelj 
good  reason  why  we  should  be  more  stupid 
about  the  Bible  than  about  any  other  book. 
In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  whv  we  ahoold 
bring  to  the  Bible  a  mind  which  has  at 
least  a  little  clearness."  • 

His  view  of  miracles  of  the  Bible  is  thus 
given  :  "  One  trouble  with  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  is  that  they  have  no  scientific  evi- 
dence. They  are  told  us,  not  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  not  by  persons  who  know  any- 
thing t>ey(md  the  commcm  of  a  natural  or- 
der. So  far  as  the  form  of  them  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  fearlessly  render  them  to 
the  scientific  Caesar  to  whom  tiiey  belong.'* 

He  discards  the  virgin -birth  of  Jesus : 
we  do  not  need  the  story  in  the  future,  for 
it  rests  on  a  slender  foundation ;  man  fe 
divine  anyway :  it  would  deprive  ua  of 
fellowship  with  Christ  were  His  miracm- 
lous  birth  a  reality. 

In  rejecting  the  idea  of  sacrifice  from 
the  true  view  of  religion  he  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  on  all  sides  the  princifdc  is  to 
be  seen  in  operation.  The  farmer  usea  it 
when  he  sows  his  seed  ;  the  moneyed  man 
when  he  invests  his  funds.  The  earlier 
statement  of  the  principle  may  be  at  fault, 
but  the  principle  cannot  be  spared,  either 
from  the  realm  of  matter  or  of  spii  it.  The 
more. thoroughly  the  social  i^stem  is  per- 
meated with  it,  the  belter  for  all  mankind. 
The  "  sociological  reUgion"  of  the  author 
will  be  a  capital  place  to  exhibit  and  foster 
this  idea,  which  he  says  "  rests  upon  the 
imagination.  Not  only  so,  but  it  helongs 
to  the  less  developed  imagination  ;  the  im- 
agination of  the  man  who  is  trained  in  rea- 
soning does  not  respond  to  it." 

The  book,  neatly  gotten  up  and  read- 
able, adds  nothing  valuable  to  tbe  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  The  reader  willJeam 
what  the  views  of  the  author's  school  are, 
but  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  he  will  not  sup- 

gose  himself  to  be  bound  to  think  with 
im.  OwBXf  H.  Qates. 

OberUn  Theological  Seminary, 


MOHABCMEDAIVISM  AKD  OtHER  ReLIOIOKS 

OP  Mediterranean  Countries.  By 
G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.,  B.Sc  London 
and  New  York :  Ward  Lock.  Bowden 
&  Co.,  1892.     12mo,  pp.  vii.,  822,  $1. 

Mr.  Bettany  treats  of  eight  different  re- 
ligions within  the  compass  of  820  pages. 
Of  course  litUc  more  tlian  mere  outlines 
can  bo  expected.  For  scholars  or  even 
thorough  students  tbe  book  is  scarcely  a 
real  accession  to  the  science  of  religions, 
but  to  those  who  have  only  time  for  a  brief 
compend,  the  writer  has  rendered  a  fairly 
good  service. 

The  indication  or  implied  promise  given 
in  the  preface  that  a  ^'  graoual  approach 
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to  monotheism  will  be  made  to  appear  in 
the  history  of  the  religions  treated"  is  hardly 
f  nlfilled.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  passing 
recognition  of  a  theory  which,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  evolution,  assumes  in  the  out- 
set that  all  relidons  must  of  course  rise 
toward  monotheiBm,  which  is  the  highest 
typo.  It  is  indeed  asserted  in  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism,  but  the  latter  sim- 
ply borrowed  it  in  its  completeness,  and 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  former 
readied  it  by  any  gradual  process. 

In  treating  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  author  again  assumes  a  "  ten- 
'dency"  or  drift  toward  monotheism,  fol- 
lowing the  opinions  of  Tiele  and  Amelia  B. 
Edwards  instead  of  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  learned  opinion,  which  regards  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Egyptian  religion  as 
far  purer  than  those  of  a  later  day. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  Esypt,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  monotheism  in  the 
sense  of  a  worship  of  one  Supreme  Glod 
coexisted  for  centuries  with  the  worship  of 
secondary  deities,  who  were  either  crea- . 
tions  or  descendants  of  the  One ;  but  no- 
where is  there  clearer  evidence  than  in 
Egypt  of  an  increasing  degradation  in  the 
number  and  the  chcxacter  of  its  swarming 
polytheistic  deities;  and  with  this  ten- 
dency there  was  a  corresponding  decline 
in  morals. 

The  relations  of  the  Babvlonian  and 
Phcenician  religions  are  not  clearly  traced, 
though  the  general  character  is  correctly 
indicated.  Much  more  emphasis  mi^ht  lie 
given  to  the  enormities  of  Baalism,  with  its 
triple  crime  and  shame  of  female  prostitu- 
tion, sodomy,  and  the  sacrifice  of  children. 
It  was  the  foulest  of  all  .heathen  systems. 
Rather  too  much  space  is  given  to  re- 
hearsing the  Greek  mythology,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  already  known  to  the  aver- 
age school-boy,  but  amends  are  mode  by  a 
brief  but  satisfactory  reference  to  the 
great  leadeT;^  of  Greek  philosophy. 

To  Mohammedanism  Mr.  Bettany  gives 
chief  attention.  In  the  180  pages  given  to 
ancient  and  modem  Islam  a  condensed  but 
clear  and  quite  satisfactory  outline  of  the 
history  and  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
system  is  given.  Mohammed  is,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  estimated.  There  is  no  dis- 
position to  settle  his  historic  status  with 
mere  ignorant  denunciation,  nor,  on  the 
other  Imnd.  is  there  any  flippant  and  easy- 
going laudation. 

'  Tile  prophet  Is  presented  as  a  reformer 
growing  into  fanaticism,  strengthened  by 
persecution,  then  rendered  unscrupulous 
oj  success,  and  swept  on  finally  by  his  am- 
bition to  remorseless  cruelty,  and  covering 
his  lust  and  marital  infidelity  with  blas- 
phemy. Modern  Islam  is  set  forth  in  its 
changes  and  ramifications  with  painstaking 
Mcaracy.  • 
The  Teutonic,  Shivonic,  and  Celtic  faiths 


are  but  meagrely  outlined.    The  reliable 
sources,  it  is  out  fair  to  say.  are  few. 

F.  F.  Ellinwood. 
Ifew  Tork  Uniternty, 

Paoakisk  SuTivrviNO  IN  Christianitt. 
By  Abram  Hbrbbut  Lewis,  D  D.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1892.  8vo, 
pp.  XV.,  809,  $1.75. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easv  matter  to  de« 
cide  whether  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of 
the  work  before  us  preponderate,  for  both 
are  considerable.  Th^  seholarship  mani- 
fested is  respectable,  the  industry  of  the  $^ 
author  in  bringing  together  from  many 
sources  striking  and  effective  materials, 
and  his  skill  in  arranging  them  are  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  With  many  of  his 
conclusions  we  heartily  concur ;  indeed, 
they  are  commonly  accepted  by  scholars 
whose  views  are  widely  different  from  ours 
or  his.  On  the  other  hand,  one's  appre- 
ciation of  the  book  suffers  from  the  au- 
thor's manifestly  polemical  aim.  The 
work  is  in  an  emphatic  sense  a  *^  tendency" 

g reduction.  The  author,  as  is  well  known, 
I  the  literary  leader  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  and  is  devoting  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  defence  and  propagation  of 
thedoffma  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  of 
perpetual  obligation,  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  Christians  are  guilty  of  the  most 
grievous  disobedience  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand in  disregarding  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  in  making  the  Lord's  Day  the  weekly 
time  for  rest  and  special  religious  exer- 
cises. He  edits  a  magazine  devoted  solely 
to  this  cause,  and  his  books  and  pamphlets 
on  this  subject  are  numerous.  No  one  ac 
quainted  with  his  career  and  his  habits  of 
mind  could  conceive  of  his  devoting  him- 
self to  historical  research  in  a  purely  scien- 
tific interest,  or  could  imagine  him  writing 
a  book  in  which  the  defence  of  Sabbatarian- 
ism occupied  other  than  the  most  promi- 
nent position. 

In  chapter  1,  twenty-three  writeis,  repre- 
senting many  denominations  and  modes  of 
thought,  are  quoted  to  show  that  much  of 
paganism  survived  in  the  Christianity 
which  ersdually  supplanted  the  old  cults, 
and  which,  after  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  absorbed  the  great  mass  of  pagan- 
ism without  any  adequate  effort  to  trans- 
form it.  This  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  scarcely  needed  to  be  so  elabo- 
rately proved.  Circumstances  being  as 
they  were,  the  paganization  of  Christhm- 
ty  was,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  Inevitable. 

In  chapter  2  the  author  proceeds  to 
show,  by  like  quotations  from  writers,  an- 
cient and  modern,  that  pagan  methods  of 
interpreting  Scripture  from  the  second  cen- 
tury onwii^  became  dominant  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  corruption  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.    Hero  he  relies  largely  upon 
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Hatch,  Harnack,  and  Baur  (the  last  name 
he  uniformly  writos  "Bauer").  That  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation  was 
pagan  in  its  origm,  and  that  it  eserted  a 
hi^lj  corrupting  intiuence  on  Christian 
thought  from  the  earliest  post-apostolic 
time  IS  undeniable. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  water-worsliip,  which 
the  author  proves  by  ample  quotations  to 
have  been  of  world-wide  prevalence,  and 
by  the  influence  of  which  he  seeks  to  ac- 
count for  the  early  appearance  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  belief  in  the  magical  efficacy 
of  water-baptism,  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
water-baptism  to  salvation,  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  and  growth  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  infant  baptism.     That  the  pro- 

J^ressive  departure  of  the  early  Church 
rom  apostolic  precept  and  example  as  re- 
gards the  nature  and  the  subject  of  baptism 
was  due  largelv  to  pagan  influences  seems 
highly  probable ;  though  the  author  lays 
more  stress  on  these  influences  than  is  meet 
Chapters  7-14  are  devoted  to  an  effort  to 
show  that  Sunday  is  a  purely  pagan  insH- 
tution.  The  author  brings  together  a  large 
amount  of  material  to  show  the  wide  preva- 
lence throughout  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
observance  of  Sunday  (the  day  of  Apollo, 
of  the  Persian  Mitiiras,  etc.),  and  lays  much 
stress  on  the  well-known  fact  that  Con- 
stantine  made  Sunday  a  legal  holiday  quite 
as  much  in  honor  of  the  sun  god  as  in 
honor  of  Christ  He  attempts  at  consid- 
erable length  to  show  that  there  is  no  war- 
rant either  in  apostolic  precept  or  example 
for  the  substitution  of  the  first  day  for  the 
seventh,  ignoring  or  lightly  setting  aside 
the  considerations  by  which  those  who 
believe  in  the  perpetual  obligation  of  tiie 
Jewish  Sabbath  justify  the  change  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to 'refute  the 
author's  views,  which  we  believe  to  be 
erroneous  and  mischievous ;  we  may  be 
allowed  to  express  the  opinion,  however, 
that  Sabbatarianism  cannot  be  success- 
fully met  by  those  who  maintain  the  per- 
petual obligation  of  ceremonial  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. Albert  H.  Nbwmait. 
McMasUr  Unitertity,  Toronto, 

PRATKR-MEETmo  Theologt.  A  Dia- 
logue. By  E.  J.  Morris.  New  York  : 
Putnam's  Sons,  1892.  12mo,  pp.  263. 
$1.25. 

A  different  title  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  attractive  to  some,  at  least,  of 
those  who  will  find  this  book  to  their 
mind.  All  that  it  has  to  do  with  prayer- 
meetings  is,  that  the  personages  of  the  dia- 
logue got  into  their  discussion  at  the  end  of 
a  prayer-meeting.  Thev  are  moral  peo- 
ple, members  of  a  little  Congregational 


church  in  a  Welsh  settlement  away  bad^ 
in  Pennsylvania.  For  all  that,  they  talk 
in  the  same  elevation  of  style  and  tkonght 
above  that  sort  of  people  that  Milton  fives 
to  Farmer  Adam  and  wife.  .  It  is.  how- 
ever, animated  talk,  out  of  a  full  mind, 
and  the  parts  are  well  sustained.  A  ii  a 
sturdy  believer,  who  never  had  a  doubt, 
and  is  hard  on  doubters  and  unbelievers, 
thinking  it  better  to  lie  unconciliatory.  but 
true,  tk^  to  be  tender  to  men's  feelings 
while  treacherous  to  their  soulsw  B  b 
plagued  with  doubts  that  he  cannot  solve, 
but  he  fights  them  down  by  tenacity  of 
resolution  to  believe  the  church  doctrine.  - 
0  has  thought  through  it  all,  and  rests  hs 
faith  on  the  essential  grounds  of  leUgioos 
belief  more  than  on  the  formal  **  evi- 
dences** as  presented  in  the  books.  The 
talk  of  these  friends  takes  a  wide  sweep, 
including  the  being  and  personality  of  God, 
the  problem  of  evil  the  question  of  im- 
mortality, the  authority  of  the  Bible,  mira- 
cles, the  person  of  Cnrist,  the  Resurrec- 
.tion.  Christian  unity,  future  punishment, 
Unitarianism,  and  agnosticism.  C,  de- 
spile  his  avowal  that  he  still  believes,  in 
spite  of  inward  rebellion,  in  endless  pun- 
ishment, verv  ably  contends  in  all  other 
points  for  liberal  positions,  but  does  not 
succeed  in  convincing  his  friends,  A  ns 

rrding  him  with  dismay  as  a  heretic,  and 
taking  to  the  cold  comfort  that  he  can 
only  offer  the  prayer  of  doubt  in  place  of 
the  prayer  of  faith.  With  this  r€^twii9 
ad  aMurdum  of  the  opposition,  C  seems  to 
be  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  book 
is  ablv  written  and  helpful  to  one  who  is 
troubled  with  speculative  difiSculties  in  re- 
ligious truth,  and  strongly  in  the  inters 
of  Christian  charity  and  catholicity. 

Jamss  M.  Whttok. 
New  York. 

Brief  Notices,  by  the  Editor. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  atteotton  to 
three  new  issues  of  the  Expositor's  Bible 
series  :  The  Book  of  Joehva,  by  Professor 
William  Garden  BlaikU,  D.D.,  LL,D.,  of 
New  College,  Edinburgh  (pp.  viii.,  AX9j ; 
The  FivBt  Book  of  Kingn,  by  R  W,  Far- 
rar,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Archdeacon  of  West- 
minster (pp.  xii.,  508) ;  and  Eera^  JMe- 
miah,  and  Either,  by  WaUer  F.  Adeneif, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Ex- 
egesis and  Church  History,  New  Ck>llege, 
London  (pp.  viii..  404.  New  York  :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  1898,  crown  8fO,  $1.50 
each!  It  would  be  very  easy  to  point  out 
excellencies  in  any  and  all  of  these  works. 
They  are  worthy  of  places  beside  the  ear- 
lier volumes  which  have  uniformly  re- 
ceived favorable  review  in  these  colomna. 
Especially  timely  and  apt  is  the  introduce 
tory  essay  in  Archdeacon  Farrar's  volume, 
on  *'  The  Higher  Criticism  ;"  not  because 
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it  contains  anytblDg  particularly  new,  bat 
OQ  account  of  the  speaker,  the  spirit  and 
(be  form  of  his  words.  The  character  of 
the  books  ia  general  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
thej  promise  to  be  very  useful  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  them. 

The  Doctrifu  of  tJis  Propfiel:  The  War- 
burtonian  Lectures  for  1886-90.  B/  A.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
•  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  (New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co..  1892,  crown  8vo,  pp.  xvii., 
540,  $1.75.)  This  is  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  Old  Testament 
study.  It  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  con- 
tributions of  the  various  prophets  to  the 
"um  and  progress  of  Divine  truth  revealed 
in  the  course  of  the  older  dispensation. 
These  are  placed  in  connection  with  their 
historical  settings,  so  as  to  display  the  in- 
teraction of  pro?idence  and  revelation, 
proving  at  once  the  natumlness  and  the 
supomaturalness  of  the  whole  as  a  unique. 
Divine  revelation  to  the  world.  The  au- 
thor has  thus  exhibited  the  prophecies 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  delivery  rather 
than  of  their  fulfilment. 

The  Oaepd  of  the  Kingdom.  A  popular 
exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew. By  0,  I£,  Spuroeoti,  With  introduc- 
tory note  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  American  edition  by 
Arthur  T.  Pierson.  (New  York :  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.,  12mo,  pp.  viii.,  602.)  This 
latest  of  the  publications  from  the  pen  of 
the  eminent  preacher  Is  a  welcome  me- 
morial of  his  genius.  It  is  not  eminent  for 
novelty  nor  for  any  striking  diction,  but 
it  will  be  received  with  loy  by  many  be- 
cause of  the  directness  with  which  it  goes 
to  the  teaching  of  the  passages  expounded, 
setting  forth  the  truth  with  simplicity  and 
power. 

Christ  and  CriUdem.  Thoughts  con- 
ccmine  the  relation  of  Chrif>tian  faith  to 
biblical  criticism.  By  Charles  Marsh 
Mead,  D.D..  Professor  in  Hartford  Theo- 
lojdcal  Seminary.  (New  York  :  Randolph, 
18D3,  12mo,  pp.  xi.,  186,  75  cents.)  Pro- 
fessor Mead  seems  to  blow  both  hot  and 
cold  so  far  as  the  Higher  Criticism  is  con- 
cerned. In  his  preface  he  boldly  says : 
"  I  regard  the  higher  criticism  as  not  only 
entirely  legitimate,  but  as  very  useful,  and 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  it  as  fool- 
ish." Ho  then  goes  on  to  depreciate  the 
"  results"  of  the  existing  criticism,  with 
more  or  less  of  repetition  of  the  arguments 
now  so  familiar.  The  explanation  may  be 
that  his  approval  affects  the  ideal  critical 
procedure,  but  his  reprobation  attaches  to 
the  actuaL  His  work  will  doubtless  hare 
tbeeitect  of  convincing  the  abeady  con- 
vhiced. 


FiiUh  and  Ctitieism,  Essays  by  Congre- 
gationiilists.  (New  York  :  Dutton  &  Co., 
1898,  12mo,  pp.  viii.,  480,  $2.)  As  indi- 
cated by  the  title,  the  nine  papers  which 
compose  this  volume  have  been  inspired 
by  the  purpose  to  help  ''  those  very  nu- 
merous seeaers  after  truth,  whose  minds 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  work  of  criti- 
cism in  biblical  and  theological  questions." 
Thev  are  not  directed  to  the  learned,  but 
to  those  who  know  enough  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  fear  and  prejudice  are  no  suffi- 
cient arguments  against  scholarly  investi- 
gation and  progress;  and  to  those  who, 
believing  that  all  truth  is  from  one  source, 
deshre  to  see  the  reconciliation  of  truths 
which  some  have  dogmatically  declared  to 
be  incompatible.  To  this  and  all  similar 
efforts  we  would  bid  welcome  and  success. 

Thelkealoffue.  Bj ElieabethWordsworth. 
(London  and  New  York :  Lontrmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  12mo,  1893.  pp.  xxiii.,  240, 
$1.25.)  The  author  is  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  and  the  Principal  of 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  The  discus- 
sions which  make  up  the  volume  were 
given  as  talks  before  some  of  the  young 
lady  students  under  the  author's  charge 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Tliey  are  remarl- 
ablv  clear  and  **  practical,"  a  valuable  ad 
dition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  from 
a  side  not  heretofore  cultivated.  They 
are  calculated  to  build  up  strong  and  truoi 
character. 

I  Believe  in  Ood,  the  Father  Almighty,  Bj- 
John  Henry  Barrotcs,  (Chicago  and  New 
York  :  Revell,  1892,  l2mo,  pp.  137,  $1.). 
Four  discourses  on  theism,  sug^ted  by 
the  first  clause  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;. 
well  and  effectively  written,  and  calculated 
to  impress  the  lessons  of  the  strength, 
truth,  and  comfort  of  theistic  belief,  as-, 
against  the  uncertainty  of  doubt  and  the. 
despair  of  denial. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayei%  together  with  certain  papers  illus- 
trati  ve  of  liturgical  revisions,  1878-92.  By 
WiUiam  Reed  Huntington,  D.D.,  rector  of 
Grace  Church.  (New  York  :  Whittaker, 
1898,  12mo,  pp.  235,  $1.)  The  *' Short 
History"  is  now  first  printed ;  the  other 
papers  have  appeared  in  periodicals,  and 
serve  to  set  forth  the  work  of  revision,  with, 
the  author's  connection  therewith.  Com- 
ment is  needless. 

Christ  and  Modem  Uhbelitf.  By  Ban- 
dolph  Harrison  McKim,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington. 
(New  York  :  Whittaker,  1893,  pp.  iv.,  146, 
$1.)  Seven  lectures,  apologetic  in  charac- 
ter, aimed  to  defend  the  central  position 
of  the  Christian  truth  regarding  the  person 
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Cfi  Christ.  They  are  written  in  a  clear  and 
simple  style,  the  result  of  careful  and 
scholarly  thought ;  aimed  to  do  good  to 
an  audience  composed  of  teachers  and 
tauffht ;  and  form  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  **  rediscovery  of  Christ  by  mod- 
ern theology." 

In  Spirit  and  in  Truth.  Essays  by 
younger  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
With  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  James 
De  Normandie.  (Boston:  O.  II.  Ellis, 
1898,  8vo,  pp.  163,  $1.)  Suggestive  pa- 
pers upon  subjects  of  importance  in  re- 
ligious life  nnd  thought.  Some  of  the 
topics  ore  **  The  Philosophy  of  Religion/' 
*•  The  Revelation  of  God  in  "Nature/-  **  The 
Thought  of  God  in  the  Bible."  ''Tlie  Rev- 
ebtion  of  God  in  Man/'  and  **  The  Christ." 

8ermon»,  preached  in  St.  John's  Church. 
Washhigton,  D.  C.  by  George  William 
Dougla$,  8.T.D.  (New  Yorlt :  Randolph 
«  Co.,  1898.  8vo,  pp.  viii ,  294.  $1.50.) 
This  volume  contains  twenty -one  sermons, 
published  at  the  request  of  former  parish- 
ioners as  a  memorial  of  a  pastorate.  They 
are  of  interest  not  only  in  this  connection, 
but  also  for  their  own  sake,  on  account  of 
the  spirit  which  informs  them. 

Primary  Convictions,  By  WHUam  Alex- 
ander, VJ).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe.  (New  York :  Harpers,  1898,  pp. 
zvi.,  822,  8vo.)  It  is  matter  Of  congratu- 
lation that  these  lectures  have  api>eared  in 
print.  They  comprise,  with  some  addi- 
tions, the  Columbia  College  Lectures  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  delivered  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  In  form  they  are 
sermons ;  in  substance,  a  commentary  on 
the  clauses  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma.  By  Dr. 
Adolf  Jlartiack,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Trans- 
lated by  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  Professor 
of  Grseco-Roman  and  Eastern  Churcli  His- 
tory in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
(New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1898. 
8^o,  pp.  xii.,  667,  $2.50.)  The  task  of 
translating  such  a  book  as  that  of  Dr.  Har- 
oack  is  one  of  exceeding  difflcultv ;  and 
when  translated  it  is  likely  to  be  of  service 
only  to  those  who  possess  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  probable  that  the  volume  will 
ever  beccmie  the  vade  mecum  of  the  theo- 
logical student  or  of  the  pastor,  despite  the 
great  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
works  and  investigations  of  the  distin- 
guished author.  We  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled in  all  honest v  to  say  that  the  char- 
acter nnd.  quality  of  the  translation  is  not 
likely  to  assist  in  the  popularization  of  the 


views  of  Professor  Hamack,  since  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  innumerable  faults  with  the 
renderings  here  given  in  ways  too  niUDer- 
ous  for  present  mention. 

Studies  in  the  Civil,  Social,  and  Eedesi- 
astieal  HitUory  of  Early  Maryland.  Lec- 
tures delivered  to  the  Toung'  men  of  the 
Agricultuml  College  of  Maryland.  By  the 
Rev.  Theodore  C.  Qambrali,  D.D.  (New 
York  :  Whittaker,  1898,  8vo.  pp.  vil.,  240, 
$1.50.)  Dr.  Gambrall  is  already  known 
through  his  "  Church  Life  in  Colonial 
Maryland. ' '  In  the  present  volume  he  has 
traced  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the 
early  history  of  this  country,  showing  the 
course  of  progress  from  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  original  charter  of  Maryland 
to  broader  and  truer  ideas  of  human  hb- 
erty.  Ho  has  given  a  philosophical  view 
of  the  case,  and  has  not  been  content  to 
relate  merely  the  external  facts  of  the  his- 
tory. 

Straight  Sermons  to  young  men  and  other 
human  beings.  Preached  before  the  Uni- 
versities of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton. 
By  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D..  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Church,  New  York.  (New  York : 
Scribncr's  Sons,  1898, 12mo,  pp.  xilL.  288. 
$1.25.)  The  odd  designation  of  these  dis- 
courses is  fully  lustifled  by  tiie  dfrectnas 
which  characterizes  the  author  In  his  ap- 
proach to  the  subjects  which  he  discusses. 
There  is  no  cant  in  his  designation  of  his 
intention  in  addressiuL*  them  to  "human 
beings."  His  life,  faith,  work,  and  pur- 
pose are  real  and  downright,  and  the  ser- 
mons reflect  the  man. 

Moses,  the  servant  of  Gk>d.  By  F.  B. 
Meyer.  (New  York  and  Chicago  :  Revell, 
pp.  190,  $1.)  The  value  of  this  book  lies 
not  in  the  historical  lore  which  it  contains, 
but  in  the  wonderful  facility  of  the  author 
for  drawing  deep  and  useful  lessons  of 
comfort  and  impulse  from  simple  and 
plain  statements  of  the  text  of  Sciipiorc. 
To  him  the  Bible  is  replete  with  spiritual 
truth. 

Future  Tenses  of  the  Messed  Life.  By  F. 
D.  Meyer.  (The  same,  pp.  162.)  A  sweet 
l>ook  of  comfort,  and  a  worthy  companion 
to  ••  The  Present  Tenses,"  which  appeared 
some  time  since. 

Missionary  Landscapes  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. By  Rev.  James  Johnston,  A.T.S. 
(New  York :  liandolph  &  Co.,  1S92.  l2nio. 
pp.  264.)  Mr.  JohnstC/U  docs  not  pretend 
to  have  given  a  history  of  African  mis- 
sions, but  he  has  presented  a  series  of  most 
interesting  views  of  the  field  at  certahi 
points.    The  sketches  are  vivid  and  good. 
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and  the  tale  is  one  to  cause  rejoicing  in  the  . 
hisarts  of  those  to  ^hom  the  missionary 
command  is  dear.  Some  of  the  topics 
treated  are  the  following  :  "  Nyassa. '  The 
Lake  of  the  Stars ' ;"  *^ Evangelization  in 
Egypt  and  the  Nile  Valley  r  *'  Uganda 
under  Conquest ;"  '*  The  Universitier  Mis- 
sion to  Central  Africa ;"  **  Sunrise  in  Kaf- 
fraria  ;'*  "  Missionary  Advance  up  the 
Congo  Waterway ;"  "  Missions  on  the 
Niger  River."  The  chapters  are  not  too 
long,  but  they  contain  a  large  amount  of 
information  in  readable  form. 


BOOKS  BECKIVED. 

Book,  Bobert.  B.A.  Revelation  bj  Cbarscter. 
New  York  :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcliam,  2  Cooper  Union. 
$58.00. 

i)a  "Witt.  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  What  i«  In- 
spiration f  Ifew  York  :  A.  D.  Bandolpli  A  Co., 
VA  FlfUi  Am    $1.00. 

]>ucoii,  A.  C,  Pastor  of  the  Hanson  Place  Bap- 
tist Chnrch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Milk  and  Meat: 
Tweotr-fonr  sermons.  "  As  new-bom  babes  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  tliat  ye  mar  grow 
thereby"  (t  Peter  ii,  8)  :  **  But  strong  meat  belong- 
eth  to  them  that  are  of  fnll  age''  (Heb.  v.  14).  New 
York  :  Baker  A  Taylor  Co.7740^742  Broadway. 

Fuller,  P.  W.  The  PrimitlTO  Saints  and  See  of 
Borne.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.:  New 
YorlL  :  15  E.  Itfth  St.,  1S08. 

Gardner,  Hattie  Sleeper.  The  Endeavours  of 
Maple  Grove.  Omaha,  Neb. :  Megeath  Stationery 
Co.,  18D4  Famam  St. 


Gnirey,    George, 


^  .  Rev.,  Author  of  "The  Un- 
answerable Word,^'  "la  the  Bible  True?"  "How 
to  Open  the  Windows  of  Heaven,"  etc.  The 
Hallowed  Day  :  Fletcher  Prize  Essay,  Dartmouth 
College,  18«.  New  York ;  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.. 
r40-7«  Broadway. 

Btrons,  Josiah.  Rev.,  D.D.,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States.  The 
New  Era!  or.  The  Coming  Kingdom.  New  York  : 
Balcer  &  Taylor  Co.,  740-742  Broadway. 

Snnderlandt  Jabes  Thomas.  The  Bible,  Its 
Origin,  Growth,  and  Character,  and  its  place  among 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  World.  New  York  :  G  P. 
Pntnam^s  Sons.  87  W.  23d  St.  ;  London  :  24  Bed- 
ford St.,  Strand,  1803. 


AUGUST  MAGAZINES. 

Habpkr^s  Magazine  for  August  con  tains  ;  "  Poly, 
euct  and  Pauline,^'  frontispiece  ;  "  The  Cock  Lime 
Ghost**  (a  story),  Howard  Pyie  ;  "  Gr^nwlch  Vil- 
lage,'* Thomas  A.  Janvier;  "The  Handsome 
Humes**  (a novel),  Part  IIL,  William  Black :  "His 
Bod  Angel**  (a  story),  Richard  Harding  Davis  ; 
"  Polyeuct  and  Pauline*  (a  poem),  E.  W.  Latimer  ; 
*•  The  Dead  Lover**  (a  Roumanian  Folk-song), 
R.  H.Stoddard;  "Italian  Gardens,**  Part  II., 
Charles  A.  Piatt ;  "  Riders  of  Tunis,**  Colonel  T.  A. 
Do^e,  U.8.A.  ;  "  Horace  Chase"  (a  novel).  Part 
VIIL,  Constance  Fenlmore  Woolson ;  "  Bride 
Roses**  (scene),  William  D.  Howells  :  "  A  Queer 
Little  Family  on  the  Bittersweet,**  William  Hamil- 
ton Gibson ;  **  A  Cast  of  the  Net**  (a  story),  Her- 


bert D.  Ward:  "Black  Water  and  Shallows,** 
Frederick  Remington  ;  "  A  Landscape  by  Consta- 
ble'* (a  story),  F.  Mary  Wilson  ;  "  At  the  Hermi- 
tage** (a  story),  E.  Levi  Brown  ;  "  A  Lament  for  the 
Birds, ^'  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper ;  "  Editor's  Study,** 
Charles  Dudley  Warner;  "  Monthly  Record  of  Cur- 
rent Events ;"  "  Editor's  Drawer.** 

Th»  August  CiNTURT  contains :  "  Portrait  of 
Phillips  Brooks,**  frontispiece ;  *'  Fez.  the  Mecca  of 
the  Moors/*  Stephen  Bonsai ;  "  Phillips  Brooks's 
Letters  to  Children,**  Phillips  Brooks ;  *^  The  Prince 
and  Princess  Achille  Murat  in  Ftorida,^*  Matilda  L. 
McConnell ;  ".  Fox  and  Crows,"  from  a  painting  by 
Winslow  Homer ;  **  Cup  Defenders  Old  and  New,^* 
W.  P.  Stephens ;  "The  White  Islander,'*  Part  III., 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood :  **  Little  Nell,"  from 
a  group  "  Dickens  and  Little  Nell  ;'*  ^*  Balcony  Sto- 
ries :  One  of  Us ;  The  Little  Convent  Girl,"  Grace 
King  ;  "  Breathing  Movementsaa  a  Cure,**  Thomas 
J.  Mays  ;  **  Farmer  Ell's  Vacation,"  Alice  Brown  : 
"  The  Famine  In  Eastern  Russia :  Relief  Work  of 
the  Younger  Tolstoy,'*  Jonas  Stadling :  "  An  Art- 
ist's Letters  from  Japan  :  Yokohama— Kamakura." 
John  La  Farge ;  *'  Contemporary  Japanese  Art.'* 
Ernest  Francisco  Fenelloeo;  "A  Swedish  Etch- 
er" (Anders  Zom),  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  ; 
**  Mr.  Jones's  Experiment,'*  James  fiager  Norton  ; 
"The  Poet,**  Frank  Dempster  Sherman;  "The 
Philosophers*  Camp,**  W.  J.  Stillman  ;  **  A  Sister 
of  Saints,'*  Marion  LIbby;  "  Benefits  Forgot,**  IX., 
Wolcott  Balestier  ;  "  (^luitrains,'*  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  ;  *'  At  Niagara,^'  Richard  Watson  Gilder  ; 
" The  Redemptioner,**  Edward  ^gglcston;  "Au- 
gust,** John  Vance  Cheney. 

Thb  contents  of  Scribker's  Mao  azihe  for  August 
are :  *'  For  Awhile  No  One  Said  a  Word."  frontis- 
piece; "The  House  on  the  Hill-Top,"  by  Grace 
Ellery  Channing  ;  "  Tlie  Newspaper.  Correspond- 
ent,'* by  Julian  Ralph  ;  "A  8in-()ffering,**  by  W. 
G.  Van  Tassel  Sutphin  ;  "Beneath  the  Mask."  by 
Howard  Pyle;  "  .\  Song,"  by  Robert  Bridges; 
**  Tiemann's  to  Tubby  Hoolc,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner 
"  Types  and  People  at  the  Fair,**  by  J.  A.  Mitchell  : 
"The  Copperhead,"  Chapters  ni.-V.,  by  Harold* 
Frederic  ;  "  Her  Dying  Words,**  by  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich ;  *'  The  Flight  of  Betsev  Lane."  by  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett ;  "  The  Opinions  of  a  Pliiloeopher,'* 
Chapters  VI.-VIII.,  by  Robert  Grant;  "Silent 
AmydiB,**  by  Edith  M.  Thomas  ;  *'  The  Wedding 
Journey  of  Mrs.  Zaintrce  (Bom  Greenleaf),**  by 
William  Henry  Sheltou. 

Thb  contents  of  Lippincott's  for  August  are  : 
"  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms,"  Robert  Barr ;  ^*  Zachary 
Taylor,  his  Home  and  Family,"  Annan  Robinson 
Watson;  "The  National(3ame"  (Athletic  8eiles\ 
Norton  B.  Young;  "  Freedom,"  Clara  Jessup 
Moore  ;  "  Jane's  Holiday"  (Lippincott's  Notable 
Stories,  No.  VI.),  Valerie  Hays  Berry;  *'The 
Dieam-Shtp,**  M.  u.  G. ;  "  The  Ladv  of  the  Lake,'* 
Julian  Hawthorne :  *'  Mortality,"  Howard  Hall  ; 
"  A  Philadelphia  Sculptor,"  E.  Leslie  Gilliams  ; 
"Supermundane  Fiction,"  W.  II.  Babcock;  "Men 
of  the  Day,'*  M.  Crofton. 

Tbk  Atlahtio  Monthly  for  August  contains  : 
"  His  Vanished  Star,**  lU.,  IV.,  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock  ;  "  Washington  the  Winter  before  the  War,*» 
Henry  L.  Dawes ;  "  The  Meeting  of  the  Ships,** 
Walter  Mitchell ;  **  Little  Boy  Blue,*'  Olive  Thome 
MUlcr  ;  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Upanishas,"  WiU- 
iam  Davies;  "A  Strategic  Movement,'^  Ellen 
Oliiey  Kirk ;  "  Jonathan  l^lcher  a  Royal  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,"  George  Edward  Ellis ;  '*  A  Bos- 
ton SchoolgU-1  in  1771,"  Alice  Morse  Earle  ;  "The 
First  Principal  of  Newnham  College."  Eugenia 
Skelding  ;  "  Th«  Breakers,'*  Charles  Washington 
Coleman ;  **  The  Ogre  of  Alewifo  Cove,**  Edith  M. 
Thomas ;  *'  Studies  in  the  Correspondence  of  Pe- 
trarch," n.,  Harriet  Waters  Preston  and  Louise 
Dodge  ;  "Ben."  A.  M  Ewell ;  "  Relations  of  Aca- 
demic and  Technical  Instruction.**  Nathaniel  South- 
gate  Sbaler;  "Anti-Slavery  History  and  Biogra- 
phy ;**  •*  Comment  on  New  Books  ;**  **  The  (5on- 

"^utors*  Club.** 
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African  M.  K.  Chnreh  Review.    (Quar-      Mlas.  R. 


Andover  Review.    (Bi-monthly.) 

N.  C.  Q. 
N.  H.  M. 

Bibilotbeca  Sacm.    (qoaiterly.) 

N.  W. 

The  Biblical  Worid. 

0.  D. 

Charch  Qiuuterly  Rerlew. 
Canadian  Methodist  Qnarterly. 

P.  E.R. 

P.M. 

pIrr. 

Charitiee  Review. 

Christian  Thought. 
Expositor. 
Expository  Times. 

(Quarterly. 
R.Ch. 
R.Q.R. 

r.3:r. 

Good  iVords. 

Homiletlc  Review. 

8.  A.  H. 

Kathollsche  Mlsslonen. 

8.M. 

Latheran  quarterly. 
MethodistReview.    (Bi-monthly.) 

T.Tr. 

Y.R. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Af .  M.  E.  R. 
tcrly.) 

A.  K. 
B.8. 

B.  W. 

B.  q.  R. 
Ch.  Q.  R. 

aM:q. 

C.R. 

C.  T. 
Ex. 
Ex.T. 
O.W. 
H.  R. 
K.  M. 

M.FL 
M.  H. 


Abdard^s  Doctrine  of  Atononent,  Hastings  Rash- 

dall,  Ex. 
Africa  and  the  Edacated  and  Wealthy  Negroes  of 

America.  J.  Q.  Robinson,  AfMER. 
Agnosticism :  Its  Ethical  and  Religions  Tendencies, 

yi,  qoance,  CMC^. 
American  Board  Been  of  Help  in  Bohemia?  Has  the, 

Alois  Adlof,  MH. 
American  Board  Therein,  Bohemia  and  the  Work  of 

the,  Francis  Kadlec,  MH. 
American  Board  in  Spain,  The  Work  of  the,  Enrique 

de  Tienda,  MH. 
Apostolic  Churchea :  Their  Doctrine  and  Fellow- 
ship, The,  Robert  A.  Watson.  PM. 
Baptized  for  the  Dead,  Talbot  W.  Chambers.  PRR. 
Beet's /*  Through  Christ  to  Ckxl,''  David  H.  Law- 

lence,  ExT. 
Bible,  Exploring  the.  W.  A.  Labrim,  PM. 
Bible  Stnay,  Chancellor  Burwash^CMQ. 
3ishop  of  the  New  World,  A  Model,  8.  Linton  Bell, 

8M. 
Black  Codes  in  the  Southern  States,  New,  Joseph 

Cook,  OD. 
British  Guiana,  William  Walroud,  AfMER. 
Carriage.  That  Fine.  Edwin  Wheiptoo,  8M. 
Charles  P.  Krauth,  Adolph  Spaeth,  \A, 
Christ's  Atonement,  The  Nature  of.  III.,  W.  Jack- 
son. CMiJL 
Christ  on  Cnaracter,  The  Influence  of,  TIL,  Bishop 

of  Ripon,  GW. 
Christ,  The  Unflnished  Teaching  of,  Frederic  Rel- 

ton,  ExT. 
Christianity,  The  Survivals  of,  CJeorge  C.  Foley, 

PER. 
Christianity     In   the   Roman    Empire,    Professor 

Mommsen,  Ex. 
Ohristianity  in  America,  Four  Centuries  of,  H.  M. 

Scott,  OD. 
Church,  Tlie  Lasy,  Frank  M.  Goodchild.  TTr. 
Churches,  The  Progress  of  tbe,  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 

J.   Reid  Howatt,  Dr.  Mackennal,   Dr.  CUlTord, 

P.  W.  Bunting,  RCh. 
Church  and  the  Empire,  The,  Professor  W.  Ramsay, 

Ex. 
Criticism,  Tbe  Higher,  Bishop  Tanner,  AfMER. 
Crucillxion  of  Chnst,  The,  G.  Lorimer.  ITr. 
Cruciflxion,  The  Date  of,  Arthur  Wright,  BW. 
(3urioslty  and  Obliffation.  Thomas  O.  Selby,  PM. 
Difficult  Words  of  Christ,  The,  III.,  James  Stalker, 

Ex, 
Diligence.  The  Power  of,  A.  Madaren,  TTr. 
Empty  Shells,  Harry  Jones,  GW. 
Esther,  The  Book  of,  A.  H.  Hnixinga,  P<^ 
Eugene  Bersier,  G.  Kingscote,  NHS. 
Evolution  and  Christian  Ethics,  Thomas  G.  Apple, 

RqR. 
Bxra  Iv.  6-28,  The  (Chronology  of,  BIshqp  of  Bath, 

Ex. 
Fall,  The  Babylonian  Story  of  the,  W.  St.  Chad 

Boscawcn,  ExT. 
Fatherhood  of  Ck>d,  Homiletlc  Aspect  of  the,  (Charles 

A.  Salmond,  PRR. 
Frederick  Godct,  A.  Gr^tUlat,  ExT. 


Missionary  Review. 
New  Cliristlan  qnarterlr. 
Newbery  House  Magasine. 
The  New  World. 
Our  Day. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Review. 
Preachers*  Btagaxine. 
Presbyterian  qutirteriy. 
Presbjrterlan  uid  Reformed 

Review  of  the  C!hnrcbes. 
Reformed  quarterly  Review. 
Religions  Review  of  Reviews. 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
The  Treasury. 
The  Yale  Rerlew. 


Free  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  The  Celebratioa  of  tbe 

Jnbllee  of  the,  RCh. 
French  Protestants  In  1892,  Theological  llKMight 

among,  A.  Gr^Ullat,  PRR. 
(general  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Cfhnrch  In  the 

United  States  of  America.  The,  John  de  Witt, 

PRR. 
Glen  Nevis,  A  Midsummer  Day  in.  Nether  Loeb- 

aber,  GW. 
(gospels  (Composed  ?  How  Were  tbe  Four,  WHnsa 

G.  T.  Shedd,  PRR. 
Gospel  of  Hope  and  Help,  The,  C.  S.  Ebemsn, 

TTr 
Gribner's  History,  Professor  J.  Nicom,  Lq. 
Harms,  Louis,  James  Douslas,  MissR. 
Heresy,  The  Dishonesty  of.  Jacob  Cooper.  RqR. 
How  I  Saved  My  Fat  her, 'Vivian  Brooke,  NBJf. 
Incidents  and  Emblems,  James  Hastings,  ExT. 
Individual,  The  Value  of  the,  W.  N.  Ashman.  R(^ 
Inspiration,  Some  Recent  Cferman  DlscuBsi(nk»  (m, 

Benjamin  B.  Warfleld.  PRR. 
Inspiration.  The  Theanthropy  of,  A.  W.  Haas,  IX^ 
James  (^Idsbury,  Jr.,  MH. 
James  Thomson,  Hugh  HaUbnrton,  GW. 
Jesuits,  The  True  and  the  Fictitious,  (diaries  C. 

Starbuck,  Pq. 
Jesus,  In  the  Light  of,  R  Waugh,  8M. 
Jubilee  Remembrances,  Newman  Hall,  8M. 
KUIma-Ndschoro.  KM. 
Kingdom  of  (Sod,  The,  J.  H.  Bernard,  James  Orr, 

C^eb  Scott,  Alexander  Stuart,  £xT. 
Kings  and  their  CkMindllors,  E.  Elmer  Hardfai((, 

ExT. 
Labor  War,  The,  S.  E.  Keeble,  PM. 
Lay  Work  and  How  to  Secure  It,  C.  Clever.  B(Ul. 
Malachi.  The  Prophecy  of,  B.  H.  Dewort,  CMq 
Marie  Averie,  The  (Church  of  St,  W.  A.  yR^\i^ 

NHM. 
Mark  xvL  9-20,  Some  Eariy  Evidences  for,  C.  Tir 

lor,  Ex. 
Markwick,  W.  F.,  TTr. 
Marsovan,  Relief  of,  MH. 
Menominie-Indianem,  Ein  Jahr  nnter  den,  KX. 
Met:<cal  Theories  as  to  Old  Testament  Poetry,  Ed- 
win (?one  Bissell,  PRR. 
Micronesia,  Volunteers  for,  MH. 
Missions  to  Romanists,  W.  J.  Moman.  MImR. 
Mission,  Madrid  Undenominational,  Albert  K.  Ffenn, 

MissR. 
Missions,  Education  and,  A.  J.  (Gordon.  MisiR. 
Missions  in  India,  The  Present  Aspect  of,  U.,  Jsbms 

Kennedy,  MissR. 
Missimis,  Educational  Work  in,  William  Ashmoit, 

MissR. 
Mission  Work,  The  Lntheran  (Hmrch  and,  Hugo  w. 

Hoffman.  Lq. 
Missions  and  Colonies,  C.  C.  Starbuck,  AR. 
MMsionsbiscbOfe,  Die  in  180S,  verstorbenen.  KIL 
Modem  Thought,  The  Place  of  Christ  in,  C.  i. 

Beckwith,  AR 
Mohammedanism,  Sectarianism  and  Mlasloas  ai  D* 

lustrated  in.  Dean  A.  Walker,  BW. 
Moor,  The,  Canon  Atkinson,  SM. 
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I :  Hit  Life  and  Its  Leesoiu,  Xn.,  Mark  Goj 

Tse,  PM. 

Koths  aod  ButterfUee,  A^nea  GIberne,  NHM. 

If  atorml  Keligion  and  the  Goapel,  John  L.  Girardean, 

Kew  England  Dogmatic,  A,  Henry  E.  Jacobe,  LQ. 

Newman  QaU  at  Home,  Dr.,  8M. 

Netw  Testament  Greek,  How  to  Begin  the  Study  of, 

II.,  R  Martin  Pope,  PM.        ^^ 
Nile,  A  Serpent  of  the  Old.  James  Graham,  GW. 
Non-Jorora,  The,  Mrs.  Backcley-Owen,  NHM. 
Northern  Ugfats,  Under  the,  W.  V   Taylor,  8M. 
Old  Testament,  The  Teaching  of  Oar  Lord  as  to  the 

Aathorlty  of  the,  C.  J.  Ellicott,  BxT. 
Fapal   Aseuroptkms  of  Boniface  VUL,  Failure  of 

tEe,  AUn  D.  Campbell,  PRK. 
Piaal^a  Conception  of  Christianity,  St.,  VIL,    Pro- 

feasor  A.  B.  Brace,  Ex. 
Peace,  The  Way  of,  James  A.  Waddell,  PQ. 
Pm losophy  of  Progress,  The.  D.  J.  Jordan.  AfMER. 
PIcardy  Pastoral,  A.  Robert  Richardson,  GW. 
Preaching.  Saccessful,  Thomas  Cook,  PM. 
Priesthood  in  Israel  and  Egypt,  The  Development 

of,  James  Henry  BreadsiedT  B  W. 
PriinarT  Edocation,  Early.  Mrs.  Uenuunan,  NHM. 


Psyt:liolOjgy,  H.  H.  Mooie,  CMO. 

PDlpIt,  Honesty  In  the,  A.  Z.  Coni^^ 

Red-Croea  Knight,  A  Modem,  E.  S/^lnks,  PER 


Beformation  among  the  Latin    Races  in  Europe, 

18S5-75,  The  Movement  toward  Religious,  George 

Williamson  Smith.  PER. 
Beformed  Church  In  the  United  States,  The,  A.  E. 

Troxal,  R(^ 
Beli^^ioDs,  The  World's  Parliament  of,  BCh. 
Repentance,  The  Real,  Austin  Clare,  NHM. 
Beanion  Conference,  The  Programoie  of,  RCh. 
Ritachlian  Theology  of  Germany,  The  Liberal  and 

the,  Frank  C.  Porter,  AR. 
Rome  Governed  the  Provinces,  How,  W.  C.  Marcy, 

BW. 
Bomish  View  of  the  British  Indian  Government,  A, 

Samnel  Mateer,  MissR. 
Boakin^s  Titles,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Cook,  GW. 
Bmcian  Dissenters  and  the  Russian  Government, 

SM. 
Sermons,  How  Men  Get  their,  PM. 
Servetos,  The  Trial  of.  Charles  W.  Shields,  PRR. 
aiWer,  The  Coinage  of,  Thomas  Fortune,  AfMER. 
Social  Myopia,  A  Case  of,  George  R.  Stetson,  AR. 
Scepticism,  The  Benefit  of  True.  C.  A.  Little,  RQR. 
Socrates  once  More,  Henry  M.  Tyler,  AR. 
Spirit,  The  Witness  of  the,  T.  Watson  Smith,  CMQ. 
Students  of  the  Old  World,    A    New    Movement 

among,  Luther  D.  WIshard,  MissR. 
Sullolk  Moated  Halls.  J.  E.  Tailor,  GW. 
Sanday  Closing,  Field  Work  for,  W.  P.  Crafts.  CD. 
Swedish  Orders,  The  Validity  of,  Horace  Burr.  PEIi. 
Temperance  in  the  Public  School,  John  W.  Norris, 

AfMER. 
Theophilns    Gould    Steward,  Isaiah    C.   Wears, 

AfMER. 
Theology  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Scholastic  and  Mystic, 

PhUipSchair,  HQR. 
Thirlwall,  The  Charges  of  Bishop,  Carl  E.  Gram- 

mer,  PER. 
Thorny  Subject  A,  W.  Anderson  Smith,  GW. 
Temptation  of  Jesus,  The,  W.  F.  Markwick,  TTr. 
Voluntary  Societies  and  the  Churches,  C.  R.  Vaugh- 

Wasiiiiigton :   His  Life  and  Its  Lessons,   David 


Gregg,  TTr. 
Wayside 


Wayside  Statton,  At  a,  G.  W.  Wood,  SM. 

Weeleyan  Missionary  Controversy,  The  Inner  His- 
tory of,  RCh. 

Whittier,  John  Oreenleaf ,  James  O.  Murray.  PRR. 

Women  in  Public  Worship  in  the  Churches  of  Paul, 
George  H.  Gilbert,  BW. 

Women  and  Chikiren,  IL,  Laura  Ridding,  NHM. 


coirrsNTS  of  reugious  periodicals. 

TBI  A,  M.  B.  CHURCH  RCVIEW. 
Philadelphia,  July,  1898. 


The  Free  Coinage  of  Silver, 

The  Hisher  Criticism. 

The  Philosophy  of  ProgrsM. 


British  Guiana. 

Tlieophilns  Gonld  Steward. 

Temperance  in  the  Public  Schools  and  In  the  Sun- 

day  Schools. 
Literature  a  Pilbr  of  Strength. 
Africa  and  the  Educated  and  Wealthy  Negroes  of 

America. 
A  Southern  City. 
Niobe. 
Bishop  John  M.  Brown. 

THE  ANDOVKR  REVIEW. 

Boston,  July,  1893. 

The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Thought. 
Socrates  once  More. 
A  Case  of  Social  Myopia. 
Missions  and  Colonies. 

The  Liberal  and  the  Ritachlian  Theology  of  Ger- 
many. 

THE  BIBUCAL  WORLD. 

Chicago,  Jnly,  1808. 

The  Date  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Sectarianism  and  Missions  as  Illustrated  in  Moham- 
medanism. 
The  Devek>pment  of  Priesthood  In  Israel  and  Egypt. 
How  Rome  Governed  the  Provinces. 
Women  In  Public  Worship  in  the  Churches  of  Paul. 

THE  CAIADIAR  METHODIST  OUARTERLY. 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Halifax,  July,  1888. 

The  Prophecy  of  Malachi. 

Agnosticism  :  Its  Ethical  and  Religious  Tendencies. 

Psychology. 

The  Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Nature  of  Christ's  Atonement 

**  The  Land  Shall  not  be  Sold  Forever.** 

Bible  Study. 

THE  EXPOSITOR. 
London,  July,  1898. 

Christianity  In  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Church  and  the  Empire  in  the  First  Century. 

St.  Paurs  Conceptiou  of  Christianity :  VII.,    The 

Doctrine  of  Sin. 
Abelard's  Doctrine  of  Atonement 
The  Chronolonr  of  Ezra  Iv.  6-23. 
The  Difficult  Words  of  Christ :  in..  Things  New 

and  Old. 
Some  Early  Evidence  for  the  Twelve  Verses,  St. 

MarkxvL9-S0. 

THE  EXPOSITORY  TIMES. 

Jfidlnbuigh,  July,  1888. 

The  Babykmian  Story  of  the  Fall. 

Frederick  Godet 

The  Unfinished  Teaching  of  Christ 

The  Teaching  of  Our  Lord  as  to  the  Authority  of  the 

Old  Testament 
Beet's  **  Through  Christ  to  God." 
Kings  and  their  Councillors. 
Incidents  and  Emblems. 
The  Kingdom  of  God. 
Tne  Gospels  and  Modem  Criticism. 
Professor  Marshairs  Theory  of  an  Aramaic  Gospel. 

GOOD  WORDS. 

London,  July,  1898. 
Empty  Shells. 
SulFolk  Moated  Halls. 
A  Thomv  Subject 
James  Thomson. 
Mr.  Rnskin's  Titles. 
A  Serpent  of  Old  NUe. 
A  Picardy  Pastoral. 
A  Midsummer  Day  in  Glen  Xovls. 
The  Influence  of  Christ  on  Character,  VIL 
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DIE  KATHOUSCHn  MlSSIOini. 

Freibnrg  im  Brelsgaa/Jaly,  180S. 
Die  Im  Jahre  1809  veratorbenen  MlMionsblAchOfe. 
Anf  dem  KIlimA-Ned«chmro. 
Ela  Jahr  anter  den  Menominle-Indianern. 
Nachrichtenaosdcn  Mlaitlonen  :  Boamenia,  Meeopo- 
tamia,  China,  Farther  lodla,  Africa,  Oceania. 

THI UITHERAR  CHUBCH  RIYIEW. 

Philadelphia,  Jolj,  1808. 
A  New  England  Dogmatic. 
The  Theanihropy  of  Inspiration. 
C'harlee  Forteraeld  Kranth. 
Profeseor  Gr&bner's  Hlatorr. 
The  Lntheran  Church  and  Miaaion. 

THI  MISSIORARY  HERALD. 

Boston,  Jnly,  1888. 

Belief  of  Marsovan. 

Volanteers  for  Microneela. 

Tlie  Worlc  of  the  American  Board  In  Spain. 

Boheiftla  and  the  Work  of  the  American  Boards 
Tlierein. 

How  Has  the  American  Board  Been  of  Help  in  Bo- 
hemia f 

Letters  from  the  Missions:  Micronesia,  Mexico, 
Central  Africa,  Turkey,  Madura,  China,  Japan. 

THE  MOSIORART  REVIEW. 

London,  New  York,  Toronto,  July,  1800. 
Missions  to  Romanists. 
Louis  Harms. 

Madrid  Undenominational  Mission. 
A  New  Movement  among  the  students  in  the  Old 

World 
Education  and  Missions. 

A  Romish  View  of  the  British  Indian  Ooremment. 
The  Present  Aspect  of  Missions  in  India,  IL 
Educational  Work  in  Misaiona. 

THE  REWBERT  HOUSE  MAGAZIRB. 

London,  July,  189S. 
Some  Leaders  of  the  Church  Morement 
Early  Primary  Education. 
The  Non-Jurors. 
The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Orerie. 
Euffdne  Bersler. 
A  Real  Repentance. 
Moths  and  Butterflies. 
Women  and  Children,  IL 
How  I  Sared  my  Fatlier. 
A  Great  Eye. 

OUR  DAT. 

Boston  and  Chicago,  July,  1808. 
Four  Centuries  of  Christianity  in  America. 
Field  Work  for  Sunday  Closing. 
New  Black  Codes  in  the  Southern  States. 
Joseph  Cook  on  Ultimate  Religious  Journalism. 

THE  PREACHER'S  MAGAZINE. 

New  York,  July,  1893. 
Curiosity  and  Obligation. 
The    Apostolic   Cliurches:    Their    Doctrine    and 

Fellowship. 
How  to  Begin  the  Study  of  New  Testament  Greek,  II. 
How  Men  Get  their  Sermons. 
Successful  Preaching. 
Moses:  His  Life  and  its  Lessons,  XII. 
The  Labor  War. 
Exploring  the  Bible ;  Variety  and  Unity. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAH  ARD  REFORMED  REVIEW. 

Philadelphia,  July,  1808. 
The  Trial  of  Servetns. 
Theological  Thought  among  French  Protestants  in 

nomiletical  Aspects  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
Failure  of  the  Papal  Assumption  of  Boniface  VIIL 
Metrical  Theories  as  to  Old  Testament  Poetoy. 


John  Oreenleaf  Whittier. 

Baptized  for  the  Dead. 

How  Were  the  Four  Gospels  Composed  f 

The  General  Assembly  or  the  Presbyterian  Chm^ 

Some  Recent  German  Discussions  on  Inspiiatkm. 

THE  PRESBTTBRIAR  OOARTBRLT. 
Rkhmood,  Va.,  Jnly,  1888L 
Natural  Religion  and  the  OospeL 
The  True  and  the  Fictltloos  Jesuits. 
The  Way  of  Peace. 
The  Book  of  Esther. 
Voluntary  Societies  and  Ihe  Churches. 

THE  PROTESTAHT  EPISCOPAL  REVIEV. 

Virgink,  Joly,  1808. 

The    Movement    toward    Religions    Befonnatiaa 

among  the  Latin  Races  in  Europe,  1865-75. 
The  Validity  of  Swedish  Orders. 
The  Survivals  of  Christianity. 
A  Modem  Red-Cross  Knight. 
The  Charges  of  Bishop  Tnirlwall. 

THE  REFORMED  QUARTERLY  RETIEV. 
Philadelphia,  Jnly,  1808. 
The  Dishonesty  of  Heresy. 
Scholastic  and  Mystic  Theologv  in  the  Middle  Afs^ 
Lay  Work  and  How  to  Secureit. 
The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Evolution  and  Christian  Ethics. 
The  Value  of  the  Individual. 
The  Beneflta  of  True  Scuptldsm. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHURCHES, 

London,  Jnly,  1808. 
The  Progress  of  the  Churches. 
The  Inner  History  of  Wesleyan  Missionary  Cob- 

troversy. 
The  Worlds  Pariiament  of  Religions. 
The  Celebration  of  the  Jnbllee  of  the  Free  Ckncb 

of  Scotland. 
Programme  of  the  Reunion  Conference. 

THE  SUHDAY   MAGAZIRE. 

Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin,  July,  1808. 
Under  the  Northern  Lights. 
A  Model  Bishop  of  the  New  Worid. 
The  Moor. 

At  a  Wayside  Station. 
That  Fine  Carriage. 
Dr.  Newman  Hall  at  Home. 
Russian  Dissenters  and  the  Russian  Govenunc^L 
Jubilee  Remembrances,  III. 
In  the  Light  of  Jesus. 

THE  TREASURT. 

New  York,  July,  180S. 
The  Temptation  of  Jesus. 
The  Gospel  of  Hope  and  Help. 
The  Lazy  Church. 
The  Power  of  Diligence. 
The  Cruclflxion  orchrist. 
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Andrew  F.  West,  Ph.D.  New  York  :  Putnams, 
1803.     Pp.  xvL,  200,  8vo,  $2.00. 

"Walther.  Fr.,  Dr.  Die  christliche  Glaubens- 
lehre,  als  Wlssenschaf t  vom  Lebensrout  darf^estellt. 
Stuttgart :  Kohlhammer,  1893.  Pp.  vUi.,  408, 8vo. 
Omk. 

"Walworth,  C.  A.,  Rev.  Reminiscences  of  the 
Rlffht  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Wadhaus,  D.D..  first  bishop  ot 
Ogdensborg.  Illustrated,  with  a  preface,  by  Bishop 
H7  Gabriels.  New  York  :  Bensiger,  1888.  12mo, 
doth,  $1.00. 

"Webb,  Mohammed  Alexander  Russell.  Islam 
in  America.  A  brief  statement  of  Mohammedanism 
and  an  outline  of  the  American  Islamic  propagan- 
da. New  York  :  Oriental  Pub.  Co.,  1893.  Pp.  70, 
Svo,  paper,  SO  cts. 

'Weeks.  Stephen  Beanr^ard.  Church  and 
State  in  North  Carolina.  Baltimore  :  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  1808.  Pp.  li.,  851,  0,  8vo,  paper,  60  cU. 
i  Johns  BopHns  Univenity  Studieiy  11th  series,  Nos. 
6,8.) 

"Wildeboer,  O.  De  letterkunde  des  Ouden 
Verbonds  naar  de  tiidsorde  van  haar  onststaan. 
Gronlngen  :  Wolters,  1898.  Pp.  viii.,  581, 8vo,  5.90  fl. 

Wlialoold,  Heinrich  von.  Dr.  Volksglaube 
nnd  rellsldser  Brauch  der  Magyaren.  Dargestellt 
▼on-~.  (Darstellungen  ans  dem  Gebiete  der  nicht- 
christlichen  Rellglonsgenchlchte.  VIII.  Band.) 
Mdnster  1.  W. :  .Aschendorfl,  1893.  Pp.  xlv.,  171, 
8vo,  8  mk. 


June  9i-Jidy  7.  The  Kentucky  Chautauqua,  at 
Woodland  Park,  Ky. 

JuM  25-80.  Irish  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference, 
at  Cork. 

Jun4  20.  In  St.  Panl*s  Cathedral,  London,  conse- 
cration of  Rev.  John  Sheepshanks  Bishop  of  Nor- 


il,  J.  A ,  Rev.  Catholic  Science  and  Catho- 
lic Scientists.  Philadelphia  :  Kilner,  1898.  Pp. 
ill., 217,  12mo, cloth,  75  CU. 

ZOckler,  Otto.  Prof.,  Dr.  Bibllsche  nnd  kir- 
chenhistorische  Stndlen.  2.  Heft  Diakonen  nnd 
Bvangelisten.  Zur  Entwicklnng  der  Kircben-  und 
Gemelndeimter  im  Urchristentum.  Mit  ^besonder- 
er  Rflcksicht  auf  Sohm.  Ki7chcnr<!ch*..  Band  1. 
Xflochen :  Beck,  1808.    Pp.  }a7,  »vo,  1.80  mk. 


CHRONICLE. 

iCUmt  on  (As  90th  of  each  month.) 

June  1^.  The  rSneteenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
rteabyterian  Church  in  Canada,  in  Zion  Church, 
Toronto. 

June  23.  Opening  of  the  Eighth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  womairs  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  General  (Lutheran)  Synod,  in  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Jitne  22-20.  International  Convention  of  College 
Toong  Women,  at  Northfleld,  Mass. 


Africa. 

June  $9-Jvlif  2.  International  Epworth  Lesgue 
Conference,  at  Cleveland,  O. 

July  1-9.  World's  Student  Congress,  at  Nortli- 
fleld. 

July  5-9.  Twelfth  International  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

July  6.  Summer  School  of  Methods  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  at  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J. 

Julyt-1%.  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chris- 
tian Philosophy,  at  Prohibition  Park,  SUten  Island. 

July  0.  Opening  of  the  Christian  Alliance  Con- 
vention, at  Aebury  Park,  N.  J. 

July  li'iO,  Ninth  Annual  Session  of  the  Ocean 
Grove  Sunday -School  Assembly. 

JUlyit,  Beginning  of  trial  of  Rev.  John  Camp- 
bell, D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Apologetics  in  the  Presbyterian  College  of  Canada, 
for  heresy,  before  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal. 

July  18-18.  Third  International  Convention  of  the 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America,  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jt/iy  17-22.  Baptist  Grove  Meeting,  at  Weirs, 
N.  H. 

July  10-20.  Formation  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Christian  Sociology,  at  Chautauqua. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  has  declined  his 
election  to  the  bishopric  of  Vermont ;  the  Rev. 
George  Hodges.  D.D.,  has  been  chosen  bishop- 
coadjutor  for  Oregon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chef  hiie, 
Jr.,  D.D.,  bishop-coadjutor  for  North  Carolina. 

The  following  changes  have  recent Iv  taken  place 
in  theological  faculties :  Prof.  W.  W.  Martin  has 
resigned  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity ;  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Hopkins  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Chnrch  Hi^ory,  and  Prof.  J.  S.  Riggs 
to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Cniicism,  in  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  ;  Prof.  !V  R.  Beattie.  D.D.,  now 
of  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  has  been  chosen 
to  the  Ctiair  of  Systematic  Theolog\'  m  the  Senrinary 
at  LoobviUe,  Ky. ;  Prof.  Albert  T.  Swing  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Church  Hltttor\' in  Oberlln 
Theological  Seminary  ;  Rev.  p.  J.  Searle  becomes 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  M.  D.  Buell  becomes  Dean 
and  Resident  Professor  of  the  School  of  Theology  of 
Boston  University  ;  Rev.  Robert  W.  Rogers,  Ph.D.. 
goes  as  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Ola  Testament 
Exegesis  in  Drew  Tlieological  Seminary ;  Rev.  W. 
F.  Oldham,  D.D.,  takes  the  chair  of  the  English 
Bible  at  Albion  College.  Mich.  *,  and  the  Rev.  John 
K.  Tuttle  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Amherot  College  Church,  which  carries  with  it  the 
chair  of  Biblical  History  and  Interpretation. 


OBITUARY. 

Davis,  Rev.  Werter  Renick  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
M.D.  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Cincin- 
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naii),  D.D.  (Asbnij,  now  DePaow.  Univ«nlty)«  In 
Baldwin,  Kan..  June  22,  aged  78.  HIa  career  haf 
been  peculiarly  pictare«que.  He  was  born  of 
Spiacopallau  parenU ;  so  entered  Keoyon  College ; 
wias  tb<2re  converted  to  Methodism,  on  this  account 
being  so  ridiculed  br  his  classmates  that  he  left 
without  taking  his  degree:  be  entered  the  Ohio 
conference,  1885,  and  worked  in  Virginia ;  preaching 
there  a  sermon  on  **The  Jews  in  Bondage,'' he 
stirred  np  opposition  as  an  abolitionist,  was  con- 
Ticted  and  sent  to  pribon  ;  his  friends  insisted  on 
the  court  being  reconrened,  his  sermon  was  preached 
before  the  judge  who  liad  condemned  him,  and  who 
thereupon  reversed  the  decision ;  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Missouri  Conference  in  1858 ;  became 
Professor  of  Natoral  Science  in  McKendree  College, 
1854 ;  was  elected  President  of  Baker  College,  1868 ; 
became  presiding  elder  of  Baldwin  City  district, 
1862  4  the  same  year  be  was  chaplain  of  the  12th 
Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry ;  was  made  colonel  of 
the  6th  Kansas  Yolnnteer  Cavalry.  18M ;  and  in 
1868  led  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  the 
Black  Hills.  Since  that  ume  he  has  served  foor- 
teen  years  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Fort  Scott, 
Manhattan,  and  Topeka  districts.  Besides  attend- 
ing as  delegate  the  General  Conferences  of  1868  and 
18?8,  he  attended  the  Kcumeuical  Conference  of 
London  In  1881  and  the  Centennial  Conference  of 
Baltimore.  1884.  His  position  as  an  Instructor  has 
done  much  for  the  educational  interests  of  Kansas. 

Plndlejr,  Rev.  William  Thornton  (Tresbyterian), 
D.D.,  in  Perrineviile,  N.  J.,  Jane  14,  aged  70.  He 
was  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  188J :  was 
licensed  bv  the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  Ohio,  1840 ;  engaged  in  mission  work  in  Dayton, 
O.,  1841  :  became  pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Chnrch  in  Chiliicoihe,  O..  184:).  part  of  the  time  of 
his  suy  here  being  also  principaJ  of  the  ChiUicothe 
Academy;  became  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Springfield,  O..  1856.  and  of  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  at  Xenla.  O..  I860:  removed  to  care  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  1800 ;  snbse- 
qnent  to  1884  he  accepted  charge  of  the  church  at 
perrineviile.  where  he  died.  In  1807-68  he  edited 
Mbib  FosnUy  IVecuure^  a  llieraiy  and  religious  mag- 
azine. His  publications  have  been  confined  to 
sermons  and  addresses. 

Graves,  Rev.  J.  R.  (Baptist),  I>>D^  LL.D.,  near 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  86,  aged  78  He  did  not  re- 
ceive a  collegiate  education,  but  qualified  liim- 
self  for  his  work  by  Indefatigable  devotion  to 
study.  He  became  principal  of  tlie  Kingsville 
Academy,  Ohio,  1839;  then  of  the  Clear  Creek 
Academy,  Ky.,  1841 ;  ^as  called  to  ordination 
against  his  desire,  1845  ;  removed  to  NashTlUe, 
l^n.,  the  same  year,  opening  a  school  there ;  took 
charge  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  intbatclty4n 
the  autnmn  of  1845 ;  became  editor  of  the  Tennessee 
£apH8ty  1846,  eventually  raising  Its  circulation  to 
exceed  that  of  any  Baptist  paper  in  the  world ; 
originated  tbe  Soutnwestem  Publishing  House  for 
disseminating  Baptist  literature.  1848;  formulated 
the  plan  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Publication  Society 
in  1870,  and  in  1874  turned  over  to  it  an  endowment 
of  $130,000  which  he  had  raised.  In  1853  he  was 
sent  by  the  Domestic  Mission  Board  of  his  church  to 
found  a  church  In  New  Orleans,  which  be  did.  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  strongest  in  tho  South.  He  has 
been  especially  active  as  a  centroversiallst.  having 
engaged  in  numerous  public  discussions  on  Baptism. 
He  has  published  "^The  Desire  of  All  Nations,'* 
**The  Watchman's  Reply,"  *The  'Trilemma," 
"The  First  Boptist  Church  In  America,"  -^The 
Little  Iron  Wheel,"  "The  Great  Iron  Wheel," 
*'  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  the  Middle  Life,'*  '*  Exposi- 
tion of  Modem  Spiritism,'*  b**sides  numerous  other 
works,  as  well  as  editing  Wall's  "  History  of  Infant 
Baptism'*  and  RobinsoiTs  **  History  of  Baptism.** 

Gregg,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
B.D.  (South  Carolina  College  1850),  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  July  10.  aged  74.  He  studied  and  practised 
law  In  early  life,  later  turning  bis  thoughts  to  the- 
ologr.  He  was  ordered  deacon  In  1846,  and  priest 
in  1847  ;  became  rector  of  St.  David's  Church. 
Cheraw,  S.  C,  1846;  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 


Texas,  1850.  He  has  also  acted  as  tmslee  and  ckss- 
cellor  of  the  Unlversitj  of  the  Sooth,  SevsoK, 
Temi..  to  the  interests  of^which  he  was  vcfj  deroCei 
He  has  published  a  "History  of  South  CuoliBS," 
numerous  "Charges.**  *'Addpes8ea,"  and  ** Ser- 
mons,*' besides  contributing  some  of  tlw  most  vili- 
ablc  articles  to  the  "  Church  Cyclopedia." 

Harvey,  Rev.  Hezeklah  (Baptist),  DJ).  (Colbr 
University,  18ai),  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  June  2S,  am 
72.  He  was  graduated  from  Madison  Unlvouj, 
1845,  and  from  Hamilton  Theological  Semhiary, 
1847;  became  tutor  In  Madison  Lni\'exslty,  1817; 
accepted  pastorate  of  Baptist  church  at  Homer.  N.  T^ 
1840 ;  became  pastor  at  Hamilton  ,  1867 ;  beeane 
Professor  of  Church  History  and  Pastoral  Tbeolofr 
in  Hamilton  Theolo^cal  seminair,  1858 ;  was  nade 
Professor  of  Biblicai  Criticism  and  Inteipcetatioa  and 
Pastoral  Theolo^,  1861 1  became  pastor  of  Ffnt 
Baptist  Churctai,  Dayton,  O.,  1864 ;  returned  to  Haai- 
ilton  as  supply  of  church  there,  18G8 :  resumed  ha 
place  in  the  seminary,  i860 ;  was  retirred  of  bit 
work  In  the  Old  Testament  in  1875 ;  and  In  1881  v« 
relieved  of  his  department  of  New  Testament  imer- 
pretation,  retaining  only  the  work  in  Pastoral  The- 
ology  and  performing  the  duties  of  Dean  of  the 
faculty.  He  has  published  a  **  Biography  of  tfae 
Rev.  Alfred  BenneU,**  •'The  ChurcV  ^'^ 
Pastor,**  and  the  commentary  on  the  Pntcsxl 
Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  in  the  "  Ama- 
lean  Conunentary  on  the  New  TestamenL" 

Hay,  Rev.  Charles  Augustus  (Lutheran  Qeotnl 
Synod).  D.D.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1858),  it 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  June  96.  aged  7S.  He  wt» 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College,  (Settjv- 
burg.  Pa.,  1880,  and  at  the  Luthersn  TIm- 
logfcal  Seminary  in  that  town,  1841 ;  studied  as 
Berlin  and  Halle,  Germany,  until  184S ;  hecaae 
pastor  of  Lutheran  church  at  Mlddletown,  Md..  18M : 
was  called  to  chaUr  of  Hebrew  and  German  m  tbc 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  the  same  year: 
enterea  the  pastorate  asAin  at  Hanover,  18fl :  re 
moved  to  charge  of  the  First  Lutheran  Churdi  tf 


Harrisburg.  1840 ;  was  again  called  to  the  Tbeok«t- 
cal  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  to  teach  Hetxcv, 
German,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Pastoral  Tbeoloc; 
1865,  since  which  time  he  has  remained  with  tte 
seminary.  He  leaves  a  wife,  three  sons,  and  tire 
daughters.  Among  his  publications  are  "Liferf 
Captain  Sees,*'  a  translation  of  Schmid's  **  Dortfr 
naf  Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Luthersn  Charcfa. 
and  numerous  contributions  to  the  BibUoikseaSocn 
and  other  reviews  on  critical  and  practical  tofrica. 


CALENDAR. 

July  t^AviTiai  6.  Roman  Catholic  Sommer 
School,  at  Plattsbuigh,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1-18.  World's  Conference  of  Chrialiaa 
Workers,  at  Northfleld,  Mass. 

Aug.  11-20.  Sixth  Annual  Intsrdenominatkioal 
SMsIde  Bible  Comference,  at  Asbury  Part,  N.  w. 

Aug.  tiUSept.  2.  Second  World's  Sunday-School 
Convention,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sept.  3.  Roman  Catholic  Bdncatlon  Daj,  ^ 
Chicago. 

Sept.  5-9.  Catholic  Congress,  at  Chicago. 

Sept.  6-7.  Convention  of  the  (JathoUe  Tobb« 
Men^s  National  Union,  at  Chicago. 

Sept.  11-30.  World's  Parliament  of  RellgiaM.  «t 
Chicago. 

Sept,  15-21.  (3«neral  Missionary  Conv«ntl«i  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  (Christian  Bvangeiist),  at 
Chicago. 
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The  Intbbnational  Hebbew  Bible. — ^The  critical  edition  of  the^ 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Professor  Siegfried,  with  English  notes, 
which  has  just  appeared,  has  exceptional  interest  as  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work  of  immense  importance  and  unusaally  representative  character.  It  is 
edited  in  America,  and  published  in  Germany ;  the  contributors  hail  from 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  German 
Empire,  and  include  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  scholars ;  and  the  under- 
talking  claims,  according  to  the  German  prospectus,  to  be  the  first  systematic 
critical  revision  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  since  the  fixing  of  the  Massoretic  text. 
Two  other  remarkable  features  also  call  for  special  notice.  Different  sources 
are  indicated  by  different  colours,  and  the  language  of  the  notes  is  to  be 
uniformly  English,  the  editor  evidently  agreeing  with  the  late  Dr.  Dollinger 
that  English  is  the  language  of  the  future.  The  form  of  this  first  volume  is 
almost  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  it  «  a  thing  of 
beauty.'*  Only  the  abbreviations  which  indicate  the  nature  of  the  textual 
changes  are  rather  too  small.  The  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
admirably  clear.  Poetry  and  prose  are  plainly  distinguished  as  in  the 
Eevised  Version  of  the  English  Bible.  The  portions  believed  to  constitute 
the  original  book  are  printed  on  a  white  ground.  Blue  indicates  parallel 
compositions.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  the  latter  part  of  the  speech 
of  Jehovah  (xl.  6^xlii.  6).  Bed  marks  correcting  interpolations  and  green 
polemical  interpolations.  The  latter  consist  of  chapter  xxviii  and  the 
speeches  of  Elihu ;  and  the  former  include  the  difficult  passage  xxvii.  11-23. 
A  number  of  other  passages  supposed  to  be  later  interpolations  are  given  in 
foot-notes,  the  colour  of  the  ground  varying  according  to  the  principles  stated 
above.  The  text  has  been  freely  handled  by  Professor  Siegfried.  Emenda- 
tions are  very  numerous  and  many  passages  are  considered  incurably 
corrupt.  Space  admits  of  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the  new  text.  The 
seventh  verse  of  chapter  v.  \s  read : — 

**  Man  is  born  to  trouble 
As  the  young  eagles  fly  upward." 

Instead  of  *lBn  *3ni  Professor  Siegfried  suggests  yt^^  *i3.  The  last  clause 
of  x.  15  is  read  with  Lagarde  "intoxicated  with  misery  "  *3iy  nni  for  ^*3r  ntni. 
This  reading  undoubtedly  improves  the  parallelism.  In  xxiv.  14  "^W  vh  is 
read  with  Abbott  instead  of  ^^"^  **  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  murderer 
should  choose  a  time  when  he  would  be  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
surprised  by  the  approach  of  dayhght."    The  great  passage  in  the  nineteenth 
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194  ^^^  Survey  of  Thought. 

chapter  is  giyen  with  six  emendations.  Literally  translated  Professor 
Siegfried's  text  runs  as  follows,  the  italics  marking  the  alterations : — 

"And  I  know  that  my  avenger  liveth, 
And  my  survivor  shall  stand  up  upon  my  dust  (grave) 
To  quicken  my  skin  that  mttst  suffer  this  (leprosy). 
And  by  Ood  have  these  things  been  done  to  me. 
Vim  shall  I  see  for  mysel£ 
And  my  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  another." 

The  passage  is  considered  **  a  later  gloss  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the 
just  is  regarded  as  a  possibility  contrary  to  the  opinion  put  forth  in  the  Book 
of  Job  with  regard  to  Sheol."  If  the  execution  of  this  volume  represents  the 
average  of  the  whole  series,  the  completed  work  will  be  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  the  scholarship  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Students  will  look  forward  with  eager  interest  to  the  forthcoming  volumes, 
and  with  not  less  interest  to  the  translation  of  the  revised  text  which  is  to 
appear  under  the  same  auspices. 

Hebrew  and  Obeee  Ideas  op  Providence  and  Retribution. — In  a 
very  interesting  article  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Monte6ore  to  The  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  Hebrew  and  Greek 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  divine  rule  of  mankind,  and  many  striking  examples 
are  given  of  similarity  of  religious  thought  on  the  part  of  the  two  great  races. 
Mr.  Montefiore,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say — though,  we  suppose,  he  only 
expresses  the  opinion  of  the  more  liberal  section  of  the  Jewish  community — 
**  even  in  religion  there  are  certain  points  in  our  faith  to-day  which  you  will 
find  more  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  than  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures."  He  points  out  that  the  modem  Jew  or  ChristiMi 
enters  upon  an  enquiiy  into  the  relations  of  God  and  man  with  certain  pre- 
suppositions which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  One  of  these  is  the 
absolute  goodness  or  unselfishness  of  God — that  God  can  only  desire  the 
ultimate  good  of  His  creation  and  nothing  for  Himself.  "  On  the  other 
hand,"  he  says,  "in  Greek  literature  the  conception  of  divine  envy  or 
jealousy  plays  a  gveat  part.  In  Hebrew  literature  the  more  completely 
moralised  character  of  the  national  God  left  less  room  for  it,  and  it  assumes 
for  the  most  par«  a  form  in  which  it  has  become  half-reconciled  with  the 
prevailing  justice  of  God.  And  where  the  Greeks  feared  the  Deity's  envy, 
the  Hebrew  feared  His  wrath.  Nevertheless,  old  ideas  of  divine  jealousy  in 
its  simplest  and  purest  form  are  easily  discernible  in  the  story  of  the  Fall. 
Just  as  to  the  Greeks. the  distinguishing  mark  between  God  and  man  is  the 
divine  immortality,  so  in  Genesis  the  jealous  fear  is  expressed  by  God  lest, 
after  the  acquired  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  man  should  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  thereby,  by  becoming  immortal,  become  divine.  Therefore  is  he 
expelled  from  paradise.  And  precisely  similar  is  God's  fear  at  the  buildiag 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Unity  of  language  had  made  the  young  race  of  man 
too  powerful ;  the  building  of  the  Tower  is  an  earnest  of  further  undertakings 
yet  to  come.    Nothing  will  be  unattainable  by  them  which  they  have 
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imagined  io  do.  The  gulf  between  God  and  man  will  be  bridged  over.  The 
envy  of  the  gods  is  an  idea  referred  to  in  Greek  literature  down  to  its  latest 
period ;  but  its  partial  moralisation  began  at  an  early  date,  and  is  already 
known  to  Herodotus  himself.  Just  as  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  the  old 
notion  of  divine  jealousy  against  mortal  pre-eminence  fades  away  into  an 
enmity  against  pride  and  the  more  or  less  conscious  opposition  to  Jehovah, 
so  in  Greece  the  quality  which  provokes  the  wrath  and  punishment  of  the 
gods  is  not  mere  greatness  in  itself,  but  that  overweening  insolence  which 
either  accompanies  exceptional  power,  capacity,  or  success,  or  which  is 
inevitably  produced  by  them.  Over  against  this  insolence  the  Greeks  set 
the  virtue  of  self-restraint — moderation,  temperance,  sanity,  balance  of 
mind — which  recognized  the  limit  of  human  power  and  the  diference 
between  the  human  and  the  divine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  license  or 
boastfulness,  whether  in  pl^a8ure  or  in  victory,  in  public  or  in  private  life,  in 
thought  or  in  deed,  was  held  to  be  the  specific  characteristic  of  the  barbarian, 
whereas  self-restraint  or  temperance  was  the  characteristic  virtue  of  the  free- 
bom  Hellene.  And  so  among  the  Hebrews,  humility  and  lowliness  came 
gradually  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Jew  ;  pride  and 
insolence  the  mark  of  the  heathen,  the  enemy  alike  of  Israel  and  Israel's 
God.  It  is  curious  how  similar  a  form  the  national  particularism  in  each 
instance  assumed."  Mr.  Montefiore's  article  is  pervaded  by  an  earnest  and 
devout  spirit,  as  well  as  by  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  of,  and 
no  unbiassed  reader  can  fail  to  admire  his  generous  sympathies  with  the 
truth  in  whatever  quarter  he  finds  it. 

Baptized  for  the  Dead. — Probably  there  are  few  passages  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  that  have  been  found  more  difficult  to  explain  than  his 
allusion  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  to  those  who  have  been  "  baptized  for  the  dead." 
The  view  that  has  met  with  greatest  acceptance  in  modem  times  is  that  he 
refers  to  the  custom  of  vicarious  baptism.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Tertullian  some  such  custom  prevailed  among  the  Gerinthian  or  Marcionite 
heretics :  when  a  catechumen  died  without  baptism,  a  friend  might  be  bap- 
tised for  him,  i.e.,  as  his  representative,  so  that  the  dead  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinance.  None  who  followed  this  superstitious  practice 
could  logically  deny  the  resurrection.  So  that  if  the  Apostle  has  these 
persons  in  his  mind's  eye  his  argument  is  a  forcible  one :  "  If  you  deny  the 
resurrection  there  is  no  meaning  in  your  administering  baptism  in  the 
interest  of  such  as  are  already  dead."  There  are,  however,  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  interpretation  of  the  passage.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  custom 
mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the  third  century  existed  in  the  apostolic  age :  it 
may,  indeed,  have  been  founded  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  these  words  of 
St.  Paul  And  then,  too,  if  such  a  custom  had  existed  in  Corinth  we  should 
have  expected  the  Apostle  to  denounce  it,  and  to  expose  the  folly  of  it,  and 
not  to  use  it  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  resurrection.  In  aa 
article  in  TAe  Preibyierian  and  Befonned  Eeview  a  more  satisfactory  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  passage  is  given  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Chambers.  He  says :  "  The 
section,  vers.  20-28,  is  plainly  a  digression  from  the  general  argoment — a 
digression  occasioned  by  the  Apostle's  desire  to  present  the  blessed  and 
glorious  consequences  which  are  to  result  to  believers  from  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  Then  he  returns  to  his  main  theme,  the  proof  of  the 
resurrection,  and  adduces  some  fresh  evidences  of  the  all-important  truth. 
To  see  the. full  force  of  his  logic  we  must  omit  the  digression,  and  connect 
ver.  12  with  ver.  19.  The  Corinthian  error  lay  in  the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  rising  again  of  the  dead  (ver.  12).  The  Apostle  meets  this  by  an  appeal 
to  the  fact  that  Christ,  a  dead  man,  had  actually  risen ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  was  absurd  to  hold  that  a  resurrection  was  impossible.  Hence  he 
dwells  on  this  fact,  and  develops  the  hideous  consequences  that  flow  from  a 
denial  of  its  reality.  The  flrst  is  that  the  Apostle's  teaching  is  made  a  vain 
and  empty  thing :  nothing  that  such  false  witnesses  teach  can  be  trusted. 
A  second  is  that  the  faith  of  the  believer  is  made  fruitless.  It  is  all  founded 
on  a  lie.  Christians  instead  of  being  redeemed  are  still  in  their  sins,  and 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  are  perished.  And  the  living,  since 
they  have  hope  only  in  this  life,  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  Then, 
passing  over  the  digression,  we  come  to  the  third  painful  result  (vers.  29-34), 
viz.,  that  the  whole  Christian  life  is  a  mere  farce,  whether  in  its  ritual  (ver. 
29)  or  in  its  real  aspects  (vers.  30-34).  If  there  is  no  life  after  death,  why 
accept  the  Christian  rites,  all  of  which  point  to  eternity,  to  a  hope  of  some- 
thing more  than  we  obtain  on  earth  and  in  time,  and  why  face  the  trials  d 
the  Christian  life,  the  living  death  which  he  who  dies  daily  needs  to  suffer? 
In  this  view  the  preposition  in  ver.  29  is  to  be  rendered  '  in  relation  to,'  and 
the  phrase  *  the  dead '  is  to  be  understood  as  practically  equivalent  to  *  the 
other  world.'  The  course  of  the  argument  would  therefore  be  as  follows  :— 
The  initial  rite  of  the  Church  bears  a  relation,  not  to  this  life  only,  but  to 
what  is  beyond  the  present  scene — it  symbolizes  a  cleansing  which  is  not 
fully  experienced  here  but  only  in  the  world  to  come.  Now,  if  this  is  the 
case,  if  we  are  baptized  with  a  view  to  the  future,  to  what  is  beyond  the 
grave,  then  to  assert  the  non-resurrection  of  the  dead  is  to  rob  the  rite  of  its 
chief  significance.  It  becomes  an  empty  formula.  *  If  the  resurrection  is  a 
myth,  baptism  is  a  farce.' "  Fewer  and  less  formidable  objections  can  be 
brought  against  this  explanation  of  the  passage  in  question  than  those  vrhich 
lie  against  all  other  solutions  of  the  crux  that  have  been  suggested.  A  great 
point  in  favour  of  it  is  that  it  is  on  similar  lines  to  the  explanation  favoured 
by  Chrysostom  and  other  Greek  expositors,  to  whom  the  New  Testament 
was  a  work  in  their  native  language.  Other  things  being  equal,  their 
opinion  on  a  question  of  exegesis  should  have  exceptional  weight. 

MissioNART  Judaism. — It  seems  rather  late  in  the  day  to  enquire 
whether  Judaism  is  capable  of  making  itself  felt  as  a  religious  system  worthy 
of  attracting  people  who  are  not  of  the  "  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  most  of  us 
would  regard  an  attempt  to  convert  the  world  to  the  Jewish  faith  as  an 
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Eminently  Quixotic  enterprise.  An  enthnsiastic  Jew,  however,  we  could 
believe,  might  regard  the  undertaking  as  both  a  reasonable  and  a  hopeful 
one.  The  suggestion  that  it  should  be  entered  upon  is  broached  by  Mr.  O.  J. 
Simon  in  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Beview,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  state 
that  by  Judaism  he  means  something  different  from  what  the  word  ordinarily 
denotes.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  both  on  the  Christian  and  on  the  Jewish 
side  very  considerable  changes  in  religious  opinion  have  set  in :  that  many 
Christians  have  ceased  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Atonement,  and  that  in  Judaism  there  is  an  imdeniable  modification 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  matters  of  ritual,  to  rabbinical  authority,  and  to  the 
restrictions  required  to  maintain  the  identity  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  the 
one  case  fundamental  dogma  is  affected,  in  the  other  it  remains  unchanged 
"  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  God,  as  to  His  oneness.  His  immutability, 
and  incorporeality,  there  has  been  no  change  whatever;  and  as  to  the 
spiritual  relations  of  the  human  and  divine,  the  religion  of  the  psalmists  is 
still  the  religion  of  the  modem  Israelite,  whether  he  be  orthodox  or  re- 
former." To  those,  therefore,  who  have  lost  their  hold  on  Christianity,  and 
who  are  nevertheless  still  disposed  to  cultivate  a  religious  life,  he  thinks  that 
Judaism  might  be  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  meet  their  wants.  He 
would  exempt  such  persons  from  observance  of  the  distinctive  rites  of 
Judaism — such  as  circumcision,  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread,  dietary 
laws,  and  the  keeping  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath.  "  These,"  he  says, 
"  are  institutions  which  do  not  possess  any  important  significance  for 
persons  who  are  not  hereditary  members  of  the  House  of  Israel ;  they  are  a 
kind  of  family  tradition."  He  would  evidently  allow  converts  to  hold  the 
most  advanced  views  with  regard  to  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  to  ignore 
or  deny  the  miraculous  element  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  so  loDg 
as  they  appreciated  at  its  due  value  the  spiritual  experience  enshrined  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  received  the  testimony  Israel  has  to  give  as  to  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  a  life  with  God.  He  suggests  also  that,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, the  great  Jewish  festivals  might  still  be  retained.  The  Feast  of 
Passover  could  be  celebrated  as  the  commemoration  of  the  principle  of 
human  liberty :  those  that  had  their  origin  in  summer  and  autumn  changes 
would  still  be  useful  as  landmarks  in  the  year ;  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
could  be  made  to  suggest  year  by  year  the  ideas  of  remission  of  sin  and 
reconciliation  with  God.  Mr.  Simon  may  assert  that  he  has  enunciated 
religion  in  its  ultimate  form,  but  who  will  go  bail  for  him  and  make  us  sure 
that  he  is  in  the  right  ?  We  fear  that  the  learned  editors  of  The  Jewish 
Quarterly  Beview,  if  they  were  appealed  to,  would  say  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  any  of  the  articles  they  insert  in  it. 
It  may  be  prejudice,  but  we  think  that  something  more  than  a  magazine 
article  is  needed  to  authorize  such  radical  changes  in  the  religion  that  was 
founded  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  best  evidence  Mr.  Simon  can  give  of  his  belief 
in  his  own  project  is  to  begin  the  enterprise  he  suggests.  He  will,  of  course, 
have  to  begin  by  converting  all  Jews  to  his  way  of  thinking,  for  unless  he 
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does  so  he  will  have  no  groand  for  asserting  that  he  is  giving  expression  to 
the  message  that  Judaism  has  for  the  world.  This  fact  is  of  itself  a 
guarantee  that  no  very  hasty  changes  in  religious  thought  are  in  store  for  us. 

Thb  Paulihb  Epistles. — In  an  article  in  The  Expository  Times  on 
*'  The  Gospels  and  Modem  Criticism,"  the  Bev.  Arthur  Wright  draws  an 
illustration  of  one  of  the  points  on  which  he  lays  stress  from  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul.    His  brief  sketch  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  successive 
groups  of  Epistles  and  of  their  connection  with  the  various  epochs  of  the 
Apostle's  life  is  very  suggestive.    "  Bead,"  he  says,  **  the  thirteen  Epistles 
in  their  chronological  order,  as  every  Bible  student  ought  to  do,  and  you 
trace  step  by  step  the  development  of  the  Apostle's  inner  life.    They  may  be 
arranged  into  four  groups,  which,  to  assist  the  memory,  may  be  roughly 
separated  by  an  interval  of  five  years  in  each  case.    The  first  group  (a.d.  52) 
contains  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  may  almost  be  described  as 
a  youthful  effort.    The  Tiibingen  critics,  with  singular  lack  of  appreciation, 
judged  these  Epistles  to  be  unworthy  of  the  master-mind,  and  it  is  only  as 
a  first  work  that  we  can  defend  their  genuineness,  but  as  such  they  are  6t 
the  highest  value.     In  the  second  group  (a.d.  57)  we  have  the  product  of 
manhood.    The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Bomans  have  no 
equal,  whether  we  regard  them  in  respect  of  creative  genius,  of  variety,  or 
of  vigour.    They  have  been  accepted  as  undoubtedly  Pauline  writings  by 
even  the  most  destructive  and  narrow-minded  critics.    They  are  practically 
unassailable.    In  the  third  group  (a.d.  62)  we  have  the  result  of  chastened 
experience.    The  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  Philemon,  and 
Ephesians  are  the  work  of  the  imprisonment.    Age,  grief,  and  disappointment 
have  sobered,  but  given  depth  to  the  Apostle's  spiritual  hopes.    To  many 
persons  these  writings  have  been  the  most  consolatory  of  his  efforts.   Lastly, 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (a.d.  68)  we  see  the  old  man  retiring  from  speculation, 
and  devoting  himself  to  organization.    The  radical  has  become  a  moralist. 
He  who  boldly  trusted  to  great  principles  now  descends  to  petty  details, 
for  the  time  of  his  departure  is  at  hand,  and  he  feels  the  need  of  providing 
successors  and  endowing  them.     Here,  then,  are  all  the  stages  of  progress 
from  weakness  through  strength  to  maturity,  and  even  the  beginnings  of 
decay.    Everything  shows  that  inspiration  quickens,  vitalizes,  energizes,  but 
does  not  alter  the  laws  of  thought,  nor  change  the  character  of  the  human 
mini" 

I  HAVE  to  state  that  the  article  by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  which  appeared  in  oar 
December  issue,  was  not  written  by  him  for  this  Magazine  but  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Pulpit  Commentary  of  which  I  was  Editor  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages  without  Dr.  Grinsburg's  consent  or  knowledge,  I  being 
under  the  impression  that  the  article  was  at  my  disposal.  As  I  proposed 
inserting  the  article  in  our  Magazine  I  added  his  name  to  our  list  d 
contributors,  but  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  ask  his  permission.    We 
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apologize  to  Dr.  Ginsburg  for  so  doing,  and  deeply  regret  that  the  article 
contained  several  printer's  errors,  for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
We  are  sorry  that  he  should  have  been  subject  to  this  and  can  understand 
his  feeling  a  very  natural  annoyance.  We  the  more  regret  having  made  use 
of  Dr.  Ginsburg  s  paper  on  the  First  Psalm,  as  we  understand  that  having 
withdrawn  it  from  the  Pulpit  Commentary,  he  intends,  in  due  course,  to 
publish  as  an  independent  work  a  commentary  on  the  entire  Psalter.  I 
therefore  wish  to  state  publicly  that  the  article  is  Dr.  Ginsburg's  property 
and  that  I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  copyright. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

By  Rbv.  W.  M.  Lewis. 

Thb  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  .to  the  Hebrews  cannot  be  maintained 
hy  the  arguments  hitherto  adduced  by  its  advocates.  The  place,  time,  and 
circumstances  given  during  the  life  of  Paul  to  its  production  are  untenable, 
and  leave  its  difficulties  unexplained. 

May  it  not  yet  be  possible  to  find  in  the  life  of  Paul  a  place,  time,  and 
circumstances  into  which  the  Epistle  might  be  fitted,  and  which  would  remove 
most  of  the  difficulties  at  present  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  way  of  ascribing 
it  to  him  as  the  author? 

The  suggestion  is  here  submitted  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
joint-production  of  St.  Paul  and  St,  Luke  during  the  imprisonment  of  the 
former  at  Ccesarea,  a.d.  68-60. 

I.  Casarea  as  tJie  place  of  writing. 

Criticism  has  not  ascribed  to  this  imprisonment  any  Epistle  of  Paul. 
This  period  of  two  years  is,  therefore,  a  blank  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  as  to 
the  production  of  any  writing.  The  treatment  of  the  prisoner  was  presum- 
ably similar  to  that  accorded  to  him  at  Eome,  where  he  wrote  several  epistles. 
The  restraint  on  his  liberty  at  Csesarea  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  him,  had 
he  so  wished,  from  writing  or  inditing  an  Epistle  (Acts  xxiv.  23) :  "  And  he 
commanded  a  centurion  to  keep  Paul,  and  to  let  him  have  liberty,  and  that 
be  should  forbid  none  of  his  acquaintance  to  come  unto  him,"  &c.  The 
assigning  of  "  the  Hebrews  "  to  this  place  and  time  would  account  satisfac- 
torily for  the  silence  or  doubts  of  the  Western  Church  with  regard  to  its 
authorship.  Neither  publication  nor  circulation  had  connection  with  the 
West ;  the  Epistle  was,  therefore,  less  known  there. 

The  visit  to  Jerusalem  \^hich  led  to  this  imprisonment  would  account  for 
the  prominence  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Temple  ritual.  Impressions  had 
been  revived,  and  the  typical  significance  of  the  ritual  had  been  suggested 
thereby. 
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OccaBion  is  given  for  the  writing  of  the  Epistle.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem 
had  brought  on  the  Christian  community  troubles  and  persecution,  of  which 
the  Apostle  was  blamed  as  being  the  cause.  The  Epistle  is  occupied  with 
these  troubles,  and  *'  indicates  strained  relations  between  the  readers  and 
the  writer  "  (Davidson). 

**  They  of  Italy  "  (chap,  xiii.)  are  Christians  from  Italy  at  CaBsarea  en  rouJU 
to  or  from  Jerusalem — probably  "  from  " — and  bearers  of  succour  to  the 
imprisoned  Apostle,  *'  and  do  minister."  Tradition,  except  as  based  on  this 
expression,  silent  or  doubtful  as  to  authorship,  is  also  silent  as  to  place  of 
writing,  and  does  not  exclude  "  CcBsarea,'* 

II.  Date  of  writing,  a.d.  58-60. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '*  the  most  interesting,  and  we  had  almost 
said  the  most  able,  of  all  his  productions  "  (Lewin)^if  the  production  of  Paul 
— cannot  have  been  the  production  of  bis  old  age. 

At  the  time  of  the  Csesarean  imprisonment  Paul  was  presumably  about 
fifty-five  years  of  age ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  written  at  that 
time,  follows  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  and  was  followed  by  that  to  the 
Colossians. 

The  above  date  is  in  agreement  with  chronological  references  in  the 
Epistle — (1)  persecutions,  and  (2)  reference  to  Timothy — ^if  (1)  it  can  be 
maintained,  as  suggested  above,  that  the  persecutions  referred  to  in  the 
Epistle  were  those  suHerGd  by  the  Hebrew  Christians  from  the  probable  rage 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  at  having  been  baulked  of  having  Paul,  their  arch- 
enemy into  their  hands.  This,  coupled  with  the  known  turbulence  of  the  pro- 
curatorsbip  of  Felix,  appears  amply  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  references  in  the  Epistle  to  persecutions.  The  references  are  admitted 
not  to  be  adequate  as  descriptions  of  the  ferocious  Neronian  persecutions 
(Davidson). 

An  argument  against  the  supposition  just  mentioned  cannot  be  based  on 
the  silence  of  the  author  of  "  Acts,"  who,  solely  occupied  with  the  prisoner, 
is  silent  even  with  regard  to  the  s^te  of  the  Christian  Church  at  CiBsarea, 
which  was  at  this  time  large  and  flourishing. 

And  (2)  if  diroX€X,vfi€vov  (xiii.  23),  according  to  the  usage  of  Luke, 
is  translated  "dismissed"  or  "sent  away  on  a  mission"  (Lewin).  In 
which  case  I  suggest  the  mission  to  be  as  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew 
Churches ;  and  the  passage  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Timothy  to 
the  Church  or  Churches,  and  also  as  a  delicate  allusion  to  the  sacrifice  the 
writer  makes  in  sparing  from  his  side  his  young  friend. 

At  this  period  James — the  brother  of  the  Lord — was  alive,  and  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  ;  the  unusual  i^yov/xci/ovs  (Heb.  xiii.)  implies  a  reference  to  his 
pre-eminent  position. 

III.  St.  LuJce  as  joint  author  with  St.. Paul. 

The  former  accompanied  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem,  and  departed  from 
CaBsarea  for  Borne  as  his  companion,  and  the  narrative  in  "  Acts  "  of  the 
episodes  of  the  imprisonment  is  that  of  an  eye-witness.     He  remained  st 
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Csesarea  during  the  term  of  the  imprisonment,  except  the  time  occupied  in 
occasional  es^cursions  into  Galilee,  &c.»  to  collect  materials  for  the  Gospel 
and  the  Acts. 

The  theory  suggests  that  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of ''  the  Hebrews  " 
were  given  by  the  Apostle  to  8t.  Luke,  to  be  clothed  by  him  in  his  style  and 
language  in  his  private  study.  Paul  had  for  some  time  discontinued  writing 
with  his  own  hand.  He  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  elegant  Greek  scholar,  Luke,  to  employ  him  as  his  amanuensis.  The 
writing  of  elaborate  letters  in  prison  would  also  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
Procurators.  The  thoughts  are  those  of  the  Apostle ;  the  writer  was  Luke. 
The  style  cmd  language  of  the  Epistle  belong  to  the  latter,  together  with 
some  subsidiary  thoughts,  and  an  unavoidable  colouring  even  to  the  subject 
matter. 

The  supposition  here  given  accounts  for  the  disjointed  character  of 
"  the  Hebrews  "  as  compared  with  the  acknowledged  Epistles.  The  Epistle 
could  not  fail  to  fall  into  paragraphs  in  the  conditions  supposed. 

The  presence  of  **  catch  words  "  in  the  different  paragraphs  is  also 
accounted  for.  They  would  be  indispensable  aids  to  memory  to  the  writer 
— the  pivots  of  his  thoughts.  Heb.  xiii.  22,  "  8ta  ^paxcwv,"  does  not  refer  to 
the  brevity  of  the  Epistle.  "  Hebrews "  is  not  short  even  among  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  "  jSpaxW  in  Luke,  always  refers  to  time  ;^  also  in  Hebrews, 
fSpaxv  Ti  (Heb.  ii  9);  therefore  Bva  ^/oax€a)v=**  short  intervals,"  **  brief, 
stolen  occasions,"  an  apology  therefore  for  the  disjointed  character  of  the 
!Epistle,  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  imprisonment 
and  the  mode  adopted  for  the  production  of  the  Epistle. 

IV.  Heb.  xiii.  bears  traces  of  having  been  written  hurriedly  (according 
to  several  expositors).  The  theory  suggests  that  the  accession  of  Festus, 
and  the  sudden  summoning  of  Paul  to  his  presence,  was  the  cause  of  this 
hurried  conclusion  to  the  Epistle.  Hence  it  is  suggested  that  the  hurry 
begins  at  xi.  32,  '*  time  would  (will)  fail  me,"  &c.  Hence  also  the  impetuous 
rush  of  the  Apostle's  thoughts  in  chap,  xii.,  and  the  triple  reference  to  the 
Olympian  games  (strange  in  an  Epistle  to  Hebrews),  in  echo  to  the  cele- 
brations at  the  time  going  ou  outside,  consequent  on  the  accession  of  Festus 
and  the  royal  vibit  of  Agrippa.  May  not  the  vile  character  of  the  deposed 
Felix  have  suggested  the  apparently  unconnected  reference  to  Esau — iropvos 
— /3€/?t/Aos — OS  dvrl  jSpuKTcws,  &c.  (Heb.  xii.  16). 

The  Epistle  was  despatched  to  the  Churches  by  the  hands  of  Timothy. 
Sia  TifioSiov  in  subscript  is  correct,  and  is  based  on  a  correct  rendering  of 
dwoX€kvfjL€vov  (xiii.  23).  dirb  rrjs  'iTaXias  in  subscript  is  copied  from  ver.  24, 
The  mission  of  Timothy  with  the  Epistle  rendered'  unnecessary  tno  author's 
name.  The  hurried  conclusion  deprived  him  of  the  time  necessary  for  the 
usual  address,  which  was  written  habitually  after  the  Epistle.  The  sstrange 
alliteration  of  the  name  IlavXos  in  Heb.  i.  1, 9roAi;-7roA.v-7raAai  may  also  have 
had  to  do  with  the  omission. 

Corroborative  evi  lence  of  correctness  of  the  theory  advanced  both  as  to 
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authorship  and  date: — ^Trains  of  thought,  peculiarities  of  expression,  &c., 
found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  are  traceable  in  "  the  Hebre\i7s/'  which 
immediately  followed  it.  (Arguments  from  identical  words  are  pronounced 
by  critics  irrelevant.) 

1.  The  quotation  from  Habakkuk,  "  The  just  shall  live/'  having  been 
made  the  text  of  Galatians  and  Eomans,  is  touched  upon  in  ''Hebrews" 
before  it  is  dropped  (x.  38). 

2.  The  SoDg  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.)  is  frequently  drawn  upon  for  quota- 
tions at  this  period.  Vers.  2,  4,  17,  25  are  quoted  in  1  and  2  Gorinthiaus; 
vers.  21,  35,  in  Bomans ;  and  in  Bom.  xv.  10,  Paul  has  arrived  at  the  last 
verse  of  the  song, ''  Eejoice,"  &c.  According  to  the  theory,  the  next  chapter 
written  by  Paul  is  Heb.  i.,  and  he  is  found  in  that  chapter  quoting  from  the 
same  verse  (i.  6),  *'  Let  all  the  angels  " — both  quotations  being  ascribed  to 
God  as  the  Speaker. 

3.  The  formula  koL  iraAcv,  having  been  adopted  in  Bom.  xv.,  is  found 
again  frequently  in  "Hebrews,"  and  is  used  in  the  two  instances  just 
mentioned. 

4.  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  incorrectly  quoted  in  Bom.  xii.  19,  is  identically 
found  in  Heb.  x.  30. 

5.  The  tripartite  nature  of  man  introduced  in  1  Thessalonians,  and 
referred  to  frequently  in  1  and  2  Corinthians  and  Bomans,  is  glanced  at  in 
Heb.  iv.  12  before  it  is  finally  dropped. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  according  to  the  theory,  was  followed  hy 
Colossians.  Trains  of  thought  pursued  in  the  former  are  traceable  in  the 
latter  (see  Col.  i.  5,  12,  15,  and  notes  on  these  passages  in  Lightfoot ;  also 
iL  17).  The  services  of  Luke  at  Caasarea  are  delicately  acknowledged  in 
CoL  iv.  14.  The  salutation  17  x^p^'i  /^tgL  Travrcov  v/ici>v,  having  been  adopted  in 
the  shortest  form  in  Hebrews  owing  to  pressure,  is  afterwards  adhered  to  in 
Colossians  {aV)  (see  also  /avt//!.  SeafiCtv.  Col.  iv.  18  compared  with  Heb.  xiii.  3). 

St.  Paul  was  suddenly  summoned  before  Festus  and  Agrippa.  He  is 
found  in  his  address  gliding  into  the  thoughts  and  arguments  vnth  which  he 
had  been  occupied  in  producing  the  "  Hebrews."  In  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23  is 
found  a  summary  of  Heb.  i.,  ii.,  iii. — **  Zt^A^' =  spoken,  x/xwroroicos ;  and 
even  the  unusual  order  of  Heb.  ii.,  iii. — "  Prophets  and  Moses."  In  Acts 
xxiii.  6,  7  is  found  the  argument  of  Heb.  vi.-x.  in  its  minutest  particulars 
— "  the  hope  of  the  promise  to  the  fathers" — leading  to  the  daily  continuous 
service  of  the  Temple.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  newly  despatched,  is 
probably  the  true  explanation  of  cis  vaa-dv  tc  t^v  xtopav  rrjs  'lovSalas  (Acts 
xxvi.  20),  otherwise  confessedly  difficult  of  explanation.  (Compare  also  the 
expression  "little  and  great" — Acts  xxvi.  22 — with  the  similar  expression  in 
Heb.  viii.  11.) 

Finally,  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  arrest  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  deeply 
pained  by  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  his  con- 
Bcientiousness  (see  Acts  xxiii.  1.,  xxiv.  16,  **vauy  <rvv€i8^€t  ** ;  avpofTKotia 
aw€iSTj<riv  cx^iv;    compare  these  with  v€iroi$a/i€v  yap^  6ti  KaXrjv  avv^l^rfrvr 
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€xo/tcy — Heb.  xiii.  18).  These  references  to  a  "  good  conscience/'  to  which 
prominence  was  given  in  the  address  before  the  Sanhedrim  and  in  the  reply 
before  Felix,  if  compared  with  the  words  in  Heb.  xiii.  18,  identify  in  a  most 
unmistakable  manner  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with  the 
prisoi^er  of  Ctesarea. 


WHO  WEBE  GUILTY  OF  CHBISTS  DEATH f 

By  Rev.  A.  Lukyn  Williams,  M.A. 

"Who  were  guilty  of  Christ's  death?"  Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
Missions  to  the  Jews  know  how  frequently  Jews  argue  that  they  were  not 
really  guilty  of  this  epoch  making  crime.  They  endeavour  to  fix  it  on  the 
Gentiles,  or  try  to  show  that  it  can  never  have  happened  in  the  way  narrated 
in  the  Gospels  because  that  account  is  contrary  to  Jewish  tradition.  It  has 
been  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  so  many  of  the  recognised 
rules  observed  in  the  trial  of  accused  persons,  and  in  their  execution,  can 
have  been  broken,  as  they  must  have  been  if  the  Gospel  story  is  true.  The 
investigations  recently  published  by  the  very  learned  Prof.  Ghwolson  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  summarised  in  the  current  number  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Beview  by  Prof.  Bacher,  himself  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  modem 
expounders  of  Talmudical  hterature,  go  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  diffi- 
culty. He  at  least  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  theory  that  as  the  Sad- 
ducees  were  in  power  at  that  time,  and  not  the  Pharisees,  those  rules  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  are  therefore  of  course  solely  Pharisaic, 
were  not  then  in  force.  The  Pharisees  could  do  nothing  against  the  will  of 
the  Sadducees. 

Here,  however,  Prof.  Ghwolson  goes  too  far.  For  he  asserts  that  the 
*  Pharisees,  imlike  the  Sadducees,  had  no  ground  of  complaint  against  Jesus, 
and  that  they  showed,  by  the  way  they  treated  Him  and  His  disciples,  that 
they  were  not  hostile  to  Him.  The  Professor  makes  much  of  the  agreement 
that  existed  between  Jesus  and  the  followers  of  Hillel  on  such  a  fundamental 
matter  as  love  to  man.  But  although  he  has  himself  renoimced  the  tenets 
of  Judaism  and  accepted  those  of  Ghristianity,  he  strangely  overlooks  the 
deep  gulf  that  exists  between  the  two  religions.  Pharisaism,  which  is 
essentially  Judaism,  is,  with  its  doctrine  of  good  works  as  the  basis  of 
eternal  life,  absolutely  opposed  to  the  fre^  grace  of  Ghrist's  teaching.  The 
whole  method  adopted  by  Christ  in  His  presentation  of  the  truth  is  so 
radically  contrary  to  the  pilpul  of  the  Pharisaic  scribes  that  in  this  alone  we 
have  abundant  reason  for  their  opposition  to  Him. 

Yet  these  are  only  side  remarks  in  the  Professor's  essay.  He  devotes 
his  strength  to  sho^iving  that  the  day  of  the  death  of  Ghrist  was,  as  St.  John 
says,  the  14th  of  Nisan,  while  the  passover  was  eaten  on  the  13th.  But 
how  came  it  that  the  passover  was  kept  then  ?    The  reply  has  usually  been 
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that  our  Lord  observed  it  in  a  merely  informal  way ;  or  else  that  it  was  not 
really  the  passover  at  all,  bat  that  the  meal  was  called  afterwards  the  pass- 
over,  by  confusion  due  to  the  same  Greek  term  being  used  to  designate  bodi 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  feast.  Prof.  Chwolson  however  shows  that, 
according  to  an  interpretation  of  the  earlier  Helachic  authorities,  fully 
adopted  (as  he  thinks)  only  after  the  time  of  Christ,  the  sacrificing  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  could  not  take  place  upon  a  Sabbath.  Hence,  according  to 
this  principle,  if  the  Passover  fell  that  year  upon  a  Saturday  the  lamb  must 
have  been  sacrificed  earlier.  But  it  could  not  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the 
Friday  (ex  hypothesi  the  14th  Nisan)  because  there  would  not  have  been 
time  to  kill  it  "  between  the  evenings,"  according  to  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  adopted  by  the  Professor  (i.e.,  just  before  sunset),  for  fear  of  infring- 
ing on  the  Sabbath.  Hence  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  sacrificed  upon  the 
Thursday,  the  13th.  With  regard  to  the  eating  of  it,  however,  two  theories 
existed  (if  we  understand  the  Professor  rightly),  one  adopted  by  our  Lord 
that  it  should  be  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  other  adopted  by  the 
high  priest  Caiaphas  that  it  should  not  be  eaten  until  the  evening  of  the  14th. 
If  this  can  really  be  proved.  Prof.  Chwolson's  deep  knowledge  of  .the  history 
of  the  Halacha  will  have  been  turned  to  a  very  profitable  use,  for  it  explains 
most  of  the  strange  difficulties  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  so  far  as  th^e 
refer  to  the  actual  day  of  the  crucifixion. 


THE  THBEEFOLD  NATURE  OF  MAN. 
By  Bbv.  p.  J.  Gloaq,  D.D. 
1  Thess.  v.  23. 
Textus  ree^ius, — A^6t  Bi  &  Qebs  rijs  elpi^p-os  iiytdcai  i/fxas  iXoreXeti *  koI  SkSicXrjpw  ifuof  rd 
VPcO/JM  Koi  ij  ^Ifvxh  1^^  "^b  (TWfML  dfUfxTTias  iv  r  j  rapovfflg,  toO  Kvpiov  ijfiCor  'lrj<rou  X/motov  7l^fn|Bn^. 
AiUhorized  Version. — And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  :   and  /  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jeeoa 
Christ. 

Jtcvised  Version, — And  the  God  of  peace  Himself  sanctify  you  wholly  ;  and  may  your  spirit 
and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire  without  blame  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  no  important  variational  of  this  verse  in  the  different  manuscripts, 
nor  need  its  exegesis  for  any  time  occupy  our  attention.  The  Apostle  calls 
God  th^  God  of  peace — a  phrase  which  frequently  occurs  at  the  close  of  his 
Epistles  (Eom.  xv.  33,  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Phil.  iv.  9  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  16), 
because  He  is  the  Author  and  Communicator  of  peace.  The  word  oAoreAcis, 
an  apex  legomena,  denotes  entirely,  completely.  The  Apostle  prays  for  the 
complete  sanctification  of  his  converts — sanctify  you  wholly.  Kai  introduces 
the  detailed  expression  of  his  wish :   and  may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body 
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ht  preserved  erMre,  The  adjective  oXoKk-qpov  is  almost  synonymous  with 
oAoTcXcis,  and  is  not  to  he  limited  to  the  spirit,  as  is  apparently  done  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  but  applies  to  all  three  substantives.  *A/i€/i7rT(i>s,  without 
blame^  defines  oXoKkrfpov  rrffyrjOcCrf — that  they  may  be  preserved  in  all  the 
parts  of  their  being  faultless  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  **  The 
spirit,"  observes  Liinemann,  "  is  preserved  blameless  at  the  advent,  when 
the  voice  of  truth  rules  it,  the  soul  when  it  strives  against  all  the  charms  of 
the  senses,  and  the  body  when  it  is  not  abused  as  the  instrument  of  shame- 
less actions." 

The  chief  point  which  merits  our  attention  is  the  threefold  division  of 
kuman  nature,  here,  apparently,  asserted  by  ^he  Apostle.  We  usually  speak 
of  man's  nature  as  twofold — composed  of  the  body,  the  material  part,  and 
the  soul  or  spirit,  the  immaterial  part.  St.  Paul  here  speaks  of  it  as  three- 
fold— composed  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body  (to  irvaifjjx^  koX  rj  iln}xrit  koI  to  o-w/xa). 
By  the  irveC/xa  St  Paul  does  not  h^e  mean  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  he  distin- 
guished the  spirit  which  is  in  man  from  the  Spirit  which  is  in  God  (Rom. 
viii.  16) ;  but  the  higher  or  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  that  which  assimi- 
lates us  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  By  the  \^vx^  ^®  ^^®s  ^ot  denote  the  life  of 
man,  nor  the  soul  in  common  parlance— the  immortal  spirit ;  but  the  reason, 
the  seat  of  our  intellectual  and  emotional  feelings,  as  they  are  limited  by 
the  objects  of  this  world.  And  by  the  o-ui/Aa  he  means  our  corporeal  frame  as 
the  seat  of  our  passions  and  appetites.  The  Apostle  does  not  use  the  term 
flesh  (o-ap^)  to  denote  the  body,  because  this  word  is  generally  employed  by 
him  in  a  bad  sense,  whereas  a-wfm  is  a  neutral  term.  Some  suppose  that  St. 
Paul  does  noi  here  employ  these  words  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense,  but  that 
this  threefold  division  is  merely  a  rhetorical  statement,  an  accommodation 
to  current  opinions.  Thus  Professor  Jowett  remarks  :  **  The  Apostle  is  not 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  soul,  but  pouring  forth  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
a  prayer  for  his  converts.  Language  thus  used  should  not  be  too  closely 
analysed.  His  words  may  be  compared  to  similar  expressions  among  our- 
selves— e,g.,  '  with  my  heart  and  soul.'  "  But  the  statement  here  is  too  pre- 
cise to  admit  of  such  an  interpretation.  It  rather  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
assertion  by  the  Apostle  of  the  three  component  parts  of  human  nature — 
spirit,  soul,  and  body.  It  is  true  that  there  are  several  passages  in  Scripture 
where  human  nature  is  represented  as  twofold,  composed  of  body  and  soul, 
or  spirit.  Thus,  in  Matt.  x.  28,  it  is  represented  as  composed  of  the  ^xrf 
and  the  irwfjLa ;  and  in  1  Cor.  vii.  34  as  composed  of  the  Tvevfia  and  the  o-co/ia. 
Passages  also  occur  where  it  would  seem  that  the  terms  \/njx^  and  wtopjo, 
are  used  indiscriminately.  But  in  all  these  passages  the  reference  is  to  the 
material  and  immaterial  parts  of  human  nature,  where  there  is  no  occasion 
to  state  the  distinction  of  the  immaterial  part  into  soul  and  spirit.  Such  a 
threefold  distinction  of  human  nature  was  not  unknown  to  the  Stoics  and 
Platonists,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Philo.  .  Not  that  St.  Paul 
borrowed  from  that  philosophy,  but  he  affirme  as  a  truth  what  they  had 
previously  discerned  or  surmised^ 
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Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  this  threefold  distine- 
tion  is  made ;  it  is  recognized  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  author 
01  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  eays :  **  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  power- 
ful, and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit  "  (\^vx^  kqx  irvcv/xaTos)  (Heb.  iv.  12).  In  1  Cor. 
ii.  14  the  Apostle  observes  that  "the  natural  man  (^x*'^**^  af^/woiro?)  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  and 
he  cannot  know  them,  for  they  are  spiritually  judged.  But  he  that  is 
spiritual  (6  irv€v/uartKos)  judgeth  all  things."  The  natural  man  is  the  man 
actuated  by  the  ^vx^,  whilst  the  spiritual  man  is  the  man  actuated  by  the 
7V€v/Aa.  So  also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  48  the  Apostle  says :  "  The  first  man  Adam 
became  a  living  soul  (^mx^V'  (taaav) ;  the  last  Adam  became  a  life-giving 
spirit  "  {7rv€v fjM  (woTToiovv).  And  Jude  speaks  of  those  who  were  sensual  (oar 
psychical)  not  having  the  spirit  (tfvxucol,  irvcv/xa  fitf  Ixovrcs)  (Jude  19).  This 
threefold  distinction  is  illustrated  by  the  adjectives  employed  by  the  Apostle 
in  reference  to  each  of  these  parts :  o-(u/uuiruco9  belonging  to  the  body  (1  Tim. 
iv.  8) ;  ^x**^^  belonging  to  the  soul  (1  Cor.  ii  14,  Jude  19) ;  and  s-vojyforucbf 
belonging  to  the  spirit  (1  Cor.  ii.  15,  xv.  44,  45). 

Such  a  threefold  distinction  was  recognized  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irensus^ 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  other  Greek  Fathers ;  whilst  the  Latin 
Fathers,  as  Tertullian  and  Augustine,  overlooked  it,  probably  because  the 
Latin  language  did  not  admit  of  such  distinctions.  Thus  Justin  Martyr 
observes :  "  The  body  is  the  house  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  the  house  of 
the  spirit."  And  Irenseus,  commenting  on  our  passage,  says :  "  What  reason 
had  the  Apostle  to  pray  for  the  perfect  preservation  of  these  three  elements 
(spirit,  soul,  and  body),  unless  he  foreknew  the  re-union  of  all  three,  and 
that  there  is  one  salvation  for  them  all?  They  who  present  all  three 
blameless  to  God  will  be  perfect." 

That  the  soul  and  spirit  are  distinct  from  the  body  is  evident,  and  does 
not  require  any  proof,  provided  we  are  not  materialists,  but  believe  in  tiie 
immaterial  part  of  human  nature.  But  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and 
the  spirit,  both  being  immaterial,  is  not  so  obvious.  The  soul  is  the  seat  of 
our  intellectual  and  emotional  facijdties  directed  toward  the  objects  of  this 
world,  and  not  exalted  by  the  hope  of  immortality  toward  the  objects  of  the 
heavenly  world.  The  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  seat  of  our  religious 
nature,  and  embraces  these  same  faculties  directed  toward  God  and  heavaily 
objects.  The  soul  is  man's  intellectual  and  emotional  nature ;  the  spirit  it 
man's  moral  and  religious  nature.  The  organ  of  the  soul  is  the  reason ;  the 
organ  of  the  spirit  is  the  conscience.  The  soul  raises  man  above  the  beasts 
which  perish ;  the  spirit  assimilates  him  to  the  angels  of  God. 

The  spirit  then,  in  distinction  from  the  soul,  is  the  seat  of  man's  reKgious 
nature.  It  is  by  the  spirit  that  we  love  God,  hate  sin,  delight  in  holiness, 
strive  after  righteousness,  and  exercise  the  graces  of  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  has  given  us  a  moral  law,  and 
that  law  He  has  not  only  made  known  to  us  by  revelation,  but  indelibly 
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engraven  on  the  liviDg  tablets  of  our  hearts.  Man  universally  and  intuitively 
realizes  that  truth,  and  justice,  and  disinterested  love  are  right,  and  ought 
to  be  cultivated ;  and  that  falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  hard-heartedness  are 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  reprobated.  These  views  are  not  the  result  of  reason ; 
it  is  not  by  the  intellect,  or  the  ^vyf^,  that  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
truth  is  right  and  falsehood  is  wrong ;  it  is  the  intuitive  perception  of  the 
spirit,  or  the  wtv^ija..  And  so  also  the  idea  of  God  is  an  intuitive  feeling  of 
the  human  heart ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  inward  voice  ;  it  is  the  perception  of 
the  spirit.  We  may,  indeed,  reason  concerning  the  existence  of  God ;  we 
may  infer  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause  from  the  evidence  of 
design  as  seen  in  His  works ;  we  may  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  *'  God  is, 
and  is  the  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  Him."  But  still  the  idea  of  God  is 
innate  in  the  human  spirit :  His  existence  does  not  require  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  intellect.  There  is  a  God-consciousness  in  man ;  we  cannot 
help  believing  in  God,  unless  we  destroy  our  spiritual  nature,  or  stifle  that 
voice  of  God  which  speaks  in  the  human  heart.  Man  is  a  religious  being ; 
and  religion  necessarily  supposes  the  existence  of  God,  who  is  its  object. 
Man  is  possessed  of  conscience  ;  and  conscience  necessarily  supposes  a  moral 
Buler,  who  is  the  Judge  of  all  our  actions.  Man  feels  himself  under  a  moral 
law,  and  a  moral  law  necessarily  supposes  a  Lawgiver. 

It  is  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  body  or  the  soul,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  man,  distinguishing  him  from  the  lower  animals.  Many  of  these 
have,  in  their  corporeal  forms,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  body  of  man ; 
and  science  is  continually  lessening  the  difference  between  the  bodily  organs 
of  the  lower  creation  and  those  of  the  human  race.  In  some  of  the  lower 
animals  can  be  observed  traces  of  a  mental  nature.  They  perform  actions 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  mere  instinct,  but  which  exhibit  signs  of  reason, 
of  memory,  of  thought,  of  reflection.  They  are  actuated  by  affections,  such 
as  love,  and  hatred,  and  trust,  resembling  those  which  actuate  man.  But, 
so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  they  are  destitute  of  a  spirit,  of  the  iri/cv/ia :  this 
is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  human  race.  The  lower  animals  have  no 
sense  of  religion,  no  reahzation  of  God,  no  feeling  of  moral  acaountability,  no 
anticipation  of  a  future  life,  no  consciousness  of  moral  improvement,  no 
growth  in  moral  character.  The  spirit  is  the  higher  nature  of  man,  that 
which  raises  him  above  the  lower  animal'  nature ;  that  which  assimilates 
him  to  the  angels  of  God — those  blessed  spirits  who  surround  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal — that  which  assimilates  him  to  God  Himself,  the  Father  of 
qarits,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  existence. 

Man,  we  are  informed,  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  (Gten.  i  27) ;  and 
this  image  constitutes  the  irvcv/iia,  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  God  is  a 
Bpirit,  and  He  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
spirit.  Not  that  this  spirit  in  man  is  an  emanation  ^m  God,  according  to 
the  pantheistic  notion,  but  that  it  has  impressed  upon  it  a  resemblance  to 
Grod.  The  moral  law  which  is  written  in  oar  hearts  is  not  merely  the  com* 
mandy  bat  the  nature  of  God.    The  same  virtues  of  truth,  honesty,  justice. 
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and  disinterested  love,  which  we  are  all  constrained  to  recognize  and  admire, 
are  in  God,  our  heavenly  Father.  Truth,  for  example,  is  not  different  in  God 
and  in  us  :  it  is  one  and  the  same  virtue.  God  is  true  and  faithful  in  the 
same  sense  as  man  is  true  and  faithful.  What  our  moral  nature  approves 
is  the  character  of  God — His  image  in  the  human  soul.  Sin,  indeed,  has 
obscured  this  image,  but  has  not  effaced  it.  Man,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
wickedness  and  his  ignorance,  discerns  the  good,  however  much  he  may 
choose  the  evil;  he  knows  the  right,  even  although  he  may  have  pleasure 
in  the  wrong.  And  hence  it  is  that  St.  James  recognizes  the  image  of  God 
as  existing  in  all  men,  and  derives  from  this  a  reason  why  we  should  reve- 
rence human  nature,  fallen  and  degraded  though  it  be :  "  But  the  tongue 
can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  a  restless  evil,  it  is  full  of  deadly  poison.  Therewith 
bless  we  the  Lord  and  Father  ;  and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made 
after  the  similitude  of  God"  (James  iii.  8,  9).  The  reference  here  is  evidently 
not  to  the  original  condition'of  man,  prior  to  the  fall,  but  to  his  present  con- 
dition, as  still  possessing  the  image  of  God.  And  so  also  murder  is  declared 
to  be  punishable  by  death,  because  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God 
(Gen.  iv.  6).  There  is  an  innate  sense  of  God  in  man;.  His  image  is  impressed 
upon  our  spirit.  We  have  not  to  go  out  of  ourselves  in  search  of  God ;  the 
tokens  of  His  existence  and  presence  are  within  us.  The  irvcv/xa  which  is  in 
man  resembles  the  xvcv/xa  which  is  in  God. 

And  so  also  it  is  this  resemblance  of  man  to  God,  this  image  of  God  Id 
the  human  spirit,  that  renders  the  incarnation  of  Christ  possible.  If  there 
were  no  real  resemblance  between  the  moral  nature  of  God  and  that  of  man, 
there  could  not  have  been  an  incarnation;  for  how  could  the  Godhead  become 
incarnate  in  the  nature  of  a  being  with  which  it  had  no  real  afi&nity?  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  God— the  visible  image  of  the 
invisible  God.  He  Himself  says  :  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  The  same  love  and  trust  and  holiness  that  were  displayed  by  Him 
when  in  the  world  reside  in  God,  our  heavenly  Father.  But  these  are 
human  virtues ;  and  therefore  these  human  virtues  must  have  their  counter- 
part in  the  charaxster  of  God.  It  is  this  spirit  in  man,  this  counterpart  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  rendered  it  possible  for  the  Son  of  God  to  become  man. 

The  spirit  is  as  essential  a  part  of  human  nature  as  the  soul  and  the 
body.  All  men  have  a  spirit,  iti  other  words  a  religious  nature,  or  God- 
consciousness,  otherwise  they  would  cease  to  be  men.  The  spirit  is  the 
characteristic  of  man,  and  therefore  must  be  universal.  And  hence  all 
nations,  however  barbarous  and  degraded,  have  some  sense  of  God;  they 
all  have  a  religion — some  superior  being  who  is  the  object  of  their  worship. 
There  never  has  been  discovered  a  nation  of  atheists.  Assertions  to  the 
contrary  which  have  been  made  by  some  travellers  have  been  corrected  by 
closer  examination  and  more  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people.  In  all 
places  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  man  is  a  religious  being, 
capable  of  knowing  and  serving  God,  endowed  not  only  with  an  under- 
standing which  renders  him  capable  of  being  taught,  but  with  a  conscience 
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"which  can  be  appealed  to.  God  has  in  no  place,  and  at  no  time,  and  to  no 
nation,  left  Himself  without  a  witness.  His  voice  has  gone  throughout  all 
the  earth,  and  His  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language  where  His  voice  has  not  been  heard.  Hence  atheism  is  abnormal 
to  human  nature ;  it  does  violence  to  man's  spiritual  being.  Before  a  man 
can  be  an  unbeliever  in  God,  he  has  first  to  suppress  the  spirit  which  is 
within  him  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience ;  to  degrade  himself  in  the 
scale  of  being. 

It  is  the  irvcvfui  also  that  is  the  recipient  of  revelation.  As  it  is  the 
spirit  that  recognizes  the  moral  law,  and  is  cognisant  of  religious  truths,  so, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  revelation  of  new  duties  to  be  performed  and  of  new 
truths  to  be  believed,  then  duties  and  truths  can  only  be  received  by  man's 
spiritual  nature.  If  over  and  abqve  the  original  religion,  as  we  may  call  it, 
there  is  a  revealed  religion,  it  is  the  spiritual  faculty  that  can  alone  accept 
it.  External  objects  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  eye,  and  musical  sounds 
can  only  be  heard  by  the  ear ;  the  laws  of  nature  can  only  be  understood  by 
the  reason:  so  spiritual  truths  can  only  be  realized  by  the  spirit.  It  is 
i0vith  the  heart — the  iri/ev/ia — rather  than  with  the  intellect — the  ^x^ — ^^^ 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  A  revelation  may  be  and  is  confirmed 
by  outward  signs,  such  as  miracles  and  prophecies ;  we  may  prove  its  truth 
with  the  intellect ;  we  may  refute  the  objections  of  unbelievers ;  but  still  it  is 
only  by  the  spirit  that  we  can  actually  embrace  the  disclosures  of  revelation, 
because  they  refer  not  to  man's  intellectual,  but  to  man's  moral  nature; 
they  must  be  spiritually  discerned.  And  therefore,  however  important  the 
external  evidences  of  religion  may  be  in  the  removal  of  difficulties^  and  in 
answering  objections,  and  in  commanding  the  assent  of  the  intellect,  yet  it 
is  the  internal  evidences,  the  experience  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man — to  man's  moral  wants  and  aspirations,  that  can 
command  the  consent  of  the  heart. 

It  ia  the  itv€v\tja.  that  renders  man  the  capable  subject  of  the  Spirit's 
influences.  It  is  only  because  man  is  possessed  of  a  spirit  that  he  is  capable 
of  being  redeemed.  As  it  is  the  spirit  in  man  which  renders  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  possible,  so  it  is  also  the  spirit  in  man  which  renders  possible  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  acts  on  those  powers  and  faculties 
and  feelings  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  Himself;  in  other  words,  He 
operates,  not  so  much  on  the  body  or  the  soul,  as  on  the  spirit  which  is  in 
man :  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit"  (John  iiL  6).  He  sanctifies  man's  moral  nature;  He 
improves  his  moral  character;  He  implants  and  strengthens  within  him  holy 
virtues ;  He  creates  him  anew  after  the  image  of  God  in  righteousness  and 
holiness;  He  elevates  his  feelings  and  desires;  and  increases  his  moral 
resemblance  to  God.  The  Spirit  subdues  the  power  of  sin  and  increases  the 
power  of  holiness  in  man.  He  takes  possession  of  the  spirit  of  man :  the 
rvcv/Lui  is  the  sphere  of  His  operations.  And  this  is  indeed  the  true  excdtation 
of  man ;  for  the  spirit  is  his  higher  nature,  and  by  its  improvement  man  is 
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broa^bt  into  a  nearer  resemblance  to  God.  And  so  also  we  perceive  from 
this  the  adaptation  of  the  Grospel  to  all  men — to  the  unlearned  as  well  as  to 
the  learned — because  the  Gospel  does  not  so  much  refer  to  the  intellect  as 
to  the  heart ;  and  hence  the  most  ignorant  are  as  capable  of  embracing  the 
Gospel  and  of  being  influenced  by  the  Spirit  as  the  most  enlightened. 

We  may  also  discern  from  this  the  nature  and  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth  or  regeneration.  The  fall  of  man  did  not  occasion  the  death  or 
extinction  of  the  irvcv/iia  in  man ;  this  still  constitutes  an  essential  part  of 
human  nature ;  the  image  of  God  is  not  effaced.  But  the  powers  of  the 
spirit  are  weakened :  it  has  become  paralysed ;  its  normal  supremacy  over 
human  nature  has  been  overthrown.  Man,  instead  of  being  spiritual 
(iri'cv/tAariKbs),  has  become  carnal  (o-apiciic^s),  or  psychical  (^x'^^^)*  S®  ^ 
actuated  by  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  death  and  enmity  against  God,  and 
not  by  the  spiritual  mind,  which  is  life  and  peace.  The  spirit  is  downtrodden 
and  dethroned.  Hence  the  great  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration 
is  to  quicken  the  spirit,  to  impart  to  it  new  powers,  to  raise  it  from  a  sub- 
ordinate to  a  pre-eminent  position.  The  spiritual  man  is  the  man  in  whom 
the  spirit  has  the  ascendancy  over  the  body  and  the  soul ;  and  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  without  the  Spirit  acting 
upon  and  quickening  the  human  spirit  there  is  no  true  spiritual  man ;  the 
flesh  or  the  soul  has  the  mastery.  The  natural  man,  he  who  is  actuated  by 
the  ^x^»  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
(TV€v/xaTtic&)  discerned  (1  Cor.  ii.  16). 

Each  of  the  three  natures  in  man — the  body,  soul,  and  spirit — ^has  its 
special  organs  by  which  it  performs  its  functions,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
operate.  The  organs  of  the  body  are  manifold,  but  there  are  especially  two, 
the  heart  and  the  brain,  which  are  pre-eminently  essential.  The  chief  organ 
of  the  soul  is  the  reason,  which  constitutes  man  a  rational  being,  and  which, 
when  highly  cultivated,  excites  our  admiration.  The  chief  organ  of  the 
spirit  is  the  conscience,  or  what  has  been  termed  the  moral  sense,  which 
recognizes  and  approves  of  the  moral  law,  and  pronounces  judgment  upon  onr 
actions,  condemning  us  when  we  do  what  is  morally  wrong,  and  approving  us 
when  we  do  what  is  morally  right  (Eom.  ii.  14,  15).  What  the  heart  is  to 
the  body,  what  the  reason  is  to  the  soul,  conscience  is  to  the  spirit.  Con- 
science is  the  organ  by  which  the  spirit  works ;  if  we  were  destitute  of  this 
faculty  there  may  be  a  spiritual  nature  in  us,  but  it  cannot  manifest  itself  or 
operate ;  just  as  a  man  who  is  bUnd  may  have  the  power  of  vision,  but  he 
cannot  exercise  it,  because  the  organ  of  vision  is  awanting.  Conscience 
does  not  belong  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  ;  it  pronounces  its  judgments 
without  any  reference  to  the  understanding,  without  any  premeditation,  and 
without  any  regard  to  consequences.  The  pain  arising  from  violating  the 
conscience,  and  which  we  call  remorse,  is  different  from  all  other  kinds  of 
pain ;  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  bodily  pain ;  it  is  not  similar  to  that  mental 
pain  which  arises  from  disappointment,  loss,  or  vexation  at  the  conduct  of 
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others;  it  is  purely  moral  and  spiritual,  and  has  reference  to  the  irv€?/xa, 
which  is  in  man.  Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the  human 
spirit.  When  all  the  other  powers  of  man — ^his  hodily  organs  and  his  mental 
faculties — ^revolted  from  God,  conscience  remained  faithful ;  it  became  the 
organ  of  man's  spiritual  nature — the  vicegerent  of  God. 

The  irvcv/juK  is  the  highest,  the  most  important  part  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  most  carefully  and  earnestly  cultivated.  If  we 
neglect  our  spiritual  nature,  we  degrade  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  being. 
When  the  body  gains  the  ascendency,  and  man  allows  himself  to  be  ruled 
by  his  bodily  passions  and  appetites,  he  degrades  himself  to  a  level  with  the 
beasts  which  perish,  being  actuated  by  the  same  motives  or  instincts  which 
actuate  them ;  his  intellectual  nature  becomes  besotted,  and  his  spiritual 
nature  is  dormant  or  paralysed.  When  the  soul  gains  the  ascendency,  and 
man  cultivates  his  intellectual  nature  to  the  neglect  of  his  higher  or  spiritual 
nature,  he  becomes  sceptical,  living  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world.  It  is  only  when  the  spirit  gains  the  ascendancy,  when  we  cultivate 
our  spiritual  nature,  when  we  aim  chiefly  at  moral  goodness,  that  we  attain 
to  the  true  end  of  our  being — the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  has  sent,  and  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life.  It  is  by  the  spirit  that 
we  hold  fellowship  with  God. 

All  the  three  parts  of  human  nature  are  sustained  by  their  appropriate 
food.  The  body  is  nourished  by  the  bread  which  perisheth :  this  suppUes  the 
daily  waste,  and  without  this  nourishment  the  body  would  perish.  The 
soul  has  its  appropriate  nourishment,  namely,  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  by  thought  and  reflection — the  cultivation  of  the  mind  by  reading 
and  study ;  and  the  exercise  of  our  emotional  feelings  by  fixing  our  affections 
on  their  appropriate  objects — the  cultivatk>n  of  the  heart  by  social  inter- 
course and  friendship.  And  so  also  the  spirit  must  be  fed  and  sustained. 
We  must  raise  our  affections  to  God,  and  hold  fellowship  with  Him  by 
prayer  and  meditation  and  the  devout  perusal  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We 
must  especially  exercise  the  graces  of  faith  and  love  with  reference  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  we  must  rely  at  all  times  upon  EQm  as  our  Saviour,  and 
draw  fresh  supplies  of  spiritual  life  from  Him  who  is  the  Life  of  the  world. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Bread  of  life — the  food  of  the  spirit  (John  vi.  54-57). 
And  so  also  we  may  deteriorate  and  weaken  all  the  parts  of  our  nature  by 
want  of  exercise.  The  body  is  enfeebled  by  want  of  appropriate  exercise : 
the  intellect  is  impaired  by  want  of  mental  activity ;  and  especially  the  spirit 
is  weakened  by  want  of  the  exercise  of  holy  affections,  and  by  the  neglect  of 
prayer  and  worship  and  the  other  means  of  grace. 

Each  part  of  human  nature  is  capable  of  being  destroyed  or  rendered 
powerless.  The  body  may  be  destroyed  even  in  life  by  various  diseases : 
palsy  may  annihilate  its  powers,  so  that  all  bodily  movements  become 
impossible.  The  soul  may  be  destroyed  in  various  ways :  madneds  may 
dethrone  the  reason,  and  reduce  man  to  a  mere  animal  existence,  or  even 
the  excessive  indulgence  of  animal  passions  may  besot  or  cloud  the  mind. 
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In  like  manner  the  spirit  is  liable  to  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  so  paralyzed, 
as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  awakened.  A  man,  by  offering  a  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  principles  of  his  better  nature ;  by  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  God  within  him ;  by  disobeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience; 
by  nourishing  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  may  by  scepticism  and  even  by 
atheism  destroy  his  spirit,  Jude  speaks  of  those  who  are  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  of  those  who  are  actuated  by  the  soul,  but  not 
by  the  spirit :  **  These  are  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual,"  or,  if  we 
might  coin  the  word  $oulich,  actuated  by  tbe  soul,  **  not  having  the  spirit." 


LUKE  XXIIL  15. 

By  J.  Smalii. 

Thebb  are  two  readings  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse :  avar€fi\f/a  yap  v/ios 
irp^  avrhv  (Authorised  Version) ;  and  dv€V€fj.\p€  yap  avrhv  vpb^  17/xas  (Revised 
Version).  There  is  no  difference  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  which  readfl: 
Kal  ISov,  ovSkv  a^iov  Oavdrov  €aTl  V€irpayfi€vov  avn^.  In  the  Vulgate*  this  is 
rendered  :  Ecce  nihil  dignum  morte  actum  est  ei.  Authorised  Version :  "  For 
I  sent  you  to  him ;  and,  lo,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him." 
Bevised  Version :  **  For  he  sent  him  back  unto  us ;  and,  behold,  nothing 
worthy  of  death  hath  been  done  by  him." 

The  present  note  has  reference  only  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse ;  which,  I  think,  is  correctly  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  and  wrongly  altered  by  the  Bevisers  in  substituting  "  by  him  "  for 
**  to  him."  There  can  be  no  doubt  avT<^  refers  to  Christ.  The  dative,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  expresses  the  object  to  whom,  not  the  agent  by  whom, 
a  thing  is  done.  The  reading  "  done  by  him,"  adopted  by  the  Bevisers, 
arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  In  Latin  '*  done  by 
him"  would  be  '*  factum  ah  eo** ;  the  verb,  however,  is  noi  factum,\mtactvm, 
in  the  Vulgate;  Ago  is  the  ordinary  technical  word  used  in  Boman  juris- 
prudence to  express  bringing  a  suit,  raising  an  action,  or  taking  any  proceed- 
ing, civil  or  criminal,  against  any  .one.  The  meaning  of  the  Latin  sentence 
is  *'  Nothing  worthy  of  death  has  been  laid  to  his  charge."  Pilate,  in  ver:  14, 
says  that,  having  examined  Jesus,  he  had  found  Him  innocent.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  Herod  had  done  the  same  ;  for  he  had  sent  Jesus  to 
Herod,  and  Herod  had  sent  Him  back,  and  nothing  worthy  of  death  had 
been  laid  to  His  charge.  He  is  not  simply  repeating  a  second  time  his  own 
conviction  of  our  Lord's  innocence ;  he  is  refening  to  the  result  of  the  pro- 
cedure before  Herod,  of  which  he  says  (rendering  freely),  "  No  prosecution 
involving  the  penalty  of  death  took  place  against  Him :  He  was  not  tried  for 
any  offence  inferring  capital  punishment ;  nothing  deserving  death  has  been 
laid  to  His  charge."  Herod  had  mocked  our  Lord  in  cruel  sport,  bnt, 
instead  of  trying  and  sentencing  Him,  he  had  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate; 
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and  it  is  this  that  Pilate  adduces  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
Jesus ;  Herod  had  not  even  put  him  on  trial. 

The  Greek  vpoxra-ta  is  no  doubt  more  loosely  used  than  the  Latin  ago. 
The  same  expression  occurs  in  Acts  xxv.  25  :  iyia  Sc  KarfXaPofirjv  firjSkv  a^iov 
Oavdrov  avTov  varpaxkvau  Vulgate:  Ego  vero  comperi  nihil  dignum  mortc 
eum  admisisse.  And  in  Acts  xxvi.  31:  on  ovSkv  Oavdrov  d(iov  rj  W/xwj^ 
wpdaxr€i  6  dvOpanros  oSros.  Vulgate  :  Quia  nihil  morte  out  virtculis  dignum 
quid  fecit  homo  iste.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  each  of  these  three 
passages  the  more  general  Greek  ir/ocuro-o)  has  been  rendered  by  the  more 
definite  Latin  word  required  by  the  sense. 

The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  Luther  in  the  German  version, 
which  reads,  **  Siehe,  man  hat  nichts  auf  ihn  gebracht,  dashes  Todes  werth 
sei/'  "  They  have  laid  nothing  to  his  charge  deserving  death." 

Substantially  the  same  meaning  is  found  in  Ostervald's  French  version, 
"  On  ne  lui  a  rien  fait  qui  marque  qu'il  soit  digne  de  mort." 

With  these  examples  it  seems  strange  that  none  of  the  commentators 
whose  works  I  have  consulted  should  even  notice  this  interpretation,  which, 
besides  giving  its  natural  meaning  to  ''  avr<^,"  makes  the  whole  passage 
intelligible.  I  may  only  add  that  probably  this  was  the  meaning  conveyed 
by  the  Authorized  Version  to  its  original  readers.  It  is  not  long^ince  a 
lawyer  ceased  to  be  termed  a  **  doer  "  ;  and  even  to  this  day,  in  colloquial 
language,  if  one  suspected  of  a  crime  should  not  be  prosecuted  by  the 
authorities,  it  would  be  remarked  "  nothing  was  done  to  him." 


A  MODEBN  JEWISH  INTEBPBETATION  OP 

GENESIS  XLIX.  10-12. 

By  W.  Taylob  Smith,  B.A. 

The  German  translation  of  Genesis  with  a  commentary  by  Samson  Baphael 
Hirsch,  Kabbi  of  the  Israelitish  Beligious  Society  at*  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  which  was  issued  recently  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch  for  Jewish  readers,  gives  a  curious  and  interesting  rendering 
and  explanation  of  this  much  controverted  passage.  The  word  for  "  law- 
giver "  is  translated  **  pen  which  writes  the  law."  Not  an  ordinary  pen  is 
supposed  to  be  meant,  but  a  much  larger  and  stronger  implement,  perhaps 
one  suitable  for  engraving  an  inscription  on  stone.  This  is  supported  by  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Song  of  the  Well  (Num.  xxi.  18),  where  the  parallelism 
demands  something  which  could  be  employed  for  making  a  hole  in  the 

ground: 

The  well  which  the  princes  digged, 
"Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved, 
With  the  sceptre  and  with  their  staves. 

It  is  added  that  this  last  passage  almost  suggests  a  sceptre  so  pointed  that 
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it  conld  be  UBed  if  necesBary  as  a  writing  utensil.  Such  a  sceptre  or  a  largs 
stylus  for  writing  on  stone  might  well  rest  "  between  the  feet."  The  word 
"  Shiloh,"  on  the  interpretation  of  which  so  much  ingenuity  has  been 
wasted,  is  very  oddly  treated.  The  explanation  ''  rest "  which  has  found 
favour  with  some  modem  scholars,  is  not  even  mentioned,  otfk  the  reading 
represented  by  the  Septuagint  and  several  other  ancient  and  rdodem  authoti- 
ties  rt^  for  n?^,  or  the  view  which  regards  the  word  as  a  proper  name. 
Instead  of  all  these  explanations  Babbi  Hirsch  suggests  that  n?^^  may  be 
connected  with  ^^^  **  the  edge  of  a  garment,"  "  the  utmost  end  "  (rendered 
in  the  English  Bible,  Exod.  xxviii.  33,  "  skirts  ") ;  and  therefore  may  mean 
**  his  end."  The  writing  of  the  pronominal  suffix  with  n  instead  of  1  glances 
at  weakness.  Jftcob  describes  the  last  generation  as  ShUoh,  meaning 
thereby  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
David  will  be  seen  in  extreme  depression,  when  Judah  will  be  appar- 
ently characterised  by  the  weakness  of  a  woman,  not  the  strength  of 
a  lion,  when  in  fact  it  will  be  thought  to  be  at  the  last  gasp.  Just 
then,  when  the  grave  diggers  of  the  world's  history  are  preparing  the 
coffin  for  the  expiring  Judah,  will  come  a  glorious  restoration  of  power  and 
influence  which  is  described  or  hinted  at  in  the  next  clause :  "  and  to  him," 
to  thai  Judah  which  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  dissolution, ''  shall  the 
weak  old  age  of  the  nations  belong,"  that  is,  sovereignty  over  the  effete 
Gentile  world  will  be  its  portion.  This  strange  rendering  which  is  suggested 
in  the  Midrash  Beresbith  Eabbah  is  got  by  connecting  the  word  ^*^. 
rendered  by  most  "  obedience,"  with  the  root  nnjj  "  to  be  blunted,"  "  to  be 
deprived  of  power."  This  word  thus  derived  is  interpreted  to  mean  "  weak- 
ness of  old  age."  Thus  far  our  Rabbinic  guide  has  not  even  alluded  to  the 
Messianic  application  of  the  passage. 

The  next  two  verses  however  are  expressly  declared  to  be  Messianic. 
He  who  binds  his  foal  to  the  vine  and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  precious  vine,  &c., 
is  the  Messiah,  the  deliverer  of  humanity,  the  conqueror  of  nations.  The 
ass  on  which  he  rides — the  beast  of  burden  of  daily  Uie — ^points  at  peaceful 
prosperity  as  a  feature  of  the  new  order.  The  king  of  humanity  rides  not 
on  a  horse  but  an  ass ;  he  comes,  therefore,  as  the  prince  of  peace,  and  he 
binds  his  animal  to  vines.  The  last-mentioned  point,  the  selection  of  the 
vine  as  the  plant  to  which  the  ass  is  bound,  is  thought  to  predict  greatly 
increased  productiveness  in  nature — an  echo  of  Talmudic  dreams  about  the 
Messianic  age.  The  vines,  in  our  rabbi's  opinion,  are  thought  of  as  strong 
trees,  and  therefore  must  be  very  different  from  the  vines  of  the  present 
epoch.  Abundance  in  the  natural  world  and  peace  in  the  world  of  human 
life  are  said  to  be  everywhere  in  the  prophets  two  characteristic  marks  of 
this  final  era  of  peace  and  blessedness.  "  So  long,"  writes  this  modem 
rabbi,  whose  materialistic  conception  of  the  happy  future  is  very  remarkable, 
''  as  the  peaceful  animal  is  not  installed  in  its  rights,  and  the  rulers  of  men 
prefer  the  warlike  horse,  and  so  long  as  animals  are  not  bound  to  vines,  are 
we  far  distant  from  the  regeneration  of  nature  and  society  which  we  are 
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justified  in  ftnticipating."  A  Medsiah  then  is  still  expected  by  those  Jews 
whom  onr  rabbi  represents.  The  Messiahship  of  Jesns  is  not  openly 
discussed,  but  it  is  beyond  question  covertly  assailed.  What  else  can  be 
referred  to  in  the  remark  that  the  coming  helper  will  not  be  a  God  but  a 
man  whose  greatness  will  consist  in  his  eminent  righteousness.  The  whole 
passage  runs  thus  in  the  new  translation : —  ^ 

''  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  and  the  law-writer's  pen 
£rom  between  his  feet,  until  his  apparently  last  weak  descendant  comes,  and 
to  him  who  will  exhibit  manly  strength  shall  the  nations  which  are  worn  out 
with  age  belong.  He  binds  his  foal  to  the  vine,  the  son  of  his  she-ass  to 
the  precious  vine ;  he  has  bathed  his  raiment  in  wine,  his  mantle  in  the 
blood  of  the  grape — he  who  is  more  glowing  in  his  eyes  than  wine,  whiter  in 
his  teeth  than  milk."  This  singular  interpretation  of  a  very  attractive  but 
exceptionally  obscure  prophecy  shows  with  startling  distinctness  how 
tenaciously  some  of  the  Jews,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  exile,  cling  to 
ancient  ideas  and  methods,  and  how  obstinately  they  still  refuse  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  Christ. 


BALAAM:  PROPHET  AND  SOOTHSAYER. 
Bt  Bev.  David  Mebson,  B.D. 
(NuMBEBS  xxii.,  xziii.,  xxiv.) 
Thb  problems  that  gather  round  this  singular  personage  are  about  the  hardest 
to  solve  in  the  whole  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  simply  that  there  are  inconsis- 
tencies in  his  character;  the  character  itself  seems  to  be  fed  from  two 
different  sources,  and  the  main  di£&culty  is  to  get  at  the  one  principle  that 
must  all  along  have  guided  the  life.  There  cannot  be  t^^o  supreme  principles 
in  any  man's  life ;  there  must  always  be  one  dominating  motiva  And  our 
purpose  now  will  be  to  endiBavour  to  dig  down  to  the  secret  spring  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  this  "  strange  mixture  of  a  man."  Everything 
about  him  seems  twisted ;  nay,  there  is  a  complete  rupture  between  his 
words  and  his  actions,  the  words  leading  to  one  conclusion,  the  actions  to 
another.  We  listen  at  a  time  when  celestial  visions  are  passing  before  him, 
and  words  of  seraphic  fervour  drop  from  his  lips ;  in  a  little  after  we  find 
him  laying  schemes  of  selfish  ambition,  and  dehberately  doing  the  work  of 
the  devil.  We  feel  that  there  are  infinite  possibilities  of  good  or  evil  lurking 
within  him ;  now  one  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  now  the  other.  There  is  the 
appearance  of  wavering  at  times ;  but  it  is  not  the  wavering  of  weakness,  it 
is  the  volition  of  a  strong  mind.  The  way  a  man  acts  at  the  supreme 
moments  of  his  life  is  the  best  test  of  what  he  really  is.  The  crisis  reveals 
the  character ;  and  it  is  at  critical  moments  that  Balaam  comes  before  us, 
when  the  latent  powers  of  his  being  are  roused  to  action.  His  soul  becomes 
a  battlefield  of  opposing  forces.    Light  and  darkness,  righteousness  and  sin 
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ar^  in  deadly  conflict ;  while  the  man  himself  remains  perfectly  self-possessed, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  main  chance,  and  never  failing  to  strike  when  his 
chance  comea 

Paradoxical  as  this  description  may  appear,  it  must  not  be  rashly 
assumed  that  Balaam  was  a  monster  of  inconsistency.  To  proceed  on  snch 
an  a&umption  would  be  to  prejudice  free  inquiry.  We  must  allow  Scripture 
to  tell  its  own  tale  about  bim»  and  then  draw  the  inference  which  the  premises 
warrant.  The  two  sides  of  his  nature,  when  studied  each  apart  from  the 
other,  have  led  to  two  estimates  of  him  most  diverse  and  contradictory. 
Some,  paying  exclusive  regard  to  his  words,  have  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
genuine  prophet  of  Jehovah ;  others,  looking  at  his  .selfish  greed  and  mourn- 
ful end,  have  with  equal  confidence  set  him  down  as  an  unscrupulous  Eastern 
juggler.  These  are  the  two  extreme  opinions,  but,  as  in  most  extreme 
opinions,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  neither  of  them  expresses  the  whole  truth. 

Was  he  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  ?  If  by  prophet  is  meant  one  whom  God 
uses  to  convey  His  message  to  men,  then  beyond  debate  this  man  was  a 
prophet ;  for  he  was  the  medium  of  conveying  truths  which  no  human  insight 
could  have  discovered,  and  no  human  foresight  could  have  predicted.  And 
this  opens  up  the  wider  question  as  to  the  place  he  filled  in  the  scheme  of 
Divine  revelation.  Was  he  a  prophet  in  the  same  sense  as  Elijah  or  Isaiah  ? 
Well,  not  precisely  in  the  same  sense.  For  Elijah  and  Isaiah  were  propliets 
under  the  covenant,  and  loyal  to  God  and  the  truth  ;  while  Balaam  was  a 
prophet  outside  the  covenant,  and  proved  false  to  the  cause  he  represented. 
This  fact,  and  what  it  implies,  may  help  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  this  singular  man. 

We  understand  a  person  best  by  studying  him  in  the  midst  of  his  sur- 
roundings. Where,  then,  do  we  find  Balaam  ?  He  himself  speaks  of  being 
"  brought  from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East,"  a  description  which 
points  to  the  upper  .part  of  Mesopotamia,  a  district  which  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  a  hotbed  of  idolatry  and  home  of  the  occult  arts.  Thus  we  find 
him  in  circumstances  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Nevertheless  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  partly  from 
the  lingering  remnants  of  it  from  primeval  times,  and  partly  from  direct 
revelation ;  but  this  knowledge  had  got  mixed  up  with  pagan  superstitions 
and  practices.  He  seems  to  have  carried  on  as  a  trade  the  art  of  divination, 
and  probably  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the  Magi  who  came  to  worship 
at  the  manger.  At  all  events,  he  was  a  representative  of  monotheistic  wor- 
ship in  that  dark  region.  He  has  been  described  as  a  prophet  outside  the 
covenant,  and  in  this  respect  he  stands  alongside  of  several  other  divinely 
commissioned  agents  in  the  ages  before  Moses.  The  Almighty  would  seem 
to  have  made  use  of  one  here  and  another  there,  to  whom  He  communicated 
His  will,  and  thus  preserved  from  entire  extinction  the  primitive  i.  elation. 
Besides  the  seer  of  Mesopotamia,  we  know  of  at  lec^u  four  others  who  were 
so  honoured — viz.,  Abraham,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  Melchizedek,  king  of 
Saiem ;  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian ;  and  Job,  the  patriarch  of  Uz.     Those  men 
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were  divinely  used  in  keeping  alive  a  knowledge  of  the  One  God  amid  pre- 
vailing polytheism  and  idolatry,  till  the  time  came  when  a  clearer  revelation 
should  be  committed  to  Moses,  as  the  first  great  prophet  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation. 

If  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  matter,  some  light  is  thereby  shed  on 
the  position  occupied  by  Balaam  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  revelation.  He 
was  Heaven's  representative  in  the  darkest  portion  of  the  earth.  He  was 
one  of  the  agents  employed  by  God  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  His  name. 
But  instead  of  diffusing  this  knowledge  to  enlighten  those  around  him,  he 
degraded  his  office,  and  set  himself  to  make  gain  out  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
with  which  he  had  been  endowed.  In  this  respect  how  different  were 
Abraham,  and  Melchisedek,  and  Jethro,  and  Job,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have 
acted  up  to  their  light,  and  served  their  God  as  strangers  and  sojourners  on 
the  earth,  looking  not  for  human  wages,  but  for  a  home  beyond.  But  Balaam 
betrayed  his  trust.  He  was  untrue  to  the  light  he  had,  false  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  good  within  him.  He  had  a  splendid  post  assigned  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Though  living  in  a  dark  age,  and  amid  a  dark 
environment,  he  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  a  brighter  day.  He  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  The  last  prophet  of  an  expiring  dispensation,  he 
stands  in  sight  of  all  the  ages  a  strange,  lonely  figure,  looming  through  the 
mista  of  primeval  time ;  weird,  yet  strikingly  human ;  a  man  of  low  worldly 
aims,  yet  not  without  elements  of  grandeur ;  at  one  time  soaring  in  the 
heights,  at  another  grovelling  i&  the  dust.  In  him  the  old  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions of  pre-Mosaic  times  had  incarnated  themselves,  and  his  position  in 
the  twilight  of  revelation  exposed  him  to  temptations  which  he  was  ill-fitted 
to  resist. 

While,  therefore,  accepting  the  view  that  Balaam  was  a  prophet  with  a 
distinct  mission  from  God,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  also  followed  the  art 
of  divination,  and  it  was  this  latter  office  that  exposed  him  to  the  temptation 
which  proved  his  ruin.  But  is  there  not  an  incongruity  in  ascribing  to  one 
man  two  offices  so  diverse  ?  He  might  have  been  either  a  prophet  or  a 
soothsayer,  says  one,  but  not  both.  Why  not  ?  we  ask.  There  is  no  more 
inconsistency  in  saying  that  Balaam  the  prophet  was  a  soothsayer  than  in 
saying  that  Paul  the  Apostle  was  a  tentmaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  that  St.  Paul  was  both,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  Balaam  also 
from  filling  the  double  office  ascribed  to  him.  The  art  of  divination  or  sooth- 
saying was  at  that  time  a  respectable  calling,  to  which  the  cleverest  men  of 
the  day  might  devote  themselves.  To  this  class  belonged  the  Magians  of 
Gospel  history.  The  men  who  followed  this  profession  constituted  a  sort 
of  priestly  caste,  and  were  the  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people.  They 
were  the  learned  aristocracy  of  the  day,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  an 
honourable  place  in  the  community  ;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  a  dark  age 
and  among  an  ignorant  people  there  was  great  temptation  for  an  unscrupulous 
man  to  use  his  art  for  base  ends,  and  this  was  in  many  cases  what  actually 
took  place :  soothsaying  became  jugglery,  Magianism  degenerated  into  magic. 
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That  the  profession  had  sank  so  low  as  this  in  Balaam's  time  is  by  no 
means  clear ;  still,  when  any  business  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  class,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  manage  it  for  the  benefit  of  that  class.  To  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  Balaam's  trade  exposed  him  to  moral  perils.  In  his  doable 
capacity  of  prophet  and  soothsayer,  he  had  unusual  opportunities,  if  dis- 
posed to  use  them,  of  making  gain  out  of  godliness.  Unfortunately,  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  carried  the  meanest  spirit  of  his 
craft  into  his  work  as  a  prophet.  It  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  he  descended 
to  jugglery  or  tricks  of  magic,  indeed  he  refused  to  do  either  more  or  less 
than  what  God  commanded  him.  What  took  place  was  something  like  this: 
Being  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  fee  for  his  services  in  the  art  of  divination,  he 
attempted  to  do  the  same  when  speaking  under  Divine  inspiration.  He  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  put  a  price  on  his  services  in  the  ordinary  prosecution  of 
his  trade ;  but  when  uttering  the  message  which  God  had  given  him,  he  had 
no  right  to  tamper  with  it  for  the  sake  of  human  wages.  He  was  desiroos 
so  to  modify  the  message  as  to  entitle  him  to  earn  Balak's  reward.  His 
error  lay  in  carrying  the  commeicial  spirit  into  the  spiritual  sphere,  and 
acting  as  if  God's  favour  or  frown  could  be  bought  with  money.  It  was  a 
fatal  error,  and  shows  that  the  possession  of  supreme  gifts  is  often  far 
removed  from  a  gracious  heart.  Naturally  Balaam  was  a  man  of  high 
endowments  and  keen  discernment,  and  his  natural  faculties  had  been 
quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  he  was  still  worldly  at  heart,  and 
carried  this  temper  into  the  highest  and  most^sacred  of  functions.  He  pros- 
tituted the  gifts  bestowed  on  him  by  God  to  selfish  ends,  and  thereby 
quenched  the  inner  light  of  Divine  truth.  There  was  a  light  placed  within 
him  sufficient  to  guide  him,  if  he  had  given  heed  to  it,  but  his  own  hand 

extinguished  it. 

'*  His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 

The  slave  of  low  desires  : 
A  man  who  without  self-control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires." 

Nor  are  there  wanting  like  instances  among  those  who  enjoy  greater 
privileges  than  Balaam.  Under  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  when  the  heavenly 
light  shone  brighter  than  in  patriarchal  times,  we  have  Saul  and  the 
"  man  of  God  who  came  out  of  Judah  "  (1  Kings  xiii.  1) ;  the  former,  though 
the  spirit  was  bestowed  on  him,  broke  through  Divine  restraints  and  went 
headlong  to  ruin ;  the  latter,  though  unmistakably  under  Divine  inspiration 
at  one  time,  passed  away  under  a  cloud  in  an  act  of  deliberate  disobedience. 
Then  under  the  clearer  light  of  Christianity  we  have  such  falls  from  ^th  as 
Judas  Iscariot,  Simon  Magus,  and  Demas.  All  of  them  made  shipwreck  on 
the  same  rock.  That  rock  was  worldliness,  avarice,  greed.  They  were  false 
to  the  light  that  would  have  guided  them  to  a  safe  port.  They  used  their 
spiritual  privileges  for  unspiritual  ends.  In  the  face  of  such  examples  it 
cannot  well  be  maintained  that  Balaam's  case  was  unique.    He  was  a  Divine 
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medium,  as  at  one  time  were  Saul,  the  nameless  prophet  of  Jndah,  and 
Jadas  Iscariot ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  ever  yielded  to  the  power  of  the 
truth.  The  light  was  clear  enough,  but  the  heart  was  wilfully  shut  against 
its  entrance.  They  saw  the  better,  but  followed  the  worse.  And  the  con- 
clusion which  all  these  cases  point  to  is  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  use  men 
for  highest  ends,  while  these  men  may  receive  the  grace  of  Ood  in  vain. 

Passing  from  generalities,  let  us  now  follow  the  Mesopotamian  seer 
through  the  windings  of  his  crooked  career.  A  brief  allusion  to  the  facts 
must  suffice.  The  arrival  of  Israel  on  the  plains  of  Moab  spread  alarm 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  a  deputation,  organized  by  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  was  sent  to  Balaam  asking  him  to  come  and  curse  the 
invaders.  It  is  plain  from  the  tone  of  the  request  that  the  son  of  Beor  had 
a  fame  far  and  wide  for  success  in  the  work  to  which  he  was  summoned. 
The  words  of  Balak,  '*  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he 
whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed,"  imply  that  Balaam's  benedictions  a^nd  impre- 
cations had  often  been  verified.  From  this  we  seem  justified  in  drawing  the 
inference  that  God  had  spoken  through  him  in  the  past — that  he  was  a  man 
gifted  with  the  real  prophetic  spirit  and  insight.  But  the  gift  of  prophecy 
was  no  safeguard  against  error  in  conduct.  Though  under  the  Spirit's 
guidance  when  delivering  God's  message,  in  the  sphere  of  action  he  is  thrown 
back  on  the  ordinary  means  of  human  guidance,  and  here  he  broke  down. 
It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  princes  of  Moab  brought  the  "  rewards  of 
divination  in  their  hands,"  as  a  fee  or  bribe  for  the  services  they  asked. 
Balaam's  mistake  lay  in  allowing  the  rewards  to  sway  his  conduct.  At  this 
point  he  was  much  in  the  same  position  as  Elisha  when  Naaman  brought 
him  presents  as  an  inducement  to  the  prophet  to  cure  the  leper  of  his 
disease.  The  temptation  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  how  ditferent  was 
the  conduct  of  the  two  tempted  prophets  t  The  contrast  shows  the  point 
where  the  Mesopotamian  went  wrong.  We  cannot  see,  as  some  maintain, 
that  he  did  wrong  in  lodging  the  deputation  over  night,  till  he  should 
ascertain  the  Divine  will,  as  the  Divine  will  was  often  made  known  in  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  night  (cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  5-10;  Gen.  xli.  1-8;  Dan.  ii.,  iv., 
and  vii.)*  But  the  reply  he  received  from  God  during  the  night  ought  to 
have  been  final,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the 
people,  for  they  are  blessed."  To  dally  with  the  temptation  after  that  was 
to  yield ;  to  falter  was  to  fall.  His  reply  to  the  deputation  has  certainly  the 
appearance  of  loyalty  to  God,  but  only  in  appearance ;  and  Balak  was  quick 
enough  to  detect  in  it  an  implied  wish  to  go,  if  Divine  permission  could  be 
got,  **  The  Lord  refuseth  to  let  me  go  with  you,"  ie.,  I  am  willing  to  do  what 
you  want,  if  God  would  permit  me. 

Balak  pushed  his  advantage.  He  knew  his  man  and  worked  on  his 
weakness.  A  second  and  more  influential  deputation  was  sent  to  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  promotion  to  very  great  honour  as  a  further  inducement  to 
come  and  curse  Israel.  The  coils  of  the  tempter  were  tightening  fast  round 
the  prophet,  and  this  suggestion  ought  to  have  been  repelled  without  hesita- 
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tioQ ;  but  again  he  harboured  the  messengers,  and  again  made  a  pious  show 
of  consulting  Grod  to  see  if  there  was  not  a  via,  media  whereby  he  mighl 
convey  the  Divine  message  and  yet  secure  Balak*s  rewards.  He  did  not  wish 
to  disobey  God,  he  had  as  yet  no  determination  to  sacrifice  truth,  but  his 
soul  was  fired  with  the  hope  of  grasping  the  gleaming  gold.  This  was  his 
ruling  passion,  but  meanwhile  he  reins  it  in,  and  artfully  angles  for  such  a 
command  from  God  as  would  enable  him  to  gratify  it.  His  heart  is  set  on 
the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  but  he  does  not  dare  to  catch  the  nearest  way; 
he 

"  Would  not  play  false 
And  yet  would  wrongly  win." 

By-and-bye  his  scruples  give  way,  and  the  die  is  cast,  as  it  often  is,  in  the 
dark.  The  vision  of  the  night  told  him  to  go  with  the  men,  if  they  called 
him ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  they  ever  did  call  him ;  nevertheless  he  was 
ready  in  the  morning  to  accompany  them.  Nothing  had  taken  place  to 
justify  this  action.  The  case  was  precisely  where  it  stood  when  the  first 
deputation  left.  There  was  no  additional  reason  why  he  should  comply. 
The  only  difference  lay  in  the  more  flattering  prospects  held  out,  and  hence 
we  conclude  that  this  was  what  determined  his  conduct. 

''  God's  anger  was  kindled  against  him  because  he  went."  The  question 
is  sometimes  asked  here :  Why  give  him  leave  to  go  and  then  be  angry  with 
him  because  he  went  ?  But  the  fact  is  he  had  never  really  got  permissicm  to 
go.  The  condition  was  not  fulfilled,  i.a.,  the  princes  of  Moab,  so  far  as  we 
know,  did  not  call  him.  He  rose  and  went  with  them  without  being  called, 
and  therefore  without  getting  permission.  But  even  if  he  had  got  permission 
he  was  not  necessarily  on  safe  ground.  For  Divine  permission  does  not 
imply  Divine  approval.  God  did  not  approve  of  Israel's  desire  for  a  king, 
yet  He  sent  them  a  king  in  His  anger ;  He  did  not  approve  of  the  tribes 
lusting  for  flesh  in  the  desert,  yet  He  granted  their  request,  and  it  became  a 
curse  to  them.  There  is  a  law  in  the  Divine  kin3dom  that,  if  a  man  is  bent 
on  going  the  wrong  way,  the  checks  become  fewer  and  fewer  until  he  gets  his 
wish.  In  Balaam's  case  it  was  fast  coming  to  this.  He  was  now  thoroughly 
in  the  grip  of  his  great  temptation,  and  the  barriers  were  melting  away. 

The  crisis  came  in  the  course  of  his  fatal  journey  to  Balak.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  episode  of  the  ass,  an  episode  which  has  obstinately  refused 
to  yield  its  secret  to  the  most  skilful  pen.  It  may  be  well  to  say  at  onee 
that  we  dismiss  the  notion  of  its  being  either  fable  or  vision.  If  it  is  not 
real  history,  why  should  it  occur  in  the  heart  of  a  historical  narrative?  We 
believe  we  are  in  the  region  of  real  history,  and  there  is  a  supernatural  in- 
cident or  miracle  in  it,  the  only  question  being,  where  are  we  to  place  the 
miracle  ?  in  the  animal  or  in  its  master  ?  There  is  surely  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point.  Is  it  necessary  to  hold  that  the  animal  expressed 
itself  in  articulate  speech  ?  Will  not  less  than  this  sati&fy  the  conditions  d 
the  problem  and  still  be  consistent  with  the  miraculous  ?  It  may  help  us 
towards  a  solution,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  this  episode  is 
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iDtrodnced.  Its  parpose  was  to  arrest  the  prophet  in  his  downward  career ; 
the  angel  stood  in  the  way  with  drawn  sword,  but  the  prophet's  eyes  were 
shut,  his  mind  was  for  the  moment  closed  to  the  supernatural  and  fixed  on 
the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  The  animal  on  which  he  rode  was  made  the 
medium  through  which  the  Divine  message  was  to  reach  his  conscience  and 
open  his  eyes,  and  to  endow  it  with  articulate  speech  for  that  purpose  seems 
a  waste  of  Divine  power.  Would  not  the  natural  action  of  the  animal  be 
sufficient,  the  Spirit  of  God  applying  it  to  rebuke  the  prophet's  perverse 
way  ?  When  our  Lord  wrought  His  miracles  He  acted  in  accordance  with 
His  nature.  Properly  speaking,  He  did  no  supernatural  works,  as  far  as  He 
Himself  was  concerned.  His  works  were  supernatural  only  to  the  on- 
lookers who  discerned  the  finger  of  Ood.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  is  it  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  animal  expressed  itself  in  accordance  with  its  nature, 
and  that  Balaam  interpreted  this  as  a  message  from  Ood  ?  The  supernatural 
element  would  seem  to  lie  in  this  :  that  the  action  of  the  animal  in  refusing 
to  proceed  was,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  brought  home  to  Balaam's  soul  that 
he  saw  in  it  a  picture  of  his  own  self-willed  conduct.  It  was  to  him  as  the 
reprovipg  voice  of  God.  The  animal  stopped  when  the  arresting  angel  stood 
in  the  way ;  this  was  what  its  master  should  have  done. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  two  circumstances :  first,  that  the  prophet 
manifests  no  surprise  at  such  an  extraordinary  thing  as  an  animal  speaking 
— surely  this  is  unaccountable  if  the  animal  did  actually  speak ;  and  secondly, 
that  those  in  his  company  seem  to  have  heard  no  such  accents  as  fell  on  his 
ears,  and  whatever  they  were,  they  were  intelligible  to  him  alone.  Can  these 
two  things  be  reconciled  with  articulate  speech  ?  It  is  little  to  the  purpose 
to  refer  to  Peter's  words  that  the  "  dumb  animal  spoke  with  a  man's  voice," 
for  such  language  might  be  used  quite  consistently  with  the  explanation  just 
given.  God  was  unmistakably  present  and  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  so 
that  from  it  fell  such  sounds  or  accents  as  were  not  only  intelligible  to 
Balaam,  but  stung  him  to  the  quick  on  account  of  his  sin. 

Under  this  stinging  rebuke  the  prophet  paused  for  a  moment  in  his 
madness,  as  vnth  open  eye  he  saw  the  angel  standing  in  the  way.  "  I  have 
sinned,"  said  the  erring  man ;  "  now  therefore,  if  it  displease  thee,  I  will 
get  me  back  again."  *'  Go  with  the  men,"  said  the  angel ;  and  Balaam 
went  to  his  doom.  There  is  a  pious  sound  about  the  words,  ''  If  it  displease 
thee,  I  will  get  me  back  again  " ;  and  there  is  a  semblance  of  permission  in 
"  Go  with  the  men."  But  the  piety  is  conditional,  and  therefore  worthless ; 
and  the  permission,  though  seemingly  absolute,  throws  the  whole  burden  of 
deciding  on  the  man  himself.  As  if  the  angel  had  said,  *'  No,  no,  it  is  you 
who  must  decide  whether  to  go  on  or  not ;  you  have  come  thus  far  against 
my  commands,  and  if  you  advance  a  step  further,  it  is  at  your  own  peril." 
Balaam  went  on,  and  no  restraining  angel  met  him  any  more.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  when  the  Divine  restraints  are  all  withdrawn  from  the  path  of  the 
perverse.    The  end  is  not  far  ofif. 

In  a  little  we  find  the  seer,  along  with  Balak,  on  the  heights  of  Moab, 
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looking  down  on  the  goodly  tents  of  Jacob,  pronouncing  blessing  after  blessiiig 
on  the  chosen  nation.  Splendid  visions  pass  before  him  of  the  future  of  that 
nation.  He  was  for  the  moment,  if  ever  man  was,  inspired  to  utter  truths 
that  had  been  hidden  with  God ;  and  yet  when  the  vision  passed,  he  sank 
back  into  himself  again.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  earthly  prizes  oould  have 
had  such  a  fatal  fascination  for  a  man  whose  open  eye  had  pierced  the  secrets 
of  the  invisible.  To  see  what  he  saw,  and  not  be  permanently  impressed,  is 
a  psychological  marvel. 

'*  He  saw  thro*  life  and  death,  tliro*  good  and  iU^ 
He  saw  thro'  his  own  souL 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 
An  open  scroll, 
Before  him  lay.** 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  expound  his  visions  or  parables. 
But  two  questions  suggested  by  them  court  attention  in  passing.  The  first 
bears  on  inspiration.  That  he  prophesied  as  one  taught  of  God  is  beyond 
dispute.  He  spoke  under  Divine  control,  for  he  himself  says  more  than  cmce, 
"  The  word  that  God  says  unto  me,  that  shall  I  speak."  Here,  then,  is  a 
man  whose  utterances  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  his  heart  was 
not  right  with  God.  Does  God  inspire  unholy  men  ?  Does  inspiration  neces- 
sarily iinply  a  spirit  in  sympathy  with  the  truths  uttered  ?  We  are  told 
that  "  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  Bat 
did  the  Holy  Spirit  not  speak  also  through  men  to  whom  the  term  "  holy  " 
can  hardly  be  applied  ?  Balaam,  for  one.  In  framing  a  theory  of  inspiratioQ 
this  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Another  important  point  comes  out  in  the  fourth  parable,  in  which  the 
seer  says  :  "  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel."  Have  we  not  here  clear  proof  that  Balaam  filled  a  distinct 
place  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  revelation  ?  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
he  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  But  he  was  more.  His 
prophecies  prepared  the  heathen  world  for  the  advent  of  Christ ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  prophecy  of  the  star  rising  out  of  Jacob  contributed 
to  the  general  belief  in  the  birth  of  a  great  Buler  among  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
And  so  when  the  sign  in  the  heavens  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
Chaldean  astrologers  understood  what  it  meant.  Balaam's  prophecy  had 
lingered  among  them  till  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  star  which  guided  the  Wise 
Men  to  the  Manger  of  Bethlehem. 

But  we  must  trace  this  tragic  story  to  its  close.  The  last  scene  reveals 
the  depth  of  degradation  to  which  this  gifted  man  had  sunk.  He  had  not 
been  permitted  to  lay  his  ban  on  the  people  of  God,  but  there  was  a  more 
effective  way  of  calling  down  on  them  the  curse  which  Balak  desired.  The 
curse  causeless  will  not  fall,  and  if  he  can  induce  them  to  act  so  as  to  incur 
God's  wrath,  his  end  will  be  gained.  The  curse  will.faU  and  the  rewards 
will  be  earned.  To  this  end  he  now  applies  himself  with  diabolic  subtlety. 
Now  that  he  had  discharged  his  mission  as  a  prophet,  it  may  be  possible  for 
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him  yet  to  grasp  the  rewards  en  which  his  heart  was  set.  He  will  not, 
however,  personally  cause  Israel  to  sin,  but  he  will  get  the  thing  done  by 
throwing  a  stumbling-block  in  their  way.  His  plan  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  Enough  to  say  that  on  his  advice  the  daughters  of  Moab  and  Miriam 
invited  the  men  of  Israel  to  one  of  their  banquets ;  under  the  excitement  of 
such  revelries  the  result  could  easily  be  foreseen.  A  snare  was  laid  for  them, 
and  they  fell  into  it.  The  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  them,  and 
24,0(X)  of  them  died  of  pestilence.  In  a  war  of  revenge  that  followed, 
Balaam  fell  fighting  among,  the  foes  of  God. 

With  the  main  facts  now  before  us  it  would  be  easy  to  pronounce  severe 
sentence  on  this  child  of  destiny.  But  there  is  no  need ;  Scripture  has  done 
that,  and  we  are  content  to  abide  by  its  verdict.  Let  him  stand  in  his  own 
place,  a  type  of  those  who  forfeit  the  favour  of  Ood  without  winning  the 
prizes  of  the  world,  a  beacon  light  to  the  ages,  warning  men  ofif  the  rocks  on 
which  BO  many  have  struck  and  gone  down.  A  man  of  rich  endowments  and 
strong  passions,  Balaam  gave  reins  to  the  latter  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 
lower  nature  in  his  greed  of  gain.  A  man  to  whom  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  who  saw  the  duty  and  blessedness  of  walking  with  God, 
yet  all  the  while  he  kept  an  eye  on  the  world's  prize,  pursuing  it  with  fatal 
eagerness;  and  just  when  it  seemed  mercifully  put  beyond  his  reach,  he 
made  one  bold  final  dash  to  grasp  it,  and  perished  in  the  attempt ;  and  so 
to  the  end  of  time  he  stands  a  monument  of  warning  to  those  who 
deliberately  frustrate  the  grace  of  God,  who  know  their  duty  but  who  do  it 
not* 


A  POET  INTERPRETED  BY  A  PHILOSOPHER} 
By  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Kilpatriok,  B.D. 
A  POBT  serves  a  double  purpose  to  the  philosopher  in  his  endeavour  to  inter- 
pret the  life  of  man.  In  the  first  place,  the  poet  supplies  the  philosopher 
with  fact,  not  mingled,  as  in  newspapers  and  other  chronicles,  with  a  mass 
of  irrelevant  detail,  but  pure  and  simple  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  significance. 
In  this  respect,  the  poetry  of  Browning  is  a  perfect  storehouse  for  the 
moralist  or  ethical  investigator.  His  "  men  and  women,"  his  dramatic 
episodes,  all  present  in  intensest,  most  concrete  realiby  some  phase  of  that 
moral  problem  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  deal  with  by 
methods  of  analysis  and  reflection. 

In  the  second  place,  the  poet  expresses,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 

*  Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and  Beligious  Teacher.  By  Henry  Jones,  M.  A.,  Profewor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Uniyeraity  College  of  North  Wales. 
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some  leading  thought  or  principle  peculiar  to  the  age  to  which  he  belong! 
Shakespeare,  indeed,  as  Professor  Jones  points  out,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  has  a  quite  universal  value.  But  Browning,  at  least,  is  a  man  of 
his  age  and  time,  and  gives  poetic  utterance  to  the  ideas  which  have  emerged 
in  this  century,  and  shall  shape  the  lives  of  men  in  many  days  to  come.  In 
chapter  iii,  Professor  Jones  has  given  a  masterly  review  of  the  course  of 
thought  since  the  Elizabethan  period  through  the  successive  stages  of 
Puritanism,  the  renaissance  of  the  flesh,  the  age  of  prose,  down  to  our  own 
day,  with  its  new  life  and  its  deeper  insight  into  the  spiritual  meanings  of 
the  world  and  human  history.  To  this  age  both  Wordsworth  and  Browning 
belong.  Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  nature,  and  reveals  the  Divine  truth  of 
which  nature  is  the  splendid  vehicle.  Browning,  while  accepting  Words- 
worth's interpretation  of  nature,  pursues  the  poetic  task  further,  and  sings  of 
man,  vindicating,  now  in  gems  of  artistic  beauty,  and  now  in  elaborate  argu- 
ment which  almost  denies  the  form  of  art,  the  Divine  truth  which  lives  amid 
the  action  and  passion,  the  splendour  and  the  gloom,  of  man's  passage  throu^ 
ths  *'  probation-space  "  of  earth.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  who  seeks  to 
understand  this  age,  and  to  .weld  its  dominant  thought  into  the  articulate 
fulness  of  truth,  necessarily  turns  to  Browning  for  guidance.  "  His  work, 
though  intuitive  and  perceptive  as  to  form,  '  gaining  God  by  first  leap,'  as 
all  true  art  must  do,  leaves  the  impression,  when  regarded  as  a  whole,  of  an 
articulated  system.  It  is  a  view  of  man's  b'fe  and  destiny  that  can  be  main- 
tained, not  only  during  the  impassioned  moods  of  poetry,  but  in  the  very 
presence  of  criticism  and  doubt.^"  In  this  light,  accordingly.  Professor 
Jones  views  Browning,  namely,  as  one  who  holds,  teaches,  and  even 
preaches  a  Philosophy  of  Life.  His  book  is  an  estimate  of  that  philosophy, 
an  effort  to  exhibit  its  truth,  correct  its  error,  and  use  it  a^  a  basis  for  the 
proof  of  an  ampler  and  more  satisfactory  view  of  life.  In  reading  Professor 
Jones*  book,  therefore,  we  are  interested  and  instructed  by  his  interpretation 
of  Browning;  but  we  are  still  more  interested  by  his  exposition  of  a  thought 
which  he  claims  to  be  richer  and  truer  than  that  to  which  Browning  attained. 
We  need  not  stay,  accordingly,  to  trace  Professor  Jones'  detailed  interpretation 
and  criticism  of  Browning,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  is  at  all  times  just.  We 
desire  rather  to  understand,  if  possible.  Professor  Jones'  own  doctrine  on 
these  great  problems  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  man.  In  passing, 
we  would  congratulate  the  Scottish  University,  to  whose  stafif  Professor 
Jones  now  belongs,  on  having  obtained  for  its  chair  of  philosophy  a  teacher 
whose  ability  is  so  conspicuous,  whose  record  has  been  so  brilliant,  who  adds 
to  great  speculative  power  a  practical  interest  in  those  problems  of  individual 
and  social  well-being  whose  ultimate  solution  will  be  wrought  out,  not  in 
theory,  but  in  conduct  and  character. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  which  Professor  Jones  expands  in  this 
estimate  of  Browning  is  that  of  thorough-going  idealism.  Thought,  mind, 
spirit,  is  supreme  in  the  universe,  the  ultimate  explanation  of  all  tiungs, 
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that  in  which  they  all  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  It  is  essential 
to  idealism  of  this  whole-hearfced  type  that  nothing  should  be  left  out  of  the 
ell-embracing  sweep  of  that  spiritual  principle  to  which  it  assigns  a  position 
of  absolute  supremacy.  There  must  remain  outside  of  it,  nothing  im- 
penetrable by  it,  unsubdued  to  its  interpretative  power.  In  the  world  of 
knowledge  it  must  reign  supreme,  thought  being  the  absolute  ^'tts  of  all 
things,  entering  into  their  very  constitution  as  at  once  kaowable  and  real. 
In  the  world  of  action  and  character  also  the  came  principle  must  vindicate 
itself  against  facts  which  might  appear  to  threaten  its  sovereignty.  Evil 
itself  must  yield  up  its  independence,  and  own  itself  conquered  by  the  power 
of  a  principle  by  whose  invincible  operation  all  things  work  together  for 
good.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  philosophy  of  this  type  stands  in 
the  very  closest  relation  to  Christianity.  Christians  may  well  look  toward 
it  as  a  magnificent  ally  in  defending  the  reality  of  spirit  against  all  lower 
explanations  of  life  and  experience.  Idealism  itself,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Jones  and  other  exponents,  seems  to  advance  a  still  higher  claim. 
It  is  not  only  an  ally  of  Christianity.  It  is  Christianity,  disentangled  from 
dogmatic  distinctions  and  from  historical  details,  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  essence  of  that  dominant  idea,  which  Christianity  in  the  last  resort 
actually  is.  Professor  Jones  in  a  notice  of  Gallinetz's  "  Problem  of  Ethics  ** 
speaks  in  condemnation  of  those  "  who  ultimately  base  their  religious  and 
ethical  faith,  not  upon  its  inward  rational  coherence,  but  upon  a  historical 
event."  In  this  suggested  distinction  between  idea  and  event,  so  that  the 
idea  might  be  retained  while  the  event  is  neglected,  there  lies  the  possibility 
of  a  profounder  antagonism  between  Christianity  and  this  idealistic 
philosophy  than  has  yet  emerged  between  Christian  faith  on  the  one  hand, 
and  any  form  of  philosophical  theory  on  the  other.  Such  a  rupture  and 
such  an  antagonism  are  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Christianity  mufit  always 
be  itself  an  idealism  inasmuch  as  it  regards  Spirit  as  the  ultimate  truth  and 
the  ultimate  reality ;  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  Christians  that  the  Idea, 
which  is  the  highest  explanation  of  the  ultimate  problem  of  life  and  mind,  is 
so  bound  to  the  Event,  of  which  the  Christian  Church  is  the  standing 
vntness  in  the  world,  that  without  the  Event  the  Idea  would  prove  powerless 
to  vindicate  for  itself  objective  truth,  and  would  finally  pass  away  as  one 
more  merely  subjective  and  therefore  inadequate  theory. 

When  we  turn  to  Professor  Jones'  treatment  of  his  theme,  we  find  two 
masterly  chapters  in  which  idealism  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a  doctrine  of 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  his  argument  in  detail  In  one 
chapter,  entitled  "  Browning's  Idealism  and  its  Philosophical  Justification," 
we  find  him  refuting  that  pseudo-philosophy  which  has  failed  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  Hume's  destruction  of  sensationalism.  Here  he  is  really  summariz- 
ing the  work  which  Professor  Caird,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  late  Professor 
Green,  of  Oxford,  have  already  accomplished.  But  even  when  Professor 
Jones  is  traversing  beaten  ground  he  has  always  some  fresh  points  of 
interest  to  bring  into  view.    His  hearty  adoption  of  the  category  of  develop- 
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ment,  and  the  almost  humorous  way  in  which  he  turns  it  into  an  instrument 
of  idealist  triumph,  are  peculiarly  interesting.  We  can  allow  ourselves  only 
a  few  lines  of  quotation. 

**The  idea  of  evolution,  when  it  is  not  muddled,  is  synthetic— not  analytic  ;  it  explains 
the  simplest  in  the  light  of  the  complex,  the  beginning  in  the  light  of  the  end,  and  not  vwr 
vend.  In  a  word,  it  follows  the  ways,  of  nature,  the  footsteps  of  fact,  instead  of  inTenting  a 
wilful  backward  path  of  its  own.  And  nature  explains  by  gradually  expanding.  If  we 
hearken  to  nature,  and  not  to  the  voice  of  illusory  preconceptions,  we  shall  hear  her  proclaim 
at  the  last  stage,  *  Here  is  the  meaning  of  the  seedling.'  Now  it  is  clear  what  it  really  was ; 
for  the  power  which  lay  dormant  has  pushed  itself  into  light,  through  bud  and  flower  and  Inf 
and  fruit.  Jhe  reality  of  a  growing  thing  is  its  highest  form  of  being.  The  last  explains  the 
first,  but  not  the  first  the  last.  The  first  is  abstract,  incomplete,  not  yet  actual,  bnt  mere 
potency  ;  and  we  could  never  know  even  the  potency,  except  iu  the  light  of  its  own  actualiza- 
tion. *'  ....  '*That  the  idea  of  evolution,  even  when  applied  in  this  consistent  way,  has 
difficulties  of  its  own,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  imperils 
the  ethical  and  religious  interests  of  humanity,  or  tends  to  reduce  man  into  a  natural 
phenomenon.     Instead  of  degrading  man,  it  lifts  nature  into  a  manifestation  of  spirit."  ^ 

In  treating,  as  he  does  in  this  chapter,  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Spencer, 
Professor  Jones  moves  with  a  sense  of  easy  triumph.  But  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  A  Criticism  of  Browning's  View  of  the  Failure  of  Knowledge," 
Professor  Jones  is  as  one  who  draws  his  "  ringing  gauntlets "  on.  He 
stands  face  to  face  with  an  antagonist  whom  he  does  not  name,  thou^ 
he  describes  and  discusses  his  views.  There  is  something,  by  the  way, 
dramatic,  almost  ominous,  in  this  reticence.  It  is  like  an  artillery  duel 
fought  in  darkness.  We  hear  the  roar  and  see  the  flash  of  the  guns ;  but 
we  cannot  discern  the  faces  of  the  combatants.  The  antagonist  in  this 
case  is  an  idealist,  too,  after  a  fashion,  who  carries  the  Idea  forward,  almost 
to  a  complete  victory.  The  outer  world,  as  we  know  it,  according  to  teachers 
of  this  school,  is  indeed  framed  by  thought.  They  have  learned  Hume's 
lesson.  They  have  accepted  Kant's  teaching,  and  remain  abiding  at  that 
point.  Experience  is  constituted  by  thought.  But  still  it  is  only  thought 
working  in  the  minds  of  men.  Between  thought  and  reality  there  is  still  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  Thought  pressing  downward  through  experience  never 
touches  the  bed-rock  of  things  as  they  really  are. 

This  is  an  idealism,  indeed,  but  one  that  is  framed  on  a  strictly  limited 
plan.  It  says  to  men,  "  Here  is  the  circle  of  your  experience.  Here  thought 
is  supreme.  live  here  and  be  content.  But  outside  this  thought- world 
there  is  another,  the  world  of  reality.  What  goes  on  there,  what  gigantic 
forces  play,  whether  after  all  the  ultimate  reality  is  matter,  and  the  ultimate 
victory  that  of  evil,  men  know  not,  nor  can  know."  With  this  position 
Professor  Jones  closely  grapples,  and  it  is  well  he  should,  for  such  a  doctrine 
is  the  despair  both  of  thought  and  action.  To  be  condemned  to  unreality 
is  to  be  exposed,  in  knowledge  to  utter  scepticism,  in  action  to  the  merest 
hedonism.  If  in  knowledge  I  never  touch  fact,  of  what  worth  is  knowing? 
If  in  action  I  never  share  the  victory  of  good,  and  am  never  sure  whether 
there  isa  good  or  whetherit  wiU  ultimately  be  victorious,  of  what  worth  is  living? 
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Into  the  details  of  Professor  Jones'  reply  we  cannot  enter.  He  denies  the 
distinction  which  this  philosophy  draws  between  thought  and  reality.  What, 
he  asks  in  effect,  is  that  reality  which  is  not  relative  to  thought  ?  What  is  a 
thing  unknowable,  yet  known  to  be  unknowable  ?  His  central  position  is 
gathered  into  such  sentences  as  these :  **  Thought  apart  from  things  is  quite 
empty,  just  as  things  apart  from  thought  are  blind.  Such  thought  and  such 
reality  are  mere  abstractions,  hypostatized  by  false  metaphysics;  they  are 
elements  of  truth  rent  asunder,  and  destroyed  in  the  rending."  .  .  .  '*  There 
is  no  mauvais  pas  from  thought  to  things."  .  .  .  "The  distinction  between 
thought  and  reality  is  a  distinction  within  a  deeper  unity.  And  that  unity 
must  not  be  regarded  as  something  additional  to  both,  or  as  a  third 
something.  It  is  their  unity.  It  is  both  reality  and  thought :  it  is  existing 
thought,  or  reality  knowing  itself  and  existing  through  its  knowledge  of  self; 
it  is  self-consciousness."  ^ 

Here  Professor  Jones  has  uttered  the  last  word  of  his  philosophy  and 
of  all  the  philosophy  which  seeks  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  Hegel.  **  Self- 
consciousness,"  he  repeats,  **  is  the  key  to  all  the  problems  of  nature."  * 
Bat  this  last  word  is  itself  a  problem.  What  is  this  Self,  thus  conscious  of 
itself,  and  forming  in  itself  the  unity  of  reality  and  thought  ?  Where  is  it 
conscious  of  itself,  in  the  individual,  or  in  the  race  ?  Or  is  it  a  Self,  other 
than  the  innumerable  Selves  of  humanity?  And  if  so,  what  relation 
subsists  between  it  and  them  ?  Ought  we  not  to  have  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Hegelianism  a  thorough-going  account  of  what  a  Self  or  of  what 
Person  ah  ty  is  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  no  doubt  Professor  Jones  has 
a  satisfactory  answer.  But  he  has  not  stated  it  in  this  book,  and  accordingly, 
I  submit,  the  value  of  his  vindication  of  idealism  even  as  a  doctrine  of 
knowledge  is  distinctly  diminished. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  ethical  and  religious  applications  of  the  idea  that 
the  difficulty  is  most  keenly  felt.  Idealism  undertakes  to  show  that,  as  in 
the  sphere  of  knowledge,  there  is  no  external  reality  impenetrable  by  the 
central  principle  of  self-consciousness,  so  in  the  sphere  of  morality  there  is 
no  evil  which  is  not  subdued  and  transmuted  by  this  same  victorious 
principle.  Browning  achieved  this  result  by  bidding  defiance  to  thought, 
and  making  his  ultimate  appeal  to  feeling.  But  such  an  escape  from  the 
difficulty  is  not  open  to  Professor  Jones,  holding  as  he  does  that  "  knowledge 
does  not  fail."  His  idealism  must  be  complete  even  in  face  of  the  evil  which 
darkens  human  life  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  men.  The  chapter  in  which 
he  deals  with  this  questioh,  entitled  "  Optimism  and  Ethics,"  is  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  book.  So  close  is  the  reasoning,  so  subtle  is  the 
thought,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  in  short  compass  his  doctrine  without 
doing  it  injustice. 

Man's  emergence  from  a  merely  instinctive  life  is  accompanied  by  the 
recognition  and  condemnation  of  evil  and  failure  in  himself,  and  the  world  in 
which  he  dwells,  and  to  which  he  is  inextricably  tied.    Often  the  denunciation 
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waxes  fierce  and  despairing.  Here,  for  instance,  Carlyle  stopped  and  con- 
fronted things  as  they  are  with  a  continual  conception  of  what  they  ooght  to 
be,  yet  never  are.  But  the  question  at  once  arises,  Whence  comes  this 
"  ought  to  be "  ?  In  name  of  what  are  self  and  the  world  so  utterly 
condemned  ?  Plainly,  our  ability  to  condemn  is  grounded  on  our  possession 
of  an  ideal.  By  this  moral  ideal  we  condemn  the  stage  at  which  we  are,  and 
from  it  rise  to  another  which  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  ideal,  which,  in 
turn,  falls  short,  and  forms  the  starting  point  for  new  advance.  The  ideal, 
accordingly,  is  the  real  and  the  eternal.  The  actual  is  the  phenomenal  and 
the  transient.  The  ideal  is  for  ever  encroaching  on  the  actual,  taking  it  into 
itself,  and  transforming  it  into  its  own  likeness.  The  ideal  is,  therefore,  more 
than  an  idea  which  good  men  entertain.  It  is  more  even  than  a  true  idea. 
"  It  is  an  idea  which  has  causative  force  in  it.  It  supplies  motives ;  it  is  an 
incentive  to  action ;  and,  though  in  one  sense  a  thing  of  the  future,  it  is  also 
the  actual  spring  and  source  of  present  activity."  ....  A  man's  "  true  life 
lies  in  the  realization  of  his  ideal,  and  his  advance  towards  it  is  his  coming 
to  himself.  Only  in  attaining  to  it  does  he  attain  reality,  and  the  only 
realization  possible  for  him  in  the  present  is  just  the  consciousness  of  the 
potency  of  the  ideal.  To  him  to  live  is  to  realize  his  ideal.  It  is  a  power 
that  irks  till  it  finds  expression  in  moral  habits  that  accord  with  its  nature, 
i.e.,  till  the  spirit  has,  out  of  its  environment,  created  a  body  adequate  to 
itsell"  ^  A  doubt  may,  indeed,  arise  as  to  whether  this  ideal,  which  is  thus 
striving  for  realization,  will  ever  attain  it.  The  answer  is  that  the  ideal 
carries  with  it  its  own  guarantee.  Wherever  it  is  recognized,  there  it  is,  a 
present  reality,  a  possession  which  is  the  earnest  of  unfailing  attainment. 
Moral  development,  all  human  history,  which  also  includes  the  life  of  nature, 
is  the  self-manifestation  of  the  ideal.  It  is  God  "  lifting  man  up  to  Himself,"' 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  man's  own  moral  endeavour,  so  that  we  can  no 
longer  abstractly  separate  God  and  man.  God  and  man  meet  in  the  unity  of 
spiritual  being.  This  conception  **of  the  identity  of  the  human  and  divine" 
Professor  Jones  declares  to  be  ** a  perfectly  familiar  Christian  idea"  ;*  and 
contrasts  ''  the  sublime  boldness  of  the  Nazarene  Teacher  "  in  proclaiming 
it,  with  the  unwise  shrinking  of  both  theology  and  philosophy,  which  "  set 
up  prudential  differences  between  God  and  man — differences  not  of  degree 
only,  but  of  nature."* 

In  all  this  there  is  so  much  so  beautiful,  so  true,  and  so  inspiring, 
and  it  is  all  stated  and  illustrated  with  such  power  and  persuasiveness,  that 
we  are  reluctant  to  take  exception  to  anything.  *  None  the  less,  difficulties 
do  remain,  and  these  we  would  state,  less  as  objections  to  idealism  than 
as  points  upon  which  we  desire  from  Professor  Jones  further  elucidation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  uneasy  sense  that  the  question  of  evil 
has  not  been  thoroughly  disposed  of.  Evil  exists,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
disposed  of.      The  ideal  manifests  itself  in  the  continual  conquest  and 
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transmntation  of  evil.  Moral  progress  consists  in  a  constant  recoil  from 
evil  and  rise  above  it.  But  progress  can  never  end.  Life  lies  in  develop- 
ment. Are  we  driven  to  say,  therefore,  that  evil  is  necessary  as  a  condition 
of  the  self-manifestation  of  the  ideal?  But  as  soon  as  we  say  that  evil 
is  a  necessity,  however  much  we  may  qualify  or  explain  the  statement, 
the  dream  of  optimism  is  at  an  end.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  a  man 
may  advance  morally  in  spite  of  evil,  nay,  that  in  his  battle  with  evil  he ' 
may  attain  to  very  excellent  virtue.  But  to  maintain  and  prove  this, 
though  it  be  to  do  much  to  lighten  up  the  gloom  of  human  life,  is  not  to 
vindicate  an  optimistic  view  of  the  world ;  while,  to  take  a  different  line 
of  argument,  and  to  maintain  that  man  grows,  not  merely  in  spite  of,  but 
because  of,  evil,  and  to  hold  that  evil  is  necessary  as  a  stage  in  growth, 
is  to  make  optimism  impossible.  So  long  as  evil  is  conceived  as  entering 
into  the  order  and  constitution  of  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  to  claim 
the  victory  for  the  Ideal.  Growth  that  is  for  ever  accompanied  by  the 
shadow  of  evil  lies  under  the  ban  of  unending  weariness.  In  truth,  under 
such  conditions,  reality  would  lie  in  the  grim  fact  of  evil ;  while  progress 
would  be  a  mere  play  of  individual  fancy.  Grief  and  pain  and  Utter  tears, 
the  long  agony  of  unnumbered  centuries  of  human  history,  the  inarticulate 
cry  of  nature  groaning  for  deliverance,  are  not  to  be  exorcised  by  a  formula. 
So  far  from  being  comforted  in  view  of  universal  misery  by  the  thought  that 
all  this  is  necessary  as  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  Ideal,  we  shall  have 
hope  only  when  we  can  reach  a  reasoned  conviction  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
that  it  is  due  to  a  cause  which  is  removable,  and  that  therefore  we  may 
wait  in  confidence  for  a  day  when  it  shall  cease  to  be. 

In  the  second  place,  the  difficulty  which  emerged  even  in  the  doctrine 
of  knowledge  recurs  with  double  force.  What  is  this  Ideal,  which  Professor 
Jones  also  names  the  Infinite,  and  in  impassioned  phrase  even  designates 
as  God?  Is  it  personal?  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which, 
more  than  any  other  in  the  present  position  of  ethical  investigation,  calls 
for  discussion,  What  is  personality? 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  explanation  which  we  get  in  this  book, 
or,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  am  aw^e,  in  any  recent  literature  of  this  school, 
is  the  use  of  the  term  self-consciousness.  All  reality  is  relative  to  self- 
consciousness.  Self-consciousness  is  the  key  to  all  moral  and  intellectual 
problems.  Self-consciousness,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  notion  of  personality. 
But  is  it  an  equation  for  it,  so  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  the  question  of 
whether  the  Ideal  be  personal  or  impersonal?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot.  There  is  more  in  personality  than  Self-consciousness  :  there  is 
purpose.  If,  then,  we  have  to  deal  with  purpose,  the  moral  problem 
takes  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  Professor  Jones  expresses  it, 
and  Idealism  requires  to  be  re-stated. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  waving  this  question  of  personal  or  impersonal, 
and  confining  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  self -consciousness,  there  still  remains 
a  dif&culty.      This  is  the  consciousness,  if  we  are  following  the  thought 
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aright,  of  a  universal  self.  Where,  then,  is  this  self,  which  is  the  Ideal  or 
God,  conscious  of  itself?  Man  is  conscious  of  the  Ideal  in  responsible 
action.  Are  we  then  to  identify  this  consciousness  of  the  Ideal  with  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  Ideal,  so  that  we  are  to  say  that  God  is  conscious 
of  Himself  in  the  individual's  consciousness  of  the  Ideal  ?  Does  God  come 
to  consciousness  of  Himself  in  man,  and  is  this  His  only  self-consciousness? 
Is  this  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  which  Professor  Jones  so  delights  io, 
the  Ideal  or  the  Infinite  returuing  to  itself,  and  God  returning  to  Himself?^ 
Then,  I  submit,  we  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  charmed  circle  of  indi- 
vidualism. It  is  the  individual  who  is  conscious  of  the  Ideal,  and  by  the 
Ideal  is  spurred  to  moral  achievement  The  Ideal  is  mighty  to  the  salvation 
of  the  individual,  and  of  the  individual  only.  Within  the  individual  con- 
sciousness we  find  no  assurance  of  a  universal  omnipotence  of  the  Ideal. 
It  is  mighty  to  secure  his  advance.  It  may  be  mighty  to  secure 
the  advance  of  other  Individuals.  But  of  the  world  outside,  nothing 
can  be  said.  Where  the  individual  is  conscious  of  the  Ideal,  there  is 
light.  Beyond  is  impenetrable  darkness.  This  is  not  optimism.  It 
may  be  unphilosophical,  yet  it  seems  inevitable  to  go  further,  and  ask  if 
it  be  after  all  certain  that  the  consciousness  of  the  Ideal  does  absolutely 
secure  moral  achievement  ?  It  was  no  ignoble  character  which  exclaimed 
in  utter  despair  of  self,    '*  The  good   that  I  would  I   do  not ;  but  the 

evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do O  wretched  man  that  I  ami 

who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? "  And  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  ignoble,  the  base,  the  depraved,  the  heirs  of  generations  of 
crime?  How  shall  we  deal  with  them  ?  Shall  we  say  to  them,  **  Awake  to 
your  Ideal!  Bealize  it!"?  It  needs  a  Christ  to  say  to  those  who  are 
already  putrescent  in  moral  corruption,  V  Come  forth."  If  there  be  nothing 
in  the  moral  tragedy  of  human  life,  but  the  individual's  consciousness  of  the 
Ideal,  the  highest  result  conceivable  is  a  few  unique  souls  living  nobly,  bat 
after  all  unsuccessfully,  while  the  vast  majority  lie  in  the  unbroken  bondage 
of  evil. 

But  we  may  have  mistaken  the  Idealism  which  Professor  Jones 
expounds.  It  may  mean,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  own  line  of  proof  would 
bring  it  to  demonstrate,  that  the  Self,  to  which  all  reality  is  relative,  which 
is  the  unity  of  thought  and  existence,  is  self-conscious,  not  in  individuals  or  in 
the  evolution  of  human  life,  but  in  itself,  self-conscious  and  self -determining 
in  and  through  and  above  all  the  manifold  detail  which  makes  up  the  world 
of  human  experience.  We  would  then  have  to  conceive  that  which  makes 
experience  possible,  the  truth  of  all  knowledge,  the  goodness  of  all  action, 
the  ground  of  all  reality,  as  God,  Whom  we  must  describe  as  Personal,  even 

*  Cf.  pp.  75,  138,  142,  143,  149,  211,  219,  304.  I  trust  I  am  not  captious  in  askiDgsuch 
questions.  I  find  so  keen  a  critic  as  Professor  Iverach  making  the  same  demand,  and  adding, 
•*  We  have  sought  with  all  diligence  to  find  out  Professor  Green's  meaning ;  but  neither  from 
him,  nor  from  uny  who  agree  with  him,  can  we  find  any  answer  to  this  question.  Is  God  any- 
thing in  Himself?  Is  there  a  divine  centre  of  thought,  activity,  blessedness ;  and  is  therein 
wcistence  of  God  for  Himself?" — ExposUory  Times,  January,  1898. 
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though  we  cannot  translate  the  fulness  of  that  idea,  but  at  least  as  more 
than  thought,  or  a  thought  process,  and  more  even  than  universal  self- 
coneciousness. 

Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  and  even  if  philosophical  idealism 
never  demonstrates  such  a  conception,  it  is  fundamentally  the  Christian 
position.  I  conclude,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  error  through  extreme 
abbreviation,  by  noting  certain  points  which  are  involved  in  this  conception 
of  the  personality  of  God,  and  which  Christian  experience  must  ever  oppose 
to-  any  philosophy  which  denies  it. 

1.  The  Moral  Problem.  This  lies  in  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  that  Personal  God  of  whose  existence  and  of  whose  claim  upon  him  he 
becomes  aware  as'  he  passes  from  the  life  of  mere  instinct  to  that  of 
responsible  action.  Experience  combines  these  two  positions :  (1)  That  man 
ought  to  be  at  one  with  God,  his  will  surrendered  to  the  Divine  will,  acting 
in  harmony  with  it,  at  its  bidding,  and  in  its  strength.  (2)  That,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  is  not  the  case,  that  there  is  antagonism  where  there  should  be 
union,  revolt  where  there  ought  to  be  the  gladness  of  perfect  harmony.  Evil 
is  constituted  by  this  antagonism.  As  it  appears,  not  merely  in  direct 
violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  in  the  incalculable  suilerings 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  even  in  the  pain  of  nature,  it  is  everywhere 
rooted  in  this  fact  of  sin.  Evil  is  not  a  necessity  of  progress.  It  is  the 
crime  of  man  which  has  involved  the  world  in  its  disaster.  Herein  lies  at 
once  the  gloom  and  the  glory  of  Christianity.  It  teaches  man  to  look  at  the 
grief  of  the  world,  not  with  philosophic  calm  as  a  necessary  stage  in  a  move- 
ment to  perfection,  but  with  reproach  and  shame  as  the  consequence  and 
illustration  of  his  own  transgression.  But  it  teaches  him  also  to  look  at  it 
with  wonder  and  hope,  for  it  proclaims  to  him  the  removableness  of  his 
transgression,  and  therewith  also  the  curableness  of  the  world's  hurt. 

2.  The  Solution.  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  in  one  word,  is  reconcilia- 
tion. Christianity  is  summed  up  in  the  declaration  that  this  ha^  taken  'place. 
It  is  well  to  note  carefully  the  contents  of  Christian  experience  in  this  con- 
nection. Professor  Jones  gives  an  eloquent  description  of  contrition.  **  To 
become  morally  awakened  is  to  become  conscious  of  the  vanity  and  nothing- 
ness of  the  past  life,  as  confronted  with  the  new  ideal  implied  in  it.  The 
past  life  is  something  to  be  cast  aside  as  false  show,  just  because  the  self 
that  experienced  it  was  not  realized  in  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
moral  agent  sets  himself  against  it,  and  desires  to  annihilate  all  its  claims 
npon  him  by  undergoing  its  punishment,  and  drinking  to  the  dregs  its  cup  of 
bitterness."^  Confronted  not  with  an  abstract  ideal,  but  with  the  Personal 
God  manifest  in  Christ,  the  soul  knows  more  than  this.  Entering  into  the 
depths  of  its  demerit,  the  soul  finds  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  guilt, 
but  in  the  same  moment  finds  the  burden  lifted  away,  borne  by  One  who,  in 
the  bearing  of  it,  was  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  but  who,  for  the  joy  of  bearing  it, 
and  destroymg  it,  endured  the  Cross,  and  despised  the  shame.    Sin,  there- 
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tore,  not  as  the  breach  of  some  specific  law  involving  specific  eonseqnenoee 
for  the  individual,  but  sin  as  antagonism  to  God,  the  sin  of  humanity  in  which 
the  world  has  been  involved,  has  been  atoned,  and  the  reconciliation  has 
been  effected  through  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  fulfilled  by  His  Son.  We 
C8Uinot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  application  of  this  Gospel  of  reconciliation 
to  the  individual  sinner.  But  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  cosmical 
significance  of  Gbrist's  person,  and  the  cosmical  reference  of  His  work. 
Christianity  has  hope  of  the  world,  and  confronts  its  misery  without  blanch- 
ing at  the  fearful  sight,  because  evil  has  been  defeated  once  for  all  in  His 
Gross. 

3.  The  Individual  Life.  The  command  and  the  promise  addressed  by 
Christianity  to  the  individual,  therefore,  is  that  he  abandon  that  position 
of  antagonism  toward  God  which  is  sin  and  death,  and  make  surrender 
of  himself  to  God  in  Christ.  His  will  is  his  by  the  constitution  of  his 
nature,  but  he  finds  freedom  and  life  only  when  he  has  made  it  Christ's. 
So  doing,  he  lives  in  personal  union  with  Christ.  To  him  to  live  is  Christ. 
Professor  Jones  remarks  that  "  the  identity  "  of  the  human  and  Divine  is 
**  a  perfectly  familiar  Christian  idea."  Again,  he  defines  rehgion  as  the 
"  conscious  identification  of  the  self  with  One  who  is  known  to  fulfil  its 
needs  and  satisfy  its  aspirations " ;  ^  and  he  speaks  of  love  as  the 
''conscious  identification  of  the  self"  with  its  object.  I  would  be  far 
from  taking  needless  exception  to  a  mere  phrase.  Yet  I  cannot  think 
that  "  identity "  and  **  identification "  fdrly  express  the  Christian  idea 
of  the  highest  and  nearest  relation  between  man  and  God.  The  New 
Testament  abounds  in  the  most  confident  assertions,  and  even  the  most 
startling  statements,  of  the  intimate  relationship  which  faith  produces 
between  the  believer  and  Christ ;  but  such  descriptions,  even  at  their 
utmost  height  of  passion,  always  hold  fast  by  the  personality  both  of  the 
individuaj  and  of  Christ.  *'  Yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  Paul 
is  himself,  even  in  the  moment  of  his  deepest  surrender,  even  when 
Christ  most  fully  occupies  him.  The  result  is  the  union  of  two  persons, 
not  the  suppression  or  absorption  of  one  of  them ;  not  a  third  thing,  call 
it  an  identity  or  a  universal  self,  in  which  both  are  lost.  Union  to  a 
personal  God,  so  far  from  discrediting  or  weakening  human  personality, 
does  rather  for  the  first  time  justify  and  ennoble  it.  A  man  is  himself, 
his  true,  best  self,  strong  for  the  discharge  of  every  function  of  worthy 
living,  when  he  has  yielded  himself  to  God.  The  self,  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  proud,  and  which  had  been  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life, 
was  false,  unreal.  Now,  at  last,  he  has  reached  the  truth  and  complete- 
ness of  personal  being. 

The  man  thus  one  with  Christ  has  taken  the  side  of  triumphant  good- 
ness. This  means  two  things,  which  are  the  double  aspect  of  one  experience. 
1.  The  individual  is  justified  by  this  goodness.  His  moral  worth  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  his  present  attainment,  but  in  terms  of  that  righteousness 
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^hich  has  rescued  him  from  despair.  No  doctrine  is  more  difficult  to  define 
than  this  of  justification  hy  faith,  and  none  has  suffered  more  severely  at  the 
hands  of  misnamed  orthodox  theologians.  Yet  none  is  more  vital  to 
Christian  faith,  and  to  the  energy  and  progressiveness  of  Christian  life.  2. 
The  individual  becomes  the  servant  of  this  goodness.  Professor  Jones 
speaks  much  of  realizing  the  ideal,  and  of  growth  through  conflict  with  evil. 
From  quite  different  quarters  we  hear  much  of  holiness  and  of  the  deepening 
of  spiritual  life.  We  can  never  hear  too  much  of  one  or  other.  But  we  ought 
never  to  forget  that  perfection  of  character  is  never  attainable  save  through 
fulness  of  service.  The  Christian  enters  through  faith  on  a  redemptive 
vocation.  Before  him  is  a  world  whose  conspicuous  feature  is  suffering, 
physical  and  spiritual,  whose  hidden  wound,  cause  of  all  other  hurt,  is  sin. 
It  is  laid  on  him,  by  the  fact  of  his  own  deliverance,  to  labour  for  the  rescue 
of  others.  In  that  life-long  task  he  welcomes  all  who  will  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Their  faith  may  not  be  clear,  and  may  even  be  warped  into  denial, 
but  in  so  far  as  they  reduce  the  weight  of  human  misery,  even  in  the  lowest 
most  physical  degree,  they  are  doing  Christ's  work  in  the  world,  and  are  on 
the  way,  the  only  certain  way,  to  find  Him.  For  himself,  the  Christian 
does  not  claim  to  see  the  victory  of  the  Good  achieved  in  every  detail.  The 
mass  of  unconquered  evil  in  the  world  is  overwhelming.  If  measured  in 
terms  of  the  mere  understanding,  and  compared  with  any  resources  now  in 
operation  to  defeat  it,  it  would  seem  indeed  invincible.  Optimism  on  such 
plane  of  argument  is  impossible.  Optimism  as  a  philosophical  doctrine,  the 
Christian  hope  as  the  spring  of  all  redemptive  labour,  rests  for  justification 
and  power  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  has  won  the  victory.  Apart  from  a  • 
Person  and  an  Event  in  whom  and  by  which  the  problem  of  reconcihation 
has  been  wrought  out  and  solved.  Idealism  must  hang  in  the  air,  a  dream 
and  a  speculation,  unsatisfactory  as  a  philosophy  of  the  universe,  and  power- 
less as  a  spring  of  action. 


THOUGHT. 

HoMiLBTio  Aspects  op  the  Fatherhood  op  God.  By  Charles  A.  Salmond, 
Edinburgh  (The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review), — It  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  may  properly  distinguish,  1.  God's  Fatherhood  of 
Christ  as  God;  2.  His  Fatherhood  of  man  as  ma/n;  8.  His  Fatherhood  of  Christ 
a$  man;  and  4.  His  Fatherhood  of  mam,  as  Christ's, 

1.  There  is  a  Fatherhood  of  God  apart  from  the  existence  of  men  altogether,  or 
of  any  of  the  creatures  God  has  made.  We  refer  to  the  intimate  and  endearing 
relation  in  which  the  First  Person  of  the  Godhead  has  stood  to  the  Second  through- 
out all  eternity — God*s  Fatherhood  of  Christ  as  God.  It  is  known  as  the  eternal 
Bonship  of  Christ.    Tl\e  knowledge  is  indeed  too  great  for  us ;  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
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thai  there  is  a  sense  in  which  God  is  the  Father  of  Christ,  which  can  apply  to 
other  than  to  Him  who  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  only-hegotten  Son.  It  is 
more  possible  for  us  to  understand,  2.  God's  Fatherhood  of  man  a«  wofln — 4n  Tiriae  of 
which  all  men  may,  in  a  true  sense,  be  spoken  of  as  sons  of  God.  This  truUi  is 
specially  liable  to  perversion,  and  one  popular  perversion  has  assumed  a  quasi- 
philosophic  guise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maurice  School,  which  presses  into  tiie 
service  of  its  theory  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  this  effect,  that  "  Christ 
being  one  with  every  man,  all  mankind  are  in  Him  redeemed,  r^enerated,  justified, 
and  adopted  " — "  the  function  of  faith  being  to  discern  Christ  as  already  one  with  us, 
and  to  recognize  His  benefits  as  already  fully  pertaining  to  us.*'  Another  popular 
perversion  is  the  sinking  of  the  judicial  altogether  in  the  paternal  aspect  of  God. 
(But  the  author  is  hardly  fair  to  thoughtful  teachers  of  this  school  in  saying  that  they 
*'  sink  the  judicial  altogether.")  There  is  unquestionable  Scripture  ground  for  affirm- 
ing that  men  oi  men  may  in  a  true  sense  be  spoken  of  and  addressed  as  children  of 
God.  The  grand  truth  enforced  by  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  mani- 
festly is  the  great  love  that  is  in  God*s  heart  for  sinful  men,  and  the  yearning  with 
which  He  still  follows  them,  even  in  their  course  of  guilty  abandonment  and  misery. 
For — and  this  is  our  present  point — ^the  prodigal  is  still  a  son — ^unworthy,  indeed,  but 
yet  a  son.  The  parable  gives  us  authority  for  entreating  men  as  poor,  wandering, 
misguided,  sinful  children  of  God,  to  come  back  to  the  Father  who  loves  them  and 
longs  for  their  return.  God  is  a  loving  Father— loving  men  with  a  love  .which 
Christ*s  atonement  did  not  procure  but  rather  expressed,  on  a  scale  of  infinitude 
whose  height,  length,  depth,  and  breadth  we  can  never  hope  to  comprehend.  It  is 
not,  however,  on  the  slender  basis  of  a  parable  that  the  doctrine'  of  the  general 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  founded.  The  Bible  aboimds  with  supports  of  it.  As  deriving 
his  existence  from  God,  as  made  in  EUs  image,  as  capable  of  fellowship  with  Him,  as 
the  peculiar  object  of  His  delight,  it  is  apparent  that  man  stood  to  the  Creator  in  a 
relationship  so  different  from  that  of  the  other  creatures  of  His  hand  that  we  may  most 
fittingly  express  it  as  the  relation  of  a  child  to  a  father,  on  whose  bounty  he  depended, 
as  well  as  to  whose  authority  he  was  bound  in  all  things  to  defer.  In  the  genealogy 
in  Luke  iii.,  Adam  is  set  in  the  same  relation  to  Qod  as  Seth  bore  to  Adam,  and  Enoch 
to  Seth.  From  the  utterances  of  heathen  writers — including  the  poet  Aratus,  whom 
St.  Paul  quoted  with  approbation  on  Mars'  Hill — it  might  be  abundantly  shown  that 
the  conception  of  men's  relation  as  the  offspring  of  God  has  a  place  even  in  the 
systems  of  natural  religion.  We  have  to  proclaim  this  truth,  but  to  take  care  that 
false  expectations  are  not  founded  upon  it.  ^  We  are  entitled  to  insist  that  so  far  from 
the  Fatherhood  lowering  God's  authority  in  any  wise,  or  lessening  His  claim  on  oor 
obedience,  it  brings  with  it  an  additional  and  powerful  sanction,  to  which  the  filial 
heart  should  readily  respond. 

8.  God's  Fatherhood  of  Christ  €t$  man.  Distinguish  the  eternal  sonship  of 
Ch^^st  from  the  human  sonship,  which  rests  on  the  ground  of  His  true  and  proper 
membood.  Men  are  sons ;  Christ  is  a  man ;  therefore  Christ  as  man  is  Son,  and, 
bdng  a  perfect  man,  is  a  perfect  human  Son  of  God.  We  must,  however,  avoid  any 
separation  of  Christ's  natures  into  two  distinct  persons.  We  may  say  that  *'  the 
Only-Begotten,  in  respect  of  His  assumed  humanity,  entered  into  the  relation  of  man 
to  God.- 

It  is  in  this  Sonship  that  Christ  has  come  so  near  to  us,  humbling  Himself  to  be 
the  human  Son  of  God,  without  ceasing  to  be  Divine ;  lifting  our  nature  ioto  an 
association  with  His  ever-blessed  Person  which  through  aU  eternity  it  will  never  lose; 
stooping  to  be  bom  o(  a  woman,  to  be  made  under  the  law,  that  in  life  and  death  Ha 
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might  magnify  the  law,  and  redeem  us  from  the  prodigalism  of  fallen  nature  to  the 
adoption  of  grace. 

4.  God's  Fatherhood  of  man  as  ChrUVB,  There  is  a  sonship  which  belongs  to 
men  as  men.  But  there  is  a  far  nobler  sonship  which  belongs  to  men  as  Christians, 
when,  justified  by  faith,  they  are  admitted  into  the  family  of  God,  and  have  a 
right,  not  by  nature  but  of  grace,  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  "household  of 
faith.**  Men,  as  begotten,  are  sons  of  God ;  but  men,  as  begotten  again,  are  sons  of 
God  in  a  far  loftier  sense — sons,  not  in  name  and  origin  only,  but  in  lineaments 
of  character  and  conduct.  Every  man  who  enjoys  the  blessings  of  this  relationship 
of  grace  is  directly  indebted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  the  grand 
object  of  His  mission  to  earth,  to  bring  many  sons  with  Him  to  glory.  "As 
many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name."  It  is  an  important  part  of  the  preacher*s  work  to  give  a 
clear  account  of  the  origin^  the  markSf  and  the  dignity  of  this  heavenly  sonship.  Its 
origin  in  spiritual  regeneration ;  its  marks  in  Christ-likeness  of  character ;  its  dignity 
in  the  heritage  it  involves.  Whether  we  view  the  sonship  of  beUevers  on  the  side  of 
its  duties,  or  on  the  side  of  its  privileges  and  prospects,  there  is  for  the  homilist  an 
endless  variety  of  themes,  for  exhortation,  rebuke,  incitement,  comfort,  suggested  by 
the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Thb  Dishonesty  of  Heresy.  By  Professor  Jacob  Coopee,  D.C.L.,  Rutgers 
College  (The  Be/ormed  Quarterly  Review), — If  it  were  with  external  foes  alone  that 
tiie  Church  had  to  fight,  the  battle  would  be  short  and  the  victory  decisive.  But 
since  so  many  depart  from  the  faith  they  once  professed,  the  world  doubts 
whether  any  doctrine  be  sound  which  can  be  so  caricatured  by  its  pretended 
followers.  It  is  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  as  they  unfold  themselves  to  fair- 
minded  readers,  or  as  the  Church  embodies  them  in  her  confessions,  which  presents 
so  many  vulnerable  points,  but  the  interpretations  put  upon  these  doctrines  by  their 
pledged  defenders  when  seeking  to  justify  their  own  unfaithfulness.  Each  age  of 
the  Church  has  its  special  trials  from  false  brethren.  Heresy,  like  the  plague, 
makes  its  appearance  whenever  the  air  is  impure,  and  spreads  among  those  who 
have  not* the  strength  to  resist  its  attack.  The  present  disease  is  in  the  form  of 
Higher  Criticism,  which  aims  to  prove  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  inerrant ; 
and  therefore  the  Church  has  no  infaUible  guide,  and  her  creeds  no  divine  warrant 
for  their  existence. 

The  existence  of  a  body  of  believers  involves  the  idea  of  a  common  belief 
expressed  in  an  intelligible  formula  of  doctrine.  For  if  there  be  a  common  faith, 
there  must  also  be  a  common  imderstanding  of  its  substance ;  and  this  must  be 
expressed  in  precise  unambiguous  words  inwrought  into  a  harmonious  system. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a  creed  is  a  prime  necessity,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
visible  Church.  Faith  implies  something  upon  which  the  soul  rests  for  support; 
and  this  involves  knowledge  by  which  it  apprehends  the  fundamental  truths  which 
constitute  that  support,  and  this  knowledge  requires  intelligible  communication  by 
words  or  their  equivalents.  A  man  may  undoubtedly  be  a  Christian  though  he  have 
but  an  obscure  idea  of  the  truths  of  revelation ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  desirable- 
ness of  being  an  ignorant  beUever.  Without  a  creed,  or  its  equivalent,  there  could 
be  no  Church,  no  united  body  of  behevers,  no  concerted  action,  and  hence  no  pro- 
gress in  evangelizing  the  world.  Assuming  that  a  creed  is  a  necessity  to  a  Church, 
what  are  the  obligations  of  those  who  have  accepted  it  ?  No  man  can  be  forced  to 
believe  that  which  his  conscience  and  judgment  disapprove,  and  if  he  could  there 
would  be  no  virtue  in  the  act.    The  catechumen  owes  it  to  himself  to  master 
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clearly  every  part  of  the  doctrinal  basis  on  which  his  faith  is  to  rest,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  unless  false  to  his  conscience,  promise  obedience  to  that  which  his  reason 
does  not  grasp.  It  is  not  meant  that  he  fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  bnt  tiiat 
he  apprehend  the  import  of  the  words  in  their  conunon  acceptation.  If  this  obliga- 
tion rests  on  the  ordinary  private  believer,  how  much  more  does  it  rest  on  him  who 
would  be  the  teacher  of  others  ? 

There  are  three  considerations  which  must  be  weighed  most  carefully  by  that 
man  who  has  promised  allegiance  to  a  creed,  and  finds  himself  afterwards  undergoing 
a  change  of  belief.  1.  Until  his  mind  is  fully  satisfied  that  his  previous  position  was 
wrong,  he  is  bound,  in  duty  to  his  brethren  as  well  as  to  himself,  not  to  teach  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  accepted  faith.  2.  After  he  is  convinced  that  his  former  views 
were  erroneous,  he  cannot  assail  them  from  the  vantage  ground  of  official  position  in 
that  Church  he  has  now  virtually  abandoned  and  condemned.  8.  When  he  feels 
compelled  to  quit  that  commimion  which  he  volunt€uriIy  sought,  and  whose  peace 
and  prosperity  he  promised  before  God  to  study,  he  is  under  the  most  solemn 
obUgations  to  go  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the  least  possible  harm  to  that  body  he 
forsakes.  Doubt  is  often  highly  commended  as  the  expression  of  honest  indepen- 
dence ;  but  this  proceeds  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  Bevelation.  It 
does  not  proceed  from  genuine  perplexity  so  much  as  from  unwillingness  to  endure 
the  care  necessary  to  arrive  at  clear  conceptions,  or  refusal  to  submit  to  the  knth 
when  it  crosses  our  inclinations.  The  reason  is  convinced,  but  the  heart  is  hostile. 
It  is  no  mark  of  superior  wisdom  or  sanctity  that  a  man  should  be  always  uncertain 
about  his  belief.  All  Christians  may  have  doubts,  but  the  honest  ones  are  nearly 
always  subjective.  Heretical  doubts  arise  from  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  teach- 
ings of  revelation,  rather  than  uncertainty  about  what  they  reaUy  are.  Hence, 
when  the  unstable  man  cuts  loose  from  the  safe  moorings  of  a  fixed  faith,  he 
measures  the  articles  of  the  creed  by  his  own  desires,  and  rejects  all  that  will  not 
conform  to  the  standard. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  flagrant  dishonesty  of  those  who  reject  a 
creed  they  once  professed,  let  us  admit  the  case  where  honest  doubts  do  arise  in 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  promised  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  "What 
is  his  duty  as  a  high-toned  Christian  tmder  these  circumstances  ?  Certainly  he 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  start  doubts  in  the  minds  of  others;  and  honour 
forbids  his  remaining  in  official  association  with  the  Church  whose  creed  he  cannot 
teach.  A  conscious  change  of  views  should  be  followed  by  a  voluntary  withdrawal 
from  the  Church  which  holds  them.  And  he  should  go  out  with  as  little  stir  as 
possible,  and  with  no  effort  to  carry  a  following  with  him. 

The  essential  nature  of  heresy  can  be,  in  every  case,  illustrated  by  its  effects. 
For  a  time  the  noartyr  who  has  been  excommunicated  is  the  idol  of  a  few,  who 
cling  to  him  because  of  personal  friendship ;  of  those  who  are  attracted  by  his 
learning  and  eloquence;  or,  more  than  all,  follow  him  because  they  hate  what 
they  term  uncharitable  orthodoxy.  But  the  end  comes  soon.  Believea  from  all 
the  salutary  restraints  thrown  around  him  by  associating  with  such  as  hold  the 
truth,  embittered  by  fancied  wrongs,  or  puffed  up  by  the  idea  of  becoming  a  great 
reformer,  the  wandering  star  recedes  farther  and  farther  from  the  sun,  until  at  last 
he  is  lost  in  the  night  of  hopeless  unbeUef . 

[Headers  of  this  article  will  probably  feel  how  much  has  to  be  said  on  the  oUier 
Bide,  and  how  much  might  wisely  have  been  said  otherwise. — Ed.] 

The  Benefits  op  Teue  Scepticism.  By  C.  A.  Little,  Esq.,  Hagerstown, 
M.D.    (The  Beformed  Quarterly  Review). — ^Whether  we  accept  the  Biblical  account 
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of  the  origin  of  maD,  and  the  first  peopling  of  the  earth,  literally  or  not,  does  not 
matter.  We  are  certain  that  the  original  man  was  not  a  being  of  the  very  highest 
order  as  compared  with  the  man  of  to-day.  He  soon,  however,  begfui  to  develop, 
and  evolve,  and  ere  long,  stajrted  out  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  putting  in  motion  the 
onward  march  of  human  intellect,  that  has  continued  unceasingly  from  that  day  to 
this,  and  that  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time. 

Mcm's  first  fight  was  with  the  material  world  surrounding  him.  His  life  was 
one  hard  battle  against  nature  and  her  severities,  and  his  own  existence  depended 
upon  the  question  whether  he  should  subdue  her,  or  be  overcome  by  her.  This  sort 
of  life  tended  to  develop  only  one  side  of  man's  intellect,  viz.,  that  sort  of  intelligence 
which  enabled  him  to  perform  the  physical  labours  that  constantly  confronted  him, 
and  to  invent  and  put  into  use  the  best  methods  for  accomplishing  these  ends..  A 
better  way  of  doing  a  certain  thing  than  the  method  in  use  prior  to  that  time, 
reasoned  out  or  discovered  by  accident  and  then  adopted,  marked  one  step  of 
advance  and  progress  in  his  condition,  and  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
enormous  strides  he  was  destined  to  make  in  future  generations.  But  man  could  not 
stop  here ;  soon  his  mental  faculties,  impelled  by  the  innate  desire  for  knowledge, 
began  to  take  wings,  as  it  were,  and  soar  away  from  the  material  things  around  him, 
and  to  inquire  into  causes  that  produced  certain  results.  The  inquiry  once  started 
could  not  be  stopped  until  it  had  solved  the  problem.  Only  after  centuries  of 
struggle  and  strife,  came  the  full  dawn  of  the  intellectual  day,  dispelling  the  mists 
of  the  long  dark  night  of  ignorance,  and  making  the  world  appear  as  new -bom 
mider  the  effulgent  light  of  established  truth.  Since  then  the  progress  has  been 
rapid. 

In  the  religious  side  of  man,  too,  there  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  constant 
growth  and  advancement,  but  this  was  dififerent  in  character  from  the  growth  and 
advancement  on  the  material  or  physical  side  of  his  life.  For  he  was  created  a 
religious  being,  and  he  could  never,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried,  get  away  from 
the  religious  principles  put  into  him,  any  more  than  he  could  get  away  from  his 
own  identity.  In  this  long  history  of  the  world's  development,  in  this  long  story  of 
the  world's  fight  for  knowledge  and  truth  in  all  departments,  the  benefits  of  scepticism 
have  been  felt.  Something  had  to  be  known  before  it  could  be  doubted,  there  had  to 
be  something  on  which  the  sceptic  could  work. 

What  is  meant  by  True  Scepticism?  Certainly  not  such  doubt  as  was  taught 
by  the  ancients,  who  doubted  all  things,  believed  that  truth  was  unattainable,  and 
therefore  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  it.  One  ancient  sceptic  started  the  three  following 
propositions :  1.  Nothing  exists ;  2.  If  anything  existed  it  would  be  unknowable ; 
8.  If  anything  existed  and  were  knowable,  the  knowledge  of  it  could  not  be  com- 
municated. A  sceptic  is  properly  one  who  douhU^  hesitatee^  and  considers.  One 
who  is  so  careful  in  his  observations,  as  indicated  by  the  word  itself,  that  he  puts  his 
hands  over  his  eyes  to  shade  them  in  order  that  he  may  direct  his  sight  upon  the 
object  he  is  viewing  without  dahger  of  any  interference  from  the  outside.  He  is  one 
who  does  not  take  anything  for  granted,  but  investigates  for  himself,  and  will  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  To  those  who  have  doubted  only  when  they  for  some  reason 
feared  that  they  had  not  attained  the  truth,  we  are  indebted  for  the  world's  progress 
and  improvement.  It  has  been  their  mission  to  overthrow  that  which  was  old,  and 
that  which  they  demonstrated  was  false,  and  to  establish  in  its  stead  that  which  was 
new  and  true,  or  that  which  they,  at  the  time,  believed  to  be  true.  Often  what 
teemed  to  be  an  established  truth,  having  stood  the  test  of  centuries  according  to  the 
lights  of  the  period,  has  been  ruthlessly  upturned  by  some  one  who  had  at  first 
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doubted  the  supposed  truth,  whose  doubts  led  to  long  and  careful  hivestigation,  and 
'  whose  investigations  led  to  conviction  of  the  falsity  of  the  theory. 

Men  think  in  schools,  and  individuals  rarely  get  free  from  the  bondage  of  the 
school  to  which  they  belong.  Men's  minds  are  dominated  by  master  minds.  To  the 
independent,  master  minds  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  high  state  of  civilization  to- 
day. As  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  tendency  of  men  to  follow  each  other  in 
thought,  in  act,  and  in  deed,  so  can  we  appreciate  the  courage  of  those  men  who 
have  from  time  to  time  broken  away  from  generally-accepted  theories  and  started 
out  on  new  lines.  Doubt,  or  true  scepticism,  has  been  the  strong  incentive  to  many 
a  genius.  Many  of  these  sceptics  saw  far  into  the  future.  They  attacked  what 
they  saw  wrong  in  the  past,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  This  may  be  iUustrated 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  system  of  notation,  by  the  Copemican  Theory,  and 
by  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Over  and  over  again  scientists  have 
been  persecuted  and  condenmed  because  of  the  supposed  falsity  of  their  teachings. 
Fortunately  the  day  has  come,  to  some  religionists  at  least,  when  the  revelations  of 
science  are  hailed  with  delight,  when  scientific  truth  instead  of  controverting  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  conclusive  witnesses  on  its 
behalf.  The  more  we  know  of  nature  and  her  laws,  the  higher  is  our  conception  of 
Him  who  is  its  author,  and  who  governs  it  and  controls  it. 

Where  do  we  of  to-day  stand  with  reference  to  the  many  new  theories  tiiat  are 
being  advanced,  and  the  many  neW  ideas  that  are  being  promulgated  ?  We  need 
not  question  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  But  around 
these  and  based  upon  them  has  grown  up  the  Science  of  Theology — the  work  of  man 
—or  rather  the  theories  of  man  respecting  these  principles  and  their  application. 
No  one  will  attempt  to  set  up  the  theory  that  all  theology  is  right  and  true,  or  that 
any  one  system  of  theology  is  all  right  and  true.  Why  should  not  the  teachings  ol 
the  Church  change  with  reference  to  those  things  that  are  not  essential?  Why 
should  not  the  Science  of  Theology  change  as  those  sciences  pertaining  to  man*! 
secular  life  ?  True  Scepticism  has  done  untold  good ;  and  even  scepticism  that  has 
not  been  honest  has  been  used  for  good  in  an  indirect  way.  A  false  teacher  never 
permanently  harms  the  Church.    He  brings  forth  defenders. 

Thb  Brute-Soul.  By  Right  Rev.  Francis  Silas  Chatard,  D.D.  (2^  Catholic 
World), — Matter  does  not  move  unless  a  force  moves  it.  Chemical  action  produces 
movement  in  particles  and  new  combinations.  In  these  changes  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity,  and  light  sometimes  also,  are  evolved.  Endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  absorption 
and  exhalation,  are  constantly  going  on,  and  in  a  regular  manner,  with  fixed  law. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  expansion  and  contraction.  And  all  these  movements 
**  may  be  reduced  to  a  push  or  a  pull  in  a  straight  line  "  :  and,  should  there  be  an 
apparent  contradition  from  objects  moving  in  a  curve,  this  is  from  a  contrast  of  forces, 
the  resultant  being  the  diagonal. 

When  we  come  to  organic  matter,  we  begin  to  find  what  passes  our  uprehen- 
sion :  we  recognize  the  existence  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  matter,  but  there 
is  something  more  than  that.  There  is  something  which  moves  matter,  and  is  a 
principle  of  movement ;  it  exists  in  the  vegetable,  in  the  animal,  in  man  ;  it  is  self- 
moving.  What  is  this  something  ?  It  is  a  simple  essence,  which,  not  being  matter, 
is  bound  down  to  matter,  and  has  its  sphere  limited  to  matter,  taking  it  up, 
appropriating  and  developing  it,  according  to  the  tendency  given  by  its  Author.  Is 
this  simple  essence  in  any  sense  material?  It  is  sometimes  said,  "The  brote- 
soul  is  material."  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  **  Everything  whose  being  is  in  matter 
must  be  material."    Hence,  as  the  soul  of  the  brute  has  Hs  being  in  matter,  he  styles 
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it  material ;  moreover,  as  its  actions  show  what  it  is,  and  those  actions  are  material, 
it  is  material  too.  But  St.  Thomas  does  not  mean  to  teach  that  the  soul  of  the  hrute 
is  composed  of  matter ;  indeed,  he  says  distinctly  it  is  not.  He  holds,  however,  to 
the  idea  of  material  in  the  sense  (1)  of  the  soul  of  the  brute  being  educed  from  the 
potentiality  or  possibility  of  matter ;  (2)  of  its  action  being  boimd  down  to  matter 
and  inseparable  from  it ;  (8)  of  its  ceasing  to  be  when  the  body  it  animated  is 
destroyed. 

But  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  phrase  "  it  is  educed  from  the  potentiality 
of  matter  "  ?  We  must  recall  the  definition  of  creation  given  by  the  scholastics.  It 
is  an  act  by  which  something  comes  into  being  from  nothing  of  itself,  something  is 
made  out  of  nothing,  nor  did  the  subject,  in  which  it  is,  previously  exist — ex  nxhilo 
sui  et  suhjecti.  This,  of  course,  requires  direct  actual  exercise  of  Divine  power,  and 
is  called  properly  creation.  But  where  the  subject,  in  which  the  soul  is  to  be,  pre- 
viously exists,  i.e.,  matter,  determining  the  action  of  the  soul  which  comes  into  being 
gdIj  for  it,  the  act  by  which  this  brute-soul  is,  has  not  the  name  of  creation. 

But  matter  cannot  give  what  it  has  not— ^simplicity,  self -movement,  life ;  it  is 
inert.  If  anything  exists  having  simplicity,  movement,  life,  or  power  to  produce  a 
living  organism,  it  must  come  from  the  act  of  the  Creator,  willing  its  existence.  In 
our  judgment  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  mode  of  coming  into  existence  which  to  some 
extent  justifies  a  Christian  in  holding  to  the  theory  of  evolution  in  a  modified  sense ;  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  understood  by  Darwin,  and  by  the  materialistic  and  pantheistio 
schools  of  to-day  being  excluded.  St.  Augustine  gives  a  theory  of  the  potentisdity  of 
matter.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  That  act  gave 
to  matter  a  power  to  develop  the  germs  of  everything  that  is  material.  That  we  can 
admit.  But  the  theory  does  not  explain  how  this  potentiality  of  matter  becomes 
actual.  Is  it  by  an  inherent  efficacy  of  matter,  or  is  it  by  the  placing  in  relation  with 
matter  a  principle  which  causes  matter  to  take  on  peculiar  development  ?  Augustine 
would  surely  have  said,  had  he  lived  in  our  day,  matter  cannot  produoe  or  cause 
spirit  to  exist ;  for  it  cannot  give  what  it  has  not.  But  he  would  go  on  to  say,  matter 
by  general  laws  having  by  successive  stages  reached  certain  conditions  adapted  to 
animal  life — the  anima,  the  spirit,  or  the  soul,  by  the  antecedent  act  of  the  Creator, 
calling  spirit  into  being  from  the  beginning,  sprang  into  existence  from  nothing,  to 
act  in  matter,  to  take  it  up,  to  develop  it,  to  be  its  form,  the  substantial  form  by  which 
it  is  what  it  is — an  insect,  a  reptile,  a  fish,  a  bird,  or  a  man— each  requiring  its  own 
substantial  form,  distinct  and  differing  from  the  rest. 

This  form  is  not  of  matter.  There  is  possibility  of  its  existence  in  matter.  In 
this  sense  the  theory  of  evolution  can  be  tolerated.  God,  having  brought  matter  to 
such  perfection  as  to  render  animal  life  possible,  directly  calls  into  being  the  soul 
which  can  take  up  and  develop  this  perfected  matter,  so  that  the  existence  of  such 
form  or  soul  seems  to  depend  on  and  follow  from  the  condition  of  matter,  while  in 
reality,  antecedently,  it  was  directly  willed  by  God,  and  called  into  being  by  Qim 
from  nothing,  ex  nxhilo  tut.  This  theory  or  explanation,  it  will  be  seen,  denies  the 
passage  of  one  species  into  another.  And  this  has  never  been  proved.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  created  by  such  a  ftbot  when  it  is  proved  to  be 
afact. 

How  WBBB  THE  FouB  GospELS  COMPOSED  ?  By  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  New  York 
(The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review), — ^Two  answers  are  given  to  this  question. 
The  first  and  oldest,  that  they  were  composed  by  the  four  authors  whose  names 
they  bear,  who  derived  their  information,  two  of  them  immediately,  and  two  of  them 
mediately,  from  personal  intercourse  with  Jesus  Christ  during  His  ministry  on  earth. 
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The  second  and  latest,  that  the  four  Gospels  bad  an  eccleaiastical  origin.  Thej 
sprang  from  oral  traditions  concerning  Christ  that  were  cnrrent  among  the  first 
Christian  brotherhood,  and  were  gradually  collected  and  combined  by  persona  who 
are  unknown.  What  objections  can  be  urged  against  this  later  yiew.  (1).  It  was 
not  the  view  adopted  by  the  Ancient  Church,  which  was  nearest  in  time  to  the 
composition  of  the  Gospels.  That  Ancient  Church,  with  an  unanimity  even  greater, 
perhaps,  than  upon  any  of  the  purely  dogmatic  questions  that  arose  among  them, 
believed  that  the  Gospels  had  an  apostolical  origin,  not  an  ecclesiasticaL  Eusebius 
first  collected  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  it  has  been  variously  collected  and 
re*  stated  since  then.  The  Apostolic  Fathers  knew  nothing  of  a  canonical  and 
commonly  accepted  life  of  Christ  composed  of  materials  gathered  from  oral  legends 
current  in  the  Early  Church.  The  apocryphal  gospels,  which  were  constructed  in 
this  way,  they  carefully  distinguished  from  the  canonical,  and  rejected  as  no^ 
authoritative  for  the  Church.  Neither  do  the  sceptical  and  heretical  writers  of  the 
first  four  centuries  take  any  different  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  They  ascribe 
them  to  the  four  Evangelists.  The  efforts  made  to  invalidate  this  united  opinion  of 
the  Ancient  Church  have  ended  in  utter  failure. 

(2).  The  Gospels  do  not  wear  the  appearance  of  having  been  composed  of 
legendary  materials,  put  together  by  a  number  of  collectors  and  editors.  They  read 
like  the  production  of  individual  authors.  Each  Gospel  has  its  own  marked  uid 
striking  characteristics,  indicative  of  an  individual  mind. 

(8).  The  Gospels  are  represented  by  their  authors  as  remembered  by  themselves, 
not  as  collected  and  received  from  others.  See  John  ii.  22 ;  xiv.  26 ;  comp.  Jdin 
xii.  16;  zv.  20;  xvi.  4 ;  Luke  zxiv.  6;  Acts  xi.  16;  2  Peter  i.  16;  Gal.  L  11,12. 
The  recollection  by  the  Twelve  Apostles  did  not  include  all  things  said  and  done  by 
our  Lord,  but  it  did  include  (a)  ihe  events  that  were  cardinal  points  in  the  Redeemer's 
life  and  career ;  (b)  those  miracles  that  were  connected  with  these  events,  and  (c) 
the  most  important  of  His  discourses.  Li  selecting,  digesting,  and  arranging  the 
materials,  the  four  Evangelists  who  acted  for  "  the  Twelve  '*  were  under  the  in^ira- 
tion  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  had  been  promised  to  the  Apostles  collectively  by 
their  Divine  Lord,  John  xiv.  26.    This  Spirit  does  not  make  facsimilee, 

(4).  The  origin  of  the  Gospels  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  Church,  but  the 
origin  of  the  Church  by  the  Gospels.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles  made  the  first 
Christian  brotherhood ;  they  could  not,  therefore,  have  obtained  the  matter  of  thdr 
preaching  from  the  brotherhood.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  those 
twelve  divinely  inspired  and  authorized  apostles,  upon  whose  accurate  account  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  founding,  progress,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  eternal  salvation  of  vast  multitudes  of  human  beings,  absolutely  depended, 
would  have  left  that  account  to  be  prepared  at  haphazard  by  their  converts,  who  not 
only  had  no  inspiration  or  authority  for  the  work,  but  who  had  not  '^companied'* 
with  Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  and  could  not  therefore  draw  from  thdr 
recollections,  and  who  as  imperfectly  sanctified  Christians  were  full  of  ignorance, 
and  liable  to  misconception,  both  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 

(5).  The  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  required  inspiration  in  order  to  its 

-  preparation,  and  inspiration  was  confined  to  the  apostolic  college.    Both  the  memoxy 

and  the  judgment  of  the  biographers  required  supernatural  influence  and  direction. 

But  Dr.  Shedd  is  on  disputable  ground  when  he  claims  inspiration  for  the  evangelisii, 

seeing  that  neither  Mark  nor  Luke  have  place  among  the  Twelve. 

(6).  The  composition  of  the  Gospels  would  naturally  have  been  prior  to  that  of 
the  Epistles,  because  they  were  more  needed  in  founding  and  extending  the  ChristiaQ 
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Chnrcli  among  the  nations.  The  first  Christian  brotherhood  would  have  needed  the 
Sjnoptist^s  account  of  the  Hfe  of  Christ  more  than  it  would  St.  Paul's  abstruse  and 
analytical  enimciation  of  the  Christian  system  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romsms.  But 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  is  generally  fixed  as  a.d.  58.  It  was  plainly  important  that 
the  Gospels  should  be  composed  before  the  death  of  the  apostles  should  make  it 
impossible.  The  apostles  would  naturally  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Church  after  their  departure.  Dr.  Shedd  thinks  it  is  certain  that  the  apostolic 
college,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  part  of  their  number,  prepared  that  three- 
fold synoptical  account  of  our  Lord  which  for  nearly  twenty  centuries  has  been 
ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark-Peter,  and  Luke-Paul.  Eusebius  dates  Matthew's 
Gospel,  A.D.  41. 

The  unproven  assumptions  and  almost  innumerable  hypotheses  which  have 
characterized  German  schools  of  Biblical  criticism  since  the  time  of  Semler,  are  due 
to  the  substitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  Gospels  for  the  apostolic.  There 
is  indeed  a  difference  in  spirit  and  intention  between  the  rationalistic  and  the 
evangelical  critics  who  adopt  this  theory ;  but  the  fatal  error  of  deriving  the  life  of 
Christ  from  unauthorized,  uninspired,  and  largely  unknown  sources,  cleaves  to  both 
alike,  so  that  the  actual  influence  of  the  **  evangelical "  critic  of  this  class  is  unsettling 
upon  the  belief  of  the  Church,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the  rationalist.  There  will 
be  no  improvement  in  this  class  of  exegetes,  until  there  is  a  return  to  the  apostolical 
origin  of  the  Gospels. 

Evolution  and  Christian  Ethics.  By  Rev.  T.  G.  Applb,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (The 
'Reformed,  Quarterly  Beview). — The  sub-title  of  this  article  is  "  Modem  Pessimism 
emd  Optimism."  **The  majority  of  us  profess  neither  pessimism  nor  optimism. 
Most  men  are  agreed  that  the  proportion  of  good  and  evil  in  life  may  be  very 
sensibly  affected  by  human  action.  The  propounders  of  what  are  called  the  '  ethics 
of  evolution,*  when  the  *  evolution  of  ethics  *  would  usually  better  express  the  object 
of  their  speculations,  adduce  a  number  of  more  or  less  interesting  facts,  and  more  or 
less  sound  arguments,  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  the  moral  sentiments,  in  the  same 
way  as  other  natural  phenomena,  by  a  process  of  evolution.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  they  are  on  the  right  track,  but  as  the  immoral  sentiments  have  no  less  been 
evolved,  there  is,  so  far,  as  much  natural  sanction  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Cosmic 
evolution  may  teach  us  how  the  good  and  the  evil  tendencies  of  man  may  have  come 
about ;  but  in  itself,  it  is  incompetent  to  furnish  any  better  reason  why  what  we  call 
good  is  preferable  to  what  we  call  evil  than  we  had  before.  It  is  also  a  fallacy  to 
assimie  that  because,  on  the  whole,  animals  and  plants  have  advanced  in  perfection 
of  organization  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  consequent  survival  of 
the  *  fittest,*  therefore  men  in  society,  men  as  ethical  beings,  must  look  to  the  san(e 
process  to  help  them  toward  perfection.  *  Fittest '  must  not  be  confounded  with 
*  best.*  The  cosmic  process  has  no  sort  of  relation  to  moral  ends,  and  the  imitation 
of  it  by  man  is  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  ethics.  The  ethical  progress 
of  society  depends  on  combating  the  cosmic  process.  In  every  family,  in  every 
polity  that  has  been  established,  the  cosmic  process  in  man  has  been  restrained  and 
otherwise  modified  by  law  and  custom  :  in  surrounding  nature  it  has  been  similarly 
influenced  by  the  art  of  the  shepherd,  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan.  And  the  inter- 
ference has  increased  as  civilization  has  advanced.  Ethical  nature  may  count  upon 
having  to  reckon  with  a  tenacious  and  powerful  enemy  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 
But  if  we  may  permit  ourselves  a  larger  hope  of  abatement  of  the  essential  evil  of 
the  world  than  was  possible  to  those  who,  in  the  infancy  of  exact  knowledge,  faced 
the  problems  of  existence  more  than  a  score  of  centuries  ago,  I  deem  it'  an  essential 
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condition  of  the  realization  of  that  hope  that  we  should  east  aside  the  notion  that  the 
escape  from  pain  and  sorrow  is  the  proper  object  of  life." 

The  above  considerations  are  taken  from  Professor  Huxley's  Lectures  oo 
*'  Ethics  and  Evolution/*  as  a  text  on  which  Dr.  Apple  appends  his  remarks.  He 
admits  that  man*s  ethical  nature  is  subject  to  evolution  as  well  as  his  physical 
nature.  The  natural  basis  for  this  evolution  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  forces  at  work 
in  the  unfolding  of  his  moral  nature,  the  idea  of  Right,  which  leads  to  the  assertion 
of  the  individual,  and  the  idea  of  Social  Integration,  which  asserts  the  social 
principle,  or  the  force  of  the  general  in  society.  The  idea  of  Right  is  intuitive 
in  man,  and  in  its  operation  it  unfolds  the  doctrine  of  Eights  in  their  concrete  fomi. 
The  assertion  of  his  rights  grows  out  of  the  independence  of  the  individual,  and  sets 
him  over  against  the  operation  of  the  social  principle,  which  would  otherwise  swallow 
up  the  individual  in  the  general.  The  principle  of  Social  Integration  on  the  other 
hand  attracts  the  individual  to  society,  the  general,  in  the  &imily,  the  state,  Ac 
Man*B  moral  nature,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  society,  is  subject  to  evolution 
from  ground  forces  lodged  in  his  nature.  But  evolution,  by  itself,  is  not  able  to  solve 
the  difficulty  of  the  presence  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  world.  We  see  nature 
developing  according  to  fixed  inmmtable  laws,  and  working  out  its  cosmic  problem 
with  unerring  certainty,  but  when  we  come  to  man's  ethical  nature,  we  meet  with  a 
new  and  different  condition.  We  meet  pain  and  suffering,  and  not  only  this,  but  we 
see  that  all  suffering  is  a  consequence  originally  of  a  violation  of  law.  Man  is  the 
author  of  his  own  suffering.  He  has  a  will  to  choose  the  good  or  the  evil.  Is  sin  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  evolution  of  man*s  ethical  nature  ?  It  is  said  **  pain  is 
only  a  necessary  condition  for  securing  health,  error  is  necessary  for  the  discovery  and 
progress  of  truth,  and  sin  is  a  necessity  for  a  world  where  free  will  or  moral  freedom 
exists.*'  But  this  solution  makes  God  responsible  for  sin.  Evolution  staggers  when 
it  comes  to  the  problem  of  moral  evil,  or  the  possibility  of  man's  free  agency.  The 
only  solution  of  this  difficulty  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  as  usually  interpreted, 
is  to  deny  human  freedom,  and  introduce  the  principle  of  Fate.  The  difficulty  would 
not  be  so  great  if  it  were  found  that,  even  with  the  presence  and  operation  of  evil, 
mankind  is  surely  working  out  a  higher  state  in  which  all  evil  will  be  overcome,  that 
is,  if  the  natural  workings  of  history  were  constantly  tending  only  to  a  higher  and 
better  state.  In  that  case  sin  and  suffering  would  appear  as  merely  conditions  for  a 
normal  development,  and  the  whole  process  would  be  tending  constantly  to  a  proper 
end.    But  even  Professor  Huxley  is  not  able  to  adopt  such  a  theory  of  optimism. 

Can  Christianity  explain  the  difficulty,  without  overthrowing  the  theory  of  Evo- 
lution ?  It  affirms  that  «in  is  a  foreign  principle,  that  came  in  through  the  free  will 
of  intelligent  beings :  that  this  disturbing  factor  is  not  from  Gk»d,  nor  from  nature, 
but,  so  far  as  our  world  is  concerned,  from  man  himself.  And  it  teaches  that  man, 
in  his  own  strength,  has  not  been  able  to  eliminate  this  disturbing  factor  in  human 
life,  and  that  the  only  power  that  ccm  do  it  is  the  power  of  a  Divine  Human 
Bedeemer.  In  Christ,  the  God-man,  is  found  the  final  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the 
universe. 

Christ  taught  neither  Optimism  nor  Pessimism,  in  their  extreme  sense,  and  yet 
He  taught  both  conditionally.  He  taught  the  progress  and  the  triumph  of  the  good, 
but  He  foretold  also  the  spread  of  evU.  Compare  Huxley's  sentence,  *' Cosmic 
evolution  may  teach  us  how  the  good  and  evil  tendencies  of  man  may  have  come 
about ;  but,  in  itself,  it  is  incompetent  to  furnish  any  better  reason  why  what  we  call 
good  is  preferable  to  what  we  call  evil  than  we  had  before." 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  best  work  in  trying  to  reconcile  Evolution  and 
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Christianity  is  to  be  performed  along  this  line  of  man's  ethical  nature.  In  the  sphere 
of  natural  science  the  theory  of  Evolution  is  generally  accepted,  with  a  few  slight 
modifications,  but  the  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  sphere  of  Ethics.  A  sound  Philo- 
sophical Ethics  is  still  a  desideratum.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  accept  the  truth  of 
Evolution.  There  is  a  natural  basis  for  the  evolution  of  man*s  moral  nature. 
Forces  or  laws  are  operative  there  as  well  as  in  man's  physical  nature.  What  is* 
needed  is  to  let  the  Ught  of  Christianity  shine  in  upon  the  problem,  not  to  contradict 
the  law  of  Evolution,  but  to  enable  it  to  reach  its  right  solution.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times  that  Christian  theologians  and  scientists  are  working  more  and  more  har- 
moniously together. 

Huxley  lakes  a  doubtful,  if  not  pessimistic  view  of  the  future.  He  says,  *'  The 
theory  of  Evolution  encourages  no  millennial  anticipations.  If,  fof  millions  of  years, 
oar  globe  has  taken  the  upward  road,  yet,  sometime,  the  summit  will  be  reached, 
9xvi  the  downward  route  will  be  commenced."  But  while  Christianity  teaches  that 
both  the  good  cmd  the  evil  continue  to  develop  alongside  of  each  other,  and  thus 
Bets  aside  a  humanitarian  optimism  which  contradicts  all  experience  and  observa- 
tion, yet  it  speaks  out  in  undoubted  certainty  as  to  the  final  result.  The  good 
will  finally  triumph,  and  a  new  stadiimi  of  existence  be  ushered  in  from  which 
all  sin  and  suffering  shall  be  eliminated.  Let  the  Evolution  theory  accept  this, 
and  it  then  may  stand.  Christianity  makes  room  for  it,  if  we  allow  that  its 
fandamental  scheme  enters  already  into  the  idea  of  creation. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christianity  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  ethical  prob- 
lem of  man's  nature,  even  as  Professor  Huxley  treats  the  subject,  and  if  Chris- 
tianity can  make  room  for  the  theory  of  Evolution  when  rightly  explained,  and 
the  Evolution  theory  can  make  room  for  Chrietianity  when  rightly  explained,  a 
laxge  step  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  harmonizing  of  Science  and  Theology. 

Gekeration  and  Begbnbbation.  By  Rev.  Henrt  A.  Nelson,  D.D.  (Tlie 
Presbyterian  Qttarterly), — The  life  which  we  live  In  the  flesh  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God 
is  chiefly  revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  by  analogy  with  the  natural  life  which 
animates  these  perishable  bodies.  The  grammatical  terms  that  declare  and  express 
the  one  are  employed  to  reveal  the  other.  A  study  of  some  of  these  terms  in  their 
primary,  psychical,  and  in  their  higher  spiritual  application  and  import,  is  what  is 
here  proposed.  The  terms  chiefly  dealt  with  are  y€ppd<a  and  tIktw,  with  their 
derivatives  and  cognates.  Both  of  these  terms  relate  to  the  production  of  human 
beings,  not  by  creation,  but  by  procreation,  the  evolution  of  a  race,  of  which  every 
individual  after  the  first  pair  is  produced,  by  Divine  power,  indeed,  but  with  and  by 
means  of  the  co-operation  of  a  pair  of  human  beings.  This  duality  of  the  manhood, 
as  God  made  it,  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead,  of  which  it  is 
'tiie  image ;  and  the  communication  of  natural  life  by  the  joint  potencies  of  man,  male 
and  female,  is  most  fit  to  be  taken,  as  God  in  His  Word  has  taken  it,  to  illustrate  His 
own  communication  of  spiritual  life.  In  the  New  Testament  Tcvrdw'is  ordinarily 
applied  to  the  masculine  human  agency  in  procreation,  and  is  best  translated  beget. 
The  word  is,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  the  feminine  agency,  as  in  Luke  i.  57. 
tUtv  is  distinctively  applied  to  the  feminine  agency,  and,  apparently,  never  to  the 
masculine.  Bat  a  derivative  of  this  word  (reici^or)  is  used  to  express  the  relation  of 
the  child  to  either  parent. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  reverse  the  Scripture  order,  and  apply  to  the  agency  of  God  in 
eommunicating  spiritual  life  the  terms  which  are  proper  for  the  feminine  agency  in 
the  oommmiication  of  natural  life.  Not  only  so,  but  of  those  terms  which  express 
the  feminine  ^e&noj^  or  have  taken,  for  this  high  ose,  not  a  word  (generate)  which 
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may  properly  be  applied  to  the  whole  protracted  agency  of  the  mother  through  the 
months  of  gestation,  nor  a  word  (conception)  which  mai^  the  beginning  of  U»l 
agency,  bat  a  word  (birth)  whioh  denotes  the  completion  of  that  agency,  and  of  te 
whole  process  of  generating,  in  the  emergence  of  the  offopring  from  the  body  of  the 
mother  to  begin  its  separate  life.  The  phrases  **bom  again,"  **boim  of  God,*" 
participles  of  yhwoM^  would  be  more  accorately  rendered  **  begotten  "  than  '*  bom.*^ 
In  1  Peter  i.  8  it  is  properly  translated.  The  English  word  '*  generate  **  is  even  better 
than  **  beget,"  and  to  the  use  of  it  the  most  fastidious  cannot  object.  To  generaU  is 
not  only  to  cause  something  to  begin  to  be,  bub  to  determine  of  what  hi/nd  (genus)  it 
shall  be.  And  the  word  regenerate^  in  its  application  to  spirit,  is  as  expressive  and  as 
accurate  as  a  word  can  well  be. 

The  true  import  of  the  word  regeneration  has  been  not  a  little  obscured  by  the 
substitution  for  it  of  the  words  new  birth,  and  the  phrase  bom  tigain.  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say,  begotten  again,  begotten  of  God.  This  more  accurate  expresskm 
would  react  to  produce  more  accurate  thinking.  When  we  speak  of  birth,  we  advert 
to  an  event  of  deep,  tender,  solenm  interest  in  our  domestic  experience,  but  it  is  an 
event  of  which  we  are  competent  witnesses,  which  presents  itself  palpably,  obtrudes 
itself  irresistibly  upon  htunan  observation.  In  our  meditative  moments,  no  doubt,  we 
look  deeper  and  higher ;  we  solenmly  recognize  the  invisible  spirit  that  inhabits  and 
energizes  them.  Then  the  mystery  awes  us.  Meditating  on  the  mystery  of  iha 
infant's  being  in  its  relation  to  our  own,  helps  us  to  accept  the  attested  mysteries  of 
the  Godhead  without  expecting  to  solve  or  to  fathom  them. 

*'  When  the  theopneustic  terms,  written  by  men  who  '  spake  from  God,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,*  do  so  evidently  refer  to  that  invisible,  impalpable,  inscrut- 
able work  of  God  wrought  in  scu^red  secrecy  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  the  Divine 
Spirit's  fleshly  temple,  how  is  it  that  in  our  discoursing  of  God*s  impartation  of 
spiritual  life,  we  have  neglected  these  theopneustic  terms,  and  substituted  for  than 
terms  properly  applicable  only  to  the  completed  product  of  that  divine  faatiinning  of 
our  imperfect  substance,  and  the  bringing  it  forth  to  human  observation  ?  ** 

What  are  the  practical  uses  of  the  more  exact  thinking  and  speaking  that  have 
been  suggested  ?  (1)  It  would  reclaim  for  serious  and  reverent  thought  that  important, 
mysterious,  and  marvellous  part  of  our  earthly  life  which  our  modem  excess  of  refine- 
ment practically  consigns  to  irreverent  and  indelicate  thought.  (2)  It  would  make 
our  application  of  these  terms  of  natural  generation  to  spiritual  generation  more  just, 
instructive,  and  regulative  of  our  thinking.  We  should  cease  to  expect  the  beginning 
of  our  spiritual  life  to  be  a  phenomenon  so  patent  to  observation  as  the  sudden  oner- 
gence  of  a  human  babe  from  the  darkness  in  whioh  it  has  been  so  slowly  and  patiently 
generated,  and  we  should  learn  to  think  of  it  as  analogous  rather  to  the  beginning  of  a 
process  which  no  eye  can  discern  but  His  who  wrote  all  our  members  in  His  ho6k^ 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.  (3)  It  would  tend  to  restore  our  faith  in  the 
reliable  efficacy,  for  spiritual  regeneration,  of  the  patient,  persistent  brooding  of  wise 
and  faithful  pastoral  love — a  faith  which,  we  fear,  is  greatly  weakened  by  over-confi- 
dence in  less  quiet,  less  persistent,  more  startling,  and  over-much  lauded  applianoee, 
the  type  of  which  is  not  the  patiently  brooding  hen,  but  the  patent  incubator,  from 
which  huge  flocks  of  unmothered  chickens  are  sent  tor^  screaming  togetiier.  (4)  It 
would  tend  to  a  better  recognition  and  more  faithful  use  of  the  Divine  provision  for 
spiritual  regeneration  of  infants.  We  do  not  refer  to  infants  dying  in  infancy.  *'  We 
speak  of  the  regeneration  of  infants  as  God*s  sweet  gift  to  the  parental  ftdth  in  which 
they  are  begotten  and  bom;  whoUy  irrespective  of  His  decree  as  to  ihe  length  of  their 
earthly  lives — ^whether,  a  fraotion  of  ftu  hour  or  the  whc^  of  a  csntur|n     We  speak 
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o!  tliat  regeneration  in  infancy,  so  early  that  the  whole  oonsoions  and  responsible  life 
is  a  regenerate  life — a  life  in  which  there  has  been  no  year,  no  month,  no  hour  of 
impenitence.  We  seriously  maintain  that  a  better  study  €uid  use  of  the  terms  chiefly 
considered  in  this  paper,  and  a  better  regulation  of  our  thinking  by  means  of  them  in 
such  more  accurate  use,  would  greatly  help  beHeving  parents  to  generate,  to  nurture, 
and  to  rear  their  offspring  in  a  faith  which  assures  their  salvation,  not  as  a  rescue  by 
conversion  from  a  career  of  impenitent  sin,  of  long  or  of  short  duration,  but  as  a 
eettling  of  life  right  toward  God  and  in  God  from  its  very  beginning.  This,  we  believe, 
is  the  true,  scriptural,  race  redemption.'* 

Thb  Development  of  the  Priesthood  in  Israel  and  Egypt.  A  Comparison. 
!By  Jambs  Henry  Breasted  {BibUcal  World), — Egyptian  history  divides  into  three 
epochs — the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  Empire.  Prof.  Erman  has  shown  that  this 
division  is  illustrated  in  the  language ;  that  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Empire  being 
sharply  distinguished  from  that  of  the  New.  Erman  has  also  helped  to  establish,  in 
its  main  features,  the  ecclesiastical  and  priestly  tendency  in  these  periods.  In  the 
Old  Empire  the  priesthood  was  naturally  an  office  whose  duties  were  exercised  by 
nearly  every  person  of  any  prominence.  Very  few  memorials  of  the  Old  Empire 
mention  any  person  who  had  not  officiated  as  priest ;  and  this  was  in  no  sense  his 
peculiar  calling,  for  he  regularly  occupied  some  office  of  his  town  or  province  a.8  his 
proper  avocation,  while  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  were  only  casual  and  subordinate. 
There  was,  however,  a  small  class  distinctively  priestly,  and  at  Memphis  and 
Heliopoiis  there  was  even  a  chief  priest  with  his  peculiar  title.  But  the  priests  of 
this  epoch,  even  these  chief  priests,  wore  no  costmne  or  insignia  of  any  sort  which 
liirould  indicate  their  office. 

When  the  Middle  Empire  has  begun,  a  definite  progress  is  discernible.  It  seems 
to  keep  pace  with  the  tendency  toward  solar  monotheism,  which,  beginning  already 
in  the  Middle  Empire,  made  rapid  advances  in  the  opening  dynasties  of  the  New 
[Empire.  No  layman,  public  officer,  or  prominent  citizen  ever  seems  to  have  held 
the  casual  or  supplementary  office  of  priest.  Laymen  miglit,  however,  participate 
in  the  monthly  festal  procession  of  the  god.  This  at  least  was  the  case  with  the 
jackal-gods  Anuhis  and  Wepw'ut  at  Siut,  and  of  Osiris  at  Abydos,  and  probably  else- 
where. The  priestly  office  has  become  exclusive  ;  to  this  there  is  one  exception,  viz., 
the  prince  of  a  nomo8  still  inserts  in  his  long  title  the  antique  designation  which  his 
fathers  wore  in  the  Old  Empire,  which  had  then  become  meaningless.  At  this  time 
the  priests  wore  a  distinguishing  costume,  consisting  simply  of  the  short  apron  or 
kilt,  which  had  been  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  office  became 
hereditary,  and  thus  its  exclusiveness  was  maintained.  Bsmk  within  the  cult,  how-* 
ever,  was  not  inherited,  and  was  always  witbin  the  gift  of  the  king.  Siut  possessed 
ten,  and  Abydos  five,  regularly  installed  priests.  Their  income  of  dues  was  insignifi- 
cant, and  barely  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  not  until  the  New  Empire 
that  the  tremendous  influence,  exerted  by  the  popular  faith,  comes  to  be  the  chief 
element  in  the  culture  of  this  antique  people. 

Passing  into  this  New  Empire,  which  so  suddenly  and  wondrously  developed 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  so-called  Shepherd  Kings,  the  student  of  the  monmnents 
finds  himself  ushered  into  a  new  world.  The  old  simplicity,  of  which  there  were 
still  traces  in  the  Middle  Empire,  had  passed  away  for  ever,  and  given  place  to  a 
developed  and  complex  civilization,  preserved  to  us  in  innumerable  remains, 
bewildering  us  in  their  vastness,  variety,  and  extent.  Noticeable  is  the  prominent 
position  now  occupied  by  religion  and  religious  rites.  The  identification  of  all  local 
gods  with  the  sun,  and  the  resulting  tendency  to  monotheism,  was  now  OBiversaL 
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The  literature  of  ritual  and  mythology  rapidly  grew,  especially  the  ritual  of  the  dead, 
which  already  existed  as  a  germ  in  the  Middle  Empire  (Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  xvu.). 
The  priestly  class  became  an  exclusive  and  growing  conununity.  Every  priest  was 
required  to  shave  his  head  and  keep  it  uncovered.  And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
appears  a  complex  gradation  of  rank  within  the  ^^iOfwnel  of  the  sanctuary.  Bi 
members  were  divided  into  five  classes,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  high  priest. 
The  laity  had  no  participation  in  the  service,  nor  even  in  the  festal  procession  of  ^ 
god.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  elaborate  ritual  music  was  necessary,  and  this 
was  supplied  by  bcrnds  of  women  playing  the  sistrum.  All  women  of  rank  exercised 
this  function.  Among  the  inniunerable  temples  that  dotted  the  land  that  of  Ammon 
at  Thebes  was,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  by  far  the  most  popidar.  Especially 
by  the  kings  was  particular  favour  shown  to  this  sanctuary  and  its  god.  By  a 
seemingly  very  dangerous  line  of  policy,  the  kings  began  gradually  bringing  other 
priestly  communities  under  the  control  of  the  high  priest  of  Ammon,  until  even  the 
ancient  sanctuaries  of  Heliopolis  and  Memphis  surrendered  their  titles  and  authority 
to  him.  The  natural  results  of  this  poHcy  of  centralization,  and  the  consequent 
fostering  of  so  great  a  rival  power  in  the  state,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  The 
power  of  the  Eamessides,  the  kings  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  gradually  and  surely 
declined,  until  the  high  priest  of  Ammon,  Hrihor,  unseated  Rfi^ieses  XII.  from  the 
throne,  assumed  the  royal  station  himself,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  priestly 
twenty-first  dynasty.  His  line  lasted  for  a  hundred  years,  and,  as  far  as  domestic 
policy  is  concerned,  might  have  continued  its  supremacy  without  difficulty.  But  tiie 
attack  of  the  Libyan  Sheshonh,  who  formed  the  next,  or  twenty-second  dynas^, 
brought  the  reign  of  the  Priest  Kings  to  a  close. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  line  of  development  of  priesthood  among  the  Hebrews  will 
suffice  to  give  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  period 
which  the  J  document  in  Genesis  furnishes,  show  that  among  the  primitive  peoj^ 
there  was  no  priesthood.  Every  father  of  a  family,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  such, 
exercised  priestly  functions,  and  conducted  the  simple  ceremonies  which  accompanied 
the  sacrifice  in  this  archaic  age.  The  history  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan  shows 
a  course  of  gradual  development  toward  a  distinct  exclusiveness.  This  app^irs  in  the 
Book  of  Judges.  In  the  body  of  the  book  there  is  no  trace  of  any  priestly  cult 
The  instances  of  sacrifice  narrated  (Gideon  and  Manoah)  demonstrate  quite  the 
contrary.  Later,  we  find  at  Shiloh  an  cstabHshed  and  hereditary  priesthood— the 
family  of  Eli.  Yet  the  story  of  Samuel  shows  how  far  this  was  from  being  an 
exclusive  community.  Possibly  Micah  fmnishes  us  with  the  original  method  d 
.  procedure  in  installing  a  priest.  In  the  period  of  the  kings,  the  king  appoints  his 
household  priest  or  priests,  just  as  Micah  did.  Solomon  himself  seems  to  have 
exercised  priestly  functions.  When  the  kingdom  was  divided,  the  northern  tribes 
lived  entirely  on  the  old  lines.  Jeroboam  selected  priests  who  were  not  Levites,  but 
in  this  he  simply  exercised  his  right  as  head  of  the  tribes  and  according  to  custom, 
just  as  David  had  done  less  than  eighty  years  before  him.  Priestly  privileges  and  the 
priestly  conmiunity,  however,  were  well  defined  before  Samaria  felL 

In  Judah  the  priesthood  flourished,  but  always  under  the  headship  of  the  king, 
even  down  to  the  Captivity.  In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  the  priesthood  stands 
forth  a  clearly-defined  inviolable  oultus,  every  member  of  which  is  a  Levite,  and  of 
which  every  Levite  is  a  member.  Three  euivances  were  made  from  an  unlimited 
exercise  of  the  priestly  function  to  (1)  a  priesthood  of  the  sanctuaries,  and  especially 
of  the  royal  house  €md  temple,  but  not  exclusive;  (2)  the  exclusive  legalization  of  the 
Levltical  priesthood  (Deut.) ;  (8)  a  distinction  within  the  ranks  of  the  priesthoodt 
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between  true  priests  and  the  degraded  Levites.  Outside  of  the  LevitfcaT  legislation 
the  distinction  between  tme  priests  and  Levites.  is  found  only  in  Chronicles  and 
Ezra-Nehemiah.    In  course  of  time  all  the  subordinates  came  to  be  called  Levites. 

Another  and  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  post-Exilic  cult,  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  spoken,  is  the  high  priest.  In  the  time  of  the  kings  there  was  a  leading 
priest  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  a  system  of  divisions  within  the 
priestly  community  may  be  distinguished.  But  Ezekiel  does  not  allude  to  the  high 
priest.  Joshua,  who  with  Zerubbabel,  headed  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  acknow- 
ledged high  priest.  Gradually  the  spiritually  exalted  head  of  the  people  attained 
the  exclusive  rule.    He  was  practically  king. 

Bespecting  dues,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  their  number  and  magnitude  keep 
pace  with  the  development  above  traced,  until  in  the  post-Exilic  cultus  they  were 
enormous. 

The  development  of  the  priesthood  in  these  two  nations  presents  many  points  of 
similarity.  From  that  beginning  in  the  family,  through  centuries  to  the  attainment 
of  the  most  highly  orgsmized  priesthood,  the  development  among  both  Israelites  and 
Egyptians  moved  along  the  same  lines.  What  we  find  in  the  Old  Empire  is,  roughly 
speaking,  parallel  with  the  earlier  period  of  the  kings  in  Israel.  The  Middle  Empire, 
with  its  strictly  exclusive  cult,  is  Egypt*s  Deuteronomic  period.  The  New  Empire, 
with  a  priesthood  of  five  grades,  enormously  wealthy,  conducting  an  elaborate  and 
magnificent  service,  and  subject  to  a  high  priest,  who  is  ultimately  crowned,  presents 
us  with  the  same  main  features  which  characterize  the  legislation  of  P  and  the  post- 
Exilic  history. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  comparison  does  not  put  the  two  priesthoods  upon 
the  same  level.  What  is  here  compared  is  only  external  form  ;  the  content  in  the 
case  of  Israel  is  infinitely  higher,  and  the  Divine  ideas  which  its  priesthood  embodies 
are  incomparably  more  spiritual  than  anything  that  Egypt  at  her  best  was  able  to 
attain.  But  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  to  show  that  in  all  the  non-essentials 
of  outward  form,  the  priesthood  in  Israel  followed  only  the  laws  of  development 
common  to  other  nations* 


Aohosticism:  its  Ethical  akd  Bbligious  Temdbncies.  By  Bev.  W.  Quanox, 
Dorchester  Sta.,  Ont.  (TJie  Canadian  Methodist  Quarterly), --A  valid  defence  of 
Christianity  must  be  a  defence  of  knowledge  as  knowledge.  At  bottom  of  all  belief 
or  disbelief  there  lies  a  theory  of  knowledge.  The  physicist  is  as  much  interested  in 
retaining  and  conserving  the  d  priori  elements  of  knowledge  as  is  the  theologian. 
Sensational  philosophy  tells  us  that  our  beliefs  in  intelligent  cause,  substance,  and 
moral  obligation  are  only  generalized  experiences,  which  have  been  reached  by 
heredity,  in  the  long  process  of  evolution.  This  philosophy  destroys  our  primary 
beliefs,  intuitions,  and  all  a  priori  elements  of  knowledge.  And  the  very  foundation 
of  knowledge,  which  is  the  free,  finite,  perdurable,  personal  self,  and  this  self,  as 
capable  of  knowing  realities — is  either  destroyed  or  explained  away.  Agnosticism 
discredits  the  trustworthiness  of  the  human  intellect  as  being  incompetent  to  attain 
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knowledge;  therefore,  knowledge  (implying  a  sobjecA  knowing,  and  a  reality  known, 
objective  or  sabjectiye)  ib  impossible  to  man. 

Is  it  possible  for  man  to  know  anything  ?  Is  there  any  intellectual  certaiofty 
with  which  he  can  begin  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anything  gained  to  clear  thopgfat 
by  saying  that  we  know  otir  existence  by  consciousness  or  by  self-evidence.  The  cer- 
tainty of  our  being,  which  we  must  have  to  start  with,  is  not  helped  by  the  use  d 
either  of  these  terms.  It  is  better  to  say,  I  know  my  own  existence  in  the  act  of 
knowing.  The  power  of  knowing,  and  of  knowing  myself  as  knowing,  is  a  primitive, 
original  power  of  the  n:iind,  of  which  no  accoimt  can  be  given  except  that  it  is. 
Belief  in  the  reality  of  self  is  a  belief  which  no  hypothesis  enables  us  to  escape.  ^  In 
every  act  of  knowledge,  man*s  knowledge  of  himself  as  knowing  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment, and  without  this  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Thus  his  whole  conscious  activi^ 
in  experience  is  a  continuous  revelation  of  the  man  to  himself.  It  is  the  same  witii 
the  object  known.  In  every  moment  of  consciousness  man  finds  himself  knowing 
something  that  is  not  himself.  The  existence  of  an  outward  object  is  a  datum  in  all 
his  consciousness ;  and  his  whole  conscious  experience  is  a  continuous  revelati<m  to 
him  of  the  outward  reality ;  and  if  this  is  not  real,  all  knowledge  vanishes.**  There- 
fore, I  not  only  know  myself  as  existing,  but  as  existing  in  relation  to  an  external 
world.  Agnosticism,  while  postulating  a  first  cause,  an  ultimate  reahty,  as  a 
necessity  of  thought,  says,  there  remains  one  absolute  certainty,  namely,  that  we  are 
ever  in  the  "  presence  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  energy,  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed ** ;  yet  that  this  infinite  and  eternal  energy  is  the  **  unknowable.**  The  agnostic, 
while  being  continually  prompted  to  imagine  some  solution  of  this  great  enigma, 
knows  at  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  be  solved. 

If,  however,  the  ultimate  reality  is  the  unknowable,  how  comes  it  that  agnostics 
can  write  so  much  about  its  unknowableness  ?  This  sinrely  is  an  inscrutable  mystery. 
But  is  a  thing  unknowable  by  simply  calling  it  so  ?  And  can  anything  be  affinned 
to  be  unknowable  without  first  having  at  least  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  ?  The 
very  fact  that  the  absolute  manifests  itself  in  the  universe  implies  that  it  is  not  un- 
knowable in  itself.  It  is  a  rule  in  logic,  that  we  cannot  afi&rm,  without  also  in 
effect  denying  something.  In  a  complex  universe  the  predicate  you  assert  is 
certain  to  exclude  some  other  quality,  and  this  you  may  be  fairly  taken  to  deny. 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  ever  be  denied  except  on  the  strength  of  positive 
knowledge.  If  then  the  "  unknowable  '*  were  really  the  unknown,  and  unknowable, 
we  should  know  nothing  about  it,  and  should  be  totally  unable  to  affirm  or  deny  any- 
thing respecting  it.  The  fact  that  we  can  deny  it,  proves  that  we  are  at  least 
conscious  of  it,  or  have  some  acquaintance  with,  or  knowledge  of  it. 

The  absolute  has  been  defined  as  that  which  exists  out  of  all  relations.  And 
closely  allied  to  tins  is  the  conception  of  the  absolute,  as  the  tiling  in  itself,  out  of 
all  relation  to  our  rational  faculties.  In  attempting  to  deduce  from  this  idea  what 
the  absolute  is,  it  is  found  to  be  in  itself  unintelligible  and  \mthinkable,  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  cessation  of  thought,  and  any  revelation  of  it  to  a  rational  mind  is 
therefore  impossible.  If  we  demur  to  this  definition,  and  with  Ulrici  say  that  "  the 
absolute  is  not  conditioned  by  anything  else,  and  so  far  is  the  unconditioned,  but  yet 
only  because  it  is  itself  the  positive  condition  of  everything  eke,"  then  the  contra- 
dictions vanish  into  thin  air.  The  absolute  implies  relation,  and  is  itself  the  ground 
of  relation,  without  which  the  conception  of  relation  were  inconceivable. 

Is  not  the  distinction  made  by  the  agnostic  school  of  thinkers,  between 
knowledge  of  things  in  their  relations,  and  knowledge  of  things  **  in  themselves  '*  i 
distinction  without  meaning  ?    Press  the  demand  that  we  must  know  the  thing  in 
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itself  before  we  cr.n  precUcate  kDowiEkbleness  of  it,  and  the  term  "htum  with  all  its 
.  derivatives  and  equivalents,  must  be  blotted  out  of  the  language  of  the  whole  human 
race.  It  is  also  said  that  the  ultimate  reality  is  imknowable  because  we  can  only 
know  its  appearances  or  manifestations.  But  admitting  this,  in  what  way  does  our 
knowledge  of  it  differ  from  our  knowledge  of  anything  else  ?  It  is  our  contention 
tnat  it  is  the  things  themselves  which  manifest  themselves  unto  us  that  we  know. 
Attributes  express  the  ways  of  the  activity  of  the  thing,  A  thing  and  its  properties 
are  one.    The  unity  of  properties  makes  the  thing. 

The  following  propositions  may  be  afl^rmed.  **  1.  The  causative  principle  of  all 
reality  must  itself  be  real;  that  is,  it  must  be  a  self -manifesting  and  self-conscious 
power,  for  there  can  be  no  reaUty  without  consciousness.  Being  which  is  not  known 
to  itself,  and  cannot  manifest  itself,  is  as  though  it  were  not.  2.  The  causative 
principle  of  all  efficiency  must  itself  be  power^  pluri-efficiency,  it  must  be  self- 
determined  and  self-moved,  and  perfectly  adequate  to  the  production  of  being, 
motion,  change,  life,  and  intelligence  objectiver  to  itself ;  in  a  word,  it  must  be 
adequate  to  the  realization  of  all  the  ideals  which  reason  supplies.  8.  The  causative 
principle  of  all  personality  must  itself  be  personal,  that  is,  it  must  be  self-conceived, 
self-determined  purpose ;  must  freely  choose  and  wisely  adapt  the  means  to  realize 
that  purpose ;  above  all  it  must  have  a  worthy  motive,  a  best  and  highest  reason  for 
both  purpose  and  act,  and  must  make  all  conform  to  and  result  in  a  moral  order  in 
harmony  with  the  blessedness  and  worthy  the  approbation  of  the  All-perfect  One* 
Intuition  and  choice,  affection  and  conscience — these  are  the  great  momenta  of 
personahty.  4.  The  necessary  demand  of  reason  is  that  the  first  Mid  originative 
cause  of  cdl  finite  personaUty  shall  be  himself  a  person.**  (Quoted  from  B.  F.  Cocker , 
D.D.)  We  find,  then,  that  the  absolute  Being  reveals  Himself  in  the  universe  as  its 
first  cause,  the  original  source  of  all  its  powers  or  phenomena.  The  powers  actyig 
in  the  universe  reveal  Him,  and  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  that  power  which  is 
for  ever  inmieasurable. 

What  are  the  ethical  and  religious  tendencies  of  a  system  of  philosophy  which, 
while  asserting  its  beUef  in  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  sis  a  necessity  of  thought, 
yet  tells  us  that  from  the  limitation,  if  not  the  untrustworthiness,  of  the  human 
intellect,  this  First  Cause,  or  God,  must  remain  forever  unknown  to  man?  1. 
Agnosticism  is  destructive  of  the  reahty  of  duty  and  moral  obligation.  2.  It  denies 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  8.  It  takes  no  account  of  sin,  and  therefore  no  account  of 
the  fact  of  redemption.  Let  this  transfigured  religion  of  omniscient  agnosticism  be 
tried  by  a  simple  test.  Is  it  capable  of  reaUzation ;  of  practical  embodiment  ?  It 
has 'been  well  designated  a  doctrine  of  despair,  as  it  is  without  God  and  without  hope 
in  the  world. 

Psychology.  By  Rev.  H.  H.  Moore,  D.D.,  Chautauqua,  N.Y.  {The  Canadia/n 
Methodist  Quarterly), — The  liberal  transfer  of  Greek  terms  to  the  vocabulary  of 
mental  science  has  retarded  rather  than  aided  in  the  solution  of  its  problems.  The 
use  of  Saxon,  or  fully  Anglicized  terms,  eaxsh  one  of  which  has  a  specific  and  limited 
meaning,  to  be  used  invariably  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  psychology.  "  Psyche,**  the  Greek  word  for  soul,  may 
signify  both  too  much  and  too  little.  If  we  include  in  it  the  whole  mind,  it  means 
too  much,  for  the  Greeks  use  the  word  '^pneuma**  to  designate  man*s  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  powers.  If  we  confine  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  feeling  or 
emotion,  then  it  does  not  signify  soul  as  substance,  and  falls  short  of  the  Greek  idea. 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  **  pneuma  *'  to  designate  spiritual  life,  and  even  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  consequently  he  puts  into  the  word  an  exalted  meaning  never  thought  of  by 
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the  Greek  philosophers.  Our  word  "  soiil  *'  is,  as  used  in  common  disooorse,  can* 
venient  and  harmless,  but  in  science,  where  absolute  precision  is  necessary  to  clear- 
ness, it  should  be  wholly  discarded.  Fortunately  in  the  term  "mind,"  a  pure  Saxon 
word,  we  have  exactly  what  science  demands.  Its  ample  signification  embraces  all 
that  the  Greeks  implied  by  the  terms  nous,  pneuma,  phucia,  and  psyche,  and  r^ 
meaning  is  so  definite  and  fixed  thjat  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  St.  Augustine  had 
a  proper  conception  of  mind.  *'  The  mind  knows  itself  only  by  knowing  that  it  liyes, 
remembers,  wills,  thinks,  and  judges.**  That  is,  it  is  conscious  that  it  acts,  and  that  itB 
acts  are  its  own.  We  regard  it  as  improper  in  science  to  say  man  has  a  mind,  or 
Boul,  or  spirit,  for  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  terms  man,  soul,  spirit,  is  included  in 
the  word  mind.  The  man  is  a  mind — a  spirit  in  essence — and  nothing  more.  We 
may  properly  say  mind  has  a  body,  but  mind  per  te  is  no  part  of  anything  it 
possesses. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  do  not  indicate  the 
existence  of  distinct  faculties  in  which  they  are  rooted.  A  recognition  of  different 
mental  powers  is,  however,  all  that  need  now  be  affirmed.  The  student  of  pyschology 
should  keep  before  him  as  a  headlight  a  proper  conception  of  man  as  an  individual 
intelligence  of  the  spirit  order.  If  man  per  $e  is  anything  but  a  transient  i^pear- 
ance,  he  must  be  a  unitary  substance,  an  entity  of  personal  identity.  Such  sub- 
stance cannot  be  the  body,  for  every  part  of  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
change.  The  mind  is  the  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body.  Bishop  Butler 
conceives  of  man  as  an  uncompounded,  indivisible,  indiscerptible  self,  conscious  of 
itself,  and  this  consciousness  is  one  as  the  self  is  one.  That  this  conception  of 
mind  may  be  pomplete  and  of  practical  value,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  self- 
centred,  self-active,  and  self-directive  being. 

^  We  call  special  attention  to  the  importance  of  forming,  at  start,  in  the  study 
of  psychology,  a  proper  conception  of  man,  for  all  we  may  think  or  say  will  be 
characterized  by  this  general  idea.  A  psychology  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
materialism  has  nothing  but  dirt  to  deal  with  from  first  to  last,  and  it  can 
properly  avail  itself  of  nothing  but  the  properties  and  forces  of  some  twelve  kinds 
of  matter.  A  psychology  written  from  the  standpoint  of  idealism  has  in  hand  a 
suppositious  "  infinite,"  whatever  it  or  that  may  be,  and  its  **  activities."  Between 
its  outcome,  and  a  psychology  written  from  the  standpoint  of  pantheism,  there 
can  be  but  unimportant  shades  of  difference.  The  first  battle  that  is  fought  on  the 
field  of  pyschology  that  is  productive  of  positive  results,  will  be  in  answer  to  the 
question.  What  is  man?  Mind  and  body,  as  two  distinct  substances,  are  mys- 
teriously, but  intimately,  associated  together,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  act  and 
react  upon  each  other.  The  two  sciences,  physiology  and  pyschology,  are  so  radicaDy 
different,  per  ae,  that  though  intimately  associated  locally,  they  can  render  each  other 
no  assistance  whatever — each  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  its  own  facts  and 
phenomena.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  persbtent  efforts  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  physiological  psychology,  but  the  results  have  been  simply 
a  perversion  of  both  sciences.  Not  a  new  fact  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  either.  Pyschology  is  really  a  science  of  facts  known  to  consciousness,  and  we 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  these  will  be  taken  beyond  th^  lines  of  specula- 
tion, and  arranged  in  their  logical  order. 
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Thh  Personal  Subject  in  the  early  Israelite  Belioion.  By  Lie.  Db.  Selun, 
Parchim,  Mecklenb.  {Neue  Kvrchl.  Zeitschr,,  1898.  No.  6).— Since  Vatke  and  Duhm 
ft  has  become  an  accepted  doctrine  of  the  higher  criticism  that  the  subject  of  rehgion 
in  Israel  in  pre-exilic  days  was  the  nation  or  commimity  of  Israel,  not  the  individual, 
that  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were  the  authors  of  the  idea  of  a  relation  subsisting 
between  God  and  the  individual.  Stade,  Wellhausen,  Smend,  H.  Schultz  follow  in 
this  line.  Stade  says :  *'  The  religious  person  was  not  the  individual  Israelite,  but 
the  whole  nation  of  Israel — ^the  national  calamities  first  raised  the  question,  of  which 
the  prophets  had  not  even  thought,  how  the  fate  of  the  individual  is  related  to  his 
action  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  fate  of  the  nation  on  the  other.*'  Wellhausen : 
"  The  wheel  of  history  drove  over  the  individual — ^individualism  had  its  universal 
historical  root  first  in  the  decay  of  the  nation."  Konig  calls  this  view  "  totaJism." 
According  to  it,  before  the  Babylonian  exUe,  Israel  was  a  nation  only ;  after  the  exile 
a  church,  a  body  of  pious  individuals.  Every  Scripture  writing  in  which  individual- 
ism exists  is  judged  post-exilic. 

There  is  of  course  much  truth  in  this  position.  Israel  did  form  a  unity  in  God's 
sight.  God  speaks  to  it,  deals  with  it  as  such.  Further,  in  early  Israel,  if  God  deals 
with  the  individual  it  is  as  an  Israelite,  not  as  a  man.  Still  even  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  not  only  was  the  nation  a  unity  before  God,  but  also  families,  societies, 
clans.  God  chooses  particular  families  for  certain  work,  rewarding  and  punishing 
them  according  to  their  conduct ;  children  are  punished  for  the  fathers*  sins.  And 
another  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  this  idea  of  a  common  responsibility  was 
universal  in  the  ancient  world ;  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Israel.  A  land  or 
city  htbd  a  special  deity,  who  took  special  care  of  it.  The  community  suffers  for  the 
sin  of  the  individual,  and  conversely.  This  is  a  famihar  fact  in  Greek  history.  Yet 
this  does  not  preclude  the  thought  of  individual  responsibility.  "Every  one 
acquainted  with  Greek  history  knows  how  a  living  religious  individualism  rules  it. 
Without  being  conscious  of  any  logical  contradiction  with  *  totalism,*  the  Greek  lives 
in  the  faith  of  individual  providence  and  retribution ;  in  other  words,  three  ideas  run 
parallel  through  Greek  history:  now  the  entire  man,  now  the  family,  now  the 
individual  is  regarded  as  the  subject  of  religion.**  Analogies  from  Semitic  history  are 
abimdant.  "  There  is  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tarsus,  plainly  describing  the  relation 
in  which  the  god  stands  to  the  community;  but  in  the  same  cities  names  like 
Abdbaal,  Abibaal,  describe  individuals  as  servants  or  sons  df  the  god.**  The  only 
way  of  ascertaining  the  truth  in  regard  to  ancient  Israel  is  to  examine  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  are  generally  admitted  to  have 
arisen. 

1.  The  Law.  It  must  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  person  addressed  is  in 
general  the  nation,  Exod.  xx.  2 ;  Deut.  v.,  &c.  The  curse  or  blessing  falls  on  the 
nation,  Exod.  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut.  15,  &c.  Here  the  individual  is  not  separated  from  the 
nation  and  put  in  direct  relation  to  God.  Still,  is  individual  duty  and  responsibility 
excluded  ?  Most  of  the  commands  were  such  as  could  only  be  obeyed  by  individuals, 
Exod.  XX.  12,  24,  &c.  And  while  the  object  was  to  remove  impurity  from  the 
nation,  the  punishment  fell  on  individuals,  Exod.  xxi.  14  &,  20,  29,  &c.  It  is  accord* 
ingly  an  inevitable  inference  that  the  Israclitish  individual  learned  from  the  law  the 
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penalty  due  to  his  acts.  There  are  a  few  passages  where  individual  retribution  is 
plainly  taught,  Deut.  vii.  10,  xidii.  19,  20,  cf.  Exod.  xxiiL  7.  Two  consideratioiis 
confirm  this.  First,  alongside  the  doctrine  that  the  nation  is  pxmished  for  the 
individual's  sin,  is  found  the  other,  that  for  the  act  of  the  individual  his  family 
receives  punishment  or  reward  to  later  generations,  Exod.  xx.  5,  xxiv.  7  ;  Deut-  v.  9, 
10.  Thus  the  one  idea  does  not  exclude  the  other.  And  again,  **the  collection  of 
laws,  which  was  only  codified  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  proves  that  by  it  no  change 
was  made  in  this  respect ;  that  on  the  contrary,  in  the  law  as  God*s  will  for  the  whole 
nation.  His  relation  to  the  individual,  and  conversely,  could  not  find  full  expression.** 
The  real  object  even  of  the  post-exilic  law  is,  as  before,  the  nation  as  a  whole,  Lev. 
iv.  18  fif.,  xix.  2,  86,  &o., ;  blessing  and  curse  are  on  the  nation  as  a  body,  Lev.  xxvi., 
&c.  The  punishment  falling  on  individuals  is  always  described  as  "  cutting  off  from 
his  people,"  Lev.  xx.  8,  9  ff.,  &o.  *'  A  religious  individuaUsm  can  only  be  found  in 
the  post- exilic  law  only  in  so  far  as  that  law  refers  to  the  offences  of  individuals, 
requires  sacrifices,  &c.,  or  culminates  in  enactments  for  individuals,  Num.  v.  6,  27, 
vi.  2,  &c. ;  and  in  so  far  as  de  facto  punishment  for  transgressions,  although  decreed 
in  reference  to  the  nation,  yet  falls  on  individuals.*' 

^  We  thus  see  that  the  exile  in  no  sense  introduced  any  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  divine  law  to  the  individual  Israelite.  The  nature  of  the  law  implies,  that  its 
object  is  not  the  individual  as  such,  but  the  IsraeUtish  community.  While  the  indi- 
vidual Israelite  must  have  felt  himself  responsible  even  in  presence  of  the  pre-exilic 
law,  in  tiie  law  itself  he  is  merely  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  community.  But  while 
post-exiHc  Judaism  stood  far  more  under  the  sign  of  the  law  than  pre-exilic  Israel,  il 
appears,  although  recJly  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  law  generally  as  to  the 
subject  of  religion,  that  the  supposition,  that  in  the  transition  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  €m  advance  took  place  from  totalism  to  individuaUsm,  is  prima  fade 
entirely  misleading.*' 

2.  The  Prophets.  What  of  the  prophets  before  Jeremiah  ?  Did  they  exclude 
individuals  from  all  relation  to  God  ?  They  were  sent  to  the  nation,  not  to  indi- 
viduals. All  their  words  are  addressed  primarily  to  the  nation,  Amos  ii.  9,  10; 
Isa.  i.  24,  xxix.  1 ;  Micah  L  5  ;  Zeph.  i.  4,  &c.  But  does  this  affirm  anything  as  to 
the  subject  of  the  Israelite  religion  ?  No,  just  the  fundamental  error  of  Duhm  and 
his  followers  is  in  confounding  the  object  of  the  prophetic  discourses  and  the  subject 
of  religion.  Let  it  be  observed  first  of  all,  that  the  prophets  regarded  particular 
families  as  objects  of  wrath  ajid  punishment,  showing  that  God*s  relation  to  the  nation 
does  not  exclude  other  relations,  Amos  vii.  17  ;  Isa.  vii.  18,  17. 

An  important  element  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that  the  oldest  prophets  make  God's 
relation  to  the  nation  depend  on  moral  conditions.  God*s  promises  to  the  nation  are 
all  conditional.  The  actueJ  Israel  is  given  over  to  destruction ;  out  of  it  a  new  Israel 
is  to  grow  up,  consisting  of  the  good  and  obedient.  Individuals  are  here  in  view, 
not  the  nation.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  these  are  inferences,  the  premisses  of  which 
no  doubt  exist ;  still,  the  oldest  prophets  do  not  draw  the  inferences,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  people.  Duhm  argues  that  Hosea  and  Amos  treat  of  the  entire  nation  simply, 
but  no  doubt  on  moral  conditions ;  then  Micah  and  Isaiah  infer  that  the  judgment 
strikes  only  the  godless  nation  of  the  present,  while  a  godly  remnant  will  be  saved ; 
and  lastly,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  draw  the  final  inference  that  the  curse  and  bless- 
ing only  affect  the  bad  and  good  respectively,  thus  giving  expression  to  the  full  idea 
of  moral  personality,  an  idea  unknown  to  former  prophets. 

As  matter  of  fact,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Isaiah  and  Micah  did  not  take  tiiat 
step,  and  merged  the  individual  in  the  nation.    When  they  speak  of  a  remnant  to  be 
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saved  (^cah  iv.  0 ;  Isa.  vi.  18,  x.  21),  this  is  plainly  not  a  leap  from  the  actnal  to  an 
ideal  Israel,  but  simply  the  moral  and  rehgious  members  of  the  nation,  the  pious 
individaals,  who  will  be  saved.  They  declare  in  so  many  words  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  and  the  divine  retribution  falling  on  him,  Micah  iii.  1  ff.,  ii.  1-4,  vi.  8  ; 
Isa.  iii.  8£F.,  v.  8  fif.,  &c.  The  most  significant  passage,  iii.  11,  is  passed  over  by  Duhm 
in  silence.  If  in  other  parts  Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  even  Amos  and  Hosea,  deal 
simply  with  the  nation,  this  may  be  explained  from  the  natiure  of  their  mission.  If 
the  premisses  of  individualism  are  present  implicitly,  why  deny  that  the  consequences 
were  seen  by  them  ?  Both  in  Amos  and  Hosea  we  find  references  to  the  punishment 
of  individuals  (Amos  ii.  14  fif.,  &c. ;  Hosea  xiv.  10),  and  some  to  blessing  on  individuals 
(Amos  y.  15). 

That  Hosea  and  Amos,  Micah  and  Isaiah,  recognised  the  relation  of  the  incQ- 
Tidual  to  God  is  seen  in  other  ways.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  regarded  them- 
selves in  this  light ;  God  speaks  to  them,  the^  call  God  their  Gt>d.  If  it  be  said  that 
tney  w-ere  exceptions,  we  may  reply  that  there  was  no  inner  connection  between  their 
prophetic  calling  and  their  personal  relation  to  God.  A  special  message  is  addressed 
to  the  king,  Isa.  vii.  8  fil,  ii.  17  (cL  Hosea  x.  15) ;  see  the  case  of  the  priest  Amaziah, 
Amos  vii.  13-17 ;  Shebnah,  Isa.  xxii.  15  fif. ;  Hezekiah,  Isa.  xxxviii.  8-5  fif.  These 
examples  prove  that  the  prophets  knew  of  such  personal  relations  between  God  and 
individuals.  In  the  prophets  after  Jeremiah  the  presence  of  individualism  is 
admitted,  although,  be  it  noted*  it  is  not  found  in  Deutero-Isaiah.  But  alongside 
this  idea  we  find  also  the  nation  regcurded  in  the  old  way.  Deutero-Isaiah  has 
nothing  else.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  take  only  the  nation  as  a  whole  into 
account.  In  the  book  of  Jonah  the  crew  are  in  danger  for  Jonah's  sake.  See  also 
Dan.  ix.  16,  xii.  1. 

**  We  thus  see  that  from  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  we  cannot  ofiThand  infer 
the  subject  of  the  Israelite  religion,  since  they  are  addressed  to  the  nation ;  and 
therefore  eo  ipso  the  idea,  that  all  God's  purposes  are  directed  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  religion  is  a  relation  of  the  nation  to  Him,  chiefly  finds  expression.  But  we 
see  also,  on  a  closer  examination,  the  ^thought  of  a  direct  relation  of  individuals  to 
Ghod  running  alongside  the  other,  and  no  change  after  the  Exile  in  the  relation  of 
these  thoughts  to  each  other." 

8.  Historical  Works.  It  is  in  these  books  that  we  may  naturally  expect  most 
light  to  be  cast  on  this  question,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  Strangely  enough, 
the  critics  have  neglected  them.  The  collective  view  is  present  throughout  of  course ; 
God  deals  everywhere  with  the  nation.  Blessing  or  curse  comes  on  the  individual 
for  the  nation's  sake,  and  conversely.  Again,  certain  families  are  dealt  with  apart 
from  the  nation;  family  ofiTerings  are  required  (1  Sam.  xx.  6).  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  on  the  children  (1  Kings  xxi.  29 ;  2  Kings  xx.  18,  19).  One  important 
element  of  proof  of  individualism  is  found  in  the  proper  names,  into  which  the 
IHvine  name  enters,  as  Abijah,  Ahijah,  Abimelech,  Elijah,  Elisha,  &c.  Such  names 
show  that  the  thought  of  an  individual  relation  to  God  was  cherished. 

Further,  it  may  be  broadly  afi&rmed  that  the  histoiiccd  books  are  pervaded  by 
the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  individual  is  in  God's  hand,  that  He  guides  and  governs 
it.  If  the  histories  of  Cain,  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Moses,  do  not  teach  this,  they 
teach  nothing.  Those  books,  and  parts  of  books,  which  are  at  present  regarded  as 
the  oldest  are  full  of  this  thought.  The  stories  of  the  judges,  Saul,  David,  Solomon, 
illustrate  it.  In  every  part  of  these  books  the  conviction  meets  us  that  God  directs 
and  interposes  in  individual  lives.  If  it  is  alleged  that  this  is  only  inference  after* 
wards)  and  does  not  represent  the  thoughts  of  tiie  Israelites  themselves,  the  reply  ia 
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found  in  the  fact  that  we  constantly  find  individnak  coming  to  God  with  personal 
petitions:  so  Gideon,  Elkanah,  Manoah,  and,  still  earlier,  Abraham,  Eliezer,  &c.; 
indeed,  the  coses  are  numberless.  God  also  hears  the  prayers  of  individuals — 
Hagar,  Isaac,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Ac.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  prove  by 
numerous  facts  that  this  relation  of  the  individual  to  God  is  conceived  as  an  ethical 
relation. 

In  the  historical  books  written  after  the  Exile  individualism  is,  of  course, 
present.  But  Dr.  Sellin  questions  whether  it  is  more  prominent  than  in  the  earlier 
books.  He  says,  '*  We  have  honestly  tried  to  discover  evidence  of  progress,  but  must 
confess  we  have  failed."  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  books,  just  as  in  the 
earlier,  the  nation  is  regarded  primarily  as  the  subject  of  religion ;  the  evidence  from 
Ezra  and  Chronicles  is  ample.  Here,  also,  we  have  the  thought  of  the  whole  nation 
being  blessed  or  punished  for  the  individual's  sake,  while  the  individual  is  cnly 
regarded  as  a  member  of  his  family;  children  are  punished  for  the  fathers'  sms. 
The  position  in  the  historical  books  Is  thus  similar  to  that  in  the  other  groups. 

4.  Beligious  Poetry.  Modem  criticism  holds  that,  beside  Gen.  zlix..  Judges  7.« 
Exod.  XV.,  Deut.  xxxii.,  xxxiiL,  we  have  no  poetry  of  early^  Israel  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; all  the  Psalms  are  post-exilic.  Another  theory,  especially  maintained  by 
Smend,  is  that  the  Psalms  are  not  the  expressions  of  individual  faith,  but  are  church- 
hymns.  '*  In  another  place  {Disputatio  de  origine  canninum,  dc)  we  have  tried  to 
show  that,  «t  all  events,  the  songs  of  the  first  psalm-book  owe  their  origin  to  the 
pre-exilic  period.  Even  the  newest  effort  of  Cheyne,  much  as  we  acknowledge  its 
thoroughness  and  depth,  has  not  convinced  us  to  the  contrary ;  we  only  concede  the 
possibility  that  here  and  there  revisions  or  remodellings  may  have  taken  place  in 
popular  use,  before  the  songs  were  fixed  in  their  present  form ;  but  the  basis  and 
kernel  of  the  first  psalm-book  is  pre-exilic  (even  Kautzsch  does  not  doubt  this, 
although  he  goes  far  to  meet  Cheyne).  As  to  8mend*s  second  view,  Cheyne  has 
limited  it  in  this  sense,  that  in  many  psalms  the  individual  first  speaks,  of  course 
only  as  a  member  of  the  church  or  nation.  And  this  also,  in  rather  wider  form,  is 
our  view.  Where  an  I  appears  in  the  Psalms,  an  individual  speaks.  But  the  ground 
on  which  the  individualism  in  them  is  built  up  is  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a 
people  on  which  the  divine  favour  rests.  If  it  is  not  expressed  in  each  one  of  the 
brief  psalms,  it  is  the  ground-tone  sounding  through  all  collections  of  psalms.** 

If  it  has  been  proved  that  individualism  is  present  in  the  historical  books,.is  it  at 
all  probable  that  it  found  no  expression  in  poetry  among  a  people  like  the  Jews,  and 
that  no  example  has  come  down  to  us  ?  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  such  evidences  of  individual  faith  as  we  have  adduced  and  the  personal  tone 
of  the  first  Psalm-book,  the  reply  is  that  poetry  is  the  proper  home  of  personal 
feeling,  which  might  be  expected  here  to  take  intenser  form.  Even  Jeremiah's 
eminence  on  this  subject  may  be  due  in  part  to  his  lyrical  gift.  It  is  in  his  prayers 
that  he  gives  expression  to  the  thought  of  a  direct  relation  of  the  individual  to  God. 
Ct  also  1  SauL  ii.  1  ff ,  8,  2  Sam.  xxiL  26,  27,  Is.  xxxviiL  14,  16,  17.  "  Thus  after 
thorough  examination  of  the  historical  relations,  religious  views  and  language  of  the 
first  Psalm-book,  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  songs  in  their  substance  belong  to  the 
pre-exilic  age,  €uid  that  at  that  time  a  deep,  inward  religious  individualism  was  com- 
bined with  the  relation  of  God  to  the  whole  nation.'* 

6.  Special  Argument  from  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  and  EzeMel  xviiL 
2  ff.,  are  said  to  mark  the  first  appearance  of  individualism  in  the  Jewish  religion. 
On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Sellin  roundly  asserts :  "  With  the  whole  question  which 
concerns  us  here,  namely,  whether  the  nation  or  the  individual  Israelite,  or  both,  was 
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the  subject  of  religion  before  Jeremiab^s  days,  the  proverb  and  the  reply  to  it  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do.  Not  the  nation  or  the  individual,  but  the  feunily,  conceived  as  a 
unity  for  centuries,  or  the  individual,  is  the  antithesis  here  considered.  And  if  this  is 
80,  the  inference  follows,  that  the  attempt  to  establish  a  connection  of  thought 
between  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  state,  the  exile,  and  the  importance  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  God's  sight,  is  an  illusion ;  there  is  no  question  here  of  the  nation,  which  was 
once  the  whole  object  of  the  divine  purpose,  being  rejected  for  its  sin,  and  the  pious 
individual  taking  its  place.  Here  we  might  end  the  discussion,  for  we  have  never 
denied  God*s  dealings  with  families  as  with  the  nation  and  the  individual."  But,  as 
80  much  is  made  of  these  passages,  further  remarks  may  be  useful. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  individualism  appears  in  Jeremiah  in  a  higher 
degree.  We  see  it  in  his  references  to  himself,  1, 5, 18, 19,  and  often,  in  the  references 
to  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  xxii.  12,  24,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  xxxvi.  80,  to  the  shepherds  of  the 
people  zxiii.  2,  the  wicked  generally  zi.  8,  &c.  At  the  same  time  the  collective, 
national  idea  is  just  as  prominent  as  ever,  ii  2,  9,  19,  22,  80,  and  often.  The  new 
element  in  Jeremiah  is  merely  the  inward  nature  of  religion,  oh.  xxxi.  "  But  all  this, 
in  which  his  individualism  finds  strongest  expression, — his  feeling  that  he  is  directly 
bound  to  God,  his  prayers  to  God,  &c.— appear  in  him  as  self-evident,  he  gives  no 
hint  that  he  is  saying  anything  new ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  explain  its  promi- 
nence by  other  causes,  namely,  his  personal  temper&ment  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.    *  Jeremiah  is  a  man  of  feeling,'  Duhm  says  quite  rightly.*' 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  proverb  quoted  was  being  used  as  an 
explanation  of  the  calamities  that  had  overtaken  the  nation.  These  calamities,  it 
was  said,  were  the  penalties  of  their  fathers*  sins.  There  was  danger  of  their  own 
sins  and  responsibility  being  overlooked  and  denied.  Hence  the  prophet  is  led 
strongly  to  assert  these  neglected  facts.  He  does  this  by  placing  in  strong  light  the 
counter  truth  of  personal  responsibility,  of  which  he  himself  had  such  full  experience. 
Thus,  it  is  not  a  new  line  of  teaching  that  is  introduced  by  Jeremiah,  but  one  old  line 
of  teaching  is  opposed  to  another  old  doctrine,  which  is  being  exaggerated.  "  The  same 
applies  to  Ezekiel.  Calamities  have  increased ;  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children,  is  being  said  among  the  people  still  more  emphatically,  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  individual  before  God  seems  to  be  vanishing.  Simple  protest 
against  the  exaggeration  is  no  longer  sufficient ;  then  Ezekiel  altogether  sets  aside 
the  doctrine  of  visiting  the  fathers*  sins  on  the  children.  Only  the  individual,  and  he 
according  to  his  own  acts,  receives  recompense  at  God*s  hand.  Just  so  he  abrogates 
the  doctrine  of  the  saving  of  many  for  the  sake  of  a  few.  Gen.  xviii:  28  fif.,  because  of 
the  evil  consequences,  which  might  be  inferred,  as  the  doctrine  was  abused.  Thus 
the  saying  of  Yatke,  which  Stade  and  Smend  adopt,  that  one  sees  in  the  whole  theory 
of  Ezekiel  how  new  reflection  on  the  subject  then  was,  may  be  conceded  in  a  sense. 
The  new  element,  however,  is  not  the  thought  of  retribution  falling  on  individuals, 
but  the  hostile  clashing  of  these  two  lines  of  thought,  which  had  hitherto  run  side  by 
side,  without  consciousness  of  contradiction :  God  requites  the  individual,  and  God 
requites  the  family  (as  also  the  nation) ;  new  only  is  the  theoretical  solution  of  the 
conflict  by  abrogating  the  second  thought.**  Another  motive  making  Ezekiel  a 
representative  of  individualism  is  his  care  for  souls  as  a  poBtor.  "  The  prophet 
Ezekiel,  despite  all  his  individualism,  shares  with  all  his  predecessors  the  view  of 
totalism;  he  views  the  Israel  of  all  ages  as  one  person  before  God,  calls  the  nation 
collectively  '  the  righteous,*  he  makes  righteous  perish  with  unrighteous,  xxi.  8,  to 
him  the  nation  as  such  is  the  subject  of  religion.  To  it  both  curse  and  blessing  apply, 
Iv.  4-17,  a.  15-20,  &o," 
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"  That  this  k  the  only  right  explanation,  that  in  Ezekiel  no  new  line  of  teaelnng 
opens  as  to  the  subject  of  religion,  that  the  individualism  prominent  in  him  is  to  be 
explained  by  his  peculiar  days,  by  antagonism  to  the  abused  proverb,  as  well  as  by 
his  peculiar  position  as  pastor  as  well  as  prophet,  is  confirmed  by  our  ^ole  investi- 
gation. For  we  found  individualism  everywhere  before  him ;  after  his  days  it  is  not 
more  conspicuous;  totalism  is  found  alongside.  Thus  Ezekiel,  like  Jeremiah,  is  a 
sporadic  phenomenon,  no  founder  of  a  new  epoch." 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  strong  individualism  of  the  Chokmah  literature,  the 
author  sums  up  the  entire  essay,  and  concludes  as  follows : — *'  A  twofold  outloc^ 
opens  into  the  past  and  the  future  of  the  Israelite  religion.  First  into  the  past.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  Yahveh  of  old  is  really  contemplated,  on  the  groxmd  of  His  relation 
to  the  Israelitish  nation,  as  having  a  living  relation  to  the  individual  Israelite,  the 
popular  theory  to-day  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  prophetic  idea  of  God  out  of  a 
gross  doctrine  of  a,  so  to  speak,  physical  union  of  God  with  His  people,  is  an  illusion ; 
on  the  contrary,  where  this  doctrine  appears  in  ancient  Israel,  as  it  did  among  the 
masses,  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  (without  doubt  Mosaic)  thought,  that  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  freely  and  by  His  own  gracious  act  became  IsraeFs  God.  Only 
thus  is  His  relation  to  the  individual  Israelite — with  whom  He  sometimes  deals  quite 
differently  from  what  He  does  with  the  nation — intelligible.  Again,  into  the  future. 
God's  relation  to  the  nation  of  Israel  and  to  the  individual  Israelite  remained  an 
inner  contradiction.  Pious  poets  and  thinkers  strove  to  solve  it  again  and  again* 
Did  not  then  the  Chokmah,  with  its  apparently  complete  independence  of  the 
individual  before  God,  find  the  right  solution  ?  No ;  for  in  putting  the  idea  of  God*t 
people,  and  so  of  divine  grace,  into  the  background,  it  could  never  satisfy  the  masses, 
however  it  might  satisfy  hundreds.  Doubtless  faith  in  a  resurrection  of  the  individual 
and  future  recompense,  such  as  we  find  in  Daniel,  was  an  important  advance  toward 
the  right  solution ;  still  the  opposing  thought  remains,  that  God  has  here  on  earth 
purposes  for  His  whole  people.  We  thus  see  how  the  Old  Testament  points  beyond 
itself.  The  solution  is  first  brought  by  Him  who  taught  man,  not  merely  the 
Israelite,  to  call  on  God  as  Father.  This  was  no  such  solution  as  the  Chokmah  gave, 
no  dout  d€8  relation ;  it  was  the  closest  conceivable  relation  of  the  individual  to  God 
and  yet  no  exclusively  individualistic  one.  On  the  contrary,  when  all  call  on  the 
same  God  as  Father,  we  have  again  a  commimity,  a  people  of  God ;  and  so  this  Old 
Testament  thought  of  God's  people  returns  in  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  bat 
spiritualized,  in  the  idea  of  the  Church.  To  it  this  spiritual  conununion,  this  true 
Israel,  belongs  the  individual,  the  child  of  God.  Thus  totalism  and  individualiam  are 
truly  and  finally  reconciled  in  the  New  Testament." 

Gheistiakitt  and  Business-Order.  Substance  of  Address  at  the  Fourth 
Evangelical  Social  Congress.  By  Prof.  Kaftan,  Berlin  {Die  christL  Welt,  1898. 
No*  26). — By  business*order  is  simply  meant  the  order  regulating  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  in  business-life,  whether  that  order  is  fixed  by  the  State  or  free 
action.  What  are  the  relations  between  this  order  and  Christianity?  We  hare 
nothing  to  do  here  with  the  thousand  points  at  which  the  individual  Christian  or 
Christian  doctrine  touches  business  life.  Our  subject  is  the  fundamental  attitude  of 
a  Christian  to  the  social  sphere. 

Christianity  is  compatible  with  every  form  of  business  life.  Were  the  socisl 
democracy  to  conquer  to-morrow  and  to  make  the  highest  lowest,  in  its  inmost  core 
Christianity  would  be  untouched  by  the  change.  Christians  are  people  who  have  to 
do  with  God,  and  have  found  in  Him  eternal  life  ;  this  hM  not  come  to  them  from 
relations  of  time  and  earth,  and  cannot  be  wrested  from  them  by^  any  diange  in'  ' 
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these.  Primitive  Christifimity  was  distinguished  by  essential  indifTerence  to  social 
reg^ations;  it  even  accommodated  itself  to  the  outward  continuance  of  slavery. 
Chir  business  conditions  have  always  grown  up  imder  the  stress  of  natural  com- 
pulsion ;  their  course,  therefore,  cannot  be  influenced  by  arbitrary  interference,  even 
of  a  will  acting  under  Christian  impulses.  Thus  Christianity  has  from  the  first 
respected  the  peculiar  laws  on  which  the  business-system  of  any  age  rests,  and  has 
served  the  men  living  under  their  sway  by  enabling  them  at  the  same  time  to  Uve  in 
another  world,  in  eternity. 

And  yet  we  all  feel  the  solution  is  not  given  when  we  say :  Christianity  has  to 
do  with  eternal  life  in  God  (here  already  beginning),  business  labour  with  earthly 
life,  sind  the  satisfaction  of  its  needs.  There  must  be  a  bridge  leading  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  This  cannot  be  merely  that  of  personal  union,  so  far  as  it  is  one  and 
the  same  man,  who  lives  in  virtue  of  Christianity  to  his  God  and  by  his  nature  for 
his  earthly  needs.  This  would  be  a  union  after  the  analogy  of  the  suspicious  formula: 
a  Christian  in  heart,  a  heathen  in  head ;  a  serving  two  masters  of  the  most  intoler- 
able kind.  No,  there  must  be  an  inner  union  of  the  two  spheres  of  life,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  individual,  who  has  a  place  in  them,  and  for  the  entire  course  of 
development  on  both  sides.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  secondary  relations,  let  us  find 
one  fixed,  immovable  relation,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  shows  Christianity  to 
be  a  factor  also  in  business  life,  and  the  business  system  a  matter  of  importance  for 
Christian  life.  We  will  not  take,  as  many  do,  the  simple  way  of  starting  from 
Christian  faith  in  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth :  God*s  will  called  the  whole 
world  into  existence,  therefore  earthly  business  has  been  ordained  by  Him.  We 
cannot  reach  the  goal  so  quickly.  For  natural  ordinances,  certainly  as  they  rest  on 
God's  creative  will,  are  stUl  jiot  Christian  in  themselves,  e,g,y  marriage,  government. 
But  they  are  forms  which  the  Christian  must  first  fill  with  the  right  contents,  and 
which  the  bad  man  fills  with  wrong  contents.  Nay,  more :  as  Christians  we  know 
that  all  natural  ordinances  as  matter  of  fact  have  been  perverted  and  marred  by  sin. 
We  might  thus,  from  this  view-point,  draw  the  (false)  conclusion  that  Christianity 
should  reject  all  these  ordinances,  the  business-order  also. 

No,  we  must  see  another  way.  And  it  lies  open  before  every  Christian.  We 
have  the  eternal  life  in  God,  which  is  ours  already  on  earth,  only  in  so  far  as  in  this 
world  we  undergo  moral  development,  become  moral  personalities.  For  this  we  need 
nature,  the  eeurth,  the  world.  We  need  something  on  which  to  try  and  exercise  our- 
selves, something  to  rule  over.  Natural  rule  over  the  world  (culture)  is  not  moral  in 
and  of  itself.    But  it  attains  perfection  when  it  is  exercised  by  moral  personalities. 

At  this  point  Christianity  and  the  business  order  demand  each  other.  Chris- 
tianity demands,  needs  a  joint  life,  joint  action  of  men  for  a  conmion  end.  If  God  is 
love,  and  we  would  come  to  Him,  how  cctn  we  do  this,  unless  in  that  common  life 
we  learn  what  love  is  ?  And  if  we  are  to  subject  our  sensuous  nature  to  the  spirit, 
how  can  we  practise  such  discipline  otherwise  than  in  our  relations  to  the  sensuous 
world,  in  mastering  the  tasks  which  that  world  sets  us  ?  How  can  human  society 
become  the  moral  organism,  which  is  the  goal  of  its  destiny,  except  in  the  different 
forms  of  fellowship  of  the  world  of  culture  ?  These  are  the  **  raw  material  for  the 
moral  shaping  of  society."  Because  the  aim  of  Christianity  is  eternal  life,  while  the 
Christian  cannot  attain  this  life  except  by  moral  development,  he  needs  the  business- 
order  also  as  an  occasion  for  it  and  a  natural  basis.  And  it  is  a  Christian's  duty  to 
give  such  shape  to  the  business-order  of  the  present,  that  it  may  really  be  a  fit  basis 
to  the  culture  of  the  moral  ideals  of  Christianity. 

Conversely,  business  life  needs  the  moral  forces  of  Christianity,  not  for  its  origin, 
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but  for  its  coniiniiance.  The  system  of  basiness  rests  on  certain  yirtaes — diHgenee, 
perseverance,  fidelity,  trust,  even  in  the  production  of  goods,  and  still  more  in  their 
distribution ;  if  these  are  not  brought  to  it  it  collapses.  Now  it  may  be  said :  These 
moral  forces  need  not  be  supplied  by  Christianity ;  there  is  another  morality  beside 
the  Christian.  But  be  it  observed  £br8t  that  all  we  possess  of  moral  ideas  and  forces 
is  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  Christianity.  And  secondly,  our  business 
system  to-day  is  so  universal  in  range  that  the  only  counterpoise  to  it  is  a  morality 
as  simple  and  all-comprehensive  as  the  Christian.  Just  where  the  connection  of 
labour  and  enjoyment  is  more  or  less  abolished  for  large  circles  by  the  present  mode 
of  production,  a  generally  satisfactory  substitute  is  needed,  accessible  to  every  one, 
such  as  Christianity  alone  supplies,  namely,  that  all  labour  be  done  to  the  service 
and  praise  of  God,  and  therewith  the  reward  be  received  from  another  world  lying 
beyond  this  imperfect  world. 

If  we  look  more  narrowly  at  the  present  system  of  business,  we  must  as 
Christians  defend  essential  elements  in  it,  because  they  answer  to  our  moral  claims. 
So  private  property.  One  may,  indeed,  have  nothing  and  be  a  Christian  (Phil.  iv.  12  L) ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  healthy  Christianity  is  unthinkable  without  the  basis  of  property  of 
some  kind.  What  follows  from  this  ?  Kot  a  permanent  privilege  of  possessors,  but 
the  sacred  duty  of  securing  to  all  men  property  in  some  degree.  As  Christians  we 
must  advocate  this  with  all  energy  and  consistency.  Further,  division  into  ranks. 
Christianity  tolerates  no  levelling  of  moral  life  ;  forward  effort  and  self -improvement 
must  be  possible.  But,  again,  this  sanctions  no  privilege  of  the  upper  ten  thousand; 
but  it  is  a  Christian's  duty  to  render  moral  goods  accessible  to  as  large  circles  as 
possible,  to  satisfy  the  people's  inteUectual  hunger,  to  raise  its  power  of  enjoyment 
No  fear  of  faith  suffering  by  this ;  faith  is  compatible  with  all  truth ;  it  sofkrs 
only  from  half  measures  and  limitations. 

The  business-order  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  it.  "The  deeper  I  go 
into  my  subject,  the  more  I  see  that  the  attitude  of  Christianity  to  the  present 
business-system  is  that  of  a  critic.**  We  hear  so  much  of  necessary  misfits  and 
abuses  in  our  public  life.  But  as  Christians  we  say :  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
exist,  but  it  is  necessary  that  our  existence  comport  with  our  dignity  as  men. 
And  further,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  natural  necessity  of  things  excludes  the 
Christian  demand.  Creative  order  and  Christian  order  must  be  able  finally  to 
combine.  This  is  the  faith  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  Christians  to  engage  in 
business  life  and  do  our  duty.  This  is  the  faith  on  which  the  entire  work  of  the 
Evangelical  Social  Congress  rests. 

Thb  Nature  op  Cheistianitt.  By  Dr.  Otto  Pfleidebeb  (ZeiUehr.f,  taiBiensch, 
Theologie,  1893,  Vol.  ii..  No.  1). — Pfieiderer*s  rationalism  is  of  an  extreme  type.  The 
ordinary  doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  and  much  else,  to  him  are  mere  myth.  Jesos 
Himself  is  no  more  than  an  extraordinary  religious  genius,  not  free  in  every  respect 
from  the  errors  of  His  age.  Paul  is  not  above  criticism.  We  cannot  always  distin- 
guish between  what  is  genuine  in  the  Gospels  and  what  is  not.  And  yet  Pfleiderer 
tries  to  preserve  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  His  essay 
on  the  nature  of  Christianity  is  remarkable  for  insight  and  grasp.  Only  the  first 
three  Gospels  are  used  along  with  the  Epistles.  The  writer's  plan  is  first  to  define 
the  essential  spirit  or  principle  of  Christianity,  and  then  to  show  how  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  God,  man,  and  the  world  harmonize  therewitii. 

Despite  all  the  alleged  difficulty  in  discovering  the  genuine  Jesus  in  the  €k>8pd8| 
it  is  from  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  that  we  must  learn  the  distinctive  q)irit  of 
Christianity.    And  the  characteristic  feature  in  Him  was  His  consciousness  of  Divine 
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Sonship,  a  sonship  in  which  we  all  may  and  onght  to  pcotake ;  no  other  kind  of  son- 
ship  in  Christ  is  acknowledged.  This  consciousness  is  the  "  characteristic  essence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  its  distinguishing  featiure  in  regard  to  all  pre-Christian  and 
extra-Christian  religions,  and  the  kernel  of  all  specifically  Christian  statements  ahout 
God,  man,  and  the  world.'*  Paul  confirms  this  (Eom.  viii.  15).  Fear  was  the 
dominant  feature  of  heathen  religions,  and  in  a  very  modified  form  even  of  Old 
Testament  faith.  "  But  in  the  Christian  this  servile  spirit  is  replaced  hy  the  filial 
spirit  of  trustful  love,  which  casts  out  fear."  Not  that  the  feeling  of  dependence  is 
abolished.  It  continues  even  in  enhanced  form.  The  Christian  law  requires  far 
more  than  the  Jewish.  But  Christian  obedience  is  true  freedom.  **In  complete 
self-surrender  to  God's  perfect  will  man  finds  his  own  real  will  fulfilled,  his  better 
self  satisfied,  his  innermost  nature  and  life  redeemed,  his  soul  saved.'*  The  appro- 
priate feeling  in  such  a  state  is  filial  love.  **  This  feeling  of  grateful  humility  runs 
through  all  the  Apostle  Paul's  letters,  and  forms  the  ground-tone  of  his  doctrine  of 
redemption."  The  gratitude  is  not  for  outward  gifts  merely,  but  chiefly  for  the 
highest  spiritual  blessings,  which  we  owe  to  God's  free  grace.  '^This  follows 
naturally  when  love  is  once  sicknowledged  e^s  the  essential  religious  relation.  For  is 
love  a  capricious  act,  that  can  be  performed  at  command,  spriiiging  from  motives 
of  self-will,  fear  of  pimishment,  or  hope  of  recompense?  Is  it  not  a  spontaneous 
feeling,  whose  origin  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ego  and  goes  down  to 
mysterious  depths,  and  is  the  connecting  link  of  spirits  ?  If  this  is  true  of  all  love 
among  men,  how  much  more  of  the  love  which  binds  man  and  God  into  a  unity  of 
life  and  will  I  How  could  man  from  himself  alone,  from  the  narrowness  of  his 
isolated  being,  his  selfish,  contracted  will,  be  capable  of  it,  unless  this  limit  were 
abolished  by  the  same  high  spiritual  power,  to  which  he  surrenders  himself  in  love  ? 
It  is  the  work  of  God,  who  is  over  all  and  in  all,  that  the  limit  of  self  is  broken  in  us« 
and  our  heart  capacitated  and  impelled  to  surrender  to  Him.  What  on  the  one  side 
18  man's  own  free  act  of  obedience — the  sacrifice  of  his  will  to  God,  on  the  other  side 
is  God's  work  in  man — the  gift  of  His  grace,  the  drawing  and  impulse  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.  •  .  Thus  man,  the  child  of  earth,  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
from  a  slavish  servant  a  free  child  of  God ;  the  drawing  oif  the  Father  brings  home 
to  the  Father's  heart  the  son  lost  in  worldly  lust ;  by  God  he  who  was  God-bom,  but 
God-estranged  is  reconciled  to  God,  a  man  of  God,  a  spiritual  man,  an  heir  of  eternal 
life.  Here  we  stand  before  the  innermost  mystery  of  Christian  piety,  the  real, 
unique  miracle,  which  the  understanding  with  its  analytic  ideas  is  no  longer  able  to 
penetrate  and  judge,  and  yet  which  is  as  true,  as  much  a  reaHty  of  experience,  as 
any  condition  of  life  in  which  we  are  directly  conscious  of  the  blending  of  separate 
powers  and  the  governing  whole,  of  freedom  and  dependence,  of  existence  apart  and 
in  others." 

This  view  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  implies  corresponding  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  Ood ;  He  is  holy  love.  The  gods  of  heathenism  were  nature-powers 
or  idealised  men,  more  or  less  refined.  The  God  of  Israel  was  the  Holy  One,  i.e., 
nised  absolutely  above  all  natural  existence,  free,  the  almighty  Buler,  whose  will 
was  man's  unconditional  law.  That  will  was  outside  and  above  man,  who  had  only 
to  obey.  No  doubt,  just  as  in  heathenism  there  were  efforts,  as  in  Greece,  after 
worthier  conceptions,  so  in  Israel  there  were  hints  and  glimpses  of  the  Divine  mercy 
and  love,  but  these  did  not  affect  the  type.  **  Pharisaism,  with  its  merit,  its  outward 
legality,  its  proud  self-righteousness,  its  unloving  arrogance,  alien  as  all  this  was  to 
the  nobler  spirit  of  the  prophets,  was  yet  the  natural  consequence  of  the  legal 
religion,  to  which  God  was  only  the  holy  Lord,  not  the  Father,  not  hcly  love."    The 
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God  of  Chrisiiaxiity  is  not  a  nature-power,  or  hmnan  nature  refined,  nor  yei  tiie 
transcendental  will  of  Israel's  faith,  but  love,  whose  nature  it  is  to  communicate 
itself,  to  condescend  to  weak,  sinful  men.  He  is  indeed  'holy  love.  *'  It  would  be 
grievous  error  to  fancy  that  in  Christianity  the  holiness  of  Qod  and  therewith  the 
inviolable  laws  of  the  moral  order  are  no  longer  in  force.**  Yet  the  idea  is  essenti^y 
different  from  the  **  holy  One  of  Israel.**  The  import  of  the  Divine  will  is  one  with 
our  own  true  will,  with  the  will  of  eternal  reason ;  only  the  irrational  and  abnormal 
is  excluded  from  it.  That  will  is  not  expressed  in  a  number  of  outward  precepts ; 
but  it  is  left  to  us  in  our  renewed  state  to  interpret  and  practise  it  (Bom.  zii.  2). 
*'  Thus  the  Divine  holiness  means  to  us,  not  the  denial,  but  the  affirming  and  verify- 
ing of  our  moral  autonomy.**  Its  punishments  also  are  disciplinary  chastisements. 
And  still  more,  "  holy  love  not  merely  demands  good,  but  gives  it  and  itself  works 
the  fulfilling  of  what  is  demanded,  as  Augustine  aptly  says :  '  Jube  quod  vis  et  da 
quod  jubes.*  *'  The  will  of  holy  love  does  not  remain  outside  man,  a  condemning, 
killing  power,  but  becomes  a  life-giving  force  in  the  heart  of  man.  "  This  is  the 
highest  revelation  of  God  as  holy  love,  that  in  man  himself  He  awakens  the  impulse 
of  love,  by  which  the  power  of  sin,  his  own  and  other,  is  overcome,  and  a  fellowship 
of  goodness  is  established,  in  which  every  individual  becomes  a  co-worker  in  realising 
the  Divine  purpose  of  the  world.  Just  in  this  sictive  overcoming  of  sin,  such  as 
God's  Holy  Spirit  effects  vdthin  man*s  heskrt  and  man  again  in  the  power  of  this 
Spirit  exercises  on  his  brethren,  is  included  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  is  indeed  a 
gift  of  Divine  love,  but  of  holy  love,  which  not  merely  overlooks  sin  and  remits  the 
penalty  of  guilt,  but  which  also  efifaces  and  repairs  guilt  itself  by  breaking  and 
subduing  the  power  of  natural,  sinful  impulse  by  the  higher  power  of  holy  spiritual 
impulse.** 

The  nature  of  Christianity  carries  with  it  also  a  corresponding  view  of  mem.  In 
heathenism  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  arrogant  assumption  and  contempt.  We 
see  the  former  in  the  position  of  privileged  classes,  the  latter  in  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  foreigners,  women.  Among  the  Jews  there  was  a  not  dissimilar  division — 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Pharisee  and  the  people  "without  the  law.**  Mah*s  inherent, 
natural  greatness  was  unknown  till  Christianity  taught  it.  Dr.  Pfleiderer,  of  course, 
quickly  dismisses  Paul's  teaching  of  original  sin  (Bom.  v.  12)  as  a  theory  of  "  Pharisaic 
theology.**  Still  he  holds  a  universal  need  of  redemption  in  man  because  of  sin, 
which  is  a  power  '*  rooted  in  man*s  innermost  nature,  and  ruling  the  whole  race ; 
against  which  the  individual  alone  is  unable  to  maintain  the  unequal  conflict,  unless 
the  redeeming  an4  educating  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  come  to  his  help  in  the 
fellowship  of  Gk>d*s  kingdom.**  He  holds  also  the  universal  capacity  of  redemption, 
"  resting  on  the  indestructible  germ  of  the  Divine  image  implanted  in  every  child  of 
man,  and  never  quite  dead  under  the  thorns  of  sin  and  lust."  *'  This  germ  asserts 
itself  in  conscience,  in  the  sense  of  moral  weakness  and  poverty,  in  sorrow  for  the 
impurity  of  our  heart,  which  severs  us  from  the  holy  God,  for  the  bondage  in  which 
sin  holds  us,  for  oiu*  wanderings  in  the  paths  of  worldly  desire  and  care.**  '*  Thus  a 
new  estimate  of  man  comes  to  light :  no  longer  what  he  is  outwardly,  does,  is  to 
society,  decides  his  worth ;  but  his  innermost  feeling,  the  bias  of  his  soul  to  Divine 
goodness,  even  if  at  first  it  is  merely  the  sense  of  its  absence  and  desire  for  its  posses- 
sion.** Jesus  meets  and  satisfies  this  desire  wherever  it  is  awakened.  During  His 
life  He  drew  to  Himself  men  of  all  classes  in  this  way.  "  What  He  gave  the  bodily 
and  morally  sick,  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  was  just  the  fulfilment  of  their  longinf 
for  healing ;  it  was  the  awakening  and  reviving  of  the  better  self  hitherto  bound  in 
them«  and  of  new  life."     **  Those  in  whom  the  moral  capacities  of  humanity  were 
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enhanced  so  far  beyond  their  snrroundings  that  they  raised  the  ideal  of  man  to  a 
higher  stage,  we  call  heroes  and  prophets,  pioneers  and  leaders  of  humanity,  in  its 

striving  afte^  the  ideal  end,  after  moral  freedom Among  all  these  moral  and 

religious  geniuses  and  heroes  of  history,  Jesus  takes  the  central  place.  For  at  the 
time  when  the  old  world  had  lost  its  former  ideals,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  on  the  brink 
of  moral  bankruptcy,  He  gave  the  new  and  loftiest  ideal  of  man  as  God's  child, 
represented  it  typically  and  visibly  in  his  life,  and,  last  of  all,  staked  His  life  on  its^ 
realization  in  a  conmiunity  of  God*s  children.  Therefore  Jesus  is  rightly  called  the 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men,  icar  i^cxh^^  and  His  life-work  the  redemptive  work,  or 
saving  redemption,  Kar  ^Ioxt)"."  The  growth  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  God  is 
then  pictured  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  law  of  that  kingdom  being  brotherly 
love.  This  law  supplies  the  correction  of  the  ascetic  spirit,  which  has  at  times  been 
so  powerful  in  the  Church,  and  which  is  often  represented  as  the  essential  character 
of  New  Testament  moral  teaching.  Such  asceticism  may  be  right  and  necessary  in 
exceptional  cases,  but  can  never  be  the  law,  because  it  would  be  inimical  to  the  pro- 
gress and  welfare  of  human  society.  '*  It  is  often  overlooked  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  would  have  the  body  regarded  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  its  members 
as  weapons  and  instruments  of  righteousness  for  God ;  that  it  therefore  sees  in  the 
senses  means  for  carrying  out  the  ends  of  the  spirit,  and  accordingly  does  not  condemn 
the  sensuous  as  such,  but  only  so  ^  as  it  sets  up  as  lord  over  the  spirit,  instead  of 
becoming  its  servant  for  morally  good  ends." 

There  is  also  a  corresponding  Christian  view  of  the  world.  According  to  Jewish 
ideas  the  world  was  created  for  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  the  scene  of  its 
triumph  and  glory.  When  this  hope  was  disappointed,  the  Jews  found  comfort  in 
apocalyptic  visions  of  the  future.  To  heathenism  the  world  was  the  product  of 
matter  and  chance,  without  moral  meaning ;  nature  was  the  only  power  at  work. 
Christianity  subordinates  nature,  the  world  with  all  its  arrangements,  to  moral  ends. 
Pfleiderer  finds  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  world  was  made  by 
the  Logos  and  for  Him ;  the  rest  is  merely  a  *'  mythical  veil.''  The  essential  idea  is 
that  the  world  is  "  a  work  of  the  Divine  reason,  which  orders  the  chaos  of  forces  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  and  guides  the  course  of  the  world's  progress  in  accordance  with 
the  thought  of  a  kingdom  of  godlike,  morally  perfect  spirits.  That  the  divine  idea  of 
man  as  '  the  son  of  His  love '  and  of  humanity  as  the  kingdom  of  this  son  (Col.  i.  18) 
is  the  immanent,  controlling  cause  of  all  existence  and  growth  even  in  the  natural 
world,  has  been  the  fundamental  thought  of  Christian  gnosis  since  apostolic  days, 
and  no  philosophy  has  been  able  to  overturn  or  to  surpass  it.  The  entire  idealistic 
philosophy  of  modem  days  simply  carries  out  and  verifies  this  conviction,  that  nature 
is  controlled  by  spirit  and  for  sphit  as  a  means  for  its  eterncd  moral  ends,  that  there- 
fore it  is  not,  as  heathen  naturalism  thought,  the  one  and  all,  the  last  and  highest, 
but  has  the  spirit  and  its  moral  ends  as  lord  and  master  above  it." 

The  prsMstical  importance  of  this  view  of  the  world  is  seen  in  the  judgment 
formed  of  the  events  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  life  and  history.  •Heathenism  could  not 
explain  these ;  it  simply  accepted  the  decrees  of  fate.  Judaism  struggled  with  the 
contradictions  of  experience,  as  we  see  in  Job  and  the  Psalms.  Christianity  gives  the 
solution:  "All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  Christian 
feeling  is  equally  removed  from  the  Jewish  want  of  faith,  which  accused  the  Divine 
justice  when  the  righteous  suffered  and  the  wicked  triumphed,  and  from  the  Stoic 
apathy  which  bowed  to  fate.  "  It  is  the  feeling  of  God's  child,  which  possesses  in 
the  certainty  of  God's  love  an  inner  happiness  independent  of  the  course  of  the  world, 
of  God's  soldier,  who  in  covenant  with  God  courageously  takes  up  the  conflict  with 
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the  world,  and  is  sure  of  victory  over  all  opposers,  of  God's  servant,  who  in  every 
position  in  which  circumstances  place  him,  recognizes  a  task  by  the  fulfilment  of  whidi 
he  can  co-operate  in  fin*thering  the  general  purpose  of  goodness,  for  which  the  whole 
world-order  is  the  means."  Such  a  feeling  is  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  sympathy  wi& 
the  weak  and  suffering  as  well  as  of  hope.  Faith,  hope,  love  are  wonderfully  Uended 
in  the  Christian  ideal.  "  The  ends  of  our  race,  like  its  origins,  lie  for  our  knowledge 
in  obscurity,  but  for  our  faith  they  lie  in  the  hand  of  the  eternal  love  of  Grod,  our 
Father." 


Bbsults  of  the  most  Becent  Old  Testament  Studies.  By  H.  Yttzlleumikb 
{fievue  de  Thiologie  et  de  PhUosophie). — In  our  days,  more  than  in  any  previous 
time,  the  Old  Testament  has  been  explored  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and,  if  one 
might  so  say,  its  very  inmost  recesses  searched  out.  The  land  and  people  of 
Israel,  their  language  and  literature,  their  political  and  religious  history,  their 
moral,  social,  and  economic  conditions,  their  relations  with  neighbouring  nations, 
the  connection  between  their  religion  and  those  of  antiquity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Christianity  on  the  other — have  all  been  the  objects  of  minute  and 
penetrating  research.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  labour  ?  If  a 
complete  inventory  were  to  be  given  of  what  has  been  achieved,  we  should  have 
to  record  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  the  exploration  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  have  enriched  the  domain  of  Biblical  geography,  the  light  thrown  by 
Assyrian  researches  upon  sacred  chronology,  the  progress  made  in  Hebrew 
philology,  and  the  general  adoption  of  more  scientific  modes  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures. 

We  merely  enumerate  these  points  of  progress,  and  pass  to  the  criHcitm  of  the 
text.  To  the  results  long  since  attained  with  regard  to  the  writing,  orthography,  and 
punctuation  of  Old  Testament  Hebrew — results  accepted  by  even  the  most  conservative 
theologians  of  the  first  half  of  this  century — have  to  be  added  others  which  will  not 
be  long  in  becoming,  in  their  turn,  common  property.  It  is  now  fully  established 
that  the  punctuation  of  our  Massoretic  text,  although  the  vowel-points  and  aceents 
are  scarcely  earlier  than  the  seventh  century,  gives  us  a  faithful  representation  of 
how  the  language  was  spoken  or  pronoimced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  text  itself  corresponds  but  imperfectly  to  the  primitive  text. 
If  it  is  comparatively  in  a  good  condition  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  some  of  the  pro- 
phetical books,  in  other  parts,  as  in  the  historical  and  poetical  books,  it  has  undergone, 
here  and  there,  changes  of  a  more  or  less  serious  kind.  These  changes  are  far  from 
being  merely  accidental  or  unintentional.  It  is  also  recognized  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  manuscripts  for  the  correction  of  this  faulty  text.  Not  only  are  the  existing 
manuscripts  all  later  than  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  but  all  that  we  possess  are 
derived  from  one  and  the  same  source.  All  produce,  with  trifling  variations,  the  text 
of  the  same  archetype.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges  that  this 
archetype,  fixed  without  much  critical  labour,  was  taken  as  the  official  synagogue- 
text  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century',  and  therefore  only  a  short 
time  after  the  Palestinian  Canon  was  decided  upon  at  the  Synod  of  Janinia 
€•  A.D.  90).      Even   if   we   admit   that   this   text   was  of   a  somewhat  earlier 
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date  than  the  time  when  it  was  taken  as  the  standard,  it  is  not  so  ancient 
as  that  on  which  the  Alexandrian  version  is  founded.  We  have  not,  therefore, 
in  our  possession  an  absolutely  exact  transcription  of  the  primitive  text.  The  ancient 
Scribes,  as  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  our  Massoretic  text  with  that  which  under- 
lies the  LXX.,  were  not  bound  by  the  mechanical  and  servile  rules  followed  by 
copyists  in  later  times.  There  is,  therefore,  an  obligation  resting  upon  Biblical 
scienoe  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  primitive  text — ^to  amend  and  purify  the 
Massoretio  Bible  by  a  recurrence  to  ancient  versions  which  have  emanated  directly 
from  the  original  Ilebrew,  and  by  criticeJ  conjecture.  All  this  has  been  long  admitted 
in  theory:  but  now  theory  is  being  carried  into  practice  with  good  prospects  of 
success.  Ko  doubt  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  we  can  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  having  a  text  of  the  Old  Testament  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  critical 
editions  of  the  New.  Preliminary  labours  of  considerable  difficulty  are  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  most  authentic  text  possible  of  the  ancient  versions  them- 
selves, especially  of  the  LXX.  Then,  when  these  versions  are  re-translated  into 
Hebrew,  critics  will  have  something  like  original  manuscripts,  which,  if  expertly 
used,  wiU  serve  to  correct  the  Massoretic  text.  A  generation  may  pass  before  this  is 
accomplished;  but  the  way  at  least  is  marked  out.  Already  even  preliminary 
attempts  have  made  their  appearance,  which  give  good  hope  of  final  success  in  this 
great  undertaking. 

We  pass  now  to  the  domain  of  literary  and  hiitoricdl  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.  When  we  speak  of  the  results  of  the  most  recent  studies  in  this  depart- 
ment, our  reference  is  to  the  new  phase  of  matters  brought  about  by  the  latest 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
dominates  all  others,  and  the  solution  it  finds  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  others. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  labours  inaugurated  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Qraf 
in  his  treatise  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  carried  on  by 
Euenen,  Eayser,  Wellhausen,  Beuss,  and  many  others.  The  composite  character  of 
the  Pentateuch  (to  which  the  book  of  Joshua  has  to  be  added),  and  the  existence  in 
it  of  four  primitive  documents,  P,  J,  E,  D — the  Priestly  Code,  the  work  of  the 
Jehovist,  that  of  the  Elohist,  and  Deuteronomy  respectively — are  facts  the  discovery 
of  which  is  due  to  their  research.  Two  of  these  dociunents,  J  and  E,  are  almost 
exclusively  narrative,  while  the  other  two  are  essentiaUy  legislative.  The  more 
recent  critics  accept  these  results,  but  differ  from  their  predecessors  in  the  respective 
ages  which  they  assign  to  the  dociunents.  They  give  the  first  place  to  J  and  E, 
which  are  collections  of  the  different  versions  of  the  national  traditions  that  were 
current  among  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  Then  comes  Deuteronomy ;  while 
the  Priestly  Code,  instead  of  being  the  earliest,  is  the  latest  ci  the  four.  It  is  now 
thought  that  this  last  does  not  date  from  the  time  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Israel, 
but  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  Babylon  about  the  year  B.C.  500,  and  that  it  contains 
passages  added  after  its  promulgation  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  B.C.  444.  As  for 
the  combination  of  these  different  documents,  critics  now  speak  of  three  distinct 
stages  through  which  the  Pentateuch  passed :  the  first  (c.  B.C.  650)  when  the  works 
of  J  and  E,  belonging  respectively  to  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries,  were  united ; 
the  second,  a  century  later  when  Deuteronomy,  which  had  first  aopeared  in  b.g.  621, 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  was  combined  with  them ;  while  tho  third  -was  in  the  time  of 
the  restoration  after  the  exile.  The  third  and  last  editor  made  the  Priestly  Code  the 
basis  and  framework  of  the  whole,  combined  with  it  the  earlier  historical  and 
legislative  matter,  and,  while  paying  careful  respect  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
imparted  to  it  his  own  spirit  and  diction.     Such,  in  general  terms,  is  the  most  recent 
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theory  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  earlier  critics  mscfe 
the  mistake  of  attending  too  exclusively  to  the  literary  side  of  the  problem :  th^ 
were  disposed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  philological  and 
literary  analyses  of  texts  should  go  side  by  side  with  historical  criticism,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  the  latter  to  fix  the  respective  dates  of  the  primitive  documents,  and  to 
reconstruct  the  history  of  their  combination  one  with  another.  The  time  is  doubt- 
less not  far  distant  when  every  one  who  is  not  determined  beforehand  to  repudiate 
criticism  altogether,  will  learn  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  Priestly 
Code  was  drawn  up  in  Babylon,  and  that  the  final  editing  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not 
date  earlier  than  the  time  of  Ezra. 

It  was  in  Babylon,  too,  at  the  same  epoch,  when,  under  the  decisive  infiuenoe  of 
the  t6rah  of  Ezekiel  the  Priestly  Code  was  elaborated,  that  the  final  touches 
were  given  to  the  historical  books  which  follow  the  Hexateuch :  viz..  Judges,  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  t6rah  that  tiie 
authors  of  these  books  estimate  the  conduct  of  the  people  and  of  their  rulers.  They 
dispense  praise  or  blame  according  as  the  rules  laid  down  by  it,  especially  in  matters 
of  worship,  are  observed  or  transgressed.  The  purpose  of  these  histories  is  rather  to 
edify  than  to  instruct :  the  history  is  intended  all  through  to  illustrate  a  religious 
teaching  of  which  the  people  in  exile  stood  greatiy  in  need.  The  books  of  Chronicles, 
which  form,  with  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  what  Beuss  has  happily  called  *'  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Jerusalem,'*  are  written  from  a  somewhat  different  stand- 
point. They  show  us  events  as  they  appear  to  a  mind  brought  up  on  the  lemiital 
traditions  of  the  second  temple  and  formed  in  the  school  of  the  Priestly  Code.  The 
point  of  view  is  that  of  a  somewhat  rigid  piety,  which  is  more  clerical  and  ritnalistie 
than  religious  in  tone. 

Our  review  of  labours  in  the  field  of  the  poetical  and  didactic  literature  of  tiie 
Old  Testament  must  be  still  more  brief.  The  results  of  the  most  recent  studies  have 
not  yielded  much  that  is  new.  That  Ecclesiastes  is  not  Solomon's,  but  belongs  at 
the  earliest  to  the  Persian  period ;  that  Canticles  is  not  his  either,  and  that  it  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  mysticsdly ;  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  can  only  have  been  edited  in 
its  present  form  several  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  sage  under  whose  patronage 
it  is  placed ;  that  Job  is  much  less  ancient  than  our  fathers  supposed,  and  that  it  is  not 
all  of  one  piece ;  that  it  was  not  Jeremiah  who  composed  the  Lamentations  bearing 
his  name,  and  that  the  Psalter  contains  very  much  fewer  pieces  belonging  to  David 
than  the  traditional  titles  indicate,  and  at  least  four  which  are  not  esirlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees — are  points  which  were  already  established,  or  almost  so, 
before  the  present  phase  of  historical  and  critical  studies.  The  general  tendency  of 
contemporaneous  criticism  with  regard  to  these  books  is  to  assign  to  them  all  a  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  and  to  regard  none  of  them  in  their  existing  forms  as  earli^ 
than  the  time  of  the  restoration  after  the  exile. 

It  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  prophetical  literature.  A  short  time  ago  thaw 
was  some  agitation  concerning  what  was  called — ^to  use  a  specially  coined  word — ^the 
**  modernity  "  of  the  prophets.  Most  of  our  readers  will  have  heard  of  the  theory 
promulgated  by  M.  Havet,  that  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  literature  was  apocryphal, 
and  only  came  into  existence  at  the  close  of  the  second  centiury,  after  the  conflict 
maintained  by  the  Jews  with  the  SeleucidcB,  and  followed  by  their  enjoyment  of 
liberty  under  the  Asmonoean  princes.  From  somewhat  different  premises  M.  Vemes 
came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  though  the  date  he  assigned  to  this  literature  was  from 
B.C.  850  to  B.C.  200.  These  are  paradoxes  of  a  kind  common  enough  at  a  certain 
stage  in  the  historical  criticism  of  ancient  literatures ;  and  though  some  may  regard 
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them  as  cases  of  reductio  ad  (ibaurdum,  the  true  critic  will  be  able  to  profit  by  them 
in  gathering  up  the  grains  of  truth  they  may  contain.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a 
c^ertain  number  of  prophetical  writings  are  less  ancient  than  the  date  which  Jewish 
tradition  would  assign  to  them.  In  the  case  of  some,  a  defin:*^  conclusion  may  be 
said  to  have  been  reached,  as,  e.g.,  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  and  portions  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  (xiii.  1 — ^xiv.-28  ;  xxi.  1-10 ;  xxiv..xxvii. ;  xxxiv.-xxxv.).  Before  long  it  will 
be  more  generally  held  than  even  it  is  now  that  these  belong  to  the  period  after  the 
return  from  exile.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  books  of  Jonah,  and  of  Joel,  the  latter 
of  whom  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the  prophetical  writers,  and  the  chaps. 
ix.-xiy.  of  the  book  of  Zechariah.  We  need  only  say  in  passing  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
that  it  does  not  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  prophetical  literature  at  all.  The  com- 
position of  this  apocalypse  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  a  fact  which 
impresses  itself  more  and  more  irresistibly  upon  even  those  who  are  most  unwilling 
to  admit  it.  It  is  true  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  books  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
above  all  serious  discussion  the  text  has  undergone  a  re-handling  from  time  to  time 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  chcuracter.  The  best  known  example  of  this  is  the  book  of 
Jeremiah.  It  is  di^cult  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  edition  represented  by  the  Greek 
version  gives  the  text  of  this  prophet  in  an  order  more  conformable  to  the  primitive 
and  original  work  than  does  that  amplified  and  disarranged  edition  which  has  found 
its  way  into  our  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  true,  in  short,  that  the  final  editing  of 
prophetical  literature  and  the  arrangement  of  it  in  the  four  volmnes  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  EzeMel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  are  scarcely  earlior  than  the 
third  century  before  our  era. 

This  series  of  books,  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  literature  in  the  world,  remains 
for  scientific  criticism  no  less  than  for  traditional  theology,  the  faithful  and  authentic 
record  of  the  most  splendid  manifestation  of  the  religious  spirit  in  Israel.  Literary 
and  historical  criticism  does  not  rob  prophetical  literatiu*e  of  its  originality  or  of  its 
religious  and  moral  value.  On  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  this  criticism  the 
value  of  this  literature  is  enhanced ;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  enriched,  and  shown  to  be 
possessed  of  a  totally  new  historical  importance.  We  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is 
only  in  the  present  day  that  its  whole  significance  is  discerned,  and  that  it  has  gained 
its  true  place  in  the  literary  and  religious  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
history  of  religion  and  of  morality  at  large* 


What  dobs  Justin  tbaoh  ooNCBBNiNa  thb  Personal  Existence  of  the  Holt 
Spirit  ?  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Cramer  (Theologiache  SiMdien,  1893,  afl.  1  and  2).— The 
writings  of  Justin,  from  which  our  answer  to  this  question  may  be  drawn,  are  the 
two  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  with  Tryphon.  The  leading  subject  of  these  writings 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  These  have  frequently  been  subjected  to  special 
investigation,  and  not  long  ago  Dr.  Ludwig  Paul  wrote  three  important  articles  upon 
them  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Protestantische  Theologie.  The  teaching  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  however,  is  only  dealt  with  by  him  incidentally  when  the  question  comes 
to  be  discussed  in  what  relation  this  Spirit  stands  to  the  Logos.  His  conclusion  is 
that  Justin  teaches  nothing  positive  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  his 
references  to  the  subject  are  somewhat  wavering  and  imdecided.    Clemens,  who 
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made  a  study  of  the  significance  of  the  Stoic-Christian  Endemonism  in  the  Ax>oV>gy 
of  Justin,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Apologist  ascribes  absolutely  no  personal  existence 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  when  he  appears  to  express  himself  in  a  contrary  sense 
he  merely  adheres  to  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Others,  such  as  Semisch,  Kahnii, 
Meier,  and  Stahlin,  are  committed  to  the  opinion  that  Justin  very  plainly  teaches  tiie 
personal  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  well  worth  the  trouble  once 
more  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly. 

Dr.  Cramer  siccordingly  proceeds  to  an  exhaustive  and  careful  study  of  all  the 
passages  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Opera  indubitaia^  as 
edited  by  Otto.  It  is  impossible  to  condense  such  a  study  into  a  continuous  and 
intelligible  narrative,  but  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  here  and  there  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  author's  method  euad  of  showing  the  conclusion  he  reaches. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  Dr.  Cramer  remarks  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Justin,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  took  great  oftenoe  at  the  Christians  for  rendering 
equal  honour  to  God  the  creator  of  all  things  and  to  a  crucified  human  being.  Justin 
tries  to  take  away  this  cause  of  oHenoe  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  Christ  was  the 
incarnate  Logos  of  God.  Before  He  had  appeared  in  the  flesh  He  had  already 
exercised  His  power  in  humanity.  The  whole  human*  race  had  had  a  share  in  this 
Logos,  go  that  men  like  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  Abraham,  Daniel,  and  their  friends 
might,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called  Christians,  because  they  had  lived  wi^ 
the  Logos.  They  had  also  experienced  the  enmity  of  those  who  lived  without  the 
Logos,  just  as  the  Christians  had  now  to  suffer  from  the  enmity  of  the  heathen. 
These  eminent  men,  however,  had  only  come  to  know  the  truth  in  part.  The 
truth  was  revealed  in  full  when  the  Logos  appeared  in  the  flesh  under  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  For  that  this  Jesus  was  the  incarnate  Logos  appears  from  this^ 
that  all  that  had  been  foretold  of  Him  by  the  prophets  of  Israel  had  been  fulfilled 
in  Him.  Only  those  will  come  to  know  the  truth  in  its  fulness  who  adhere  to 
Him  as  the  Christ,  and  receive  His  word  as  the  word  of  truth.  That  word  is  the 
means  whereby  He  works  powerfully  in  their  hearts.  The  historical  significance 
of  the  Logos-idea  thus  serves  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  Christian  and 
the  pre-Christian  world;  while  as  regards  the  Jews,  Justin  demonstrates  the  folly  of 
the  notion  that  when  there  is  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  appearances  of  God 
to  men  it  must  have  been  God  Himself  who  appeared.  It  was  the  Logos  who  revealed 
Himself  under  various  forms  and  made  known  God's  will.  Justin  endeavours  by 
his  Logos-doctrine  to  wipe  out  the  distinction  between  the  much  purer  idea  of  God 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  duller  conceptions  regarding  God  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  When  he  says  that  the  prophets  were  inspired  by  the  Logos,  these 
words  convey  to  the  heathen  the  idea  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  had  a  share  of  the 
Divine  Logos,  just  as  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and  others  had.  We  see  here  the  attempt 
to  resolve  the  diflerence  between  Judaism  and  heathenism  into  the  unity  of 
Christianity.  God  has  made  His  will  known  among  Jews  as  well  as  among  Gentiles 
by  the  Logos.  Kow  that  this  Logos  has  become  flesh.  He  must  be  revered  as  well 
by  Jews  as  by  Gentiles  as  the  Christ.  If  the  heathen  believed  in  the  working  of  the 
X670f  ffrepfMTiKds,  then  thcy  must  also  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  The  Logos  is 
thus  represented  as  a  power  that  proceeds  from  God.  In  several  places  it  is  also 
called  dvvafut'  It  is  the  first  power  after  God.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Logos-idea  of  Justin  wavers  between  the  idea  of  power  and  of  person.  In 
Dialogue  113  the  power  of  the  Logos  is  even  called  xrew/xa,  while  in  Apology  1. 88 
vpivfia  and  diLivafUi  are  synonymous.  Thus  far  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  idea  of  the  "  Holy  "  or  **  Prophetic  "  Spirit  is,  according  to  Justin,  coveied  by 
that  of  the  "  Logos." 
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"  To  be  inspired  by  the  Prophetic  Spirit,"  "  to  have  part  in  the  Logos,"  and  "  to 
possess  one  or  more  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  are  synonymous  expressions.  From 
this  it  follows  that  "  to  possess  oil  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  is  the  same  as  '*  to 
be  the  Logos  in  proper  person."  The  Logos,  according  to  Justin,  is  the  imion  of 
all  the  Z\)¥i.yi€ii  ToO  iiyiov  vycvfiaTot,  His  Logos-doctrine  in  fact  leads  to  the  entire 
absorption  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Logos.  It  becomes  more  and  more  plain  that 
the  question  concerning  the  personal  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  placed  wholly 
outside  the  circle  of  Justin's  ideas.  From  this  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  with  him  there  can  be  no  mention  of  revering  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  just  as  little 
of  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  would  be  indisputable  if  it  were  not  that  in  the 
first  Apology  there  are  passages  in  which  the  direct  contrary  is  taught.  "When  these 
passages  are  read,  the  first  impression  is  one  of  astonishment  that  Justin  could  have 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  so  completely  at  variance  with  his  belief  that  it  is  not 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  Christ  Himself,  whence  comes  the  power  which  carries  on  the 
work  of  purification  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  this  difficulty  may  be  sought  to  be  explained, 
and  numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  discrepancy.  But 
after  all  the  difficulty  remains,  how  Justin  could  have  been  so  influenced  by  his 
Christian  surroundings  as  to  speak  of  a  veneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  so  free  himself  from  that  infiuence  as  to  systematically  employ  all  his 
powers  to  transform  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  that  of  the  Logos.  One  can 
imagine  circumstances  in  which  a  person  is  to  some  extent  unconsciously  influenced 
by  his  surroundings ;  but  to  say  things  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other 
can  hardly  be  imagined  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  Justin,  who  repeatedly  shows  that 
he  very  well  knows  what  he  is  saying.  Fortunately  there  is  another  way  of  explain- 
ing the  matter,  and  one  which  indeed  forces  itself  upon  our  notice. 

When  Otto,  in  his  Index  rerumy  has  enumerated  all  the  places  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  a  threefold  object  of  veneration,  he  closes  his  summation  thus :  8piritu9 
non  memoratv/r  una  cum  patre  et  filio.  This  observation  involuntarily  awakens 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  after  all  clearly  taught  by 
Justin,  and  this  all  the  more  as  there  are  many  places  in  which  there  is  mention  of 
the  veneration  of  God  the  Father  and  of  Christ  His  Son,  while  there  is  complete 
silence  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  strange  that  the  passages 
which  deal  with  the  Trinity  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  first  Apology,  while  in  the 
Dialogue  (which  was  written  at  a  later  date,  and  thus  at  a  period  of  Justin's  life  in 
which  he  must  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church)  on  no 
single  occasion  is  mention  made  of  a  veneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  always  of 
God  and  of  Christ.  The  Dialogue,  in  fact,  plainly  teaches  that  no  one  is  to  be  held 
in  reverence  except  God  and  Christ.  The  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  first 
Apology  and  of  the  Dialogue  is  really  very  striking,  but  if  we  carefully  examine  the 
relative  passages  of  the  Apology  we  will  discover  that  the  expressions  regarding  the 
Holy  or  Proplietic  Spirit  are  all  interpolated.  One  result  of  this  is  that  in  the  days 
of  Justin,  and  in  his  circle,  only  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the 
universe  was  called  upon  at  baptism,  and  that  what  is  ssiid  in  one  place  of  a  person 
being  baptized  '*  in  the  name  "  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  by  a  later  hand. 
This  result  is  reached  not  by  assuming  that  Justin's  thought  must  have  been  strictly 
logical,  but  because  in  the  reading  of  his  description  of  baptism  difficulties  are  met 
with  which  only  in  this  way  can  be  wholly  removed. 

Another  result  is  that  with  Justin  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  passes  over  into 
that  of  the  Logos.    The  vpo<p^)TiKbv  rveufAa  is  only  another  designation  for  the  \6yot 
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cT€pftuTuc6t  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  In  no  part  of  Jostin  cea 
there  thus  be  mention  of  a  personal  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  passages 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  give  countenance  to  snch  an  existence  (Apology  L, 
6, 18,  60,  61,  65,  and  67)  appear,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  corrupt,  not  so  much 
because  what  is  there  said  of  the  Holy  Qhost  cannot  be  made  to  correspond  with  vihsi 
Justin  teaches  on  the  subject  elsewhere ;  but  because  the  context  clearly  proves  th&i 
these  words  must  have  been  interpolated  by  a  strange  hand.  If  it  be  asked  donbt- 
ingly  whether  Justin  may  not  have  so  written,  the  answer  is  plain  that  he  has  not  so 
written,  but  that  transcribers  have  made  him  write  so  by  carrying  ideas,  customs, 
and  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  their  own  days  back  to  the  time  of  Justin  in  order  to 
bring  the  renowned  Apologist  a  little  more  into  conformity  with  the  Catholic  spirit 
of  a  later  age.  In  this  way  it  is  also  explained  why  the  interpolations  on  this  sob- 
ject  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Apology  and  not  in  the  Dialogue — the  latter  being 
less  known  it  gave  no  occasion  for  such  treatment. 

In  the  days  and  in  the  circle  of  Justin  men  worshipped  Gk>d,  Lord  and  Fatiier  of 
all,  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  Logos  of  God,  ^ 
first  power  after  Him,  His  son.  Foretold  by  the  prophets.  He  had  at  length  hecoote 
man,  through  the  meditun  of  a  virgin,  in  order  fully  to  reveal  the  will  of  God. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  wicked  spirits  He  was  forced  to  suffer  and  die  unds 
Pontius  Pilate,  but  having  risen  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  He  ascended  into 
heaven  to  return  sbgain  in  glory,  bringing  with  Him  eternal  life  to  those  who  had  dose 
good,  but  punishment  with  eternal  fire  to  those  who  had  done  eviL  When  a  person  bad 
signified  acceptance  of  this  teaching  of  the  Christians,  had  repented  of  his  sins,  and 
promised  to  lead  a  holy  life  in  time  to  come,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Christian  Church 
by  baptism.  Over  such  a  one,  while  in  the  water,  the  name  of  God  was  called— 
nothing  more.  Thereafter  an  opportunity  was  given  him  to  partake  of  the  hcHy 
supper  and  to  praise  God  with  his  fellow  Christians.  From  that  moment 
onward  he  belonged  to  the  Church,  in  which  all  were  closely  boimd  together 
by  the  tie  of  brotherly  love,  and  in  which  Jesus  Christ  worked  by  means  of 
His  word. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  according  to  the  Acts  pf  the  Martyrs,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  Busticus  as  to  what  he  believed,  Justin  is  made  to  answer: 
'*  I  beheve  in  God  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.*'  Kot  a 
word  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

History  ob  Symbol  ?  By  P.  W.  Mebens  (Stemmen  voor  Waarheid  en  Vrede, 
April,  1898). — ^The  **  modem  •*  theologians  of  HoUand  move  on  at  a  pace  which  will 
soon  carry  them  outside  the  domain  of  theology  altogether.  Not  content  with 
finding  interpolations  in  every  early  Christian  document,  some  of  them  now  boldly 
set  aside  the  clearly  ascertained  facts  of  history.  According  to  Dr.  Kuyper^s  weekly 
paper,  De  Heraut,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Confederation,  one  of  the 
speakers  expressed  himself  as  follows,  without  oalfing  forth  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  dissent : — '*  Concerning  Jesus  nothing  is  historically  certain.  Not  even  His  cross. 
Not  even  His  name.  Not  even  the  fact  of  His  appearing.  In  this  absolute  want  of ' 
knowledge  regarding  Him  lie  the  occasion  and  justification  of  the  symbolical  method, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  imperious  demand  to  accept  the  symbol  absolutely  as 
symbol.'*  This  strange  teaching  appears  to  coincide  to  some  extent  with  thai  of 
Professor  Erich  Haupt,  of  Halle,  whose  brochure  on  the  importance  of  the  Hdj 
Scripture  for  the  evangelical  church  has  been  translated  into  Dutch  by  Dr.  Boon,  of 
Enkhuizen.  It  is  to  some  of  the  statements  in  this  booklet — which  has  been 
described  in  Germany  as  by  far  the  most  important  monograph  on  the  Bible  that  has 
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appeared  in  recent  times — ^that  Mr.  Merens  colls  attention  in  the  organ  of  official 
orthodoxy. 

Its  purpose,  he  says,  is  to  show  that  God  does  not  come  to  ns  by  the  round- 
about way  of  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  historical  facts,  but  exercises  immediate 
influence  upon  us,  not  by  revelations  which  were  given-  aforetime,  but  by  such  as  are 
given  now  to  every  one  personally.  A  glorious  prospect  is  thereby  opened  for  the 
Church.  No  one  need  any  longer  trouble  himself  with  any  historical  question  what- 
ever. By  the  reading  of  Scripture  there  comes  from  God  a  sanctifying  and  saving 
influence  independent  of  all  historical  convictions,  or  of  ideas  regarding  controverted 
points  in  the  donudn  of  religion.  Everything  depends  upon  what  is  revealed  to  us 
to-day,  not  upon  what  was  revealed  in  some  previous  age. 

There  is  in  this  a  double  use  of  the  word  revelation.  "When  the  Scripture  ia 
described  as  the  record  of  Divine  revelations,  what  is  meant  is  the  unfolding  of  truth 
previously  unknown,  or  of  facts  connected  therewith.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
revelations  with  which  the  Church  in  the  future  is  alone  to  be  concerned  have  nothing 
to  do  with  new  and  hitherto  unknown  truth,  but  with  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  by  which  the  work  and  truth  of  the  Gospel,  long  known  to  previous  generations, 
are  revealed  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  individual  man.  Centuries  ago  God  sent 
His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  Who  revealed  this  great  and 
significant  fact  at  the  time  to  His  Apostles  and  the  Christian  Church.  According  to 
Haupt,  all  that  has  litfcle  bearing  on  the  Church  of  our  day,  which  has  only  to  do  with 
what  is  now  revealed  through  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  to  every  one  whose  mind's 
eye  is  opened  to  behold  it.  With  regard  to  this  idea  one  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  the  distinction  between  revelation  then  and  now  does  not  hold,  for  the 
Scripture  is  thus  both  the  record  of  the  objective  revelations  of  God  in  the  events  of 
e^fflier  times,  and  the  ground  of  the  subjective  revelations  presented  by  His  Spirit  to 
our  spirit.  So  we  must  object  to  the  idea  that  the  Gospel  is  for  us  the  Word  of  God, 
not  because  it  tells  of  what  He  once  revealed  and  did  in  Jesus,  but  because  it 
concerns  a  work  that  God  performs  in  us  now.  The  one  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  other.  The  work  that  God  performs  in  us  now  is  to  bring  us  to  the  belief  in  Him 
of  whom  the  Gospel  testifies  as  come  to  save  sinners.  The  Gospel  must  testify  to  us 
of  what  God  once  did  and  revealed  before  it  can  accomplish  its  mission  for  and  in  us. 

God  makes  known  His  ways  to  us  by  His  Word  and  Spirit.  This  is  also  applic- 
able to  Christ,  the  personal,  speaking  word  of  God.  And  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
testifies  to  the  heart  concerning  the  way  of  salvation  could  not  be  done  with  success 
if  Christ  had  not  appecured  beforehand  in  the  fiesh  as  our  counterpart,  as  the  type  of 
true  righteousness,  and  as  the  pattern  of  what  we  may  become  through  His  power 
and  in  His  fellowship.  Veiily,  if  there  are  no  facts,  how  are  we  to  know  that  there 
are  symbols  through  which  God  truly  speaks  to  us  ?  Is  our  supposed  self-conscious- 
ness with  regard  to  this  infallible  ?  The  anxious  inquirer  will  indeed  receive  but 
little  satisfaction  from  the  advice  not  to  ask  for  historical  certainty  or  truth,  as  having 
nothmg  to  do  with  the  matter,  because  everything  hinges  upon  direct  religious  im- 
pressions which  point  out  to  the  individual  the  revelations  of  God. 

it  is  the  opinion  of  Haupt  and  others  that  faith  is  the  organ,  that  is,  the  instru- 
ment or  power  by  which  we  obtain  certainty  as  to  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world. 
According  to  Biblical  phraseology,  faith  signifies  conviction  or  confidence  of  the 
heart.  And  our  every-day  manner  of  speech  might  well  be  taken  into  account  here 
and  so  prevent  faith  from  being  confused  with  supposition  or  problematical  regard. 
But  whether  faith  be  looked  upon  as  firm  conviction  or  as  supposition,  there  is 
always  implied  a  disposition  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  spiritual  things.    How,  then, 
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can  Haapi  and  his  associates  call  faith  the  instrument  or  means  whereby  certainty  is 
reached  ?  The  organ  or  faculty  by  which  certainty  is  attained  is  that  part  of  oor 
being  through  which  we  stand  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  world,  that  is,  the  reason 
and  religious  instinct  implanted  in  us  by  Qod. 

According  to  Haupt*s  doctrine,  there  is  no  commandment  in  the  Soriptnre,  repre- 
sented as  given  by  God,  that  possesses  any  lawful  authority  over  us  sinful  and 
fallible  creatures  unless  it  is  an  unavoidable  necessity  for  us  to  recognize  it  as  a  com- 
mand of  God.  We  must  in  our  own  minds  feel  constrained  to  give  heed  to  what  is 
commanded.  Even  in  his  sinful  state  it  would  appear  that  man  stands  in  such  dose 
touch  with  God  that  when  a  command  is  really  from  Him,  or  when  a  truth  is  revealed 
to  any  one  by  Him,  He  makes  this  to  be  felt  unmistakably  and  with  constraining 
power.  If  we  do  not  feel  this,  then  the  commandment  is  not  from  God,  and  so  for  us 
has  no  authority!  Are  we  to  give  heed  to  such  an  idea?  Nay,  the  authority  ol 
God*s  laws  and  revelations  exists  independent  of  man's  more  or  less  ruined  conditioQ : 
and  that  authority  is  binding  upon  us  all  the  same  even  although  we  do  lixA  feel 
disposed  to  own  it. 

If  complete  certainty  must  be  attiuned,  not  only  regarding  the  great  outstanding 
facts  of  the  revelation  of  salvation,  but  also  regarding  all  the  historical  details  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  the  accomplishment  of  this  would  assuredly  be  a  never-ending 
labour.  But  with  respect  to  the  historical  aspect  of  that  which  comes  into  direct 
relation  with  the  saving  of  the  dnner,  we  really  do  not  need  to  be  so  full  of  doubt  as 
Haupt  tries  to  make  out.  That  it  was  possible  for  even  the  oldest  witnesses  to  eir, 
that  the  Gospels  are  perhaps  spurious,  that  the  Church  Fathers  may  have  been  as 
easily  misled  as  those  who  came  after  them—all  this  is  laid  down  by  him  in  such  a 
way  as  if  it  really  must  be  admitted,  and  as  if  it  followed  therefrom  that  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  obtain  any  historical  certainty  touching  the  great  facts  of  the 
revelation  of  salvation.  That  men  may  attempt  to  explain  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Christ  as  in  every  case  subjective  representations  of  the  imagination,  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  can  in  that  way 
be  satisfactorily  explained. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  revived  difficulties  concerning  the  New  Testament  will  be 
found  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  the  man  will  never  be  found  who,  apart  from 
the  reality  of  the  fact,  will  explsiin  to  us  the  belief  of  the  disciples  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  the  existence  of  an  argument  such  as  1  Cor.  xv.  The  Apostles,  the 
earliest  Christians,  and  the  Church  Fathers  may  have  been  in  error  regarding  some 
subordinate  points ;  but  how  can  one  imagine  that  it  could  have  been  possible  for 
Peter,  Paul,  John,  Polycarp,  Irenseus,  and  Justin  to  give  themselves  over  to  colossal 
conjecture  or  mystification,  and  with  such  incredible  rashness  and  incomprehensible 
reiteration  ?    Were,  then,  all  the  Christians  of  the  first  centinries  fanatical  madmen  ? 

Nay,  we  must  not,  like  Haupt,  say  to  the  Church :  The  history  of  Christ,  and 
who  He  was,  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  this  really  does  not  matter.  Your  religious 
instinct  can  teU  you  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  narratives  about  His  kind-hearted 
intercourse  with  sinners  is  proof  to  you  of  the  forgiving  love  of  Gt)d.  On  the  contraiy, 
after  earnest  examination  of  the  image  of  Christ  sketched  for  us  in  the  Scripture, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  history — without  which  it 
remains  an  inexplicable  riddle — we  must  address  the  Church,  and  say :  It  is  tiie 
doing  of  the  Lord ;  believe  in  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent,  and  permit  yourselves 
to  be  renewed  by  His  Spirit,  if  you  would  be  kept  by  Him.  The  fear  of  Haupt  that 
we  should  wish  to  satisfy  men  with  a  historical  faith  is  quite  superfluous.  The  ques- 
tion is  rather  whether  we  ought  not  to  fear  that  Haupt*s  notion  of  the  kernel  of  thf 
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Gbspel  wOl  lead  many  a  one  to  be  satisfied  with  a  stiperficial  impression  of  an  image 
of  Christ,  partly  historical,  partly  imaginary,  without  bringing  him  to  the  personal 
fellowship  of  faith  and  life  with  the  truly  living  Christ,  who  must  be  esteemed  by  us 
as  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father* 


SoMB  Thoughts  ov  Pbbachino.  By  Pastors  J.  V.  Hofp  and  M.  J.  Ymkdvs. — 
The  Church  question  in  its  various  aspects  has  been  keenly  debated  in  Scandinavia  in 
recent  years.  The  Lutheran  State  Churches  have  not  only  failed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  increasing  population  in  certain  centres,  but  their  somewhat  rigid  constitution 
has  loosened  their  hold  on  many  who  are  seeking  a  freer  and  less  dogmatic  form  of 
Christianity  them  is  there  presented.  Separatism  has  accordingly  gained  ground  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  diminished  Church  attendance  has  resulted  on  the  other.  To 
meet  material  needs  new  parishes  are  being  erected  and  new  churches  built ;  and 
with  a  view  to  regain  lost  ground  in  another  direction,  the  clergy  are  discussing 
improved  methods  of  preaching.  Two  of  the  latest  contributions  to  this  subject  are 
here  sununarized,  the  first  from  the  Danish  Kirketidende  (1898,  Nos.  21  and  22),  by 
Pastor  Hoff ;  and  the  second  from  the  Norwegian  Luthersk  XJgeskrift  (1898,  No.  1), 
by  Pastor  Feerden,  the  editor. 

I.  When  -TfQ  read  the  discourses  of  the  Apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  are  struck  with  their  wonderful  simplicity  and  plainness.  When  we 
compare  them  with  the  discourses  of  famous  preachers  of  later  times  and  of  our  own 
day  they  seem  to  be  in  many  respects  inferior  to  these.  We  seem  to  meet  with  much 
more  art,  thought,  imagination,  and  eloquence  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  And 
yet  the  influence  of  the  Apostles'  discourses  was  very  much  greater,  the  reason  being 
that  they  were  in  a  much  higher  degree  saturated  with  God's  Word.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  were  full  of  repetitions  of  what  the  Lord  said,  or  of  quotations  from 
the  Holy  Scripture,  but  that  the  Apostles*  discourses  were  the  living  and  true  expres- 
sion of  the  good  news  they  had  to  bring  from  Gk>d.  They  had  so  completely  given 
themselves  up  to  fsdth  in  God's  Word  that  it  had  permeated  their  whole  being.  God's 
Word  80  lived  in  their  heeurts  and  moulded  their  personality  that  the  proclamation  of 
their  word  and  of  His  Word  was  one  and  the  same  thing.  All  art  and  eloquence 
ooonted  for  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  this  blessed  message  of  peace 
and  salvation  was  there.  What  are  all  the  voices  of  men  when  God  Himself 
speaks?  This  feeling  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Gospel  of  Gk>d's  grace,  of 
being  its  humble  but  happy  servant,  was  their  whole  testimony.  Hence  its  sim- 
plicity and  plainness,  and  hence  also  its  authority.  This  feeling  of  tiie  Gospel's 
own  inherent  glory  should  be  the  first  and  most  important  element  in  all  Christian 
preaching. 

It  has  been  in  all  ages  and  countries  one  of  the  greatest  of  temptations  for 
preachers  to  allow  human  art  and  eloquence  to  overshadow  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
This  temptation  was  already  known  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Paul  is  never  weary 
of  giving  warning  agamst  it ;  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  full  of  It.  The 
temptatioa  to  place  merely  human  power,  cleverness,  or  any  other  gift  in  the 
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place  of  God*8  spirit  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  one  which  resnlis  in  nothing 
less  than  the  distortion  of  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity.  In  our  own  day 
this  temptation  conies  to  the  front  at  all  times  and  at  every  torn.  There  is  no 
form  of  Christian  preaching  in  which  it  does  not  show  itself.  There  is  no 
ecclesiastical  camp  into  which  it  does  not  force  its  way.  And  it  has  the  power 
of  presenting  itself  nnder  many  difTerent  forms.  How  common  is  the  temptation 
merely  to  give  an  address  instead  of  to  bear  Christian  testimony.  And  yei  in 
spite  of  all  the  gifts  of  oratory,  how  far  does  such  preaching  fall  short  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  blessed  message  of  salvation.  How  impersonal,  how  abstract 
can  each  preaching  be.  How  wanting  in  directness,  in  application  to  the  htunan 
heart.  Many  eloquent  mix^sters  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  be  orators 
instead  of  preachers,  to  be  masters  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  place  of  being  servants 
of  Gk>d's  Word. 

There  is  another  form  of  preaching  in  our  days  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about — namely,  the  so-called  Christian  lecture.  The  religious  lecture  or  addr^  is 
widely  popular  and  largely  attended,  and  this  in  itself  is  satisfactory.  Much  good 
may  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  and  sound  spiritual  instruction  imparted.  Bat  h 
is  not  unattended  with  dangers  and  temptations.  The  question  that  naturally  arises 
to  almost  every  such  lecturer  is,  *'  What  shall  I  speak  about  ?  "  An  ordinary  semoo, 
on  a  common  text,  such  as  may  be  heard  from  any  ordinary  minister,  is  not  thought 
good  enough  for  special  occasions.  Something  new  is  needed,  or,  at  any  rate,  some- 
thing that  sounds  new.  A  fresh  subject  must  be  sought  for,  or  at  least  a  new  fonn 
for  an  old  subject,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  hearers  may  be  secured.  And  so  there 
comes  a  himting  after  novelty,  which  is  seldom  beneficial,  and  a  study  of  the  pabHc 
taste,  which  is  dangerous.  The  result  is  a  desire  to  dazzle,  to  entertun,  to  be  inte- 
resting. The  proclamation  of  Christian  truth  is  involuntarily  placed  on  a  level  wibh 
all  sorts  of  other  topics  from  the  domains  of  history,  of  nature,  and  of  thought.  But 
all  such  discourses,  which  merely  answer  questions  that  are  of  no  living  interest  to 
men,  or  which  appeal  to  nothing  but  the  imagination,  or  which  have  no  other  effset 
than  entertainment,  are  absolutely  injurious.  If  such  preaching  as  prevails  in  lectore 
halls  were  to  be  permanently  transferred  to  our  pulpits,  the  result  to  the  oommanity 
would  immediately  show  itself  in  a  general  decline  of  spiritual  life.  There  is  one 
thing  that  must  never  be  wanting  in  a  Christian  sermon,  and  that  is  the  testimony — 
that  something  which  bums  in  the  preacher^s  soul,  and  which  he  must  say,  becsme 
it  is  from  Gk>d.  And  there  must  further  be  the  assurance  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
truth  among  all  the  other  truths,  but  that  it  is  the  truth  itself,  the  truth  unto  salva- 
tion ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  preacher^s  mission  is  not  so  much  to  awaken  his 
hearers'  thoughts,  imagination,  or  interest,  but,  first  and  last,  to  reach  their  conscienoe. 

There  is  in  this  connection  another  danger — ^namely,  that  of  allowing  the  human 
testimony  to  cast  the  Divine  into  the  shade.  It  is  a  danger  which  ministers  enoounter 
who,  in  their  zeal  and  ardour  to  stir  up  men's  hearts,  are  not  content  to  rest  satisfied 
with  what  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  say  and  teach,  but  who  endeavour  to  add 
something  of  their  own,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  Word  of  Qod.  There  is  a  fear  that 
otherwise  it  is  not  powerful  enough,  nor  effectual  enough.  Such  men  have  existed  all 
through  the  Church's  history.  They  have  been  known  as  severely  orthodox  preachers 
in  the  post-Beformation  days,  whose  passion  for  dogma  was  such  as  to  lead  them  to 
hold  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  as  it  were  in  a  vice  with  dogmatic  formulas. 
And  they  have  been  known  in  the  earlier  and  later  days  of  pietism,  when  the  little 
message  of  man  came  to  bulk  so  largely  as  to  overshadow  the  great  life-giving  message 
of  Qod's  grace.    The  farther  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  travels  from  its  centeal 
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point,  the  less  ft  is  filled  with  Ck>d*8  Word,  the  more  violent  it  usually  beeomes.  One 
easily  leacns  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  most  indifferent  things ;  one  readily 
becomes  narrow-minded  and  censorious. 

Then  there  is  something  which  has  come  to  be  called  present-day  preaching.  It 
has  been  said  that  all  onr  preaching  dionld  be  such,  that  onr  sermons  ought  to  have 
a  special  bearing  upon  the  age  and  its  new  types  of  thought.  There  is  something  in 
that.  The  preacher,  it  is  true,  ought  not  to  be  outside  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  nor 
strange  and  foreign  to  the  busy  human  life  which  touches  him  on  every  side. 
Preaching  cannot  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
it  is  not  the  same.  One  must  needs  be  awake,  live  with  the  times,  and  see  with  the 
light  that  now  shines.  But  for  all  that  it  is  still  the  old  Gospd  that  must  be 
preached.  What  distinguishes  God's  Word  from  all  words  of  man  is  that  while 
theirs  perish  with  the  flowers  of  the  field.  His  endures  iot  ever.  The  clergy  must 
make  themselves  acquadnted  with  the  questions  of  the  day  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  them  and  be  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them.  But  it  is  no 
part  of  their  duty  to  take  up  burning  questions  with  a  view  to  pointing  the  way  to 
their  solution.  In  dealing  with  such  problems  Christ  did  not  Himself  give  decisions* 
but  He  showed  His  hearers  the  spirit  in  which  they  ought  to  be  solved.  Beyond 
this  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  preacher  to  go.  Our  preaching  must  not  be  strange 
to  nor  unacquainted  with  the  life  that  surrounds  us,  and  it  must  be  constantly 
renewed.  But  the  renewal  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  careful  reading  of  two  books : 
the  Bible  and  the  human  heart.  There  must  be  drawn  from  the  deep  waters  of 
Holy  Scripture  new  points  of  view,  new  enlightenment,  new  power,  and  new  trust. 
And  the  human  heart  is  indeed  no  stranger  to  the  pulse-beat  of  the  new  age.  There 
ia  no  need  for  fearing  that  preaching  will  become  oldfashioned  if  we  would  only  read 
diligently  and  well  in  these  two  books.  In  a  Christian  sense  such  reading  will  keep 
OS  well  abreast  of  the  times. 

Having  pointed  to  these  few  out  of  many  dangers,  let  me  ezpresdy  say  that  I 
have  singled  out  these  particular  forms  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  injure  the 
substance  of  preaching.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  certain  that  if  the  Christlikeness  of 
the  matter  can  be  preserved  uninjured,  a  preacher  may  use  any  form  he  pleases 
which  is  not  otherwise  unsuited  to  his  office.  As  to  this  no  rule  ccku  be  laid  down,  no 
-  special  form  can  be  authorized :  only  it  must  be  God's  testimony  that  is  proclaimed, 
the  one  thing  needful  that  is  preached ;  and  that  not  merely  for  the  information  of 
an  audience,  but  as  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  God,  as  a  powerful 
and  gracious  message  of  salvation  from  God  to  tiie  human  heart  and  conscience. 
Let  us  have  less  of  dogma  and  more  of  the  Bible.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  God's 
Word  must  never  be  our  servant,  but  that  we  must  be  the  servants  of  God's  Word. 

It  was  a  wise  saying  of  Luther  that  when  you  are  about  to  preach,  and  look 
round  the  Church  and  see  it  full  of  learned  doctors,  but  among  them  a  single,  simple 
soldier,  it  is  your  duty  to  preach  to  the  soldier.  The  truth  that  underlies  this  saying 
is  that  it  is  simplicity  that  reaUy  carries  the  power,  and  peace  and  joy  of  God's  king- 
dom to  mankind  whether  they  be  learned  or  unlearned.  Simplicity  is  the  royal 
g^nnent  of  truth.  It  is  the  same  both  for  doctors  and  soldiers.  This  is  often  for- 
gotten in  the  world's  vain  race,  but  for  all  that  a  preacher  must  have  the  courage  to 
be  plain. 

n.  Every  age,  just  as  every  nation,  has  its  idiosyncrasies,  its  character,  its 
virtues,  and  its  vices.  The  only  thing  in  which  there  is  no  difference  is  that  all  ages, 
just  as  all  nations,  stand  in  need  of  the  helping  power  of  Christ's  Gospel.  But  this 
healing  power  has  to  be  administered  in  fUfierent  ways  at  difierent  times  in  accor- 
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dance  with  the  varying  forms  in  which  the  need  for  it  shows  itself.  "What  the  Lord 
demands  of  his  servants  is  that  they  shall  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  A  servant 
of  the  Lord  must,  as  has  heen  said,  lay  his  ear  upon  the  working,  striving,  sufiSering 
breast  of  humanity,  feel  its  heart-beat,  its  warm  breath,  the  throbbing  blood  in  its 
veins,  and  then,  like  a  skilful  physician,  form  his  diagnosis. 

Every  one  who  has  in  any  degree  followed  the  inner  history  of  this  age  knows 
that  there  has  risen  a  science,  especially  a  natural  science,  that  cannot  reconcile 
itself  with  the  CLristian  conception  of  the  world.  There  has  been  found  in  nature  a 
conformity  to  law  which  is  believed  to  have  left  no  room  for  the  interference  of  a 
Divine  providence.  Evolution  or  development  is  held  to  explain  everything,  both  in 
the  life  of  man  and  in  that  of  nature.  Beligion,  morality,  histozy,  as  well  as  nature, 
have  been  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution  only,  and  everything  that 
does  not  conform  to  this  law  has  been  rejected  as  incompatible  with  actual  truth. 
And  these  thoughts  are  not  confined  to  cultured  circles.  Ours  is  not  an  age  of 
intellectual  any  more  than  of  political  aristocracy.  What  is  one  day  whispered  in 
the  chambers  of  the  learned,  is  the  next  day  proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops.  And 
BO  the  revolutionary  socialism  of  our  time  is  nothing  more  than  the  translation  (rf 
materialistic  science  into  the  popular  dialect. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  an  intellectual  tendency  like  this  has  little  sympathy  wi& 
the  Gospel  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  the  preacher's  duty,  with  all  his  power,  to 
witness  against  it,  and  to  combat  it.  But  he  must  also  know  how  to  reach  the  needs 
that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  to  recognize  and  employ  in  the  interests  of  the  fsiih 
the  sparks  of  truth  that  even  here  gleam  through  the  error.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Christian  life  is  simply  the  outcome  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  deeds 
of  Christian  charity  are  just  the  unfolding  of  the  morality  that  Christianity  proclaims. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  Christian  ethics  should  obtain  their  proper  place  in 
preaching.  There  was  a  time  when  the  moral  sermon  lay  under  suspicion.  This 
was  a  quite  natural  reaction  from  the  rationalistic  preaching  which  made  use  of 
morality  as  a  makeshift  in  place  of  the  faith  which  it  had  lost.  But  this  sort  of 
ethical  preaching  will,  we  hope,  never  again  find  a  place  in  the  pulpit.  We  call  God's 
Word  a  spiritual  food.  But  a  spiritual  food  that  merely  called  forth  fleeting  emotions, 
sensations,  and  impulses,  would  not.be  the  healthy,  nourishing  food  that  we  need.  It 
is  therefore  fortunate  that  emotional  Christianity  has  become  discredited.  In  so  far 
as  it  preached  morality,  it  was  the  morality  that  shuns  the  world  and  its  duties,  not 
that  which  overcomes  the  world  while  at  the  same  time  discharging  its  duties. 

The  evangelical  character  of  preaching  is  not  thereby  wiped  out,  but  rather 
deepened  and  intensified  by  laying  true  Christian  emphasis  upon  morality,  in  which 
the  gift  and  the  duty,  the  doctrine  and  the  life,  present  themselves  in  indissoluble 
unity,  as  the  two  inseparable  sides  of  the  Gospel — as  at  one  and  the  same  time 
perpect  Gospel  and  perfect  law :  not  the  old  deadening  law  of  external  commands 
and  orders,  but  tiie  new  law  of  the  spirit,  the  perfect  law  of  freedom.  The  more 
preaching  gains  in  inward  moral  power,  the  less  need  wiU  it  have  for  external  aids 
foreign  to  morality  in  its  deepest  sense,  whether  of  threatening  or  of  alluring,  such 
as  the  fear  of  hell  or  the  hope  of  heaven.  Such  preaching  will  have  a  visible  and 
testing  effect  upon  the  preacher  himself.  There  is  the  danger  in  merely  doctrinal 
preaching  that  the  preacher  can  place  himself  outside  of  it.  But  the  more  the 
preacher  has  regard  to  hfe,  the  greater  becomes  the  demand  tiiat  a  living  witness 
should  stand  behind  the  preaching,  a  witness  who  speaks  from  life's  own  experience, 
and  whose  words  therefore  possess  all  the  more  convincing  power. 

The  more  practical  and  ethioiil  preaching' becomes  the  less  need  is  there  for 
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encroftohing  on  the  domains  of  science.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sappressing  or 
concealing  a  single  dogma.  Every  true  doctrine,  every  real  truth  of  faith  has  also 
its  practical  significance  and  is  capable  of  an  ethical  application.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  the  subject  of  God*s  revelation  but  what  has  actual  value  and  significance  for 
us.  It  is  not  human  curiosity  that  God  has  had  in  view  in  His  revelation.  Dream- 
ings  for  example  about  the  millenniimi,  and  calculations  as  to  the  year  and  day  of 
coming  events  are  morally  unfruitful  and  therefore  find  no  countenance  in  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

This  demand  for  practical  application,  for  ethical  results  from  preaching,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  it  is  needful  at  all  times  and  everywhere  to  point 
the  moraL  In  many  cases  the  moral  will  be  very  evident.  But  in  every  case  one 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  a  stereotyped  mannerism,  for  every  mannerism  has  a 
dulling  efifect.  It  is  not  everything  that  .is  suitable  for  all.  Just  m  in  a  general  way 
it  holds  good  that  all  gifts  may  be  taken  into  the  service  of  Christianity,  so  also  does 
it  hold  good  of  preaching.  The  pulpit  must  not  be  turned  into  a  bed  of  Procrustes : 
but  what  must  be  insisted  upon  is  that  the  moral  outlook  upon  life  must  always  be 
there. 

Wherever  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  life,  there  also  notice  is  taken  of  the 
conscience.  As  the  eye  is  the  organ  for  the  world  of  light,  so  the  conscience  is  the 
organ  for  the  world  of  morality.  This  is  the  point  of  contact  both  for  religious  and 
moral  influence.  And  this  meeting-place  is  found  in  every  man,  heathen  as  well  as 
Christian.  It  is  only  when  the  conscience  is  awakened  that  the  sinner  is  awakened, 
and  comes  to  himself.  If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  work  of  moral  cleansing  and 
purifying  within  the  Church,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  consciences  of  the  people, 
and  an  eflbrt  made  to  reach  them.  But  the  understanding,  as  well  as  the  conscience 
and  the  will,  must  be  appealed  to ;  and  that  is  why  preachers  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  intellectual  side  of  Christianity.  They  must,  without  either  judging  or  accusing, 
seek  to  bear  such  testimony  as  will  clear  away  misunderstandings  and  prevent  pre- 
judices. It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  address  to  all  who  are  working 
at  the  problems  of  cidture,  science,  art,  and  society,  the  same  call :  What  ye  seek  is 
to  be  found  here  I  Here  there  is  room  for  all  truth,  all  beauty,  all  love,  if  they  will 
place  themselves  in  God*s  service.  Here  ye  may  learn  to  control  not  only  the  world 
outside  of  you,  but  also  the  world  of  desires  and  longings,  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  within  you.  Here  is  the  unknown  God,  to 
whom  ye  also  have  raised  an  altar,  and  whom  ye  have  worshipped  in  your  noblest 
endeavours.  Behold  Him  in  His  revelation  of  grace,  and  the  unknown  God  will 
become  known  and  dear  to  you  1 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  CRITICISM.  By  Alfred 
Blomfield,  D.D.,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Colchester.  London:  EUiot  Stock, 
1898. 
This  book  is  a  breezy  and  readable  contribution  to  the  great  controversy  now  in 
progress  on  the  origin  of  Old  Testament  Scripture.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  revolt  of 
common  sense  against  the  extreme  conclusions  of  the  modem  school  of  rationalistic 
criticism.  This  revolt  is  daily  becoming  more  wide-spread  and  persistent.  Earlier 
in  the  century  critics  were  occupied  dhiefly  with  New  Testament  problems.    Thirty 
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years  ago  E»9ayB  cmd  Reviews  and  Cplensd^s  Pentatetichj  Se.,  eritieeUly  examined 
called  forth  vigorous  protest,  and  learned  refutation  which  was  deemed  sufficieDt  at 
the  time.  Although  only  a  few  agreed  with  Ewald  in  his  oonohisionB,  many 
admired  his  vast  learning  and  industry,  and  appreciated  his  reverent  feding  for  tiie 
religion  and  literature  of  IsraeL  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  Britain  and  America, 
where  Ewald*s  opinions,  modified  somewhat,  were  made  known  m  graceful,  poetkdk 
style  by  one  so  much  admired  and  beloved  as  the  late  Dean  Stanley.  But  the  later 
Old  Testament  criticism  of  the  Euenen-Wellhausen  school,  with  its  dry  statements  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture  history  "  revised "  to  suit  tiie  Grafian  hypothesis ;  ite 
rejection  of  the  earlier  history  as  mythical,  whilst  yet  founding  on  isolated  facts  for 
proofs  of  the  theory ;  its  arbilarary  alteration  or  rejection  of  portions  of  the  text  as 
later  additions ;  and  its  studious  ignoring  of  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  disintxif 
of  its  positions,  is  repugnant  to  reasonable,  thinking  men ;  and  m  this  book  Dr. 
Blomfield  breaks  a  lance  sturdfly  wi^  Dr.  Driver  and  WeUhausen  as  reprosentativfli 
of  the  modem  school  of  criticism. 

Dr.  Blomfield  frankly  admits  that  he  does  not  possess  special  Hebrew  sdbolarship. 
His  position,  however,  is  made  clear  on  p.  42. 

"  In  the  volume  we  ore  bow  about  to  consider  (Canon  Driver's  JfUrodudion),  the  ratioih 
aliats,  in  the  person  of  their  champion,  Dr.  Driver,  have  desceiided  from  the  edita  doetrina 
sapieiUum  templa  serena,  in  which  'analytical  criticism'  reigns  siipreme,  and  from  which 
•non-experts'  are  rigorously  excladed  ;  they  have  come  down  into  the  world  of  ordinary 
intelligence  in  which  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  Hebrew  scholarship  and  ingenuity 
in  literary  dissection  are  not  the  only  qualities  recognized,  but  reason  and  common  sense,  and 
the  power  of  judging  fairly  from  evidence  clearly  put  before  ns,  can  claim  to  be  taken  inta 
account  as  factors  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  ultimate  verdict  to  be  pronounced.** 

And,  as  he  also  points  out,  special  scholarship  does  not  guarantee  to  any  one 
logical  fiumteness  or  correctness  in  drawing  inferences  from  faots  (p.  4).  A  philolo- 
gist may  not  always  be  a  good  logician  or  historian.  And  may  not  a  too  ezchtaTS 
pursuit  of  one  science,  or  a  special  region  of  one  science,  tend  to  nanow  the  outlook, 
and  prevent  clear  views  of  adjacent  fields  of  knowledge  ? 

Bishop  Blomfield  thoroughly  appreciates  the  good  points  in  Dr.  Driver's  Jniro- 
ductiont  and  acknowledges  his  eminence  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  scholarship.  He 
also  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Oxford  professor  does  not  accept  the  extreme 
position  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school,  but  is  what  is  called  a  •'nooderate  "  oritie ; 
although  he  pertinently  asks  "  what  *  moderation  *  has  to  do  with  a  criticism  which 
professes  to  be  entirely  scientific."  And  he  gladly  acknowledges  tiiai  the  meaning  ol 
this  ambiguous  term  as  applied  to  Dr.  Driver  is  that  *'  he,  though  advocating  rational- 
istic views,  yet  writes  as  a  believer  and  a  Christian  "  (p.  44).  But  though  all  t3l9^^ 
gladly  conceded,  the  author  holds  that  the  Introduction  is  through  and  through*^ 
vitiated  by  the  feJlacies  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs. 

Dr.  Blomfield  has  apparently  studied  carefully  not  only  Dr.  Driver's  Introduc- 
Hon  and  Wellhausen's  Prolegomena^  but  other  works  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  he  brings  a  cultured  intellect,  with  an  essentially  broad  outlook,  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  historical  parallels,  and  a  genial  though  restrained 
sense  of  hmnour.  The  book  is,  of  course,  a  "  popular "  one,  uid  ai^>eared  first  in 
a  serial  publication,  which  may  account  for  the  occasional  repetttion  of  arguments. 
But  it  will  be  useful  to  many  who  have  no  time  to  exaojiine  tiieae  questions  for 
themselves,  and  who  may  be  led,  without  due  care,  to  aooept  as  final  the  dicUs 
of  men  like  Dr.  Driver.    It  will  help  to  show  that  there  is  mneh  at  least  ir  tbose 
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modern  orltioal  opinions  Uiat  Is  nnfoanded,  anH  that  many  of  the  arguments 
advanced  to  uphold  them  may  be  readily  overturned. 

On  the  main  question,  and  following  Professor  Bobertson,  of  Glasgow,^  the 
author  says: 

"  His  statement  (Dr.  Driver's)  that  it  ^cannot  be  doubted  that  the  same  conclusions, 
upon  any  neutral  field  of  investigation,  would  have  been  accepted  without  hesitation  by  all 
conversant  with  the  subject,'  will  rest  only  on  his  own  ipse  dixit  until  he  has  been  able  to 
adduce  a  single  instance  in  which  conclusions  reached  by  the  methods  he  has  employed  have 
been  substantiated  by  tlie  general  verdict  of  educated  men.  Meantime,  we  may  adhere  to  our 
view  that  the  principles  on  which  Dr.  Driver  has  treated  the  Litet'otttre  of  the  Old  Testament 
(so  far  as  the  disputed  books  are  concerned),  if  applied  to  any  other  literature,  and  to  history 
as  connected  with  or  evidenced  by  literature,  would  make  both  an  unintelligible  chaos  "  (pp.  6, 7). 

And  he  seems  to  make  good  this  point  in  several  of  his  historical  parallels.  One  or 
two  of  the  points  in  the  Introduction  which  he  specially  objects  to  are  these : 
that  Dr.  Driver,  in  a  great  many  instances,  $tate$  his  ooncluHons  without  stating 
his  reasons  for  them,  "  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  told  that  he  has  considered 
all  that  has  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  has  found  it  insufficient.  We  want 
to  be  told  why  he  considers  it  insufficient "  (p.  47) ;  and  that  he  advances  as 
completely  estaJblished  what  is  purely  conjectural.  Attention  is  rightly  called  to 
the  fact  that,  whilst  dogmatically  stating  the  main  conclusions  of  modem  Old 
Testament  criticism  **in  the  innumerable  particulars  which  are  required  to 
establish  these  conclusions  ....  he  speaks  with  hesitation  and  uncertainty." 
**We  are  introduced  to  four  different  degrees  of  possibility  .  •  •  •  all  tiiat  Dr. 
Driver  seeks  to  establish  for  many  of  his  speculations  is  a  high  degree  of  possibility  " 
(p.  48).  It  is  also  well  that  general  readers  should  be  reminded  that  the  consensus  of 
eminent  critics,  so  often  appealed  to,  though  general,  is  not  complete ;  and  that  this 
same  consensus  has  been  claimed  for  hypotheses  in  the  past,  whose  failure  has  simply 
shown  it  to  be  a  consensus  in  what  was  erroneous.  So,  too,  it  was  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  new  Higher  Criticism  "imparts  the  habits  and  usages  of  modem 
'  literature  *  into  the  works  of  the  Biblical  writers,  whose  style  is  more  loose  and  less 
artificial  than  our  modem  style  of  historical  narration, — ^not  so  logical  or  clear  in 
method."  Whilst  it  is  shown  that  examples  of  the  same  faults  may  oven  be  found  in 
modem  literature  (p.  75). 

The  passages  chosen  for  examination  In  their  treatment  by  Dr.  Driver  are 
typical,  and  are  examined  fairly.  The  Narrative  of  the  Spies,  The  Craft  of  the 
Oibeonites,  &c.,  &c.  (pp.  76-98).  He  readily  shows  that  Dr.  Driver  finds  discrepancies 
where  none  exist.  Those  so-called  discrepancies  have  been  minutely  and  carefully 
examined,  and  explained  long  ago  and  by  many  writers,  by  none  more  thoroughly 
than  by  H&vemick  and  Hengstenberg.  The  historical  parallel  between  the  position 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  particularly  well  done;  so  too  is  Dr.  Blomfield*8  examination  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Exodus  in  the  Introduction. 

He  also  calls  attention  to  the  ignoring  of  the  poetical  character  of  the  Psalter  by 
the  critic,  and  the  treatment  of  it  in  a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  fashion  which  quite 
misses  the  mark.  Readers  will  find  especially  striking  the  contrast  between  Dr. 
Driver's  treatment  of  the  "  prince  of  psalmists  "  and  that  of  Carlyle.  The  method  of 
'*  the  Anglical  professor — the  cold  unsympathetic  estimate,  the  hard  unimaginative 

*To  whose  Early  Religion  of  Israel— uo^  in  its  fourth  edition — ^no  answer  has  been  forth* 
coming  from  the  opi>osite  side. 
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literalism,  the  minute  and  captions  criticism  "  is  set  out  against  the  '*  warm  generoiu 
spirit  in  which  the  non-Christian  author  of  Heroes  and  HerO'Worship  has 
recorded  his  appreciation  of  the  character  of  David,  as  revealed  in  those  psahns 
which  no  *  higher-criticism '  had  taught  Carljle  to  assign  to  unknown  and  imaginary 
authors"  (p.  106). 

Into  Dr.  Blomfield*s  investigation  of  points  and  passages  in  Wellhausen's 
Prolegomena  we  cannot  follow  him  at  present.  With  the  same  success  he  points  out 
how  great  Wellhausen*s  assumptions  often  are,  and  how  slender  are  the  foundations 
upon  which  they  rest.  Especially  happy  is  his  parallel  between  the  history  of  tiie 
Jewish  high  priesthood  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  weakness  of  the 
argumentum  e  tUentio^  so  often  appealed  to  by  the  critics,  is  forcibly  stated,  and 
supported  also  by  historical  parallels.  The  majority  of  thinking  men,  indeed,  will 
agree  with  the  author  in  the  opinion,  that  however  notable  may  be  the  scholarship  of 
men  like  Wellhausen,  Driver,  &c.,  they  show  themselves  lacking  in  a  true  sense  of 
history ;  and  that*  Old  Testament  history  as  modelled  and  represented — or  mis- 
represented — by  them  is  utterly  unreal.  And  even  then  it  does  not  give  full  support 
to  the  Graf -Wellhausen  hypothesis  without  the  aid,  in  the  prophetical  books  as  well, 
of  various  changes  in  the  text,  interpolations,  conjectural  emendations,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
make  the  books  an  impossible  patchwork,  to  which  no  literature  in  the  world  can 
furnish  a  paralleL 

Whilst  thus  protesting  strongly  against,  and  disproving  many  positions  of  the 
modem  criticism.  Bishop  Blomfield  himself^  by  no  means  stands  in  the  extreme 
traditional  position.  Perhaps  some  will  think  he  goes  too  feur  in  the  other  direction; 
but  after  all  he  only  admits  what  would  not  impair  the  authenticity  of  any  ancient 
work  of  history  or  the  hona  fides  of  its  writer.  This,  as  before  said,  is  a  *'  popular' 
book ;  but  it  will  be  useful,  especially  to  the  laity,  and  may  help  to  prevent  the 
rash  acceptance  of  the  extreme  opinions  of  this  modem  Higher  Criticism,  and 
serve  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  scholarship  on  the  one  side  has  been  met  by 
scholarship  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Blomfield  calls  attention  to  the  grave  questions  which  might  soon  be  raised 
if  many  of  the  clergy  and  teachers  in  the  Church  were  to  accept  the  opinions 
of  th^  Wellhausen  school ;  and  it  must  be  stated  that  he  does  not  include  Dr.  Driver 
among  those  who  do.  As  he  points  out,  the  point  of  view  of  Euenen  and  Wellhausen 
is  a  "  naturalistic  "  one.  Miracle,  prophecy,  a  special  Divine  revelation,  they  do  not 
hold  by.  And  it  would  be  certainly  a  strange  revolution  in  the  Christian  Church,  if 
at  the  end  of  this  century  men  holding  such  opinions  were  permitted  freely  to  preach 
from  her  pulpits  and  teach  from  her  Chairs.  However  much  we  may  disagree  with 
W^ellhausen's  opinions  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  resent  his  manner  of  treatment  of 
writings  that  are  yet  considered  sacred  and  inspired  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Christians,  yet  we  must  admit  not  only  his  great  erudition  in  a  special  direction, 
but  his  fearless  honesty  in  holding  these  critical  views,  and  his  conscientiousness  in 
following  his  convictions.  It  is  known  that  after  adopting  his  present  views  he 
resigned  his  theological  professorship  in  Greifswald,  and  turned  to  the  more  unfettered 
sphere  of  a  professorship  in  philology y  in  which  he  could  more  freely  and  eonsdeU' 
tiously  advocate  the  opinions  he  had  formed.  It  would  certainly  tend  to  clear  the  at 
present  somewhat  misty  atmosphere  of  theological  opinion,  both  in  Germany  and  at 
home,  and  show  us  better  where  we  stand,  were  those  who  accept  the  extreme 
opinions  of  Wellhausen  also  to  follow  his  praiseworthy  example. 

Wm.  Fbane  Scott. 
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FOUNDERS  OP  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By  T.  K.  Chztnb,  M.A.. 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  Oxford,  and 
Canon  of  Rochester.    Methuen  &  Coi    1898. 

This  last  work  of  Canon  Cheyne*8  prolific  pen  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  a 
wide  class  of  readers.  For  it  has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give  his 
book  such  a  form  as  to  attract  not  merely  Old  Testament  specialists,  but  also  all 
intelligent  students  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  who  do  not  happen  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  original  languages  in  which  they  were  written.  Acting,  therefore, 
upon  the  principle  that  if  a  treatise  is  to  have  many  readers  it  must  be  readable,  the 
author  has  given  a  life-like  portraiture  of  the  illustrious  founders  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  not  loaded  his  pages  with  technicalities  that 
would  repel,  but  has  said  enough  on  the  weightier  themes  of  Old  Testament  scholar- 
ship to  tempt  the  reader  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  especially  if  he  is  conversant 
with  German  and  possesses  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  And  yet  to  this  merit  there 
is  one  conspicuous  exception,  which  we  are  disposed  to  deprecate,  viz.,  the  elaborate 
and  highly  technical  criticism  of  Canon  Driver's  recent  Introditction  to  Old  Testa- 
ment Literatwrey  which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Expositor  (Feb. — 
April,  1892).  This  profoundly  interesting  and  friendly  polemic  is  extremely  valuable 
to  Old  Testament  scholars  and  students  of  Hebrew ;  and  those  who  do  not  possess 
the  Expositor — and  among  specialists  in  Biblical  study  these  are  probably  few — will 
welcome  this  Separatabdruck  of  a  very  weighty  series  of  essays.  But  their  presence 
in  this  volume  destroys  its  homogeneity,  even  when  regarded  as  an  addendum. 
Moreover,  leaving  such  a  consideration  out  of  sight,  where,  we  venture  to  ask, 
consists  the  propriety  of  devoting  nearly  125  pages  out  of  a  total  of  872  to  the 
author's  Oxford  colleague  as  one  of  the  '*  founders  of  Old  Testament  criticism," 
while  only  some  brief  and  interesting  nine  pages  are  allotted  to  Euenen  ?  The  book, 
as  a  whole,  suffers  thereby  from  the  lack  of  due  proportion  in  its  parts.  But  there 
is  also  an  obvious  and  glaring  omission — ^the  name  of  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
founder  of  our  modem  English  Old  Testament  criticism  is  left  entirely  out  of  accoimt. 
This  was,  of  course,  inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  unfortunately  makes 
Canon  Cheyne's  work  a  torso.  For  how  can  the  stozy  of  the  Br'tish  endeavour  to 
construct  a  scientific  historical  theory  of  Old  Testement  literature,  with  its  manifold 
and  complex  }5henomena,  be  complete  when  the  part  played  by  the  great  Protagonist, 
Canon  Cheyne  himself,  is  scarcely  indicated  ?  His  labours  now  extend  over  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1867 — 1893),  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  point  to  a 
series  of  achievements  in  the  same  department  more  solid  in  their  character  and 
more  potent  in  their  results.  Some  seven  years  after  their  publication  I  read  his 
Notes,  rfc,  on  the  text  of  Isaiah  (1868),  and  his  Isaiah  Chronologically  Arranged 
(1870).  I  can  well  remember  how  at  that  time  to  me,  then  a  beginner  in  Hebrew 
studies,  these  works  opened  a  new  path  of  pr6gress,  and  afforded  fresh  and  powerful 
incentives  to  a  pursuit  where  so  much  was  to  be  learned,  and  where  tempting  fields 
of  investigation  opened  on  every  side.  In  those  days  one  heard  less  of  Kuenen 
and  more  of  Ewald.  The  poi^erful  impress  of  the  latter  scholar's  Prophet*  of  the 
Old  Covenant  is  clearly  marked  in  Cheyne's  earliest  work.  Previous  to  1870 
Hei.ierson'8  Isaiah,  Perowne  On  the  Psalme,  and  Pusey's  Daniel  (1869),  were 
regarded  as  the  acme  of  British  scholarship  in  the  department  of  Old  Testament 
study.  The  school  of  Hengstenberg  exercised  its  narrowing  influence  on  the  work 
of  nearly  all  British  scholars.  All  intellectual  effort  directed  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  was  severely  restricted  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  traditional 
and   foregone   conclusions  respecting   Scripture.     Archseology  was  pursued  and 
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utilized  to  the  utmost*  Imft  tt  waa  koated  too   nmok  m  the  aimowy  of  tiia 
apologete. 

The  reader  may  refer  for  copiom  illngiration  of  what  I  am  saying  to  8mi&'s 
earlier  DiciUmary  of  the  Bible.  Let  him  read  the  article  on  Isaiah,  and  the  stremiociB 
efiEorts  of  the  writer  to  defend  Hbe  unity  now  almost  universally  surrendered.  Let 
him  note  the  cautious  and  tentatiye  efforts  of  Perowne  to  suggest  a  compodte  Penta- 
teuch, and  he  will  then  he  in  a  hotter  portion  to  estimate  at  its  true  worth  the 
courage  of  the  young  Oxford  scholar  in  those  early  days,  when  he  fou^t  ahnoit 
single-handed.  It  was  ahout  this  tinie  he  joined  Dr.  Appleton  in  his  great  endeayour 
to  raise  the  intellectual  ideals  of  EngHsh  culture  in  every  department,  scientific  and 
literary,  by  the  foundation  of  The  Academy ^  to  which  Canon  Cheyne  is  still  a  con- 
tributor. His  efforts  soon  met  witii  their  noblest  reward — ^viz.,  the  recognition  ci 
their  merit  from  the  best  qualified  and  the  highest  endowed.  In  Germany,  tiie 
Fatherland  of  true  science,  his  work  was  inmiediately  welcomed  as  the  promise  of  a 
greater  future.  "  Feinsinnige  und  grilndlich  gelehrte  Bemerkungen  lieferte  Qieyne 
in  zwei  Schriften  " — ^wrote  Professor  Diestel,  of  Jena,  in  1872,  in  his  pre&oe  to  a  new 
edition  of  EInobers  commentary  on  Isaiah ;  and  this  reference  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  is  the  only  favourable  notice  bestowed  by  the  writer  on  the  work  of  British 
scholars  in  this  department,  with  one  notable  exception,  that  of  Dr.  Bowland 
Williams,  whose  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  Prophete  is  briefly  menticmed.  The  work  d 
Dr.  Bowland  Williams,  writer  on  Bunsen*s  "  Biblical  Besearches,"  among  the  Eeeaye 
a/nd  Beviews,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  Vice-Principal  of  St.  David*s  College, 
Lampeter,  shared  with  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  and  Bishop  Colenso  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  *'  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,*'  who  sufiered  for  tiieir 
opinions  in  the  preceding  decade,  1860 — 1870.  All  may  not  have  felt  the  stress  with 
the  same  severity  as  Davidson  and  Colenso ;  but  this  should  not  detract  from  the 
merit  of  men  who  in  those  days  had  the  courage,  like  Dean  Stanley,  to  avow  thdr  in- 
debtedness to  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Knobel,  and  to  follow  them  towards  conclusions 
then  almost  universaUy  regarded  with  disfavour.  Some  of  these  conclusions  may  be 
obsolete,  yet  none  of  those  who  are  in  this  last  decade  swimming  with  the  full  stream 
of  approbation  for  the  critical  theories  of  Euenen  and  Wellhausen  will  grudge  the 
highest  honour  to  the  small  band  of  Old  Testament  scholars  who  in  1860 — 1870  swam 
against  the  tide  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice  with  dire  risk  and  disadvantage  to  themselves. 
As  a  Congregationalist  I  am  grateful  to  Canon  Cheyne  for  the  simple  justice  he  de- 
servedly renders  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson.  Becent  articles  in  the  British 
Weekly  by  an  old  alunmus  of  Lancashire  Independent  College  clearly  show  that  the 
change  in  Dr.  Davidson's  critical  position  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  his  ex- 
pulsion from  his  professorship.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  other  representa- 
tions of  British  scholarship  in  1870.  For  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  known  in  1861  for  his 
useful  and  learned  treatise  on  Hebrew  accents,  was  at  that  time  preparing  the  way  in 
Scotland  for  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  and  his  iUustrioos 
pupil.  Professor  Bobertson  Smith,  may  be  regarded  as  sharing  with  Cheyne  the 
honour  of  being  the  reed  "  Bahnbrecher  '*  of  our  modem  British  Old  Testament 
research  by  the  work  contributed  by  each  during  the  eventful  decade  1870—1880. 
And  admirably  did  they  supplement  each  other !  Cheyne,  chiefly  as  exegete  and 
critic  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  was  the  first  (1870)  to  apply  with  real  intelligence  the 
best  ascertained  results  of  cuneiform  studies  to  the  illustration  of  the  oracles  of 
Isaiah ;  Bobertson  Smith,  by  his  training  in  Arabic,  was  able,  like  his  German  alter 
ego,  Wellhausen,  to  devote  its  valuable  illustrative  ^laterial  to  the  study  of  Old 
Testament  ideas,  social  institutions,  and  ritual ;  while  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  as  a 
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teacher  of  a  naw  race  of  theologians,  distingmshed  ahready  by  faia  woik  on  Job,  was 
exercising  an  influence  that  was  destined  to  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Of  the  two 
Scotchmen,  teacher  and  disciple,  we  have  an  adequate  and  appreciative  estimate  in 
these  pages.  The  name  of  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  however,  should  have  been 
placed  earlier  than  that  of  his  distinguished  pupil. 

And  here  surely  (p.  228)  our  interest  in  the  foundation-laying  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  may  be  said  to  cease.  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
work,  and  contemplate  the  portraits  of  our  intellectual  ancestry  that  look  down  upon  • 
us.  Specially  grateful  are  we  for  the  account  of  brave  Dr.  (^eddes,  **  almost  the  only 
person  whose  opinion  on  his  own  works  Eichhom  would  listen  to  with  respect.'* 
The  boldness  of  Geddes'  views  is  surprising  when  we  remember  that  he  was  a  Roman 
CathoUc,  and  that  he  enunciated  them  just  one  century  ago*  Bespecting  Genesis  he 
wrote  (p.  10) : — 

''  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  [its  history]  is  entirely  unmixed  with  the  leaven  of  the 
heroie  ages.  Let  the  father  of  Hebrew  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  of  criticism  as  Greek  history. 
Why  might  not  the  Hebi-ewa  have  their  mythology  as  well  as  other  nations,  and  why  might 
not  their  mythologists  contrive  or  improve  a  system  of  cosmogony  as  well  as  those  of  Chaldiea, 
or  Egypt,  or  Greece,  tn  Italy,  or  Persia,  or  Hindostan  t " 

Like  Hobbes,  Geddes  denied  that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  written 
by  Moses. 

"  Bat  although  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  was  reduced  into  its  present 
form  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  compiled  from  ancient  docu- 
ments, some  of  which  were  coeval  with  Moses  and  some  even  anterior  to  Moses." 

The  influence  of  Geddes  and  Lowth  on  Yater,  Eichhom,  and  other  German 
theologians  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  example  of  intellectual  seed  passing  from  England  to  the  more 
congenifld  soil  of  Germany,  and  attaining  a  richer  development  in  the  land  of  its 
adoption  than  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  We  shall  meet  with  another  instance  later  on. 
In  England  we  search  in  vain  for  any  growth  of  the  critical  movement  inaugurated 
by  Geddes. 

From  Geddes  we  pass  to  Eichhom,  of  whom  we  possess  in  these  pages  a  very 
interesting  sketch.  Eichhom  may  properly  be  called  the  genial  parent  of  Old 
Testament  criticism.  It  was  his  distinguishing  merit  that  he  approached  his  Old 
Testament  studies  as  an  Orientalist,  and  in  this  respect  his  fruitful  example  was 
followed  by  his  pupil  Ewald,  and  by  many  another  since.  Passing  over  Ugen  (who, 
in  those  early  years,  vras  keensighted  enough  to  discover  a  second  as  well  as  a  flrst 
Elohlst)  we  come  to  De  Wette,  by  far  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the  group  of 
intellectual  worthies  that  meet  us  at  this  time  on  the  field  of  Biblical  scholarship. 
De  Wette  had  a  chequered  career.  He  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  century  in  an 
age  of  political  convulsions  and  intellectual  conflict.  Prof.  Cbeyne,  in  his  brief 
sketch,  tells  us  of  his  friendship  for  Fries,  in  whose  philosophy  his  earnest  religious 
nature  found  refuge  from  the  cold  rationalism  of  Paulus ;  and  of  his  epoch-making 
Beiirdge,  when  the  foundations  were  for  the  first  time  laid  of  a  true  historical 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  comparison  of  its  contents. 
Upon  these  principles  Deuteronomy  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Josiah.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  solid  results  attained  by  this  clear-sighted  critic.  Wellhausen  {Prole' 
gomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  2nd  German  edition,  pp.  178,  281  foil.)  bears 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  enduring  value  of  De  Wette's  critical  views  respecting  the 
Books  of  Chronicles.  They  form  an  interesting  supplement  to  Canon  Cheyne's 
pages: — 
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'*  I  base  my  remarks  thronghont,**  says  Wellhausen,  "  on  Do  Wette's  critical  attempt  te 
deal  with  the  credibility  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  {Beitrdge  I.j  1806).  This  work  has  not 
been  improved  upon  by  Graf  (in  his  Ocschichlliehe  B&chtr  des  AIL  Test.,  p.  114  folL),  for  the 
difficulty  here  consists  not  in  following  np  points  of  detail,  but  in  furnishing  a  total  impreasioe 
and  in  mastering  the  too  abundant  matoriaL     This  De  Wette  has  been  better  able  to  do.** 

And  in  a  later  page  (231  foil.)  Wellhansen  shows  how  Movers  and  Ewald  endeavoxired 
to  undo  the  excellent  work  that  De  Wette  had  begun. 

The  next  most  interesting  figure  is  that  of  Yatke,  the  philosophical  critic. 
Nothing  probably  is  more  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of  Old  Testament  scienoe 
than  the  prophetic  insight  into  the  actual  character  of  the  Hexateuch  problem  which 
Yatke  obtained  from  the  high  standpoint  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 'of  history. 
Probably  no  worthier  tribute  has  ever  been  rendered  to  the  validity  of  those 
principles  than  the  verification  of  Yatke*s  hypothesis  in  its  main  outlines  which  the 
long  course  of  literary  and  historical  investigations  worked  out  by  experts,  possessed 
by  no  special  philosophical  bias,  was  ultimately  destined  to  realize  (1862 — 1878).  It 
is  strange  that  Vatke's  own  later  work  shows  that  after  he  had  descended  from  the 
mountain  heights  of  his  earlier  speculation  he  lost  the  Ariadne  thread. 

We  pass  by  Gesenius,  the  great  philologof  whom  Germans  used  wittily  to  say:  *'  £r 
versteht  Worter  aber  nicht  Worte."  Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  Ewald,  remarkable  alike 
for  his  colossal  lecuming,  his  insight,  and  his  egotism.  Headers  of  dull  German  polemics 
will  find  relief  from  tedium  in  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  lively  diatribes  in  well-nigh 
every  preface  to  his  works.  Take  his  commentary  on  the  PscJms  as  an  entertaining 
illustration  1  Both  of  these  scholars  were  pre-eminent  in  their  great  services  in  the 
formulation  of  Hebrew  grammar.  The  syntactical  portion  of  Ewald^s  AiufuhrHeke$ 
Lehrbuch  is  a  K-nj/xa  is  del.  The  impulse  of  Ewald's  great  genius  may  be  seen  and 
felt  in  his  disciples,  Hitzig,  Dillmann,  Schrader,  Noldeke,  Wellhausen,  and  Cheyne 
himself.  We  regret  that  Professor  Cheyne  has  imposed  stricter  limitations  on  himself 
in  dealing  with  living  German  critics  than  with  British.  DiUmann's  relation  to  the 
critical  movement  certainly  requires  the  delicate  and  sympathetic  handling  of  which 
the  author  is  specially  capable.  And  surely  some  mention  should  at  least  be  made  of 
Noldeke's  Unteratichtmgen  zur  Kritik  des  A.T.  (1869),  which  define  the  charac- 
teristics and  limits  of  the  Grundschrift  with  masterly  precision.  Justus  Olshaosen^s 
work  on  the  Psalms,  to  which  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  author's  Ban^ton 
Lectures,  and  Stade*s  History  of  Israel  and  his  well-known  Zeitschrift  (with  its 
brilliant  articles  on  the  Deutero-Zechariah,  1831-2),  and  last,  and  not  least,  Dahm, 
Budde,  Konig,  Eittel,  and  Comill  deserve  some  space  in  what  I  trust  will,  in  n 
distant  coming  days,  be  an  expansion  of  the  present  work. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  English  readers  will  be  thankful  to  Professor 
Cheyne  for  his  interesting  sketch  of  Bishop  Colenso.  By  far  the  most  important 
historical  fact  in  this  sketch  is  Colenso' s  influence  on  Kuenen.  Here  again  a  Briton's 
influence,  sterile  on  British  soil,  became  potent  and  productive  on  the  contin^it. 
Just  as  David  Hume  roused  Kant  from  his  *' dogmatic  slumber,"  so  Colenso's 
Pentateuch  and  Booh  of  Joshua,  Part  I.,  gave  Kuenen  a  new  bent  in  his  Old 
Testament  studies,  which  he  had  more  philological  insight  and  critical  acumen  to 
work  out  than  his  English  contemporary  possessed.  The  story  is  well  told  by 
Kuenen  himself  in  the  Theolog,  Tijdschrift,  1870  (4th  series),  pp.  896-425,  and 
readers  more  familiar  with  German  than  with  Dutch  will  find  a  translation  of  the 
main  portions  of  the  article  by  Wellhausen  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Bleek's 
EvnleituTig,  pp.  154  folL  We  heartily  commend  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in 
England  and  America  this  last  instructive  and  stimulating  product  of  Canon  Cheyne's 
unwearied  industry.  Owen  G.  Whitbhousb. 
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THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.    By  Alfred  J.  Jolley. 
Macmillan,  1893. 

This  little  book,  which  is  not  more  than  a  moderate  pconphlet  in  size,  is  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  acquaint  those  who  know  little  or  no  Greek  with  an  outline  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  Synoptic  Problem.  "Whether  people  who  know  no  Greek  care 
enough  about  the  Synoptic  Problem  to  read  even  so  brief  and  moderate  a  statement 
of  it  as  is  here  presented,  may  be  doubted :  but  that  the  book  will  instruct  such 
persons,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  read  it  with  an  open  mind,  need  not  be  doubted. 
They  will  pick  up  a  few  truths,  which  are  worth  knowing  and  Remembering,  quite 
independently  of  the  Synoptic  Problem ;  of  which  problem  some  people,  whom  their 
friends  would  even  call  scholars,  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  heard  rather 
much  of  late  years.  •  The  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  first  three  Gospels  is  no 
doubt  both  interesting  and  important,  especially  so  far  as  the  date  of  the  documents 
is  dependent  upon  its  solution  ;  but  it  is  possible  for  one  generation  to  have  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  discussion  of  an  interesting  and  important  question. 

A  huge  number  of  hypotheses  have  been  started  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  gained  by  showing  that  nearly  all  of  them  are 
untenable.  What  is  often  called  the  "  two-document  theory  "  still  holds  the  field, 
modified  in  a  variety  of  directions  by  those  who  adopt  it.  It  is  rather  a  relief  to  find 
that  Mr.  Jolley's  view  is  one  of  these  modifications.  Seeing  that  (although  much 
tentative  work  has  been  demolished)  comparatively  little  has  been  firmly  established, 
and  almost  nothing  ^oveef,  it  is  always  open  to  a  fresh  investigator  to  start  on  untried 
lines.  But  this  the  writer  of  this  little  volume  does  not  attempt  to  do.  His 
.  ambition  is  the  more  useful  one  of  showing  English  persons,  who  care  to  raise  the 
question  *'  How  did  our  Gospels  come  into  existence  ?  "  what  the  meaning  of  the 
question  is,  and  in  what  direction  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it  is  likely  to  be  found ; 
and  this  he  does  in  a.  clear  and  temperate  manner. 

The  results  which  he  regards  as  highly  probable  are  that  Mcurk  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three  first  Gospels,  and  that  both  Matthew  and  Luke  knew  their  predecessor's 
work,  but  did  not  know  each  other's  work :  and  this  last  fact  (if  it  be  a  fact)  is  held 
to  point  to  the  first  and  third  Gospels  having  been  written  in  different  places  but  about 
the  same  time.  The  dates  suggested  are  :  for  tiie  second  of  the  three,  soon  after  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  for  the  first  and  third,  shortly  before  a.d.  80.  The 
Bampton  Lecturer  this  year  has  given  his  adhesion  to  the  view  which  places  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  about  a.d.  80.  Mr.  Jolley  very  reasonably  makes  use  of  the  discrepancies 
between  Matthew  and  Luke  {e,g,  respecting  the  narrative^  of  the  Birth  and  of  the 
Resurrection)  to  show  that  neither  can  have  studied,  even  if  he  had  seen,  the  other's 
work :  and  he  prefers  the  view  that  each  was  ignorant  of  what  the  other  had  written. 
He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  similar  discrepancies  between  Matthew  and  Mark, 
and  between  Luke  and  Mark.  But  here  he  prefers  another  solution ;  viz.,  that  they 
were  led  **  to  modify  or  even  contradict  statements  contained  in  a  work  which  on  the 
whole  they  valued  and  freely  reproduced  "  (p.  80).  English  readers  may  not  care  to 
dispute  these  conclusions ;  but  they  will  be  glad  of  an  explanation  as  to  the  reason 
why  discrepancies  between  Matthew  and  Luke  show  that  neither  writer  saw  the 
other's  Gospel,  while  discrepancies  between  Mark  and  Luke  show  that  the  latter  did 
not  hesitate  to  correct  the  former. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Dr.  B.  Weiss,  Mr.  Jolley  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
primitive  Gospel  which  all  three  Evangelists  are  supposed  to  have  used,  a  document 
consisting  largely  of  discourses.  One  wonders  why,  in  constructing  this,  he  has 
foUowed  the  A.Y.  rather  than  the  R.V,    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of 
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each  version  as  a  translaMon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  B.Y.  is  a  translatMi 
from  a  far  less  corrupt  Greek  text  than  was  used  by  any  previous  English  translators : 
and  purity  of  text  is  an  important  element  in  these  investigations.  The  modification 
of  the  "  two^document  theory  '*  which  is  adopted  in  this  attempt  at  reconstruction  is 
that  our  Mark,  as  it  stands,  U  the  second  document,  and  not  merely  a  pretty  <dott 
representative  of  it.  This  primitive  document  is  made  to  begin  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Baptist,  and  to  end  with  the  anointing  at  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Simon  tbe 
leper. 

Perhaps  the  n^ost  useful  parta  of  the  book  are  the  incidental  warnings  agaaosi 
bibliolatry.  The  Evangelists  were  men,  and  the  laws  of  human  nature  were  nol 
suspended  when  inspiration  guided  them  in  their  work.  They  were  not  preserved  by 
it  from  bad  grammar ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  they  .were  preserved  by  it 
from  inaccuracies  in  chronology  and  other  matters  of  fact.  "  Of  th^  vera(»ty  ttuie 
is  not  the  slightest  room  to  doubt.  That  their  statements  are  invariably  aocuralet 
no  one  who  reads  their  work  carefully  can  believe.*'  That  if  the  Bible  is  im^iired 
every  statement  in  it  must  be  literally  true,  is  just  the  kind  of  position  to  which  tbe 
opponents  of  the  faith  wish  to  pin  us;  and  unfortunately  there  are  not  a  fev 
Christians  who  are  quite  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  this.  Every  one  who 
warns  believers  off  from  this  position  does  good  service.  It  is  unscriptural  sad 
demonstrably  untrue*  Alfbsd  Plummkl 

EXPLANATORY  ANALYSIS  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANR 

By  H.  P.  LiDDON,  D JO.  Longmans.  1808. 
The  late  Dr.  Liddon  was  so  eminent  as  a  preacher  that  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  thai 
he  was  once  a  University  Professor.  His  name  should  be  associated  not  only  with 
St.  Paul's,  but  with  Oxford.  And  the  volume  before  us  is  the  product  (as  it  would 
appear)  of  many  years'  labour  as  Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis.-  It  will,  we  beHere, 
take  its  place  at  once  in  the  very  first  rank  of  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Episdes. 
That  it  is  full  of  deep  spiritual  insight  is  what  every  one  would  expect  in  an  exposi- 
tory work  by  Dr.  Liddon.  But  it  is  more  than  a  commentary  for  devotional  purposes ; 
it  is  an  elaborate,  learned,  and  candid  treatise  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of 
the  New  Testament.  An  early  draft  of  this  Explcmatory  Analysis  was  printed 
privately  in  1876  for  the  use  of  students  who  attended  the  author's  lectures,  but  wai 
not  then  published.  In  later  years  some  of  it  was  rewritten,  as  the  editors  tell  us, 
and  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Liddon's  death  it  was  reculy  for  the  press.  It  is  now  issued  as 
it  left  the  author's  hands,. without  Prolegomena,  indexes,  or  appendices. 

No  Greek  text  is  printed  to  accompany  the  notes ;  but,  though  the  commentary 
is  not  mainly  concerned  with  critical  questions,  various  readings  of  importance  receive 
a  due  measure  of  attention.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  a  text  is  followed  not  dis- 
similar, on  the  whole,  to  that  adopted  by  the  New  Testament  Company  of  Bevisers. 
In  one  or  two  coses  the  readings  preferred  by  Dr.  Liddon  are,  however,  different  from 
the  B.  y.  and  from  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text.  E.g.,  he  reads  ^o^mf  in  chap.  v.  1, 
though  the  MS.  authority  is  generally  regarded  as  favouring  ix'^y^t  &  reading  on 
which  Alford  truly  remarks  that  here  is  *'  the  crucial  instance  of  overpowering  diplo- 
matic authority  compelling  us  to  adopt  a  reading  against  which  our  subjective  feelings 
rebel."  But  the  confusion  of  0  and  w  is  so  frequent  that  few  would  venture  to  condemn 
a  commentator  who  decided  to  follow  internal  evidence  in  this  case.  In  chap.  x.  17 
he  apparently  reads  Oeodt  where  the  weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  fevours  xp*^^  I 
and  in  xiv.  4,  the  alternative  K^piot  for  Beds  of  the  received  text  is  not  noticed.  In 
ziv.  21  he  notes  simply  *'  1}  ffieaydii\lj;cr<u  1j  d<rO€ifii  must  be  retained,"  although  most 
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recent  editors  omit  the  clause  as  insaffici^ntly  attested.  A  more  important  critical 
problem  arises  in  iv.  19,  cbnd  Dr.  Liddon's  note  declares  in  favour  of  the  retention 
of  od  before  Karer^iiaey.  This,  indeed,  is  more  obviously  harmonious  with  the  context ; 
but  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  reject  the  united  testimony  of  M  AB  C  (not  to  speak  of 
lesser  authorities),  that  o(>  is  no  genuine  part  of  the  Apostolic  text. 

In  the  notice  prefixed  to  the  early  private  issue  of  this  commentary.  Dr.  Liddon 
wrote :  "  The  writer  has  largely  followed  the  suggestions  of  Meyer,  wherever  the 
theological  cur  untheological  crotchets  of  that  great  scholar  have  not  impaired  the 
value  of  his  opinion."  And  those  who  seek  for  traces  of  Meyer*s  influence  may 
find  them,  but  we  believe  that  the  independence  of  the  notes  and  analyses  in  this 
Tolm£.9  will  strike  every  careful  reader.  There  is  always  freshness  in  the  pre- 
soitation  of  the  argument,  and  the  collection  of  reUfOivni  patristic  references  is 
fax  laUer  than  in  any  other  commentary  on  this  Epistle  with  which  we  are 
lanuHar.  The  opinions  of  modem  commentators  are  not,  as  a  rule,  discussed; 
and  thus  that  strietly  impersonal  character  is  preserved  in  the  exposition  of 
passages  of  difficulty,  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  when  the  book  under 
examination  is  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  very  unedifying  to  find  personal 
eontroversy  occupying  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  does  hi  many  popular  com- 
Batotuies  on  the  New  Testament. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  quote  Dr.  Liddon's  elaborate  notes  on  St.  Paul's 
argument ;  readers  must  be  referred  to  the  book  itself.  We  can  only  cite  one  or  two 
passing  remarks  which  are  of  interest  as  indicating  his  opinions  on  some  debalied 
topics.  On  chap.  viii.  8  he  observes  (p.  128),  "  irepi  dfULpriat  seems  to  negative  the 
Scotist  hypothesis  that  the  Incarnation  would  have  taken  place  if  man  had  not  fallen. 
€f.  Heb.  ii.  14.**  Again  on  chi^.  x.  6-8  he  writes :  **  The  method  of  quotation,  with 
interspersed  oonomentary,  is  that  of  the  Midrash,  as  in  Bom.  ix.  8 ;  Gal.  iii.  16,  iv. 
25,  24.  Jewish  methods  of  exegesis,  like  Babbinical  opinions,  or  quotations  from 
Oreek  poets,  are  consecrated  when  they  are  adopted  by  an  inspired  Apostle ;  but  this 
consecration  of  a  selected  extract  does  not  by  any  means  involve  a  sanction  ol  the 
entire  exegeticaJ  system,  or  class  of  opinions,  or  literature,  of  which  the  extract  forms 
a  part  **  (p.  182).    This  opens  up  large  questions. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  has  evidently 
been  edited  with  care.  We  note  one  trifling  misprint :  on  p.  77,  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  2  is 
cited  for  the  use  of  the  verb  ira/x^cu,  in  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  Tdpe<ris,  The 
reference  should  be  Ecclus.  xxiii.  2.  J.  H.  Bbrkabd,  D.D. 

THE  BELIGION  OF  THE  FUTUBE,  aot)  othbb  Essays.    By  the  Ber.-A.  W. 
MoMEBiE.    Messrs.  Blackwood. 

Like  everything  that  Dr.  Momerie  writes,  the  essays  in  this  little  volume  are  smart 
and  clever.  The  one  on  '*  King's  College  Council,"  which  tells  ihe  story  of  his 
dismissal  from  the  Professorship  of  Logic,  is  perhaps  the  cleverest  piece  of  writing ; 
but  the  essay  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume  is  certainly  the  most  startling.  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  **  the  New  Testament,  more  often  than  not  perhaps,  mis- 
represents Christ ; "  that  *'  even  the  first  three  Gospels,  as  we  have  them,  are  quite 
untrustworthy ; "  that  "  it  is  now  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable 
dispute,  that  the  Gk>spel  miracles — except  possibly  those  of  healing — ^were  altogether 
imaginary."  We  are  further  told  that  **  the  orthodox  Atonement  is  as  vile  as  any. 
thing  to  be  found  in  heathendom ; "  that  "  the  god  of  orthodoxy  is  the  very  wickedest 
being  whidi  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive."  After  these  assertions 
lb  is  difficult  to  oactorstand  why  Dr.  Momecie  is  so  uudons  (see  note  on  p.  67)  to  be 
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conndered  a  member  of  the  Churoh  of  England.  It  is  also  difficult  to  nndentand 
(except  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument)  why  he  has  selected  the  coarsest  and  uKMtt 
ignorant  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  on  the  being  of  God,  to  dob 
as  '*  orthodox." 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  condemning  everything  in  these  essajs 
of  Dr.  Momerie.  On  the  contrary,  they  contain  much  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  all  those  who  wish  the  Church  well,  should  seriously  take  to  heart 
If  such  views  of  the  Atonement  and  of  the  character  of  God  as  those  which  Dr. 
Momerie  calls  "  orthodox  "  be  the  popular  views — and  we  are  afraid  that  at  any  rate 
they  are  very  general — then  it  is  high  time  for  the  clergy  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
the  laity  on  these  points  of  theology.  Then  the  preaching  of  Bighteousneas,  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  true  religion,  is  not,  we  fear,  so  general  as  it  should  be.  There 
is  a  great  danger  of  confusing  Ecclesiasticism  with  Christianity.  Again  we  ase  afraid 
that  Dr.  Momerie  is  only  stating  the  plain  truth  when  he  says  that  **  the  Church  is 
cecksing  to  attract  young  men  of  conspicuous  ability."    And  "  all  the  while  laymen 

are  being  hetter  educated They  are  going  up  hill  as  fast  as  the  clergy  are 

going  down." 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  marked  ability  with  which  Dr. 
Momerie  deals  with  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  and  for  the  immortality 
of  man.    Here,  at  least,  his  words  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  thinking  men. 

John  Vaughan. 

THE  GOSPEL  OP  WORK.    By  Anthony  W.  Thorold,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  or 

Winchester.  Preachert  of  the  Age,  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
Bishop  Thorold  is  a  master  of  epigram ;  and  the  volume  before  us  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  assertion.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  *'  dear  memory  of  Phillips  Brooks," 
from  whose  writings  the  Bishop  acknowledges  the  debt  of  much  assistance.  The 
fourteen  sermons  which  form  the  collection,  some  preached  abroad,  some  in  English 
cathedrals,  and  some  in  parish  churches,  are  all  mcurked  by  that  sound  oommon- 
sense  and  that  deep  spirituality  which  are  the  key-notes  of  the  Bishop's  utterances 
They  abound  in  epigrammatic  sentences  which  cannot  fail  to  have  caught  the  attention 
of  the  most  casual  hearers.  We  have  selected  one  or  two  out  of  the  numbers 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Bishop's  pages.  *'  It  is  a  poor  and  tame  soul  that  has  no 
visions.  It  is  a  shallow  and  ill -balanced  one  that  is  for  long  unsteadied  by  them." 
**  What  roads  are  to  the  commerce  of  a  country,  organization  is  to  the  methods  of  a 
church."  *^  Every  miracle  suggests  a  parable,  and  every  Gospel  incident  conceals  a 
philosophy."  "  A  man  does  what  he  is,  as  well  as  is  what  he  does."  **  We  are  im- 
mortal till  our  Work  is  done.  When  it  is  done  we  can  be  spared  for  Paradise.** 
'*  The  loftiest  saint  and  the  foulest  sinner  wiU  each  be  the  workmanship  of  his  own 
actions."  On  Spiritualism  the  Bishop  is  very  severe.  **  One  hardly  knows,"  he 
says,  "  whether  to  smile  with  contempt  on  what,  if  it  be  only  a  folly,  is  a  very 
horrible  folly ;  or  to  denounce  witii  indignation  what,  if  it  be  a  sin,  is  a  very  ghastly 
sin."  We  hesLrtily  recommend  this  volume  to  all  readers  of  sermons;  and  preachers, 
says  the  Bishop,  in  his  Preface,  *'  if  they  are  wise,  and  conscious  of  their  limitations, 
wUl  usually  be  foimd  to  be  even  greedy  readers  of  sermons." 

John  Vauohak. 

THE   TRANSFIGURED    SACKCLOTH,   and   other   Sermons,     By   the    Rev. 

W.  L.  Watkinson.    Preachers  of  the  Age,    Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
The  twelve  discourses  contained  in  this  volume  were  delivered  in  the  Central  HaQ, 
Manchester,  as  Noonday  Addresses.     W    are  told  in  the  Preface  that  they  were 
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listened  to  from  week  to  week  by  considerable  congregations ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  it.  For  -though  the  subject  of  them  is  the  difficult  one  of  the  problem 
of  evil,  yet  it  is  treated  by  the  writer  in  such  a  popular  manner,  and  marked  by  such 
a  wealth  of  language  and  felicity  of  quotation,  that  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
attract  attention.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  imfortunate,  as  it  gives  no  indication  of 
the  subject  of  it.  That  subject,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world. 
According  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  it  is  the  result  of  bad  education  and  bad  institutions. 
But,  says  Mr.  Watkinson,  *'  sin  is  not  ignorance ;  it  is  no  mere  blimder ;  it  is  no 
maggot  in  the  brain  ....  it  is  not  lack  of  light,  the  hatred  of  light.  .  •  .  Sin  is 
&uicy,  caprice,  passion,  desire,  egotism,  wilfulness,  asserting  tliemselves  against 
knowledge,  logic,  experience,  conviction,  conscience."  Again,  "  Fever  and  cholera 
germs,  germs  of  consumption,  hydrophobia,  erysipelas,  have  been  disclosed  by  the 
fierce  light  of  modem  research ;  but  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  germs  of  intemper- 
ance, imparity,  anger,  covetousness,  deceit,  pride,  murder,  foolishness,  will  ever  be 
thrown  on  the  screen,  and  an  antidote  be  found  for  them  in  the  pharmacopoeia.** 

The  discourse  on  The  Transformation  of  Evil  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the 
volume.  ••  We  shriiik  from  the  gorilla,  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  the  crocodile,  the  rattle- 
snake, the  shark,  the  scorpion,  the  centipede,  the  hornet,  the  leech,  the  vulture — we 
are  afraid  of  these  creatures  of  loathsomeness  and  blood ;  and  in  a  very  similar  way 
we  shrink  from  the  vices  undisguised.'*  And  so  it  is  the  aim  of  Satan  to  transform 
himself  into  an^angel  of  light.  The  writer  takes  a  hopeful,  view  of  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  human  race.  "  In  the  old  days  the  bee-masters,  to  reach  the  honey, 
killed  the  bees ;  but  now  he  contrives  to  spare  the  bees,  who  continue  to  live  on  and 
share  their  own  sweetness.*'  It  will  be  so  in  the  hives  of  human  industry.  The 
Spirit  of  Humanity,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  will  extend  more  and  more.  The 
war-drums  will  at  length  throb  no  longer.  The  golden  year  will  come.  The  days  of 
our  mourning  shall  be  ended. 

John  Vauohan. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  UNSEEN :  An  Essay  on  The  Relation  of  Higher  Space 

TO  THINGS  Etebnal.  By  Abthur  Willink.  Macmillan  k  Co.,  London. 
We  have  read  Mr.  Willink*s  book  with  that  interest  and  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
work  of  an  earnest  and  a  competent  man.  He  has  a  desire  to  be  helpful  to  his  fellow 
men,  and  he  seeks  to  remove  difficulties  from  their  path.  We  have  read  what  he  says 
about  higher  space,  and  about  the  application  of  the  higher  space  towards  the  solution 
of  perplexing  problems  concerning  the  state  of  the  departed,  and  so  on.  His  reason- 
ing regarding  the  fourth  direction  is  so  far  clear,  and  can  be  easily  understood.  We 
can  follow  him  when  he  depicts  his  space  of  one,  of  two,  and  ot  thr^e  dimensions, 
and  of  the  imaginary  beings  who  may  people  these  respectively.  Granting  also  what 
he  says  about  a  fourth  direction,  is  not  the  application  of  this  **  fourth  direction  '*  for 
the  solution  of  those  problems  he  enumerates  somewhat  premature  ?  The  reasoning 
which  led  to  the  supposition  of  a  fourth  kind  of  space  would  equally  lead  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  fifth  kind,  a  sixth  kind — ^nay,  to  a  space  of  n  dimensions.  And  each  of 
these  kinds  of  space  would  need  a  new  application  and  a  new  solution.  With  all 
respect  to  Mr.  Willink,  we  are  afraid  .that  we  must  contiMue  to  limit  ourselves  to  three 
dimensions.  The  help  which  a  fourth  dimension  gives  us  is  of  a  somewhat  perilous 
sort,  and  cannot  be  used  in  theology.  .   James  Iverach. 

THE    IDEAL    IN    JUDAISM,    and    other  Sermons.      By   the    Rev.    Morris 

Joseph.    Preached  during  1890-91-92.    David  Nutt,  London. 
These  sermons  we  have  read  with  interest  and  with  edification.     So  far  as  regards 
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fcheir  pomthre  teaching  and  th^  atHinde  towards  the  Old  Tevtanent,  we  hove  ffoim3 
notiiing  with  whidi  we  disagree.  They  reveal  how  richly  the  Old  Testament  can  stil 
feed  and  noori^  a  religious  Hfe.  But4t  seems  to  us  that  the  religions  life  dqncted 
here  is  mainly  one  of  hope  and  of  promise,  not  one  of  folfifanent  or  of  realized  per- 
formance. Every  sermon  needs  a  farther  step  to  make  it  complete,  and  that  st^  is 
never  taken.  At  the  same  time  we  are  grated  to  Mr.  Joseph  for  these  admirable 
sermons.  He  has  shown  us  anew  how  mnch  we  owe  to  the  Jews,  aiid  how  greatly 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  has  enabled  ns  to  enter  more  dee;^ 
into  their  meaning,  has  cast  fresh  light  on  them,  and  has  made  ns  understand  how 
a  Jew  looks  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  religious  seasons,  the  history  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  are  not  troubled  with  controversy,  nor  s« 
differences  set  f ortii  in  any  prominent  fashion.  We  fed  that  we  are  at  one  with  him 
as  far  as  he  goes,  and  we  wish  that  he  would  enter  on  what  we  regard  as  ^e  larger 
inheritance.  Jambs  Ivxhagh. 

THE  CLASSICAL  TBANSLATION  LIBRARY.    Iliad  xadL,  Ody»»ey  ix.,  JEneid  L, 
,  Livy  xxvii..  Odes  of  Horace,  Books  i.  and  iL,  Aloeitia  of  Euripides.     Messrs. 

Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  "  every  gentleman  ought,  at  least,  to  have  forgotten 
Greek.*'  Alas  1  how  many  of  ns  are  gentlemen  as  far  as  that  1  And  yet  it  is  with  a 
sneaking  respect  for  ourselves  that  we  refer  to  "  the  original,"  and  let  a  Greek  word 
escape  us  by  chance,  ^en  no  one  in  the  congregation  would  be  tiie  wiser  had  it  been 
Chinese.  But  vdth  the  aid  of  these  friendly  little  volumes,  regardless  of  tiie  forty 
years  since  he  has  left  school,  the  wearied  country  parson  can  put  on  his  slippCTS, 
and  draw  his  chair  up  to  the  fire,  to  delight  himself  with  Homer*s  inimitable  t^hng 
of  the  Cyclops  Story,  to  feel  once  more,  but  as  he  never  felt  before,  the  panics  ol  the 
Alceatis,  the  fresh  breezy  air  of  the  Odyssey,  the  soul-stirring  epio  of  the  lUmd, 
How  it  lifts  the  soul  above  the  petty  sordid  cares  of  modem  hfe,  our  luxuries  and  our 
so-caUed  necessities.  It  is  a  {feasant  tiiought  to  see  in  imagination  sooie  faatd* 
worked  pariah  priest,  worn  with  the  tread  of  the  pavement,  jaded  with  the  fetid  air 
of  rookeries,  sick  at  heart  with  sorrow  and  the  cares  of  others,  to  see  him  take  tiie 
little  volume  of  Horace's  Odes  and  scan  its  pleasant  lines,  sure  that  if  the  sense  fail 
him  the  friendly  right-hand  page  will  lend  a  helping  hand.  <*Beatus  ille  qui  prooul 
negotiis." 

No  class  of  men  will  value  these  books  more  than  our  Clergy,  who  leave  their 
classics  on  their  shelves  to  gather  dust  for  fear  they  should  have  to  confess  that  their 
old  skill  was  gone.  Now,  thanks  to  them,  we  can  be  carried  back  to  an  age  when 
men  were  heroes,  when  women  were  simple,  when  modem  hurry  and  bustle  wen 
not  yet.  How  certainly  ought  plainness  of  speech  and  clearness  of  view  to  be  gained 
by  visiting  those  breezy  heights. 

Why  is  it  that  one  rises  from  a  Latin  or  Ghreek  author  with  euch  elasticity  of 
mind,  such  braced  vigour  of  soul  ?  Perhaps  it -is  that  in  rea^Bng  we  are  young  again. 
The  words  bring  back  the  sense  that  we  are  only  enduring  the  passage  as  a  rest 
between  a  rattling  game  of  fives  and  a  turn  ¥dth  the  professionaL  There  is  not 
much  fear  of  these  volumes  proving  a  substitute  for  youthful  preparation  of  lessons; 
our  translators  would  soon  betray  the  youthful  idler  who  took  one  of  these  books  into 
class  to  reeid  his  translation  from  the  right  and  his  text  from  the  left ;  they  are  by  no 
means  too  literal  in  their  rendering,  and  the  young  soainp  would  be  cau^it. 

J.  C  P.  AiiDoua. 
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Christian  Ethics.  By  Nbwman  Smyth. 
(International  Theological  Library.) 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1892.  870,  pp.  X.,  498,  $3.50. 

Christian  ethics  has  been  for  a  long  time 
an  important  department  of  theology  in 
Qermany.  yet  this  is  the  first  attempt  to 
give  the  subject  independent  and  original 
treatment  in  English.  Many  of  the  mat- 
ters presented  under  this  head  have  been 
touched  upon  incidentally  in  lectures  and 
books  upon  dogmatic  theology.  A  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  subject  by  itself 
is  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
theological  literature. 

Dr.  Smyth  has  availed  himself  of  all  that 
lias  been  done  by  Gkfrman  writers  on  the 
subject,  yet  he  has  made  a  new  and  orig- 
inal book  of  his  own.  There  are  no  loads 
of  unassimilatcd  material  dumped  into  its 
pages,  as  is  too  often  the  case  where  an 
American  book  has  drawn  freely  upon  for- 
eign sources.  Everything  is  fused  in  the 
clear  lijjht  and  fervent  heat  of  the  author's 
own  mind  and  heart. 

The  book  might  almost  equally  well  be 
called  ethical  Christianity,  so  frequently 
does  the  discussion  pass  over  into  the  sphere 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  so  thoroughly 
saturated  is  it  with  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christian  faith.  At  the  same  time  the  au- 
thor has  acquainted  himself  with  the  best 
that  has  Ix^n  done  in  philosophical  and 
scientific  ethics.  The  influence  of  Green, 
Marti neau,  Leslie,  Stephen,  and  Herbert 
Spencer  is  as  clearly  discernible  as  that  of 
Rothe,  Schleiermacher,  and  Dorner. 

Christian  ethics  is  defined  as  the  science 
of  living  well  with  one  another  according 
to  Christ.  The  introduction  shows  the  de- 
pendence of  etliics  upon  religion  for  in- 
spiration and  completion,  ana  upon  eco- 
nomics for  materials  to  work  with.  Mat- 
ter exists  for  spirit,  and  spuit  for  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Part  first  deals  with  the  Christian  ideal. 
The  moralist  is  the  man  with  an  ideal.  The 
Christian  ideal  has  been  historically  com- 
municated in  the  person  and  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Christian  ethics  is  the  application 
to  human  life  in  all  its  spheres  and  rela- 
tions of  the  divinely  human  ideal  hlstori- 
callv  given  in  Christ. 

This  ideal  was  progressively  revealed  in 
the  Bible.  Here  the  author  remarks  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bible  is  a 
special  part  of  the  still  larger  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  mr>st  valuable  features 
of  the  book,  from  a  theological  point  of 
view,  is  the  vital,  essential,  real  and  ra- 
tional place  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  life  of  man.    The 


Church  is  the  Spirit-bearing  body  of  Christ. 
The  presence  of  Ihe  Spirit  in  the  Christian 
community  and  the  Christian  consciousness 
assures  at  once  the  continuity  and  tlie  pro- 

gressi^eness  of  Christian  thought  and  life, 
[ence  theology  cannot  become  a  closed 
science  without  ceasing  to  be  Christian. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  progressive  ap- 
propriation of  the  Christian  ideal.  The 
Christian  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness are  not  rival  authorities  to  be  set 
up  one  against  the  other,  but  are  comple- 
mentary manifestations  of  one  and  the  self- 
same Spirit,  and  the  authority  of  the  one 
requires  the  witness  of  the  other.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  final  authority.  True 
conservatism  is  progress  which  takes  its 
direction  from  the  past  and  fulfils  its  good  ; 
false  conservatism  is  a  narrowing  and 
hopeless  reversion  to  the  past,  which  is  a 
betrayal  of  the  promise  of  the  future. 

The  contents  of  the  Christian  ideal  in- 
clude every  form  of  human  good.  This 
highest  human  good  is  to  be  found  in  the 
development  of  the  whole  life  of  humanity 
in  harmony  with  its  environment :  in  the 
greatest  possible  social  efiiciency ;  in  the 
realization  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
the  type  of  the  human  organism.  Yet  it 
is  not  merely  scientific  humanitarianism. 
It  is  the  glorification  of  man  through  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  the  spiritualizatiou  of  the 
lire  of  humanity.  It  is  new  hearts  in  men, 
the  better  spirit  of  the  laws,  the  more 
Christian  cast  of  social  institutions.  It  is 
fulness  and  fruition  of  life.  This  is  con- 
trasted with  the  classic  the  Buddhist,  the 
evulutionarv,  and  the  socialistic  ideals. 

This  ideal  has  been  realized  through  suc- 
cessive stages.  The  fall  of  man  was  both 
a  loss  and  a  gain— a  fall  from  innocence 
into  sin.  and  also  the  beginning  of  a  moral 
conflict ;  a  step  down  on  a  way  which  runs 
forward.  The  beginnings  of  morality, 
both  in  the  individual  and  the  race,  are  so- 
cial beginnings,  right  adjustment  of  per- 
sonal relations,  and  the  maintenance  of 
happy  human  equilibrium.  The  perfect 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  require  time  in  which 
to  ripen. 

The  second  stage  of  moral  development 
is  the  legal,  in  which  religion  becomes  a 
forensic  procedure  before  God  rather  than 
a  personal  dealing  with  God.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  this  stage  is  obvious.  The  law 
\&  the  way  to  life,  not  the  life.  Morality 
in  its  highest  perfection  is  right  relation  of 
personal  life,  ^persons  who  are  simply  and 
solely  conscientious  are  arrested  moral 
growths. 

The  third  or  Christian  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  faith,  or  spiritual  receptivity  of  the 
Divine  motive- power.  God  is  always 
around  us  in  His  life-givinff  love.  We 
have  not  to  create  our  spirit  s  atmosphere 
of  life,  but  simply  to  breathe  it.  We  are 
to  live  in  the  freedom  of  sonship  and  in  the 
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communion  of  the  Spirit.  Faith  is  the 
continuous  endeavor  of  a  soul  to  live  up  to 
4 the  possibilities  of  its  Divine  environment. 
Apart  from  the  growth  of  the  saints,  there 
can  be  no  perseverance  of  the  saints.  This 
ideal  must  be  wrought  out  in  moral  and 
spiiitual  conliict,  in  co-operation  through 
the  communion  of  the  Spirit. 

The  reign  of  love  is  to  include  family. 
State,  Church,  and  society  as  spheres  of  its 
embodiment.  The  State  is  neither  a  night- 
watchman  nor  a  guardian  angel ;  it  is  the 
realization  of  the  primal  relations  of  hu- 
manity. The  present  relations  between 
Church  and  State  are  merely  a  modu^ 
ritetidi.  Their  perfect  unity  can  be  reach- 
ed only  when  all  law  becomes  an  inward 
law,  and  this  inner  libertv  of  the  Spirit  be- 
comes not  the  virtue  of  the  few  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  many. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  discusses 
the  concrete  duties  which  the  Christian 
life  involves,  and  concludes  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Christian  moral  motive  power. 

From  first  to  last  the  book  is  clear, 
bright,  breezy,  stimulating,  and  sugges- 
tive. The  concepts  of  philosophical  ethics 
are  clothed  in  the  phrases  of  Christian 
theology.  The  general  reader  will  find 
this  one  of  the  few  recent  philosophical 
works  which  is  thoroughly  ioteiesting  and 
intelligible  and  at  the  same  time  profound 
and  scholarly.  It  is  a  book  which  no  min- 
ister who  cares  to  keep  informed  concern- 
ing the  deeper  movements  of  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  thought  can  afford  to 
be  without. 

William  DeWitt  Hyde. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  Be- 
fore A.D.  170.  Bv  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  tJni- 
versity  of  Aberdeen  ;  formeflv  Professor 
of  Classical  Archaeology,  ana  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  author  of 
*•  The  Histoncal  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor,*'  etc.  With  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1893,  8vo,  pp.  xv.,  494. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  pro- 
ductions of  recent  times.  So  many  books 
have  been  written  on  its  general  theme  that 
the  question  naturallv  suggests  itself  to 
the  reader  of  its  title,  Why  should  there  be 
another  ?  But  the  mere  glance  at  the  pref- 
ace will  convince  any  one  ^at  this  book 
has  abundant  ration  d*itre  The  reader 
•  finds  that  he  is  dealing  with  that  rare  man, 
a  scholar  who  has  read  the  sources  upon 
the  ground.  Mr.  RamsMiy  is  apparently  a 
layman  ;  and  this  fact  is  to  his  advantage, 
as  he  is  able  to  treat  his  subject  with  more 
freedom  than  if  a  trial  for  heresy  stared 
him  in  the  face.  Not  that  Mr.  Ramsay 
has  any  heresy  to  set  before  us.    Far  from 


it.  His  book  is  of  the  greatest  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  most  conservative  of  us  alL 
But  still  it  was  a  good  thing  that  he  fell 
perfectly  free  to  follow  his  InvestigEtions 
wherever  they  might  lead  him.  Mr.  Ram- 
say is  an  accomplished  archteologist,  and 
has  lived  for  years  in  Asia  Minor  and 
trodden  every  foot  of  the  ground  made 
sacred  by  the  presence  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. 

Mr.  Ramsay  has  great  respect  for  the 
New  Testament  as  a  source  or  correct  his- 
torical information.  He  is  old  fasbiooed 
enough  to  believe  that  Paul  was  a  truthful 
man  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  when 
he  comes  across  a  difficidty  he  does  not 
raise  the  cry  of  interpolation,  or  suggest  ' 
that  we  have  here  a  line  from  that  won- 
derful personage  who  has  done  so  much  to 
destroy  faith  m  the  Bible— the  redacts. 
He  rather  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
New  Testament  writer  is  correct.  Simi- 
larly when  he  finds  tliat  Paul,  or  Peter,  or 
some  other  New  Testament  writer  makes 
a  statement  which  is  different  from  that 
made  by  Baur,  or  Pfleiderer,  or  Steck, 
even,  he  does  not  at  once  conclude  that  the 
New  Testament  writer  erred,  but  he  looks 
around  to  see  if  the  modem  has  not  made 
a  mistake.  It  is  astonishing  how  uniform- 
ly it  turns  out  that  the  modem  higher 
critic  is  wrong.  To  cite  chapter  and  verse 
for  the  statement  just  made,  read  pp.  186^ 
187,  and  see  how  neatly  Mr.  Ramsay  shows 
up  the  "  bold  assumption  of  knowledge," 
or,  in  other  words,  the  complete  ignorance 
of  Baur  and  Pfleiderer  uponjpoints  vital  to 
their  argument.  Thus  Mr.  Ramsay  conies 
to  the  help  of  those  who  have  been  timidly 
suggesting  that  English-speaking  Prot- 
estants ha?e  sat  long  enough  at  the  feet  of 
German  critics,  and  trembled  for  the  ark 
of  God,  for  no  other  reason  under  the  sun 
than  that  these  German  critics  ^ouf  that  the 
ark  was  in  danger.  Now  that  our  schol- 
ars can  read  Greek  fairly  well,  and  even 
Hebrew,  provided  it  be  pointed— why,  one 
of  them  is  getting  up  a  Hebrew  lexicon  ! — 
it  does  seem  rational  to  hope  that  after  a 
time  they  will  be  able  to  stand  upon  tbeir 
own  feet.  In  fact,  such  a  book  as  that 
imder  notice  may  be  advanced  in  proof 
that  outside  of  the  Fatherland  there  is  'wis- 
dom and  profound  learning. 

My  present  object  is  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Ramsay's  book.  It  is  a  famil- 
iar fact,  and  is  so  stated  in  the  preface  to 
Gary's  second  edition,  that  it  was  the  com- 
mendation of  Coleridge  which  brought 
Gary's  translation  of  Dante  into  notice.  I 
wish  that  I  had  the  power  to  do  a  similar 
service  for  this  book  of  Mr.  Ramsay's.  It 
should  have  an  enormous  sale,  for  it  is  a 
first  -class  work  in  every  particular,  and 
the  publishers  have  given  it  a  worthy  dress. 
It  is  a  fresh  and  stimulating  study  of  the 
origins  of  our  Christian  faith.    It  abounds 
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fa  surprising  but  sensible  pieces  of  exege- 
sis. It  makes  the  New  Testament  a  new 
book.  It  transports  you  into  the  very  com- 
pany of  the  great  apostle.  You  are  able 
to  follow  his  route  and  appreciate  his  diffl- 
culties  as  never  before.  You  are  also  made 
to  understand  how  the  Christian  faith  de- 
veloped a  polity  which  brought  it  into 
hopeless  antagonism  to  the  Roman  State 
and  fairly  compelled  the  attempted  sup- 
pression. But  the  reader  will  find  out  for 
nimself  that  my  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion of  the  book  is  well  placed. 

Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 
New  York, 

The  Mission  of  the  Church.  Pour  lec- 
tures delivered  in  June.  1892,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Asaph.  By 
Charles  Gobe.  M.A...  Principal  of 
Pusey  House,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Oxford.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  xii., 
123,  $1. 

To  begin  with,  we  heartily  recommend 
these  lectures  to  our  readers.  Not  that  we 
by  any  means  entirely  agree  with  all  the 
author's  conclusions,  but  we  do  very  large- 
ly agree  with  them.  And  the  lectures  are 
eminently  sensible ;  and  Mr.  Gore  is  a 
representative  man.  He  clearly  perceives 
that  a  religious  teacher  must  "  commend 
himself  to  every  man's  conscience."  The 
doctrine,  or  ecclesiastical  system,  which 
cannot  convince  the  understanding,  excite 
the  emotions,  satisfy  the  conscience,  deter- 
mine the  will,  is  doomed.  Mr.  Gore  is 
what  is  called  a  High  Churchman,  and 
these  lectures  are  a  presentation  of  High 
Church  doctrine  to  the  reason  and  common 
sense  of  to-day. 

They  were  delivered  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Asaph,  without  any  view  to 
being  published,  before  the  bishop  and 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Gore  that  such 
gatherings  are  highly  useful,  adding,  how- 
ever, if  the  lecturer  has  anything  approach- 
ing to  Mr.  Gore's  ability,  clerical  meetings 
are  only  too  often  characterized  both  by 
intolerant  bigotry  and  gross  ignorance  of 
"  them  that  are  without"  Even  Mr.  Gore 
has  been  falrlv  well  abused ;  for,  as  we 
said,  he  is  eminently  sensible,  and  intol- 
erant bigots  never  are. 

The  first  lecture  is  on  *'  The  Mission  of 
the  Church."  **  Tne  point  which,  at  this 
stage,  I  wish  to  emphasize,"  says  Mr. 
Qorc,  "  is  that  Christ  has  enshrined  in  a 
visible  body,  a  visible  Church,  those  gifts 
of  truth  and  grace  with  which  He  has  en- 
riched mantdod."  Probably  nearly  every- 
body would  accept  this  statement.  Very 
few  would  contend  that  the  organization 
(if  there  be  one)  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
or  the  Plymouth  Brethren  corresponds  to 


what  is  known  to  history  as  the  Christian 
or  Catholic  Church  ;  and  on  such  a  matter 
the  voice  of  history  is  conclusive  and  be- 
yond appeal.  Nevertheless,  the  "  visible 
Church*^  has  passed  through  very  many 
stages  both  of  development  and  corruption. 
Notably  at  that  tremendous  revolution 
which  is  generally  called  the  Reformation 
it  was  split  into  many  fmgments.  There 
was  the  great  Roman  Church,  still  remain- 
ing in  submission  to  the' Roman  see  ;  there 
was  the  Anglican  Church,  which,  relecting 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  still  retained 
bishops,  sacraments,  liturgy  ;  there  were 
the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Presbyterians, 
organized  and  strong,  but  treating  both 
'*  Catholic"  dogma  and  discipline  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  Later  on  the  Protestant 
bodies  themselves  began  to  disintegrate,  to 
say  nothing  of  Unitarians,  Puritans  and 
Nonconformists  rent  the  Anriican  Church. 
Still  later  came  the  Methodist  secession — 
and  of  Methodists  there  are  many  divi- 
sions. Now  all  these  are  doing  a  vast 
work  and  a  really  good  work.  Whether 
they  *•  follow  with*  Rome  or  England  or 
not  they  are  really  **  casting  out  devils" 
out  of  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

But  very  many  churchmen  regarded  as 
**  High"  are  understood,  or  misunderstood, 
to  affirm  that  all  this  work  is  mischievous 
and  quite  unauthorized  ;  that  the  ministers 
of  these  various  bodies  have  no  right  to 
exercise  their  ministry  ;  that  their  sacra- 
ments have  ^no  validity  and  convey  no 
grace.  Now*  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Gore 
treats  this  subject.  Of  course  he  regards 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  as  a  very 
serious  misfortune.  He  is  quite  satisfied 
that  the  Anglican  Church  has  a  mission, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  words, "  As 
the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I 
you."  He  believes  that  God  has  a  cove- 
nant with  His  Church,  that  her  ministry 
have  an  indisputable  authority,  and  her 
sacraments  a  sure  validity ;  but  he  says, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  sacraments  (quoting 
sundry  authorities):  **  Thus,  though  in 
Hooker's  words,  *  It  is  not  ordinarily  God's 
will  to  bestow  the  grace  of  sacraments  on 
any  but  by  the  sacraments  ;' "  yet  God  is 
not  tied  to  any  special  channels.  There 
are  no  such  things  as  exclusive  means  of 
grace,  means  of  grace  as  to  which  one  can 
say,  "  God  worketh  here,  not  elsewhere." 
But  this,  after  all,  is  no  novel  concession. 
*'  Deus  non  alligatur  sacramentis  suis,"  it 
was  said  of  old  (**  His  ordinances  are  laws 
for  us,  not  for  Him").  In  all  ages,  thought- 
ful theologians  of  almost  all  schools  have 
seen  that  this  truth  is  involved  in  the 
recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
His  all-rectifying  and  impartial  justice. 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  eminently  sensi- 
ble. See  by  what  a  breadth  of  diflference 
this  teaching  is  separated  even  from  the 
teaching  of  so  great  a  doctor  as  St  Angus- 
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tine.  He  says :  ''  There  is  no  middle  place 
for  anybody  ;  but  he  who  is  not  with  Christ 
must  needs  be  with  the  devil.  ...  A  lit- 
tle child  is  baptized  that  it  may  be  wiUi 
Christ  Assuredly  if  it  has  not  been  bap- 
tized it  is  not  with  Christ,  and  because  it  is 
not  with  Christ  it  is  against  Christ"  (De 
Peccatorum  Mentis,  i.,  SS,  55). 

Mr.  Gore  writes  on  exactly  similar  lines 
as  to  the  validity  of  sacramenls  and  the 
Konconformist  ministry.  "Itlwere  blas- 
phemy," he  says,  **  to  deny  the  Spirit's 
action  where  we  see  the  Spirit's  fruits.  It 
is  impossible  for  one  who  thinlu  seriously 
to  ignore  or  underrate  the  vast  debt  which 
English  Christianity  owes  to  Nonconform- 
ist bodies,  to  bodies  which  have  fallen  quite 
outside  the  action  of  the  apostolic  minis- 
try. But  was  there  not  a  cause  ?  If  we 
consider  the  sins,  the  scandalous  neglect 
and  sluggishness  of  the  Church,  is  it  so  very 
wondenul  that  €k>d  should  have  worked 
largely  and  freely  outside  the  appointed 
and  authorized  ministries  f 

The  second  lecture  is  on  "  Union  within 
the  Church  of  England  ;"  and  here  there 
are  some  verv  good  remarks  on  the  Arti- 
cles and  on  ''open  questions."  Perhaps 
the  Broad  Church  party  would  hardly 
accept  Mr.  Gore's  account  of  them.  H!e 
seems  to  imply  that  their  functions  have 
been  chiefly  negative,  and  that  positively 
they  hold  '*  that  all  truth  which  is  preach- 
ed, all  ordinances  ministered,*  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  tendency  to  promote  good 
Christian  living."  That  is  mdeed  a  good 
test,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  we  are  incline 
to  rank  Mr.  Gore  himself  as  a  Broad 
Churchman  on  the  ground  that  he  affirms 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  deduces  from 
that  fact  another  negative  only  in  form  : 
*'  Deus  non  alligatur  sarami'ntjs  siiis." 
There  is  one  passage  in  this  lecture  which 
will  certainly  provoke  discussion  :  '*  Let  us 
give  no  countenance  to  any  use  of  baptism 
such  as  would  allow  children  who  are  not 
in  immediate  danger  of  death  to  be  bap- 
tized when  there  is  no  fair  prospect  of  their 
being  brought  up  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  their  Christian  vocation—a  practice, 
I  believe,  utterly  contrary  to  fundamental 
Christian  principles."  To  this  Mr.  Gore 
appends  a  long  note.  But  why,  on  Mr. 
Gore's  own  principles,  make  an  exception 
of  children  in  immediate  dan^r  of  death  7 
The  elasticity  of  a  baby's  life  is  almost 
miraculous ;  and  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  a  very  sick  child  will  recover  than 
that,  if  it  does,  it  will  be  brought  up  by 
irreligious  parents  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  its  Christian  vocation.  But  this 
raises  questions  far  too  wide  for  our  space 
—such  as  the  origin  of.infant  baptism  ;  the 
use  of  sponsors  ;  the  relation  of  confirma- 
tion to  baptism ;  whether  a  parent's 
"faith"  can  be  accepted  as  the  child's 
faith,  and  many  others.    Mr.  Gore's  opin- 


ion, apart  from  his  admission  to  b^tism  of 
infants  in  immediate  danger  of  death, 
seems  undistinguishable  from  the  opiofons 
of  the  *•  Baptists."  The  theory  of  a  large 
number  of  the  divines  of  the  Anj2:lican 
Church—which  seems  assented  to  by  Mr. 
Gore  in  his  "  recognition  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God"— seems  tq  be  that  infants  are  chil- 
dren of  God  ;  should  be  at  once  claimed  as 
such  and  brought  up  "in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  ;"  that  the  parents 
are  to  be  aided  in  this  work  by  the  spon- 
sors, who  in  a  measure  represent  the 
Church  herself ;  that  all  members  of  the 
Church  are  under  constant  spiritual  super- 
vision, and  (l^l^c  the  Corinthians  to  whom 
St.  Paul  wrote)  are  to  be  assumed  to  be 
*  *  saints. ' '  Apart  from  some  such  assump- 
tion there  is  no  alternative  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  only  to  adults  who 
five  reasonable  evidence  of  their  personal 
nowledge,  faith  and  sincerity. 
There  are  two  other  lectures  in  this  sen- 
sible little  book— the  third  on  "  The  Rela* 
tion  of  the  Church  to  Independent  Opin- 
ion," and  the  fourth  on  '*  The  Mission  of 
the  Church  in  Societj^."  They  are  both 
thoroughly  good  and  interesting,  bat  our 
space  is  exhausted.  Mr.  Gore's  remarks 
on  socialism  are  good— or  at  least  would 
be  if  any  socialism  existed  at  the  present 
day  at  all  closely  resembling  what  be  has 
in  mind.  But  this,  again,  is  one  of  those 
vast  questions,  both  of  fact  and  theory, 
which  cannot  be  so  much  as  touched  in  a 
short  review.  William  Kirkus. 

Jeney  City,  N,  J, 

The  Epistle  to  the  PeiLipPiAire.  (The 
Expositor's  Bible.)  By  Robert  R&nrr, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College.  Edin- 
burgh.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son,  1898,  12mo,  pp.  viii..  368,  |1.50. 

Books  of  this  class,  which  occupy  the 
border- line  between  homiletics  and  exege- 
sis, are  difficult  to  judge,  because  a  good 
commentary  would  make  a  poor  sermon, 
while  a  good  sermon  will  often  lack  clear- 
ness of  view  and  minuteness  of  instruction 
such  as  is  sought  for  in  a  commentary. 
The  chief  excellence  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
sermonic  direction.  The  exposition  is 
clear,  connected,  and  flowing.  It  draws 
many  valuable  lessons  from  the  apostle's 
words,  and  not  a  few  important  inferences 
from  his  teaching.  And  there  is  here  a 
marked  feature,  w^hich  is  none  too  common 
even  in  commentaries,  that  the  peculiarities 
of  Paul's  ways  of  expressing  himself  are 
emphasized  and  justified,  trutos  being  thus 
brougbt  out  which  do  not  lie  on  the  sur- 
face for  the  ordinary  reader.  Of  course 
this  may  be  overdone,  as  in  the  long  dis- 
cussion about  the  '*  saints"  in  the  first 
chapter,  where  we  do  not  think  that  Paul 
intends  to  ascribe  individual  holiness  to  the 
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members  of  the  Phlllppian  Church,  but 
rather  that  sanctification  which  belongs  to 
them  as  a  theocracy. 

It  Is  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  and 
considered  as  a  commentary,  that  we  find 
the  book  not  specially  fresh,  strong,  or 
complete.  There  is  little  evidence  of  any 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  recent  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.  Lightf oot  is  of  course 
constantly  in  use ;  but  our  author  might 
have  avoided  mistakes  such  as  his  interpre- 
tation of  •*  Pretorium"  and*'  all  others'  on 
|>age  47,  by  keeping  closer  to  his  guide  I 
see  no  trace  of  Hutchinson,  £adie, 
Vauglian,  or  even  of  Beet. 

In  Grerman,  Pfleiderer's  Paulinismus  is 
leaned  upon  (pp.  217ff),  but  the  recent 
works  of  Lipsius  and  von  Soden,  and  the 
older  but  valuable  monograph  of  B. 
Weiss,  do  not  seem  to  have  contributed  to 
this  volume.  Of  course  it  is  not  certain 
that  none  of  these  have  been  used,  though 
I  do  not  judge  from  their  being  unquoted, 
but  from  an  apparent  lack  of  the  breadth 
of  view  which  such  study  would  have  sup- 
plied. The  introduction  is  very  meacre, 
especially  in  the  notice  of  Phi  lip  pi,  and  in 
the  scantiness  of  the  analysis  and  course  of 
thought  of  the  epistle,  Welss's  **  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament'*  being  at  hand 
to  supply  the  defect. 

One  must  not  ask  too  ranch  of  a  book  on 
this  plan,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  natural  not 
to  find  clear  or  convincing  views  on  criti- 
cal passages.  And  some  fine  points  even 
from  the  homiletical  side  have  been  missed, 
such  as  i.  8  :  '*  I  long  for  you  in  the  heart 
of  Jesus  Christ"  (p.  29),  or  in  ii.  lOf.,  the 
extent  of  the  homage  paid  to  Jesus  (p. 
122).  Yet  there  are  not  a  few  admirable 
passages.  Look  at  tliis  (p.  85),  in  which 
the  ^Tonconformist  shows  himself. 

•*  On  the  one  hand  they  err  who  think 
that  because  the  stale  of  the  visible  Church 
is  marred  by  divisions,  therefore  unity  in 
her  case  is  a  dream,  and  that  the  unity  of 
the  Church  invisible  is  alone  to  be  assert- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  they  err  who,  on 
much  the  same  grounds,  conclude  that 
only  one  of  the  organized  communions  can 
possess  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ.  The  visible 
churches  are  imperfect  in  their  unity  as 
they  are  in  their  holiness.  In  both  respects 
their  state  is  neither  to  b3  absolutely  con- 
demned nor  to  be  absolutely  approved. 
And  no  one  of  them  is  entitled  to  throw 
upon  the  rest  all  the  blame  of  the  measure 
of  disunion.  Any  one  that  does  so  becomes 
a  principal  fomenter  of  disunion." 

Perhaps  the  finest  page  in  the  book  is 
on  Phil.  ii.  18  (p.  152). 

A  good  deal  of  the  exposition,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  where  115 
pages  are  devoted  to  14  verses  (iii.  8-21) 
has  not  sufficient  closeness  of  connection 
with  the  text.   The  earlier  part  of  the  book 


is  superior  in  this  respect,  yet  the  great 
Christological  passage  (ii.  5-11)  is  quite 
timidly  handled  and  much  of  its  richness 
unexplored. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  this  vol- 
ume  is  interesting  and  instructiv^e  for  the 
Bible  reader,  and  may  supply  hints  and 
suggestions  for  the  preacher,  but  adds  very 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  Philippians,  and 
does  not  show  profound,  extensive,  or 
elaborate  exegetical  study. 

C.  J.  H.  Ropes. 

Bangor  Seminary, 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  T.  Stokes,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  the  Univ^ersitv  of 
Dublin,  and  Vicar  of  All  8alnts\  Black- 
rock.  Vol.  II.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Aim- 
strong  «&  Son,  1892,  crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi., 
480.  $1.50. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Stokes 
on  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  presents  the 
external  characteristics  now  familiar  to  the 
public  through  the  appearance  of  thirty 
parts  of  the  Expositor's  Bible.  While  the 
several  parts  oi  the  extensive  work  are 
necessarily  of  unequal  merit,  owing  to  the 
variety  or  authors,  Professor  Stokes  has 
taken  a  high  place  in  both  of  the  volumes 
he  has  prepared.  More  biblical  matter  is 
covQrea  in  the  second  part  than  in  the  first, 
since  the  author  **  of  set  purpose"  discusses 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Book  of  Acts  more 
briefly  than  the  earlier  chapters.  The 
Apostle  Paul  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
present  volume.  The  passages  referring 
to  him  are  selected  from  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  Acts,  while  from  chapter  ix.  on- 
ward the  exposition  is  practically  consecu- 
tive. Much  is  omitted  that  belongs  more 
properly  to  commentaries  and  such  works 
as  those  of  Conybeare  and  fiowson,  Lewin 
and  Farrar.  The  result  is  a  compact  his- 
torical exposition,  clear  and  candid,  if  not 
always  convincing.  The  same  genial  mode 
of  application  which  was  a  peculiar  charm 
of  the  first  volume  is  found  here  also. 
Professor  Stokes  is  remarkably  apt  in  dis- 
covering the  family  resemblance  between 
incidents  in  the  Apostolic  Church  and  mat- 
ters of  current  discussion  in  the  politics 
and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  speaks  courageously  as  well  as 
keenly  in  regard  to  such  lessons  from  his- 
torv. 

As  regards  the  higher  criticism  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  the  author  wisely  holds  tliat 
Luke  wrote  it,  and  that  he  wrote  it  '*  up 
to  date"— that  is,  finished  it  about  a.d.  63, 
at  the  end  of  tlie  two  years*  imprisonment 
of  Paul  at  Rome.  The  notion  that  the 
book  was  an  eirenicon  written  in  the  second 
century  he  rejects,  quoting  with  approval 
Salmon's  argument  derived  from  Ihe  si- 
lence of  the  narrative  about  the  traditional 
joint  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  at 
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Rome.  He  also  vindicates  the  truthful- 
ness of  tlie  account  by  citing  tlie  abundant 
means  of  historical  verification.  In  the 
face  of  these  data,  to  believe  that  the  boolc 
is  a  later  production  "  with  a  purpose"  is 
to  believe  tliat  some  unknown  authc^of 
the  second  century  succeeded  where  the 
greatest  novelists  have  failed,  namely,  in 
writing  a  hisloricai  novel  without  any  de- 
viations from  historical,  topographical,  or 
political  fact. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the 
treatment  in  detail.  Professor  Blokes, 
with  most  British  scholars  of  this  genera- 
tion, places  Galatians  after  2  Corinthians 
10  connect  it  more  closely  with  Romans. 
Bui  the  polemic  mood  of  1  Corinthians 
makes  it  more  likely  tliat  Glalatians  should 
immediately  precede  that  epistle.  The 
apostle *s  inood  would  change ;  his  doc- 
trinal positions  would  not.  Naturallv 
enough  the  author  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  those  matters  that  seem  to  support 
the  Church  polity  with  which  he  is  identi- 
fied. He  admits,  of  coun>e,  the  identity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  chapter  xx.  But 
he  argues  in  his  footnotes  for  the  apostolic 
sanction  of  the  diocesan  episcopate.  Ajs 
he  says  himself,  "  I  simplv  appeal  to 
Irenasus''  (p.  418),  and  then  intimates  that 
as  the  testimony  of  IrenaBus  is  deemed 
'*  sufficient  to  establish  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  gospels,  he  should  be  quite  sufifcient 
to  establish  the  aposlolic  origin  of  Episco- 
pacy." But  Professor  Stokes  knows  well 
that  we  simply  start  with  Irenteus  in  de- 
fending the  authenticity  of  the  gospels. 
He  has,  in  the  former  volume,  shown  what 
weighty  earlier  testimony  has  recently  been 
discovered.  Were  the  evidence  for  the 
apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy  hack  of 
IrencBus  as  strong  as  that  for  the  gospels, 
his  analogy  would  have  force.  Further- 
more, as  usual,  the  exigencies  of  this  dis- 
cussion lead  him  to  overrate  the  second- 
century  fathers,  speaking  of  them  as  '*  the 
best  commentary  upon  the  sacred  writers." 
Now,  this  is  an  unguarded  statement.  The 
second- century  fathers  are  competent  wit- 
nesses as  to  matters  of  fact  within  their 
knowledge  ;  but  where  insight,  judgment, 
intellectual  grasp  are  required  they  count 
for  little.  Their  intellectual  weakness  re- 
mains still  one  of  the  strongest  negative 
arguments  for  the  unique  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Professor  Stokes  is  careless  at  times.  He 
speaks  several  times  of  Meyer  as  a  "  tex- 
tual critic,"  when  he  evidently  means  to 
characterize  him  as  a  grammatical  exegeie. 
"  Textual  criiicism''  is  a  phrase  that  ought 
to  be  preserved  for  use  in  its  technical 
sense.  The  word  "  Nazarite"  occurs  sev- 
eral times ;  but  the  Revised  Version  in 
Num.  vi.  2  and  elsewhere  has  restored  the 
correct  form— "Nazi rite,'*  which  Profes- 
sor Stokes  doubtless  knows. 


But  despite  these  points  open  (o  critidsm, 
the  volume  deserves  high  praise,  and  the 
practical  suggestiveness  is  commendable. 
However  far  the  author  moves  from  the 
text  to  strike  a  blow  at  present  error  he 
always  moves  to  the  attacK  along  the  line 

Eointed  out  by  the  jtext.     What  he  says 
e  says  heartily,  clearly,  and  aptly. 

M.  B.  Riddle. 
Western  Tlieological  Seminary, 
AlUg/tany,  A, 

Brief  Reviews  axd  Notices. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  demands 
on  our  space  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  presenting  adequate  reviews 
by  thoroughiv  competent  hands  of  two 
volumes  which  have  recently  come  to  us : 
Lehrbuch  der  AUteitamentlichen  Bdigwiu- 
gescJiicJiie,  von  Dr.  Rudolf  Smend,  Profes- 
sor an  der  Univer8itfttG4>ttingen  (1803, 8vo, 
pp.  xix.,  550,  12  marks) ;  and  EinleUvng 
in  den  HexateucJi,  I.  Text ;  II.  tabellcn, 
von  Lie.  Dr.  H,  HoUinger,  Repetent  am  Ev. 
Theol.  Seminar  in  Tubingen  (1893,  8vo, 
pp.  xvi.,  511,  14,  15  marks) ;  from  the 
press  of  J.  C.  B.  Mohr :  Freiburg  L  B. 
(New  York :  Steckert.)  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  these  volumes  are  In  accord  with 
the  views  of  biblical  criticism  currently  ac- 
cepted in  GJermany.  The  former  is  con- 
structive in  design,  aiming  to  set  forth  the 
history  of  the  religious  development  of  the 
chosen  people,  distinguishing  the  various 
periods  and  phases  of  revelation,  and  pre- 
senting the  whole  in  accordance  with  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  historical  and 
logical  sequence  of  events.  The  subject 
treated  is  one  of  exceeding  importance,  and 
the  volume  is  not  only  of  great  interest,  but 
one  with  which  those  interested  in  Old 
Testaihent  study  must  become  acquainted, 
whether  they  approve  of  the  author's  re- 
sults or  not.  Dr.  Holzinger's  work  is  more 
properly  a  first  vplume  in  a  general  *'  In- 
troduction" to  the  Old  Testament  The 
fundamental  position  and  importance  ci 
the  first  six  books  and  the  unexpected 
wealth  of  the  material  which  were  ^th- 
ered  covering  them,  compelled  the  division 
of  the  treatment.  The  work  is  one  intend- 
ed for  the  use  of  specialists,  and  is  a  note- 
worthy addition  to  the  critical  literature. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 
I>ortion  of  the  book  is  the  second  part, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  tables  which 
show  the  critical  results  of  modem  scholus 
in  their  analysis  of  the  six  books  in  ques- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  they  exhibit  a  re- 
markable degree  of  agreement  except  in 
matters  of  minutest  detail. 

Tlie  Gospel  and  iU  Ea}lie9t  InUrpteUh 
iiojis,  A  Study  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus 
and  its  doctrinal  Transformations  in  the 
New   Testament.    By  OreUo  Cone,  D.D. 
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(New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1893, 
8vo,  pp.  vili.,  418,  $1.75.)  The  title  indi- 
cates  in  general  the  intent  of  the  author. 
His  purpose  has  not  been  to  present  a  com- 
plete body  of  New  Testament  theology, 
but  only  to  discuss  '*  its  more  important 
features  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  in 
outline  the  principal  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  interpretations  and  transformations 
which  they  underwent  in  the  books  com- 
posing the  Christian  canon."  The  termi- 
nology of  the  author  is  not  that  of  those 
who  find  ** progress**  in  New  Testament 
teaching,  and  one  is  moved  to  take  decid- 
ed issue  with  many  of  his  statements.  The 
book  is  calculated  to  be  useful  on  account 
of  the  very  antagonisms  which  it  calls 
forth,  and  the  whole  discussion  will  lead 
e?entually  to  clearer  statements  of  the 
actual  truth. 

Cj/ehpcBdia  of  Biblical  Literature,  By 
JohnKitto,D.T>.,Y.^.k,  (London:  Adam 
&  Charles  Black,  1898,  8vo,  pp.  vili  ,  800, 
$3.)  A  condensed  edition  of  the  three-vol- 
ume **  Kitto.**  but  of  a  date  quite  other 
than  that  of  the  title-page.  It  contains, 
of  course,  a  vast  amount  of  standard  in- 
formation, but  in  the  articles  which  should 
tell  of  discoveries  made  and  conclusions 
reached  within  the  past  decade,  such  in- 
formation is  not  given.  The  year  marking 
the  present  issue  is  the  only  thing  up  to 
date  about  it. 

Christian  Worship:  its  Principles  and 
Forms.  By  Rev.  /.  TT.  RieJiard,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Ecclesiastical 
Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg,  and  Rev.  F,  V,  N.  Painter, 
AM.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Literature  in  Roanoke  College.  •(Philadel- 
phia :  Lutheran  Publication  Society.  1892, 
8vo,  pp.  358,  $1.50.)  To  a  considerable 
extent  this  volume  constitutes  a  hiiftory  of 
worship  from  the  apostolic  times.  It  ^s 
intended  to  be  of  service  in  present  litur|i. 
cal  discussions  from  the  tight  which  it 
sheds  upon  the  past.  The  litur^es  of 
Chrvsostom,  of  the  Eastern,  Romish  and 
Lutheran  churches*  are  given  in  full.  The 
volume  is  valuable,  but  in  order  to  be  a 
full  presentation  of  the  subject  it  must  be 
considerably  extended.  ' 

Princeton  Sermons.  Chiefly  by  the  Pro- 
fessors in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
(New  York  and  Chicago :  F.  U.  Revell 
Co.,  1893,  12mo,  pp.  viii.,  353.)  A  vol- 
ume of  sermons  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est, not  only  to  the  students  of  Princeton 
who  heard  them,  but  to  a  wider  circle  of 
men  who  desire  to  know  the  practical  ex- 
pressions of  '*  orthodox**  teacliers.  They 
were  delivered  by  the  late  professors,  Cas- 
par W.  Hodge  and  Dr.  Aiken,  by  Drs. 
Green.  Warfield,  Paxton,  and  Davis,  of  the 
Seminary,  and  by  President  Patton  and 
Dean  Murray,  of  the  college. 


Morality  in  Doctrine,  Bv  William 
Bright,  D.D.  (London  and  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892,  12mo.  pp. 
xxiii.,  851,  $2.)  Twenty-eight  sermons  and 
a  preface  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  the  University  of  0.x- 
ford,  based  upon  and  applying  the  truth 
that  correct  belief  in  the  only  foundation 
upon  which  the  structure  of  correct  con- 
duct and  practice  can  be  reared.  The  ser- 
mons are  "  practical**  and  helpful,  and  the 
volume  is  one  of  those  which  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  take  in  one's  hands. 

Ghriet  in  the  Centuries,  and  other  ser- 
mons. By  A.  M,  Fairbaim,  D.D.  (New 
York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1893,  12mo, 
pp.  viii.,  223.  $1.25.)  This  new  volume  in 
the  **  Preachers  of  the  Ate**  series  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable.  The  numy  friends 
and  admirers  in  this  coimtry  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  will  be 
delighted  to  obtain  and  enjoy  it.  The 
strong,  manly  face  represented  in  the 
frontispiece  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  vol- 
ume itself,  in  the  perusal  of  whose  pages 
one  can  feel  the  pulsing  intentness  of  the 
speaker. 

Nobiscum  Deus,  The  Gospel  of  the  In- 
carnation. Bv  William  Frederic  Faber, 
(New  York  :  Randolph,  1893,  12mo.  pp. 
187,  $1.)  A  dozen  sermons  by  the  author 
of  *<»The  Church  for  the  Times,**  which 
we  noticed  favorabljr  some  time  ago.  This 
book  is  more  pretentious,  is  well  and  pleas- 
ingly written,  and  contains  in  dignified 
and  yet  simple  language  many  valuable 
thoughts  now  given  to  an  audience  wider 
than  the  writer  s  congregaton. 

Canonical  and  Uncanonical  Gospels. 
With  a  Translation  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered  Fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter, 
and  a  Selection  from  the  Sayings  of  our 
Lord  not  found  in  the  Pour  (iospels.  By 
TT.  E,  Barnes,  B.D.  (London  and  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1893, 12mo, 
pp.  xii.,  112,  $1.25.)  A  popular  work,  giv- 
ing in  brief  form  some  of  the  more  obvious 
historical  grounds  for  the  canonicityof  the 
gospels,  especially  as  derived  from  Tatian, 
Justin,  Hermas,  Papias,  and  the  apostolic 
fathers.  The  treatment  of  the  uncanoni- 
cal gospels  is  brief. 

In  Paradise ;  or.  The  State  of  the  Faithful 
Dead.  A  Study  from  Scripture  on  Death 
and  After-Denth.  By  Charles  H.  Strong, 
Rector  of  St.  John*s  Church,  Savannah.  Ga. 
(New  York  :  Whittaker,  1893.  2d  edition. 
12mo,  pp.  119,  $1.)  An  attempt  to  i^ther  up 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  as  to  the  life  be- 
yond death,  in  order  to  make  it  applicable 
to  the  comfort  of  those  who  have  dread  of 
dissolution,  and  who  have  not  realized  the 
beatific  vision  of  the  future. 

TJie  Pastor  in  the  Sick-Room,  By  John 
D.    WeUs,    D.D.    (Philadelphia:   Prcsby- 
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terian  Board  of  Publication,  1898,  12mo, 
pp.  128,  60  cents.)  Throe  lectures  deliv- 
ered at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
March,  1892,  comprise  the  volume.  The 
author,  pastor  of  the  South  Third  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  is  quali- 
fied by  length  of  service  to  give  valuable 
advice  to  the  young  men  who  formed  his 
audience.  The  lectures  are  now  sent 
forth  in  printed  form  in  the  hope  that  Ihev 
may  be  of  service  also  to  some  of  those  al- 
ready in  the  field  or  still  to  come. 

SandijUd  Spice;  or,  Pungent  Seasonings 
from  the  Pulpit.  Bv  MacUton  C.  Fliers, 
pastor  of  Bloomingdale  Reformed  Church, 
New  York  City.  (New  York  :  "Wilbur  B. 
Ketcham,  1893, 12mo,  pp.  216,  $1.50.)  The 
taste  shown  in  the  substance  of  this  vol- 
ume exceeds  that  of  the  title  ;  but  whether 
these  extracts  and  preludes  were  worth 
printing  we  cannot  decide  for  others,  since 
tastes  vary.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
giwi— possibly  better  in  oral  than  in  print- 
ed form. 

At  Eu  Feet,  By  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D. 
(New  York  and  St.  Paul :  D.  D.  Merrill 
Co.,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  212.)  A  helpful  little 
book,  in  which  the  author  tries  to  impress 
the  lesson  that  the  true  Christian  life  is  one 
which,  while  active  and  effective,  is  kept 
pure  and  sweet  by  its  nearness  to  and  con- 
tinual communion  with  the  loving  Master. 

T7i6  Tongue  of  Fire  ;  or.  The  True  Power 
of  Christianity.  By  William  Arthur,  (New 
York  :  Harpers,  1893, 12mo,  pp.  xxL,  350.) 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which, 
since  its  first  issue  in  1856,  has  proved  its 
excellence  and  usefulness.  It  is  now  print- 
ed with  a  new  preface  and  an  introduction 
by  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor.  It  touches 
upon  many  themes  connected  with  the 
work  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a 
fresh  and  powerful  way. 

Church  and  State  in  North  Carolina, 
By  Stephen  Beauregard  Weeks,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Trinity  College,  North 
Carolina.  (Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1893,  8vo,  pp.  65.  50  cents.)  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  Professor  Weeks*s  **  Re- 
ligious Development  of  the  Pro?ince  of 
North  Carolina.  *  The  present  work  car- 
ries the  history  further,  tracing  the  growth 
of  religious  toleration  and  liberty  down  to 
its  final  completion  in  1835.  The  two  parts 
present  an  excellent  summary  history. 

The  Life  of  Lone.  A  Course  of  Lent 
Lectures,  hj  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Body,  D.D. 
(London  and  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1893,  12mo,  pp.  xii.,  237, 
$1.25.)  The  words  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  supply  the  texts  of  these  lectures, 
and  they  are  made  to  teach  the  duties  of 
the  **  life  of  love"  as  involving  separation, 
consecration,  association,  joy,  sorrow,  and 
ministry.    The  author  anticipates  the  ac- 


cusation of  "  Mariolatrv,"  but  in  spite  of 
it  he  manages  to  teach  many  important 
spiritual  and  practical  lessons. 

The  NefMT  BeUguma  THnJdng.  By 
David  Nelson  Beach.  (Boston:  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.,  1893,  12mQ,  pp.  227,  $1.25.) 
To  some  the  title  of  this  book  will  be 
startling,  to  others  presumptuous,  and  to 
many  it  will  appear  simply  as  an  object  in 
the  water  showing  the  set  of  the  tide.  It 
is  not  startling,  and  it  is  not  presumptu- 
ous. It  is  simply  the  attempt  of  an  earoest 
man  to  set  before  his  people  the  philoao- 
phy  of  the  present  theological  and  religkxis 
situation.  He  has  done  it  in  outline  in 
clear  and  forcible  language. 

Aleuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian 
Sdiools.  By  Andrew  Fleming  W^,  Pro- 
fessor in  Princeton  College.  (New  York : 
Scribners,  1892,  12mo,  pp.  205,  $1.)  An 
important  and  interesting  volume  in  the 
*'  (ireat  Educators*'  series,  which  will  take 
its  place  among  the  standard  works  on 
Aleuin  and  serve  as  a  convenient  introduc- 
tion to  the  general  subject,  setting  forth 
the  educational  work  which  engrossed  so 
much  of  his  life  in  its  connection  both  with 
past  and  future. 

The  Deaconess  and  Her  Vocation,  By 
Bishop  J,  M,  Thobum,  (New  York: 
Hunt  &  Eaton,  1893,  12mo,  pp.  127,  60 
cents.)  Four  addresses  delivered  at  Cal- 
cutta, New  York,  Chautauqua,  and  3Iid- 
dletown,  O.,  treating  of  various  phases  of 
the  subject,  but  not  pretending  to  be  ex- 
haustive as  to  theory  or  practice.  They 
are,  however,  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  subject. 

Means  ind  Ways;  or.  Practical  Methods 
in  Christian  Work.  By  T.  D  Boberts, 
(Boston  :  James  H.  Karle,  1893,  16mo,  pp. 
141.)  Mr.  Roberts  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Temporary  Home 
-^a  most  praiseworthy  and  effective  char^ 
ity.  He  is,  tlierefore,  well  fitted  for  his 
task.  The  present  volume  is  for  the  most 
part  autobiographical. , 

Madagascar:  its  Missionaries  and  Mar- 
tyrs. By  WiUiam  John  Totcnsend,  D.D. 
(New  York  and  Chicago :  P.  H.  Revell 
Co.,  12mo,  pp.  160.)  A  brief  account  of 
the  inception  and  progress  of  mission  work, 
which  IS  suited  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
subject  or  for  perusal  by  the  children  of 
our  Sunday-schools. 

Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston.  Five  Years' 
Editorial  Estimates.  By  M.  C.  Aitrea, 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Tucker.  D.D.  (Boston  :  Gleorge  H.  Ellis, 
1893,  16mo,  pp.  119,  50  cents.)  A  liUle 
book  of  peculiar  interest.  It  consists  of 
extracts  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Adtertiser  from  March  26th, 
1888,  to  February  17th,  1893,  givmg  the 
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impressions  which  were  made  at  the  time 
by  the  work  and  words  of  the  eminent 
preacher  and  bishop. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Da-vis,  Oxora  Steams.  Vocabulary  of  New  Testa- 
ment Words  classified  according  to  Koots^  with  sta- 
tistics of  usage  by  Authors.  Hartford  Seminary 
Press,  1893.  8vo,  pp.  82,  50  cts. 

The  First  Millennial  Faith.  The  Church  Faith  in 
its  first  one  thousand  years.  By  the  author  of  '*  Not 
On  Calvary."  N.  Y.  :  Saalfleld  &  Fitch,  1898. 12mo, 
pp.  84,  50  ctfi. 

CrothOTS,  Samuel  McChord.  "Members  of 
one  Body.*'  Six  Sermons  Preached  in  Unity  Church, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Boston  :  George  H.  Ellis,  1892, 8vo, 
pp.  ;32.  Cloth,  75  cts. 

Bensqn.  Rev.  R  M.,  M.A.  The  Final  Passover. 
A  series  or  meditations  upon  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Vol.  8.  Parts  I.-IT.  London 
and  N.  Y.  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1808.  12mo, 
pp.  X.,  429  ;  xi.,  458.    $1.75  each. 

Hinckley,  Frederic  A.  Afterglow.  Boston: 
Sills,  1892.  16mo,  pp.  80,  60  cts. 

Foote,  Henry  Wilder,  Minister  of  King's 
Chapel.  The  Insight  of  Faith.  The  same,  12mo, 
pp.  115,  50  cts. 

Oreenw^aldv  Bev.  E ,  D.D.  Meditations  for  the 
Closet.    Phila. :  Frederick,  40  cts. 

Ijamont,  Rev.  T.  Johnston.  The  Joy  of  Salva- 
tion.   Rockford,  111. :  Monitor  Pub.  Co.,  pp.  128. 

Abbott,  Lyman.  The  Roman  Catholic  Question. 
Pp.  22,  10  cts. 

MeDouj^all,  Thomas.  Is  Inerrancy  a  new  Test 
of  Orthodoxy  t    Cinn. :  Clarke.  Pp.  25. 

Kohler,  Rev.  J.,  D  D.  Shall  we  have  a  Bishop  ? 
or,  ihe  Episcopate  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  New  Holland,  Pa. :  Author,  1898.  8vo, 
pp.50. 

Campbell,  James  M.  Unto  the  Uttermost. 
N.  Y.  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  1889.  12mo,  pp. 

Crushed,  yet  Conquering.  A  storv  of  Constance 
and  Bohemia.  By  the  author  of  '^'Tho  Spanish 
Brothers,"  **The  King's  Ser\*ice,"  "Genevieve," 
etc.  Second  edition.  N.  Y.  and  Chicago  :  F.  H. 
RevelJ  Co..  8vo,  pp.  570,  $2  00. 


SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

Habper's  Maoazine  for  September  contains : 
"  When  Phyllis  Laughs"  (a  poem),  John  Hav  ;  *'  A 
General  Election  in  England,**  Richard  Harding 
Davis;  ''September"  (a  poem),  Archibald  Lamp- 
man:  *' The 'Handsome  Humes"  (a  novel).  Part 
IV.,  William  Black  ;  '*  Edward  Emerson  Barnard," 
S.  W.  Bumham  ;  "  An  Albert  Dilrer  Town,"  Eliza- 
beth Robins  Pennell  ;  '*  Gabriel,  and  the  Lost  Mill- 
ions of  Perote"  (a  story),  Maurice  KIngsley  ;  "  The 
Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,"  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  ;  '•  Texas,"  ex-Scnat»r  Samuel  Bell  Maxey ; 
*'Tbe  Generars  Sword"  (a  story),  Robert  C.  V. 
Meyers ;  *'  Down  Love  Lane,"  Thomas  A.  Jan- 
vier ;  ''  Horace  Chase"  (a  novel).  Part  IX.,  Con- 
stance Fenimore  Woolson  ;  *'  Tne  Diplomacy  and 
Law  of  the  Isthmian  Canals,"  Sidnev  Vvebster  ;  *'  A 
Gentleman  of  the  Royal  Guard,"  William  McLen- 
nan ;  •*  Rklers  of  Egypt,"  Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge, 
U.S.A. 


Thi  contents  of  the  September  Century  are  : 
*'  Portrait  of  Daniel  Wobater "  frontispiece ; 
"  Sights  at  the  Fair,"  Gustav  Kobb^  ;  "  Storm- 
Voices,"  Archibald  Lampman  ;  *•  William  James 
Stillmau,"  Weudell  P.  Garrison;  "Six  Bulls  to 
Die,"  Mrs.  Normau  Cutter ;  ''  Moonlight  Song  of 
the  Mocking- Bird,"  William  H.  Hayne  ;  "  TheTaor- 
mina  Note-Book,"  George  E.  Woodberry ;  ''The 
Angel  with  the  Flaming  Sword,"  painting  by  Ed- 
win H.  Blashfleld  ;  "Benefits  Forgot,"  X.,  Wolcott 
Balestier;  "A  Glance  at  Daniel  Webster,"  Mellen 
Chamberlain :  "  A  Woman  in  the  African  Diggings," 
Annie  Russell  ;  "  A  Glimpse  of  the  Sea,"  WilHam 
Preecott  Foster  ;  "  When  Polly  Takes  the  Air," 
Lizette  Woodworth  Reese ;  »•  Balcony  Stories," 
Grace  King ;  "  In  Her  First  Youth,"  painting  by 
Lydia  F.  Emmet ;  **  The  White  Islander,"  Conclu- 
sion, Mary  Hartwcli  Cathcrwood  ;  "  The  Horiy^n 
Line,"  Thomas  Wentwonh  Hlggiuson ;  "  The  Cen- 
sus and  Inunigratiou,"  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  ;  "  The 
Heavenly  Cherubs,"  John  J.  Shutterly.  Jr.;  "The 
Author  of  Robinsoti  Crusoe,"  M.  O.  W.  Ollphant ; 
"  Phillips  Brooks's  Letters  from  India,"  Phillips 
Brooks ;  "  The  Heir  of  the  McHulibhcs,"  in  two 
parts,  Part  L,  Bret  Harte ;  *'The  Test,'-  Marv 
Thatcher  HIgginson ;  '*  The  Hiltons'  Holiday,*' 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett :  *'  In  Life's  Tunnel,"  Grace 
Deuio  Litchfield  ;  '•  Leaves  from  the  Autobiography 
of  Salvini,"  Tommaso  Salvlnl. 

SciuBNER's  Magazine  for  September  contains  : 
*'  Ashbourne  Church  ;"  **b:aak  Walton,"  by  Alex- 
ander Cargill ;  "  Moonrlse,"  by  J.  Russell  Taylor  ; 
*•  A  Thackeray  Manuscript  In  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary," by  T.  R.  Sullivan  ;  "  Chartres,"  by  Edith 
Wharton  ;  *'  Clothes— Historically  Considered,"  by 
Edward  J.  Lowell ;  *'  An  I.  O.  U.,"  by  Marffaret 
Sutton  Briscoe;  '*The  Machinist,"  by  Fred.  J, 
Miller  ;  "  The  Tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,"  by  Gus- 
tav  Kobb£  ;  '*The  Copperhead,"  Chapters  VI.- 
VIIL,  by  Harold  Frederic  ;  "  A  Birthday  in  Au- 
tumn," by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  ;  "  A  Letter  to 
Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,"  by  Andrew  Lang ;  *'  The 
Opinions  of  a  Phifosopher,**  Chapters  IX.-X.,  by 
Robert  Grant ;  "  The  Harvest,"  by  Duncan  Camp- 
bell Scott ;  "  Richardson  at  Home,"  by  Austin  Dob- 
son;  "The  Sharpness  of  Death."  by  Elizabeth 
Knight  Tompkins  ;  "  The  Rich  Miss  Glrard,"  by 
Harrison  Robertson. 

The  Septeipber  Lippincott  contains  r  "  A  Bach- 
elor's Bridal,"  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron  :  "  In  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,"  Marrion  Wilcox ;  "  Whom  the 
Gods  Love."  Edgar  Fnwcett ;  "A  Girl's  Recollec- 
tions of  Dickens."  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer; 
"The  Cross-Roaus  Ghost,"  Matt  Crim ;  "Uncle 
Sam  in  the  Fair,"  Charles  King,  i:.S.A. ;  "For 
Love's  Sake,"  Zilella  Cocke  ;  "  Forest  Fires,"  Felix 
L.  Oswald  :  "The  White  Amaryllis."  Margaret  B. 
Harvey  ;  "  Ishmael,"  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  ; 
"  llvpnotlsm  :  Its  Use  and  Abuse,"  Juds«on  Daland, 
M.D.;  "  The  Sleep  of  Death,"  James  Kay  Philips  ; 
"  The  Carthusian,^'  from  the  French  :  "  A  Sea- 
Episode."  C.  n.  Rockwell,  U.S.N. ;  "Don't:  To 
Young  Contributors,"  P.  M.  B.;  "  -M«n  of  the  Day," 
M.  Crofton. 

Contents  of  the  Cosmopolitan  for  September 
are: "  A  World's  Fair"  (Illustrated) ;  "  Introductory: 
The  World's  College  of  Democracy ;"  "  A  First 
Impression,"  Waller  Besaut ;  "  The  Foreign  Build- 
ings," Price  Collier:  "Notes  on  Induct  rial  Art  in 
the  Manufactures  Building."  George  F.  Kunz  ;  "An 
Outsider's  View  of  the  Woman's  Exhibit,"  Ellen 
M.  Henrotln  ;  "  Foreign  Folk  at  the  Fair,"  Julian 
Hawthonie;  "Electricity  at  the  Fair,"  Murat  Hal- 
stead  ;  "Trausportation,  Old  and  New,"  J.  B. 
Walker;  "Mines  and  Metallurgy."  F.  J.  V.  Skiff; 
"Chicago's  Entertainment  of  Distlnguiahed  Visit- 
ors." 11.  C.  Chatfleld-Taylor  ;  "  The  Government 
Exhibit,"  F.  T. Bickford;  "Lullaby"  (poem),  Alice 
A.  Sewall ;  "  Ethnology  at  the  Exposition,"  Franz 
Boas ;  "  Points  of  Interest  "  Ex-Presldent  Harrison; 
"In  the  World  of  Art  and  Letters  ^'  "Alienation" 
(poem),  Edward  L.  White;  'The  Proeress  of  Sci- 
ence ;"  "Jose,"  William  R.  LIghton  ;  '*The  Strong- 
hold of  the  Gods"  (poem>,  J.  V.  Cheney ;  "  Is  He 
Living  or  is  lie  Dead  ?"  Mark  Twain  ;  "  A  Traveller 
from  Altrurla,"  W.  D.  Howells. 
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Abbreviations  of  Maftfine  TiUee  used  in  the  Index  of  Periodicals. 


Af.  M.  E.  R. 
terly.) 

A.  K. 

B.  8. 
B.  W. 

B.  Q.  R 
Ch.  Q.R. 

C.  M.  Q. 
C.  R. 
C.T. 
Ex. 
EX.T. 

ST- 

11.  K. 

K.  M. 

\l\ 

M.  H. 


African  M.  E.  Cbnrch  Revirr.   (Qoar- 

Andover  Review.    (Bi-monthly.) 
Bibliotheca  8acra.    (Onarterlj.) 
The  Biblical  Worid. 
Baptist  Ouarterly  Review. 
Church  Quarterly  Review. 
Canadian  Methodist  quarterly 
Charities  Review. 
Chrititian  Thoof^ht. 
Expositor. 
Expository  Times. 
Qood  Words. 
Homiletic  Review. 
Katholische  Missionen. 
Lutheran  Quarterly. 
Methodist  Review.    (Bi-monthly.) 
Missionary  Herald. 


Adel :  Its  Church  and  History,  E.  M.  Green.  NOM. 
Annexation,   The   Historic    Policy  of   the  United 

States  as  to,  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  YR 
Another  Side  of  the  World.  Helen  Mihnan,  NHM. 
Apostolic   totrmu  Patristic   Pulpit,  The,  Professor 

Schafl,  TTr. 
Apostolic  Churches  :  Theh*  Doctrine  and  Fellow- 

ship.  The.  Robert  A.  Watson,  PM. 
Architecture    and    Acoustics,   Church,    Compton 

Readc.  RRR. 
Art  of  Reading,  The,  RRR. 
Baptisms,  Marriafi^es  and  Funerals  in  Greece,  Mrs. 

Delves-Broughton,  NHM. 
Bering  Sea  Controversy  from  an  Economic  Stand- 
point, The,  Joseph  Stanley-Brown,  YR. 
Bible  and  the  Republic.  The,  Arthur  Mitchell,  (TT. 
Bible,  Exploring  the,  W.  A.  Labnim.'PM. 
Bible,  The  Integrity  of  the,  D.  MacDill,  TTr. 
Birds  of  a  Feather,  F.  A.  Fulcher,  SM. 
Buddha  and  his  Gospel.  S.  S.  Pugh,  NHM. 
Calvinism,  An  Apology  for,  Thomas  Mnnnell,  NCQ. 
Causation,  Kant's  Theory  of,  C.  R.  Burdicic,  CT. 
Charles  Secrelan,  M.  Henri  Hoi  lard,  ExT. 
Christian  Apolo^ts,  D.  GathWhiUey,  NHM. 
Christianity.    Woman's    Indebtedness   to,    (3eorge 

Francis  Greene,  CT. 
ChrlKtian  4jife,  Wtiat  is  the?  George  D.  Herron, 

NCQ. 
Clirist  on  Character,  The  Influence  of,  Bishop  of 

liipon,  GW. 
Church  and  the  Empire  in  the  First  Century,  The, 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  Ex. 
Church  Bells,  A  (gossip  on,  Henry  John  Feasey, 

NUM. 
Churches,  The  Progress  of  the,  RCh. 
Cbnrch  Patronage,  Systems  of,  III.,  W.  J.  Dawson, 

RCh. 
Congregationalism  in  Relation  to  Schools  and  Be- 
nevolent Societies.  Charles  B.  Rice,  BS. 
Constantinople,  William  C.  Preston,  SM. 
Co-operation  or  Compulsory  Fraternal  ism,  Wliich  ? 

Mason  A.  Green.  OD. 
Cariosity  and  Obligation,  Thomas  G.  Selby,  PM. 
Demoniacs  of  Genisa,  The,  G.  A.  Ctiadwick,  Ex. 
Economics,  Toward  Christian,  RCh. 
Establishment,  The  Future  of  the  Scottish,  RRR. 
Eternal  Justice,  Robert  Barr,  GW. 
Europe  Four  Hundred  Years  Ago,  A  Glance  at, 

B.  W.  Johnson.  NCQ. 
Evangelical  Work  in  Bulgaria,  Growth  of,  A.  S. 

Tsanoff,  MH. 
Evolution  and  the  Evangelical  System  of  Doctrine, 

Frank  Hugh  Foster,  BS. 
Freeman,  Etlward  A.,  Hannis  Taylor,  YR. 
God,  The  Kingdom  of,  D.  Boardman,  ITr. 
God's  Commnnicating  Fulnet*s,  J.  C.  Keener,  TTr. 
God's  Footprinu  in  History,  F.  M.  Bniner,  NCQ. 
Gold  and  Godliness,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  CT. 
Graves  of  Egypt,  The,  D.  S.  Schaff,  HR. 
Hartns,  Louis,  James  Douglas,  MissR. 
Hobrews  vi.  4-<i,  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  Ex. 
Higher  Criticism,  The,  J.  Westby  Eamshaw,  HR. 


Miss.R. 
N.  C.  Q, 
N.  H  H. 
N.  W. 
O.  D. 
P.  E.R. 
P.M. 

pIrr. 

(Quarterly. 
R.Q.k 

r.r:r. 

8.  A.  H. 
8.  M. 
T.  Tr. 
Y.R. 


Missionary  Review. 
New  CThristian  Qnarterlv. 
Newbery  House  Magawne, 
The  New  World. 
Our  Day. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Review. 
Preachers*  Magazine. 
Presbyterian  Quarteriy. 
Presbyterian  and  Rerormed 
I 

Review  of  the  (lurches. 
Reformed  Quarterly  Review. 
Religions  Review  of  Reviews. 
Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
The  Treasury. 
The  Yale  Review. 


.) 


Higher  Criticism,  The  Rational  and  the  HaUoiaUs- 
tlc,  William  R.  Harper.  NCQ. 

Holy  Spirit.  The  Preacher's  Equipment  tn  the,  Ro^ 
ert  T.  Mathews,  NCQ. 

Hymns  for  Sabbath,  J.  M.  Rodwell,  XHM. 

Hymns,  Some  of  Our.  M  Marshall.  RRR. 

Immortality  in  the  Light  of  History  and  HeascMi, 
W.  H.  Ilsley.  HR. 

International  Ethics,  A  Prophet's  View  of,  John 
Taylor.  Ex. 

Italian    Renaissance   of  To-Day,  The,    G.  R.  W. 
Scott,  OD. 

It  always  Rains.  J.  G.  McPherson,  OW. 

Jesus.  The  Growth  of,  M.  J.  Cramer,  CT. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Truth-Teller,  William  R.  Hunting- 
ton, TTr. 

Life,  The  Abundant,  D.  K.  Tindall.  TTr. 

Lucerne,  The  Old  Catholic  Congress  at,  J.  J.  Lias, 
RCh. 

Magee   and   his  Sermons,  Archbishop,  James  Sil- 
vester, NHM 

Marcus  Aurelina,  The  Meditations  of.  EHen  C.  Hiss- 
dale,  NCQ. 

Ministerial   Training   now  Needed,   The,    Cllntoo 
Lockhart,  N«  'Q. 

Mission,  Madrid  undenominational,  Albert  R.  Fenc, 
MissR. 

Missions,  Education  and.  A.  J.  Gordon,  MissR. 

Missions.  What  Have  they  Accomplished   in  the 
Madura  District  ?  J.  Colton,  MH. 

Mission^  in  India,  Present  Aspect  of,  n..  Jama 
Kennedy,  MissR. 

Missions  to  Romanists,  W.  J.  Moman.  MissR 

Modem  (Mtidsm,  The  Gospels  and,  Arthur  Wright, 
ExT 

Moses':  His  Life  and  Its  Lessons,  XIIL,  Mark  Guy 
Pearse,  PM. 

Music,  Visible,  Hugh  Macmillan,  SM. 

Natural  Selection,  The  Inadequacy  of,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, OD. 

Neglected  Poem,  A,  John  Taylor,  ExT. 

One  in  Charity.  Silas  K.  Hocking,  SM. 

Old  Wine  in  Fresh  Wine  Skins,  Howard  Osgood, 
BS. 

Parliament  of  Religions,  The  Archbishop  of  C^bb- 
terburv  and  the,  RCh. 

Paul's   Conception  of  Christianity,  VIIL,   A.  B. 
Bruce,  Ex. 

Practical  Politics,  J.  J.  McCook,  HR. 

Protestants,  The  Banner  of,  Joseph  J.  Lampe,  TTr. 

Pundita  Ramabai  and  her  Institution.  MH. 

Repentance,  A  Real,  Austin  Clare,  NHM. 

Resurrection,  Wcizsicker  on  the,  W.  P.  Adeoey, 
Ex. 

Resurrection  and  Final  Judgment,  Edmimd  B.  Fslr- 
field,  BS. 

Right  the  Wrong,  To.  Edna  Lyall,  GW. 

Romish  View  or  jthe  British  Indian  Government,  A, 
Samuel  Matecr,  MissR. 

Russian  Dissenters  and  the  Russian  Govermnoit, 
IL,  SM. 

Science  and  Christ,  William  W.  Kinsley,  BS. 
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Sciiptnra)  Texts  from  Hecent  DiBCOveries,  Light  on, 
.William  Haycfl  Ward,  HR. 
Stiver  UoMpele,  The,  Wurrou  Carter,  GW. 
Sin  •  Whai  la,  Lemuel  W.  Serrell,  CT. 
8iD^  ?  IB  it  Safe  for  Some  Men  to  Die  in  their,  J.  W. 

Wcllman,  OD. 
Sixth  Commandment,  Our  Lord*8  View  of  the,  Paton 

J.  Qloag,  ExT. 
Social  Keform,  Relation  of  the  Church  to,  David 

Kinley,  BS. 
Sojourn  of  Homo  Clcrey  with  the  Church  in  the 

Colonies,  A  Plea  for  the.  RRR. 
Son  of  Man,  The,  R.  U.  Charles,  ExT. 
Stalker  at  Home,  Dr.,  SM. 
Stone,  A  Burdensome,  Hugh  Macmlllan,  PM. 
StndentA  of   the  Old  World,   A   Mew   Movement 

among,  L.  D.  Wishard,  MiesR. 
Sumner,  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Charles,  George  P. 

Fisher.  YR. 
Sunday  Opening,  The  Final  Defeat  of,  W.  F.  Crafts, 

OD. 
Sunken  Ship,  The.  Miss  Willard,  RCh. 
Tailoring  by  Steam,  David  Paton,  GW. 
Things  that  are  Shaken  and  the  Things  that  Remain, 

The.  Robert  McCheyne  Edgar.  TTr. 
Turkey,  A  Native  Pastor  in,  Robert  Chambers,  MH. 
Values,  The  Tendencies  of  Natural,  Edward  A.  Ross, 

YR. 
We#t.  A  Pioneer  in  the  Far,  A.  R.  Bnckland,  SM. 
What  Shall  We  Do  ?  J.  H.  Pettee,  MH. 


CONTENTS  OF  REUGI0U8  PERIODICALS. 
BIBUOTHECA  SACRA. 

Oberlin,  August,  1803. 

The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Social  Reform 
Evolution  and  the  Evangelical  System  of  Doctrine. 
Congregationalism  In  Relation  to  Schools  and  Be- 
nevolent Societies. 
Old  Wine  in  Fresh  Wine  Skins. 
Resnrrectlon  and  Final  Judgment 
SciencewAiid  Christ. 
CHtical  Notes. 

CHRISTIAN   THOUGHT. 
New  York,  August,  18W. 

Gold  and  Godliness. 

Woman's  Indebtedness  to  Christianity. 

The  Growth  of  Jesus  :  Physical,  Mental,  Moral. 

Kant's  Theory  of  Causation. 

What  is  Sin  *    Is  God  Rtoponsible  for  Original  Sin? 

The  Bible  and  the  Republic. 

Summer  School  of  18U3. 

THE  EXPOSITOR. 

London,  August,  1898. 

St.   Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity.  VTII. 

A  Prophet's  View  of  International  Ethics. 

The  church  and  the  Empire  in  the  Fli«t  Century, 

Hebrews  vl.  4-A 
The  Demoniacs  of  Gerasa. 
Weixsacker  on  the  Resurrection. 
Surrey  of  Recent  Biblical  Literature. 

THE  EXPOSITORY  TIMES; 

Edinburgh,  August,  1898. 

A  Neglected  Poem. 

Charles  Secretan. 

Our  Lord's  View  of  the  Sixth  Commandment 

The  Gospels  and  Modem  <;riticism. 

Kxegetical  and  Homiletical  Notes. 

The  Son  of  Man. 

Mr.  Charles's  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch. 


GOOD  WORDS. 

London,  August,  1898. 

To  Right  the  Wrong. 

It  always  Rains. 

Tailoring  by  Steam. 

Nar-ed-Din  Chodja. 

Rambles  in  the  Precincts. 

Summer  Davbreak. 

Eternal  Justice. 

Ruxton,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Millais  and  *'  Once  a  Week." 

The  Silver  Gospels. 

A  Portrait  of  IJgo  T 

A  Noble  Work. 

Aunt  Deborah. 

The  Influence  of  Christ  on  Character,  VUL 

THE  HOMULETIC  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Toronto,  London,  August,  1898. 

Practical  Politics.  II. 

The  Graves  of  Egypt. 

Immortality  in  the  Light  of  History  and  Reason. 

The  Higher  Criticism. 

Light  on  Scriptural  Texts  from  Recent  Discoveries, 


^W 


THE  MISSIONARY  HERALD. 

Boston,  August,  1898. 

A  Native  Pastor  in  Turkey. 

The  Growth  of  Evangelical  Work  In  Bulgaria. 

Pundita  Ramabai  and  her  lustitntion. 

What  have  Missions  Accomplished  in  the  Madura 

District  of  Southern  India  ? 
A  Message  from  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Mar- 

din,  £ai«tem  Turkey. 
What  Shall  We  Do  ? 

THE  MISSIONARY  REVIEW. 

London,  New  York,  Toronto,  August,  1898 

Missions  to  Romanists. 

Lonis  Harms. 

Madrid  Undenominational  Mission. 

A  New  Movement  among  the  Students  in  the  Old 

World 
Education  and  Missions. 

A  Romish  View  of  the  British  Indian  Government. 
The  Present  Aspect  of  Missions  in  India,  IL 

THE  NEW  CHRISTIAN  QUARTERLY. 

St.  Louis,  July,  1898. 

The  Preacher's  Equipment  In  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  is  the  Christian  Life  * 
The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  Rational  and  the  Rationalistic   Higher  Criti- 
cism. 
A  Glance  at  Europe  Four  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
An  Apology  for  Calvinism. 
The  MinlHterial  Training  now  Needed. 
God's  Footprints  In  History. 

THE  NEWBERY  HOUSE  MAGAZINL    . 

London,  August,  1898. 

Buddha  and  his  Gospel. 

A  Goeelp  on  Church  Bells. 

Adel  :  Its  Church  and  History. 

Another  Side  of  the  World. 

Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Funerals  in  Greece. 

A  Real  Repentance. 

Aut  Deus  aut  Nihil. 

Archbishop  Magec  and  his  Sermons. 

Crowlandln  the  Fens. 

Hymns  for  Sabbath. 

Christian  Apologists. 

A  Mate  of  Mine. 

The  Poor  Little  W^derer. 
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OUR  DAY. 

Bo8toi:i  and  Chicago,  August^  1888. 

The  Final  Defeat  of  Sunday  Opening. 

Is  it  Safe  for  Some  Men  to  Die  in  their  Sins  ! 

The  luUlan  Rcuaissanco  of  To-day. 

The  Inadequacy  of  Natural  Selection. 

Co-operation  or  Compnlsorrtiiitemalisni,  Which  ? 

Shall  wc  Find  them  at  the  PortaU  ? 


THE  PREACHER'S  MAGAZIHE. 

New  York,  Aogost,  1898. 

A  Bnrdensome  Stone. 

Cnrioelty  and  Obligation.  

Moees:  His  Life  and  its  Lessons,  XITI. 

The  Apostolic  Churches  :  Their  Doctrine  and  Fel- 

lowBnip. 
Exploring  the  Bible. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

London,  July,  1898. 

The  Progress  of  the  Churches. 

Sv^tems  of  Church  Patronage,  III. 

Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Lucerne. 

Toward  Christian  Economics. 

The  Archbisnop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Parliament 

of  Religions. 
The  Sunken  Ship. 

THE  REUGIOUS  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
London,  July.  1898. 

The  Late  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  D.D.,  Oxford's  Savil- 

ian  Astronomer. 
The  Future  of  the  Scottish  Establishment. 
A  Plea  for  the  Sojourn  of  Home  Clergy  with  the 

Church  in  the  Colonies,  III. 
Some  of  Our  Hymns. 
Church  Architecture  and  Acoustics. 
The  Art  of  Reading,  VIII. 
Home  Missions  of  the  Church,  VI. 
Philanthropic  Institutions,  VI. 

THE   SUNDAY   MAGAZIIE. 

Edinburgh,  London,  Dub  lin,  August,  1893. 

One  in  Charity. 

Constantinople. 

A  Pioneer  in  the  Far  West 

Visible  Music. 

Birds  of  a  Feather. 

Dr.  Stalker  at  Home. 

Russian  Dissenters  and  the  Russian  GoYemment,  II. 

The  Clerk  of  Farellegh  Minster. 

Dreaming  and  Doing. 

A  Walk  around  Lincoln  Minster. 

THE  TREASURY. 

New  York,  August,  1893. 

The  Abundant  Life. 

The  Things  that  are  Shaken  and  the  Things  that 

Remain. 
Jesus  Christ  the  Truth  Teller. 
The  Banner  of  Protestants. 
God's  Communicating  Fulness. 
The  Integrity  of  the  Bible. 
The  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  Apostolic  w.  Patristic  Pulpit 

THE  YALE  REVIEW. 
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the  Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  D.D.,  is  to  saccMd  Br.  L. 
T.  Townsend  In  the  chair  of  Pastoral  TbtoIoKT  i> 
the  theological  department  of  Bo«ton  Universcr  : 
Rev.  Albert  T.  Swing  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Church  Histonr  In  Oberlin  Tbeo]o0cai  Sem- 
inary ;  Professor  F.  R.  BeaUie,  of  the  Columbia  *S-C.) 
Theological  Seminary,  has  resigned,  and  the  Rer.  S. 
S.  Laws.  D.D.,  lias  been  chosen  to  succeed  him  ;  Dr. 
George  Milligan,  i>rofessor  of  Divinity  and  BIMkal 
Criticism  at  Aberdeen,  has  Intimated  his  intentioDio 
resign  ;  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Willingham,  D.D.,  has  been 
elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Boand  <tf 
Foreign  Miasious,  Sonthcm  Baptist  C^onvenlion. 


OBITUARY. 

Mann,  Rev.  Alexander  McCalla  (Dntch  Reforaed, 
afterward  Presbyterian),  D.D.  (Rochester  Univer- 
sity, 185«).  at  Farmer,  N.  Y^.,  July  15,  aced  85w  He 
was  graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  1837,  oeins  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  oldest  gradaate  of  that  i nota- 
tion, and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
Brunswick,  1880 ;  became  pastor  at  Ithaca.  K.  Y-, 
the  same  year  ;  removed  to  West  Troy,  1837  :  took 
charge  of  the  First  Church  of  Poughkeepsie,  13S8  ; 
he  removed  to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  1857 ;  accepted  caB 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tramansburg.  N.  Y-. 
18S1,  serving  till  1865,  when  be  retired,  eervisg  as 
temporary  supply  as  occasion  demanded. 

He  was  President  of  the  General  Synod  in  1851, 
and  was  known  as  the  composer  of  the  hymn,  **  Chad 
of  sin  and  sorrow.^* 

Peters.  Rev.  Thomas  McClnre  CProteatant  ^lisco- 
pal).  D.D.  (Yale  College),  8.T.D.  (Trinity  roUcce, 
Hartford),  at  Peekskill,  Aug.  13,  aged  72.  He  «ai 
graduated  from  Yale  Coil^^c,  1841,  and  from  tbe 
(ieneral  Theological  Seminary,  New  Y'ork  City,  imt, 
entering  St.  Michael's  Church  as  lay  reader,  l«t 
Last  year  he  celebrated  his  Jubilee,  having  serttd 
that  one  parish  fifty  years.  In  18M  he  vaa  elevated 
to  the  oftlce  of  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocette  of  ?Cctr 
York.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  charitable  wvk, 
being  Pret*ident  of  snch  charities  as  the  Sheltering 
Arms,  Children's  Fold,  Shepherd's  Fold,  etc 


CHRONICLE. 
{Cloui  on  the  itOth  of  each  morUh.) 

July  ib-Aufpt^  8.  Roman  Catholic  Summer 
School,  at  Plattsburgb,  N.  Y. 

Jviy  2.5-28.  International  Congreas  of  Education, 
at  Chicago. 

July  27.  Centennial  of  the  organisation  of  the 
First  Aniericun  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  at 
Alleutowu,  Pa. 

Aug.  1-18.  World's  Conference  of  Christian 
Workers,  at  Northfleld,  Mass. 

Aug.  2.  Thirteenth  National  Temperance  Camp- 
Meeting,  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Aua.  U-iSD.  Sixth  Annual  Interdenominational 
Sc»uine  Bible  Conference,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Auq.  18-1.5.  Meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  New  York,  East  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  18-20.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Vine- 
yard  Association,  at  Cottage  (^ty. 

Aug.  19.  Twenty-first  Annual  Summer  Meeting 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Women's*  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  Billheimer  has  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  German  hi  the  Lutheran  Sem- 
inary at  Gettysburg,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Hay  ; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Moms,  of  the  same  institution,  has  resigned ; 


CALENDAR. 

Aug.  Sl-Sept.  ^.  Second  World's  Sunday-School 
Convention,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sept.  2.  Roman  Catholic  Education  Day,  a: 
Chicago. 

Sept.  5-9.  Catholic  (ingress,  at  Chicago. 

Sept.  8-7.  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Ycmog 
Meu^s  National  Union,  at  Chicago. 

Sept.  11-80.  World's  Parliament  of  Beligiona.  it 
Chicago.  .     6™» 

Sept.  15-21.  General  Missionary  Oonventioa  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  (Christian  BvaiDgelist),  at 
Chicago. 

Sept.  1(^-23.  International  Congress  of  Unltariaai, 
at  Chicago. 

Sept,  22-23.  African  Methodist  Congress,  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Sept.  25-20.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Biitiik 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  Dublin. 

Oct.  8-6.  Anglican  Church  Congress,  at  Binning^ 
ham,  England. 

Oct.  8-15.  International  Christian  Conference,  la 
the  Memorial  Art  I*alace,  Chicago. 

Oct.  9-12.  Antamn  Meeting  of  the  English  Ccn- 
gregaltoual  Union,  in  London. 
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The  Servant  op  the  Lobd  in  Dbutero-Isaiah. — A  notable  contribution  to 
the  rapidly  growing  literature  on  this  question  has  been  made  recently  by 
Dr.  Julius  Ley,  of  Marburg,  in  a  dissertation  entitled  "  On  the  Significance 
of  the  Expression,  '  the  Servant  of  God,'  in  Isaiah  zl.  to  liii./'  which  is 
incorporated  with  his  "  Historical  Explanation  of  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah 
according  to  the  Eesults  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions."  The  result  of  this 
new  inquiry  concerning  this  much  debated  subject  can  be  summed  up  very 
briefly.  In  the  three  prophecies  found  respectively  in  xlii.  1-7,  xlix.  1-8, 
and  Hi.  13-liii.,  an  individual  must  be  intended  by  the  expression  "  my 
servant " ;  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  Messiah  so  distinctly 
foretold  by  the  earlier  prophets,  especially  by  the  earlier  Isaiah  with 
whom  Deutero-Isaiah  is  so  closely  connected.  This  re-statement  of 
the  old-fashioned  interpretation,  which  has  been  scouted  so  often  by 
modem  critics,  is  elaborately  defended  and  accompanied  by  a  close 
examination  of  several  theories  in  favour  in  recent  years,  especially  of  that 
which  may  be  described  as  the  **  Theocratic  Kernel  Theory."  This  theory, 
which  identifies  the  servant  of  the  Lord  with  the  better  part  of  Israel,  is 
alleged  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  general  significance  of  the  chapters 
under  discussion  (xl.  to  liii.),  as  well  as  with  special  designations  and 
expressions.  How,  for  example,  can  this  servant  of  the  Lord  raise  up  the 
tribes  of  Jacob  and  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel  (xlix.  6)  if  he  is  a  portion 
of  that  Israel?  How  artificial  and  unsatisfactory  to  every  unprejudiced 
reader  the  whole  penitential  confession  in  the  fifty-third  chapter— a  con- 
fession manifestly  representing  the  whole  people — (vers.  6,  6,  8,  11,  12),  if 
the  suffering  servant  of  God  is  the  people  itself  ideally  conceived,  or  the 
better  portion  of  it  ?  Then  there  is  a  grave  historical  difficulty.  This  better 
portion  of  Israel,  this  theocratic  kernel,  would  include  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  and  the  elders,  the  priests  and  the  Levites  and  the  prophets.  What 
unprejudiced  person  could  possibly  recognize  them  in  the  despised  and 
Buffering  servant  of  the  Lord?  These  magnates  of  the  return  could  not, 
except  in  irony,  be  represented  as  the  most  despised  and  tormented  of  their 
nation.  Another  improbability,  said  to  be  consequent  on  the  acceptance  of 
this  theory,  is  the  prophet's  exclusion  of  himself  from  this  better  part  of 
Israel?  When  he  writes,  "the  Lord  against  whom  we  have  sinned" 
(xlii.  24),  and  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  sinned  and  gone  astray  "  (liii.  6),  he 
evidently  classes  himself  with  the  sinful  portion  of  his  people.    Is  it  in  the 
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least  likely  that  he  woald  have  done  bo — ^he,  the  inspired  representative  of 
Jehovah — if  there  had  been  in  Israel  a  section  which  could  be  truthfully 
described  by  the  language  used  concerning  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ?  Agals, 
it  is  argued  that  the  evidence  of  linguistic  usage  is  against  the  interpretation 
of  the  expression  as  used  in  these  three  prophecies  as  a  collective.  Singulars 
used  in  a  collective  sense  are  often  in  Hebrew  combined  with  a  plural 
predicate,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  grammatical  number  is  subsequently  forgotten 
and  the  plural  which  is  suggested  by  the  sense  is  employed.  There  are 
many  examples  of  this  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  but  in  these  three  prophecies  the 
singular  alone  is  employed.  When  he  passes  from  refutation  to  construction 
our  author  lays  stress  on  four  points.  The  Messianic  interpretation  is 
probable.  It  has  in  its  favour  the  evidence  of  Israelitish  history,  which 
shows  that  it  was  God's  invariable  practice  to  raise  up  one  hero  or  prophet 
in  times  of  need.  Again,  scarcely  any  exegete  has  denied  that  these 
prophecies  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  reader  the  impression  of 
a  single  personality.  In  other  words,  the  Messianic  application  is  natural. 
In  the  last  place  Dr.  Ley  attempts  to  find  a  historical  background  for  tfa^e 
prophecies,  which  will  account  in  some  measure  for  their  form.  The  most 
important  of  them,  the  great  prophecy  of  the  suffering  and  dying  servant  in 
lii.  18-liil,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  return.  The 
prophet  was  sadly  disappointed  in  the  new  Israel.  It  had  regained 
Jerusalem,  but  where  was  the  splendour  and  happiness  which  had  been 
anticipated?  Most  of  the  people  were  poor,  the  leaders  were  unworthy, 
surrounding  tribes  were  bitterly  hostile,  and  a  proud,  exclusive,  hierarchical 
spirit,  which  the  prophet  abominated,  was  daily  becoming  stronger.  How 
was  this  helpless,  sinful  Israel  to  be  saved  ?  Where  was  the  deliverer  to  be 
found?  Gyrus,  from  whom  so  much  had  been  expected,  had  failed;  the 
house  of  David  had  proved  miserably  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency ; 
the  priesthood  was  intolerant  and  selfish.  Whither  could  the  hopes  of  the 
afflicted  prophet  turn  but  to  the  Messiah?  He,  coming  not  as  a  conqueror 
but  as  a  lowly,  self-sacrificing  Saviour,  could  alone  raise  up  weak  and  sinful 
men  and  bring  deliverance  to  Israel  and  the  world.  This  historic  setting  is 
of  course  conjectural,  as  it  assumes  the  existence  of  Deutero-Isaiah.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  Dr.  Ley  maybe  congratulated  on  his  able  advocacy  of  the 
long  unfashionable  view  that  the  greatest  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
can  only  be  rightly  read  as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Ghrist. 

MoDBBM  Gbitioism  om  thb  Genbsib  and  Pubposb  of  the  Acts  of 
THB  Apostlbs. — A  treatise  on  '<  The  Ghronology  of  the  Pauline  Epistles," 
by  Dr.  Karl  Glemen,  of  Halle,  the  author  of  a  remarkable  eseay  on  '*  The 
Present  Gondition  of  Beligious  Thought  in  Great  Britain,"  whidi  appeared 
in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1892,  includes  an  interesting  and  instructive 
review  of  the  various  theories  about  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  propounded  by  critics  daring  the  last  two  hundred  years,  closing 
of  course  with  some  new  suggestions  by  the  author.    The  apparently  simple 
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question,  "What  is  the  subject  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles?**  has  received 

a  bewildering  multitude  of  irreconcilable  answers.    Some  have  regarded  the 

work  as  a  history,  and  nothing  more.    Grotius,  for  instance,  considered  it  a 

history  of  Peter  and  Paul.    Eichhom  viewed  it  as  a  general  account  of  the 

earliest  Christian  missions.    Credner  restricted  its  theme  to  the  missionary 

activity  of  Paul.    Mayerhoff  maintained  that  it  was  a  representation  of  the 

victorious  progress  of  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  Bome.    Others  find  an 

apologetic  purpose.    According  to  Aberle,  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  reply 

to  the  charges  brought  against  Paul  at  Bome;  whilst  the  Dutch  scholar 

Btraatman,  dating  it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  pro- 

noonced  it  a  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  Marcion.    A  third  group  treat 

it  as  an  Eirenicon.     So  the  leader  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  Baur,  who  tried 

to  prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Pauline  Christian  desirous  of  purchasing 

the  recognition  of  his  party  from  the  Jewish  Christians  by  concessions  to 

the   latter.    The  same  line  has  been  adopted  by  a  more  recent  writer, 

Wittichen,  but  with  exactly  opposite  results.    In  the  Acts  of  tb^  Apostles 

we  have  indeed,  according  to  him,  a  work  intended  to  promote  peace  in  the 

Church,  but  we  must  look  for  its  author  not  in  the  circle  of   Pauline 

Christianity,  but  amongst  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  we  must  suppose  it  to 

'  be  addressed  to  the  dominant  Gentile  element.    Our  author,  Dr.  Clemen, 

proposes  with  great  assurance  a  new  hypothesis.    The  work  is  based  in  his 

judgment  on  historical  records  of  very  early  date,  but  owes  its  present  form 

to  the  labours  of  two  editors  or  redactors.     One  of  these,  a  friend  of  the 

Jews,  must  have  written  after  93-94  a.d.,  as  his  work  betrays  acquaintance  with 

the  Archeology  of  Josephus,  which  was  composed  at  that  time,  but  not  subse* 

quently  to  the  reign  of  Adrian,  which  closed  in  138  a.d.  The  other,  writing  later, 

represented  the  opposite  party  in  the  Church,  the  Gentile  party  which  dis* 

liked  the  Jews.    It  is  admitted  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  with 

precision  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  person  by  whom  either  of 

these  revisions  was  effected;  but  that  uncertainty  matters  little  to  a  German 

theorist.    Of  the  original  authorities  thus  manipulated  in  opposite  directions 

by  these  unknown  redactors,  the  two  of  greatest  importance  are :  (a)  an  account 

of  the  Hellenistic  mission ;  and  {h)  a  narrative  of  the  travels  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

This  latter  document,  which  includes  the  portions  distinguished  from  the 

rest  by  the  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun — the  "  we-sections  " — has  been 

assigned  by  different  modem  critics  to  Timothy,  or  Silas,  or  Titus,  but  Dr. 

Gemen  sees  no  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  traditional  view.    "  Unless 

we  are  prepared  to  assume  an  altogether  unknown  companion  of  Paul  as  the 

author,  there  remains  only  Luke."    The  substance  of  this  document  may 

have  consisted  of  notes  of  a  diary  kept  on  the  journey  to  Bome,  and  sub* 

sequently  worked  up  into  a  continuous  narrative  in  the  imperial  city.    On 

this  point,  then,  our  advanced  critic  is  in  agreement  with  the  generally 

received  belief;  but  his  assent  is,  after  all,  very  partial,  as  he  finds  many 

interpolations.    The  account  of  the  missionary  journeys  of  Paul,  as  we  have 

it,  is  said  to  contain  much  which  cannot  have  been  written  by  Luke.    The 
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two  redactors  have  both  interfered  with  the  original  docameni,  each  en- 
deavouring to  adapt  it  to  his  own  special  purpose.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
for  example,  the  first  foar  verses  are  ascribed  to  tbe  sympathizer  with  the 
Jews,  but  the  speech  of  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  by  his  anti- 
Jewish  successor.  Paul's  association  with  tbe  vow  of  the  Nazarites,  and 
his  declaration  that  he  was  "  a  Pharisee  and  the  son  of  Pharisees,"  aiB 
pronounced  unhistoricaL  The  editor,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Jews,  is 
charged  with  inventing  and  inserting  these  statements.  But  the  interpola- 
tions proceeding  from  these  two  sources  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  tbe 
phenomena  of  the  narrative  in  its  present  form.  Other  portions,  in  which 
no  definite  tendency  can  be  discovered,  are  also  considered  to  be  additions 
by  a  later  hand.  These  mysterious  interpolations  include  the  whole  story 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Philippian  gaoler  and  the  speech  on  the  Areopagos. 
This  fantastic  theory,  which  dates  the  book,  as  a  whole,  from  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  assumes  at  least  three  sets  of  interpola- 
tions, some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  deliberate  falsehoods,  raises  more 
difficulties  than  it  solves,  and  will  probably  be  torn  to  pieces  in  whole  or  in 
part  before  long  by  some  smart  young  doctor  of  divinity  who  has  just 
evolved  out  of  his  imagination  a  fresh  and  equally  baseless  theory.  Still, 
Dr.  Clemen's  discussion  of  the  subject  is  worth  reading.  His  advice  to 
those  engaged  in  such  an  inquiry  as  the  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  well  worthy  of  quotation.  Three  principles,  he  says, 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  (1)  The  investigation  must  include  all 
the  individual  moments  connected  with  the  question,  not  simply  those  which 
seem  suitable.  (2)  The  criterion  for  the  separation  of  sources  must  be  found 
mainly  in  the  presence  of  gaps  or  leaps  in  the  composition.  (3)  The  analyst 
must  strictly  distinguish  between  certain  and  merely  probable  results.  Had 
Dr.  Clemen  followed  out  his  own  counsel  consistently,  some  paragraphs  in 
this  clever  but  inconclusive  book  would  never  have  been  written. 

Chbonoloqt  op  Tta  Pauline  Epistles.— Dr.  Clemen's  treatment  of 
this  question,  the  real  subject  of  bis  book,  is  quite  as  startling  and  question- 
able as  his  analysis  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  His  results  (our  space  will 
not  permit  a  description  and  discussion  of  his  methods)  are  as  follow  * — 
The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written  respectively  in  47  and  48 
A.D.  The  Christians  of  Corinth  are  believed  to  have  been  addressed  by  Paul 
in  five  epistles.  The  first,  which  is  completely  lost,  was  written  in  49  or  50 
A.D. ;  the  second,  our  first  epistle,  was  written  in  50  a.d.  ;  the  third, 
partially  preserved  in  chapter  ix.  of  our  second  epistle,  is  ascribed  to  51 
A.D. ;  the  fourth,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  ineffectual 
visit  of  the  Apostle  to  Corinth,  and  to  be  preserved  in  the  last  four  chapters 
of  our  second  epistle,  is  ascribed  to  the  same  year ;  the  fifth,  comprising  the 
remainder  of  our  second  epistle,  is  referred  to  the  following  year,  52  a.d.  A 
short  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (iii.  12-14),  the  only  part  of  that  epistle 
which  is  allowed  to  be  from  the  Apostle's  pen,  dates  from  53-54  a.d.    A  little 
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later  in  the  same  year  wa8  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.   The  Council  at 
Jemsalem,  which  is  usualJy  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  60  or  51  a.d.,  is 
put  as  late  as  54  a.d.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  quickly  succeeded  by 
the  dispute  with  Peter  at  Antioch  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    The 
order  of  the  four  great  epistles  therefore,  which  is  usually  believed  to  have 
been  Galatians,  Corinthians,  Bomans,  is  alleged  to  be  Corinthians,  Somans, 
Galatians,  and  the  time  of  composition  is  put  several  years  earlier  than  by 
most  scholars.    This  arrangemeut,  coupled  with  the  late  date  assigned  to 
the  Council,  constitute  the  most  important  feature  in  Dr.  Clemen's  treat- 
ment of  the  question.     To  the  period  of  the  imprisonment  at  CoBsarea,  58-60 
A.D.,  are  assigned  three  epistles  and  a  note  preserved  in  the  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy  (iv.  9-18).    The  epistles  are  Colossians,  with  the  exception  of 
three  verses  (i.  1&>20),  which  are  pronounced  an  interpolation ;  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  and  the  earlier  letter  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  incorporated 
in  our  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  with  a  later  one.    Only  two  documents  are 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Boinan  captivity :  a  few  verses  preserved  in  the 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (i.  35-4,  15-18),  and  the  remainder  of  Philippians, 
comprising  i.  1— ii.  18;  ii.  25-30;  iv.  1-7  and  10-28.    The  Pastoral  Epistles 
are  excluded  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  most  of  which  have 
been  mentioned)  as  "  unquestionably  spurious,"  and  also  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.    The  recognized  epistles  thus  arranged  are  thought  to  indicate  a 
gradual  development  in  St.  Paul's  theology,  which  involved  in  some  measure 
the  abandonment  of  earlier  beliefs.    Of  course,  if  the  chronology  advocated 
by  Dr.  Clemen  falls,  his  views  about  Pauline  theology  fall  with  it.    The 
Apostle's  conversion  is  put  in  37  a.d.,  only  two  years,  according  to  our 
author,  after  the  crucifixion,  and  his  martyrdom  in  64  a.d.    This  rapid 
sketch  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  this  "  fresh  examination  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  "  is  too  speculative,  too  confident,  and  too 
one-sided  to  satisfy  practical  students. 

Samson:  Was  hb  Man  or  Myth? — There  is  so  much  that  is  extra- 
ordinary in  the  narrative  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  Samson,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  certain  school  of  critics  should  regard  him  as  a  mythical 
personage.  The  meaning  of  his  name  (the  Sunny),  and  the  remarkable 
coincidences  between  events  in  his  history  and  those  in  the  legends  of  the 
classical  Hercules,  lend  themselves  naturally  to  a  theory  of  the  kind.  In  an 
article  in  The  Expository  Times,  however.  Professor  Blaikie  clearly  shows 
that  such  an  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Samson,  so  far  from  removing 
difficulties,  only  increases  them.  Myths  are  subject  to  definite  laws  and 
conditions,  and  have  marked  features  that  differentiate  them  from  history  ; 
they  are  usually  directed  to  glorify  their  hero,  whom  at  last  they  place 
Tirtually,  if  not  formally,  in  the  ranks  of  the  gods.  In  the  Hebrew  story, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  utter  want  of  harmony  between  the  super- 
natural element  and  the  character  of  the  hero.  The  twofold  annunciation 
of  his  birth  by  an  angel  from  heaven  might  have  been  expected  to  herald 
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the  appearance  xA  a  senrant  of  God,  lofty  in  character  and  devoted  b 
service.  *'  Bat  so  far  from  our  finding  in  Samson  any  such  type  of  character, 
we  are  surprised,  if  not  shocked,  at  his  wild,  rollicking,  jovial  life,  his 
grotesque  and  nnconth  methods  even  of  delivering  his  people,  and  the  com* 
bination  of  savagery  and  recklessness  which  marks  his  exploits.  So  far  from 
his  showing  anything  of  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  prophet,  he  is  wanting 
even  in  the  decency  and  gravity  of  a  responsible  citizen.  The  most  extreme 
rationalist  v^onld  find  it  impossiUe  to  reconcile,  as  the  creation  of  a  poetic 
fancy,  an  annonciation  so  sfAritual  with  a  career  so  carnal."  Then,  too,  his 
consecration  to  the  order  of  Nazarites  is  another  remarkable  circumstance 
in  his  life,  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  mythical  origin.  So  far  from  his 
fulfilling  the  ideal  of  that  office,  his  <»dinary  habits  and  demeanour,  except 
in  the  matter  of  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  outraged  it.  A  thiid 
point  where  uiy  legend-theory  must  fail  is,  to  explain  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  service  which  Samson  rendered  to  his  country.  Personally,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  hated  the  Philistines,  but  rather  the  contrary.  When  he 
attacks  them  it  is  in  revenge  for  some  personal  injury.  This  is  not  the  kind 
of  work  that  would  excite  the  spirit  of  legend,  or  create  a  desire  to  make  a 
hero  oi  the  performer.  A  strong  man  that  in  return  for  personal  injuries 
had  inflicted  much  havoc  on  a  peofde  with  whom  be  was  usually  on  friendly 
terms,  is  not  the  man  round  whose  memory  tiie  spirit  of  admiration,  love, 
and  honour  rises  to  its  utmost  height.  There  must  be  move  of  self-abn^;ation, 
more  of  the  disposition  to  identify  himself  with  his  people,  more  ordinary 
forgetfulness  of  self,  to  rouse  the  legendary  spirit,  and  place  a  man  among 
the  gods.  A  fourth  conclusive  argument  against  the  legendary  theory  is  its 
incompatibility  with  the  treatment  received  by  Samson  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  So  far  from  being  roused  to  faith  and  courage  by  his  example,  they 
blamed  him  for  irritating  their  foes,  and  actually  had  the  meanness  to  lay 
hold  of  him  and  to  bind  him,  that  they  might  deliver  him  into  the  hands  d 
the  Philistines.  "  Would  anything  like  this  ever  have  occurred  to  a  maker 
of  myths  ?  What  glory  could  such  legends  bring  either  to  the  hero  or  to  the 
nation?  The  rejection  of  Samson  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  a  greater 
ignominy  than  his  having  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  Philistines,  or  his  being 
called  to  make  sport  for  them  at  their  feast.  It  spoiled  his  public  life,  and 
reduced  him  to  Uie  position  of  one  who  had  only  showed  how  great  things 
he  might  have  done  if  he  had  been  properly  supported  by  his  nation." 
Professor  Blaikie's  article  is  an  exceedin^y  fresh  and  interesting  one,  and  in 
it  he  lays  stress  upon  a  number  of  points  that  help  us  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  career  of  the  great  Jewish  hero. 
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THE  lONA  OF  TEE  SOUTH;  OB,  THE  CRADLE  OF  EUROPEAN 

MONASTICISM. 

By  Ebv.  Hugh  Maomillan,  D,D.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.B. 

Anii  beginnings  are  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  source  of  a  great  river 
to  the  origin  of  a  great  nation.  Institutions,  social,  political,  or  religious^ 
that  have  flourished  for  ages,  derive  a  fresh  charm  from  the  consideration  of 
their  first  feeble  commencement,  and  the  contrast  between  what  they  were 
then  and  what  they  are  now.  The  thought  that  there  was  a  time  when 
these  things  had  no  existence  gives  a  vividness  to  the  feelings  with  whidi 
we  regard  them,  and  brings  back  the  freshness  that  has  evaporated  with 
long  familiarity.  It  is  a  morally  healthful  task,  in  this  age  of  sere  and 
yellow  ripeness,  to  recaJl  especially  the  spring  beauty  of  the  early  times  when 
the  foundations  of  our  faith  were  being  laid,  and  to  realize,  in  imagination, 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  those  times.  A  feeling  of  restfulness  comes  over 
us  in  so  doing,  like  turning  aside  from  the  noisy,  dusty  street  to  the  cool, 
quiet  glade  of  the  woodland.  Nowhere  is  the  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  sacred  institutions  more  keen  than  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  there  is  everything  to  captivate  and  chain  down 
the  senses  to  the  present.  We  have  an  instinctive  longing  for  a  sense  of 
contrast ;  and  as  the  luxuriant  greenness  of  a  clump  of  fern  in  summer  gains 
immensely  in  beauty  by  being  associated  with  the  russet  fronds  of  last 
autumn,  that  still  linger  about  its  roots,  so  the  beauty  of  the  scenes 
of  the  Eiviera  has  an  added  charm  imparted  to  it  by  the  memories 
%f  the  past.  The  loveliness  of  nature  seems  a  fitting  background  to 
the  romantic  story  of  piety  and  devotion  that  belonged,  in  far-off  ages,  to 
this  region. 

Off  the  coast  of  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  shore,  and  giving  a  natural  shelter  on  the  south  to  the  little  port, 
there  are  two  small  islands  called  the  lies  des  L6rins.  A  little  steamer, 
during  the  season,  takes  passengers  from  the  quay  of  Cannes  to  these  islands, 
allowing  them  sufficient  time  on  shore  to  examine  the  various  objects  of 
interest.  The  larger  and  nearer  island  is  called  St  Marguerite,  and  has  on 
its  northern  point,  which  is  steep  and  rocky,  a  citadel  built  by  Bichelieu,  in 
which,  for  eleven  years,  the  mysterious  person  known  as  the  **  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  "  was  confined  as  a  prisoner.  The  island  is  about  five  miles  in 
dreumference,  and  except  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  fortress,  is  entirely 
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covered  with  ehacly  piuewoods.  About  half  a  mile  distant  is  the  twin  island, 
called  St  Honorat,  which  is  only  a  fourth  of  the  size  of  St.  Marguerite.  It 
is  low  and  wooded,  and  fringed  with  a  reef  of  rough  rocks.  Formerly,  the 
whole  interior  was  covered  with  dense  forest,  but  this  has  been  cut  down  in 
recent  years  in  order  to  furnish  fields  and  gardens  for  the  Franciscan  monks 
who  were  sent  there  as  agricultural  colonists ;  and  all  the  old  gloom  and 
solitude  have  vanished.  Only  along  the  shore  have  traces  of  the  original 
forest  been  allowed  to  remain.  At  the  landing-place  is  a  modern  convent 
inhabited  by  Cistercian  monks,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  lay-brethren, 
and  they  are  as  much  distinguished  for  their  courtesy  to  visitors  as  for  their 
reverential  care  of  the  ancient  relics  of  the  island.  On  the  shore  a  little  to 
the  south  there  is  a  massive  and  venerable  pile  of  buildings,  half  monastery 
and  half  castle,  very  hke  the  style  of  architecture  of  seme  of  the  old  castles 
of  Scotland,  which  carries  back  one's  thoughts  to  the  insecurity  of  mediseval 
times.  It  was  founded  on  the  remains  of  an  older  building  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  fortified  in  the  manner  of  the  great  Eastern  monasteries,  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Algerine  pirates.  Outside  it  looks  entirely  like  a 
castle  or  fortress,  with  a  moat  and  portcullis  protecting  the  gate,  a  donjon  tower, 
loop-holed  walls,  and  projecting  battlements ;  but  the  interior  arrangements 
are  purely  those  of  a  monastery,  with  an  oblong  double-arched  cloister, 
surrounding  a  little  open  court  and  cistern,  and  opening  into  a  chapel,  a 
library,  a  refectory,  and  the  cells  and  other  domestic  buildings  of  the  monks, 
all  more  or  less  in  a  ruined  state.  A  well-made  road  winds  round  the  island, 
shaded  by  splendid  umbrella  pines,  through  which  the  vivid  sunshine  comes 
filtered  of  its  glare  and  heat,  and  filling  all  the  air  with  a  delicious  balsamic 
fragrance.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  view  obtained  from  the 
tower  of  the  castle.  To  the  south  the  wide  sea  lies  unbroken  to 
the  line  where  the  blue  of  the  water  melts  into  the  blue  of  the  sky ;  to  the 
west  the  grand  range  of  the  Esterel  Mountains  rises  up,  with  its  broken 
outline  and  ever- varying  aspects  of  light  and  shade  and  delicate  colouring ; 
in  front,  Cannes,  with  its  picturesque  old  town  and  modem  suburbs,  stretches 
its  bright  line  of  white  along  the  shore,  fills  up  the  middle  space,  and  climbs 
up  the  hills  behind,  with  the  grey  olive-woods  making  a  silvery  haze  to  tout 
down  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  buildings  and  the  tropical  vegetation  around 
them ;  while  in  the  far  distance  the  magnificent  picture  is  adequately  framed 
by  the  great  circle  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  whose  dazzUng  white  snow-peaks 
tower  up  behind  the  lesser  heights,  and  the  endless  undulations  of  the  vast 
landscape,  like  a  door  opened  in  heaven,  revealing  a  glimpse  of  the  Great 
White  Throne.. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  for  its  exquisite  features  of  scenic  beauty, 
or  for  the  curious  combination  of  military  and  monastic  architecture  to 
be  seen  in  its  old  castle,  that  St.  Honorat  is  remarkable.  It  acquires  an 
added  interest  from  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  ruins  which  it  contains. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  religious  antiquities.  At  one  time 
no  less  than  seven  chapels  existed,  dating  from  the  seventh  century  or 
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earlier*  Two  have  disappeared,  without  leaving  any  trace  behind ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  other  five,  placed  at  intervals  along  the  road  that  winds 
round  the  island,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  ruins  of  the  still  ruder 
chapels  built  about  the  same  time  in  Ireland  and  in  the  western  islands  of 
Scotland  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba.  The  best  preserved  of  the  group 
is  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  island.  It  is  not 
more  than  twelve  yards  long  and  about  two  wide,  and  is  placed  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  a  low  building,  with  an  immense  block  of  stone  forming  the 
doorway,  and  a  single  rough  Eomanesque  window  of  diminutive  size  above  it, 
by  which  the  4ark  interior  is  lighted.  The  comer-stones  are  enormous,  and 
the  arches  of  the  nave  and  the  roofs  of  the  apsidal  chapels  are  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  At  the  western  end  of  the  island  is  the 
chapel  of  St.  Sauveur,  which  looks  on  the  outside,  with  its  tiled  roof  and 
white-washed  walls,  like  a  peasant's  cottage.  Inside  it  is  a  regular  octagon, 
with  a  dome-shaped  roof,  six  of  the  sides  being  occupied  by  arched  niches, 
the  seventh  being  formed  into  an  apse,  containing  a  rude  stone  altar.  On 
the  remaining  side  is  the  rough  ruined  doorway,  with  a  small  window  over 
it,  through  which  the  light  enters  into  the  interior.  Besides  these  most 
interesting  old  buildings,  there  are  the  chapel  of  St.  Justine,  now  a  stable ; 
the  chapel  of  St.  Pierre,  near  the  landing-place,  which  has  little  more  than  the 
foundations  to  show ;  and  the  restored  chapel  of  St.  Porcaire,  where,  it  is 
said,  the  saint  of  that  nsime  was  buried,  situated  against  the  wall  of  the 
convent,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  castle. 

In  the  middle  ages  these  seven  ancieht  chapels  of  St.  Honorat  served  as 
shrines  of  pilgrimage,  like  the  seven  sister  churches  at  Glendalough  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  They  were  famous  all  over  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  flocked  to  the  island 
in  crowds.  He  who  visited  the  chapels  seven  years  in  succession  received 
from  the  prior  of  the  monastery  a  palm-branch  and  plenary  absolution. 
There  is  a  tradition  of  a  devout  Provencal  swineherd  who  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  seven  churches  no  less  than  six  times,  but  was  prevented 
on  the  last  occasion  by  his  churlish  master  from  completing  the  mystic 
number  of  visits.  Worn  out  with  sorrow  on  account  of  his  disappointment, 
he  fell  sound  asleep  one  day  while  tending  his  herd  of  swine  on  the  edge  of 
an  oak-wood  among  the  mountains,  and  dreamt  that  he  had  actually  set  his  foot 
for  the  seventh  time  on  the  Holy  Island,  and  that  in  consequence  the  abbot 
had  given  to  him  the  coveted  palm-branch  as  the  reward  of  his  devotion. 
Awaking  from  his  sleep,  he  was  about  to  renew  his  lamentation  on  account 
of  the  aggravated  mockery  of  the  vision,  when  he  found  to  his  great 
joy  a  palm-branch  lying  by  his  side,  brought  by  an  angel  to  comfort 
him  for  his  sore  disappointment.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  St. 
Yirgil,  one  of  the  abbots  of  the  monastery,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  the 
round  of  the  seven  chapels  every  night,  so  excessive  was  his  devotion  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  his  ghost  still  haunts  the  sacred  precincts,  and  may  be  seen 
by  the  belated  visitor. 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  tbaii  the  seven  chapels  I  have  thus  described 
were  relics  of  the  earlier  ccenobitic  establishment  of  the  time  of  St.  Honorak 
That  mode  of  religious  life  was  widely  different  from  the  later  monastic  type, 
which  the  great  founder  of  the  order  of  Benedictines  organized;  the 
peculiarity  of  which  was  that  the  monks  lived  together  in  one  building,  in  a 
close  corporation  under  the  rule  of  a  superior.  The  ccenobitic  form  of 
monasticism  came  originally  from  the  East,  and  seems  always  to  have  been  a 
special  characteristic  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is 
carried  out  in  remote  places  among  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  Christians. 
In  the  first  Christian  centuries  there  were  swarms  of  hermits  in  the  deserts 
of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  who  wished  to  imitate  the  example  of  St. 
Anthony  and  dwell  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  At  first  the  hermits 
lived  in  separate  caves  or  cells  remote  from  each  other,  and  they  had  no 
mutual  bond  of  union.  After  a  time  a  number  of  them  built  their  cells 
together,  like  the  wigwams  of  an  Indian  encampment,  with  a  central  chapel 
common  to  all.  One  of  their  number  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  superior, 
but  the  rules  that  guided  the  fraternity  were  of  the  loosest  character.  On 
the  first  and  last  day  of  the  week,  the  old  and  new  Sabbath,  they  met 
together  for  a  common  meal  and  for  common  worship  in  the  chapel; 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  week  they  lived  apart,  each  in  the  solitude 
of  his  own  cell.  To*  the  community  thus  formed  the  name  of  Laura  was 
given,  from  a  root  signifying  an  alley  or  small  court.  This  word  meets  us 
often  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  five  Christian  centuries, 
showing  how  popular  was  the  institution  so  called.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  semi-social  form  of  asceticism  became  less  independent  and  assumed  a 
more  compact  organization,  developing  ultimately  into  the  ccenobism  which 
had  fixed  rules  to  control  the  irregularities  of  such  a  mode  of  life,  while  it 
still  afforded  ample  scope  for  solitude  and  for  the  cultivation  of  individual 
peculiarities.  At  a  later  period,  the  devotees  of  this  system,  crowded  out  in 
the  East,  and  inspired  by  missionary  zeal,  migrated  westwards  and  founded 
similar  institutions  in  Europe ;  and  wherever  they  located  themselves  they 
faithfully  imitated  there  the  type  of  monastic  life  which  they  had  left  behind 
in  Egypt.  At  St.  Honorat,  which  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  Europe, 
there  were  numerous  solitary  cells  scattered  over  the  island,  inhabited  by 
hermits  who  celebrated  certain  'religious  rites  together,  had  a  semi-social 
organization,  and  were  governed  by  a  superior  chosen  among  themselves. 
From  this  island  the  ccenobitic  mode  of  life  was  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  Celtic  Church;  and  we  find  traces  of  it  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  in  the 
peculiar  type  of  monasticism  that  prevailed  in  such  institutions  as  the  great 
Abbey  of  Bangor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  founded  by  the  Welsh  St.  Iltut, 
cousin  of  the  mythic  Arthur,  and  the  Abbey  of  Armagh  in  Ireland,  both  of 
which  were  remarkable  not. only  for  their  great  crowds  of  monks,  but  also  for 
their  rigid  austerities  and  for  their  loose  discipline.  The  seven  sister 
churches  of  Wicklow  were  derived  from  the  same  source.  From  Ireland  St. 
Columba  transmitted  this  type  of  ccenobism  to  lona  and  to   Bcodand 
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generally.  Consequently  we  infer  thai  the  Celtic  Church  can  trace  its  origin 
directly  to  the  East,  and'  got  no  part  of  its  ecclesiastical  organization  from 
Ttaly.  Like  the  Waldensian  Church,  it  can  boast  that  it  was  never  suckled 
by  the  Wolf  of  Borne. 

In  Europe  the  sea  took  the  place  of  the  desert  in  Asia.  Hermits  in  the 
East  sought  the  vast  solitudes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  for  there  they 
were  farthest  removed  from  the  habitations  of  man,  and  had  the  freest  scope 
for  meditation  upon  the  Divine  life.  Such  pathless  wastes  as  those  around 
the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  West,  and  therefore 
the  early  missionaries  of  Christianity  to  Europe  sought  refuge  in  the  islands 
which  line  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  there  they  could  find  the 
best  security  from  the  troubles  of  these  rough  ages.  In  our  own  country  we 
have  numerous  examples  of  this  favourite  practice,  such  as  Inndisfame,  off 
the  coast  of  Northumberland ;  the  Isles  of  Arran,  ofif  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland ;  Bardsey  and  Bamsey,  islands  near  St.  David's  in  Wales ;  lona, 
the  Island  of  May,  and  the  Island  in  Lochleven  in  Scotland.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  Bass  Bock  gave  shelter  to  St.  Baldred,  who  laboured 
in  East  Lothian;  and  the  little  oratory  in  the  Island  of  Inchcolm  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth  is  attributed  to  a  solitary  of  this  period.  We  read 
of  St.  Cormao,  and  other  disciples  of  St.  Columba,  sailing  over  the 
Northern  Ocean  to  find  a  desert  spot  where  there  should  be  no  trace 
or  recollection  of  man,  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  so  widely  had  the 
hermit  fever  spread  and,  taken  possession  of  every  available  place.  Even 
St.  Kilda,  though  so  far  away,  amid  the  melancholy  main  had  a  hermit's 
cell  upon  it.  On  the  desolate  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  were 
cells  of  the  old  hermits,  who  were  called  <<  papas  "  or  "  popes,"  and  who  left 
the  memory  of  their  holy  lives  in  the  curious  names  of  Papa  Strona  and 
Papa  Westra,  by  which  the  islands  are  known  to  this  day.  Off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  tbere  is  an  island  called  Papey  for  the  same  reason,  where  the  first 
Norse  settlers  found  relics  of  the  bells  and  croziers  of  the  ancient  hermits 
who  lived  there. 

Connected  with  this  search  for  an  ideal  home  of  the  hermit  was  the 
famous  legend  of  St.  Brendan's  seven  years'  voyage,  which  may  be  called  the 
Monkish  Odyssey,  and  which  Matthew  Arnold  and  Sebastian  Evans  have 
made  familiar  to  us  by  tbeir  beautiful  poems  upon  the  subject.  So  popular 
was  this  story  in  the  middle  ages  that  no  fewer  than  eleven  manuscripts  of 
the  original  Latin  narrative  are  in  existence,  and  versions  of  it  exist  in 
nearly  all  the  European  languages.  It  must  have  been  well  known  to 
Columbus,  and  probably  inspired  those  visions  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  America.  Centuries  before  Columbus  was  born  there  was  a  tradition 
in  Mexico  of  the  visit  of  a  strange  white  man  from  the  other  side  of 
the  sea,  who  came  in  a  boat  with  sails,  lived  a  most  austere  and  holy  life, 
and  taught  the  people  a  new  and  humane  system  of  religion,  and  then  went 
away  back  to  his  own  country,  promising  that  either  he  himself  or  some  one 
sent  by  him  would  return  at  some  future  time.    When  the  Spaniards  landed 
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in  Mexico  their  visifc  was  hailed  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  promise,  and 
they  found  amongst  the  people  not  only  the  most  minute  accounts  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  their  holy  visitor — as  that  he  had  a  large  beard  and 
black  hair,  and  was  dressed  in  a  long  coat  with  a  mantle  marked  with 
crosses — but  also  fragments  of  his  teaching,  and  relics  of  ntes  and 
customs  which  bore  a  strange  resemblance  to  those  of  Christians.  It  is 
possible  that  this  legend  of  the  Mexican  Messiah  may  refer  to  the 
famous  voyage  of  Sti.  Brendan  in  the  western  seas.  St  Brendan's  Isle, 
it  is  said,  was  only  occasionaUy  visible;  it  was  not  found  when  it 
was  sought,  but  if  the  Mexican  legend  be  true,  it  fixed  itself 
at  last  in  the  revelation  of  a  mighty  continent,  to  whose  western 
stiorcs,  beyond  our  setting  sun,  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way. 

To  the  student  of  ecclesiaetical  history  the  little  island  of  St.  Honorat 
is  one  of  the  inost  impressive  spots  in  Europe.  Almost  invisible  on  the 
map,  it  at  one  time  occupied  a  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  as  one  of  its  great  historical  sites.  As  a  centre  of  intellectual 
and  moral  influence  it  had,  as  Montalembert  truly  says,  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  progress  of  humanity  than  any  famous  isle  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
For  more  than  five  hundred  years  it  was  the  pulse  of  Christian  Europe ;  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  European  monasticism — the  stepping- 
stone  by  which  the  peculiar  religious  life  of  the  East  crossed  over  into  the 
West.  It  may  well  be  called  the  lona  of  the  ^outh.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  two  httle,  insignificant  islands,  one  in  the  far  north,  amid 
the  dark  clouds  and  mists  of  the  vnld  Atlantic,  and  the  other  in  the  far 
south,  under  the  brilliant  blue  sky,  and  laved  by  the  bluer  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  should  have  formed  the  centres  which  drew' to  them,  and 
from  whence  were  dispersed,  all  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces  of 
Christendom  during  its  darkest  ages.  The  correspondence  between  these 
two  islands  in  their  geographical  position  and  m  their  ecclesiastical  history 
is  singularly  close.  Their  annals  run  on  parallel  hues.  The  institutions  in 
both  were  founded  by  men  of  noble  birth,  who  gave  themselves  up  with 
almost  unparalleled  devotion  to  the  service  of  God,  and  had  wonderful  power 
in  attracting  around  them  disciples,  whom  they  sent  out  as  missionaries  to 
all  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  founded  monasteries  and  churches,  and 
spread  a  wide  circle  of  Ught  amid  the  prevailing  darkness.  Both  monasteries 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  remarkable  activity  and  prosperity ;  they  were 
both  the  seats  of  momentous  religious  controversies  and  schisms,  and  they 
both  received  the  blow  which  proved  fatal  to  them  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  worldly  spirit  within,  and  from  the  ravages  of  their  ruthless  foes 
without — the  one  succumbing  to  the  Algerine  pirates,  and  the  other  to  the 
Norwegian  invaders. 

St.  Honorat,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  little  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as  St.  Columba,  whose  name  is  imperishably 
associated  with  lona.    He  belonged  to  a  knightly  family  in  Belgic  Gaol,  and 
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was  bom  on  the  border  of  the  province  of  Loraine.    In  all  likelihood  he  had 

a  native  name,  for  Honoratus  was  merely  a  Latin  epithet  like  our  own  modern 

"  honourable  " — employed     either    to    denote   a    certain    oCQclal    position 

or    high   moral    character;    and    used  in  this  way,   the    name   was  so 

common    in    the    first    five    centuries,    that    it  is  almost    impossible    to 

identify    with    certainty    the   dififerent    eminent    pei-sons    who   bore   it. 

The  original  name  of  St.  Patrick  we  know  was  Succat;    and   Patricius 

was  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  Koman  epithet  on  account  of  his  noble  birth. 

This  may  have  been  the  case  with  St.  Honorat,  whose  Belgic  name  has  been 

altogether  forgotten.     In  that  rude  ago  he  grew  from  infancy  to  manhood 

pure  and  virtuous.    Tali,  handsome,  endowed  with  great  gifts  of  mind  and 

graces  of  character,  he  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  ail  with  whom  he 

came  into  contact.    At  an  early  ago  he  renounced  the  world  and  devoted 

himself  to  a  religious  life.     After  bis  baptism  he  was  seized  with  an  ardent 

desire  to  visit  the  eastern  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  from  whence  had 

come  the  saints,  whose  beautiful  feet,  bringing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 

were  first  seen  on  the  rocky  heights  and  in  the  lonely  villages  of  the  Maritime 

Alps.     In  the  age  of  St  Honorat  the  East  was  far  more  closely  connected 

with  the  West  than  we  imagine.   There  were  still  the  Churches  founded  by  the 

Apostles,  and  crowds  of  hermits  and  holy  liien  worshipping  God  in  dens  and 

caves  of  the  earth,  and  pilgrimages  were  frequently  made  to  visit  the  sacred 

sites  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.    The  heart  of  the  young  enthusiast  was  fired  with 

a  longing  to  tread  the  soil  of  these  holy  lands.     But  his  father  refused  to 

allow  him  to  undertake  the  dangerous  journey ;    and  his  elder  brother 

Yenantius,  who  was  still  a  pagan,  made  sport  of  the  proposed  pilgrimage. 

Saddened  and  disheartened,  the  youthful  devotee  saw  no  immediate  hope  of 

carrying  out  his  plan,  and  therefore  devoted  himself  to  such  works  of  faith 

and  labours  of  love  as  he  could  perform  at  home.    There  is  a  touching  story 

told  of    him  at  this    time    which    the    fond    imagination  of    later   ages 

has  invested  with  a  supernatural  halo.      Meeting  one  day  one  of  those 

wretched  lepers,  who,  owing  to  the  miserable  living  and  the  utter  want  of 

sanitary  knowledge  of  those  times,  were  as  common  in  Europe  in  tbe  early 

Christian  centuries  as  they  are   now  in   Asia,  he  took  him  home  to  his 

own  room,  and  began  to  anoint  his  terrible  sores.     Suddenly  the  dreadful 

mask  of  deformity  fell  off,  and  the  scarred  face  burst  out  into  overpowering 

radiance  ;  and  in  the  transOgured  leper  he  beheld  with  inexpressible  awe  no 

other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself.     In  reward  of  his  loving  deed  he  was 

divinely  promised  that  his  father's  opposition  to  his  pilgrimage  would  be 

removed,  and  that  he  would  be  the  means  of  converting  his  brother  to  the> 

Christian  faith.     And  so  he  gained  his  end ;  and  at  last,  in  the  company 

of  his  brother,  who  had  suddenly  become  as  ardent  a  devotee  as  himself » 

he  set  out  to  visit  the  morning-land  of  his  faith.     Caprasius,  a  man  of 

good  education  and  position,  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  saint 

of  angelic  conversation  and  of  venerable  gravity   equal    to  the   fathers,. 

associated  himself  with  the  two  brothers  in  their  pious  pilgiimage.    Previous. 
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to  starting  they  all  distributed  their  property  to  the  poor,  that  they  might  be 
entirely  free  from  worldly  carea  But  the  pilgrimage  was  never  carried  out. 
Venantius  died  by  the  way  at  Messina  through  fatigue  and  sickness, 
and  with  his  last  breath  exhorted  his  brother  to  be  strong  in  faith, 
for  that  God  intended  him  to  do  great  things  for  the  world.  In  the 
first  bitterness  of  his  sorrow  St.  Honorat  cared  no  longer  to  pnrsue  his 
travels ;  the  pilgrimage  had  lost  its  interest  for  him,  and  so  he  turned  his 
face  homewards. 

But  no  sooner  did '  he  reach  his  native  place  than  he  received, 
in  a  vivid  dream  of  the  night,  what  he  interpreted  as  a  Divine  com- 
mand to  proceed  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  a  spot  indicated 
to  him,  where  he  might  carry  out  the  rule  of  b'fe  which  be  had 
planned  for  himself.  This  was  the  Httle  island  of  Planaria,  or  Lerins, 
to  which  he  afterwards  gave  his  na^ne.  Sheltered  by  its  obscurity 
and  its  insular  position  from  the  ravages  of  the  barbaric  hordes,  who 
invaded  the  south  by  the  course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne,  no 
place  could  be  better  adapted  for  a  religious  retreat.  Before,  however, 
settling  down  in  this  island,  St.  Honorat  spent  some  time  in  solitary 
meditation  in  a  cave  in  the  face  of  a  rock  near  the  summit  of  Cape  Hoax, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  above  the  station  of  Agay,  near  Cannes.  This 
hermitage,  called  La  Sainte  Baume,  is  the  object  of  a  favourite  excursion 
from  Cannes,  and  amply  rewards  the  modern  pilgrim,  not  only  on  account  <rf 
its  interesting  associations,  but  also  by  the  magnificent  view  which  it 
commands. 

Fortified  by  this  discipline  of  seclusion  and  prayer,  St.  Honorat  took 
with  him  his  friend  Caprasius,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  chief 
purpose  of  his  life.  When  he  reached  the  littlei  island  of  Planaria,  or 
Lerins,  in  the  year  410  of  our  era,  about  a  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
St.  Columba  landed  at  lona,  he  found  not  only  this  spot  but  all  the  main- 
land adjacent  utterly  desolate.  The  Roman  Empire  had  fallen  into  decay, 
and  the  towns  which  it  had  founded  and  occupied  along  the  Riviera  were 
deserted  and  fast  crumbling  into  ruins.  Cannes,  now  the  gayest  and  most 
fashionable  town  in  the  South  of  Europe,  was  a  little  collection  of  fisher- 
men's huts  huddled  together  for  the  sake  of  protection  and  purer  and  drier 
air,  on  the  top  of  an  abrupt  eminence,  surrounded  by  pestiferous  marshes 
covered  with  those  luxuriant  canes  or  reeds  which  gave  it  its  name,  as  they 
gave  its  name  to  Cana  of  Galilee.  The  island  that  was  to  be  his  home  was  a 
lonely  wilderness  overrun  with  tangled  brushwood  and  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Roman  village  called  Yergoanum,  among  which  serpents 
swarmed  in  such  numbers  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  land  on  the 
shore.  In  this  dreary  solitude  St.  Honorat  took  up  his  abode,  and  having 
sought  ordination  from  his  friend  Leontius,  the  bishop  of  the  neighbouring 
See  of  Frejus,  he  set  himself  at  once,  with  characteristic  enei^,  to  establi^ 
a  monastery  on  the  island.  The  first  necessity  was  water,  and  after  a 
diligent  search  the  old  well  which  had  supplied  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  tbe  forgotten  Roman  town  was  re-discorered  in  the  oentre  of  the  island,  and, 
cleared  of  the  weeds  and  rubbish  that  had  choked  it,  it  burst  forth  anew  a 
sparkling  and  abundant  spring.  The  legendary  chronicle  gives  a  less  prosaic 
account  of  this  well  It  originated  in  the  miraculous  power  of  the  saint, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  struck  the  groimd  three  times  in  honour  of 
the  Trinity,  and  commanded  the  hidden  waters  of  the  rock  to  flow  forth, 
which  they  did  at  once,  and  have  continued  to  do  ever  since ;  for  *'  St. 
Honorat's  Well  "  still  affords  the  only  supply  of  fresh  water  to  the  modern 
monks  of  the  island.  Beside  this  holy  well  grew  two  lofty  palm-trees  that 
raised  their  crown  of  foUage  above  the  pine  woods.  Into  one  of  these 
St.  Honorat  ascended  when  he  prayed  heaven  to  rid  him  of  the  poisonous 
snakes  that  abounded  on  every  side.  This  was  done  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  submerging  the  island  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
all  but  the  crown  of  the  palm-tree  in  which  the  saint  was  safely 
ensconced,  until  every  noxious  reptile  was  drowned,  and  then  raising 
the  land  to  its  old  level  and  draining  off  the  briny  waters.  A  single 
palm-tree  stands  at  the  present  day  beside  .the  ruins  of  the  church, 
as  a  link  of  connection  with  the  traditional  history  of  the  founder. 
Beside  the  well  overshadowed  by  these  palm-trees,  like  another  Elim 
in  the  desert,  St.  Honorat  cleared  a  space  of  ground  amid  the  dense 
thicket  of  thorn  bushes  and  wild  scrub,  and  on  it  erected  his  future 
home.  The  buildings  would  no  doubt  be  of  the  simplest  character,  and. 
would  consist  of  a  number  of  small  wattled  huts  constructed  of  the  branches 
of  brushwood  around,  woven  together  and  plastered  over  with  clay,  like  the 
common  dwellings  of  the  people  on  the  neighbouring  shore.  Such  was  the 
style  of  the  conventual  establishment  at  Marmontier  in  which  St.  Martin 
of  Tours  lodged  his  eight  disciples ;  and  such  was  the  architecture  of  the 
little  community  which  St.  Columba  afterwards  settled  in  lona.  There 
were  no  magnificent  abbeys  or  monasteries  in  those  days.  The  Candida 
Caaa,  as  the  white  stone  church  which  St.  Martin  built  at  Whithorn,  the 
first  stone  church  erected  in  our  island,  was  an  innovation  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  country ;  and,  humble  and  unpretending  as  it  must 
have  been,  was  an  object  of  great  astonishment  to  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  see  only  the  rude  wooden  dwellings  of  the  natives  and  the  rough 
eaves  and  cells  of  the  hermits. 

When  St.  Honorat  left  his  northern  h/>me  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
sister,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,'  and  who  for  his  sake  gave  up  all 
her  friends  and  identified  herself  with  his  fortunes.  The  building  of  the 
monastery  threatened  to  sever  the  tie  which  bound  them  together ;  for  the 
strict  rules  of  monastic  life  would  not  allow  the  presence  of  a  woman  within 
the  prednets  of  the  establishment,  which  in  this  case  were  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  island.  The  gentle  and  beautiful  girl,  who,  at  her  baptism  as  a 
Ghristittn  received  the  name  of  Margaret,  in  honour  ef  St.  Margaret  of 
Antioch,.  was  consequently  sent  to  reside  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Lero, 
where  d»  wm  oon^ktely  separated  from  her  brother.    This  island  was  8ul> 
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seqtiently  Darned  St.  Marguerite,  from  its  association  with  her.  Bat  she 
found  the  solitude  so  irksome,  and  the  longing  to  be  with  her  brother  so 
strong,  that  by  her  entreaties  she  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  promise  to 
come  and  see  her  once  a  year.  ''  Let  me  know/'  she  said,  "  at  what  time 
I  may  look  for  your  coming,  for  that  season  will  be  to  me  the  only  season  of 
the  year."  The  saint  replied  that  he  would  come  when  the  almond-trees 
were  in  blossom.  Whereupon  the  legend  says  the  forsaken  Margaret 
assailed  all  the  saints  with  her  prayers  and  tears,  until  she  got  her  wish, 
that  the  almond- trees  in  her  island  should  miraculously  blossom  once  a 
month ;  and  sending  each  month  a  branch  with  the  significant  flowers  on  it 
to  her  brother's  retreat,  he  dutifully  came  to  her  al  once,  and  her  heart  was 
thus  made  glad  by  the  sight  of  her  brother  no  less  than  twelve  times  every 
year.  This  beautiful  legend  contains  a  moral,  not  unlike  that  which  the  old 
story  of  Aaron's  almond  rod  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  was  meant  to  teach  the 
rebellious  tribes.  The  almond  rod  always  blossoms  when  the  heart  sacrifice 
its  own  selfish  inclinations,  and  prefers  obedience  to  the  natural  loving 
instincts  which  God  has  pla.nted  in  it  to  a  mere  mechanical  ascetic  obedience 
which  is  against  nature.  The  religion  of  love  and  of  the  sacrifices  that  are 
made  by  love  creates  life,  maizes  the  wilderness  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose ;  whereas  the  religion  of  self-will,  and  of  the  self-denials  and  mortifica- 
tions that  are  made  on  account  of  it,  destroys  life,  and  converts  the  fairest 
garden  into  a  desert. 

But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  more  than  a  mere  senti- 
mental significance  in  this  touching  legend,  a  significance  of  a  kind  which 
gives  to  St.  Marguerite  no  small  share  in  the  profound  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  religious  history  of  the  neighbouring  isle.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  on  this  island  a  nunnery  was  established,  soon  after  the  monastery  of 
St.  Honorat  was  built,  and  over  which  St.  Margaret  presided.  At  this 
period  there  was  almost  as  great  a  fever  for  a  life  of  religious  seclusion  among 
the  Boman  women  as  among  the  men.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  of 
the  most  delicate  refinement  devoted  themselves  with  remarkable  enthusiasm 
to  a  life  of  the  greatest  hardship  and  of  the  dreariest  loneliness  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  And  St.  Margaret,  vrith  a  kindred  zeal,  set  up  in  her  own  island 
an  establishment  of  holy  women  similar  to,  and  closely  affiliated  with,  the 
monastery  of  her  brother.  There  is  another  interpretation  of  the  legend, 
however,  which  seems  to  me  more  plausible.  It  supposes  that  the  island  of 
St.  Marguerite  was  inhabited  by  the  wives  and  female  relatives  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Honorat.  St.  Honorat,  while  separated  from  his  sister,  visited  her  at 
certain  intervals  on  the  neighbouring  island ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  members  of  the  holy  fraternity  associated  with  him  may  have  had 
similar  and  even  more  intimate  relationships,  and  may  have  been  granted 
similar  privileges.  And  if  this  be  the  true  explanation,  it  afifords  another 
example  of  the  remarkable  parallelism  that  exists  between  the  history  of  St. 
Honorat  and  the  history  of  lona.  In  the  Sound  of  lona,  nearly  east  of  the 
cathedral,  but  so  near  the  opposite  shore  of  Mull  as  to  seem  from  lona 
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to  form  part  of  it,  there  is  a  small  iBlaod  called  Eilean  Nam  Ban,  or  the 
Island  of  the  Women.  Iti  received  this  name  from  the  tradition  that  St. 
Columba  suffered  no  women  to  stay  in  lona,  but  compelled  all  the  wives, 
daughters,  and  sisters  of  the  monks  to  live  in  this  Uttle  neighbouring  isle, 
where  traces  of  a  building  called  the  nunnery  may  even  yet  be  distinguished. 
The  monks  were  allowed  on  certain  occasions  to  visit  this  island  and  consort 
with  their  relatives.  There  was  a  nunnery  on  the  island  of  lona  itself,  of 
which  we  are  told  that  Beatrix,  only  daughter  of  Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
was  prioress ;  but  this  nunnery  did  not  belong  to  the  primitive  institutions  of 
the  island,  and  the  ruins  of  it,  which  remain  at  the  present  day,  clearly  prove 
by  their  Norman  style  of  architecture  that  its  foundation  does  not  date 
farther  back  than  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Church  of  Eome  had  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  In  the  time  of  St.  Columba  no  such  institution  would  have 
been  tolerated ;  and  though  the  saint  was  desirous  to  promote  conjugal  happi- 
ness, uid  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  women,  yet  he  strictly  enjoined  on 
his  community  while  they  were  on  the  holy  isle  to  maintain  a  total  separation 
from  all  their  female  friends.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  with  ungallant 
frankness,  that  "  where  there  was  a  cow  there  was  a  woman ;  and  where 
there  was  a  woman  there  was  mischief  and  trouble."  But  though  celibacy 
was  thus  the  rule  in  lona  itself,  and  was  commended  as  a  higher  vocation, 
it  was  not  absolutely  enforced  out  of  the  island,  and  marriage  no  doubt 
existed  among  the  secular  and  even  the  regular  clergy.  This  must  have  been 
the  case  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  well ;,  and  we  must  therefore  regard  St. 
Marguerite  at  Cannes  as  standing  in  the  same  relation,  as  a  women's  isle  to 
St.  Honorat,  which  Eilean  Nam  Ban  stood  to  lona. 

The  fame  which  Sb.  Honorat  acquired  soon  drew  to  him  devotees  from 
all  parts.  There  were  materials  ready  to  his  hand  to  mould  in  the  results 
of  the  previous  labours  of  missionaries  from  Asia  Minor,  and  chiefly  from 
Pergamos,  who  propagated  the  Christian  faith  in  the  Jewish  settlements  of 
the  Biviera.  In  these  spots,  according  to  tradition,  Martha  and  Mary  and 
Lazarus,  and  Mary  Magdalene  and  Barnabas,  ended  their  days,  and  to  them 
as  an  historical  fact  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  two  Herods  were  banished. 
Pothinus  and  IrensBUS,  the  friends  of  Polycarp,  and  probably  also  the  pupils 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  preached  the  Gospel  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
Provence  and  in  southern  France.  They  founded  the  heroic  Churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  which  suffered  the  most  dreadful  persecution  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  From  the  blood  of  these  martyrs  sprang 
up  the  faithful  witnesses  who  took  up  their  abode  here  and  there  along  the 
curving  shores  of  the  Biviera,  and  became  identified  with  the  spots  where  they 
settled.  St.  Bomulus  of  San  Bemo,  St.  Ampelius  of  Bordighera,  St.  Devote 
of  Monaco,  St.  Pons  of  Nice,  St.  Cassien  of  Cannes,  St.  Trophimus  of 
Vence.  In  this  beautiful  region  was  fought  out  the  final  struggle  between 
Christianity  and  classical  paganism.  And  thus  we  may  fairly  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Honorat,  the  first  great  missionary  centre  in 
Southern  Gaul,  to  the  Church  of  Pergamos,  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  said. 
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**  Thou  boldest  fast  my  name  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  those 
days  when  Antipas  was  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was  slain  among  yon." 

It  is  a  suggestive  thought  in  this  connection  that,  while  the  Bomaa 
Empire  in  the  days  of  St.  Honorat  was  destroyed  by  the  northern  barbarians, 
the  inherent  vitaUty  of  its  civilization,  though  repressed  in  one  direction, 
reappeared  and  became  dominant  in  another.  It  was  compelled  to  give  up 
the  physical  sovereignty  of  the  world  only  to  enable  it  the  more  efEiectuailj 
to  rule  supreme  in  the  world  of  mind  and  spirit.  Nearly  all  the  monlu 
and  saints  who  lived  during  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  were  of  Boman 
blood,  and  belonged  to  noble  families ;  their  names  were  almost  entirely 
Latin.  They  had  turned  monks  in  order  to  escape  the  dreadful  fate  which 
had  overtaken  their  race;  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  old  Bomans, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  dead,  blazed  forth  anew  in  doing  and 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and,  conserved  by  this  moral  heroism, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Boman  aristocracy  disappeared,  they  became  the 
founders  of  a  mightier  and  more  enduring  kingdom,  which  was  destined 
in  the  end  to  conquer  the  conquerors.  And  so  in  a  new  form  the  old  Boman 
Empire  was  resuscitated  among  men,  and  built  up  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
empire  that  has  ever  since  ruled  the  world. 

(To  be  eoTicluded.) 


JNOMALIES    IN    OLD   TESTAMENT    CHABACTEB. 

By  Ebv.  Pbofbssob  W.  Garden  Blaikib,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
New  Coliege,  Edmburgh, 
In  the  study  of  Old  Testament  character  few  devout  readers  can  have  failed 
to  feel  a  double  perplexity  in  the  case  of  the  best  samples  presented  to  ns; 
— first,  as  to  how  they  came  to  be  in  some  v^ays  so  good ;  and  second,  as  to 
how  they  continued  in  other  ways  so  evil.  The  combination  of  good  and  bad 
is  what  perplexes  us.  As  to  their  goodness,  we  wonder  to  find  it  of  so  high 
an  order,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  live  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  that  crowning  view  of  the  character  of 
God  which  is  presented  in  Christ  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  they  had  not  the  clear 
view  which  we  possess  of  the  future  life ;  they  had  not  that  acquaintance 
with  the  way  of  salvation  which  the  Gospel  communicates  ;  and  they  could 
not  experience  the  overpowering  motive  to  trust,  gratitude,  and  obedience 
which,  in  all  true  behevers,  flows  from  the  consciousness  that  the  Son  of  God 
has  loved  them  and  given  Himself  for  them. 

Yet  many  of  them,  while  profoundly  impressed  with  God's  indefeasible 
righteousness,  had  obviously  a  warm  love  to  God  and  trust  in  Him ;  they 
lived  vei^y  near  to  Him,  and  often  their  fellowship  was  as  delightful  as  it  was 
intimate.  Did  ever  the  spiritual  thermometer  rise  to  a  higher  point  than  in 
the  case  of  Enoch,  whose  brief  biography  is  given  in  words  so  simple  yet 
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striking — "Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  because  God  took 
him  "  ?  If  we  take  the  Psalms  as  a  fair  reflection  of  the  devotional  attain- 
ments of  the  best  men  of  the  Old  Testament,  what  a  remarkable  experience 
they  must  have  had  1  '*  O  God,  Thou  art  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  Thee ; 
my  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  Thee,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is."  What  strikes  us  most  throughout  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  is  the  combination  of  reverence  and  intimacy,  and  the  reality  of 
the  intimacy  of  which  they  are  the  record.  It  was  a  real,  soul-to-soul  com- 
munion, removed  as  far  as  possible  from  thcf  sphere  of  mere  external  or 
mechanical  religion. 

How,  then,  came  these  men,  living  in  the  dispensation  of  types  and 
shadows,  to  reach  so  profound  an  experience  of  the  substantial,  the  real  ? 
How  were  they  enabled,  under  a  religion  in  many  ways  so  external,  so  firmly 
to  grasp  the  spiritual  ?  Granting  such  men  to  have  been  but  few  and  far 
between  (though  probably  they  were  more  numerous  than  we  think),  still 
they  must  have  had  a  remarkable  spiritual  education,  and  the  result  of  it 
was  a  spirit  of  trust  that  "  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  un- 
belief, but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God."  How,  then,  were  they 
educated?  Or  to  put  the  question  regarding  them  as  the  angel  asked  in  the 
Apocalypse :  "  Who  are  these  arrayed  in  white  robes,  and  whence  came 
they?" 

1.  We  are  necessarily  thrown  back,  in  some  degree,  on  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  His  power  to  accomplish  His  ends,  as  an  old  theologian  pub  it, 
**  with  means,  or  without  means,  or  against  means."  Whatever  plan  God 
may  lay  down  as  His  ordinary  method  of  dealing  with  men,  we  cannot  hold 
Him  as  tied  to  that  method,  so  as  to  exclude  every  other.  It  was  under  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  connection  with  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  through  Hitn,  that  the  dispensation 
of  grace  took  the  form  under  which,  in  these  latter  days,  men  are  com- 
monly brought  to  God.  In  Old  Testament  times  God  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  hearts  of  men  in  ways  more  free  and  undefined.  He  con- 
veyed to  them  impressions  of  His  cheuracter  in  thorough  accordance  with 
those  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  conveys,  but  before  the  Gospel 
was  more  than  a  dim  promise.  More  particularly.  He  made  them  to 
understand  that,  while  infinitely  righteous,  He  was  a  sin-pardoning  God, 
before  the  special  ground  of  pardon,  derived  from  the  shedding  of  Christ's 
blood,  could  have  been  clearly  apprehended. 

In  the  world  of  nature  God  sometimes  falls  back  on  compensatory 
forces  that  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  principals.  When  rain  fails, 
the  dew  often  keeps  the  grass  fresh  and  green.  When  the  degree  of  light 
is  small,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  expands,  so  as  to  take  in  more  light.  Or 
He  gives  intensity  to  agents  that  seem  too  feeble  to  accomplish  much,  as 
when  the  soft  and  yielding  air  acquires  the  force  of  the  hurricane.  Under  His 
special  blessing  the  widow's  crust  and  cruse  furnish  sufficient  food  for  many 
days.  The  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  are  so  multiplied  that  thousands  are  fed 
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from  them.  Akin  to  these  unnsual  operations  may  have  been  the  method 
by  which  God  made  the  scanty  light  of  the  Old  Testament  available  for  the 
good  men  of  those  times,  so  that  their  apprehension  of  His  trae  character  was 
clearer  and  brighter  than  we  should  have  supposed  possible.  But  however 
brought  about,  the  result  certainly  was,  that  while  full  of  reverence  for  His 
righteousness,  these  men  were  led  to  regard  Him  with  the  same  feelings  of 
love,  trust,  and  devotion  which  in  our  day  are  kindled  only  at  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

2.  But,  again,  the  believing  men  of  those  times  were  helped  to  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  character  of  God  by  His  very  gracious  dealings  with  i)u 
luitioHf  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Israel,  with  his  marvellous  national  privileges, 
was  a  conspicuous  monument  of  the  grace  of  God.  In  his  history  was  seen 
God's  electing  grace,  choosing  him  from  among  all  the  nations,  but  not  on 
any  ground  of  superiorly  or  merit  of  his ;  Grod's  saving  grace,  delivering  him 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  from  all  the  enemies  that  assailed  him  from 
time  to  time  ;  pardoning  grace,  blotting  out  his  transgressions  whensoever  he 
repented,  even  transgressions  of  the  deepest  dye ;  restoring  grace,  going 
after  the  lost  sheep  in  his  wanderings,  and  bringing  him  back ;  purifying  and 
healing  grace,  cleansing  him  from  all  his  idols  and  uncleanness,  restoring 
health  to  him,  and  healing  him  of  his  wounds ;  and  finally,  satisfying  grace, 
producing  the  delightful  sense  of  full,  complete  enjoyment.  And  many  of 
God's  national  interpositions  were  very  touching,  fitted  to  thrill  the  heart, 
and  show  His  generosity  and  forbearance  in  the  most  affecting  light.  In 
particular,  three  great  deliverances  in  the  experience  of  the  nation — ^onder 
Moses,  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt ;  under  Gideon,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Midianites ;  and  under  Hezekiah,  from  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib^appear 
to  have  been  always  viewed  by  devout  hearts  with  profoundest  wonder  and 
admiration.  Such  deliverances  filled  the  imagination  and  the  heart ;  nothing 
could  have  shown  more  wonderfully  the  tender  love  of  God  for  Israel. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  certain  individuals,  this  sense  of  God's  love  for  the 
nation  was  appropriated  and  applied  to  themselves.  They  could  not  only 
say,  "  This  God  is  our  God,"  but  **  O  God,  Thou  art  my  God."  This  was  a 
remarkable  advance  on  the  ordinary  experience.  It  was  a  remark  of  Luther's 
that  all  that  is  precious  in  the  23rd  Psalm  turns  on  the  pronoun  "  my." 
*<  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd."  It  was  this  appropriation  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual case  of  God's  feelings  to  the  nation  that  marked  so  strikingly  the  men 
of  faith  in  Old  Testament  times.  The  same  power  of  appropriation  holds 
an  equally  important  place  under  the  Gospel  It  is  on  the  accepting  €a 
appropriating  of  Christ  as  our  personal  Saviour  that  our  salvation  turns :  and 
one  of  the  highest  experiences  of  believers  in  this  connection  often  finds  its 
fittest  expression  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the  Old  Testament :  ^'  My 
beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his." 

Thus  much  in  answer  to  the  question,  How,  apart  from  special  Gospel 
revelations  and  influences,  did  the  believing  men  of  the  Old  Testament  oflen 
attain  to  such  goodness  ?  We  come  now  to  the  darker  side  of  our  inquiry, 
How,  in  spite  of  such  goodness,  did  they  often  fall  into  such  lamentable  sin? 
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Abbaham  is  one  of  the  most  faultless  of  Old  Testament  saints,  and  in 
his  readiness  to  offer  up  Isaac  he  showed  that  he  ha.d  attained  an  almost  un- 
exampled reach  of  virtue.  Only  one  serious  offence  is  laid  in  Scripture  to 
hid  charge,  and  in  the  superficial  view  of  ordinary  readers  his  passing  off 
S€urah  as  his  sister  is  generally  regarded  as  but  an  act  of  deceit.  In  reality, 
however,  it  was  far  worse.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  deceit  was  to  save 
the  life  of  Abraham,  because,  if  Pharaoh  or  Abimelech  knew  that  Sarah  was 
bis  VTife,  they  would  kill  him  in  order  to  get  possession  of  her.  But  if  she 
were  believed  to  be  an  unmarried  woman  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to 
their  taking  her,  on  their  giving  a  fitting  present  to  her  brother.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Abraham  gave  up  Sarah  to  a  position  of  loathsome 
humiliation  in  order  to  save  himself.  Commentators  may  try  to  explain  it 
away,  but  the  record  is  as  clear  as  noonday.  We  dare  not  explain  it  away, 
bat  we  may  understand  how  it  happened  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  strong 
sentiment  of  the  time  whibh  invested  the  head  of  the  house  with  extraordi- 
nary authority  and  privilege.  To  him  servants,  children,  and  wife  were 
entirely  subordinate.  They  were  his  property,  his  chattels,  he  alone  being 
of  any  worth  or  consequence.  Lot  was  ready  to  give  up  his  daughters  to 
save  his  guests ;  Isaac  offered  no  word  of  remonstrance  on  the  altar ; 
Jephthah's  daughter  would  not  dream  of  life  when  her  father  had  made  his 
vow  to  God.  Abraham  was  the  person  to  whom  God  had  made  the 
promises ;  therefore,  argued  Sarah,  his  life  must  be  protected  by  whatever 
means.  The  submission  of  Sarah  is  extolled  in  Scripture,  "  She  obeyed 
Abraham,  calling  him  lord  "  ;  she  asserted  no  rights  for  herself  beyond  what 
the  custom  of  the  age  permitted ;  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save 
her  husband.  Very  different  was  her  bearing  when  Hagar  made  herself 
disagreeable ;  that  was,  indeed,  a  very  different  matter.  From  the  slave  girl 
she  would  not  tolerate  a  vestige  of  presumption ;  but  she  would  place  her- 
self under  Abraham's  feet  without  a  murmur,  and  to  save  him  become  less 
than  nothing.  And  this  was  a  deliberate  bargain  made  between  them  when 
they  were  leaving  their  father's  house.  Yet  Abraham  was  deeply  attached 
to  Sarah ;  and  his  conduct  would  be  utterly  unaccountable  were  it  not  for 
what  we  know  of  the  extraordinary  influence  that  established  custom  and 
the  unquestioned  voice  of  public  opinion  possess  in  quiet  times. 

Dbborah  stands  out  in  a  somewhat  craven  age  as  a  woman  of  singular 
spirit  and  singular  faith.  Alone  of  all  her  people  she  braves  the  risks  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  powerful  and  warlike  Canaanites,  who  are  inflicting 
on  her  coimtry  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  a  cruel  and  crushing  invasion. 
That  a  nation  having  for  its  charter  the  Divine  promise,  "  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee,"  should  be  content  to  lie, 
cowed,  crestfallen,  and  unresisting,  before  these  doomed  Canaanites,  was  to 
Deborah  simply  intolerable.  It  is  very  evident  that  her  movement  was 
inspired  by  faith.  It  was  God's  voice  she  had  heard  when  she  summoned 
Barak  to  muster  an  army  of  ten  thousand  and  move  toward  Mount  Tabor, 
in  order  to  encounter  the  chariots  and  multitude  of  Sisera.    To  all  human 
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view,  with  such  a  disparity  of  force,  it  was  a  desperate  enterprise,  which 
nothing  but  the  strongest  faith  in  God  could  jastify.  The  patriotism  that 
burnt  in  this  woman's  heart  was  of  the  noblest  quality,  and  her  concern  for 
the  honour  of  her  country  and  the  welfare  of  her  people  was  beyond  all 
praise.  Yet  Deborah  could  not  only  pardon  the  treachery  of  Jael,  but  extol 
her  deed  to  the  very  skies.  Into  the  question  of  her  treachery  she  did  not 
enter,  because  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  admiration  for  her  deed. 
During  the  twenty  years'  oppression  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Sisera  on 
the  tribes  of  Israel  had  doubtless  been  countless  in  number,  and  for  atrocity 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold.  To  Deborah,  Sisera  must  have 
appeared  the  very  embodiment  and  incarnation  of  all  these  atrocities — a 
monster  in  human  form  ;  and  when  she  heard  that  Jael  had  killed  him,  there 
was  no  room  in  her  heart  for  any  feeling  but  delight.  It  was  the  removal  of 
an  awful  incubus ;  it  was  the  end  of  a  dismal  nightmare ;  it  was  the  morning 
of  joy  after  the  night  of  weeping ;  and  Deborah  could  only  praise  God. 

Samson  is  one  of  the  most  abnormal  characters  of  Scripture,  and  yet  he 
is  held  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  roll  of  heroes  of  the  faith.  The  mixture 
of  good  and  ba.d  in  him  seems  unaccountable.  A  man  solemnly  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  yet  leading  a  revelling  and  rollicking  life ;  a  Nazarite,  bound  to 
abstain  from  wine  and  strong  drink,  yet  allowing  a  kindred  bodily  craving  to 
remain  unwatched  and  unsubdued ;  called  to  judge  Israel  and  protect  them 
from  the  Philistines,  yet  living  for  the  most  part  on  friendly  terms  with 
these  Philistines,  and  attacking  them  only  in  revenge  for  personal  injunee ; 
a  man  of  jokes  and  cranks,  who  is  sobered^  into  seriousness  only  by  the  loss 
of  his  liberty  and  of  his  eyesight,  and  who  never  rises  to  the  heights  of 
patriotism  till  at  his  death  he  deliberately  sacrifices  his  own  life  in  order  to 
weaken  the  enemies  of  his  country.  What  was  there  good  about  him? 
Undoubtedly  his  faith ;  and  if  we  study  his  history  with  care  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  his  aim  to  stir  up  the  powerful  tribe  of  Judah  against  the 
Philistines — ^an  aim  which  they  regarded  with  terror  and  met  with 
treachery.  In  general,  Samson  is  more  like  an  overgrown  boy  than  a  man ; 
more  Uke  a  mountebank  than  a  prophet,  more  like  a  libertine  than  a  man  of 
Gk>d.  And  yet  he  was  a  man  of  faith.  For  the  most  part  we  note  a 
correspondence  between  God's  work  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  were 
called  to  do  it ;  but  in  Samson's  case  we  can  hardly  think  of  any  one  whose 
ordinary  demeanour  was  less  like  that  of  a  holy  servant  of  the  Lord. 

And  now  we  come  to  David — a  man  after  God's  own  heart — that  is, 
in  his  character  of  ruler,  and  in  contrast  to  Saul.  David  differs  from 
Samson  pre-eminently  in  this,  that  his  good  qualities  do  not  need  to  be 
searched  for,  they  are  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  His  courage,  his 
patriotism,  his  fearless  faith,  his  regard  for  God's  honour,  his  value  for  God's 
favour,  his  delight  in  God's  fellowship,  his  unwearied  exertions  on  behalf  of 
his  people,  his  warm  heart  and  genial  manner  are  manifest  on  the  very 
surface  of  his  history.  And  yet  how  flagrant  are  his  faults  !  To  shield  him 
in  danger  a  lie  seems  to  come  as  readily  as  it  does  to  the  lips  of  the  lowest ; 
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massacre  of  bis  foes  is  no  nngenial  task ;  his  craelty  to  enemies  is  revolting ; 
and  as  for  his  combined  treachery,  meanness,  ingratitude,  and  adultery  in 
the  case  of  Uriah  and  Bathsheba,  we  can  hardly  think  of  anything  blacker. 
Many  of  his  sins  were  no  doubt  sins  of  the  age,  especially  his  treatment  of 
his  foes ;  but  no  such  palliation  is  possible  of  his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah. 
And  what  a  handle  to  godless  men  the  conduct  of  David  in  that  case  has 
given  in  every  age  1  Like  Calvin's  treatment  of  Servetus  to  the  enemies  of 
Protestantism,  it  is  what  continually  presents  itself  as  alike  beyond  mitiga- 
tion and  beyond  reply. 

The  problem  in  all  such  cases  is  to  account  for  the  presence  of  so  much 
evil  side  by  side  with  so  much  good.  Were  such  men  really  in  fellowship 
with  God  ?  As  men  of  faith,  were  they  in  true  spiritual  communion  with  the 
Holy  One — did  God  dwell  in  their  hearts?  If  they  were  in  alliance  with 
Him,  how  could  they  do  such  wicked  things  ?  A  little  reflection  will  show 
us  that  the  difference  between  them  and  the  same  class  of  men  under  the 
New  Testament  is  but  a  difference  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Imperfect  sancti- 
fication  is  the  universal  rule.  Indwelling  sin  was  well  known  to  St.  Paul, 
and  however  a  few  weak  men  and  women  may  claim  to  have  reached  perfec- 
tion, their  claim  can  but  raise  a  smile.  The  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  is 
not  a  steady,  continuous  life,  but  often  resembles  the  fight  with  Amalek  at 
Bephidim.  "  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the 
flesh."  Men  may  grieve  and  vex  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  fall  into  grievous 
backslidings.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  how  far  backsliding  may  go. 
Every  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  grace  can  tell  of  instances  where  back- 
sliding seemed  equivalent  to  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  service  of  God, 
and  yet  the  spark  of  the  new  life  was  still  within.  God's  patience  and  con- 
descension are  wonderful ;  often,  if  we  listen,  we  may  hear  His  fatherly 
yearnings:  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee, 
Israel?" 

But  though  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  the  sins  of  good  men 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  degree. 
The  sins  of  David  would  now  be  counted  intolerable  scandals,  fatal  to  every 
claim  to  the  Christian  character.  Undoubtedly,  since  those  days  there  has 
been  a  great  elevation  of  moral  tone,  a  great  purification  of  conscience. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  after  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Did  He  not 
bring  into  the  world  the  life,  the  light,  the  purity,  and  the  peace  of  heaven, 
and  set  us  an  example  of  perfect  holiness,  before  which  all  other  lives  appear 
poor,  stained,  and  ragged?  In  Him  do  we  not  enjoy  redemption  through 
His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace  ? 
And  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  His  special  gift  ?  With  such  an  example  and 
such  influences,  ought  we  not  to  be  far  ahead  of  the  men  of  old?  In  Old 
Testament  times,  under  a  preparatory  and  typical  dispensation,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  regenerate  souls  would  attain  the  symmetry  and  com- 
parative completeness  which  are  brought  within  reach  under  the  Gk>spel. 
A  provisional  machine  will  not  do  as  good  work  as  one  that  has  been 
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carefully  coDtrived  and  constracted  for  its  specific  purpose.  The  New 
Testament  economy  of  grace  is  Grod's  completed  contrivance  for  bringing 
men  into  peaceful  and  loving  fellowship  with  Himself.  It  \a  His  completed 
contrivance,  likewise,  for  making  them  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation. 
Well  may  Jesus  ask  of  His  followers,  What  do  ye  more  than  others  ? 

The  greatest  wonder,  and  that  which  it  concerns  us  most  to  ponder,  is, 
that  the  products  of  this  perfect  machinery,  this  completed  dispensation,  are 
often,  through  men's  own  carelessness,  so  defective  and  unworthy.  We  have 
good  cause  to  fear  lest  the  men  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  imperfect 
light  and  privileges,  rise  up  in  the  judgment  to  condemn  us.  Even  the  men 
of  Nineveh  and  the  Queen  of  the  South  may  bear  witness  against  us ;  and  it 
may  possibly  be  seen  that  not  Hebrews  only,  but  pagans  likewise,  made 
better  use  of  their  light  and  became  better  men  than  we. 


TRE  FEET-fFASHINa. 
John  xii.  1-17. 
J3t  tdb  late  Db.  W.  F.  Gbss. 
i.  a  pattern  fob  us  to  luitatb. 
Oh  the  Sunday  before  His  death  Jesus  went  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  in 
solemn  fashion,  riding  on  an  ass,  as  Zechariah  had  foretold,  thus  proclaiming 
Himself  the  Messiah,  the  King  of  Israel.  On  Monday,  and  again  on 
Tuesday,  He  also  came  in  the  morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  went  to 
the  temple,  spoke  there,  went  away  again  in  the  evening,  and  stayed  the 
night  in  Bethany  or  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  Wednesday  He  spent  alone 
in  quiet.  The  Thursday  of  that  year  was  the  day  when  the  Passover  was  to 
begin.  Jesus  had  had  a  room  prepared  for  EUmself  and  His  disciples  in 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  keep  there  in  the  evening  the  feast  prescribed  by  the 
law.  It  is  this  room  to  which  we  would  now  transport  ourselves.  The 
meal  is  about  to  begin,  when  there  is  a  quarrel  among  the  disciples.  John 
does  not  expressly  say  that  this  quarrel  was  the  occasion  of  the  feet-washing, 
but  we  may  infer  it  from  Luke  xxii.  24  ff.  How  the  dispute  arose  we  know 
not ;  several  wished  to  be  the  greatest.  To  the  Lord  this  was  a  sad  opening 
of  the  feast.  This  feast  is  to  be  the  Lord's  farewell  meal,  at  which  He  will 
institute  the  Supper.  But  the  disciples  know'  no  better  than  to  quarrel 
Another  sight  saddens  the  heart  of  Jesus.  There  sits  Judas,  into  whose 
heart,  as  the  Evangelist  says,  the  devil  had  already  put  the  thought  of 
betraying  Jesus.  Jesus  sees  it  in  him,  looks  through  him,  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen.  The  Saviour  has  to  begin  His  farewell  meal  in  such 
circumstances.  Luke  relates  the  touching  words  vrith  which  Jesus  began 
the  meal :  ''  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  the  Passover  vnth  you  before 
I  suffer  "  (xxii.  15).  What  a  painful  contrast  to  this  longing  of  the  Master 
is  the  mood  of  the  disciples  1 
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What,  then,  does  the  Saviour  do  when  He  sees  His  disciples  qnarrelling  ? 
'*  Having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world,  He  loved  them  to  the 
end  "  (xiii.  1).  He  seizes  His  weapon  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel.  Jesus' 
weapon  is  His  Icyoe,  Love  is  the  Lord's  weapon  in  the  time  of  gra/^e,  A 
time  is  coming  when  He  will  use  other  weapons.  But  now  it  is  said  still  to 
us :  "  Having  loved  you,  He  will  love  you  to  the  end,"  What  had  He  not 
had  to  overcome  before,  to  love  His  disciples  I  Once  He  breaks  out :  "  How 
long  shall  I  be  with  you,  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you?"  (Matt  xvii.  17). 
Another  time  He  cries:  *'Do  ye  not  yet  perceive,  neither  understand?  Have 
ye  your  heart  hardened?  "  (Mark  viii.  17).  A  third  time:  *'  Get  thee  behind 
Me,  Satan ;  thou  art  a  stumbling-block  to  Me ;  for  thou  mindest  not  the 
things  of  God,  but  the  things  of  men  "  (Matt.  zvi.  23).  Nevertheless  He 
began  every  morning  with  new  love.  To  the  end  He  loved  His  own,  to  the 
end  of  His  earthly  course.  And  what  the  disciples  experienced  from  that 
point  was  a  new  history  of  His  love.  He  loved  them,  bore  them  to  their  old 
age.  When  they  came  at  last  to  the  next  world.  His  love  again  was  there. 
This  is  the  same  Lord  who  is  also  ours.  Great  comfort  for  hearts  that  feel 
their  need  of  love  1  Glorious  balm  for  bruised  souls :  Jesus  loves  to  the 
end  t  Even  this  may  be  listened  to  with  cold  heart.  Thou  hast  enough  of 
earthly  love ;  what  need  of  Jesus'  love  ?  Or  thou  art  enough  for  thyself ; 
why  speak  of  love  at  all  ?  We  may  also  say :  Jesus'  loving  to  the  end  is 
matter  of  course ;  how  else  could  He  be  Saviour?  What  woul4  His  love  be 
to  me,  if  it  did  not  love  to  the  end  ?  Very  good ;  if  any  one  deems  himself 
worthy  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  to  him  this  is  matter  of  coarse.  And  in  the 
case  of  almost  all  men  there  is  a  time  when  the  heart  thinks  itself  worthy  of 
love — the  time  of  natural  pride,  of  an  unsubdued  heart.  But  a  time  may 
also  come  to  thee  when  thou  canst  scarcely  helieve,  that  Jesus  vnll  love 
thee,  even  thee,  when  thou  wouldst  fain  believe  and  wouldst  give  much  if 
thou  couldst  believe  it  and  canst  not.  For  it  is  indeed  divinely  natural, 
but  for  this  very  reason  wondrous,  that  Jesus  should  love,  love  us^  love  to 
the  end.  God  is  the  wonder  of  wonders.  Jesus'  love  is  matter  of  faith,  for 
Jesus  is  invisible,  and  His  working  also  is  often  hidden.  What  thou  seest  «nd 
sufferest  often  looks  unlike  love.  But  again  come  times  when  one  can  feel, 
taste  love,  and  times  when  the  heart  by  a  power  from  above  is  sure  and 
glad  of  this :  Jesus  loves  and  He  loves  even  me.  Every  one  among  us,  if  he 
is  only  in  earnest,  may  have  such  experiences.  Therefore,  should  every  one 
among  us,  those  of  ripe  age  especially,  be  able  to  say:  I  know  that  He  loves, 
how  much  He  loves.  And  I  know  on  what  the  certainty  rests,  that  He  is  an 
exhaustless  fount  of  love.  Nor  can  our  inner  life  be  bright  or  one  of  joyous 
progress  until  we  have  the  certainty  that  Jesus  loves  us. 

But  if  there  are  any  tempted  souls  among  us,  any  heavy  hearts  feeling 
themselves  unworthy  of  love,  to  such  I  would  say  vnth  all  affection  :  Look 
into  the  room  where  Jesus  is  to  keep  the  Passover ;  the  disciples  quarrel ; 
Jesus  is  grieved  about  them  ;  what  does  He  do  ?  He  loves  them  to  the  end, 
contends  against  them  with  His  love,  overcomes  them.    Put  away  your  petty 
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thoughts ;  no  longer  measure  Jesus'  love  by  your  petty  standard ;  measuie 
it  by  what  you  see  at  work  among  His  disciples. 

The  Lord  now  rises  up,  lays  aside  His  garment,  girds  Himself  with  a 
towel  like  a  servant,  pours  water  into  a  bowl,  and  makes  the  round  of  His 
disciples  to  wash  their  feet.  They  are  to  learn  with  shame  who  is  the 
greatest. 

This  is  done  by  One  who  knows  that  He  is  now  going  to  the  Father ; 
that  the  Father  has  given  everything  into  His  hands ;  that  He  came  from 
Ood  and  goes  to  God.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Besurrection  took  place. 
What  must  have  passed  through  John's  mind  when  he  remembered :  this 
Risen  One,  this  majestic  speaker  a  few  da3rs  before  did  a  servant's  work  for 
us  t  John  wrote  the  Gospel  in  his  old  age ;  several  decades  lay  between 
the  bistory  itself  and  its  writing  down.  But  one  feels  in  the  words  how  the 
thought  of  the  time  when  Jesus  did  this  meuial  work  still  impresses  him ; 
twice  he  begins,  first  in  ver.  1 :  "  When  Jesus  knew  that  His  hour  was  come" ; 
again  in  ver.  3 :  "  When  Jesus  knew  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things 
into  His  hands."  Our  heart  is  easily  elated  when  an  elevation  awaits  us ; 
Jesus,  when  His  Father  is  about  to  raise  Him  to  His  right  hand,  goes  down 
to  a  servant's  humiliation  before  the  poor  disciples. 

When  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  three  other  Gospels  were  already  current 
in  the  Christian  Churches.  John  will  not  tell  a  fourth  time  what  the  three 
have  already  .told,  therefore  he  says  nothing  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper. 
But  one  evening  which  Jesus  spent  with  His  disciples  was  full  of  meaning, 
the  farewell  evening — full  as  a  flooded  stream.  This  servant- form  of  Him 
who  was  going  to  the  Father  John  would  not  have  pass  away  from  the 
remembrance  of  Christians. 

After  the  Saviour  has  washed  the  disciples'  feet,  He  h^  t0 
"  Know  you  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  "  (ver.  12).     Why,  tiM^  Ihm 
it ;  yet  He  asks  them  :  "Do  you  know  its  meaning?    II97011  uderstand 
what  it  implies  ?    Does  your  duty  occur  to  you  ?  " 

Suppose  the  Saviour,  present  invisibly  in  our  midst,  were  now  to  become 
visible,  might  He  not  say  to  us  also :  "  Know  you  what  I  have  done  to 
you  ?  "  And  would  not  shame  and  grief  fall  upon  us  ?  "  From  thy  child« 
hood  I  called  thee  ;  but  thou  wast  indififerent  and  self-sufficing  many  a  yeaf » 
wast  busy  with  a  hundred  things,  only  not  with  Me.  Then  the  years  of 
vanity  passed  away ;  thou  becamest  serious,  full  of  thought ;  I  called  tbfte, 
called  thee  often,  I  made  thee  understand  that  I  would  be  gracious  to  thee. 
Then  thou  didst  see  thy  need  of  Me,  didst  vow  thy  heart  to  Me.  I  filled 
thee  with  My  consolations,  and  convinced  thee  thou  oughtest  to  be  wholly 
Mine ;  this  was  thy.  duty.  How  is  it  ^ow  ?  My  love  won  thy  heart.*  For  a 
long  time  thou  didst  run  well.  But  then  slackness  overcame  thee.  Thou 
beganst  to  look  two  ways,  to  play  a  double  part.  It  came  to  reckoning  and 
bargaining  with  Me,  that  thy  heart  must  not  be  too  much  Mine,  only  when 
convenient.  Then  I  spoke  sharply  to  thee,  said  thh  must  not  continue ;  I 
brought  sickness  and  poverty  on  thee,  took  thy  dearest  from  thee ;  ttiis  was 
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My  rebuke  of  thee.  Thy  heart  then  gave  way ;  for  how  long?  This  time 
also  has  passed,  and  thou  art  again  in  thy  old  ways."  In  these  and  many 
similar  words  might  the  Lord  speak  to  us,  and  ask :  ''  Know  you  what  I  have 
done  to  you  ?"  Perhaps  one  has  been  keeping  Good  Friday,  and  a  light  from 
above  dawns.  *'  Behold,  this  was  done  for  thee  this  day  "  ;  and  the  resolve 
was  made,  *'  Henceforth  my  whole  spirit  must  be  diffeient,  now  I  know  what 
He  did  for  me ;  never  again  will  I  forget."  How  much  of  this  has  been 
carried  out  ?    How  much  fruit  has  grown  from  the  good  seed  ? 

Jesus  says  further  to  the  disciples :  "  You  call  me  Master  and  Lord, 
and  you  do  well,  for  so  I  am  "  (ver.  13).  Verily  we  call  Him  so.  *'  The 
Lord  Jesus,"  how  often  the  words  are  on  our  lips.  Many  simply  say 
*'  Jesus  " ;  they  call  Him  by  His  proper  name,  as  one  man  calls  another. 
Or  they  say  "  Christ "  ;  this  is  His  official  name,  *'  the  Messiah."  If  we 
would  speak  more  lovingly  of  Him,  or  use  a  more  reverential  name,  we  say 
fondly,  **  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lord  Christ."  In  Switzerland  one  often  hears 
this,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  "  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  custom.  But  **  Lord  "  lays  an 
obligation  on  us.  **  If  you  know  that  I  am  Lord,  happy  are  ye ;  do  accord- 
ingly." One  may  know  much,  be  well  instructed,  form  a  right  judgment, 
may  see  clearly  and  describe  exactly  the  defects  of  others'  conduct;  how 
happy  wouldst  thou  be,  if  thy  doing  were  equal  to  thy  knowing  1  What 
ought  I  to  do,  then  ?  Everything  implied  in  Jesus  being  thy  Lord ;  obey 
Him,  no  longer  be  thy  own  master,  give  Him  thy  heart.  If  men  were  to 
deal  to  US  our  own  judgments,  and  measure  us  by  the  standard  we  apply  to 
others,  how  should  we  fare? 

But  at  present  the  Lord  Jesus  gives  above  all  this  command  to  His 
disciples :  "If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye 
ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet "  (ver.  14).  To  say  this  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  is  to  say  too  little.  The  precept  of  feet-washing  is  one  of  the 
cases  to  which  Paul's  saying  applies :  "  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  makes 
alive  " — at  least  in  one  of  its  aspects.  A  man  might  fulfil  it  literally  and  yet 
remain  spiritually  dead,  nay,  confirm  himself  in  death  by  the  practice.  But 
what  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus'  saying?  Has  none  of  us  to  do  with  contrary 
people,  when  it  requires  self-denial  to  use  friendly,  gentle  language  to  them, 
or  to  give  them  practical  help,  and  that  more  than  once?  Among  thy 
acquaintance  are  there  weak-minded  people  who  need  thy  love?  In  this 
case  you  will  easily  understand  what  the  words  mean :  Wash  one  another's 
feet.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  often  difficult  to  show  kindly,  loving 
patience,  and  that  for  years,  even  to  near  kindred,  to  brothers  and  sisters  ? 
Even  parents,  when  age  comes  with  its  infirmities  and  whims,  become  a 
trouble  to  children.  Then  it  behoves  to  remember  the  precept  of  feet- wash- 
ing. And  what  as  to  us  parents  with  our  children?  In  regaord  to  the 
amiable  and  gifted,  who  are  our  joy  and  glory,  a  parent's  heart  naturally 
rejoices  in  diligence  and  truthfulness;  then  the  greatest  sacrifice  is  no 
sacrifice.  But  the  feeble  and  troublesome,  whom  one  cannot  speak  of? 
Even  here  natural  love  sometimes  overcomes  every  obstacle.    Yet  love  often 
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makes  so  blind  that  parents  cannot  see  even  the  defects  of  children. 
Christians  should  not  be  blind,  even  towards  children.  But  when  children 
become  an  irksome  tax  upon  them,  what  should  they  do?  Perhaps  thou  too 
hast  a  bad,  misguided  child.  My  friends,  Christians  are  then  not  to  be  like 
old  Eli,  not  to  shut  their  eyes  and  deceive  themselves,  not  to  be  faint- 
hearted and  do  nothing.  Then  is  the  time  to  be  earnest,  to  show  anger — 
anger  like  God's,  zeal  against  sin,  and  therefore  against  the  sinner  who 
nurses  sin  in  himself,  and  with  it  death,  the  unpitying  zeal  which  springs 
from  true  love,  from  real  mercy.  But  how  feel  love  towards  a  bad  child? 
How  soothe  trouble  of  heart  for  a  child's  ingratitude  ?  Any  one  among  us 
who  knows  such  parental  grief  will  understand  what  the  Lord  means  by  the 
feet-washing:  exercise  love,  be  bold  to  love,  when  loving  grows  irksome. 
But  let  us  take  a  still  wider  circle. 

We  so  readily  take  our  stand  on  the  ground  of  right.  We  say  I  "  owe 
thee  so  much,  thou  canst  demand  it  of  me  and  I  will  do  it ;  but  thou  owest 
me  so  much  and  must  do  it."  Then  another  step  easily  follows :  ''  Thou  hast 
not  paid  me  what  thou  owest ;  then  it  is  clear  I  need  not  pay  thee  what  I 
owe  I  It  is  so  important  to  preserve  our  honour,  to  keep  up  our  pride."  Is 
not  this  the  opposite  of  feet-washing,  the  opposite  of  what  the  Saviour  did  ? 
Is  He  bound  to  do  what  He  does  ?  Were  the  Lord  to  stand  on  the  groimd  of 
right,  what  would  be  my  fate  ?  But  it  needs  long  effort  to  take  His  stand- 
point— ^that  of  love  which  can  humble  itself.  One  may  perhaps  hcgin  with 
this  standpoint,  but  when  offence  arises  we  so  easily  shift  away.  With 
Jesus  everything  so  hangs  upon  love  that  His  only  question  was :  How  can  I 
help  My  disciples,  how  deliver  the  people  from  their  burden  ?  Whether  they 
were  worthy,  loved  or  hated,  honoured  or  despised,  He  did  not  think ;  to 
deliver,  sanctify,  save,  was  His  aim,  and  whatever  sacriUce  the  reaching  of 
the  aim  cost,  He  accomplished  it — ^self-humiliation,  a  servant's  form, 
surrender  of  His  Ufa 

And  this  act  of  the  Lord  supplies  great  strength  to  those  who  would 
fain  learn  the  self-humiliation  of  love.  The  Saviour  says  further  to  His 
disciples :  **  Verily,  verily,  I  say  to  you,  a  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord,  nor  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him  "  (ver.  16).  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  saying  so  evident  and  incontestable  as  this.  But  that  we 
may  give  heed  to  it,  the  Lord  impresses  it  on  our  hearts  by  prefacing  what  is 
so  evident  with  **  Verily,  verily."  Oh,  if  we  only  ever  kept  before  our  eyes 
what  it  cost  the  Lord  to  effect  our  salvation,  and  by  what  paths  of  humilia- 
tion He  Himself  went  to  His  glory  1  To  be  dishonoured  and  outraged  and 
yet  to  keep  on  loving  is  a  task  over  which  our  hearts  weary  themselves  a 
hundred  times  in  vain.  To  deny  oneself,  to  exhibit  self-sacrificing  love  is  a 
fine  thing  to  hear  about,  but  hard  to  practise.  How  keenly  one  is  made  to 
feel  the  difference  between  knowing  and  doing  1  But  a  glance  at  the  Lord, 
and  the  thought  that  we  servants* are  not  greater  than  our  Lord,  andean 
claim  nothing  but  His  way,  may  help  us  to  climb  many  a  steep  path. 
Looking  at  men's  usual  course,  thou  mayest  easily  be  self-contented.    Men 
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do  not  oommonly  get  far  in  the  path  of  love  and  sacrifice.  Bat  thy 
conscience  is  not  pacified  by  the  knowledge  that  thy  friends  are  no  better 
than  thyself.  The  demand  that  thou  shalt  be  perfect  in  love  still  remains 
binding.  Look  not  at  men,  bnt  at  the  Lord !  This  melts  thy  heart  and 
gives  it  power  to  begin  to  do  what  naturally  is  utterly  beyond  thee.  To 
come  to  Jesus  Himself  often  in  the  worst  circumstances  quickly  brings 
counsel,  light,  liberty,  inward  might.  If  Jesus  had  ceased  to  love  when  man 
did  not  love,  if  He  had  not  humbled  Himself,  what  would  have  become  of 
us  ?    And  a  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord. 

n.    A  STBfBOL  OF  WHAT  JBSUB  DOES  TO  THE  SOUL. 

''  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  you  should  do  as  I  have  doue  to 
you"  (ver.  15).  In  this  saying  the  Lord  Himself  indicates  the  immediate 
end  of  the  feet-washing.  By  His  act  of  self-denial  He  would  subdue  the 
vain  spirit  of  His  disciples.  But  Peter's  opposition  in  refusing  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  brought  to  light  a  further  meaning  of  the  Lord's  act.  To  it  let  us 
now  turn  our  gaze. 

Jesus  had  risen  up,  laid  aside  His  upper  garment,  girded  on  the  towel, 
prepared  the  water,  and  made  a  beginning  of  the  feet- washing  with  Peter. 
We  may  suppose  that  Peter  was  the  first  to  whom  He  came,  for  undoubtedly 
Peter  would  have  raised  objection  also  in  the  case  of  another,  so  intolerable 
was  the  sight  to  his  mind;  but  the  Evangelist  relates  that  Peter  objects 
when  Jesus  comes  to  him.  **  Lord,"  he  cries,  "  dost  Thou  wash  my  feet  ?  " 
(ver.  6).  This  objection  in  itself  was  not  blameworthy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  have  been  a  reproach  to  the  disciples  if  they  had  at  once  allowed  One 
whom  they  knew  to  be  God's  anointed,  the  King  of  Israel,  to  do  a  servant's 
work.  It  is  not  right  that  Christendom  should  take  the  deep  humiliation  of 
the  Son  of  God  as  matter  of  course.  How  it  should  astonish  us  that  He 
became  a  servant  of  servants  1  Again  and  again  the  words  should  well  up 
from  the  depths  of  our  hearts :  "  Depart  from  me,  O  Lord ;  I  am  a  sinful 
man  "  (Luke  v.  8). 

But  Jesus  tells  the  disciple  that,  while  He  understands  the  objection, 
the  Master  so  wills  it,  and  the  servant  must  be  content.  '*  What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now,  but  shalt  learn  hereafter  "  (ver.  7).  The  saying  is  like  the 
one  to  John  the  Baptist,  when  Jesus  comes  to  him  and  wishes  to  be.baptized 
of  him  ;  and  the  Baptist,  seeing  this  Man  who  has  no  equal,  and  recognizing 
by  the  Spirit's  illumination  the  Messiah  in  Him,  says :  "  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou  to  me?  "  Then,  too,  Jesus  acknowledges 
the  objection  to  be  right,  but  insists  on  His  wish.  And  the  Baptist  obeys^ 
"  Let  it  be  so  now ;  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness " 
(Matt.  iii.  15).  So  Peter  should  have  obeyed.  But  the  impetuous  man 
ignores  the  words  in  which  his  Master  insists  on  His  purpose.  "  Never,"  he 
exclaims  in  his  zeal,"  shalt  Thou  wash  my  feet "  (ver.  8). 

Let  us  now  hear  the  Lord's  word  all  the  more  carefully.  For  often  it 
is  true  of  us  also,  "  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  learn 
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hereafter."  How  often  does  the  Lord  lead  ns  in  a  way  which  we  nnderstand 
not  I  To  Christians  the  most  painful  thing  in  the  painful  ways  of  life  is 
when  they  do  not  understand  why  the  Lord  so  acts.  The  worldly  resist  the 
cross,  hecause  it  presses  heavily.  Christians  easily  accept  a  cross,  becanse 
they  see  it  is  Christ' i  cross  which  they  are  to  bear.  This  was  a  great  am- 
solation  to  the  martyrs.  But  many  a  cross  does  not  look  like  Christ's  cross, 
and  as  if  it  came  from  'Bit  hand.  It  often  happens  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  connection  of  a  trial  with  God's  whole  direction  of  our  course,  or 
its  use  in  helping  us  on  in  the  he&venly  way.  To  our  mind  some  other  way 
seems  far  more  blessed,  leading  more  directly  to  heaven,  far  more  effectual  in 
enabling  us  to  advance  God's  glory  among  others,  more  useful  as  well  as 
more  pleasant.  A  wife  has  to  give  up  her  husband,  who  led  her  to  Christ ; 
children  lose  their  mother,  who  gave  them  spiritual  guidance  and  help :  this 
is  the  reverse  of  a  plain  path.  The  pastor  is  asked :  Why  this  ?  And  he  has 
to  confess  :  I  do  not  understand  it.  Peter  had  only  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
before  he  understck>d  the  Lord's  meaning ;  with  us  difficult  questions  remain 
for  years,  often  till  death. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  a  time  will  come  to  every  sincere  disciple  of 
Christ  when  it  will  be  said  :  ''  I  will  tell  thee  w\iy  this  and  that  happened- to 
thee."  Therefore  it  becomes  us  to  wait  and  hold  fast  faith.  Peter  cannot 
do  this.  Then  the  Lord  utters  a  second  word  :  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou 
hast  no  part  in  Me  "  (vcr.  8).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  He  uses  the  bodily 
washing  as  a  symbol.  He  would  say  :  **  Peter,  My  washing  thy  feet  is  the 
least  that  I  do  to  thee ;  it  seems  to  thee  much  for  Me  to  do,  and  yet  it  is  the 
mere  outward  image  of  My  work  within  thee ;  and  because  I  would  wash 
thee  inwardly,  I  would  give  thee  this  outward  symbol.  If  thou  receivest 
not  the  inward  washing  from  Me,  thou  hast  no  part  in  Me."  This,  in  fact, 
is  an  epitome  of  everything  in  Christianity.  He  would  wash  us,  and  if  this 
is  not  done  we  have  no  part  in  Him.  In  youth  we  make  great  resolves  as  to 
how  we  will  glorify  Jesus  and  what  we  will  do  from  love  to  Him ;  we  long 
for  opportunities  to  prove  to  Him  what  sacrifices  we  are  ready  to  make  for 
Him.  Such  thoughts  belong  to  spiritual  immaturity.  The  longer  our 
experience  of  life,  the  better  we  know  our  own  heart,  the  more  Christianity 
reduces  itself  to  this :  Jesus  must  wash  me.  To  be  Christ's  disciples  does 
not  signify  that  wo  do  great  things  for  Him,  but  that  He  does  great  things  in 
us  men.  He  must  be  the  doer,  we  the  receivers ;  only  what  He  does  is  of 
lasting  worth.  A  man  may  be  drawn  to  the  Word  of  God  or  the  person  of 
Tesus ;  but  the  ruling  thought  is  that  he  is  thus  serving  the  Lord.  On  the 
cor.trary,  thou  must  come  to  Him  and  let  Him  render  thee  the  greatest 
service.  Doing  this  and  that  (or  Him  will  not  be  much.  A  man  may  serve 
Christ  his  life  through,  and  when  he  reckons  it  up,  he  must  be  ashaoQed. 
But  His  serving  us  and  freeing  the  heart  from  all  guilt,  and  His  will  to  cast 
out  sin  itself,  are  really  great  things.  This  costs  Him  much,  and  has  cost 
Him  much.  This  ministry  of  feet-washing  was  a  humiliation  over  in  a 
moment ;  but  His  whole  living  and  dying.  His  course  through  the  worid, 
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His  work  of  atonement,  was  a  straggle  and  passion.  And  even  still  the 
work  of  purifying  a  human  soul  is  a  work  of  patience  on  His  part.  For 
Grod  to  make  the  earth  bloom,  or  storms  rage,  or  the  stars  revolve,  is  no 
labour  to  Him.  He  is  the  Almighty  God,  and  they  obey  His  command  of 
necessity.  But  God  treats  us  men  in  harmony  with  our  freedom ;  He  would 
lead  us  to  obedience,  but  it  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  persuasion ;  He 
would  overcome  our  heart,  not  by  force  but  by  love.  Then  labour  is  neces- 
sary; God  seeks  us,  and  for  a  Ibng  time  finds  us  not;  or  when  He  has  found 
UB,  we  flee  from  Him.  Then  effort  is  necessary,  like  that  of  a  father  who 
wishes  to  win  the  heart  of  a  child  that  refuses  to  be  won.  The  heart  of  many 
a  child  is  closed  to  its  parents ;  they  have  to  see  it,  as  its  freedom  grows, 
following  its  own  will  more  and  more,  and  seeking  its  joys  among  strangers, 
whither  the  parents  can  only  follow  with  grief  and  fear.  But  our  ideas  of 
training  are  far  from  deep,  and  our  superficial  views  are  soon  satisfied  with 
the  behaviour  of  children.  God,  on  the  other  hand,  would  renew  our  hearts 
through  and  through,  thoroughly  transform  them.  Then  He  has  to  strive 
with  us.  Looking  back,  we  must  often  say :  True,  a  hundred  times  I  have 
seen  that  He  drew  near  me,  but  I  closed  my  heart  and  evaded  Him.  Men 
may  evade  each  other,  and  acquire  such  skill  in  doing  it  that  it  may  have  a 
good  appearance.  So  a  man  may  deal  with  God.  And  even  when  the  Lord 
has  found  us,  how  gladly  we  would  reserve  certain  chambers  in  our  hearts, 
though  we  have  vowed  ourselves  wholly  to  Him. 

"  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  Me."  How  terriBod  Peter 
is  when  he  hears  this  !  Then  he  tacks  about  and  cries :  **  Lord,  not  my  feet 
alone,  but  my  hands  and  my  head  "  (ver.  9).  It  was  a  fine  trait  in  him  that 
his  greatest  pain  was  to  hear  the  Lord  say :  "Else  thou  hast  no  part  in 
Me."  When  we  see  that  a  certain  thing  would  hinder  fellowship  with 
the  Lord,  or  others  tell  us  so,  are  we  as  resolved  to  make  sure  of  having 
part  with  Jesus?  Do  we  then  say :  "  Lord,  not  my  feet  alone,  but  my  hands 
and  my  head  "  ?  This  was  Peter's  honest  heart,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was 
able  afterwards  to  become  so  perfect  a  disciple  of  the  Saviour.  But  now  he 
has  to  be  checked.  Jesus  says  to  him  :  "He  that  has  bathed  needs  not  save 
to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  dean  every  whit "  (ver.  10).  This  third  saying  of 
the  Lord  also  is  of  abiding  significance.  It  distinguishes  bathing  from  feet- 
washing.  The  whole  man  is  made  clean  by  bathing ;  but  the  feet  are  the 
first  to  be  soiled  again,  and  so  ever  need  cleansing.  What  does  the  Lord 
mean  by  having  bathed  ?  It  is  what  Holy  Scripture  means  by  the  new 
birth.  Washing  the  feet  is  daily  forgiveness  and  sanctifying.  Jesus  bears 
witness  to  His  disciples:  **  Ye  are  clean"  (xv.  3).  This  they  become  through 
His  word  and  intercourse  with  Him ;  their  heart  was  turned  away  from  the 
world,  from  the  service  of  vanity,  and  belonged  in  reality  to  the  Lord.  And 
accordingly,  when  He  departed,  the  Spirit  came  from  on  high  and  dwelt  in 
the  centre  of  their  heart.  This  is  the  new  birth  which  we  all  need. 
"Unless  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Our 
very  mind  and  heart  must  be  transformed;     This  may  possibly  be  done 
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gradually  by  God,  from  the  time  of  baptism,  so  that  the  Spirit  gains  power 
in  U8  imperceptibly,  as  Tersteegen  says: 

**  As  flowers  their  opening  leaves  display. 
And  glad  drink  in  the  solar  fire.*' 

But  if  it  has  not  taken  place  after  baptism,  it  must  take  place  now.  It  is 
scarcely  credible,  before  one  has  experienced  it,  how  much  our  heart  leans 
on  itself,  how  closely  our  own  nature  clings  tp  us.  Most  men  do  not  know 
it.  We  only  perceive  it  when  we  begin  to  try  to  go  out  of  ourselves.  But 
we  must  go  out  of  ourselves.  Instead  of  our  own  ideas,  the  love  and  the 
glory  of  God  must  become  our  end,  a  new  life  of  God's  Spirit  must  begin  in 
us.  Such  a  transformation  of  nature  took  place  in  the  disciples;  they 
became  pure.  Now,  says  Jesus,  ye  need  still  to  wash  the  feet.  Too  many 
new  stains  and  faults  occur.  The  old  man  still  works,  we  fall  short  of  God's 
will,  we  go  astray  in  our  own  ways.  But  do  not  treat  it  lightly,  do  not 
think  :  "  My  heart  is  all  right,  I  am  bathed  ;  my  outward  circumstances 
and  natural  temperament  still  make  me  stumble  now  and  then,  but  in  heart 
I  am  the  Lord's  disciple ;  no  one  is  perfect !  "  This  is  the  way  to  forget 
the  daily  washing.  We  know  that  this  and  that  is  not  right,  but  we  would 
fain  forget  it ;  we  feel  how  deep-rooted  inclination  is,  and  do  not  struggle 
against  it.  But  faults  of  the  soul  are  not  like  faults  in  wood  and  stone,  or 
even  some  bodily  defects,  which  are  fixed ;  but  it  is  here  as  with  those 
physical  ailments  which  must  either  be  got  rid  of,  or  they  consume  the 
whole  body.  Either — Or.  There  is  no  true  peace  of  heajrt,  unless  one  is 
always  anew  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Jesus.  What  takes  place 
between  us  and  Him  we  are  always  to  discuss  with  Him  and  come  to  a 
settlement  about  with  Him.  We  may  go  on  with  a  heart  which  has  but  a 
half  peace,  in  which  is  a  certain  unrest.  This  is  not  the  true  Christian 
state.  But  as  soon  as  we  have  failed  in  anything  (and  the  failure  ig  always 
towards  God),  in  doing  or  leaving  undone,  we  should  humbly  confess  it  to 
Him,  seek  His  forgiveness  and  begin  afresh.  By  thus  ever  seeking  His 
forgiveness,  and  not  resting  until  we  have  it,  the  heart  is  set  free,  enjoys 
periect  peace,  and  daily  receives  new  strength  to  go  forward  in  the  narrow 
way. 


TRE  PATTERN  IN  THE  MOUNT. 

L^THE  COVENANTS. 

Bt  Rev.  Prop.  W.  Millioan,  D.D. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has 
its  lessons  for  all  ages,  and  even  more  particularly  for  the  present  time. 
Nothing  but  a  superficial  view  of  the  Epistle  will  lead  any  one  to  suppose 
that  it  is  occupied  only  with  a  ritual  and  ceremonial  system  which  has  long 
since  passed  away,  and  in  which  Christians  now  have  no  more  than  a  his- 
torical interest.     The  real  question  with  which  it  deals  is  not  simply  (hat 
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between  the  authority  of  the  ancient  lawgiver  of  Israel  and  that  of  another 
and  higher  Teacher  by  whom  the  Christian  Dispensation  has  been  intro- 
duced. It  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  latter  Dispensation  in  itself — ^in  the 
object  at  which  it  aims,  in  the  means  by  which  it  would  effect  its  purpose, 
in  its  sole  ability  to  lead  men  on  to  the  end  which  all  religion  must  con- 
template if  it  would  satisfy  the  desires  and  longings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
in  the  completeness  and  finality  with  which  it  accomplishes  its  task.  The 
Epistle  is  filled  with  the  deepest  and  most  spiritual  conceptions  as  to  the 
nature  of  God  upon  the  one  hand,  and  of  man  upon  the  other ;  and  the 
alternative  which  it  presents  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  is  either  the  intelligent  understanding  and  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  truths  which  it  sets  forth,  or  such  a  reception  of  weak  and  beggarly 
elements  in  religion  as  must  inevitably  issue  in  destroying  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  religious  life,  and  in  leaving  us  under  the  power  of  this  visible, 
material  world  as  our  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Hebrews,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  Hebrews  and  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  them  are  so  steadily, 
one  might  almost  say  so  exclusively,  kept  in  view,  as  not  unfrequently  to 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  writer's  idea  of  the  Christian  faith  was  not  far 
too  narrow,  or  whether  he  had  ever  risen  to  that  perception  of  its  universalism 
which  is  one  of  its  clearest  and  most  elementary  lessons.  The  words  of 
chap.  ii.  16,  6.^.,  have  often  constituted  a  serious  difficulty  upon  this  point ; 
for  when  it  is  there  said  that  Christ  taketh  not  hold  of  angels,  but  **  taketh 
hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  that  he  means 
by  the  last  words  anything  but  the  natural  seed  of  the  patriarch.  The 
Pauline  idea  of  Abraham  as  the  father  of  the  faithful  of  all  nations.  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews,  is  strange  to  him,  or  one  at  least  upon  which  he  nowhere 
dwells.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that,  in  his  deepest 
thoughts,  he  would  thus  limit  the  relation  of  our  Lord's  humanity  to 
Israel,  instead  of  extending  it  equally  to  the  human  race.  He  knows  that 
those  to  whom  he  writes  are  not  merely  Isitielites,  but  men  ;  and  he  is  led 
to  his  peculiar  language  only  because  none  but  Jews  are  at  the  moment 
present  to  his  mind.  Had  he  been  addressing  Gentiles,  he  would  equally 
have  said  that  our  Lord  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  those  who  were  once 
**  alienated  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel "  (Eph.  ii.  12).  In  either  case 
-we  could  have  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  though  he  spoke,  as  deter- 
mined by  circumstances,  from  a  limited  point  of  view,  his  full  thought  lay 
deeper,  and  would  find  utterance  when  required.  There  is  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  hinder  the  application  of  his  teaching  to  Christians,  whatever 
be  their  birth,  and  of  every  age. 

If  so,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  teachings  of  this  Epistle  were  peculiarly 
applicable  to  our  own  day.  There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  time  when  the 
Gentile  Church  has  been  more  in  the  position  of  the  Hebrew  Church  now 
addressed  than  it  is  at  this  moment,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  where- 
ever  it  is  found.    The  Hebrew  Christians  had  not  forsaken  Christ;  nor  have 
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we.  So  for  from  despising  Him,  they,  as  shown  by  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  had  recognized  in  Him  a  great  and  authoritative  teacher. 
They  had,  indeed,  been  to  a  certain  extent  ofiended  by  His  Bufferings  and 
death,  and  they  felt  how  great  the  contrast  was  between  the  simple  spiritual 
worship  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  magnificent  ritual  of  Judaism. 
But  though  many  of  them  were  in  danger  of  falling  away,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  community  had  owned  the  superiority  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  to  every- 
thing they  had  previously  known.  They  were  distinguished  also  by  many 
things  that  accompany  salvation — ^by  work  which  God  would  not  forget,  by 
love  which  they  showed  towards  His  name  in  that  they  had  ministered  to 
the  saints,  and  still  did  minister  (chap.  vi.  9,  10),  by  patient  endurance  of  a 
great  conflict  of  sufferings,  by  compassion  for  them  that  were  in  bonds,  and 
by  joyful  submission  to  the  spoiling  of  their  possessions,  knowing  that  they 
themselves  had  a  better  possession,  and  an  abiding  one  (chap.  x.  32-34). 
They  had  boldness  in  Christ ;  and  they  gloried  in  their  hope  (chap.  iii.  6). 
These  things,  however  mingled  with  defects,  point  to  much  that  was  vigorous 
and  lively  in  their  Christian  life ;  besides  which,  the  whole  Epistle  shows 
that  its  vmter's  object  is  less  to  find  fault  with  what  they  had  done  than  to 
urge  them  onward  to  another  and  a  higher  stage  of  progress,  which,  if  they 
did  not  reach,  all  that  they  had  hitherto  accomplished  would  be  vain,  and 
they  would  sink  back  under  the  power  of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  Is  not 
this  exactly  the  state  of  things  now  ? — ^no  want  of  honour  paid  to  Christ  as 
a  human  teacher ;  no  hesitation  in  comparing  Christianity  with  every  other 
religion  either  of  the  past  or  of  the  present,  only  to  bring  out  its  superiority 
to  them  all ;  no  want  of  effort  made  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reclaim  the  wanderer, 
and  comfort  the  sorrowful ;  an  admiration  for  the  "  enthusiasm  of 
humanity"  which  He  displayed,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate  His  love 
for  the  downtrodden  and  the  poor.  Yet,  with  all  this,  it  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  any  reflecting  person  that  we  have  in  it,  to  a  great  degree,  a 
mere  humanitarianism. 

It  puts  into  the  background,  sometimes  even  eagerly  disclaims,  the  very 
truths  by  which  Christianity  claims  to  conquer,  and  has  hitherto  conquered, 
the  world.  It  resolves  the  faith  of  Christ  into  a  phase  of  religious  feeling, 
largely  pervaded  by  superstition,  which  is  now  becoming  superseded  by  a 
juster  view  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  realities  of  life.  It  is  logically 
connected  with  a  disbelief  in  any  immortality  except  the  immortality  of  the 
race.  The  relation  of  such  views  to  Christ  cannot  continue  what  it  professes 
to  be.  His  manifestation  of  Himself,  if  we  may  put  any  faith  in  the  records 
that  we  possess  of  it,  is  too  unique  to  be  explained  in  this  way  upon  merely 
human  principles.  Men  cannot  indeed  at  once  break  with  the  past,  with  its 
ideas  which  have  largely  made  them  what  they  are,  or  with  its  traditions 
and  acknowledged  history.  But  the  logic  of  the  human  mind  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  course  of  generations  or  centuries,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now  said  of  Christ  holds  its  ground,  the 
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progress  of  the  future  with  regard  to  Him  will  be  downward,  not  upward. 
What  is  acknowledged  will  be  so  mixed  with  superstitious  to  be  cast  aside, 
and  pretensions  to  be  reprobated,  that  no  alternative  will  be  left  us  except  to 
follow  the  course  so  often  followed  by  inquirers  on  the  Continent.  We 
shall  begin  with  sincere  devotion  to  the  heroic  life  of  the  human  Founder  of 
our  fafth,  and  shall  end  in  treating  Him  as  an  amiahle  enthusiast,  or,  rather, 
as  a  self-confident  and  ambitious  schemer. 

To  this  state  of  mind,  then,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  addresses  itself 
with  moi-e  than  ordinary  directness  and  power.  The  keynote  of  its  whole 
system  of  teaching  is  the  supra-mundane,  the  heavenly  not  the  earthly, 
Person  and  Work  of  our  Lord.  That  it  insists  much  upon  His  humanity  is 
undoubted  ;  it  brings  out  in  many  passages  the  fact  that  He  could  not  have 
been  the  Redeemer  of  man  had  He  not  been  truly  human.  Its  conception  of 
Christianity  is  not  simply  that  Christ  does  something  for  men  by  which  men 
are  saved,  but  that  He  is  the  Head  of  the  family,  the  Leader  and  Captain 
who  goes  before  His  people  into  the  promised  rest,  and  in  whom,  rather  than 
hy  whom,  they  are  redeemed.  For  all  this  a  true  humanity  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  therefore  in  the  Epistle  our  Lord  comes  before  us  as  not  only 
man,  but  as  sharing  in  all  the  experiences  of  men — their  labours,  tempta- 
tions, afflictions,  and  death.  Yet  we  are  not  permitted  to  rest  there.  These 
things  are  no  more  than  a  necessary  introduction  to,  a  necessary  preparation 
for,  our  Lord's  real  work.  The  nature  of  that  work  finds  expression  in  one 
of  the  earliest  utterances  of  the  book,  in  one  to  which  adequate  importance 
has  not  been  attached.  We  refer  to  chap.  L  3,  where  the  writer,  after 
having  spoken  both  of  the  original  glory  of  the  Son  and  of  what  He  had  done 
on  earth,  winds  up  his  statement  with  the  words.  He  ''  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."  Should  any  one  reply,  "That  is  reward,  not  work,"  it  is 
enough  to  recall  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  John  v.  17,  '*  My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work."  The  Redeemer's  session  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  is  His  heavenly  work,  and  it  is  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  work 
that  He  proves  Himself  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Therefore  it  is  with 
a  heavenly  Lord  that  we  have  to  deal  if  we  desire  to  abide  by  the  Christian 
scheme.  The  merely  earthly  view  of  Christ  is  not  enough.  It  may,  for 
aught  that  now  concerns  us,  be  as  good  as  the  Christian  view.  Let  us  even 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  conception  may  at  least  be  entertained,  that 
time  and  experience  may  prove  it  to  be  better.  But  it  will  not  be  Christian. 
Another  name  must  be  found  for  it,  and  the  perfectly  fair  demand  must  be 
made  that  those  responsible  for  the  newer  religious  philosophy  shall  leave 
that  philosophy  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  shall  not  seek  the  aid  of  a 
designation  consecrated  through  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  to  ideas 
which  it  treats  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 

It  is  because  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  among  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  clearest  and  fullest  upon  the  point  now  spoken  of, 
that  we  turn  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  examining  one  or  two  of  its  leading 
lessons. 
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I.  The  Covenants. 
The  main  idea  of  the  Epistle  is  that  of  the  covenants  of  God  with  man; 
and  this  particular  method  of  setting  forth  the  relation  into  which  the 
Creator  had  entered  with  His  creatures  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  Hebrew 
method  of  conceiving  the  establishment  of  any  friendly  relation  between  two 
parties.  Throughout  all  their  history  the  Jews  had  been  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  covenants — arrangements  by  which  two  persons  or  tribes  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  mutual  obligations  of  peaceful  intercourse,  of  duty,  or 
of  helpfulness.  Such  contracts  were,  indeed,  generally  made  between  parties 
standing  on  the  same  footiug,  and  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  each  owed 
something  to  the  other.  No  such  relationship,  of  course,  existed  between 
man  and  God,  and  no  notion  either  of  right  upon  the  side  of  man  or  of 
obligation  on  the  side  of  God  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  a 
Divine  covenant  in  which  human  beings  had  also  part.  For  this  reason 
probably  it  is  that  there  is  an  almost  constant  avoidance  of  the  Greek  term 
irwBiJKrf  even  in  the  LXX.  (where,  with  the  exception  of  five  times  in  the 
apocryphal  books,  it  meets  us  only  thrice),  and  the  substitution  of  SiaBijicfi 
in  its  place.  This  latter  word  alone  is  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as,  when  God  entered  into  dealings  with  His  creatures, 
it  was  with  the  view  of  conferriug  certain  benefits  upon  them,  which  were  at 
the  same  time  made  contingent  upon  the  performance  of  certain  obligations 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  recipients,  the  term  StaOrjio]  might  with  propriety  be 
used.  While  it  preserved  the  idea  that  the  creature  was  bound  to  a  return 
corresponding  to  the  blessings  granted,  it  carried  the  thoughts  to  the  Creator 
as  the  original  and  free  Bestower  of  the  blessings  promised.  The  very  first 
transaction,  accordingly,  mentioned  in  Scripture  to  which  the  term  covenant 
is  applied — that  with  Noah  in  Gen.  ix.  8-17 — bears  upon  its  front  the  entirely 
independent  action  of  God,  and  implies,  rather  than  directly  expresses,  the 
duty  of  man.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  mention  of  both  the 
coveuants  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  his  allusions  to  which 
the  writer  is  peculiarly  careful  to  use  words  bringing  out  distinctly  that  each 
was  wholly  due  to  the  grace  of  God,  without  any  merit  in  those  with  whom 
they  were  respectively  made.  Thus,  in  chap.  ix.  20,  when  speaking  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant,  he  says,  "  This  is  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  which  God  commanded  (ci^cTciAaro)  to  you- ward  " ;  and  thus, 
when  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  new  covenant  in  chap.  viii. 
6-10,  every  expression  employed  by  him  leads  to  a  similar  inference.  It  is  a 
covenant  which  has  been  **  enacted  "  {v€vofxo6€rqTai)  upon  better  promises 
(ver.  6) ;  it  is  one  which  God  will  "  accomplish  **  (orvvreAicrw)  with  the  house 
of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  (ver.  8) ;  it  is  one  which  He  will  Himself 
•*  covenant "  {t]v  SmOrja-ofiai)  with  the  house  of  a  united  I^^ael  (ver.  10),  while 
every  blessing  conferred  by  it  is  described  as  God's  free  gift,  not  a  word 
being  said  of  conditions  which  must  first  be  fulfilled  by  those  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  misled  by  the  use  of  this 
particular  term,  as  if  it  meant  less  than  is  contained  in  the  many  other 
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passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  whole  scheme  of  man's  redemption  is 
attribated  to  the  unmerited  love  of  God.  The  revelation  of  the  ''  covenant " 
is  simply  the  revelation  of  that  love  in  a  special  form  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  Hebrew  people. 

In  the  Epistle  we  read  of  two  covenants — the  one,  that  made  with  Israel 
at  Sinai ;  the  other,  the  new  covenant  which  belongs  to,  and  is  characteristic 
of,  the  Christian  Dispensation.  And  the  point  which  most  of  all  concerns  us 
is  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  thought  of  the  relation 
between  them,  and  of  the  objects  which  they  respectively  proposed.  Was 
their  object  the  same,  or  was  it  different  ?  If  different,  wherein  does  the 
difference  lie  ?  A  distinct  answer  to  these  questions  will  help  us  more  than 
anything  else  to  comprehend  that  pecuUar  teaching  of  the  Epistle,  which 
hardly  seems  as  yet  to  have  received  full  justice  at  the  Church's  hand.  In 
seeking  the  answer  now  spoken  of,  we  shall  be  greatly  aided  if  we  turn  our 
thoughts  first  to  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant, or,  in  other  words,  the  Dispensation  of  the  Law.  It  will  appear  that, 
while  both  St.  Paul  and  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  regarded  Christ  as  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  Economy,  and  allowed  that  that  Economy  contained  in  itself 
testimonies  to  its  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  they  thought  of  the  routes 
by  which  it  led  to  Christ  in  a  very  different  manner. 

To  St.  Paul  the  whole  Dispensation  under  which  God's  ancient  people 
were  placed  was  a  hard  and  severe  discipline,  designed,  through  what  theo- 
logians have  called  a  law-work,  to  make  men  weary  of  it  as  a  burden,  and 
thus  to  conduct  them  to  Him  who  was  to  be  <'  the  end  of  the  law  unto 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth  "  (Eom.  x.  4).  It  was,  strictly 
speaking,  no  covenant,  but  was  given  to  shut  men  up  to  a  covenant  which 
had  been  made  with  Abraham  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  (Gal. 
iii.  17).  For  this  purpose  it  needed  to  be  stem,  unbending,  filled  with  insti- 
tutions which  not  only  from  their  nature  must  become,  but  were  intended  to 
become,  a  heavy  and  intolerable  yoke.  It  was  something  by  which  men 
were  "kept  inward,"  ''shut  up"  as  within  prison-bars  to  a  faith  to  be 
afterwards  revealed  (Gal.  iii.  23).  It  was  a  "  tutor,"  watching  over  those 
who  would  fain  be  free,  and  leading  them  unwilliugly  to  school  (Gal.  iii.  24, 25). 
It  was  a  system  of  servitude  adapted  to  the  children  of  Hagar  the  bond- 
woman, and  unsuitable  to  the  condition  to  be  occupied  by  the  children  of 
Sarah  the  free  woman  (Gal.  iv.  21-31).  It  was  a  ministration  of  "  the  letter 
which  kills,"  of  "  death  "  and  "  condemnation  "  (2  (3or.  iii.  6,  7,  9).  No 
doubt  St.  Paul  does  speak  in  one  place  of  "  two  covenants  "  (Gal.  iv.  24) ; 
but  the  whole  history  in  connection  with  which  he  does  so  shows  that  he  is 
thinking  less  of  covenants  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  than  of  two  habits 
of  mind  which,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  downward,  had.  held  their  place 
and  wrought  their  work — before  the  Law,  under  the  Law,  and  even  after 
Christ  came.  St.  Paul,  in  short,  knows  only  of  one  covenant;  and  His 
dealing  with  men  by  such  a  law  and  such  institutions  as  are  found  in 
Mosaism  is  not  making  a  covenant  with  them,  but  is  adding  something  to 
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the  one  true  covenant,  which  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  belongs 
to  the  one  seed  of  promise. 

Very  dififerent  from  this  is  the  light  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hel^ews 
looks  at  the  relation  of  the  covenant  of  law  to  the  Gospel  covenant  as 
manifested  in  the  Christian  age. 

1.  The  Epistle  has  distinctly  in  view  two  covenants  properly  so  called — 
that  enacted  for  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  and  that  belonging  to  the  new 
and  spiritual  Dispensation  of  the  last  times,  or  ''  the  world  to  come." 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  manner  in  which  these  two  covenants  are 
represented  in  chap.  ix.  as  possessing  an  independent  place  in  the  dealings 
of  God  with  man,  and  are  at  the  same  time  contrasted  with  each  other. 
The  one  is  the  "  first  covenant,"  dating  from  the  days  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness (vers.  1-10) ;  the  other  is  the  ''  new  covenant/'  dating  from  the  death 
and  glorification  of  Christ  (vers.  11-22).  Each  has  its  own  specific  character, 
its  own  definite  historical  position,  and  the  new  does  not  begin  until  the  old 
has  vanished  or  is  nigh  unto  vanishing  away  (chap.  viii.  13). 

2.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  first  covenant  ?  Is  it,  as  St.  Paul 
conceived  it,  to  be  a  burden  to  men,  to  weary  them,  to  make  them  long  iot 
the  time  when  it  shall  be  replaced  by  something  higher  and  better  than 
itself  ?  That  is  not  the  view  which  the  Epistle  takes  of  it.  As  a  true  and 
proper  covenant,  it  contemplates  what  must  be  the  purpose  of  every  Divine 
covenant,  that  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  by  which  He  shows  the 
earnestness  of  His  desire  to  dwell  with  man,  and  to  lead  man  to  dwell  with 
Him,  so  that  there  may  be  loving  communion  between  them,  and  that  the 
one  great  end  of  all  revelation  may  be  attained.  The  Sinaitic  legislation, 
including  under  that  term  the  various  institutions  of  Israel,  is  not  to  stir  up 
a  struggle  in  the  heart  leading  to  death  or  life,  but  to  bring  God  and  His 
people  into  as  close  a  union  with  each  other  as  was  possible  at  the  time,  and 
to  convey  to  the  people  every  element  of  communion  with  God  which  they 
were  capable  of  appreciating.  The  first  covenant,  in  short  (though  with  a 
difference  which  we  shall  have  carefully  to  note),  has  precisely  the  same 
general  object  before  it  as  the  second.  Hence,  in  the  very  first  words  of  the 
Epistle  the  distinct  parallelism  drawn  between  God's  method  of  dealing  with 
Israel  and  with  us  who  belong  to  the  Christian  Church — **  God,  who  of  old 
time  spake  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  (a  word,  as  allowed  by  all  com- 
mentators, to  be  understood  in  a  wide  sense)  by  divers  portions  and  in  diven 
manners,  at  the  end  of  these  days  spake  unto  us  in  a  Son  "  (chap.  i.  1). 
"  God  having  spoken  ....  spake  " — the  same  word,  and  obviously  implying 
not  only  that  it  was  the  same  God  who  on  both  occasions  spake,  bat 
that  He  spoke  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  general*  end« 
Hence  throughout  the  Epistle  the  mention  of  the  many  particulars  of 
the  old  covenant  which,  so  far  from  being  designed  to  drive  men 
from  the  old  to  longing  for  the  new,  present  correspondences  to  the  latter  of 
such  a  kind  that  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  ask,  wherein  lies  the 
difference?    Thus,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  Christians  to  have  a  Gospel 
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preached  to  them  which  they  are  in  clanger  of  rejecting  through  unbelief,  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  had  also  a  Gospel :  "  For  indeed  we  have  a 
Gospel  preached  to  us  even  as  they  ''  (chap.  iv.  2).  If  it  be  the  object  .of  the 
Christian  faith  so  to  unite  God  and  men  that ''  He  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  Him  a  people ''  (chap.  viii.  10),  there  was  ''  a  tabernacle 
prepared  "  (chap.  ix.  2)  in  the  very  midst  of  the  camp  of  Israel,  in  which  the 
glory  of  God  dwelt,  and  at  which  He  so  met  His  people  that  the  name  He 
gave  it  was  the  "  tent  of  meeting."  If  there  is  now  provided  for  the  Church 
of  God  a  High  Priest  every  way  qualified  to  discharge  priestly  offices,  to 
sympathize  with  us,  and  to  secure  for  us  the  help  of  which  we  stand  in  need, 
Israel  had  also  its  high  priest,  "  taken  from  among  men,"  '<  who  could  bear 
gently  with  the  ignorant  and  erring,"  and  "  called  of  God  "  (chap.  v.  1,  2,  4), 
so  that  he  might  be  a  source  of  strength  and  comfort  to  every  one  who  sought 
his  aid.  If  the  grec^t  work  of  our  High  Priest  is  to  make  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  men,  what  were  all  the  institutions  of  Israel  but  so  many  varied 
provisions  for  procuring  the  Divine  pardon  to  such  as  had  fallen  from  their 
theocratic  standing,  and  for  nourishing  them  in  the  position  thus  regained  ? 
And,  to  say  no  more,  if  believers  have  set  before  them  at  the  end  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  a  blessed  "  Sabbatism  "  (chap.  iv.  9),  in  which  they  shall 
rest  from  their  labours  in  the  holy  rest  of  God,  Israel  had  also  a  "  rest " 
promised  it  into  which  if  it  did  not  enter  it  was  only  through  unbelief  (chap, 
ui.  19). 

The  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  these  particulars  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  statement  of  chap.  viii.  5,  in  which  the  words  of  the  Almighty 
to  Moses  are  quoted :  "  Even  as  Moses  is  warned  of  God  when  he  is  about 
to  make  the  tabernacle:  for.  See,  saith  He,  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  that  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  here  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  this 
''  pattern  "  is  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  The  general 
meaning  can  hardly  be  disputed.  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  to  be 
founded  on  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  with  regard  to  man.  It  was  to 
express,  this  so  far  as  it  could  be  expressed,  by  means  of  outward  materials 
and  arrangements ;  and  so  far  as  Israel  was  at  a  stage  to  apprehend  it.  The 
purpose  and  the  ideas  with  which  it  was  connected  belonged,  indeed,  fully 
to  the  covenant  of  God  as  realized  in  the  new  covenant,  but  they  existed 
under  the  old  covenant,  and  had  a  certain  manifestation  in  it. 

3.  If  what  has  now  been  said  be  correct,  the  question,  of  course, 
immediately  arises,  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference  between  the  Legal  and 
the  Christian  Dispensation  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  deferred. 
Yet  even  in  the  meantime  we  have  seen  enough  to  show  us  in  what  1^ 
peculiar  light  the  aim  of  the  covenants  with  Israel  is  set  before  us  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We  say,  the  aim  of  the  covenants  with  Israel,  not 
the  human  race.  It  is  with  Israel  alone  that  the  writer  deals.  He  may 
see,  we  need  not  doubt  that  he  does  see,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  intro- 
duced by  Christ  a  kingdom  destined  to  embrace  all  nations.    But  it  is  not 
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necessary  for  him  to  think  of  this.  Judaism,  it  is  also  true,  rested  upon  the 
promise  to  Abraham  (chap.  vL  13),  but  it  had  a  distinct  history  of  its  own, 
divinely  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  not  a  system  of  compulsion  driving 
men  to  that  promise,  but,  up  to  a  certain  point  at  least,  its  fulfilment 
Judaism  was  not  cold,  harsh,  oppressive.  In  its  main  lines  it  spoke  of 
pardon,  peace,  joy,  a  walk  with  God,  and  God's  dwelling  with  His  tabernacle 
in  the  midst  of  the  people.  The  partial  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  did 
this,  as  well  as  the  manner  by  which  Christianity  supplies  to  it  what  was 
wanting  and  perfects  what  was  weak,  we  have  yet  to  see.  And  it  is  by 
seeing  this  that  we  shall  also  be  led  to  understand  the  special,  though  much 
forgotten,  light  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  unfolds  to  us  the  power 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  final  and  everlasting  nature,,  of  the  Christian 
faith. 


EXPOSITOR X  JSOTE  ON  LUKE  X7. 
Bt  Bev.  Alfred  Boebuck,  B.D. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  these  well-known  parables  illustrate  gradation  of 
value — sheep^  coin,  son ;  but  if  so,  it  is  only  subordinately.  Christ's  chid 
aim  is  rather  to  supply  an  answer  to  the-  opponents  of  reform,  who  betrayed 
their  ill-concealed  opposition  when  they  scornfully  said, ''  This  man  receiveth 
sinners,  and  eateth  with  them." 

Now,  an  answer  must  have  relation  to  the  question  asked  or  implied, 
and  bear  upon  the  criticisms  expressed  or  insinuated.  Any  exposition, 
therefore,  which  obscures  this  dominant  thought  only  tends  to  confusion. 

That  we  are  not  justified  ifi  isolating  one  parable  from  the  others  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  addressed  to  one  class — the  murmurers 
mentioned  in  the  second  versa  Around  that  one  word  huyiyyv^v  the  stories 
revolve,  circling  it  as  the  rainbow  the  storm-cloud. 

The  phrase,  €v7r€  5c  rpbs  avrovs  t^v  wapaPokrjv  ravnp^,  introducing  the  first 
parable,  would  well  suit  as  a  preface  to  the  other  two.  The  idea  is  present, 
if  not  the  actual  words :  "  What  man  of  you  having  an  hundred  sheep," 
et  sqq.,  is  followed  by  ''  or  what  woman,"  et.  sqq.  In  point  of  fact,  the  first 
and  third  parables  do  open  with  the  same  cTvc  6t,  and  is  equivalent  to,  "  He 
spake  this,  and  this,  and  this  parable  unto  them"  each ono  driving  the  nail 
deeper  home. 

It  is  only  in  the  following  chapter  that  we  find  Christ  turning  to  another 
section  of  His  audience,  from  complainers  to  disciples,  ''in  the  broader 
sense  of  earnest  hearers  among  the  publicans  and  sinners,"  cAcycv  6c  koX  rpos 
Tovs  fiadTjrdi  (Luke  xvi.  1), 

Thrice  He  skilfully  changes  the  illustration,  but  each  glances  at  the 
same  people,  and  carries  home  the  same  arrow.  The  congregation  and  the 
moral  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  delivery  of  the  parables  of  this 
15th  chapter. 
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A  brief  analysis  will  suffice  to  show  ns  the  position  assumed  by  Christ 
towards  the  despisers  and  despised ;  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  the 
continuity  of  thought  running  through  and  binding  together  the  parables 
into  one. 

1.  The  first  represents  the  wanderer  lost  in  the  wilderness  (vers.  4-7)* 
The  second,  the  precious  one,  lost  in  the  hmse  (vers.  8-10).  The  third,  the 
child  lost  from  the  home  (vers.  11-32). 

2.  The  priestly  order  i3  probably  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the 
Shepherd,  and  the  Church  it  represents  in  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Coin ; 
whilst  the  third  tenderly,  but  faithfully,  exposes  the  people's  folly  in  for- 
saking the  Father  in  the  conduct  of  the  younger  son. 

3.  Blameworthiness  for  the  lamentable  state  of  society  is  shown  to 
attach  to  Pharisees  and  publicans,  but  the  guiltier  of  the  two  parties  are  the 
lordly  rulers  themselves. 

4.  For  they  have  not  sought  the  lost,  much  less  rejoiced  when  it  was. 
recovered.    The  charge,  therefore,  is  one  of  cruelty  as  well  as  neglect. 

6.  Both  brothers  of  the  third  parable  are  anticipated  in  the  two  earlier 
ones.  The  younger  is  represented  by  the  sheep  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  elder  by  the  coin  lost  in  the  house.  The  latter  had  a  name  to  live,  but 
was  as  truly  dead  as  the  former. 

6.  The  earthly  side  of  the  family  rejoicing  is  more  plainly  portrayed  in 
the  last  parable.  God's  neighbours  are  not  angels  only  who  serve  in  heaven, 
but  servants  also  who  minister  before  Him  on  earth. 

7.  Sufficient  reasons  are  given  for  the  unwonted  festivities,  and  given 
with  cumulative  emphasis.  There  has  been  not  only  loss,  but  death ;  and 
therefore  it  was  meet  they  should  make  merry  when  the  lost  is  found  and 
the  dead  is  alive  again. 

8.  And  so  they  all  did  rejoice  with  music  and  dancing,  except  one — the 
older  brother. 

In  his  petulant  conduct  the  callous  scomers  may  see  themselves  faith- 
fully photographed.  They  meet  every  entreaty  to  assist  the  jubilant  cele- 
brations with  a  curt  and  disdainful ''  no." 

From  this  brief  analysis  we  see  that  Christ  regarded  the  outcast  crowds 
as  the  sheep,  the  coin,  the  children;  and  the  angry  murmurers  as  the 
shepherd,  the  woman,  and  the  elder  brother,  whose  plain  duty  was  to  have 
sought  the  lost.  It  was  a  duty  devolving  upon  their  sacerdotal  office.  That 
duty  they  have  not  only  neglected,  but  now  that  the  true  Shepherd  has  come, 
and  by  example  and  precept  shown  them  how  to  win  and  save  the  erring 
souls,  they  have  added  to  their  former  passive  indifference  the  positive  sins 
of  hindering  and  complaining.  Each  parable,  then,  is  knit  to  the  other,  and 
is  complete  in  itself  only  as  the  segment  of  a  circle  or  the  chapter  of  a  book. 
All  the  verses  from  three  to  thirty-two  inclusive  form  a  lovely  mosaic.  They 
are  Christ's  complete  reply  in  three  parts,  each  capable  of  ampUfication,  and 
containing  common  ethical  teaching ;  but  to  separate  one  from  the  other  is 
erroneous   and   destructive  of  the  bond  of  union.    They   are   mutually 
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dependent,  as  the  primary  colours  of  a  sunbeam  are  complementary  to  each 
other,  and  form  in  combination  the  white  ray  of  light :  so  these  three 
exquisite  parables  are  one — one  living  flame  of  heavenly  tire. 

This,  then,  is  Christ's  triumphant  reply  to  those  who  murmured  at  Him 
because  He  received  and  ale  with  sinners,  "It  was  meet  that  we  should 
make  merry  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  aud  is  alive  again : 
and  was  lost,  and  is  foimd  "  (vcr.  32). 


BIB  OUB  LOBB   UNITE  IN  PBAYER  WITH  HIS  BISCIPLESf 

By  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Forrest,  M.A.,  Moffat. 

No  words  can  exaggerate  the  value  which  Jesus  Christ  attached  to  prayer. 
Every  reader  of  the  Grospels  is  impressed  by  it.  Before  choosing  the  tw^ve 
Apostles  He  spent  the  night  on  the  lonely  mountain  in  prayer  for  directioa. 
It  was  "  as  He  prayed  *'  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Him  at  His 
Baptism,  and  the  fashion  of  His  countenance  was  changed  at  His  Trans- 
figuration. It  was  also,  we  are  distinctly  told,  in  the  power  received  throng 
prayer  that  He  opened  the  ears  of  the  deaf  (Mark  vii.  34),  and  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi.  41).     A  Divine  communion  filled  and 

inspired  His  conmionest  duty.     "  I  can  of  Mine  own  self  do  nothing 

As  the  Father  hath  said  unto  Me,  so  I  speak."  And  as  He  nourished  Hig 
own  soul  by  prayer,  so  He  was  ever,  both  by  parable  and  direct  prec^, 
enjoining  the  need  and  the  duty  of  it  on  His  followers.  **  This  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
Into  temptation." 

Seeing,  then,  the  immense  emphasis  that  He  put  upon  it,  we  are  apt  to 
conclude,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  He  must  have  joined  in  the 
observance  of  it  with  His  disciples.  Any  religious  leader,  we  think, 
passionately  desirous  to  bring  men's  thoughts  up  to  God,  would  employ 
fellowship  in  devotion  as  one  of  his  first  and  chief  means.  He  would  not 
be  content  with  showing  them  an  example  of  private,  and  not  of  united, 
prayer.  More  powerful  than  all  his  teachings  would  be  the  moments  spent 
together  at  the  footstool  of  the  Throne,  their  spirits  blending  in  a  common 
aspiration  after  the  Divine.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  Jesus,  whose  whole 
method  of  training  was  not  by  command,  **  Go  and  do  this,"  but  by  example, 
"  Follow  Me,"  would  surrender  such  opportunities  of  spiritual  quicKening? 
It  is  this  a  priori  consideration  drawn  from  what  Christ  might  have  been 
expected  to  do,  rather  than  any  minute  examination  of  the  recorded  facts, 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  prevailing  conviction  on  the  subject.  But,  as 
Mr.  Gore  warns  us  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation 
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is  pre-eminently  a  religion  of  fact  and  experience,  and  our  business  is  not  to 
theorize  abstractly  on  what  was  or  was  not  possible,  but  to  find  out  what 
God  YiBA  actually  manifested  of  Himself  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  recent  writer,  in  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  study  of  Christ's 
character,  says  emphatically,  "  He  prayed  in  compatiy  as  well  as  in  solitude. 
We  hear  of  Him  again  and  again  taking  two  or  three  of  His  disciples  away 
to  pray  with  them,  and  sometimes  of  Him  praying  with  them  all.    The 
Twelve  were  a  kind  of  family  to  Him,  and  He  assiduously  cultivated  family 
worship."    No  pronouncement  could  be  stronger  or  more  definite.     But 
what  foundation  for  it  is  there  in  the  Gospels  ?     There  are  three  occasions 
when  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  taken  Peter,  James,  and  John  apart  from  their 
brethren:   the  raising  of    Jairus'  daughter,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden.    Now,  the  reference  cannot  be  to  the  first  of  these, 
for  in  none  of  the  Synoptists  is  there  any  allusion  to  a  prayer  by  our  Lord 
in  the  house  of  Jairus.    It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  before  performing 
any  miracle  He  lifted  up  His  heart  to  the  Father,  thus  obtaining  grace 
aiccording  to  His  need.    But  that  was  a  personal  act,  not  a  united  worship, 
as  is  plain  from   the  instances  already  mentioned  of  the  deaf  man  and 
Lazarus.     Secondly,  the  scene  in  Gethsemane  speaks  for  itself.     "  Tarry  ye 
here,"  He  said,  a>nd  He  went  a  little  further  and  fell  on  His  face  and  prayed. 
He  was  treading  the  winepress  alone ;  and  of  the  people  there  was  none 
with  Him.    The  chosen  three  were  brought  there  for  prayer  also,  but  their 
prayer  was  not  His.     "  O  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
Me  :  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."    The  Transfiguration  is 
the  only  case  which  can  be  even  plausibly  quoted  in  support  of  the  statement. 
Of  the  three  Evangelists  who  record  the  incident,  Luke  alone  tells  us  the 
immediate  purpose  of  Jesus  in  ascending  the  mount.     '*  He  took  Peter  and 
John  and  James,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray.    And  as  He  prayed, 
the  fashion  of  His  countenance  was  altered  "  (ix.  28,  29).    The  disciples, 
as  many  commentators  have  pointed  out,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  deep 
depression  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  His  approaching  death. 
Jesus  was  anxious  to  raise  them  from  their  dangerous  stupor.    In  order  to 
do  this,  says  Godet,  He  took  them  to  the  mount  *'  to  pray  with  them,  know- 
ing by  experience  the  influence  a  sojourn  upon  some  height  has  upon  the 
soul."^    But  where  is  there  any  proof  in  Luke's  words  that  the  devotion  of 
Jesus  was  shared  by  His  companions?    The  Evangelist  does  not  say  that 
our  Lord  went  up  to  pray  with  them.    He  went  up  to  pray,  to  pour  out  His 
heart  to  the  Eternal  Father.     It  was  nightfall,  and  the  disciples  having 
engaged  in  their  own  evening  devotions,  had  lain  down  to  sleep.  But  still  their 
Master  was  wrapt  in  a  Divine  communion,  and  as  He  continued  praying  the 
Transfiguration  came  to  Him ;  partly,  perhaps,  the  shining  out  of  His  inner 
Divine  nature  through  the  veil  of  the  human,  partly  the  descent  upon  Him 
of  the  Father's  glory  in  response  to  His  self-surrender  and  prayer.    The 
brightness  of  the  light  that  clothed  Him  awoke  the  sleeping  Apostles,  and 
^  Comment,  on  St  Luke,  in  loe. 
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they  beheld  the  yision  of  His  future  power  and  triumph.  The  encourage- 
ment imparted  to  the  dejected  disciples  was  not  derived  from  their  prayers 
with  Him,  but  from  the  revelation  which  came  to  them  ihrough  Hia  prater 
of  the  glory  that  yet  awaited  Him.^ 

And  if  there  appeats  no  reason  to  assert  that  He  united  in  devotioa 
with  Peter,  James,  and  John  on  particular  occasions,  there  is  even  leas 
ground  for  asserting  it  with  regard  to  the  Apostles  as  a  whole.  A  crucial 
test  is  presented  in  a  memorable  incident  which  again  the  third  Evangelist 
alone  has  preserved  for  us  (xi.  1.).  ''It  came  to  pass  that  as  He  was 
praying  in  a  certain  place,  when  He  ceased,  one  of  His  disciples  said  unto 
Him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.  And  Ha 
said  unto  them.  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father,"  &c.  Obviously,  the  &et 
that  such  a  request  was  made  to  Jesus  proves  that  His  prayer  had  been 
private ;  nay,  it  shows  that  He  had  not  previously  engaged  with  them  at  all 
in  common  supplication.  For  if  He  had  done  so,  they  would  l^ve  already 
known  how  He  meant  them  to  approach  the  Father.  Surely  no  one  will 
maintain  that  though  they  had  heard  Him  praying  in  their  name,  imd 
understood  well  enough  how  in  general  to  express  their  wants  to  God, 
yet  they  desired  to  obtain  from  Him  a  particular  form  of  prayer.  The 
absurdity  of  this  is  plain  on  the  face  of  it.  That  our  Lord  sometimes  passed 
up  into  special  personal  communion  with  the  Father,  even  when  others 
stood  by  His  side,  is  clearly  stated  in  connection  with  the  earliest  announce- 
ment of  His  passion  and  death  (Luke  ix.  18).  *'  It  came  to  pass,  as  He 
was  aloTie  praying.  His  disciples  were  with  Him;  and  He  asked  them, 
saying.  Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am?"  These  seasons,  when  the 
Master  was  with  them  and  yet  withdrawn  from  them  into  an  inward 
fellowship,  '*  had  always  something  solemn  in  them  for  those  that 
surrounded  Him  "  (Godet).  They  bore  home  to  the  disciples  the  secret  of 
His  life,  the  elevation  and  strength  that  flow  from  prayer,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  seeing  the  inspiration  which  it  brought  to  Him  in  every  crisis 
of  His  experience,  they  should  long  to  enter  more  fully  into  its  blessedness. 
•*  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.  And  He  said.  When  ye  pray,  say."  It  was  their 
prayer,  not  His.  And  why  not  His  ?  Because  it  had  in  the  heart  of  it  a 
petition  which  He  could  never  utter :  ''  Forgive  us  our  sins,  for  we  forgive 
every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us."  Yet  that  petition  was  indispensable  for 
them.  Every  prayer  of  theirs  had  to  contain  an  element  of  confession 
before  it  could  be  acceptable  to  the  Father.  Even  when  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  adoration  or  supplication,  it  must  be  permeated  with  the  feeling  of 
unworthiness.  They  could  only  draw  near  to  God  aright  as  penitents, 
acknowledging  mercies  which  they  had  not  deserved,  imploring  a  grace 
which  they  had  often  despised.  This  xmdertone  of  shortcoming  was  to  be 
the  note  of  their  devotion;  and  it  had  no  place  in  His.  As  the  Son  of 
Man  made  like  unto  His  brethren.  His  relation  to  God  was  one  of  depend- 
ence, and  He  honoured  it  from  first  to  last  by  a  constant  openness  to  the 
^  See  Oeikie,  Life  of  Christ,  chap.  zl?ii 
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inflow  of  the  Father's  life.  The  Spurit  was  given  to  Him  without  measure. 
His  prayers  were  thus  a  simple  and  filial  fellowship,  untinged  hy  any 
consciousness  of  wilfulness  or  failure.  Any  one  who  reads  the  great 
intercession  which  He  offered  up  for  His  Church  universal  (John  xvii.) 
muat  feel  how  utterly  apart  He  stood  from  those  experiences  of  rememhered 
fault  which  give  to  all  our  devotion  its  sharpest  cry.  "  I  have  glorified  Thee 
on  the  earth:  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do." 
There  is  not  a  whisper  of  contrition ;  only  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  confidence 
and  the  ring  of  an  assured  triumph.  The  hest  of  men  hopes  to  enter 
heaven  hut  as  a  humhle  penitent :  Jesus  enters  it  as  a  conqueror. 

It  is  very  significant  that  in  taking  leave  of  His  followers  He  abstains 
from  that  form  of  farewell  which  religious  teachers  in  all  ages  have  observed. 
We  recognize  the  "  touch  of  nature  "  when  St.  Paul,  after  his  address  to  the 
Ephesian  elders  who  were  to  see  his  face  no  more,  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
with  them  all  (Acts  xx.  86).  How  better  could  he  part  with  them  than  at 
the  "  feet  of  God  "  ?  But  Christ's  last  prayer  in  presence  of  His  disciples 
previous  to  His  crucifixion  was  a  prayer  not  with  them,  but  for  them.  And 
when  the  grief  was  past,  and  the  glory  about  to  open.  He  led  them  out  as  far 
as  Bethany  and  lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  them.  And  while  He 
blessed  them.  He  was  carried  up  into  heaven  (Luke  xxiv.  50-51).  That  is 
oar  final  glimpse  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles.  They  are  not  together ;  He  is 
above  them,  and  pouring  out  a  benediction.  And  this  isolation  of  Christ  in 
the  most  solemn  of  acts  is  the  more  impressive  because  He  Himself  pro- 
claims the  necessity  of  united  prayer.  Yet  the  very  words  in  which  He 
enforces  it  imply  His  own  separateness.  **  I  say  unto  you  that  if  iv:o  of  you 
shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  Mf  Father^  which  is  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  "  (Matt. 
xviii.  19,  20).  One  thing  at  least  is  quite  certain.  Christ's  private 
devotions  may  often  have  been  unknown  to  the  disciples,  but  had  there  been 
any  instance  in  which  He  joined  with  them  in  prayer,  they  must  have  not 
only  known  it,  but  recorded  it.  If  it  occurred  once,  it  must  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  have  happened  many  times. 

But  granting  that  the  facts  of  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  it 
may  still  be  asked,  Was  it  not  possible  for  Christ  to  associate  Himself  with 
the  Apostles  in  the  expression  to  God  of  those  experiences  which  as  a  man 
He  shared  with  them :  the  need  of  guidance,  the  sense  of  dependence  ? 
This  is  practically  to  ask.  Might  He  not  have  repeated  with  them  the  prayer 
which  He  gave  for  their  direction,  omitting  the  clause  of  confession  ?  But 
to  do  so  would  have  been  to  convey  to  them  a  false  idea  either  of  His 
character  or  of  their  own ;  it  would  have  tended  to  lessen  their  conviction  of 
His  peculiar  and  unshared  relation  to  God.  The  loftiest  saint  and  the 
repentant  prodigal  may  utter  their  wants  in  common,  because  they  are  both 
sinners  needing  pardon.  They  are  alike  in  the  deepest  fact  of  moral  ]ife» 
The  distance  that  separates  them  from  each  other  is  as  nothing  to  the  gulf 
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that  divides  both  of  them  from  Him  who  was  tmdeiiled  and  in  whose  spiiit 
there  waa  no  guile.  Christ  would  not  employ  phrases  which  if  used  by  Him 
together  with  His  disciples  would  have  borne  a  double  meaning.  As  to 
those  passages  where  it  is  said  that  He  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes  and  looking  up  to  heaven  He  blessed  them  (Luke  ix.  16),  or  that  at 
the  Last  Supper  He  took  bread  and  gave  thanks  (Luke  xxii.  19),  we  do  not 
know  indeed  the  form  of  words  He  used.  But  though  the  '*  blessing  "  that 
He  offered  was  simply  a  thanksgiving,  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Father 
as  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  and  not  prayer  in  the  sense  of  petition,  yet 
all  analogy  in  the  Gospels  forbids  the  supposition  that  even  here  He  took 
rank  with  those  around  Him  and  spoke  as  their  representative.  By  what 
title  could  He  have  addressed  God?  He  nowhere  says,  uniting  His  own 
name  with  that  of  others,  •'  Our  Father  " ;  it  is  always,  •*  Your  Father,"  or 
"  My  Father  "  ;  and  when  He  desires  to  associate  Himself  with  them.  He 
employs  the  double  expression,  "  My  Father  and  your  Father,"  thus  main- 
taining the  distinction  in  the  most  emphatic  way.  And  if  this  distinction 
were  to  be  upheld,  how  could  He  take  part  with  His  followers  in  any 
common  prayer?  He  conserved  in  these  deepest  things  the  uniqueness  of 
His  personahty. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCABNATION 

By  Rev.  Professor  Bernard,  D.D. 

« 
There  are  few  sentences  of  St.  Paul's  more  familiar  than  that  in  which  he 
first  quotes  the  Scripture,  which  says  that  the  first  man  Adam  became  a  livhig 
soul,  and  then  adds :  the  last  Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit,^  The 
contrast  here  instituted  is  so  significant  that,  although  it  has  been  many 
times  discussed,  it  may  be  excusable  to  direct  attention  to  it  once  more. 
Viewing  the  Apostle's  words  quite  literally,  without  any  backward  glance  at 
the  teaching  of  science  as  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  human  race 
from  ruder  and  less  perfect  types,  they  seem  to  teach  that  the  crisis  in 
human  history  which  we  call  the  Incarnation  had  results  even  farther 
reaching  than  the  crisis  of  creation.  The  first  Adam  became  a  living  soul ; 
the  last  Adam  a  life-giving  spirit.  The  first  Adam  received  a  gift ;  the  second 
Adam  bestowed  one.  And  the  constant  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  that  the 
unique  relation  of  the  Lord  to  men  is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  beauty  of 
His  moral  precepts,  in  the  example  of  His  blameless  life,  but  in  that  Divine 
force  which  He  imparted  to  the  whole  human  race  when  He  took  human 
flesh  upon  Himself.  The  Incarnation  is  not  like  a  passing  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  it  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  **  an  eternal  fact  in  the 

»  1  Cor.  XV.  46. 
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Divino  lifo/'  by  which  hnnuin  life  is  affected,  inasmuch  as  a  new  source  of 
moral  energy  is  thus  made  available  for  men. 

This  is  ao  aspect  of  truth  which  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  pass  by. 
The  teaching  of  science  as  to  the  order  of  nature  and  the  regularity  of 
uaturc's  working  make^  us  impatient  of  any  speculation  which  seems  to  hint 
that  the  progress  of  the  race  has  not  been  always  continuous.  The  law  of 
continuity,  indeed,  has  been  often  treated  as  if  it  were  not  merely  ti 
convenient  principle  for  guidance,  but  a  dominant  principle  of  nature.  And 
thus  it  has  been  urged  that  we  must  not  tolerate  the  assumption  of  any  break 
in  the  development  of  man.  His  growth  has  really,  we  are  told,  been  quite 
uniform.  Evolved  from  rude  types  in  the  remote  past,  he  has  gradually 
reached  the  stage  at  which  we  now  see  him,  the  stage  at  which  he  possesses 
self-conscious  reason  and  a  responsible  will.  And,  as  to  his  religion,  to 
suppose  that  Christianity  has  any  higher  claim  on  our  allegiance  than  the 
claim  that  it  has  in  virtue  of  its  being  the  last  product  of  human  endeavour 
to  pierce  the  veil  between  us  and  the  unseen  world,  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that,  like  all  religions,  it  has  a  history  of  its  own  which  may  be  traced. 
To  suppose  that  there  is  any  finality  about  it— nay,  to  suppose  that  there  is 
anything  unique  about  it — is  only  a  mark  of  that  amiable  weakness  which 
always  leads  us  to  put  a  high  value  on  what  is  specially  our  own. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  light  (if  any)  is  thrown  on  the  doctrine  oC 
the  Incarnation  by  the  teaching  of  sdence  as  to  the  gradual  character  of 
human  development.  And  first  we  observe  that,  as  a  crisis  in  human 
history,  St  Paul  compares — for  his  contrast  involves  a  comparison — the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  with  the  creation  of  man.  What  has  science  to 
tell  us  about  the  latter  fact  ?  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
note  that,  while  it  forbids  us  to  believe  that  man  is  an  excrescence  upon  the 
face  of  creation,  a  being  out  of  all  natural  relation  to  the  other  animals 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  it  does  not,  it  cannot  tell  us  that  he  is  not 
possessed  of  a  unique  faculty.  His  bodily  organism  is,  if  you  will,  developed 
by  the  strictest  process  of  natural  law  out  of  lower  and  less  complex 
organisms  ;  but  science  is  going  beyond  what  it  can  legitimately  maintain  if 
it  asserts  that  his  mental  and  moral  powers  have  been  thus  explained.  If 
we  could  trace  the  curve  of  development  of  the  human  race  from  its  begin- 
nings, we  should  find  somewhere  upon  it  a  critical  point,  after  which  a  new 
character  is  assumed.  That  is  the  point  of  which  Scripture  speaks  when  it 
tells  us  that  man  was  made  in  ike  image  of  God.  However  imperfectly  we 
may  be  able  to  grasp  ^the  full  meaning  of  this  phrase,  we  can  see  at  least 
that  it  points  to  the  acquisition  by  human  beings  of  certain  powers  hitherto 
beyond  their  reach.  When  the  race  had  reached  that  stage  of  development 
at  which  it  was  fitted  to  receive  the  gift,  the  gift  was  granted.  When  the 
need  arose  it  was  supplied.  The  lower  animals  may  be  never  so  closely 
allied  with  man,  and  yet  may  be  without  this  his  peculiar  privilege,  because 
they  could  not  appreciate  it  if  offered.  Their  organism  may  be  incapable  of 
responding  to  the  demands  that  would  be  made  upon  it  by  such  a  faculty  as 
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self-oonsciotis  reason  or  deliberate  will    The  gift  was  only  given  to  the  race 
when  the  race  was  ready.    It  was  given  in  thefitlness  of  time. 

This  is,  at  least,  a  Christian  view  of  the  matter.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  it  on  the  part  of  science  ?  The  objection  nsually  urged  is  that  a  breach 
of  continuity  is  here  implied,  and  that  to  speak  of  any  gaps  in  the  steady 
growth  of  nature  is  unscientific.  And  such  an  objection  has  its  force  ;  but 
its  force  is  much  lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed,  by  certain  considera- 
tions, which  we  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said  already,  the  law  of  continuity  is  not 
a  fetich  before  which  we  must  bow  down  and  worship.  It  is  a  principle  oi 
scientific  investigation,  but  not  on  that  account  an  unvarying  law  of  nature. 
And  if  we  remember  that  physical  foimulsB  are  not  wanting  in  which  discon- 
tinuity is  plainly  involved,  we  shall  be  slow  to  deny  tbat  tbere  may  be  points 
on  the  curve  of  development  of  the  human  species  at  wbich  the  character  of 
the  curvature  abruptly  changes.  If  the  facts  are  not  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  hypothesis  of  continuous  growth,  there  is  nothing  unscientific  in  rejectiog 
it  as  inadequate. 

And  in  the  next  place,  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  Christian  theory  of  the  evolution  of  man  involves  real, 
and  not  only  apparent,  discontinuity.  To  speak  of  what  did  or  did  not 
happen  at  these  remote  ages  of  the  past,  as  if  we  knew  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  is  in  the  highest  degi*ee  presumptuous.  To  the  Divine  Mind  the  whde 
growth  of  the  human  race,  of  the  earth,  of  the  solar  system,  may  be  marked 
by  the  most  unvarying  principles ;  but  we  who  only  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly 
are  here  and  there  brought  up  short  by  facts  wbich  we  cannot  reduce  to  law. 
To  borrow  an  old  illustration,  made  good  use  of  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  one  of  his  delightful  essays.  Mathematicians  tell  us  that  there  are  many 
curves  made  up  of  isolated  points,  in  addition  to  a  continuous  curved  line. 
To  a  non-mathematical  mind  it  seems  an  absurd  paradox  to  maintain  that 
a  single  outlying  point  can  be  treated  as  part  ol  a  continuous  curve  in  its 
neighbourhood.  But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  absurdity,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  it  can  be  so  treated.  A  curve  which  to  the  eye  appears  to 
be  discontinuous  and  broken  is  known  by  the  mathematician  to  follow  an 
unvarying  law.  Now  it  is  not  Agnosticism,  but  common  sense,  to  suppose 
that  our  knowledge  is  at  least  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  Divine  Mind  as  the 
knowledge  of  geometry  possessed  by  a  schoolboy  is  inferior  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  skilled  mathematician.  In  short,  apparent  discontinuity  may  not 
involve  any  real  breach  of  law ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  progress  of  science 
tends  to  bring  what  were  formerly  outstanding  and  anomalous  facts  under 
the  protection  of  general  principles. 

When  we  compare,  then,  the  Christian  revelation  that  man  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God  with  the  teaching  of  science,  we  find  ourselves  constrained 
to  depict  the  curve  of  progress  of  the  human  race  in  its  early  stages  as  a 
continuous  curve,  with  a  remarkable  critical  point.  The  growth  was, 
on  the  whole,  uniform ;   but  a  new  power,  a  new  life,  was  introduced  at 
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a  certain  stage,  introdaced  when,  and  only  when,  man  became  capable  of 
receiving  it. 

Considerations  sncb  a&  these  seem  to  give  fresh  point  and  force  to  the 
comparison  suggested  by  St.  Paul:  The  first  Adam  became  a  living  soul;  the 
last  Adam  a  life-giving  spirit. 

1.  The  Incarnation  marks  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  human  life.  To  the 
first  Adam  all  the  previous  history  of  the  animal  creation  may  be  said  to 
point.  It  leads  up  to  man  as  its  goal  and  final  cause.  And  so  with  the 
Second  Head  of  the  human  race.  Part  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  creation 
was,  we  may  well  believe,  that  human  nature  might  be  raised  to  its  perfec- 
tion by  being  brought  into  union  with  God.  And  to  Christ,  as  the  Word  who 
became  flesh,  all  the  previous  history  of  mankind,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek 
and  barbarian,  pointed,  and  for  Him  it  prepared  the  way. 

2.  And  again,  as  with  the  first  Adam,  so  with  the  second.  He  came  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  at  that  precise  moment  when  the  human  race  was  ready 
for  Him.  Within  the  circle  of  Judaism,  tlie  law,  as  St.  Paul  assures  us  in 
oft-quoted  words,  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  Christ.  And  it  is  a 
familiar:  thought  that  even  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Hebrew  people 
we  may  trace  in  the  training  of  the  other  great  natioi^  of  antiquity  a 
discipline  preparatory  to  the  Christian  revelation.  But  still,  as  with  the 
first  Adam,  so  with  the  second.  The  development  which  prepared  could  not 
produce.  Christ  is  not  the  mere  product  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
He  appeared.  If  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in 
heaven.  In  the  fact  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  theologians 
have  thought  that  they  saw  something  which,  humanly  speaking,  rendered 
possible  the  subsequent  assumption  of  man*s  nature  by  the  Eternal  Word. 
But  however  that  may  be,  this  we  know,  that  the  Incarnation,  like  the 
Creation,  was  not  a  mere  result  of  orderly  development.  It  was  a  fresh 
crisis. 

3.  Thus  when  the  first  Adam  became  a  living  soul,  the  race  was  endowed 
with  gifts  which  were  in  no  sense  results  of  its  past  growth.  And  the  like 
may  be  said  of  the  gifts  of  Christ.  We  entirely  mistake  the  position  of 
Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion  if  we  fail  to  observe  that  our  Lord 
claims  to  be  not  only  the  Way  and  the  Truth,  but  also  the  Life.  He  puts 
new  possibilities  of  spiritual  achievement  within  the  reach  of  men.  In  Him, 
as  in  Adam,  a  new  source  of  spiritual  energy  is  made  accessible ;  though 
there  is  a  sense,  as  St.  Paul  points  out,  in  which  there  is  a  contrast  as  well  as 
a  comparison.  For  the  gifts  of  Christ  are  not  only  given  in  His  Person,  but 
through  His  Person.     He  is  a  life-giving  spirit,  not  only  a  living  soul. 

4.  Again,  these  gifts,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  granted  until  man  was 
in  a  position  to  use  them.  They  were  not  granted  when  man  was  in  a  state 
of  primitive  innocence  and  purity.  His  nature,  as  perhaps  we  may 
conjecture,  was  not  developed  sufl&ciently  to  profit  by  them.  Long  years  of 
growth,  of  discipline — possibly  rendered  longer  by  that  backward  step  in 
human  history  which  we  call  the  Fall — ^long  periods  of  training  were  needed 
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before  man  could  appreciate  the  perfect  gifts  which  were  in  store.  And  to 
mention  one  further  point  of  comparison,  and  one  only.  The  gifts  given  to 
the  human  race  in  the  person  of  Adam  were  given  in  perpetuity.  The  race 
has  not  lost  them.  So,  too,  the  Incarnation  briugs  its  gifts  to  mankind,  new 
endowments,  new  energy,  which  may  be  neglected,  but  which  cannot  be  got 
rid  of.  The  respousibilities  of  himianity  were  permanently  increased  as 
truly  at  the  crisis  of  the  Incarnation  as  at  the  crisis  of  Creation. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  such  a  conception  of  our  heritage,  as  alike  the 
sons  of  Adam  and  the  sons  of  God,  the  practical  consequences  are 
momentous ;  though  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  them.  But  in  a  few 
words  the  general  results  may  be  indicated.  Our  attitude  in  regard  to  Uie 
Christian  Church,  our  conception  of  present  duty,  our  hopes  of  an  eternal 
future,  are  all  affected  by  the  truth  that  God  became  man  and  thenceforward 
has  never  left  man  to  himself. 

1.  Our  view  of  the  Church  is  affected  by  it.  The  Incarnation  erf  the 
Son  of  God,  which  brought  fresh  vigour  to  a  weary  race,  is  even  now  the 
source  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Christian  Church  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a  widely-extended  and  respectable 
society  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge.  This 
indeed  it  is,  but  unless  it  is  something  more,  then  were  the  most  cherished 
convictions  of  the  Apostles  but  delusions ;  nay,  then  was  St.  Paul  entirely 
mistaken  when  he  compared  our  Lord's  Incarnation  to  the  beginnings  ti 
self-conscious  life  on  the  globe.  The  Incarnation  is  a  perpetual  spring  of 
life;  that  we  can  hardly  repeat  to  ourselves  too  often.  And  the  Church 
which  the  Lord  set  up  on  earth  is  the  custodian  and  the  dispenser  of  the 
Divine  gifts  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  men.  We  cannot  say,  indeed, 
that  the  consequences  of  that  wonderful  Fact  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Christendom,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
channels  of  God's  grace  are  many.  But  this  we  can  say,  that  it  is  only  the 
Christian  Society  that  is  empowered  to  offer  these  gifts  to  "all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men."  It  is  only  because  of  the  Incarnation,  and  through  the 
Incarnation,  that  there  is  any  efficacy  in  Sacraments.  We  need  not, 
happily,  enter  into  vexed  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  Sacra- 
mental grace.  The  point  here  emphasized  is  that  Christ  offers  us  in  His 
Church  gifts  which  are  in  no  sense  the  natural  and  necessary  endowments 
of  humanity.  Indeed,  if  we  only  look  far  enough  back,  we  may  see  that 
we  cannot  claim  from  the  circumstances  of  our  pedigree  even  such  conunon 
faculties  as  self-conscious  reason  and  the  power  of  choice.  They  are,  to  use 
at  once  the  simplest  and  truest  words,  the  gift  of  Grod.  And  through  these 
gifts  we  are  enabled  to  benefit  by  those  others  which  Christ  offers  us  in  the 
Sacramental  system  of  His  Church.  The  last  Adam  becatne  a  life-giving 
spirit,  not  only  aj)  the  moment  of  Incarnation,  but  in  perpetuity  through  the 
channel  of  the  Society  of  which  He  is  the  Head. 

2.  This  affects  our  conception  of  present  duty.  We  are  responsible  for 
the  ri^ht  use  of  these  gifts.    The  curve  of  development  of  the  human  race 
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seems  dow,  as  far  as  man  may  judge,  to  have  been  continuous  for  close  upon 
nineteen  centuries.  But  the  history  of  the  past  teaches  that  these  periods 
of  continuous  growth  are  periods  of  discipline.  It  is  in  them  that  the 
world's  training  is  carried  on.  A  higher  gift  is  never  offered  until  the  lower 
has  been  appreciated.  And  so  it  is  that  men  are  being  trained  now  in  the 
manifold  discipline  of  life  that  they  may  be  worthy  at  last  to  receive  those 
good  gifts  which  God  hath  prepared  for  t'ttem  that  love  Him, 

3.  And,  lastly,  there  are  not  wanting  hints  in  Scripture  that  once  more 
there  -will  be  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  humanity  when  the  gifts  of 
the  Incarnation  have  been  put  to  right  use,  when  sin  has  been  conquered 
when  men  have  learnt  to  realize  that  life  in  Christ  of  which  Apostles  speak 
with  such  certainty  and  such  joy.  The  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  speaks  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  which  are  to  continue  after  the  former  things 
have  passed  away.  Once  more  a  critical  point,  and  then  an  endless  progress, 
a  progress  in  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is  life  eternal.  On  the  curve  of 
development  of  the  human  race  there  is  an  infinite  branch. 


CXJRREM^rr     ILlMtERIClLN 


On  the  Obscuetft  of  Faith.  By  R.  F.  Clarkb,  S.J.  (The  American  CathoUe 
Quarterly  Review), — St.  Paul  says  that  "  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  that  appear 
not.*'  It  has  always  a  certain  obscurity  belonging  to  it,  and  which  is  a  part  of  its 
essence.  Whence  does  this  obscurity  arise  ?  Is  it  always  in  the  material  object  of 
our  faith,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  act  of  faith  respecting  that  which  is 
already  clearly  evident  to  us  on  grounds  of  reason  ?  Or  does  the  obscurity  of  faith 
arise  from  the  formal  object  or  motive  of  our  faith,  in  that  the  reception  of  some 
statement,  on  the  authority  of  another,  in  itself  throws  a  sort  ^f  mist  around  the 
object  on  whicli  faith  is  exercised,'  even  though  it  may  be  in  itself  on  other  gi'ounds 
evident  to  our  minds  ?  The  answer  depends  on  our  keeping  the  distinction  between 
human  and  Divine  faith.  In  human  faith  we  accept  some  statement  on  the  authority 
of  man,  who  may  deceive  or  be  deceived.  In  Divine  faith  we  accept  the  statement 
on  the  authority  of  God,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  The  cases, 
accordingly,  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing. 

"With  human  faith,  can  we  accept,  on  the  authority  of  others,  that  which  we  know 
to  be  true  quite  independently  of  their  authority  ?  If  we  have  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, through  working  out  a  problem,  we  are  not  interested  in  the  answer  to  it  that 
is  given  by  authority.  If  we  fail  in  certainty  we  can  believe  the  authority.  An 
element  of  obscurity,  however  slight,  is  necessary  to  the  practical  exercise  of  human 
faith.  We  believe  when  we  do  not  know,  as  the  exercise  of  reason  can  bring  us 
knowledge.  We  can  only  walk  by  human  faith  when  we  cannot  walk  by  sight. 
Moral  certitude,  founded  on  external  testimony,  is  superfluous  to  one  whose  appetite 
for  certainty  is  satisfied  to  the  full  by  metaphysical  or  mathematical  certainty. 

Does  the  same  rule  hold  good  in  relation  to  Divine  faith  f  Is  our  acceptance  of 
tmths  on  the  ground  of  Divine  faith  limited  to  those  which  are  in  themselves  obscure. 
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to  the  exdnsion  of  those  which  are  immediately  or  mediately  evident  to  hmmn 
reason  ?  Is  sight  compatible  with  faith  ?  Is  the  scientific  knowledge  of  some  fad 
compatible  with  a  belief  in  it  as  the  object  of  Divine  revelation  ?  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  habit  of  faith,  extending  as  it  does  to  all  the  dogmas  of  faith,  can  co-exist 
with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  one  or  other  of  these  dogmas.  *'  When  I  prove  on 
gromids  of  natural  reason  the  existence  of  God,  I  do  not  thereby  lose  my  babitoal 
faith  in  Him."  The  mere  habit  of  faith  induces  no  obscurity,  and  the  scientifie 
knowledge,  involving  as  it  does  a  perfect  clearness  in  the  scientific  act  of  assent,  in  no 
way  interferes  with  it.  When  a  man  makes  an  act  of  faith  in  God,  it  in  no  way 
impairs  the  strength  and  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  God  which  he  had  previously 
acquired  by  the  use  of  his  reason.  A  mere  habitual  knowledge  respecting  anything 
does  not  involve  any  actual  mental  operation ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  interfere  with 
the  act  of  faith  respecting  it.  The  question  before  us  narrows  itself  to  this :  Is  an  act 
of  faith  incompatible  with  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  same  truth  ?  An  act  of  humaa 
faith  is ;  but  is  an  act  of  Divine  faith  ?  How  can  faith,  which  always  implies  a  certain 
obscurity,  be  exercised  on  a  proposition  which  is  already  evident  to  our  TninilR,  and 
respecting  which  there  can  be  no  possible  obscurity?  Augustine,  answering  the 
question.  What  is  faith  ?  says  that  it  is  the  believing  what  we  see  not.  So  much  as 
this  is  true — the  truth  in  which  we  believe  must  be  obscure  in  respect  to  our  motive 
in  believing  it.    But  does  it  foUow  that  it  is  obsciure  under  any  other  aspect  ? 

If  faith  and  reason  occupied  the  same  sphere  of  thought,  the  evidence  afforded  by 
reason  would  necessarily  render  impossible  the  obscurity  required  by  faith.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  two  acts,  the  act  of  faith  and  the  act  of  reason,  eould  be 
combined  in  one  and  the  same  act.  But  what  sort  of  an  act  woiild  this  be?  It 
could  not  be  a  merely  natural  act,  since  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  ^th.  It  could 
not  be  a  purely  supernatural  act,  since  it  is  partly  based  on  reason.  It  could  not  be 
partly  natural  and  partly  supernatural,  for  in  that  case  it  would  combine  the 
perfections  of  the  two  acts  that  are  supposed  to  be  united  in  it.  It  would  have  the 
supematurality  of  the  act  of  faith  and  the  clearness  of  the  act  of  natural  reason. 
The  impossibility  of  combining  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  reason  in  one  and  tiie 
some  mental  act  does  not  prevent  us  from  making  an  act  of  faith  respecting  »»ne 
proposition  which  is  already  evident  to  us  on  grounds  of  reason^  For  the  two  acts 
are  not  only  differmit  acts,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  order.  The  act  of 
reason  is  in  the  natural  order,  and  the  act  of  faith  in  the  supernatural  order,  and 
therefore  they  can  co-exist,  not  exactly  side  by  side,  but  one  above  the  other — ^the  act 
of  faith  on  the  higher  and  the  act  of  reason  on  the  lower  leveL 

Wliat  kind  of  obscurity  is  required  in  Divine  faith?  Human  authority  can 
never  give  us  a  certainty  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  certainty  that  is  t^e  result 
of  demonstration  and  evidence.  It  can  give  at  most  only  moral  certainty.  Obscurity 
in  an  act  of  Divine  faith  arises  from  this  fact— the  assent  of  faith  is  based  on  the 
Divine  testimony,  and  all  testimony  is  in  itself  something  not  evident,  but  obscure. 
Everything  that  comes  to  us  second-hand  is  necessarily  less  clear  than  that  to  which 
our  mental  powers  attain  directly.  In  the  case  of  the  knowledge  we  have  by  Divine 
faith,  the  source  of  our  information  is  One  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see,  who 
dwells  in  the  inaccessible  light  of  His  Divine  majesty,  and  is  known  to  us  as  long  as 
we  inhabit  mortal  bodies  only, through  a  glass  after  a  dark  manner.  If  He  who 
speaks  is  thus  hidden  from  us,  it  must  needs  be  that  there  hangs  around  His 
utterances  an  obscurity  that  will  continue  until  we  shall  see  Him  face  to  face,  and 
know  as  we  are  known.  And  the  manner  in  which  He  imparts  the  materials  of 
knowledge  to  us  is  in  itself  obscure.    They  usually  come  to  us  through  some  human 
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agency.  He  has  oortain  established  and  authoritative  media  of  communication,  and 
before  we  can  accept  a  proposition  as  one  of  faith,  we  have  to  be  sure  of  the  authority 
of  the  medium.  The  channel  through  which  the  communication  is  made  involves  a 
farther  obscurity.  So  even  when  God  reveals  any  truth  to  us  to  be  believed  on  His 
authority,  He  thereby  invests  it  with  a  circumsLmbient  mist,  as  far  as  regards  our 
supernatural  acceptance  of  it.  Human  faith  presupposes  obscurity  in  its  material 
object,  and  without  it  is  incapable  of  energizing ;  whereas  Divine  faith  supplies  the 
obscurity  from  its  own  nature,  and  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  previous  character  of  its 
material  object  as  regard^  its  evidence  or  obscurity,  so  long  as  it  can  claim  for  it  a 
tme  moral  certainty  on  grounds  of  reason.  We  can  make  an  act  of  faith  not  only 
respecting  things  over  which  there  hangs  some  sort  of  obscurity  in  the  natural  order, 
so  that,  apart  from  revelation,  we  should  be  at  fault  to  know  whether  they  are  true  or 
not ;  but  also  respecting  things  perfectly  clear  and  evident,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  their  truth,  quite  apart  from  all  revelation  whatever. 

The  obscurity  of  ffidth  does  not  mean  that  its  object' must  be  obscure  before  faith 
comes  to  shed  its  hght  upon  it,  but  that  that  very  light  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a 
light  which  carries  with  it  an  obscurity  of  its  own  in  its  own  order. 

If  fcdth  is  compatible  with  that  which  is  evident  in  the  natural  order,  is  it 
similarly  compatible  with  the  clearness  of  supernatural  evidence  ?  If  God  reveals  to 
us  some  truth  in  such  a  way  that  we  have  an  actual  vision  of  it  in  the  supernatural 
order,  can  we  any  longer  make  an  act  of  faith  respecting  it  ?  In  such  cases,  this 
writer  affirms,  the  supernatural  field  of  the  human  intellect  is  occupied  by  a  super- 
natural certitude,  and  there  is  no  further  room  for  the  certitude  of  faith.  Nor  is 
faith  compatible  with  the  beatific  vision.  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  which 
appear  not,  and,  therefore,  when  the  object  of  our  apprehension  appears  before  us 
in  the  perfect  brightness  and  clearness  of  the  vision  of  God,  faith  is  not  only 
superfluous,  but  impossible ;  though  the  habit  of  faith  will  still  remain. 

Was  the  virtue  of  faith  possible  to  oiur  Blessed  Lord  while  He  was  on  earth  ? 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  act  of  faith  was  possible  to  our  Lord.  His  beatific 
vision  precludes  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of  faith.  But  was  the  habit  or  light  of  faith 
dwelling  within  Him,  and  was  it  compatible  with  His  Divinity  ?  The  writer  thinks 
it  was  impossible  that  even  habitual  faith  should  be  present  in  the  Son  of  God. 
For  faith  implies  the  capacity  to  accept,  on  extrinsic  authority,  some  truth  revealed 
to  us  by  another.  The  extrinsic  authority  required  by  faith  could  not  be  present  in 
TTim  in  whom  there  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  There  could  not  be 
in  His  case  the  obscurity  which  is  of  the  essence  of  faith.  We  must,  therefore, 
believe  that  neither  in  act  nor  in  habit  was  the  virtue  of  faith  possible  to  the  Son 
of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  whatever  of  perfection  was  to  be  found  in  faith  was  of 
necessity  to  be  found  in  His  human  nature.  In  faith  two  acts  concur,  and  in  the 
habit  of  faith  two  different  habits  are  combined.  The  one  is  in  the  intellect,  the 
other  in  the  will.  The  one  is  an  infused  intellectual  disposition,  and  is  the  principle 
which  elicits  the  assent  of  faith.  The  other  is  supernatural  disposition  of  the  will, 
which  eUcits  the  necessary  loyalty  and  readiness  to  believe.  Now,  the  assent  of 
faith  was  absolutely  impossible  in  our  Lord,  and  consequently  the  actual  and 
efficacious  will  which  moves  the  intellect  to  beheve  was  also  impossible.  But  it  is 
quite  a  different  case  with  that  disposition  of  the  will  that  renders  him  in  whom  it 
is  found  full  of  that  loyal  obedience  that  is  ready  to  accept  on  God's  authority 
whatever  He  may  reveal,  if  so  be  its  possessor  is  placed  in  a  condition  where  such 
obedience  of  faith  should  be  possible  to  Him.    Our  Lord  had  the  virtue  of  faith  in 
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this  sense,  that  in  His  hnman  will  was  present  everything  that  is  required  for  the 
obedience  or  the  merit  of  faith. 

Woman's  Indebtedness  to  Chbistianttt.  By  Bev.  George  Francis  Greene, 
Cranford,  N.J.  {Ckristia/n  Thought). — What  is  the  factor  of  Christianity  in  the  world- 
wide process  of  the  emancipation  of  woman  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  woman 
possesses  a  larger  freedom  in  her  domestic,  social,  and  legal  relations  in  states  of 
society  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  elsewhere ;  nor  that  her  con- 
dition is  in  process  of  improvement  throughout  Christian  lands.  Buckle  seems  to 
ascribe  the  emsoicipation  of  the  sex  to  the  growing  respect  for  material  wealth. 
Others  ascribe  the  result  to  Teutonic  influences.  Others  take  this  position :  '^  the 
modem  social  and  legal  position  of  woman,  while  it  owes  much  to  ancient  German 
customs,  has  been  far  more  influenced  by  the  estimate  set  upon  woman  by  the 
Christian  doctrine."    Which  of  these  views  is  correct  ? 

We  must  first  secure  a  t^e  definition  of  Christianity.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  what  Christ  was,  and  is,  and  teaches.  It  is 
not  responsible  for  the  hiuncin  perversions  of  the  Master's  teachings.  It  is  one  thing 
to  show  that  a  corrupt  Church  has  at  times  borne  heavily  agunst  woman.  It  is  quite 
another  to  show  that  God's  Word,  the  constitution  of  Christianity,  has  not  always 
extended  to  her  a  helping  hand.  A  second  step  is  to  determine  the  precise  teaching 
of  Christianity  concerning  woman.  A  third  is  to  determine  what  the  "ethnic 
religions  "  teach  and  require  coi^ceming  woman.  A  fourth  is  to  determine  the  actual 
condition  of  woman  in  un-Christian  lands.  A  fifth  is  to  determine  the  condition  of 
woman  in  societies  in  which  Christianity  has  most  largely  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
people ;  as  in  Western  Europe  and  America.  The  last  step  is  to  decide,  as  precisely 
as  possible,  upon  the  extent  to  which  civil  and  social  conditions  in  all  lands  are  shaped 
by  their  religions.  Two  principles  are  laid  down  which  the  author  regards  as  unassail- 
able. (1)  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  condition  of  woman  in  Christian  counti  ies  is  not 
determined  by  the  rehgion  of  those  countries,  then  the  latter  are  an  exception  to  an 
otherwise  universal  fact.  (2)  If  it  shall  appear  that  in  such  countries  other  causes 
than  the 'doctrines  of  the  Bible  have  operated  toward  the  liberation  of  woman,  the 
Christian  faith  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  it,  the  importance  of 
which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  and  sincerity  of  Christian  belief  in  those 
countries. 

What  is  the  position  of  woman  in  the  history  and  in  the  ethics  of  the  Bible?  The 
Old  Testament  accoimt  of  creation  pronounces  woman  man's  helper  and  compemion. 
The  equality  of  man  and  woman  in  the  home  is  demanded  in  the  Decalogue,  the  soul 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  where  equal  honour  is  required  for  the  father  and  the  mother. 
The  normal  place  of  woman  in  Judaism  was  that  of  domestic  and  social  freedom  and 
honour.  Judaism  was  Christianity  in  the  bud.  Christianity  was  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  Judaism.  Christ  did  two  things  for  woman  in  His  teachings.  (1)  He  emphasized 
the  law  of  monogamy.  (2)  He  gave  her  a  title  to  equal  rights  and  equal  honours  with 
man,  on  the  ground  of  her  humanity.  He  recognized  no  sex  in  discip]e&hip. 
Throughout  New  Testsunent  history  the  women  and  men  who  were  disciples  dis- 
charged the  same  social  and  religious  functions,  apparently  without  a  thought  any- 
where of  an  inequality,  save  that  the  women  did  not  exercise  authority.  So  far 
as  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  dealt  severely  with  woman,  it  has  been  due  to  a 
misapprehension  of  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  very  heart 
of  Christianity  is  in  Paul's  words :  "  For  all  the  law  is.  fulfilled,  even  in  this,  thou 
ihalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.*'    But  this  principle  is  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
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All  false  systems  of  religion  exalt  the  love  of  God  above  the  love  due  to  oar 
fellow-men,  and  tell  us  that  we  may  serve  God  by  injuring  our  fellows.  The 
final  outworking  of  the  law,  that  we  must  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  must 
be  the  removal  everywhere  of  all  unjust  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  woman. 

Contrast  with  the  ideal  freedom  of  woman,  in  the  view  of  Biblical  history  and 
doctrine,  her  social  condition  in  all  the  pagan  societies  that  were  contemporaneous 
with  Judaism,  or  early  Christianity,  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge.  Among 
pre-historio  savages  the  law  of  conduct  was  simply  the  law  of  brute  strength,  which 
involved  the  enslavement  of  woman.  The  picture  of  woman  in  early  historic  pagan 
societies  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  In  aincient  India  women  were  the  slaves  of  their 
husbands.  In  ancient  Persia  women  could  be  imprisoned  at  the  caprice  of  their 
husbands.  The  religion  of  the  Syrians  involved  the  compulsory  sacrifice  of  woman's 
honour.  The  Babylonians  were  accustomed  to  sell  their  marriageable  women  at 
auction.  The  law  of  the  Modes  required  each  man  to  have  seven  wives.  The 
Sc;>'thian  women  were  slaves,  and  their  widows  were  slain  on  the  graves  of  their 
husbcmds.    In  Egypt  polygamy  was  admitted  on  an  almost  unlimited  scale. 

What  was  the  condition  of  womsm  in  pagan  Greece  ?  In  the  Homeric  age 
women  of  all  classes  appear  to  have  been  bought  and  sold  as  slavea»  and  to  have 
been  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  man's  will  and  whim.  Conjugal  affection  could  have  had 
no  reality.  In  later  Greece  custom  forbade  a  wife  from  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  her  husband.  Socrates  thanked  God  daily  that  he  had  been  bom  neither  a 
slave  nor  a  woman.  In  the  land  of  the  Cssars,  even  at  the  height  of  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  City,  womanhood  was  practically  a  badge  of  dishonour  and  contempt. 
Before  the  law  woman  had  no  rights  independent  of  her  husband.  He  could  divorce 
her  at  pleasure.  The  female  portion  of  the  slaves  were  treated  like  brutes.  **  At  the 
close  of  the  Bepublic  the  moral  licence  was  frightful.*'  Dr.  Storrs  says,  **  Habitual 
and  contemptuous  distrust  of  the  sex  was  in  the  very  life  of  the  governing  classes. 
It  ruled  custom,  shaped  statutes,  and  entered  with  depraving  and  dominating  force 
the  highest  minds." 

Confucius  does' not  teach  that  sacredness  attaches  to  the  marriage-relation.  He 
requires  the  most  abject  and  unreasoning  submission  of  the  wife  to  the  will  of  tier 
husband.  Liberty,  in  or  out  of  the  home,  is  not  permitted  to  her.  The  women  of 
China,  one-third  of  all  living  women,  are  now  dwelling  in  a  starless  night  of  ignor- 
ance and  sorrow.  The  Koran  places  peculiar  restrictions  upon  woman,  and  those 
restrictions  generally  exist  in  real  life.  It  forbids  womsm  to  appear  in  public 
unveiled ;  it  permits  polygamy  and  female  slavery.  Mrs.  Beichardt  says :  "  It  is  a 
cruel  wrong  to  talk  of  conjugal  love,  of  marriage  felicity  among  Moslems,  whose  very 
religion  casts  the  poisoned  shade  of  the  upas-tree  on  the  holiest  of  all  ties."  The 
condition  of  women  in  Moslem  lands,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral,  is  sad  in  the 
extreme. 

What  is  the  condition  of  woman  in  Christian  communities?  Wherever  the 
Gospel  prevailed  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church  the  sex  was  treated  with  an 
honour  that  could  find  expression  only  among  a  class  that  accepted  .the  royal  law  of 
love  as  a  Divine  rule.  A  new  sacredness  came  to  attach  to  marriage.  A  new  honour 
was  accorded  to  motherhood.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  gradually  expanding  idea 
of  woman's  place  and  mission  under  the  developing  of  Christian  doctiine  throughouu 
the  Christian  centuries. 

Two  things  should  be  remembered.  (1)  Wo  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  woman 
ideally  free  and  happy  in  any  Christian  state.  Human  conditions  forbid,  equally  to 
both  sexes,  an  ideal  blessedness  this  side  of  the  grave.    (2)  Nor  is  it  fair  to  condemn 
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Christianity,  so  for  as  woman  is  concerned,  if  she  has  not,  in  a  nominally  Chiistian 
state,  obtained  her  fuil  emancipation.  It  is  a  truism  that  Christianity  anywhere  is 
responsible  only  for  those  customs  and  institutions  which  spring  from  its  own  teach- 
ings. And,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  Christian  nation  on  earth ;  and  there  never 
has  been.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  blame  Christianity  for  the  limitations  or  defects 
attaching  to  any  social  state  which  are  strictly  due  to  un-Christian  causes.  The  true 
inquiry  is, — So  far  as  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  prevail  in  so-called  Christian 
societies,  has  the  result,  in  its  bearing  upon  woman,  been  wholesome  or  otherwise? 
It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  conditions  of  European  or  American  society  to  determine 
this  question. 

To  summarize.  Among  all  the  pagan  peoples  of  history  woman  has  appeared  as 
the  slave  or  plaything  of  man.  Under  no  heathen  civilization,  past  or  present,  has 
she,  as  a  rule,  possessed  both  freedom  and  virtue.  We  have  concluded  that  in  every 
state  the  social  order  is  shaped  and  coloured  primarily  by  the  prevailing  religion.  la 
every  religion  except  Christianity  ethical  precepts  approach  nearest  to  the  Divine 
rule  at  their  birth.  For  example,  in  Confucianism,  while  the  teachings  of  its  founder 
involve  a  sort  of  philanthropy,  the  principle  finds  less  and  less  application  as  a  rule 
of  individual  conduct  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  not  that  these  religions  necessarily 
lose  their  influence,  but  that  their  moral  quahties  deteriorate.  The  plant  flowers  at 
its  birth  and  then  withers.  The  system  of  ethics  of  the  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
vital  spark  that  ever  expands  into  new  forms  of  strength  and  beauty  with  the  growth 
of  the  race.  All  the  ethnic  religions  have  doubtless  shown  us  all  that  they  can  ever 
accomplish  for  womanhood.  Christianity  is  far  from  having  yet  revealed  its  com- 
pletest  fruits  on  any  of  its  branches.  Christ  aims  to  lead  hmnanity,  as  it  is  prepared 
to  follow,  step  by  step,  to  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  perfect  era.  *'  The  pagan 
world  did  its  best,  and  gave  us  the  women  of  Home's  Golden  Age,  and  perished. 
Christianity  has  not  yet  wrought  its  best,  is  ever  mounting  upward,  but  ah^eady  in 
place  and  power  a  pure  womanhood  sits  enthroned." 

Thb  Rblation  of  the  Church  to  Social  Reform.  By  Mr.  David  Kdtlkt, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  (Tlve  Bibliotheca  Sacra). — This  article  is  only  concerned  with 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  Church  to  do  her  duty  in  matters  of  practical  concern  in  the 
life  of  society,  and  the  alleged  consequent  alienation  of  the  masses  from  her.  There  is  a 
feeling  abroad  that,  if  Christianity  be  what  it  claims  to  be,  it  should  justify  its  preten- 
sions by  bringing  about  the  social  regeneration  for  which  the  world  is  working.  It  is 
alleged  that,  in  consequence  of  its  failure  to  do  so,  it  is  losing  its  **  hold  '*  on  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  that  the  alienation  of  the  masses  from  the  Church  is  at 
once  the  sign  and  the  expression  of  the  decay  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  German 
economist,  Boscher,  has  declared  that  the  alienation  of  the  masses  from  the  Church 
is  one  of  the  five  main  causes  of  the  social  discontent,  and  of  the  strength  and 
progress  of  socialistic  schemes.  The  complaint  against  the  Church  is  really  a  doyble 
one.  (1)  It  is  said  that  the  Church  as  a  body,  or  as  an  organization,  takes  but  little 
direct  interest,  and  still  less  direct  action,  in  the  great  questions  of  the  methods  of 
elevating  the  masses,  the  aboUtion  of  poverty,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  the 
suppression  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  wealth  towards  poverty,  the  protection  of  the 
industrially  weak,  as  the  factory  girl,  the  shop  girl,  and  children  and  women 
employed  in  oiu*  mills.  The  Church  does  little,  it  is  asserted,  towards  tlie  suppression 
of  the  spirit  of  greed  which  prompts  great  corporations  sometimes  to  sacrifice  the 
health  and  life  of  eviployia  for  gain;  she  does  not  interfere  in  disputes  between 
labourers  and  employers  to  establish  justice  in  their  relations,  and  she  is  usually 
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arrayed  against  the  working  men  in  any  struggle  for  their  rights,  or  the  betterment 
of  their  conditions  in  life.  (2)  It  is  said  that,  with  all  her  influence,  the  Church  fails 
to  produce  in  actual  life  more  justice,  more  purity,  more  self-sacrifice ;  she  fails  to 
influence  conduct,  to  make  the  lives  of  her  professors  any  nobler  than  those  of  other 
people.  The  church-member  is  no  less  unscrupulous  in  business  than  the  non- 
church-member. 

The  usual  excuse  made  on  behalf  of  the  Church  is  that  she  has  concerned  herself 
80  much  with  theology  that  she  has  neglected  religion :  has  fixed  her  attention  on  a 
futmre  life,  and  so  failed  to  talce  proper  interest  in  this  life.  The  complaints  against 
the  Church  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes  according  to  the  thoughts  underlying 
them.  (1)  Those  whose  underlying  thought  is  that  the  principles  of  Christianity 
have  not  the  power  which  is  claimed  for  them.  Those  who  beheve  this  logically 
deny  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  proper  force  to  which  to  look  for  social 
regeneration.  (2)  Those  who  say  that  the  Church  has  too  much  emphasized  faith 
instead  of  works ;  has  preached  doctrine  instead  of  righteous  living :  that  the  great 
hody  of  Christians  has  mistaken  either  the  chief  need  of  men,  or  else  the  best  means 
of  supplying  the  need  ;  that  the  spiritual  policy  of  her  founders  and  supporters  has 
heen  wrong,  and  that  a  change  should  now  be  made  whereby  the  Church  shall  pay 
more  attention  to  the  material  accessories  of  a  **  good  life  "  here  than  to  the  spiritual 
conditions  of  a  good  life  hereafter.  All  admit  the  desirability  of  improvement  in  the 
physical  conditions  of  life ;  the  difference  concerns  these  points, — ^is  it  the  province  of 
the  Chiurch,  as  such,  to  concern  herself  directly  with  such  matters,  and,  if  this  is  a 
pGkrt  of  her  duty,  can  it  foe  said  that  her  past  and  present  policy  and  methods  have 
tended  to  its  performance  ?  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  the  only  "  hold  "  the 
Church  in  our  time  has  upon  the  people  is  that  which  she  can  command  by  the  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  her  principles.  Her  hold  depends  no  longer,  as  it  once  did,  on 
external  power,  but  on  internal  influence.  The  loss  of  formal  authority  is  not  a  real 
loss.  We  have  gained  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  a  broader  and  juster  view  of  life, 
a  higher  conception  of  God,  and  a  better  physical  and  social  life,  with  greater 
possibilities  of  progress ;  for  all  that  is  sweetest,  and  noblest,  and  purest  in  civilized 
life  to-day  is  very  largely  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Christian  Church,  which,  with 
all  her  mistakes,  has  through  the  centuries  been  a  purifying  and  regenerating  force  in 
the  world's  life. 

"When  the  Christian  Chiurch  was  foxmded,  the  restraining  tenets  of  even  the  old 
pagan  religions  had  pretty  much  lost  their  force.  Lecky  says  the  prevalent 
philosophy  "  did  much  to  encourage  virtue,  but  little  or  nothing  to  restrain  vice  I " 
The  philosophical,  political,  social,  and  moral  influence  of  the  Christian  movement 
was  to  emphasize  the  individual,  to  elevate  his  character,  to  ennoble  his  life.  Hence, 
Christianity,  unlike  paganism,  made  moral  teaching  its  main  object.  It  had  to 
influence  the  will:  that  is,  it  had  to  supply  motives  to  the  individuals  whom  it  sought 
to  improve.  The  chief  motives  came  from  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  The 
Church's  emphasis  of  doctrine  was  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  individual  character ; 
and  her  assertion  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  as  against  society  was  but  a 
method  of  improving  society.  Her  action  was  an  unconscious  recognition  of  the  great 
truth,  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  construct  a  faultless  social  structmre  out  of  elements 
that  are  themselves  faulty.  Until  the  value  of  his  own  life  was  impressed  on  the 
individual,  until  he  learned  to  appreciate  virtue,  faith,  self-sacrifice,  from  practising 
them,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  try  to  secure  these  things 
for  others. 

The  work  which  the  Church  has  done  in  social  reform  may  be  this  sunmiarized. 
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She  interfered  in  the  labonr  question,  as  it  ihen  existed,  by  making  easier  the  life  of 
the  serf  and  the  slave,  and  insisting  on  the  observance  of  jostioe  and  brotherhood 
between  master  and  man ;  she  rendered  life  more  secure  by  the  enforcement  of  justice 
generally ;  and  she  has,  certainly  until  very  recently,  every  one  will  admit,  been  tiie 
chief  agent  in  charitable  and  criminal  reform.  It  is  true  that  these  were  incUreet 
results  of  her  general  policy,  that  they  were  not  her  chief  aim,  but  incidental  effects 
of  the  aim  she  had  in  view,  and  of  the  policy  that  she  followed.  But  that  very  fact 
is  evidence  that  her  aim  and  methods  were  chosen  wisely  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
world's  life.  Hence  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  aim  of  the  Church  in  the  past, 
namely,  the  upUfting  of  individual  character,  was  the  true  one  for  the  existing  situa- 
tion ;  that  the  method,  the  use  of  an  external  motive,  was  the  correct  one  for  attsun- 
ing  her  purpose ;  and  that  the  results  of  her  poUcy  have  been  justified  even  by  the 
social  reforms  which  have  indirectly  sprung  from  it. 

The  individual  must  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Church's  activity;  the 
development  of  good  character,  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  moral  fibre,  the 
preparation,  in  short,  for  a  higher  and  better  life,  must  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  be  her  chief  aim,  the  object  of  her  most  earnest  solicitude.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  ask  whether  the  motive  on  which  she  has  hitherto  relied  can  by  itself 
serve  her  purpose  any  longer.  Whether  it  may  not  be  replaced  or  supplemented 
with  some  other  incentive;  and  whether,  under  modem  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  direct  and  organized  participation  in  social  questions,  as  such,  is  not 
desirable,  perhaps  necessary,  for  the  furtherance  of  her  puipose  of  saving  indi- 
viduals for  a  better  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  motive  formerly  relied  on 
by  the  Church  has  largely  lost  its  power  with  the  masses.  The  intensity  of  the 
desire  for  physical  comforts  endangers  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  soul.  And, 
more  serious  still,  even  among  church-members  themselves  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment,  as  a  reason  for  a  good  life  here,  has  largely  lost 
its  force.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  tendency  of  all  organizations 
to  become  mechanical  and  formal  Contentment  with  the  merely  doctrinal  ade 
of  religion  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Church.  In  order  to  carry  out  her  plan 
of  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  the  Church  of  to-day  must  lay  a  greater  emphasis 
on  duty  and  brotherly  love  than  she  has  ever  done  before.  This  motive  must 
largely  take  the  place  of  the  incentive  of  fear.  Should  not  the  Church  now  teach 
that  salvation  for  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty  to  others,  and  in 
a  life  full  of  beneficence  to  one's  fellow-men  ?  The  emphasis  of  these  motives 
would  be  but  the  emphasis  of  that  law  of  love  which  Christ  taught  as  only  second 
in  the  list  of  commandments.  Another  reason  why  Church  activity  in  social 
reform  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  its  purpose  in  sa\dng  the  individual  is 
found  in  the  nature  of  modem  industrial  hfe. 

What  is  the  proper  position  for  the  Church  to  take  ?  At  what  specific  reforms 
should  she  aim,  and  what  methods  can  she  follow?  The  first  reform  is  within 
herself.  She  should  enforce  to-day  in  matters  of  conduct  and  life  the  authoritative 
standard  which  she  exercised  in  her  early  history,  and  which  she  has  always  more  or 
less  rigidly  enforced  in  matters  of  doctrine.  And  she  must  get  lid  of  the  materialism 
which  so  largely  affects  her,  and  taints  her  spiritual  life.  But  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind  that  the  main  work  of  the  Church  is  to  feed  the  spiritual  and  moral  natiure 
of  men.  It  is  properly  the  work  of  the  State  to  deal  with  social  problems.  The 
Church's  mission  is  primarily  spiritual,  the  development  of  moral  fibre,  sweetness, 
purity,  and  charity.  -  The  indirect  power  of  the  Church  for  social  improvement 
is  as  limitless  as  the  capability  of  human  character  for  improvement,  and  as  the 
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duration  of  the  life  of  man  on  earth.    The  direct  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
limited. 

Two  cautions  the  Church  most  ohserve  in  her  action  in  social  matters.  The  first 
is  that  suffering  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  development  of  strength  of  character, 
for  the  sufferer's  future  highest  welfare.  The  second  caution  is  that  the  Church  must 
be  cajreful  not  to  let  her  charity  support  or  promote  injustice.  The  Church  has  its 
mission  to  aU  classes ^  and  must  be  careful  not  to  set  one  class  against  another. 

Gou)  AND  Godliness.  By  Pres.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.I.  {Christian  Thought), — Our  Saviour's  teaching  in  Matt.  xxv.  27  is 
full  of  interest  from  on  economic  point  of  view.  It  reads  thus : — **  Thou  oughtest 
therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  bankers,  and  at  my  coming  I  should  have 
received  bock  mine  own  with  interest."  It  was  Christ's  habit  to  put  lessons  into  the 
skeletons  and  the  drapery  of  His  parables ;  to  teach  in  so  adroit  a  manner  that  the 
very  incidents  of  His  teaching,  instead  of  misleading,  shall  be  helpful  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  truth.  We  have  a  right  to  infer,  from  Christ's  way  of  framing  this 
parable,  that  Ho  approves,  as  morally  just,  the  habit  of  receiving  interest  on  loaned 
funds.  The  servant  was  wicked  because  he  did  not  take  measures  to  secure  interest 
on  his  talents. 

But  the  acceptance  of  interest  was  universally  condemned  throughout  the 
ancient  world,  by  Jew  and  by  Gentile  alike,  by  Moses,  by  Hebrew  prophets,  and  by 
Greek  philosophers.  Aristotle  is  very  emphatic  upon  the  point.  Christ  was  in 
advance  in  His  teacl^ing  concerning  economic  and  social  life.  If  taking  interest  is 
right,  then  wealth  in  general,  if  it  is  rightly  u?ed,  is  a  legitimate  possession;  and 
the  use  of  money  or  capital  in  the  way  of  deposit  is  a  helpful  and  excellent  use. 
Consider  (1)  the  false  views  about  wealth  which  those  who  have  little  or  no  wealth 
cherish.  They  think  wealth  is  unnecessary,  that  the  world  could  get  on  just  as  well 
without  it,  perhaps  even  better.  But  civilization  is  manifestly  dependent  on  wealth. 
It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  sort  of  life  among  human  beings  that  shall  be 
worthy  to  be  lived.  Wealth  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  necessary,  but  a  necessary 
evil.  But  if  it  is  strictly  necessary  to  the  higher,  or  even  to  the  lower,  life  of  man, 
it  cannot  be  intrinsically  an  evil.  Unless  you  make  the  owning  of  money  an  end, 
it  need  not  be  a  sin.  Many  people  abuse  themselves  with  the  notion  that  the  wealth 
of  the  woild,  or  of  any  community,  is  a  fixed  limited  sum,  like  the  shares  in  a  bank, 
so  that  if  one  man  gets  a  dollar  more,  another  man  must  put  up  with  a  dollar  less. 
But  in  the  honest  doing  of  business,  it  is  not  true  that  one  man's  blessing  need  be 
another  man's  loss.  The  wealth  of  any  laod  or  neighbourhood  is  like  leavened 
dough,  not  like  a  fixed  sum.  Divide,  and  subdivide,  and  each  mass,  if  rightly  used 
speedily  becomes  as  great  as  the  whole  was.  In  gambling  one  side  or  the  other 
must  lose;  in  honest  business  Loth  may  gain,  and  commonly  do.  Wealth,  in 
whosesoever  hands  it  may  be,  is  humanity's  machinery,  wherewith  to  get  its  living. 
The  more  of  it,  the  better  living  humanity  will  get. 

On  the  other  hand,  some,  oven  among  the  poor,  think  wealth  to  be  almost 
the  absolute  good.  They  imagine  that  if  they  had  it  they  would  be  lastingly 
happy.  They  murmur  because  riches  are  so  unevenly  distributed.  But  of  the 
alleged  inequalities  of  fortune  among  human  beings,  some  are  real,  and  some  only 
apparent.  All  the  strictly  real  ones,  those  not  somehow  compensated  sooner  or 
later,  are  due  simply  to  differences  of  character.  Among  those  equally  good, 
diversities  of  what  is  called  fortune  are  purely  outward  and  illusory.  This  is  true ; 
no  mere  change  in  a  man's  external  estate  will  enable  him  to  get  one  whit  more 
actual  net  good  out  of  life. 
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Some  are  continually  affirming,  or  at  least  implying,  that  massed  wealth  in 
private  hands  is  of  necessity  a  calamity  and  a  curse.  They  cannot  look  upon  a 
very  rich  man  as  a  good  man.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  dangw 
attaching  to  the  colossal  massing  of  wealth.  It  is  certainly  healthier  and  safer 
for  wealth  to  be  pretty  well  distributed ;  but  no  such  ideal  state  of  things  is  possible 
without  a  radical  re-organization  of  human  society.  One  more  mistaken  notion  may 
be  dealt  with.  We  continually  hear  remarks  to  the  effect  that  wealth  is  a  good,  but 
that  it  is  only  good  to  do  good  with,  the  speaker  meaning  by  this  simply  that  it  is 
good  to  give  away  in  benevolence.  But  desirable  as  the  devotion  of  mc»iey 
in  charity  may  be,  it  must  still  be  laid  down  as  the  rule  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  way  to  do  good  to  our  fellows  by  means  of  our  wealth  is  to  use  our  wealth  in 
employing  our  fellows;  that  is,  to  invest  our  money  as  capital,  so  as  to  support 
honest,  industrious  men  and  women  in  earning  wages.  Were  not  the  greater  part 
of  the  wealth  existing  at  any  given  time  used  productively,  soon  there  would  be 
no  wealth  to  use  charitably. 

Consider  (2)  certain  wrong  conceptions  held  by  the  rich  themselves  in  relation 
to  wealth.  The  immense  and  fatal  error  about  wealth  among  wealthy  people 
themselves  is  that  their  right  to  it  is  absolute,  against  God  as  against  men. 
They  are  thus  led  to  waste  vast  amounts  of  it  in  idle  lupcury,  and  to  ignore  the 
demands  of  legitimate  and  proper  charity.  Idle  luxury  must  be  distinguished 
from  luxury  that  is  not  idle.  Much  of  the  wealth  which  is  invested  in  needless, 
to  say  nothing  of  positively  harmful  things,  is  lost  to  society  as  truly  as  if  sunk 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  because  of  the  immense  waste  of  wealth  in  idle 
luxury  that  men  have  so  little  which  they  can  give  for  charitable  purposes, 
educational  purposes,  &c.  Wealth  must  not  be  thought  of  as  an  absolute  good, 
it  is  only  a  relative  good,  intended  to  contribute  to  interests  of  all  sorts,  'vi^ch 
are  higher  and  more  spiritual  than  is  the  mere  possession  of  wesJth. 

What  would  come  to  pass  if  people,  especially  wealthy  people,  imderstood  the 
true  nature  of  wealth,  and  acted  accordingly  ?  (1)  The  wealth  amassed  by  human 
beings  would  be  earned,  and  not  merely  gotten.  (2)  The  greater  part  of  poverty 
would  disap(>ear — begging  in  the  streets,  and  nagging  importunity  for  gifts  by  repre- 
sentatives  of  various  charity  interests  and  organizations.  (8)  The  healing  of  most 
labour  troubles,  those  painful  hostilities  between  the  ranks  of  labourers  and  the  ranks 
of  capitalists  which  are  now  so  common.  The  main  cause  of  ill-feeling  could  be 
entirely  obviated  by  working  people  themselves,  if  they  had  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
uttered  the  parable  of  the  man  who  failed  to  send  his  master's  money  to  the  banker's. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  would  accrue  to  the  betterment  of  the 
characters  of  wealthy  people  themselves.  When  any  one  has  amassed  great  wealth, 
however  honestly,  fearful  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  man  to  regard  it  too 
much  as  an  end,  and  to  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  further  swelling  of  the  pile,  how  in- 
ordinate soever  it  may  be.  Wealth  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Happy  is  chat  man  who, 
owning  houses  and  lands,  mills  and  railways,  stocks  and  bonds,  is  yet  bigger  than  all 
these,  using  them,  and  forbidding  them  to  use  him ;  remembering  his  God,  his  Church, 
his  country,  and  his  kind,  and  so  utilizing  the  opportunities  of  earth  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven.  This  tmiverse  is  the  richer  in  all  ways  for  such  a  man.  But 
equally  to  be  conunended  is  the  poor  man  who  is  not  overcome  by  the  world,  who 
does  not  envy  the  rich,  or  waste  his  existence  in  struggling  to  ape  them,  or  rave  at 
God  and  society  because  his  lot  is  what  it  is,' or  shut  his  mind  to  that  blessedness 
which  is  higher  than  what  Manuuon  can  bestow.  "I  never  chide  the  labouring 
classes  for  their  unrest.     Much  of  it  is  from  God.     It  is  the  glory  and  hope  of  our 
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age  that  the  common  man  is  at  last  astir  and  vocal,  and  mnst  be  heeded.  Nor  are 
men  to  blame  for  wanting  more  of  the  world's  valuables.  The  appetite  for  gain,  in 
itself,  is  no  part  of  our  depravity ;  and  the  time  is  coming  when,  in  the  case  of  each 
honest  man,  it  will  1^  gratified." 

Thb  Pbimitivb  Cbebd  of  Man.  By  Cond£  B.  Fallen,  LL.D.  (The  Amerietm 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review). — ^The  oft  reiterated  assertion  on  the  part  of  modem 
infidelity,  that  the  loss  of  religious  faith  neither  necessitates  a  loss  of  hope  in  the 
future,  nor  the  lack  of  an  incentive  to  a  virtuous  life,  has  its  basis  in  an  assumption 
which  may  not  be  passed  unchallenged.  We  are  told  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
despond,  even  if  we  do  find  the  creeds  of  men  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  growth 
and  decay  which  govern  all  things  human.  Men's  religions,  it  is  said,  are,  like  their 
temples,  budded  up  only  to  crumble  away  under  the  flight  of  time  and  the  shocks  of 
change.  The  reason  of  their  having  been,  lay  in  the  imperfect  apprehension  of  man's 
destiny  natural  to  the  race  in  the  years  of  infancy,  when  the  painful  riddle  of  the 
earth  was  read  in  the  language  of  childhood,  and  the  puerile  imagination  of  primitive, 
man  construed  the  mysteries  of  life  into  the  hobgoblins  of  the  nursery.  Such  was 
the  origin,  it  is  said,  of  all  creeds ;  but  now  we  must  expect  new  standards  of  truth, 
a  more  perfect  comprehension  of  man's  place  in  the  universe,  and  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  his  moral  needs  and  cravings.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that 
religion  is  dead.  It  has  but  evolved  into  a  higher  form.  The  past  religions  of  man- 
kind are  but  empty  husks,  from  which  the  living  creature  that  once  breathed  in  them 
has  fled  for  ever.  It  is  but  natural,  then,  to  cast  them  aside  as  we  would  our  worn- 
out  garments. 

There  is  much  that  seems  to  support  such  ideas.  The  world's  religious  history 
is  a  scene  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The  dissonant  cla^iours  of  conflicting  creeds 
strike  stridently  on  the  ear.  Nations  and  their  creeds  rise  and  fall  together. 
Religion,  like  all  other  things  human,  is  in  a  constant  flux,  and  history  seems  to 
write  upon  its  forehead  the  same  legend  of  mortality.  When  we  first  contemplate 
the  varied  scheme  of  man's  religions  the  mesh  seems  inextricable.  Turn  to  the 
religious  systems  of  Greece  and  Bome,  our  first  feeling  is  one  of  utter  helplessness. 
On  every  side  we  meet  the  grossest  idolatry,  so'  loathsome  in  its  mythology  that 
Professor  Max  MtiUer  has  styled  it  *'  a  period  of  temporary  insanity  through  which 
the  human  mind  had  to  pass.^'  Their  pantheons  embraced  gods  of  the  most  abject 
type,  bom,  it  seems,  of  every  phantasy  possible  to  a  defiled  imagination.  '*  In  Zeus, 
we  see  magnified  force,  endowed  with  all  hmnan  vices  and  inflamed  with  {he  grossest, 
human  passions — he  is  cruel,  revengeful,  lustful,  utterly  regardless  of  all  moral 
restraint ;  HSre  is  a  jealous  virago,  vindictive  and  quarrelsome ;  Athene  is  merciless ;, 
Aphrodite  the  embodiment  of  sensuality,  and  her  cult  a  celestial  sanction  of  rites, 
unmentionable ;  Priapus  typified  even  lower  bestial  passions ;  and  Dionysos  was  the- 
divine  embodiment  of  all  dissoluteness ;  Phoebus  Apollo  knows  no  compassion,  and 
Artemis  is  a  passionless  counterpart  of  her  brother — ^both  smite  their  rivals  with, 
relentless  pleasure.  Well  might  the  period  of  Greek  mythology  be  called  an  insanity 
of  the  human  mind." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  confusion  and  moral  disorder  that  prevailed  in  ihm 
Olympian  hierarchy,  we  do  find  a  consistent  meaning  in  Greek  polytheism  if  we  only 
look  for  it  in  the  right  direction.  The  Greeks  inherited  their  pantheon,  at  least, 
substantially,  from  a  people  much  older  than  themselves.  All  the  Indo-Europeaa 
races  are  descendants  of  common  ancestors,  whom  we  first  know  as  dwellers  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu-kiiBh  range  of  mountains  in  Central  Asia.    Thxougbi 
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the  aid  of  the  science  of  philology  the  secret  of  the  polytheistic  creeds  of  all  Indo- 
£aropeaii8  has  been  unlocked,  and  such  a  flood  of  light  thrown  in  npon  their  religioos 
systems  as  to  clear  the  else  utter  darkness  which  had  gathered  so  densely  arofond 
them.  The  Greek  system  is  derivatiyely  and  hmdamenta)l>rAryan.  The  ancient 
Aryan  religion,  we  discover  from  the  Vedas,  was  a  nature-worship,  with  the  son  or 
sky  as  chief  divinity,  around  which  are  grouped  the  defied  forms  of  the  lesser  powers 
of  nature.  Sun,  moon,  earth,  wind,  storm,  and  cloud  are  woven  together  in  one 
diversified  system,  whose  elements  are  as  various  as  the  manifold  aspects  which 
these  phenomena  assume  during  the  course  of  day  and  night  throughout  the  seasons 
of  the  year.  Amongst  the  Aryans  this  nature  was  conscious,  as  the  etymology  ol 
their  divine  names  show.  Thus  Dyaus  (Zeus)  was  '*  the  Bright  Shining  One."  With 
thom  physical  nature,  under  its  thousand  and  one  ever-shifting  aspects,  was  the  object 
of  a  conscious  worship,  and  as  long  as  it  remained  conscious  their  creed  enjoyed  that 
unity  which  is  to  be  foimd  in  nature  itself.  As  the  Aryan  tribes  migrated  and 
settled  in  different  new  countries,  diversity  of  climate  and  location  by  degrees 
modified  and  expanded  their  creed  into  the  divergent  systems  of  mythology,  which  so 
perplexed  the  learned  world  until  the  light  of  philology  came  to  explain  them.  "  Hie 
polytheisms  of  all  Aryan-descended  peoples  may,  therefore,  be  justly  reduced  to 
the  conscious  nature-worship  of  their  ancestors,  who,  looking  out  upon  the  worid 
around  them,  and  finding  the  need  of  rendering  divine  homage  in  their  hearts,  fell 
down  and  adored  the  vast  and  mysterious  system  of  nature.  Not  knowing,  or  having 
lost  the  knowledge  of,  nature*s  God,  they  worshipped  nature  itself.** 

Is  there  a  similar  conclusion  to  be  reached  by  a  study  of  the  mythologies  of 
Semitic  peoples  ?  Taking  the  Egyptians  as  Semitic — they  may  prove  to  have  been 
Turanian— the  multitude  of  their  divinities  at  first  perplexes  the  investigator. 
Divide  them  how  you  may,  their  name  is  legion.  Defined  distinctly  in  the  system 
are  three  classes  of  divinities — sun-gods,  sky-gods,  and  earth-gods.  Egyptian 
polytheism  was,  therefore,  principally  a  sun-worship,  and  although  in  the  process  of 
time  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Indo-Europeans,  lost  all  conscious  knowledge  of  the 
primitive  character  of  their  system  under  the  gradual  accretions  of  a  popular 
mythology,  their  religious  system  must  have  originally  taken  its  rise  from  a  conscious 
nature-worship  of  the  objects  personified  in  the  later  divinities  of  its  pantheon. 

The  Chaldean  pantheon  exhibits  the  same  primitive  elements.  It  is  made  up  of 
sun,  sky,  and  earth  divinities,  the  first  mentioned  taking  precedence.  In  the  first 
triad  we  have  Anu,  the  hidden  sun,  the  ruler  of  spirits  and  a  far-off  city,  the  lord  of 
darkness,  the  father  of  the  gods.  Next  in  order  is  Bil,  the  midday  sun,  the  emblem 
of  royalty,  like  the  Egyptian  Phra.  The  third  member  is  Hoa,  the  sun*s  rays,  lord  of 
the  abyss,  lord  of  the  great  deep,  the  intelligent  fish,  akin  to  the  Philistine  Dagon. 
In  the  second  triad  rank  Sin  or  Urke,  the  moon-god ;  San,  the  disc  of  the  sun ;  and 
Vul,  the  air.  Following  these  are  the  gods  of  the  five  planets,  Nebo  (Mercury), 
Ishtar  (Venus),  Nergal  (Mars),  Bel-Merodach  (Jupiter),  Nin  (Saturn). 

The  gods  of  the  Gaanite  nations  (all  Semitic  peoples  other  than  the  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  and  Jews)  show  the  same  characteristics ;  they  are  all  personifications  of 
the  sun  or  his  rays.  Moloch,  Baal,  Chemosh,  Baalzebub,  are  the  sun  or  his  rays 
under  fierce  and  malignant  aspects,  to  whom  in  propitiation  human  sacrifices  must 
be  offered.  Thammuz  is  the  softer  and  gentler  aspect  of  the  great  luminary  of 
heaven.  Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte,  is  the  moon  goddess.  Semitic  polytheisms  ai« 
evidently  derived  from  a  primitively  conscious  nature-worship,  with  the  sun  as  chief 
divinity,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  degenerated  into  a  mythological  system  in 
which  the  conscious  element  was  entirely  lost. 
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Max  MtlUer  says  of  the  Turanian  Chinese :  '*  We  find  an  ancient,  oolourless,  and 
unpoetical  religion,  a  religion  we  might  almost  venture  to  call  monosyllabio, 
consisting  of  the  worship  of  a  host  of  single  spirits,  the  sun,  the  storms,  the  lightning, 
motmtains,  rivers,  one  standing  by  the  other  without  any  mutual  attraction,  without 
any  higher  principle  to  hold  them  together.  There  was  a  primitive  Turanian  religion 
before  the  race  broke  up  and  separated.**  Is  this  primitive  Turanian  religion  any- 
thing  like  the  primitive  Aryan  and  the  primitive  Semitic  ?  The  writer  examines  the 
Chinese  mythology,  whose  primary  figure  is  Tien^  which  means  heaven,  and  identifies 
the  primitive  Turanian  religion  as  also  a  nature-worship,  with  the  sun  as  chief 
divinity. 

In  process  of  time  the  primitive  form  degenerates  into  an  unconscious  nature- 
worship,  and  grows  finally  into  a  cumbersome  mythology.  The  Greek  Zeus  was  a 
mythical  being,  but  the  Aryan  Dyaus  was  the  actual  sky  or  heaven.  This  decay  can 
be  traced  in  all  the  systems  of  religion  that  have  been  mentioned.  In  the  process, 
universal  to  all  polytheisms,  we  may  observe  a  movement  from  simplicity  to  multi- 
plicity, from  unity  to  division.  The  development  is  both  multiple  and  analytical. 
Gods  are  multiplied,  and  the  same  god  is  divided  over  and  over  again.  Primarily, 
then,  we  have  one  object  of  worship,  which  becomes  in  the  course  of  time  divided 
into  many  distinct  deities.  In  this  we  perceive  a  loss  of  simplicity,  and  a  descent 
from  unity.  The  older  grow  the  polytheisms,  the  larger  the  number  of  their 
divinities  and  the  wider  the  divisions.  Accompanying  these  changes  is  the  loss  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  real  object  of  worship,  and  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  cult  from 
it  to  a  host  of  mythical  beings. 

We  have  seen  that  in  all  the  pantheons  of  ancient  peoples  the  sun-god  holds  the 
foremost  place.  But  back  of  the  sun-god  looms  the  presence  of  one  greater  still. 
This  distajit  god  has  no  symbol  and  no  altar ;  his  cult  was  vague  and  rare.  He  was 
a  hidden  god,  and  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  popular  imagination. 
He  was  regarded  as  too  remote  from  men  to  concern  himself  about  them  or  their 
affairs,  and  dwelt  in  mystery  inaccessible  to  the  human  mind.  Yet  he  was  always 
present :  never  too  distant  not  to  be  at  last  recognized.  The  Egyptians  called  him 
Ammoi^,  the  concealed  god.  Among  the  Semitic  peoples  of  Asia,  Chaldean,  Assyrian, 
Canaatic,  and  for  the  nomads  of  the  desert,  he  was  U  or  El  (the  Allah  of  Mahomet). 
To  the  older  Aryans  he  was  Dyaus,  superseded  in  the  popular  worship  by  Indra,  the 
sun -god.  In  all  polytheisms  we  discover  this  seemingly  contradictory  element,  a  dim 
conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  back  of  the  gods  of  the  pantheon,  universally 
acknowledged  in  spite  of  his  remoteness,  and  in  spite  of  the  firm  hold  rival  gods  had 
upon  the  popular  imagination.  We  know  that  the  history  of  the  Jews  shows  their 
national  and  political  existence  to  have  been  one  prolonged  struggle  to  maintain  their 
monotheism. 

What  could  have  been  the  religious  creed  which  preceded  this  sun-worship? 
Man  could  never  have  begun  with  the  worship  of  ghosts  and  stocks  and  stones,  and 
then  risen  to  a  conscious  sun-worship.  The  worship  of  ghosts  and  stocks  and  stones 
could  only  have  developed  after  man  had  abandoned  his  conscious  sun-worship,  in 
later  ages  of  degeneration  and  decay.  Ghost- worship  and  fetichism  could  never  have 
been  the  first,  but  must  have  been  the  last,  form  of  man's  religious  veneration. 
Looking  out  upon  nature  around  him,  primitive  man  selected,  by  an  almost  invincible 
choice,  the  name  used  for  its  most  enduring,  wide-extending,  and  majestic  object 
(the  sun)  wherewith  to  express  in  human  speech  his  thought  of  the  Eternal,  Onmi- 
present.  Omnipotent  Being  who  rules  and  governs  the  universe. 

Man  could  never  have  come  to  the  worship  of  false  gods  if  he  had  not  once 
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known  the  true  God.  The  esoteric  meaning  of  heathenism  has  but  one  lesson  to 
teach :  it  was  the  human  heart's  prevailing  sense  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
imperfectly  endeavonring  to  express  its  meaning  through  the  multitudinous  forms  c^ 
error.  This  is  the  clue  to  guide  us  safely  through  the  snarl  of  man's  religioiu  bistocyt 
and  without  it  all  is  inextricable  confusion. 

Is  God  RESPOirezBLK  fob  OBiazNAL  SiH  ?  By  Lbmubl  W.  Sbbheix.,  Plainfidd, 
N.J.  (Christian  Thought). — What  is  law?  A  rule  of  conduct  made  by  a  competent 
authority.  Wliat  is  the  effect  of  every  law  ?  It  shows  to  those  under  it  that  there  is 
an  authority  to  make  it.  It  shows  that  there  is  an  authority  to  enforce  it.  It  showi 
that  man  cannot  do  as  he  likes.  It  is  an  instructor  to  compel  a  recognition  of 
governmental,  as  distinguished  from  individual,  responsibility.  When  the  simple  law 
was  given  to  our  first  parents,  *'  You  must  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  o( 
good  and  evil,"  it  is  evident  that  the  Lord  had  a  right  as  Creator  to  give  the  com- 
mand, and  that  man  could  obey  and  disobey.  In  disobeying,  our  first  parents  obtained 
a  new  experience.  No  longer  in  a  condition  of  implicit  obedience,  like  the  rest  of 
creation,  they  discovered  a  new  power  that  had  not  before  come  into  action.  In  this 
act  they  came  to  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  before  they  only  knew  good,  nov 
evil  is  added  to  their  experience.  They  know  now  of  the  power  of  the  Law  Maker 
to  punish,  and  try  to  hid  themselves.  They  learn  that  they  cannot  do  as  they  like ; 
they  are  instructed  in  government,  and  take  the  first  lesson  in  obedience,  and  thai 
lesson  is  enforced  by  an  expulsion  from  Eden,  and  a  knowledge  of  sin. 

No  instruction  can  be  received  except  by  experience,  or  from  others.  The 
kn  ^wledge  of  good  and  evil  had  to  be  learned  in  order  to  step  into  a  higher  plane  of 
ex^tence  than  animal  instinct.  Some  one  had  to  fall  or  disobey  to  get  that 
in^wledge. 

What  is  the  difTerenco  between  law  and  grace  ?  Law  is  compulsion  and  punidi- 
ment  to  the  disobedient  and  incoriigible,  and  grace  is  a  loving,  earnest  desire  to  obey, 
and  be  in  harmony  with  the  Creator :  or,  as  it  might  be  expressed,  the  law  shut  men 
in  prison  and  compelled  obedience ;  grace  liberates,  and  life  becomes  tho  mani- 
festation of  loving  obedience  in  the  inmost  soul  to  the  will  of  God.  Is  God,  then,  the 
author  of  sin?  God  is  the  author  of  law,  and  the  giver  of  power  to  obey  or  to 
disobey,  and  sin  is  original  sin  with  every  person  who  knows  the  law  and  disobeys. 
Disobedience  brings  experience,  and  happy  is  tho  man  who  takes  the  experience  of 
others  and  profits  by  it  in  striving  to  leave  sin  alone.  Wo  need  not  go  back  to 
Adam,  and  lay  the  fault  of  sin  on  him,  or  on  Eve,  or  on  tho  serpent,  or  on  God ;  the 
fault  is  nearer  home,  in  tho  voluntary  and  known  disobedience  of  each  one.  Hie 
entire  law,  the  same  as  the  Sabbath  law,  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
law.  Barbarism  is  substantially  no  law.  Civilization  aims  at  perfect  law,  and 
perfect  liberty  in  obedience  to  law.  So  Christianity  aims  at  perfection,  not  by 
ignoring  law,  not  by  being  shut  up  in  prispn  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  sin ;  but  it  aims 
at  perfect  liberty  by  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  written  in  the  heart  under  an 
enlightened  conscience  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Original  sin,  then,  is  in  ourselves.  God  is  the  author  of  law,  not  of  sin. 
Experience  from  disobedience  shows  the  soul  its  own  needs. 

The  Tendencies  of  Natural  Values.  By  Professor  Edwabd  A.  Boss  (T3W 
Yale  Review), — During  its  youth  political  economy  was  mainly  a  theory  of  prosperity. 
With  Bicardo  political  economy  became  a  theory  of  values.  During  the  industrial 
revolution  that  came  between  Smith  and  Bicardo  social  values  had  been  silently  but 
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swiftly  displacing  the  private  yalaes  of  *ihe  earlier  economy.  Whence  come  these 
values  that  prevail  over  snch  wide  areas,  and  govern  the  exchanges  of  such  vast 
quantities  of  wealth  ?  Whose  will  lies  behind  them  ?  How  are  they  fixed  ?  In 
what  way  are  values  determined  by  men's  production  ?  In  what  way  do  they  deter- 
mine men's  economic  rewards  ?  The  distribution  of  wealth  which  they  efifect,  is  it 
just  or  unjust  ?  Thus  the  orig!*^,  constitution,  laws,  and  tendencies  of  values  become 
the  characteristic  problem  of  economics.  Arising  at  the  place  where  wants  and  goods 
mutually  intercept  each  other,  value  can  be  mastered  only  by  tracing  the  determi- 
nants of  each.  It  involves  production,  seeing  production  shapes  itself  with  reference 
to  securing  maximum  value.  It  involves  consumption,  seeing  consumption  shapes 
itself  with  reference  to  expending  minimum  value.  It  is  distribution,  seeing  that  a 
value  is  always  somebody's  reward.  With  individual  production,  the  producer's 
reward  varies  with  the  value  of  his  product.  With  social  production,  it  varies  with  • 
the  value  of  the  intermediate  goods  or  services  furnished  by  the  co-operator.  'Values 
are  an  order  of  phenomena  strictly  social. 

The  first  conclusion  concerning  market  values  was  that  they  play  about  certain 
natural  values,  and  that  these  natural  values  are  equal  to  costs  of  production.  It  was 
next  held  that  these  natural  or  normal  values  are  in  proportion  to  respective  quan- 
tities of  labour  and  uses  of  capital  required,  or,  in  other  words,  to  cost  of  production. 
Articles  with  the  same  cost  of  production  have  the  same  value.  But  no  sooner  had 
a  law  been  reached  than  exceptions  became  necessary.  Group  after  group  of  actual 
values  had  to  be  excluded  from  the  compass  of  normal  or  natural  values.  The  first 
step,  preliminary  to  the  widening  of  doctrine,  was  to  show  that  labour,  admittedly 
the  typical  constituent  of  cost,  is  not  the  basis,  cause,  or  essence  of  value.  Jevons 
studied  consumption,  and  discovered  the  declension  of  utility,  and  the  identity  of 
marginal  utility  with  subjective,  individual,  or  private  vi^ue.  Then  the  Austrians 
analysed  the  market,  and  found  that  objective,  social,  or  market  value  lies  between 
the  valuations  of  the  marginal  pairs  of  buyers  and  sellers ;  is,  in  brief,  practically 
identical  with  the  marginal  utility  of  the  article  to  the  marginal  buyer  (or  consume). 
With  this  the  great  enigma  was  explained.  The  earlier  thinkers  had  sought  in  vain 
to  root  value  in  utility.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  say  which  among  many  utUities. 
The  new  economists  said  that  of  the  marginal  consumer.  The  marginal  utility  to  the 
marginal  consumer — that  is,  in  brief,  the  value  <A  a  consumption  good  in  the  market 
That  mysterious,  all-prevailing  value  that  governs  the  estimations  and  exchanges  of 
a  million  measures  of  a  commodity  offered  in  a  hundred  communicating  markets,  rests 
on  a  pivo^ ;  and  that  pivot  is  its  putative,  subjective  value  to  the  marginal  buyer. 
This  becomes  the  social  value,  and  supersedes  all  other  private  values.  Society 
determines  values,  but  her  agent  is  the  marginal  buyer.  He  is  the  price- fixer,  the 
valuer.  As  supply  grows,  a  weaker  buyer  fixes  values ;  as  supply  shrinks,  the  valua- 
tion of  a  stronger  buyer  becomes  the  standard. 

But  what  locates  the  margin  on  the  scale  of  utilities  ?  The  answer  has  been  to 
treat  supply  as  demand  has  been  treated,  to  endow  the  sellers  with  a  scale  of  subjective 
valuations  as  well  as  the  buyers.  It  is  then  easy  to  point  out  that  supply  is  broken 
off  when  the  valuation  of  the  strongest  excluded  seller  exceeds  that  of  the  strongest 
excluded  buyer.  But  this  explanation  breaks  down  in  the  presence  of  actual  condi- 
tions. The  supply  of  the  moment  depends  upon  sellers'  reserve  valuations.  But 
these,  in  turn,  depend  not,  as  some  suppose,  upon  utility  estimates,  but  on  the  pro- 
bable course  of  future  supply,  i.e.,  dynamic  supply.  Dynamic  supply  is  partly  fixed 
by  the  influences  that  determine  what  portion  of  the  free  productive  powers  of  the 
conmiunity  shall  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  article  in  question.    So,  if  the 
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phflosophy  of  demand  requires  the  doctrine  of  utilities,  the  philosophy  of  sopply 
reintroduces  the  doctrine  of  costs.  Becent  thinkers  do  not  derive  \  alue  directly  from 
labour  or  cost,  for  only  indirectly  can  cost  affect  labour.  The  thought  is  that  wilh 
freedom  of  competition,  perfect  omniscience  and  mobility  being  supposedt  human 
beings  under  the  spur  of  self-interest  will  so  direct  their  productive  powers  as  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  surplus  above  subjective  cost.  The  normal  value  of  goods, 
freely  producible,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  most  expensive  portions  of 
their  necessary  and  regular  supply. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is,  that  only  the  marginal  portions  of  the  supply  ol  freely 
produced  goods  can  any  longer  be  held  to  tend  toward  a  value  proportionate  to  their 
cost.  The  universal  conformity  of  values  to  costs,  which  many  have  supposed  to  hcdd 
true  of  all  goods  and  services,  proves  to  be  a  myth.  What,  then,  has  been  and  is  the 
course  of  development  of  actual  values  ?  What  has  been  the  influence  of  progress 
upon  the  relation  of  values  to  costs  ?  The  competitive  system  has  been  insensibly 
creeping  upon  us  for  centuries,  but  only  within  the  past  six  score  years  has  it 
hastened  to  display  its  true  tendencies.  In  this  time  there  has  been  a  great  industrial 
revolution ;  the  joint  initial  causes  of  which  were  the  cheapening  of  transportation, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system,  in  connection  with  power-machinery  and 
the  division  of  labour,  and  an  increase  in  the  density  of  the  population.  The  first 
efiiect  of  the  changes  was  the  delocalization  of  demand.  With  easy  transport, 
effective  demand  is  no  longer  domiciled  with  the  consumer.  Lower  the  fare,  and 
demand  travels.  The  effect  of  the  delocalization  of  demand  is  to  extend  competi- 
tion. The  local  producer  is  no  longer  assured  of  his  home  market.  The  wall  that 
protected  him  from  outside  competition  is  down,  his  easy  monopoly  of  supply  is 
for  ever  gone.  He  is  forced  to  battle  with  strange  competitors.  With  the  growing 
extent  of  competition  comes  a  deepening  inteneity.  The  feasibility  of  production  on 
a  large  scale  lends  a  new  significance  to  the  formation  of  an  aggregate  mobile  Hftmi^i^. 
In  many  lines  it  becomes  possible  for  a  single  manufacturer  of  extraordinary  talent 
to  capture  the  whole  field,  and  bar  out  all  rivals. 

The  result,  then,  of  the  industrial  revolution  cannot  be  other  than  the  exaggera- 
tion of  differences.  The  competitive  system  even  more  critically  selects,  and  merei- 
iessly  discriminates.  The  once  equal  it  distinguishes.  The  once  alike  are  sundered. 
The  system  emphasizes  and  exaggerates  differences  in  advantage  by  ever-increasing 
differences  in  reward.  This  law  applies  to  differences  of  advtmtage  in  nature,  and 
differences  of  advantage  in  men,  in  inventive  and  technical  abiUty,  and  in  professional 
and  artistic  skill. 

Our  conclasion,  stated  broadly  and  without  due  qualifications,  is,  that  under  the 
present  regime^  men's  efficiencies,  and  consequently  their  rewards,  are  more  unequal 
than  their  exertions.  Translated  into  the  terms  of  value  theory,  this  means  that  the 
disproportion  between  economic  rewards  and  subjective  industrial  costs  is  sleadfly 
increasing.  The  course  of  economic  theory  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  actual  values, 
and  the  common  direction  of  both  doubly  justifies  my  conclusion  that  the  tendency  of 
natural  value  is  toward  slighter  and  ever  slighter  conformity  to  the  subjective  cost 
of  the  goods  or  services  valued. 

Kant's  Theory  of  Causation.  By  Bev.  G.  B.  Buroick,  M.A.,  of  Oconto,  Wis. 
(Cliriitian  Thought), — Kant*s  obscurity  of  style  and  seemingly  shifting  views  make 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  his  theory  is.  Sometimes  he  makes  the  law  of 
causation  purely  subjective ;  at  other  times  he  makes  it  objective.  Sometimes  it  b 
the  understanding  which  dictates  the  law  to  nature,  and  again  it  seems  to  be  nature 
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thai  teaches  the  law  to  the  understanding;  To  Eant  space  is  an  alTection  of  our 
subjectivity  in  which  our  intelligence  compels  us  to  locate  all  phenomena ;  time  is  a 
succession  of  our  internal  States,  and  measured  by  them.  If  there  be  no  external 
space  that  we  can  know  as  such,  there  can  be  no  external  world  that  we  can  know, 
no  things  in  themselves.  If  space  be  ideal,  there  can  be  only  a  world  of  appearances 
to  fill  space.  Kant  teaches  that  space  and  time  have  no  existence  independent  of  a 
self-conscious  intelligence  to  know  them ;  the  existence  of  all  things  is  contingent 
upon  mind  to  know  them. 

Perl^ps  we  might  agree  with  Green  that  Kant's  error  consisted  in  not  grasping 
the  whole  truth.  If  he  had  made  the  existence  of  the  objective  world  dependent 
upon  mind  as  the  originating  and  motive  power,  if  he  had  said  it  could  not  be  without 
a  competent  mind  to  know,  we  should  hardly  demur  from  the  assertion.  But  making 
the  existence  of  the  objective  world  dependent  upon  our  finite  minds  to  know  it,  as 
Kant  certainly  seems  to  do,  is  quite  another  thing.  While  defining  time  and  space  as 
ideal  and  subjective  affections,  he  treats  of  them,  much  of  the  time,  as  they  exist  in 
common  apprehension,  for  he  tells  us  that  space  exists  in  three  dimensions,  and  time 
only  in  one,  just  as  the  conomon  mind  apprehends  them.  He  projects  his  science  of 
mathematics  into  space,  as  if  space  had  real  objectivity.  He  treats  of  physical  law 
as  if  body  or  substance  was  real  and  cognizable,  while  claiming  that  the  world,  as  we 
know  it,  is  but  a  phenomenal  world.  Kant*s  statement  of  the  law  of  causation  really 
amounts  to  this,  that  every  shadow  in  our  subjective  world  is  caused  by  some  pre- 
existing shadow.  But  when  he  admits  the  possibility  of  mathematical  science,  he 
practically  repudiates  his  theory  of  space.  If  he  had  been  consistent,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  subjective  world,  Httle  hurt  would  have  been  done,  and  little  would  it 
have  booted  philosophy  to  attempt  to  confute  his  theories.  But  it  is  a  different  thing 
when  he  carries  his  theories  abroad  into  the  objective  world,  and  would  govern  the 
universe  as  a  real  thing  in  itself,  which  can  be  known,  with  laws  issuing  from  the 
human  understanding — ^when  reason,  in  spite  of  his  wondrous  speculations,  scorns  the 
limit  which  his  theory  sets  to  her  sphere ;  as  when  treating  of  space  and  time  he 
speaks  of  them  as  real  verities  independent  of  the  subjectivity ;  or  when  descanting 
upon  the  laws  of  nature  he  speaks  of  nature  as  a  bundle  of  realities,  known  as  things 
in  themselves  so  far  as  known  at  all,  and  thus  incontinently  projects  the  contradio« 
tions  engendered  among  the  shadows  of  his  phenomenal  world,  which  environ  his 
theory  of  space  and  time,  and  of  the  relativity  and  representative  character  of  know- 
ledge, among  the  eternal  verities  of  the  objective  universe. 

According  to  Kant,  causation  is  a  law  promulgated  by  the  understanding  from 
within,  creating  the  phenomena  which  it  cognizes,  compelling  the  machinery  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  and  therefore  of  all  that  it  knows  as  the  universe,  to  move  at  its 
behests,  or  if  it  cannot  so  move,  to  retire  to  the  shades  of  nescience  as  a  penalty.  If 
things  in  themselves  cannot  be  brought  under  the  law,  why  then  their  appearances 
must  be,  thus  making  the  universe  to  be,  not  merely  geocentric,  but  egocentric,  for 
all  the  vast  fabric  of  nature  must  at  least  appear  to  obey  our  mental  dicta,  even  if 
the  whole  objective  world  be  merged  in  the  shadows  of  nescience. 

Kant  states  the  law  of  the  persistence  of  substance  very  much  as  one  would  who 
believes  that  it  is  something  in  itself,  the  law  of  which  can  be  known.  From  this 
point  of  persistence  he  affirms  a  priori  that  every  change  in  the  accidents  of 
substance,  every  event  which  is  the  result  of  change,  every  effect  must  have  a  cause. 
We  may  learn  what  the  cause  is  from  experience.  We  are  made  certain  of  the 
repetition  of  the  event  by  the  law  of  the  persistence  of  substance.  That  substance 
will  remain  unchanged,  or  that  it  will  persist,  when  there  is  nothing  outside  of  It  to 
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change  it,  is  a  priori  certain  from  the  axiom  that  substanoe  cannot  change  wiihoat  a 
cause.  This  forms  what  Kant  calls  the  regressus  of  cause  and  effect,  and  we  know, 
a  priori,  that  the  regress  must  run  back  to  infinity,  or  to^the  creative  act,  or  Power, 
which  set  and  keeps  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  in  motion.  The  persistenee  d 
substance  is  a  necessary  law,  without  which  the  phenomenal  world  would  be  reduced 
to  chaos,  and  Kant  is  undoubtedly  right  in  putting  it  among  the  axioms  of  the  pure 
reason.  The  fat>uble  is,  that  if  he  has  succeeded  in  convicting  the  reason  of  con- 
tradiction in  his  antinomies,  he  casts  discredit  on  this  and  every  a  priori  deductkm 
el  reason.  His  antinomy  of  causality  he  states  thus — ''The  dynamic  law  of  tiie 
persistence  of  substance  compels  us  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  change  in  some  other 
change  tfiat  has  gone  before,  and.  for  the  cause  of  this  antecedent  change  in  some 
other,  and  so  on  to  infinity."  This  is  to  afiOrm  that  there  is  no  scientific  explanation 
of  any  phenomenon,  except  in  an  infinite  regress  of  causes.  This  must  exclude  a 
fir$t  causes  and  it  declares  that  science  cannot  admit  such  a  cause. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  so-called  law  may  be  seen  (1)  in  the  assumption  that  we 
are  compelled  by  scientific  truth  to  predicate  all  changes  in  phenomena  as  tbe 
product  of  material  forces.  (2)  In  that  this  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  other  force  that  can  operate  on  substance.  (8)  In  that  it  denies  the  power  of 
self-determination  to  any  of  the  causes  of  phenomena. 

Education  nr  Ancient  Babylonia,  Phcenicia,  and  Judaa.  By  OhabiiSS  O. 
Herbermann,  LL.D.  {The  American  CathoUo  Quarterly  Review). — No  part  of  the 
globe  has  more  ancient  and  more  memorable  records  than  the  strip  of  Asia  that 
stretches  from  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  Qulf  of  Persia.  None  has  so  profoundly 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  For  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Christianity 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  Western  Asia  influenced  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
the  most  progressive  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  to-day  our  daily  life  is  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  races  that  dwelt  in  for  remote  ages  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
iEgean.  If,  then,  there  be  a  vital  oojmection  between  a  people's  civilization  and  its 
education,  the  learning  and  schools  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Hebrews^ 
and  the  Phoenicians  must  powerfully  interest  the  serious  student  of  history  and 
philosophy. 

The  excavations  of  Layard,  Botta,  Bassam,  George  Smith,  and  De  Sarzec,  and 
the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  writing  by  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  and  Oppert,  have 
revealed  to  us  the  life  story  of  two  great  empires,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  and 
laid  open  to  our  astonished  gaze  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  civilizations  of 
the  world.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  as  well  as  the  later  Chaldseans,  were  ol 
Semitic  extraction.  Their  language  was  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  and  their 
portraits  suggest  their  relationship  to  the  Jews.  They  were  not,  however,  tiie 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the  two  rivers.  Before  Babylon  became  the 
capital  of  a  great  Semitic  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Sumir  and  Acoad  had  flourished 
and  passed  away.  Who  these  Sumerians  were  is  not  precisely  known.  Their 
language  was  agglutinative,  i.e.,  it  appended  to  an  unchangeable  stem  one  or  more 
transparent  suffixes.  Before  the  Semites  appeared  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  these 
Sumerians  had  built  up  a  culture,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  tiie  arts  and  sciencea,  of 
sculptinre  and  architecture,  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy ;  they  had  collected  a  code 
of  laws;  they  had  invented  and  developed  a  system  of  writing.  The  Semitie 
Babylonians  were  illiterate,  and  borrowed  their  art,  their  science,  their  system  ol 
writing,  and,  to  some  extent,  their  ideas  of  the  gods  and  their  mythology.  It  is 
impossible,  with  the  materials  at  present  at  command,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Semitie 
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immigration.  It  is  clear  that  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldseans  were 
three  Semitio  nations,  each  of  which  was  at  one  time  the  ruling  people  of  Western 
Asia.  The  first  two  overlapped  each  other  both  in  toie  and  space.  The  earliest 
was  the  Babylonian,  which  became  an  empire  (perhaps)  2250  B.C.,  when  Hammurabi, 
sixth  king  of  the  Zabn  dynasty,  conquered  Iri-Akn,  the  Elamite  king  of  Larsa.  The 
eariiest  sovereigns  of  Assnr  call  themsdyes  Patesi,  or  priest-kings.  The  earliest 
known  is  Samsi-Rammon,  abont  1800  B.o.  With  the  destruction  of  Ninwe^  605  B.C., 
ends  Assyria,  and  begins  Chaldsea,  founded  by  Nabopolassar.  This  empire  lasted 
only  until  589  b.o. 

In  the  reign  of  Hammurabi  well-developed  institutions  of  learning  must  have 
flourished,  for  not  only  were  deeds  of  sale  and  contracts  of  importance  reqprded  on 
clay  tablets,  but  also  numerous  translations  were  made  from  the  Sumerian  into  the 
Babylonian  language.  As  we  descend  the  ages  proofs  of  the  existence  of  schools 
multiply,  and  also  of  the  existence  of  extensive  libraries,  which  imply  readers. 
Assur-bani-pal  (668-626  B.C.)  made  a  collection  of  80,000  clay  tablets.  The  copying 
implied  an  army  of  scribes,  who  must  have  been  educated  in  schools.  Schools  were 
plentiful  in  the  Ghaldeean  period.  Daniel  and  his  companions  attended  a  school  in 
the  king's  palace  alcmg  with  the  children  of  the  Chaldfl&an  nobles.  How  far  educa- 
tion was  diffused  generally  among  the  people  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  There  are  facts 
which  seem  to  imply  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  art  of  writing.  But  contracts  are 
always  drawn  up  by  a  dupio/Tf  or  scribe.  The  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties 
are  replaced  by  the  seal  of  the  signer  in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  noble,  or  by  the 
certified  nail-mark  of  the  less  wealthy.  Masp^ro  thinks  that  the  oon^non  people  read 
the  simpler  astrological  calendars.  In  8ayce*s  opinion,  some  of  the  Babylonian 
libraries  were  for  general  use.  Tiele  thinks  they  were  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
king,  his  scribes  and  sages,  for  the  instruction  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  future  magis- 
trates of  his  empire ;  they  also  served  as  state  archives.  The  extreme  complication 
of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  makes  it  unlikely  that  it  was  generally  known. 
Mastering  it  involved  years  of  study.  From  the  eighth  century  we  find  business  men 
writing,  but  not  in  the  cuneiform  characters. 

What,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  temple  and  palace  schools  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  ?  In  the  temple-school  at  Larsa  mathematics  was  specially  cultivated. 
Astrology  was  the  favourite  subject  at  Agade ;  and  the  Izdubar  epics  were  chiefly 
studied  at  Uruk.  The  Assyrian  scholar  found  learning  to  read  and  write  a  formid- 
able task.  Instead  of  twenty-six  letters,  the  cuneiform  has  upwards  of  six  hundred 
signs ;  and  the  sign  sometimes  stands  for  an  idea,  sometimes  for  a  word,  sometimes 
for  a  syUable,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  pronounced  at  all,  but  indicates  that  the  word 
before  which  it  is  placed  belongs  to  a  certain  class  (determinatives).  This  complexity 
also  made  writing  very  di£&cult.  Clay  tablets  were  used,  these  were  placed  on 
the  scholar's  knees,  a  coating  of  soft  clay  was  laid  over,  and  on  this  the  writing  was 
done  with  a  stylus  having  a  triangular  point.  When  the  writing  was  done,  the  tablet 
was  hardened  by  baking. 

The  school-books  included  fables,  similar  to  those  which  we  know  as  .^^p's. 
For  riper  scholars,  there  were  the  Babylonian  epics,  such  as  the  legend  of  Ishtar's 
descent  to  hell,  and  the  Izbubar  or  Nimrod  epic.  In  most  literatures  poetry  precedes 
prose.  Then  there  were  annals  and  chronicles.  There  was  some  attempt  al 
geography  and  natural  history,  but  under  utilitarian  limitations.  Only  such  knowledge 
in  these  matters  was  sought  as  the  exigencies  of  the  complex  empire  demstnded. 
Arithmetic  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  diligently  and  successfully.  In  geometry 
the  progress  of  the  Ghaldnans  was  very  moderate.     Their  astronomy  was  really 
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astrology.  They  did  not  think  of  it  as  »  science,  it  was  the  hand-maid  of  divinatioii. 
And  yet  Chaldean  astrology  was  the  mother  of  astronomy.  They  divided  the  year 
into  lunar  months,  intercalating  two  months  every  eighth  year ;  and  they  divided  the 
week  into -seven  days,  sacred  to  their  seven  great  heavenly  bodies.  Besides  the  five 
great  planets,  Jupiter's  four  moons  seem  to  have  been  known;  and  they  distin- 
guished  between  planets,  fixed  stars,  comets  and  meteors.  Many  groups  of  fixed 
stars  were  named  by  them,  and  most  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  as  well  as  our  nances 
for  them,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  stargazers  of  Babylon  and  the  land  of  Sumir. 
Architecture,  jurisprudence,  and,  of  course,  religion,  were  also  taught  in  the  temple- 
schools.  The  documents,  unfortunately,  give  us  no  glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
Babylonian  school.    They  were  probably  entirely  state  creations. 

To  the  old  Canaanites  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  we  are  indebted  for  the  basis  of  cor  own 
education-— our  alphabet.  The  Phoenicians  spread  Chaldiean  astronomical  lore,  and 
applied  it  to  navigation,  which  they  taught  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomana.  To  tiie 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians  Greece  owed  its  first  knowledge  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
art,  which  the  Hellenes  so  ennobled  and  perfected*  These  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing merchants  having  by  their  adaptation,  whether  of  the  Egyptian  demotic,  or  ol 
the  cuneiform,  reduced  the  written  symbols  to  twenty-two  signs,  made  reading  and 
writing  so  easy  that  their  education  could  be  largely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  ol 
literature  and  science.  But  a  cruel  doom  has  well-nigh  obliterated  all  Phoenician 
culture.  The  oldest  extant  piece  of  Phoenician  writing  goes  back  to  the  eleventii 
century  before  Christ ;  but  no  Orientalist  doubts  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon  long  before  Solomon.  Some  fragments  translated  or  adapted 
from  the  Phoenician  historian  Sanchoniathon  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  work  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hanno,  giving  an  account  of 
his  voyage  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are  the  chief  remnants  of  a  literature 
which,  at  one  time,  must  have  been  rich  in  books.  As  we  have  no  remains  of  their 
school-books,  all  we  can  know  of  their  education  are  inferences  from  their  culture  as 
far  as  known  to  us.  "When  we  bring  home  to  our  minds  how  much  intelligence  was 
needed,  and  how  much  knowledge  must  have  been  treasured  up  and  made  common 
property  among  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  to  achieve  such  results,  we  may  without 
difficulty  reconstruct  a  rude  picture  of  the  activity  of  the  Phoenician  schools. 

The  literature  of  the  Jews  has  become  the  possession  of  the  world ;  its  sacred 
books, .  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  guides  of  mankind,  Jewish 
education  is  oo-eval  with  the  establishment  of  Israel  as  a  nation  in  the  Icmd  ol 
promise.  Moses,  its  leader  and  legislator,  was  also  its  historian,  and  the  founder  of  its 
literature.  The  oldest  monument  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  that  has  yet 
come  to  light  is  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  in  the  tunnel  at  Jerusalem ;  but  it  was 
engraved  centuries  after  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Tell-el-Amama  correspondence 
proves,  however,  that  the  tribes  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  ruled  Jerusalem,  and 
other  cities  of  Palestine,  practised  the  art  of  writing.  They  corresponded  wi^  the 
Pharaoh  (Amenhotep  IV.)  in  cuneiform  writing,  on  clay  tablets,  and  in  the  Assyrian 
tongue.  The  more  recent  discoveries  at  Lachish  conclusively  prove  that  even  before 
Moses  letter- writing  was  practised  in  the  Holy  Land, 

The  Jews  must  have  had  schools  almost  from  their  entrance  into  Palestme, 
Samuel  established  prophet-schools.  Alongside  of  these  there  were  probably 
sacerdotal  schools.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  gradually  disappeared.  Priest- 
schools  continued  to  exist  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  for  Daniel  and  his  companions 
had  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  their  own  people  before  they  were  tau^^t 
Chaldiean  learning*    To  Esdras  the  Talmud  ascribes  a  law  enacting  that  as  many 
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schoolmasters  as  chose  should  he  allowed  to  settle  in  any  place.  Under  the 
Maccabees  education  became  more  and  more  organized,  and  schools  were  connected 
with  the  syna{?ogues.  Every  place  counting  125  Jewish  families  was  bound  to 
appoint  a  teacher.  Twenty-five  boys  constituted  a  class.  If  the  number  of  pupils 
reached  forty,  the  teacher  was  bidden  to  secure  an  assistant ;  if  they  reached  fifty, 
the  synagogue  must  appoint  two  teachers.  Girls  seem  to  Have  been  excluded  from 
Hebrew  education.  The  range  of  studies  was  Scriptural ;  but  there  must  have  been 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  The  prohibition  to  make  images  was  so  understood  that 
sculpture  and  painting  were  neglected,  and  architecture  little  heeded. 

Two  features  impress  us  in  Jewish  education.  In  the  first  place,  its  spirit  was 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  ideas  that  ruled  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  schools.  In 
the  latter  utihtarianism  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  system.  The  Jewish 
schools  were  built  upon  one  idea— to  rear  up  a  chosen  people  for  God,  and  to  divide  it 
from  the  Gentiles.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  people,  when  its 
sceptre  bad  departed  from  Judah,  should  have  imposed  schooling  on  its  children  as  an 
obligation. 


Tbb  Gospel  of  Peter.  By  Dr.  Thbod.  Zahn,  Erlangen  {Nevs  Kirchl.  ZexUchrift^ 
1898.  Kos.  2,  8). — Dr.  Zahn's  paper  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  newly  discovered 
fragment.  After  an  account  of  the  discovery.  Dr.  Zahn  discusses  Serapion*s  account 
of  the  Gospel,  gives  the  original  text  and  a  careful  German  translation  with  notes  and 
references  to  other  writers,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  document  as  a  whole 
under  dififerent  heads.  The  conclusions  of  so  eminent  an  authority  are  worth  knowing. 
1.  The  Spirit  and  Tone  of  the  Book.  Four  striking  differences  from  the 
canonical  Gospels  at  once  emerge,  in  the  use  by  the  writer  of  the  first  person  in 
referring  to  himself,  the  language,  a  peculiar  view  of  the  relation  of  the  public 
authorities  to  Christ's  death,  and  a  view  of  His  person  and  nature  which  gives  quite 
a  different  meaning  to  His  death  and  resurrection  from  that  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
(a)  Neither  of  the  four  Evangelists  uses  "  I "  or  "  we  "  in  his  narrative.  Luke  uses 
'*  I  *'  in  his  preface,  and  John  *'  we  **  in  his  prologue.  John  afterwards  speaks  of  him- 
self  in  the  third  person.  **  We  *'  appears  in  certain  passages  of  the  Acts ;  but  here  no 
"  I  *•  occurs,  nor  is  any  name  given.  In  the  present  fragment  the  •*  I "  occurs  twice, 
and  "  we  **  as  often.  The  former  is  identified  as  Simon  Peter,  and  the  second 
denotes  the  Apostles.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  complete  work  bore  the 
name  of  Peter  in  its  title.  Of  non-canonical  writings,  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  resembled 
the  canonical  Gospels  in  this  respect,  and  probably  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
Gospel  of  the  Twelve,  which  probably  arose  about  170  a.d.  in  Ebionite  circles  of 
Palestine,  resembles  the  Peter  fragment  in  this  respect.  (6)  Language  and 
phraseology.  In  the  four  Gospels  Jesus  is  ordinarily  called  by  this  personal  name. 
He  is  very  seldom  called  Lord,  in  Matthew  and  Mark  never,  in  John  also  not  in 
narrative.  Luke,  who  hstd  not  such  close  personal  connection  with  Christ's  life,  uses 
Lord  occasionally.  The  Peter  fragment  never  uses  the  name  Jesus,  and  uses  the 
term  Lord  thirteen  times.    It  also  uses  Lord's  (Day)  of  the  first  day  of  the  week» 
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which  is  never  done  in  the  (lospels  (^  xvpiax-fi  without  ii/t^pa),  see  Bev.  i.  10.  The 
new  designation  begins  to  appear  in  the  first  decades  of  the  second  centory.  *^  The 
language  of  the  Peter  Gospel  is  not  that  of  the  first,  but  of  the  second  century." 
There  are  other  signs  that  the  writer  did  not  understand  Biblical  phrases.  He  makes 
Herod  say  before  Jesus  is  taken  away  to  Golgotha,  **  Since  also  the  Sabbath  is 
dawning  ** ;  this  ought  to  mean  what  yet  it  cannot  mean :  **  for  to-morrow  is  the 
Sabbath."  He  occasionally  substitutes  classical  words  for  those  used  in  the  Bible. 
The  order  of  events  is  also  careless,  (c)  According  to  all  the  canonical  Go^els, 
Pilate  takes  the  leading  part  in  ^e  condemnation  of  Christ.  The  Jews  were  the  real 
authors  of  His  death,  but  they  worked  through  Pilate.  No  other  course  was  possible 
in  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  in  Peter's  Gospel, 
the  Jews,  with  Herod  at  their  head,  play  the  chief  part.  Pilate  takes  a  second  place. 
Herod  says  to  the  soldiers,  ''  What  I  have  ordered  you  to  do  to  him,  do.**  Pilate 
washed  his  hands,  but  the  opening  of  the  fragment  says,  "  None  of  the  Jews  washed 
his  hands;  and  when  some  Jews  wished  to  do  so,  PDate  rose  up.**  All  this  is 
evidence  of  a  writer  with  anti-Jewish  feeling,  and  writing  at  a  later  date,  (d)  The 
fragment  confirms  the  statement  of  Serapion,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Docetie 
schooL  It  states  that  when  the  Lord  was  crucified.  He  was  sileut  as  one  who  feh 
no  pain.  Zahn  thinks  the  word  used  {■rii'os)  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Septoa- 
gint  of  Isa.  liii.  7.  This  contradicts  the  canonical  accounts,  where  the  bitter  crj 
and  the  exclamation,  **  I  tliirst,"  testify  the  opposite.  The  fragment  represents  this 
drink  as  offered  by  the  Jews,  not  to  give  ease,  but  to  aggravate  pain  and  hasten  death. 
The  bitter  cry  becomes,  '*  Thou  hast  forsaken  Me,**  the  preface  being,  "  My  power, 
O  power.**  The  omission  of  the  pronoun  in  the  repetition  will  be  noted ;  the  Syiiao 
version  omits  it  altogether.  As  to  the  rendering  *' power,**  it  may  have  arisen 
from  a  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  El  (God)  has  also  the  meaning 
strength,  strong  one.  Aquila  translates  Ps.  xxii.  1  by  urx^'P^  f^^^s  ^X^P^  A^ov-  Tlie 
word  used  by  the  Syriao  also  probably  means,  **  Help,  help.**  The  fragment  con-. 
tinues,  "  and  having  said  this,  He  was  taken  up,"  went  straight  to  heaven.  It  is  true 
we  read  afterwards  of  a  resurrection  and  ascension ;  but  this  is  because  the  writer 
seems  to  have  two  Christs  in  his  thoughts,  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  one.  The  heavenly 
one  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  *'  power.**  The  Christ  still  remaining  on  earth  is 
called  "  the  Lord."  His  body,  placed  on  the  earth,  causes  the  earthquake.  His  head 
towers  above  heaven ;  and  yet  He  is  so  weak  that  He  needs  to  be  supported  by  the 
angels.  A  voice  from  heaven  asks,  *'  Hast  Thou  preached  to  the  sleepers?  **  And 
the  answer  comes  from  the  cross  (1)  *'  Yes.**  It  is  thus  the  Lord,  whom  the  "  power  ** 
has  forsaken,  who  is  laid  in  the  grave,  and  who  afterwards  rises  and  ascends. 
Whether  a  union  again  take&  place  between  the  two  Christs  is  not  said. 

2.  Its  Sources.  These  are  our  four  Gbspels.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  reference 
to  a  primitive  Gospel,  or  any  such  narrative  as  is  referred  to  in  Luke  i.  1.  *'  The  sole 
sources  from  which  the  Peter  Gospel  drew  its  material  are  our  four  Gospels,  and 
indeed  in  a  text  which  already  had  a  history.  Therein  lies  its  great  importance.** 
Hamack  doubts  the  correctness  of  this  position,  because  the  author  is  frequently  in 
oonflict  with  our  Gospels.  "  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Only  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  Gospels  could  a  man  take  up  the  idea  of 
writing  a  Gospel  under  the  assumed  name  of  Peter.  He  wished  to  oppose  the  other 
Gospels  under  the  authority  of  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  and,  in  place  of  the  traditional 
history,  to  put  a  narrative  fashioned  to  his  own  taste.  The  very  idea  of  his  work 
excludes  the  thought  of  a  faithful  imitation  of  our  Gospels.  Nothing  but  necessity 
and  policy  led  this  *  Peter  *  to  foUow  in  their  track.    Policy  required  this ;   iok  he 
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would  have  spoilt  the  success  of  his  book  unless  his  matter  and  words  had  reminded 
of  the  older  Gospels.  Above  all,  necessity  compelled  such  a  course.  This  poor 
*  Peter  *  knew  nothing  but  what  he  had  learnt  from  our  Gospels,  and  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  historical  circumstances  in  which  Jesns  had  lived.  Whence  could  he  get  the 
material  for  his  fiction  but  from  our  Gospels  ?  In  this  respect  he  was  in  the  same 
position  as  Marcion,  with  whose  Gospel  the  Peter  Gospel  was,  perhaps,  contem- 
poraneous." Marcion  constructed  his  new  Gospel  by  bold  transpositions  and  interpola- 
tions out  of  the  canonical  ones,  especially  Luke's.  The  apocryphal  Acts  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  the  canonical  Acts.  So,  the  relation  of  the  Peter  Gbspel  to  our 
Gospels  is  one  of  **  slavish,  beggarly  dependence,*'  while  thoroughly  opposed  in  spirit 
and  letter.    This  is  illustrated  in  detail  by  examples  from  each  of  the  four  Gospels 

8.  Origin  and  Date.  *'  The  Peter  Gospel  arose  in  Antiooh  about  140  or  150  A.D., 
some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  sect  of  the  Docets,  founded  by  Cassian  about 
170  A.D.,  in  a  circle  either  identical  with  or  akin  to  the  oriental  school  of  Yalentinus. 
Whereas  the  occidental  school  of  Yalentinus,  along  with  the  four  Gospels,  which  they 
did  not  cease  to  use  and  comment  on,  combined  diverse  secret  traditions,  after  their 
master's  death,  into  a  Gospel,  the  oriental  Valentinians,  or  those  akin  to  them,  in 
Antiooh,  composed  a  fifth  Gospel,  whose  author  they  called  Peter,  ^e  *  first  Bishop 
of  Antioch.'  Certainly,  their  intention  was  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  four 
Gospels :  they  did  not  hesitate,  in  many  things,  flatly  to  contradict  these  Gospels. 
But  that  they  meant,  like  Marcion  about  the  same  time,  entirely  to  abolish  them  is 

not  to  be  supposed The  historical  importance  of  the  Peter  Gospel  consists  above 

all  in  this,  that  it  proves  the  supremacy  of  the  four  canonical  Gospels  to  have  been 
already  established  about  150  a.d.  It  confirms  in  this  respect  the  testimony  to  the 
fact  we  already  have  in  the  gospel  and  antitheses  of  Marcion,  the  statements  of 
Justin,  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  Acts  of  Leucius.  But  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
has  peculiar  value,  because  it  proves  more  plainly  than  other  witnesses  the  existence 
of  John's  Gospel,  including  chap,  xxi.,  and  of  Mark's  Gospel,  ending  at  chap.  xvi.  8." 

The  Peter  Gospel  and  thb  Canonical  Gospels.  By  Dr.  H.  von  Sodbn 
(Zeitschr,  /,  Theol.  u.  Kirchcy  1898.  No.  1). — ^Dr.  Soden,  in  his  careful  and  elaborate 
essay,  arrives  at  very  different  conclusions  from  Dr.  Zahn.  The  Peter  fragment,  he 
points  out,  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are  very  different  in  style  and  substance 
(vers.  2-24,  and  vers.  25-60).  Examining  the  second  part  first,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  canonical  Gospels,  he  then  tests  the  results  arrived  at  by  a  similar  examination  of 
the  first  part,  and  finds  that  the  two  agree.  His  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
author  of  the  Peter  fragment  knew  Mark's  Gospel,  but  not  the  three  others.  The 
coiacidences  with  the  other  three  are  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that  all  drew 
from  common  traditions.  We  give  his  statement  of  the  results  suggested  by  the 
examination  of  the  second  part,  which  treats  of  Christ's  resurrection.  "  1.  Peter's 
Gospel  uses  a  written  document,  which  is  identical  with  Mark  xvi.  1-8,  or  shorter  by 
a  few  items.  2.  The  three  other  canonical  Gospels  are  unknown  to  him.  There  are 
no  literary  relations  at  all  between  Luke  and  Peter.    Even  the  oral  traditions,  from 

which  both  draw,  touch  only  at  certain  secondary  points Peter  shares  with  John 

the  tradition  of  an  appearance  of  Jesus  at  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  &c The  points 

of  contact  with  Matthew  are  more  various.  But  even  these  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  Matthew  and  Peter  have  a  tradition  at  command,  which  is  influenced 

by  similar  interests 8.  The  Gospel  uses  a  series  of  traditions  peculiar  to  it, 

which  must  be  judged  on  their  merits  4.  There  are  also  references  to  other  primitive 
Christian  documents. 
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After  a  minute  examination  of  the  first  part,  Dr.  Soden  finds  his  eon< 
elusions  confirmed.  "The  author  cannot  have  had  Luke  or  Matthew  or  Ickm 
before  him  when  he  wrote  his  GospeL  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  Mark,  or  more 
probably,  Mark's  foundation- document."  The  date  of  the  Oospel  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  pointed  out  are 
the  prominence  given  to  the  resurrection  in  comparison  with  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
supplanting  of  the  name  Jesus  by  '*  Lord,**  the  identifying  in  time  of  the  ascension 
with  the  death,  the  preaching  to  the  "  sleepers.*'  The  drift  of  ^e  essay  is  to  put  the 
fragment  on  the  same  level  as  the  canonical  Gbspels.  "  It  owes  its  origin,"  the 
writer  says,  "  to  the  same  process  as  those  four,  and  is  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
rule,  although  the  course  of  development  in  the  Catholic  Church  refused  it  a  place  in 
its  canon."  Several  reasons  are  suggested  for  this,  but  they  fail  to  explain  how  a 
Gospel,  bearing  the  great  name  of  Peter,  should  suffer  this  fate,  if  it  had  really  been 
r^arded  as  genuine. 

HUgenfeld  devotes  a  great  part  of  his  long  article  in  the  Zeit$chr.  /.  wissenselL 
Theol.  (1898.  No.  2)  to  controverting  most  of  Zahn's  positions  in  the  article  referred 
to  above,  agreeing  for  the  most  part  with  von  Soden.  There  is  evidently  room  for 
further  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  fragment,  to  the  four  Gospels.  Adolpbe 
Lods,  the  French  editor,  thinks  the  author  used  at  least  the  first  two  Gospels,  and 
perhaps  the  third,  but  did  not  know  the  fourth.  Hilgenfeld  concludes  his  examination 
thus :  "  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Peter  Gospel  is  not  a  wretched  compilation  from 
the  canonical  Gospels,  but  belongs  to  the  living  stream  of  Gospel-formation.  Kor  did 
it  arise  at  the  earliest  about  180  A.D.,  but  was  much  used,  as  I  think,  already  in  the 
Barnabas  Epistle  (about  97)  and  in  any  case  by  Justin  Martyr."  Hainack  is  on  the 
same  side  as  von  Soden  and  HUgenfeld. 

Thb  Biblb  Account  of  Cbeation.  By  Lie.  Theol.  Steudb,  Dresden  (Keue 
Jahrb.  /.  deuUchs  Theol.,  1898.  No.  8). — ^The  object  of  the  essay  is  to  show  that  the 
creation  narrative  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  or  '*  historically,"  but  as  a  prophetic 
picture,  which  necessarily  made  use  of  the  ideas  of  nature  current  in  the  writer's 
days.  Not  only  would  an  account  of  the  world,  framed  according  to  the  true 
Copemican  theory,  have  been  unintelligible  at  the  time,  but  the  anachronism  would 
have  been  a  powerful  argument  in  the  mouth  of  objectors  now.  The  writer's  chief 
strength  is  spent  on  the  critical  portion  of  his  work,  in  which  he  is  more  suooessfol 
than  in  the  positive  portion.  In  this  section  some  of  the  points  emphasized  are  as 
follows : — Scripture  itself  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  account.  In 
Gen.  ii.  we  have  a  second  account  differing  not  inconsiderably  from  the  former  one. 
Again,  the  great  majority  even  of  those  who  profess  to  accept  the  literal  rendering 
really  do  not.  The  account  of  Gen.  L  is  part  of  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole  which 
has  long  been  abandoned.  The  fixed  firmament,  the  waters  below  and  above,  are 
examples  of  what  is  meant.  The  various  hypotheses  adopted  in  order  to  reconcOe 
the  account  with  modem  science  are  examined  in  detail  and  with  much  acuteness — 
the  deluge-hypothesis,  the  restitution-hypothesis,  the  harmonistic-hypothesis,  fto. 
The  writer  thinks  all  the  arguments  used  to  interpret  the  days  as  periods  altogether 
artificial.  He  has  no  doubt  that  the  writer  in  Genesis  meant  days  of  ordinary  length. 
The  sole  aim  and  value  of  the  Scripture  account  is  to  be  found  in  its  religions 
teaching,  and  here  its  greatness  is  unquestionable.  We  quote  some  of  the  positive 
constructive  teaching : — 

'*  In  no  cosmogony  of  the  ancients,  as  in  Gen.  L,  is  the  thought  worked  out  with 
such  clearness  and  definiteness  that  the  earth  has  received  its  present  form  out  of  a 
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chaotio  state  in  a  series  of  creative  epochs  and  in  gradual  progression ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  gradation  of  organic  life  we  can  find  anticipated  in  the  Biblical  account  the 
main  thought  of  the  modem  history  of  creation.  Add  to  this  the  hints  of  the 
oo-operation  of  already  existing  forces  and  germs  in  the  creation  of  plants  and 
animals,  of  an  inner  connection  between  the  element  which  serves  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  different  classes  of  living  beings,  and  their  lower  or  higher  organization 
in  keeping  with  it,  and  of  laws  of  development  according  to  which  already  existing 
things  are  used  in  every  further  formation  and  are  stirred  up  to  independent  activity. 
Further,  it  should  be  observed  how  Gen.  i.  makes  progress  from  formless  matter  to 
more  and  more  perfect  forms  to  be  effected  by  differentiation,  ».0.,  by  continuous 
diyision  of  the  different  functions  of  the  whole  among  the  several  parts.  And, 
finally,  the  circumstance  that  man  appears  as  the  last  creature,  after  all  the  rest  of 
nature  has  been  made,  a  circumstance  in  full  accord  with  the  most  recent  theories  of 
Boienoe. 

**  These  ideas  are  so  striking  that  they  have  carried  away  modem  scientists  with 
lively  admiration  of  the  Biblicsd  account.  Thus  von  Baer,  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent scientific  authorities,  speaks  to  this  effect :  *  If  one  will  not  take  the  Mosaic 
story  in  the  strict  letter,  but  only  in  its  substance,  one  must  confess  that  no  more 
lofty  one  has  come  down  to  us  from  early  days  or  C£kn  be  given.'  Haeckel  says : 
'  Two  great  and  weighty  thoughts  stand  out  before  us  in  this  account  of  Moses  with 
surprising  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  thought  of  separation  or  differentiating,  and 
that  of  continuous  development  or  perfecting.'  "  Haeckel  pays  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  the  astonishing  knowledge  displayed  in  Genesis,  while  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  revelation  in  it  because* of  two  accompanying  errors,  the  geocentric  and 
anthropocentric  ideas.  Dillmann  says  more  justly :  "  If  the  attempt  were  made  to 
outline  the  mystery  of  the  course  of  creation  for  man's  faculty  of  conception,  no 
more  lofty  and  worthy  one  could  be  made.  Bightly  is  this  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  revelation-character  of  this  narrative ;  only  where  God  \yas  revealed  in  His  true 
nature  could  it  be  composed;  it  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation."  The  only 
question  left  is  how  this  revelation,  on  which  the  Biblical  account  of  creation 
depends,  is  to  be  conceived.  Some  have  suggested  a  vision  as  the  means,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  story  to  suggest  this.  Others  ascribe  the  story  to  indirect  revelation, 
t.«.,  to  the  Divine  Spirit  using  and  perfecting  traditional  matter ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  much  more  than  this.  Everything  seems  to  point  to  an  inspired  prophet  as  the 
author. 

The  author  holds  that  his  view  of  the  creation -story  relieves  Christianity  of  a 
heavy  and  needless  burden.  The  Christian  apologist  no  longer  has  the  task  of 
defending  an  obsolete  view  of  nature.  "  Christianity  and  the  Christian  are  only  fully 
set  free  from  this  yoke  when  it  is  seen  that  the  creation-acooimt,  like  the  whole  Bible, 
has  its  true  value  as  a  religious  record.  Then  we  may  boldly  say :  *  Let  geologists 
claim  for  the  forming  of  the  world,  instead  of  six  days,  many  thousands,  nay,  millions 
of  years ;  let  them  suppose  other  and  more  divisions  of  these ;  let  them  estabUsh 
another  order  of  the  separate  creations,  or  at  least  put  co-ordination  instead  of  the* 
Biblical  succession ;  let  them  adopt  quite  other  fundamental  lines ; — the  religious 
truths  of  the  Biblical  account  of  creation  are  unaffected  by  all  this.  Even  the  ques- 
tion so  earnestly  discussed  to-day,  whether  the  distinction  of  classes,  genus,  and 
species  in  the  plant  and  animal  world  came  into  existence  at  once,  or  formed  itself  in 
the  course  of  time  from  a  small  number  of  primitive  forms,  or  even  from  a  single  one, 
•   remains  an  open  one,  and  may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  science.' " 

Another  gain  would  be  the  neutralizing  of  many  objections  against  the  Christian 
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religion  and  the  religious  view  of  the  world.  ^  A  glance  into  the  materiaStI*  and 
monistic  controversies  shows  that  most  of  the  ohjections  against  &dth  in  a  Create 
start  from  the  contradiction  of  a  single  element  in  the  Biblical  history  of  oreaiion. 
Becaose  one  cannot  acknowledge  its  account  of  nature,  and  becaoae  one  believea  that 
its  historical  character  is  part  of  Christianity,  the  Christian  &uth  in  the  Alinigfafy 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is  rejected  at  the  same  time.** 

Tns  Method  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testaxevt.  By  G.  A. 
Deissmann  {ZeiUchr,  /.  Theol.  w .  Kirche,  1898.  No.  2).— A  student  in  this  field  may 
either  identify  primitive  Christianity  with  the  Christianity  of  the  New  TettamcDt 
canon,  or  take  into  account  all  other  early  Christian  writings  as  well.  Whether  he 
takes  one  or  the  other  course  makes  little  practical  difierence.  If  he  takes  the  first, 
he  will  be  constantly  drawing  illustration  from  extra-canonical  sources ;  if  the  aecond, 
he  will  soon  learn  the  transcendent  superiority  of  the  canonical  sources  of  informaUoD. 
The  two  questions  of  method  in  discussing  the  subject  are  the  pre-conditioD8  of 
primitive  Christianity  and  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  matter.  Three  subjects 
of  investigation  cover  the  whole  field :  (1)  The  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  the  age 
in  which  Christianity  arose,  and  to  which  its  Gospel  was  addressed ;  (2)  the  peculiar 
forms  of  primitive  Christian  thought ;  (8)  its  character  as  a  whole. 

1.  Christianity  grew  out  of  the  soil  of  Judaism,  but  soon  passed  into  the  larger 
field  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  world.  Hence  we  need,  first  of  all,  to  know  the  state 
of  religious  thought  in  both  these  fields.  The  better  we  know  this,  the  better  we 
shall  understand  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  some  may  be  led  to  the  study  of 
these  questions  by  the  hope  of  being  able  finally  to  explain  Christianity  its^  without 
the  help  of  revelation.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  result.  **  We  have  foil 
confidence  in  the  intrinsic  power  of  New  Testament  ideas  that  the  impressicm  of 
their  original  greatness  will  be  the  result  of  their  simple,  dispassionate  reproduction.'* 
Our  sources  of  knowledge  are  the  literature  both  of  Judaism  and  of  Greece  and  Bome 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  First  of  all,  we  need  to  know  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  as  it  was  understood  in  the  first  century.  If  we  coold  get 
at  the  thought  of  a  Philo,  we  should  have  about  what  we  want.  Moreover,  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Test%nient,  the  Pseudepigrapha,  and  Philo  and  Josephos 
must  not  be  neglected.  The  duty  of  studying  in  this  respect  Greek  and  Boman 
literature  follows  from  the  fact  that  '*the  literary  representatives  of  primitive 
Christianity,  as  well  as  most  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached,  lived  in 
contact  with  Hellenic  culture.  And  if  it  were  only  the  one  idea  of  the  Logos,  whidi 
meets  us  both  in  Greek  aifd  New  Testament  thought,  it  would  be  a  reason  for  not 
only  regarding  Jewish  literature,  and  especially  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  historioal 
pre-condition  of  the  New  Testament,  but  for  putting  Plato  beside  Moses  in  the  larger 
style  of  Justin  and  Clement.  But  we  have  an  entire  series  of  ideas,  which  are  fbumd 
as  the  common  property  of  the  ancients,  both  in  the  popular  literature  of  heathenism 
and  in  the  New  Testament;  we  think  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  spirits  and 
demons,  eschatology,  sacrifice,  and  especially  the  great  variety  of  ethical  ideas.  That 
Christianity  wUl  not  suffer  by  the  proof  of  analogous  ideas  in  both  fields  is  certain. 
Bather  it  will  be  made  plain,  that  the  ancient  world,  when  it  offered  many  points  of 
contact  to  the  new  message,  entered  into  its  pleroma.  And  we  borrow  this  thought 
from  the  Apostle  Paul.  As  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  taking  as  oar  basis 
the  Old  Testament  interpreted  by  the  exegesis  of  the  present,  so  also  we  should 
chiefly  take  into  view  those  writings  of  ancient  literature  which  stand  nearest  to  the 
average  popular  thought  of  imperial  days,  especially  those  of  the  later  Stoa«  but  not 
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in  the  first  instance  Plato  and  Aristotle.  At  the  time,  when  saored  scholars  were 
also  philologists  and  philologists  were  not  without  sacred  learning,  there  arose 
valuable  works  on  our  subject,  which  are  forgotten  or  neglected.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  revive  the  old,  wider  interest  of  theology  in  the  ancient  world,  even  from 
regard  to  the  dogmatic  development  of  the  Church.  We  believe  that  history  knows 
not  merely  a  Hellenizing  of  Christianity,  but  also  a  Christianizing  of  Hellenism.'* 

2.  As  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  primative  Christian  thought,  three  of  coiurse  stand 
out  with  unmistakable  evidence,  the  Synoptic  teaching  of  Jesus,  Pauline  Christianity 
cjid  Johannine.  A  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  smaller  books,  e.g,^  Peter,  James, 
Hebrews.  Is  each  of  tliese  to  be  treated  as  a  system,  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  line 
of  doctrine  ?  We  think  not.  "  Most  of  the  sayings  of  the  epistles  are  occasional ; 
they  are  meant  to  comfort,  exhort,  reprove.  Even  such  instructive  parts  as  that  of 
Paul  about  the  law  cannot  hide  their  practical  character ;  they  are  not  theological 
paragraphs,  but  confessions  of  a  soul  contending  against  the  religious  particularism 
and  mechanism  of  its  day,  and  on  tliis  account,  though  the  problems  perplexing  us 
are  so  different,  speak  to  us  in  such  human,  familiar  tones.  That  the  first  Christian 
theologian  had  a  system  of  doctrine  cannot  be  denied ;  but  from  the  few  leaves  of 
his  preserved  to  us,  in  which  he  discussed  the  practical  questions  of  a  complex  life, 
no  theological  system  can  be  extracted.  How  much  less  from  such  small  writings  as 
the  Catholic  epistles !  ** 

Another  question  is,  Have  we  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  "the  record 
of  a  theological  science  or  of  a  moral  and  religious  spirit "  ?  No  dogmatic  answer 
can  be  given  to  this  question.  Both  elements  are  present.  **  There  is  theology  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  SjTioptical  books  as  well  as  in  Paul  and  the  rest,  but  no 
theological  system."  **  Hence  it  is  one  duty  of  a  New  Testament  theologian  to  make 
clear  the  distinction  between  purely  religious  or  ethical  statements  and  theological. 
In  the  case  of  Paul,  e.^.,  it  should  be  shown  what  is  the  gnosis  of  the  divine  and 
what  the  faith  of  the  child  of  God.  His  attitude  to  Holy  Writ,  therefore  herme- 
ncutics  and  exegesis,  his  method  of  theological  speculation,  therefore  the  way  in 
which  he  seeks  to  explain  the  value  of  the  facts  of  redemption  by  the  help  of  ideas 
current  in  the  religious,  legal,  and  moral  circles  of  his  day — this  would  belong  to 
theology.  In  many  points  in  his  case  and  the  rest  there  would  be  doubt  where 
the  theological  interest  ends  and  the  religious  begins.  By  such  a  statement  of 
the  question  Paul  or  any  one  else  would  not  be  split  into  two;  but  the  Pauline 
thought  of  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  would  here  become  a  methodical  prin- 
ciple." Many  of  the  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  Pauline 
writings  spring  from  the  assumption  that  Paul  must  in  every  case  have  been  a 
dogmatist,  whose  statements  must  everywhere  fit  into  the  paragraphs  of  a  well- 
articulated  system.  "  Granted  that  the  Apostle  was  also  a  theologian,  who  will  tell 
us  that  an  inconsequence  or  antinomy  was  impossible  to  him,  a  limit  which  even 
Dutch  theologians  have  not  yet  been  able  to  pass  ?  To  discover  contradictions  in  a 
writer  regarded  as  a  doctrinaire  is  a  smaU  thing.  But  Paul  is  no  doctrinaire,  not 
even  as  a  theologian,  still  less  as  a  Christian." 

Another  distinction  to  be  made  is  that  between  the  forms  of  a  simple,  popular 
piety,  and  those  of  more  educated  leaders.  **  The  Acts  belongs  partly  to  the  monu- 
ments of  the  oldest  popular  piety,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  best  made  plain  by 
comparing  its  sayings  about  the  *  Spirit '  with  those  of  a  Paul  or  John ;  there  we  see 
plain  delight  in  the  sensibly  imposing,  here  a  refined  feeling  for  the  invisible  powers 
of  the  moral."  The  smaller  writings  should  be  treated,  not  independently,  but  as 
appendices  to  the  larger  ones.    "  James,  when  it  was  written,  had  a  certain  innev 
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affinity  with  synoptical  Christianity,  the  letters  of  Peter  with  Paul's,  some  thoogto 
of  the  Hebrews  with  John.  By  this  arrangement,  indeed,  completeness  will  not  be 
reached,  such  as  is  conceivable  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  literary  docmnents  of 
early  Christendom  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  record  of  a  gradual  development  oi 
Synoptical  Christianity  through  the  Pauline  Christianity  to  the  Johannine.  Bat  this 
supposition  is  an  error,  which  speedily  becomes  evident  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
apply  it  in  detail." 

**  The  right  arranging  of  individual  statements  will  always  be  matter  of  historical 
tact.  The  most  natural  course  is,  disclaiming  all  dogmatic  category,  to  seek  to  ^ 
certain  simple  points  of  view,  w^iich  should  be  taken  from  Scripture  itself.  In  the 
Synoptists  we  are  led  at  once  to  the  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  in  Paul,  and 
perhaps  also  in  John,  to  that  of  the  exalted  Christ.  To  view  the  New  Testanoeot 
records  as  mainly  practical  products  of  moral  and  rehgion  feeling  will  guard  againsi 
the  attempt  to  systematize  in  hair-splitting  fashion ;  the  more  paragraphs.  Use  men 
subjects  on  which  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Testament  are  buried  alive.  To  hunt 
after  the  minute  and  mysterious  is  the  custom  of  Babbinism  in  synagogue  and 
church  ;  but  the  evangelical  inquirer  ought  not  to  treat  the  New  Testament  as  the 
men  of  New  Testament  days  did  the  Old  Testament." 

8.  The  summing  up  of  primitive  Christian  faith,  as  a  whole,  is  assigned  by  some 
to  Biblical  dogmatics  in  distinction  from  BibUcal  theology,  the  former  being  regarded 
as  **  systematic,"  the  latter  as  **  historical."  But  what  is  the  value  of  dogmatics  tiiai 
is  not  historical  ?  There  is  unity,  harmony,  connection  in  the  doctrines  of  the  eaiiy 
faith.  But  this  unity  is  not  to  be  sought,  and  will  not  be  found,  by  insisting  on  any 
sort  of  outward  authority,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  themselves.  "  Thus  we 
believe  we  are  right  in  asserting  a  unity  to  exist  in  the  variety  of  the  classical  records 
of  primitive  Christianity.  Certainly  not  uniformity  I  This  conviction  is  just  as  mudi 
a  protest  against  the  effort  to  comprehend  those  several  forms  of  thought  by  the 
scheme  of  conflicting  antagonism  as  against  all  harmonizing  of  actual  difierenoes. 
It  seeks  to  take,  so  to  speak,  a  middle  path. 

"  The  work  of  the  carpenter's  saw  will  show  no  uniformity.  We  see  pith,  wood, 
sap,  and  protecting  rind,  and  again  in  the  wood  the  gradually  growing  annual  rings, 
and  yet  we  see  unity.  Certainly  this  part  of  the  work  requires  much  self-deniaL 
"Where  we  wish  to  unite  things,  we  can  oft  only  compare  ;  where  we  would  affirm 
confidently,  we  can  oft  only  suggest.  The  main  methodical  difficulty  is  perhaps  the 
selection  of  points  of  view  by  which  to  judge.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
simplest,  such  as  God,  man,  sin,  Christ,  salvation.  And  yet  the  task  is  not  hopeless. 
Although  the  forms  of  the  purely  religious  consciousness  in  their  great  diversity  pre> 
sent  difficult  problems,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  to  understand  the  more  ethical  ideas 
in  their  comparative  xmiform  character.  There  needs  no  proof  that  this  comprehen- 
sive statement  is  the  crown  of  the  whole.  Such  a  statement  wiU  make  perhaps  the 
impression  of  incompleteness ;  and  those  only  ought  to  attempt  it  whom  Schleier- 
macher  calls  the  *  virtuosos  of  a  subject.*  Perhaps  one  of  the  marks  of  a  virtnoeo  is, 
that  the  more  one  learns  history,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  teach  history.  We 
conceive  that  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  the  New  Testament  lies  an  occasion  for 
self- judgment,  and  find  ourselves  thrown  on  a  problem,  since  our  subject  is  one  of 
method,  without  the  solution  of  which  no  other  method  avails.  We  mean  ihe^ermmtX 
attitude  of  the  New  Testament  theologian  to  hi*  matter.  We  are  very  far  from  joining 
in  the  cry  of  those  who  in  their  zeal  call  the  modest  dulness  of  every  sincere  seeker 
godlessness,  and  extol  suppression  of  judgment  as  the  highest  degree  of  hnmili^. 
But  we  demand  that  a  man  stand  in  personal  relation  to  that  which  he  has  io  expound. 
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The  New  Testament  theologian  has  not  to  solve  chronological,  diplomatic,  andarohseo- 
losrical  problems;  but  to  inquire  what  men,  hfiowaBelt  with  himself,  believed  and 
knew,  loved  and  hoped.  Therefore  his  science,  free  from  prejudgment  as  it  is,  has 
one  prejudgment :  the  inquirer  must  be  capable  of  imderstanding  moral  and  religious 
life  in  history." 


CURJEUESl^T   DUTCH   THOTJOHT. 

NoTKS  ON  Ebnest  Benak.  By  Dr.  M.  A.  N.  Bovkrs  (BiblioiheeTc  van  modeme 
Theologie  en  LetterTcunde,  18**  dl.  8^  st.,  1898). — Seldom  has  a  man  been  so  variously 
judged  after  his  death  as  the  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Beviled  by  some,  he  has  been  idolized  by  others.  Former  companions  in  the  faith 
called  him  an  apostate,  an  atheist.  Antichrist  in  proper  person,  while  in  the  eyes  of 
certain  freethinkers  he  was  a  sacred  and  wise  being  whose  departure  ought  to  be 
deplored  by  the  whole  of  mankind.  On  one  point,  however,  all  were  agreed :  as  a 
stylist  Renan  is  unexcelled ;  in  the  art  of  writing  he  was  the  great  master.  Highly 
favourable  was  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  in  a  few  English  liberal  journals. 
His  History  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity  was  called  a  drama  of  human  life  that 
irresistibly  fascinates  the  reader.  The  first  part  of  it  should  be  looked  into  every 
year  in  holiday  time ;  some  passages  cannot  be  read  too  often ;  those,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  recommended  as  a  sursum  corda,  as  the  best  antidote  to  the 
monotony  of  everyday  life.  Benan  was  compared  to  Balaam  :  engaged  to  curse  by 
his  philosophy,  but  quickened  to  bless  by  the  impulse  of  his  generous  heart. 

No  one  will  deny  that  Benan  has  worked  as  few  have  done.  Study  was  already 
the  passion  of  his  youth.  The  superior  of  one  of  the  seminaries  which  he  attended, 
seeing  that  he  far  outshone  all  the  others,  gave  him  permission  to  sit  up  later  than 
his  fellow-students.  Benan  was  a  philologist,  a  philosopher,  and  a  historian.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  History  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity^  in  seven  volumes, 
published  between  1868  and  1882,  which  was  followed  by  his  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel.  With  the  correction  of  the  proofs  of  the  last  part  of  the  latter  work  he  was 
busy  quite  shortly  before  his  death.  It  was  his  ideal  to  be  able  to  complete  these 
two  works  upon  which  he  had  laboured  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Then,  like  the  aged 
Simeon,  he  could  take  leave  of  life  with  a  Nunc  dimittis. 

Many  will  recollect  the  astonishing  success  of  the  Vie  de  Jisiis,  What  a 
commotion  1  In  the  Senate  it  was  fruitlessly  contended  that  the  circulation  of  such 
a  godless  book  should  be  forbidden.  Many  copies  were  burned  in  the  Papal  gardens. 
Hundreds  of  pamphlets  saw  the  light,  for  the  most  part  directed  against  this  product 
of  unbelief.  Fifteen  times  was  it  reprinted,  while  a  popular  issue  ran  through 
twenty -one  editions.  In  the  following  parts  of  the  Origins  the  great  public 
showed  little  interest.  Kone  of  these  six  books  was  ever  reprinted.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  causes  of  this  was,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  the  second  and  thiid  parts 
("  The  Apostles  '*  and  "  St.  Paul  ")  were  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  whole. 

It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  call  Benan  a  radical  critic.  Among  the  sources  of  his 
Vie  de  Jisus  he  included  also  the  fourth  Gospel.  Although  at  a  later  period  he  did 
not  ascribe  this  Gospel  to  John,  it  nevertheless,  according  to  him,  had  arisen  under 
the  influence  of  the  dialogues  which  the  Apostle  held  with  his  followers  at  Ephesus. 
As  regards  the  chronology  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  stands  higher  in 
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Renan's  eyes  than  do  the  Synoptics.  He  regarded  Luke  as  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel  and  of  the  Acts,  and  he  held  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  to  be  genuine,  written 
in  the  year  before  the  martyrdom  of  this  Apostle  at  Rome  in  the  year  64. 

Benan  calls  the  critical  method  followed  by  him  la  mithode  intermediaire^  in 
contradistinction  to  the  overdriven  scepticism  of  the  liberal  Protestant  school.  If  be 
shrinks  from  the  criticism  which  employs  all  its  resources  to  defend  texts  long  a^ 
discredited,  he  regards  as  not  less  dangerous  the  exaggerated  scepticism  which 
rejects  en  bloc  and  a  priori  all  that  Christianity  has  to  tell  as  to  its  first  beginnings. 
In  the  writings  of  Rensm  such  expressions  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  as  *'  it  is 
possible,"  "  it  may  be,"  **  it  appears."  But  apart  Jrom  all  cavilling,  the  History  cf 
the  Origins  of  Christianity  is  a  work  that  testifies  to  much  study  and  to  pre-eminent 
gifts.  Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  frequently  given  free  scope  to  hii 
imagination,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  too  much  led  by  his  likes  and  dislikes,  still  & 
is  wrong  to  refuse,  as  some  have  done,  to  give  Eenan  a  place  among  historians. 

In  the  opinion  of  Benan,  Paul  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  had  become  a  mysde 
and  a  speculative  theologian.  He  calls  him  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
civilization.  When  the  humsm  mind,  however,  obtains  the  upper  hand  Paul  will 
vanish — ^that  which  will  be  the  triumph  of  Jesus  will  be  the  death  of  PauL  Henri's 
character  sketches  display  the  hand  of  a  master.  Witness,  for  instance,  his  picture 
of  Domitian  in  The  Gospels,  chap.  xil.  If  Domitian  was  the  worst,  in  Kenan's 
eyes  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the  most  righteous,  the  most  perfect  of  all  men.  Benan 
predicts  that  the  emperor's  work  will  maintain  its  freshness  for  ever.  In  his 
Thoughts  there  lies  embodied  an  eternal  gospel.  His  religion  is  the  absolute 
religion,  which  belongs  to  no  sea  or  land.  No  revolution,  no  progress  shall  ever 
be  able  to  alter  it  one  whit.  It  is  as  if  this  emperor  had  read  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  I  It  is  hard  to  say  sometimes  whether  Benan  writes  in  earnest  ox*  in 
jest. 

The  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  has  not  been  favourably  reviewed  either  in 
Holland  or  in  Germany.  Benan's  extolling  of  the  "  primitive  Elohism  "  is,  according 
to  Kuenen,  fantastic,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  sources  is  arbitrary. 
Professor  Siegfried  thinks  that  Benan  is  entitled  to  nothing  more  than  the  applause 
of  the  schellenlauten  Thoren  who  write  in  the  Parisian  newspapers.  Comparisons 
such  as  these  :  Hosea  is  a  pamphleteer,  Amos  an  xmcompromising  journalist,  Ezekiel 
a  Victor  Hugo,  and  such  like,  show,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jena  professor,  that  Kenan 
had  not  taken  up  his  task  in  earnest.  If  his  second  book  had  been  written  first  it 
would  have  had  more  success.  But  Benan's  History  of  Israel  is  cast  into  the  shade 
by  the  Origins^  which  preceded  it. 

Starting  with  the  midnight  cry  Je  doute,  Benan  became  by  degrees  a  sceptic — a 
sceptical  believer,  it  may  be,  or  a  believing  sceptic.  With  the  old  Preacher  of  Israel, 
the  sceptic  par  excellence,  he  was  quite  enraptured.  The  Preacher  is,  according  to 
him,  the  only  person  among  the  Jews  who  has  written  a  livre  aimable.  On  tiie 
day  when  in  doubt  he  exclaimed  '*  all  is  vanity,"  he  was  indeed  wise. 

In  his  last  book,  entitled  Feuilles  ditachiea  (1892),  he  puts  the  question :  Is 
there  a  central  conscience,  a  soul  of  the  universe  ?  And  he  answers  that  its  existence 
cannot  be  proved,  but  that  just  as  little  can  the  contrary.  Of  the  eternal  we  know 
nothing.  The  universe  that  we  do  know  is  not  governed  by  a  living,  working  God; 
but  does  He  not  exist  beyond  ?  So  far  as  we  know,  the  laws  of  nature  are  ne\'sr 
abandoned,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  this  will  never  take  place.  It  is  as 
foolhardy  to  deny  as  it  is  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  God  who  does  not  reveal  TTinna^lf 
in  our  universe.    If  God  exists,  He  must  be  good,  and  He  will  end  in  being  righteous. 
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The  two  great  postnlates  of  human  life — God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — are 
perhaps  true  d  la  linUte  de  Vinfini,  What  counsel  does  Benan  give  to  the  thinker  ? 
"The  most  logical  attitude  with  regard  to  religion  is  to  act  as  if  it  were  true.  It  is 
necessary  to  behave  as  if  God  and  the  soul  existed.**  After  such  like  expressions  one 
would  certainly  not  have  expected  Benan  to  address  a  prayer  to  the  heavenly  Father, 
whom  he  thanks  for  the  beautiful  life  with  which  He  had  favoxired  him. 

At  the  close  of  his  Origins  Renan  cast  a  glance  into  the  future,  and  he  forecasts 
that  without  doubt  Jesus  will  occupy  a  great  place  therein.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  remains  the  perfect  law-book  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Christianity  will 
continue  in  all  ages  to  show  the  way  how  to  protect  the  weak.  And  there  must 
always  be  an  institution  to  give  nourishment,  comfort,  and  counsel  to  the  soul. 
Otherwise,  and  especially  to  women,  life  would  not  bo  worth  Uving. 

From  his  latest  work  it  also  appears  that  the  future  of  science  is  assured. 
Mistakes  are  only  temporary.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  evil  days  in  store.  It  is 
certain  that  morahty  will  decline,  that  self-sacrifice  will  almost  disappear  in  order  to 
make  room  for  egoism.  But  all  the  same  science  will  go  on  with  its  revelations 
in  a  way  that  will  astonish  humstnity. 

The  consciousness  of  sin  was  wholly  unknown  to  Benan.  As  he  cast  a  backward 
look  upon  the  life  that  lay  behind  him,  he  felt  contented  witli  himself.  Although  not 
perfect,  he  had  always  been  a  "  Ms  honnete  Iwmmcy"  and  life  had  afforded  him  much 
pleasure.  As  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  Benan  believed  that  ^vq  centuries  hence 
justice  will  be  done  to  his  memory.  And  as  to  his  own  future  abode,  having  been 
threatened  with  hell,  he  preferred  that  to  annihilation,  but  nevertheless  he  saw  a  way 
of  escape  from  it.  More  than  anywhere  else,  Benan  felt  himself  attracted  to 
purgatory — a  melancholy  and  enchanting  place.  For  him  paradise  had  no  attractions, 
being  a  monotonous  place  where  he  would  of  necessity  be  wearied. 

Can  Benan  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  an  earnest  writer  ?  We  would  prefer  to 
give  no  definite  answer  to  this  question.  Here  and  there  we  perceive  the  language  of 
the  mocker,  the  worldhng,  the  sensualist — most  of  all  in  his  later  works.  **  Two 
souls,  alas  !  dweU  in  my  breast  ** — to  no  one  was  tliis  saying,  perhaps,  more  applicable 
than  to  Benan.  Of  this  we  have  from  himself  the  following  testimonies : — '*  I  am  a 
tissue  of  contradictions  '* ;  **  In  me  the  one  half  seems  to  be  busy  eating  up  the 
other  '* ;  '*  One  part  of  me  sometimes  laughs  while  the  other  cries  " ;  '*  As  there  are 
two  beings  in  me,  one  of  them  is  always  satisfied.**  His  fickleness,  vanity,  and 
mockery  offend  us,  while  in  other  respects  he  irresistibly  attracts  us.  When  doubt 
became  too  powerful  for  him  he  left  the  seminary  where  he  had  received  his  training 
for  the  priesthood.  But  long  after  he  had  broken  with  the  Church  he  continued  to 
speak  reverently  of  the  teachers  of  his  youth. 

At  his  grave  Benan*8  colleagues  in  the  College  de  France  spoke  of  his  upright- 
ness, disinterestedness,  and  equity.  Noteworthy  too  is  the  praise  accorded  to  him  by 
the  Bev.  Etienne  Coquerel  in  Le  Protestant^  in  whose  opinion  Benan  has  transferred 
religion  from  the  shadow  of  the  sacristy  to  the  study  of  the  learned,  and  thereby 
rendered  incomparable  service  to  France,  for  which  he  merits  the  sincere  thanks 
of  every  religious  person. 

In  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  latter  half  of  this  century  a  prominent 
place  will  certainly  be  allotted  to  Ernest  Benan. 

The  Apostlbship  of  Petbb.*  By  Prof.  N.  J.  Hofmeub  {Stemmen  voor  Waarheid  en 
Vrede,  June,  1898). — ^We  cannot  name  Peter  without  also  thinking  of  tlie  Twelve.  He 
belonged  to  their  number.   They  were  destined  to  be  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  the  Israel 
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which  was  to  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  number  twelve  was  an  indicataoQ 
of  this  calling,  which  Jesus  Himself  most  plainly  expressed  when  He  sent  &em  at 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Palestinian  Jews,  with  the  strict  injunction  to  go  neiU^r 
to  the  Samaritans  nor  to  the  heathen.  In  all  His  works  God  has  a  fixed  coarse,  a  holy 
order.  First  of  all  must  Israel  obtain  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  established 
upon  earth  by  Jesus  Christ:  thereafter,  through  Israel,  the  Samaritans  and  the 
heathen.  And  before  Israel  could  embrace  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Lord,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Twelve  should  have  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  and  by  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  become  participators  of  the  new  life  that  He  came  to  impart  to  humanity. 
The  choice  of  the  Twelve  was  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Lord.  It  testifies 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  that  was  impressed  upon  all  that  He  did  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  Not  from  among  the  priests  or  the  learned,  but  from  among  the  simple,  pious 
people  did  Jesus  choose  His  disciples.  They  received  no  artificial  training,  but  in  a 
childlike  way,  and  little  by  little,  they  took  on  the  impression  of  Jesus*  personality. 
At  the  same  time  each  remained  an  original  and  independent  character.  Although 
belonging  to  the  lower  and  uneducated  classes,  they  were  all  men  of  good  parts. 
They  were  the  quiet  ones  in  the  land,  with  whom  the  future  of  Israel,  and  indeed  of 
the  world,  was  bound  up. 

Peter  was  by  nature  the  chief  man  among  the  Twelve.  In  every  society  thai  is 
called  upon  to  take  united  action  there  will  always  be  one  who,  by  his  peculiar 
character  and  gifts,  will  become  the  leader  among  the  brethren.  Such  a  leader  was 
Peter.  He  was  ardent  of  spirit,  and  could  not  wait  behind  others,  when  in  the  name 
of  all  a  word  was  to  be  spoken  or  a  deed  to  be  accomplished.  He  had  an  open  mind 
and  a  clear  view,  and  knew — especially  after  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit — under  the 
impression  of  the  moment,  the  right  word  to  speak  and  the  right  act  to  perfonu.  He 
it  was  who,  in  the  name  of  all,  first  confessed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  tiie 
living  God ;  who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  once  proclaimed  Jesus  Christ  to  tiie 
people ;  and  who,  against  the  Jewish  council,  maintained  the  rights  of  conscience. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  his  tone  and  bearing  which  gained  him  the 
respect  of  opponents  and  the  trust  of  friends.  He  was  just  such  a  man  as  the  circle 
of  the  Apostles  had  need  of — ^ready  and  resolute,  courageous  and  persevering.  Peter 
hckd,  however,  just  through  his  ready  and  ardent  character,  made  so  many  mistakes 
that  his  fellow  Apostles  would  not  have  trusted  themselves  to  his  leading  if  they  had 
not  noticed  the  change  that  took  place  in  him  after  his  deep  fall.  That  he  was  now 
led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  more  intimate  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  had 
become  the  rock  upon  which  others  might  venture  to  trust  themselves  in  stormy  days. 
He  was  not  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  of  the  flock  out  of  obedience  to  a  command  of 
the  Lord ;  but  he  was  followed  as  the  result  of  the  free  recognition  of  the  gifts  whidi 
fitted  him  above  the  others  to  be  the  leader  of  an  inexperienced  community.  And  Peter 
himself  did  not  seek  to  lord  it  over  his  brethren,  but  he  sought  to  serve  them  in  love. 

We  have  alluded  in  a  word  to  the  calling  of  the  Twelve.  It  was  in  a  special 
manner  the  calling  of  Peter,  and  therefore  the  Scripture  calls  him  the  Apostle  of  cir- 
cumcision. According  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  Israel  was  the  field  in  which 
Peter  was  called  to  labour.  His  apostolic  career  begins  at  Jerusalem,  and  ends  at 
Babylon,  a  town  in  which  foreign  Judaism  flourished  greatly.  Just  as  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  moved  gradually  westwards,  until  at  last  he  reached  Borne 
where  he  laboured  without  hindrance  for  two  years ;  so  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the 
JswB,  felt  attracted  towards  the  east,  imtil  he  took  tip  his  abode  in  Babylon.  Tiie 
Gospel  that  Peter  preached  to  Israel  was  very  simple.  It  was  born  of  his  own  expe- 
rience.   It  was  the  testimony  that  the  Crucified  One  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is 
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set  down  at  God's  right  hand  as  Israers  Lord,  and  that  whosoever  bclieTes  m  Him 
receives  forgiveness  o^sin8  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  the  people  would  only 
embrace  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord,  then  the  happy  days  would  dawn  of  which  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  All  that  distinguished  the  believing  Israelites  from  their 
fellow-countrymen  was  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  genuine  Israelites,  they 
were  exemplary  in  the  observance  of  the  Israelitish  religion. 

When  the  leaders  of  Israel  refused  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  condemned 
Stephen  to  death,  and  persecuted  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  Peter  might  thiiik  that 
for  the  present  at  least  the  Apostleship  of  the  Twelve  was  not  likely  to  reach  its 
great  aim  or  to  fulfil  its  high  destiny.  He  resolves,  however,  hoping  against  hope,  to 
remain  at  his  post ;  his  loving  heart  will  endeavour  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  Israel. 
It  was  for  Israel  a  melancholy  sign  that  the  Gospel  which  was  cast  out  from 
Jeruscdem,  in  the  person  of  Stephen,  obtained  great  success  in  Samaria,  where  Philip, 
the  companion  of  Stephen,  laboured.  Sameuia  was  the  bridge  between  Israel  and 
the  Gentiles.  God*s  glory  began  to  pale  at  Jerusalem  and  to  transfer  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  heathen.  Peter  and  John,  following  the  pillar  of  cloud,  went  to  the 
Samaritans  in  order  to  complete  what  Philip  had  left  unfinished.  But  they  soon 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  They  durst  not  leave  the  beloved  city  until  the  Lord  had 
given  them  an  unmistakable  signal  to  do  so.  This  signal  was  not  long  delayed. 
When  James  was  beheaded,  and  Peter  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  the  intervention 
of  an  angel,  he  perceived  that  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  a  place  for  the  Apostleship  of 
the  Twelve,  so  he  departed,  and  left  the  Church  there  in  the  hands  of  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.  Is,  then,  the  calling  of  the  Twelve  as  Israel's  Apostles  a  failure? 
It  appears  so ;  but  so  also  did  the  work  of  Jesus  appear  to  have  been  idle  when  His 
people  put  Him  to  death,  and  yet  the  glorious  revelation  of  His  Kingship  commenced 
immediately  after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  history  of  God's  kingdom,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  was  transplanted 
from  Jerusalem  to  Home.  While  Paul  binds  together  his  rich  sheaves  from  among 
the  heathen,  Peter  is  content  to  gather  a  few  ears  from  among  the  Israelites.  He 
does  not  envy  Paul,  but  with  Christian  magnanimity  applies  himself  to  the  com- 
mxmities  in  his  vicinity  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul  and  his  followers,  and 
endeavours  to  confirm  them  in  the  grace  in  which  they  stand. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  Peter  in  his  relation  to  the  heathen.  It  was  a  sad 
moment  for  Peter  when  instead  of  leading  Jerusalem  to  embrace  Christ  he  was 
obliged  to  fiee  from  it  for  his  life.  He  was  himself  essentially  an  Israelite,  and  did 
not  see  how  the  heathen  could  embrace  Christ  except  by  way  of  circumcision  and  the 
law — thus  becoming  one  with  Israel  and  abandoning  their  own  nationality.  It  was 
in  opposition  to  these  deep-rooted  Israelitish  thoughts  that  Peter  was  called  upon  to 
preach  to  the  heathen.  And  when  under  this  preaching  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
imparted  to  the  uncircumcised  Cornelius,  God,  by  this  very  fact,  cast  down  the  wall 
of  separation  which  for  centuries  had  stood  between  Israel  and  the  heathen.  This 
event  was  brought  about  not  less  for  Israel's  sake  than  for  that  of  the  heathen.  God 
wished  the  Israelitish  conununity  to  learn  not  to  hinder  the  heathen  from  accepting 
Christ  without  being  circumcised  and  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  Therefore  this  Divine  revelation  happened  to  Peter,  the  most  appropriate 
man  in  the  whole  Israelitish  conununity.  And  yet  the  faithful  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
disputed  with  him  because  he  had  eaten  with  Cornelius,  and  so  had  wiped  out  the 
distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  Not  Apostles  or  believers  from  Jerusalem,  but 
foreign  Jews,  were  the  founders  of  the  first  Christian  oommunity  from  among  the 
heathen  at  Antioch* 
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Peter  continued  to  work  among  the  Israelites.  He  remained  the  Apostle  of  the 
circumcision.  He  did  not  share  the  prejudices  of  the  foithltul  Jews  against  the 
Gentile  Christians,  but  he  never  felt  altogether  at  home  among  the  Gentiles.  It  was 
natural  that  the  twelve  Apostles  who  had  associated  with  Christ  upon  earth  should 
think  of  Him  principally  in  His  relation  to  Israel — as  Israel's  Lord.  Paul,  on  the 
contrary,  had  seen  Jesus  as  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  thought  of  Him  in  His  relation  to 
the  whole  creation.  As  the  firstborn  of  all  creatures,  Jesus  Christ  was  not  less  the 
head  of  the  nations  than  of  Israel.  Paul  saw  farther  than  Peter  or  Junes.  He  saw 
the  Israelii! sh  community  declining,  and  the  community  from  among  the  Gentilet 
taking  its  place.  The  salvation  of  the  world,  even  the  future  salvaticm  of  Israel, 
depended  upon  the  Gentile  Church.  Therefore  he  glories  in  being  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  cheerfully  devotes  his  life,  under  all  sorts  of  dangers,  to  them.  How- 
ever, although  Peter  had  neither  tlie  calling  nor  the  gift  to  see  into  things  so  deeply 
as  Paul  did,  he  nevertheless  defended  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
extended  the  hand  of  a  brother  to  Paul  with  magnanimous  recognition  of  his  saperior 
attainments.  In  his  first  Epistle  he  is  not  ashamed  to  use  many  expressions  whidi 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Paul.  It  is  noticeable  that  as  Peter  felt 
himself  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  so  the  disciples  of  Panl 
readily  cultivated  friendship  with  him.  When  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  Sylvanus 
was  by  his  side.  His  Epistles  are  a  call  from  the  ever-lessening,  faithful  Israel  to  the 
Gentile  Church  to  continue  to  stand  on  the  foundation  upon  which  God,  throogji 
their  Apostle,  had  established  them. 

The  old  Catholic  Church  did  not  understand  this  call.  It  did  not  even  know  that 
Paul,  and  not  Peter,  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentile  Church.  While  in  the  Scriptures 
we  last  hear  of  Peter  at  Babylon  in  the  east,  the  old  Church  fables  of  a  year's  woric 
by  Peter  at  Kome  even  call  him  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of  this  Church.  This 
does  not  surprise  us.  From  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  other  apostolical  writings  at 
appears  that  after  the  self-righteous  Pharisaism  had,  under  the  influence  of  Paul, 
been  banished  from  the  Gentile  Church,  its  freedom  ran  the  risk  of  degenerating  into 
licentiousness.  Instead  of  being  led  on  account  of  that  and  other  dangers  to  a  deeper 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  preached  by  Paul,  the  Church  gradually 
returned,  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Old  Testament 
It  sought  its  support  in  legal  definitions,  in  official  authority,  and  in  a  fixed  and 
restricted  cburch-order.  Tlie  outward  authority  by  which  bondmen  are  ruled  to(^ 
the  place  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  free  scms  are  led.  But  Paul  and 
his  followers  were  far  ahead  of  their  time.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Church  to  be 
educated  for  centuries  before  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  came  to  be  recognized  as  its 
basis,  and  expressed  and  adopted  in  confessions  and  formulas. 

Peter  was  not  a  theologian,  but  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  hierarofa.  His 
destiny  was  not  to  press  through  to  the  principles  which  explain  the  movements  of 
practical  life,  but  courageously  to  lead  the  Church  onward  in  the  early  days  of  its 
existence.  And  yet  we  cannot  dispense  with  Peter.  Just  as  Paul  teaches  us  the 
impoi*tance  of  holding  fast  by  just  principles,  Peter  reminds  us  that  the  confession  of 
these  principles  must  be  accompanied  by  an  orderly  and  holy  life.  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  the  two  men  I  Paul  felt  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  prepare  the  soil 
in  which  practical  life  takes  root :  Peter  is  through  and  through,  from  bei^nning  to 
end,  practical.  In  Paul  one  recognizes  the  oxx>ert  pupil  of  Gamaliel;  in  Peter  the 
knowing  fisherman  of  Galilee.  Paul  reasons,  Peter  acts.  Paul  is  governed  by  his 
enlightened  understanding,  Peter  by  his  warm  heart.  And  yet  they  were  not 
mutually  antagonistic.    The  Holy  Spirit  interferes  with  no  one's  idiosyncrasies,  bol 
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rather  sanotifies  ihcm.  The  Church  has  need  of  deep  thinkers  as  well  as  of  practical 
workers.  Only  one  thing  is  indispensable :  that  every  one,  in  fellowship  with  Christ, 
should  learn  to  seek  not  their  own  good,  but  the  good  of  their  neighbour  and  the 
honour  of  God.  * 
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The  Salt  op  the  i<:ARTH  and  thb  Light  of  the  World.  By  Morten  Pontoppidan. 
— Under  the  title  of  Frit  Vidneshyrd  the  Director  of  Copenhagen  High  School  has 
started  a  small  fortnightly  periodical  of  which,  in  the  meantime  at  least,  he  purposes 
being  both  author  and  editor.  Hr.  Pontoppidan  feels  that  he  has  a  message  to 
deliver  to  his  countrymen,  and  this  appears  to  him  to  bo  the  only  possible  means  of 
reaching  them.  From  the  sort  of  manifesto  which  occupies  the  first  niunber  the 
following  paragraphs  are  taken. 

There  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  a  single  written  line  from  the  hand  of 
Jesus.  What  He  wished  to  impress  upon  men's  hearts  He  did  not  lay  down  m  books, 
but  wrote  it  deeply  in  His  disciples*  souls.  He  knew  that  this  was  the  surest  and 
best  way  of  securing  the  spread  of  His  message  among  men  and  its  transmission  to 
later  generations.  If  Jesus  had  laid  weight  upon  the  transmission  of  a  definitely 
formulated  creed,  it  would  have  been  expedient  for  Him  to  have  propounded  this 
creed  Himself  in  writing.  But  it  does  not  seem  as  if  Ho  sought  to  exercise  the 
slightest  influence  upon  which  and  how  many  of  His  words  and  thoughts  should  be 
committed  to  writing.  No,  He  wrote  upon  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  and  in  this 
way  He  wrote  best,  not  only  for  all  who  were  then  Uving,  but  also  for  their  posterity. 
He  wrote  upon  tables  of  flesh — spoke  fresh  and  warm  words  to  the  heart,  there 
sowed  His  seed,  scattering  it  abroad  with  both  His  hands,  let  it  grow  as  it  would, 
and  trusted  that  it  would  return  again  and  even  multiply. 

In  this  way  there  came,  as  the  result,  something  better  than  books.  There 
came  men — men  whose  development  was  the  fruit  of  His  word,  men  of  His  own 
stamp,  men  who  themselves  could  speak  and  work  in  His  spirit,  men  in  whom  He 
Himself  lived  on.  It  was  an  absolute  good  that  Jesus  did  not  spend  His  time  in 
writing.  If  He  had  done  so  He  would  have  left  behind  Him  His  collected  works, 
but  He  would  not  have  left  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  and  all  the  rest. 
These  men  would  have  died  unheard  of  as  fishermen  in  Bethsaida.  They  certainly 
would  not  have  been  what  they  now  are :  in  a  sense  they  would  never  have  existed, 
and  the  world  would  have  been  the  poorer  without  them.  As  a  recompense  there 
would  have  been  a  book  written  by  Jesus'  own  hand  and  containing  His  teaching — a 
book  which  without  doubt  would  have  been  found  in  every  library  and  been  greatly 
admired  among  students ;  but  its  contents  would  have  been  classed  by  the  generality 
of  mankind  among  the  learned  and  curious  matters  with  which  only  a  few  can  occupy 
themselves. 

If  all  the  Apostles  had  become  authors  of  the  school  of  Christ,  and  had  further 
developed  His  teaching  in  book  after  book,  it  is  possible  that  the  world  would  have 
possessed  a  literature  that  would  have  far  outshone  our  poor  New  Testament,  which 
only  offers  us  crumbs  from  the  rich  table  spread  by  these  great  spirits  for  their  eoa* 
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temporaries.  It  would^  perhaps,  have  been  possible  to  point  to  this  row  of  worics, 
and  say :  **  Truly,  light  is  burning  there."  But  one  might  also  have  had  to  add  :  "  It 
bums,  however,  under  a  bushel."  For  it  is  not  by  any  means  books,  it  is  not  thought- 
out  systems  of  doctrines,  let  them  be  ever  so  perfect,  that  are  the  light  of  the  wc^d. 
No ;  men,  persons,  characters,  types — these  are  the  light  of  the  world.  That  which 
shall  lighten  humanity,  so  that  it  shall  find  its  way,  must  take  shape  in  flesh  and 
blood.    It  must  be  a  bit  of  humanity  itself,  and  not  a  bit  of  theology. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  the  great  and  the  little  stars,  and  the  milky  way  of 
shining  spots,  have  not  in  any  degree  been  made  up  of  learned  theologians,  or  of 
mighty  prelates ;  but  rather  of  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourning,  the  humble,  the 
himgering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peace- 
makers, the  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake,  those  who  are  mocked  and  spoken  ill 
of  falsely.  It  is  such  as  these  who  have  been  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
the  world. 

Twelve  new  types  of  humanity  was  the  legacy  left  by  Jesus  on  the  earth,  types 
mutually  different,  but  all  formed  after  His  own  original  pattern.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  He  was  to  become  the  new  Adam,  the  fundamental  type  for  coming  generations 
of  men,  through  century  after  century,  until  our  own  days.  But  some  say  that  this  is  all 
past  and  gone,  that  the  results  which  flowed  from  His  person  have  now  almost  ceased, 
that  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  reality  out  of  date.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
if  ever  the  moment  arrives  when  Jesus  Christ  ceases  to  stand  forth  as  the  sustaining 
type  of  renewed  human  life,  when  He  steps  back  and  is  superseded  by  a  greater,  that 
moment;  to  say  the  least,  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  present  generation,  and 
belongs  to  the  economy  of  another  time  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  Nineteen 
centuries  are  nothing.  Even  now  we  merely  stand  on  the  threshold,  and  still  come 
ibx  short  of  a  full  knowledge  of  this  Son  of  Man  and  of  His  importance  for  the  race. 

The  notion  that  the  story  of  Jesus  has  been  told  out  rests  upon  a  complete  mis- 
tmderstanding.  The  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  are  dark:  that  may  be 
readily  conceded.  But  the  question  how  far  the  person  of  Christ  continues  to  be  a 
living  power,  the  question  whether  the  influence  of  His  presence  continues  to  be  felt 
in  the  midst  of  hmnanity,  cannot  be  answered  by  statements  as  to  the  number  of 
men  who  believe  or  accept  specific  articles  of  doctrine.  No,  the  question  \% :  Where 
are  people  of  the  type  of  Jesus  to  be  found,  men  in  whose  life  and  work  the  influence 
of  Jesus  is  the  moving  force,  men  who  live  upon  what  He  has  said  and  are  drawn  by 
His  example,  men  in  whom  His  idea  as  to  a  kingdom  of  God  lives  and  seeks  to 
become  flesh  and  blood  ?  Those  who  are  of  Jesus*  spirit,  they  are  His.  They  make 
up  the  number  of  His  disciples  for  the  time  being — ^let  them  in  other  respects  believe 
what  they  will.  Their  yea  or  nay  to  one  or  another  fixed  dogma  is  not  what  decides 
the  matter.  It  may  be  said  that  a  man's  theology  is  un-Christian,  but  I  say  that  the 
man  himself  may  be  thoroughly  Christian  for  all  that.  Take  him  and  tear  him  into 
a  hundred  pieces,  or  grind  him  to  powder  in  a  mortcu*,  and  you  will  probably  find 
that  every  atom  of  him  is  a  fragment  of  a  Christian.  I  say  again  that  if  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  Jesus  has  still  disciples  in  the  present  day,  it  cannot  be  answered 
by  a  statistical  report  as  to  how  many  adhere  to  a  confession  of  faith,  but  it  will  be 
decided  by  the  fact  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  salt  in  the  world  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  wholly  and  utterly  corrupt. 

There  is  need  for  salt,  and  so  much  has  lost  its  strength  and  taste  in  these  days 
that  salt  should  not  lose  it.  The  testimony  as  to  God,  whether  in  word  or  wozk» 
must  not  be  allowed  to  lose  its  force.  The  testimony  from  our  national  pulpits  is  far 
from  satisfactory.    I  regret  that  ^e  pulpit  of  the  Danish  National  Church—the 
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pulpit  of  Mynster,  Gnindtvig,  Martensen,  and  Hostrup — ^is  apparently  on  the  point 
of  losing  its  ancient  prestige.  People  of  a  certain  sordid  lay-preacher  type  are 
almost  the  otily  ones  who  in  the  main  obtain  a  hearing.  This  is  the  simple  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  pulpit  the  testimony  is  not  free.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  hundreds  of  Danish  priests  who  called  out  for  freedom  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  existence.  Since  then  there  has  been  silence  The  power 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  the  movement  as  out  of  so  much  else  in  cur  time.  I  who 
stand  in  the  open  market-place  and  preach,  salute  my  brethren  under  the  rafters  and 
ask :  Have  you  gone  to  rest  and  no  longer  desire  a  little  freedom,  or  will  you  try 
again  ?  Are  you  merely  waiting  for  an  opportxmity  to  demand  the  untying  of  your 
bonds  ?  I  cannot  refrain  from  hoping  that  the  latter  is  the  case ;  but  whether  this 
hope  is  disappointed  or  not,  happen  what  may  to  the  ancient  and  venerable  pulpit, 
one  thing  I  dare  say,  and  that  is :  The  testimony  as  to  God  shall  not  be  withheld 
from  the  Danish  people.  Either  in  one  way  or  in  another,  either  through  one 
witness  or  through  another,  it  will  find  its  way  and  become  a  light  that  does  not  bum 
Tmder  a  bushel,  but  one  that  is  set  upon  a  candlestick  and  so  gives  light  to  alL 

Fire  as  a  Stmbol.  By  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Volf  (TheologUJc  Tidsshrift  for  den 
danslce  FolkeJcirlce,  vol.  ix.,  pt.  8, 1693). — ^As  the  most  active  of  the  four  elements, 
fire  has  from  time  immemorial  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fundamental  forces  of 
existence.  In  the  cosmogony  of  Heraolitus  fire  plays  the  chief  parb  as  the  funda- 
mental force  of  all  things.  From  fire  springs  water  and  earth,  and  these  return  again 
to  fire  in  an  unceasing  rise  and  fall.  In  Persian  culture  fire  also  plays  a  chief  part, 
along  with  magical  words  and  songs,  in  the  driving  out  of  wicked  spirits,  and  the 
cleansing  of  men  from  their  infection.  But  while  fire  is  thus  in  heathendom  regarcTed 
as  an  independent  power,  creating  or  upholding,  it  is  seen  in  Israel  as  an  expression 
of  the  being  of  the  living  God,  and  therefore  as  a  symbol  of  Him.  As  everything 
that  exists  is  created  by  God,  so  must  everything,  as  a  whole,  bear  witness  of  Him. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  the  nature  of  this  Spirit  is  expressed  in  these  two  definitions : 
**  God  is  light,"  and  **  God  is  love."  Therefore  God  creates  the  light  as  well  in  the 
world  of  mind  as  in  that  of  matter ;  and  the  light  becomes  also  fire  which  warms, 
dissolves,  and  consumes,  whether  it  proceeds  directly  from  the  sun  or  is  united  with 
the  other  elements.  While  fire  is  seen  as  a  symbol  of  God's  being,  the  various 
activities  of  fire  indicate  the  diflerent  manners  in  which  God's  being  is  made  manifest 
to  men. 

The  first  trace  of  the  revelation  of  God  by  fire  is  in  Genesis  iii.  24,  where  the 
sword  which,  along  with  the  cherubim,  prevents  entrance  to  paradise,  is  called  a  flame, 
and  so  a  fire.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  fire  which  keeps  all  that  is  unholy  at  a 
distance  from  it.  A  similar  spectacle  meets  us  in  Ezekiel  i.  18,  in  the  lamp-like  fire 
that  went  up  and  down  among  the  cherubim  and  sent  forth  lightning.  God 
surroimds  Himself  with  creatures  who  gather  to  themselves  nature's  mightiest  forces, 
and  serve  Him  with  them.  Of  this  fire  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  Gt>d,  Ezekiel 
tells  that  the  man  clothed  with  linen  was  conmianded  to  take  a  handful  and  scatter 
it  over  the  city.  This  is  the  symbol  of  the  fire  of  judgment :  the  fire  and  brimstone 
that  rains  upon  the  ungodly. 

God  is  not  only  surroimded  by  a  fire,  but  the  glory  of  His  Divinity — S<^a — shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  fire.  The  symbol  of  this  is  the  altar  in  the  heavens.  Like  as 
the  altar  in  the  sanctuary  upon  earth  is  the  symbol  of  God's  nearness  to  those  who 
worship  Him,  so  does  its  prototype  in  the  heavens  signify  that  Go4  is  holy,  and 
therefore  will  cleanse  all  by  the  glow  of  His  spirit.    Consequently  we  read  in  Isaiah  of 
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seraphim  taldng  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  in  the  heavens  in  order  therewith  to  cleanse 
the  lips  of  the  prophet. 

Even  the  manifestation  of  God  is  often  accompanied  with  fire.  So  in  Gen.  xr.  17, 
"  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  lamp  of  fire,"  a  symbol  that  it  is  God  who  walks  between 
the  pieces  of  the  ofTering,  to  show  to  Abraham  that  He  will  be  for  His  people  a  light 
in  the  darkness  of  adversity.  But  if  God  is  surrounded  by  a  fire  that  excludes  all 
that  is  unholy,  this  fire  must  become  a  fire  of  judgment  to  His  enemies.  "  Plre  is 
kindled  in  mine  anger  '*  (Deut.  xxxii.  22).  **  The  light  of  Israel  shall  be  for  a  fire,  and 
his  holy  one  for  a  fiamo ;  and  it  shall  bum  and  devour  his  thorns  and  his  briars  in  one 
day"(Isa.  X.  17). 

The  great  typical  symbol  of  the  fire  of  judgment  is  Mount  Sinai ;  for  as  this 
mountain  at  the  giving  of  the  law  shows  itself  to  the  people  as  smoking  with  fire,  so 
the  God  who  gives  the  law  reveals  Himself  as  a  consuming  fire  as  regards  aJl  who 
refuse  to  keep  tills  law.  But  while  God's  fire  in  this  way  becomes  the  fire  of  judgment 
upon  all  that  is  imholy,  it  becomes  a  protecting  fire  for  all  that  is  holy,  and  therefore 
for  His  people.  And  so  the  Lord's  angel  followed  Israel  in  its  wanderings  through 
the  desert  encompassed  with  a  luminous  cloud  which  lightened  up  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  enabled  the  people  to  move  onward  both  by  night  and  by  day.  And  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  fire  as  a  symbol  that  nothing 
that  is  profane  will  be  able  to  force  its  way  into  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  1  Kings  xix.  22  that  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
fire.  It  is  hereby  meant  that  this  revelation  is  only  temporary,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
final  revelation,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Gospel.  Plre 
can  only  pave  the  way,  it  cannot  create  life.  No  one  through  fire  alone  can  see  God. 
God  is  not  only  the  consuming  fire  of  holiness ;  but  the  other  side  of  his  ^o^i  is  the 
fire  of  love  in  His  heart.  Love,  too,  is  a  fire — a  flame  which  many  waters  cannot 
quench. 

Our  prayers  and  thankofTerings  have  their  origin  in  the  burnt  ofTcring  and  the 
offering  of  reconciliation.  This  is  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  offering 
that  men  bring  to  God.  Only  through  the  fire  that  sanctifies  can  the  sinner  approach 
to  God,  "  for  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire."  This  fire  of  God  He  now  also  wishes 
to  kindle  in  men's  hearts.  Being  created  in  God's  image,  man,  from  his  very  nature, 
carries  a  spark  of  this  fire  within  him.  It  bums  as  the  fire  of  zeal  in  the  hxnnan 
breast,  or  as  the  fire  of  anger,  or  as  the  fire  of  lust.  .  The  tongue  also  is  a  fire,  lit 
either  from  the  fire  of  hell  or  from  the  fire  of  God's  altar.  The  means  whereby  this 
fire  of  God  is  transferred  to  men  is  the  Spirit.  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost  who  at  Pente- 
cost gave  the  Apostles  tongues  as  of  fire.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  it  was  a  fire 
from  heaven  that  glowed  in  their  heai-ts,  and  thus  a  fire  that  bums  up  that  which  is 
wood  and  stubble,  but  purifies  that  which  is  gold  and  silver. 

,  It  is  a  question  what  the  Baptist  meant  by  the  words,  "  He  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  Is  it  an  explanatory  addition,  so  that  ^e  fire 
and  the  Spirit  are  one,  or  is  the  fire  something  different  from  the  Spirit  ?  In  the 
latter  case  the  thought  is  this :  He  who  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  baptized  of  the  ^ 
Spirit  will  be  baptized  with  fire — ^namely,  the  fire  of  tribulation  and  judgment.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  matter  is  understood  by  Keil,  Weiss,  Grimm,  and  others. 
In  support  of  this  exegesis  Matthew  xx.  22  is  quoted,  where  the  baptism  spoken  of 
must  be  the  baptism  of  fire.  But  the  thought  of  a  baptism  of  suffering  must  also  be 
admitted,  as  Matthew  xx.  22  cannot  refer  to  the  fire  of  judgment.  And  with  what 
right  is  the  expression  **  baptized  **  identified  with  the  more  natural  phrase,  '*  cast 
into  the  fire,"  that  so  often  occurs?    It  appears  to  be  quite  unnatural  to  translate  <«2 
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as  "  eithep— or.**  Godot  points  out  that  tw  must  have  been  repeated  before  irt'p^.  He 
even  looks  upon  spirit  and  fire  as  two  sides  of  the  same  thing.  Kiibel  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ^i^  Tvpk  is  wanting  in  Mark  and  John.  It  is  probable  that  fire  stands 
as  a  supplemental  observation  to  rpevfia,  while  the  fire  represents  the  spirit's  double- 
sidedness — ^the  purifying,  and  thereby  eo  ipso  the  condemning  fire.  The  man  who  is 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so  baptized  in  order  that  he  may  be  purified  by  this 
Spirit.  That  a  man  who  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  thereby  condemns  himself  to  the 
fire  of  judgment  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  action ;  for  the  tree  that  will  not 
bear  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  ^cq. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  is  Luke  xii.  49 :  '*  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  eai*th,  and 
what  will  I  if  it  be  already  kindled  ?  "  This  passage  is  often  applied  in  sermons  to 
the  fire  of  the  Spirit,  as  if  the  Lord  referred  to  the  miracle  of  Pentecost.  This, 
however,  He  does  not  do  directly.  Preachers  should  be  on  their  guard  against 
reading  into  a  text  what  it  does  not  itself  contain,  since  otherwise  poor  service  is 
rendered  to  the  truth  and  a  weapon  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  opponents.  Passages 
of  Scripture  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied  in  relation  to  their  contents  and  context 
before  they  are  applied.  This  practical  consideration  will  also  involve  the  con- 
scientious writing  out  of  every  sermon,  for  who  is  so  completely  master  of  the 
Scripture  that  he  can  extemporize  an  exposition  and  be  certain  that  he  has  appre- 
hended the  thought  of  his  text  clearly  and  fully  in  all  its  aspects  ?  A  word  such  as 
the  one  under  discussion  gives  special  occasion  for  these  observations,  for  if  a  man 
lets  himself  be  misled  by  hasty  thinking  into  mistaking  the  fire  for  the  fire  of  the 
Spirit,  he  misses  the  profound  significance  of  the  whole  passage.  Godet  looks  upon 
fire  here  as  a  fire  of  conflict.  To  designate  anger  and  the  consequent  strife  as  a  fire 
is  indeed  common ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Lord  is  thinking  of  a  strife  that  will  spring  up 
upon  the  earth.  But  how  does  the  thought  of  conflict  fit  into  the  context  ?  In  what 
precedes  the  Lord  has  warned  His  disciples  to  be  faithful  in  their  service  as  against 
the  thought  of  His  coming  again  and  the  day  of  reckoning.  He  foresees  that  in  this 
day  He  will  find  both  faithful  and  unfaithful  servants.  And  now  He  becomes  dis- 
mayed at  the  thought  of  the  fire  that  will  arise  in  all  directions  wherever  He  calls 
men  to  His  service  and  to  the  preparation  for  His  coming.  The  fire  is  thus  a  fire  of 
tribulation,  through  which  His  kingdom  is  to  be  built  up  and  completed.  When 
Dr.  Skat  Bordam  reminds  us  that  this  fire  began  to  be  lighted  at  Pentecost  he  is 
perhaps  right,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  fire  was  directly  the  fire  of  the  Spirit,  but 
in  the  sense  that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  the  condition  thereof.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  fire  of  God's  love  is  kindled  in  the  human  heart,  there  is  also  kindled 
the  fire  which  chastona,  and  the  fire  which  is  the  fire  of  oonflict« 
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PRIMARY  CONVICTIONS.    By  the  Bishop  of  DsanT.    Osgood,  MoHvaine  ft  Co. 

1893. 
This  book  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  dehvered  n  America  by 
the  Bishop  of  Derry  in  1892.    In  chapters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  v.,  vi.,  ix.,  we  have  a  report  of 
the  lectures  on  Christian  Evidences  given  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York.    Chap.  iv.  contains  the  substance  of  two  addresses  delivered  at  Harvard ; 
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chap.  z.  is  the  Bamsden  Sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge  fn  1802 ;  and  oihap.  viH.  if 
a  reprint,  with  large  additions,  of  an  Oxford  Prize  Essay  (1850),  by  the  Bishop  on  tiie 
Divinity  of  oar  Lord.  In  chap.  viL  we  have  a  short  sermon  on  the  same  topic,  but 
the  occasion  of  its  delivery  is  not  mentioned. 

The  intention  of  the  volnme  is  to  present  the  main  eredenda  of  Christianity  in 
a  simple  and  positive  form,  side  issues  and  nnnecessary  controversy  being  avoided.  A 
sharp  distinction  is  drawn  between  opinions  and  conviciionSf  it  being  most  concisely 
given  on  p.  xiv. :  "  a  mere  inclination  towards  the  theory  of  the  mode  of  a  Divine 
fact  is  an  opinion,  while  an  assent  to  the  Divine  fcust  is  a  conviction,**  And  in  the 
first  chapter  the  importance  of  this  distinction  is  emphasised,  and  the  same  line  is 
taken  as  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  his  treatise  on  Ths 
Foundations  of  the  Creed,  Both  Bishops  deprecate  the  unwisdom  of  insisting  that 
partial  explanations  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  shall  be  deemed  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  the  faithful  equally  with  the  loyal  acceptance  of  the  facts  themselves. 
And  in  the  volume  before  us  the  leading  articles  of  the  Creed  are  expounded  with 
that  eloquence  and  snggestiveness  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
name  of  Bishop  Alexander. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  Creed ;  **  there  are,"  he  says,  "  two  large  gaps  in  this  volume — •  The  Church  * 
and  *  The  Forigiveness  of  Sins.*  **  An  appendix  to  chap.  i.  does  indeed  contain  many 
valuable  thoughts  on  the  Mystery  of  the  Atonement,  but  the  Bishop  does  not  regard  it  as 
an  exhaustive  discussion.  A  more  serious  objection  seems  to  us  to  be  that  the  title  and 
table  of  contents  are  somewhat  misleading.  To  speak  of  *'  nine  primary  convictions,** 
and  to  devote  a  chapter  to  each,  suggest  that  nine  distinct  and  fundamental  truUia 
are  to  be  discussed,  and  that  thus  (with  the  exception  of  the  specified  omissions)  the 
whole  ground  covered  by  the  Apostles*  Creed  is  to  be  traversed.  How  far  this  is 
from  being  the  case  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list.  Chap.  iL  deals  with  Belief 
in  God,  chap.  iii.  with  the  Incarnation,  and  chap.  iv.  with  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
Chap.  V.  treats  of  Future  Judgment,  chap.  vi.  of  Holy  Scripture,  chaps.  viL  and  viiL 
of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  chap.  ix.  of  the  Besurrcction  of  the  Body,  while  chap,  x.,  a 
sermon  on  Church  Extension  in  the  Colonies,  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  the 
Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  first  place  we  have  not  here  nine 
primary  convictions,  and  in  the  next  place  the  subjects  treated  are  not  (as  it  would 
seem)  on  the  same  doctrinal  leveL  The  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  Eternal 
Punishment  and  the  Inspirp.tion  of  the  Bible  in  a  book  like  this  appears  to  be  a 
departure  from  its  avowed  plan  ;  though  for  what  the  Bishop  does  give  us  on  these 
topics  every  reader  will  be  grateful. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  volume  is  made  up  of  separate  pieceSy 
written  for  different  occsisions  (as  indeed  the  author  expressly  tells  us) ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore unreasonable  to  object  to  meet  with  the  same  thoughts  twice  repeated.  And 
yet  we  do  not  think  (if  we  may  say  so  with  unfeigned  respect)  that  it  is  desirable  to 
print  the  same  anecdotes  (see  pp.  77,  258  and  pp.  78,  275),  the  same  quotation  from 
Plato  (pp.  67, 109),  the  same  epigrammatic  rendering  of  a  phrase  in  Isaiah  (pp.  74, 126) 
more  than  once  in  a  small  volume  like  this — good  though  they  all  may  be.  We  are 
sorry  that  the  book  was  not  more  carefully  revised  for  press,  as  the  number  of  wrong 
references  and  misprints  is  considerable,  though  none  of  them  are  very  important. 
Thus  "  Kantzech  '*  and  **  Hengelfeldt  **  meet  us  on  p.  62 ;  on  p.  27,  the  references 
Heb.  iv.  14 ;  1  Peter  ii.  14,  do  not  appear  to  be  right ;  on  p.  28,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph,  a  pair  of  references  are  given  twice ;  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  '*  Apoc,**  sometimes  as  "  Bev.** ;  on  p.  42  **note  A  at  tht 
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end  of  this  discussion  **  is  mentioned,  but  we  cannot  find  it  anywhere,  as  the  note  on 
p.  59  deals  with  a  quite  different  matter ;  and  two  pages  seem  to  have  been  added 
somewhere  after  the  rest  were  in  type,  as  the  wrong  references  on  pp.  70  n.,  122  n., 
166  n.  testify.  These  are  small  matters,  but  they  disturb  the  reader  in  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Bishop's  brilliant  epigrams,  of  which  wo  venture  to  quote  one  or  two. 
'*  No  Christian  age,  perhaps,  has  been  so  contemptuous  of  dogma  as  this,  or,  perhaps, 
so  ignorant  of  it "  (p.  195).  •*  If  we  walk  with  the  two  disciples  we  shall  not  learn 
Christ  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Old  Testament  from  Christ "  (p.  97).  The 
English  Church  "does  not  exaggerate  mvnutia  of  ritual;  but,  as  in  the  book  of 
Nmnbers,  the  *  law  of  fringes '  is  less  than  the  *  law  of  holiness '  "  (p.  820).  "  Dogma 
reposes  in  the  Nicene  Creed  like  the  couchant  lion,  who  rests  in  4he  attitude  from 
which  he  can  spring  with  its  maximum  of  power  **  (p.  8).  This  last  sentence  appears 
to  us  to  be  striking,  rather  than  felicitous.  To  say,  again,  that  "  in  a  few  sentences  ** 
our  Lord  '*  comprises  the  whole  spirit  of  Hellenic  culture,*'  however  true,  is  hardly 
justified  by  the  references  given,  viz..  Matt.  vi.  82,  and  John  xii.  20,  25. 

The  Bishop  defends  in  an  interesting  manner  the  opinion  of  Theophylact  that 
St.  Luke  was  the  unnamed  disciple  to  whom,  in  company  with  Cleopas,  our  Lord 
appeared  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (p.  100) ;  and  he  also  repeats  the  suggestion,  which 
he  has  elsewhere  ably  expounded,  that  the  third  evangelist  was  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (p.  128).  He  says  (p.  252  n.)  that  he  is  "  entirely  uncon- 
vinced "  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  reading  XeXdXiy/ca  in  St.  John  vi.  63 ;  but 
considering  that  the  MS.  authority  for  this  reading  is  so  overwhelming,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  some  reasons  should  have  been  assigned  by  the  author  for  this 
judgment. 

It  did  not  come  within  the  Bishop's  design  to  express  his  views  on  the  recent 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  occasionally  and  in  parenthesis,  as  it  were, 
his  opinions  are  disclosed.  Thus  (pp.  59  sqq.)  he  seems  to  hold  (though  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  interpret  him  correctly  here)  that  the  variation  in  the  use  of  the  Divine 
names  in  Genesis  may  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  that  the  book  is  made 
up  from  different  documents;  while  again  he  declares  himself  positively  on  the 
question  of  the  composite  character  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  Speaking  of  the  date 
of  the  58rd  chapter,  he  says  that  "the  answer  of  aU  candid  criticism  is  that  it 
must  have  been  written  between  b.c.  549  and  B.C.  538  '*  (p.  168).  It  is  the  office  of 
a  reviewer  to  criticise  small  details ;  but  no  review  of  this  volume  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  bear  grateful  testimony  to  its  forceful,  eloquent,  and  truly 
catholic  treatment  of  the  greatest  truths  of  religion.  J.  H.  Bernasd,  D.D. 

AGONIC  CHRISTI.    By  William  Lefeoy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.    Preachers  of 

the  Age.  Sampson  Low  k  Co. 
Wb  are  disappointed  with  this  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich ;  perhaps 
because  we  placed  our  expectations  too  high.  It  belongs  to  the  Preachers  of  the 
Age  series ;  and  consists  of  sermons,  eleven  in  number,  preached  chiefly  in  St. 
Andrew's,  Liverpool,  and  in  Norwich  Cathedral.  The  sermons  deal,  as  the  title 
indicates,  with  the  sufferings  and  the  work  of  Christ ;  such  aspects  of  the  Passion 
being  treated  as,  "The  Agony  in  the  Garden,"  "The  Agony  of  Betrayal,"  "The 
Agony  of  Denial,"  "  The  Agony  of  Injustice."  The  subjects  of  two  of  them,  "  The 
Divine  Womanliness  of  Jesus"  and  "The  Divine  Manliness  of  Jesus,"  at  once 
suggest  comparison  with  the  famous  sermons  of  F.  W.  Robertson  on  the  same 
theme ;  and  as  a  preacher  who,  in  this  century,  can  stand  beside  F.  W.  Bobertson  ? 
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The  fault  of  these  sermons  is  that  they  are  dull ;  they  need  the  voice  and  personalitj 
of  the  preacher  to  galvanize  them  into  life.  And  no  one  will  ventm*e  to  deny  that 
they  are  long  1  Wc  wisli  that  Dr.  Lcfroy  had  chosen  suhjccts  bearing  more  on  the 
practical  duties  and  difficulties  of  daily  life  ;  as  these  sermons  are  not  wanting  in 
indication  of  the  Dean's  powers  in  that  direction.  We  will  take,  as  an  illustration  in 
point,  the  following  graphic  passage  on  the  curse  of  drunkenness :  **  It  is  that  vice 
which  enlarges  our  workhouses,  crowds  our  hospitals,  rears  our  limatic  asylums,  fills 
our  goals,  and  extends  oiur  cemeteries.  It  is  the  devil  of  modem  life,  and  the 
hastener  of  a  decaying  civilization.  It  unites  in  man,  made  in  the  image  God,  the  ' 
foulest  passions  of  tlic  brute  and  the  fiercest  frenzies  of  the  fiend.  It  robs  man  of 
his  reason,  woman  of  her  virtue,  and  children  of  their  innocence.  It  plays  havoc 
with  intellectual  pre-eminence,  social  advancement,  and  commercial  success. 
Wherein  drunkenness  prevails,  there  is  an  end  of  domestic  bliss ;  and  in  its  wildest 
exhibition  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  there  is  an  anticipation  of  hell  upon  earth.'* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Dean  Lefroy  takes  the  merciful  view  of  the  conduct 
of  Judas  in  the  dark  tragedy  of  the  betrayal.  He  thinks,  with  many  high  authorities, 
that  Judos  hoped,  by  his  action  with  the  Sanhedrim,  to  ''  force  Christ  to  declare 
Himself  *' ;  and  that  when  he  awoke  to  the  *'  enormity  of  his  audacious  gambling 
with  the  mission  of  bis  master,"  he  was  driven  by  remorse  to  '*  seek  flight  from  him- 
self in  the  grave  of  a  self-murderer." 

John  Vaughax. 

CANONICAL    AND    UNCANONICAL    GOSPELS.     With  a  Translation  of  the 
Eecently  Discovered  Fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  and  a  Selection  from  the 
Sayinga  of  Our  Lord  not  found  in  the  Four  Gospels.    By  W.  E.  Barnes,  B.D., 
Fellow  of  Pcteihouse,  and  Theological  Lecturer  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
Longmans.     1S93. 
This  little  book  nieiits  a  hearty  recommendation.    Those  to  whom  it  tells  nothing 
which  they  did  not  know  before  will  experience  real  pleasure  in  having  their  know- 
ledge gathered  together  in  so  telling  and  interesting  »,  form ;  while  those  (and  they 
are  many)  to  whom  it  will  give  a  great  deal  of  information  could  not  easily  find  that 
information  in  a  smaller  compaso  or  in  a  more  attractive  and  useful  shape.    The 
volume  is  little  moie  than  an  extended  lecture,  and  may  be  read  through  in  a  couple 
of  hours ;    and  (to  use  a  rather  trite  phrase)  there  is  not  a  dull  page  from  cover  to 
cover.    And,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  there  is  not  an  irrelevant  page,  nor  one 
which  does  not  keep  within  the  bounds  of  fair  and  reasonable  argument.    Any 
intelligent  layman,  without  knowledge  of  Greek  or  other  foreign  language,  may  read 
the  book  with  pleasure  and  advantage ;  to  clergy,  and  to  those  who  are  preparing  to 
become  clergymen,  this  summary  of  the  evidence  on  a  very  important  matter  of 
controversy  cannot  fail  to  be  still  more  useful. 

The  question  discussed  is  the  authority  of  the  Four  Gospels,  not  as  sources  of 
spiritual  truth,  but  as  historical  documents.  The  difficult  problem  of  their  inspira- 
tion is  left  untouched :  it  is  their  canonicity  that  is  examined.  The  early  Christians 
based  their  belief  upon  documents  which  they  regarded  as  possessing  sufficient  and 
unique  authoiity  respecting  the  birth,  teaching,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  still  possess  these  documents  ?  In  other  words,  is 
the  Life  of  Christ  received  by  us  substantially  the  same  as  the  Life  of  Christ 
received  by  them,  and  have  we  got  the  same  evidence  for  it  as  they  possessed? 
In.  answering  this  question  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  external  evidence; 
partly  because  he  considers  that  the  internal  evidence  is  best  discussed  after  the 
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external ;  partly  perhaps  (although  this  is  not  stated)  beoause  many  of  those  who 
utterly  dispute  the  sufficiency  of  the  external  evidence  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
Gospels  have  the  stamps  of  candour  and  honesty.  Many  critics  allow  that  the 
Evangelists  are  evidently  truth -loving  writers  who  wish  to  state  correctly  what  they 
believe  to  be  true ;  but  they  contend  that  they  are  uncritical  writers  who  cannot 
appreciate  evidence  and  who  have  an  inadequate  standard  of  literary  accuracy. 

Mr.  Barnes  takes  the  ordinary  course  of  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  when  the  evidence  is  full  and  indisputable,  and  working  backwards^  from 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  through 
Tatian,  Jmstin  Martyr,  Hermas,  and  Papias,  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  four 
great  Epistles  of  St.  Pauf.  There  is  a  very  useful  introductory  section  on  the 
character  of  the  second  century  as  a  period  of  Consolidation,  Persecution,  Apology, 
and  Heresy ;  and  an  equally  useful  supplementary  section  on  the  contrast  between 
the  Canonical  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  This  last  is  an  argument  which  is  not 
quite  sufficiently  urged.  It  is  a  very  convincing  argxmient  when  it  is  appreciated ; 
and  it  is  an  argimient  which  persons  of  quite  ordinary  mental  power  and  fairness  can 
appreciate.  One  good  result  of  the  attention  which  the  recovered  fragment  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  has'received  is,  that  it  will  increase  the  number  of  those  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  other  Apocryphal  Gospels.  To  read  a  few  pages  of  these  is 
to  feel,  if  one  cannot  analyse  and  state  the  cause  of  the  feeling,  that  from  almost 
every  point  of  view,  literary  and  historical  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual,  these 
attempts  at  Gospels  belong  to  an  immeasurably  lower  sphere  of  production,  and  have 
rightly  been  rejected  by  Christendom  as  void  of  authority. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  style  of  tbe  book  maybe  given  in  conclusion.  Tertullian 
could  not  well  be  hit  off  better  in  so  few  lines  as  these  : — 

"  If  TortuUian  sounds  too  bitter  now,  as  wo  read  him  in  our  armchairs,  it  is  well  to 
remombor  that  oppression  drives  even  wise  men  mad.  And  Tertullian,  though  great,  was 
hardly  wise.  Eloquent,  illogical,  fiercely  right  and  splendidly  wrong,  he  is  one  of  a  type  of 
men  not  yet  extinct,  whose  hearts  are  greater  than  their  heads." 

On  the  same  page  (16)  is  this  remark  on  the  Gnostics : — 

**  The  majority  of  them  might  be  described  as  bankrupt  philosophers,  who  refloated  their 
philosophy  on  Christian  credit.  Such  men  were  philosophers  first  and  Christians  only  in  the 
second  place  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  used  the  Name  of  Christ  at  all  is  a  si^ificant  proof  that 
heathenism  was  dying.  They  engrafted  on  the  living  tree  of  Christianity  shoots  cut  from  the 
dying  trunk  of  heathenism Yet  Gnosticism  had  its  work.  When  the  fever  of  its- 
excesses  was  past,  it  left  the  Church  more  spiritual  than  it  found  it" 

Here  again  is  a  judicious  estimate  of  the  Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History : — 

"  Eusebius  was  in  manyways  the  Bishop  Lightfoot  of  the  fourth  century.  His  know- 
ledge of  early  Christian  literature  was  immense.  He  was  no  mean  linguist,  for  he  knew 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Greek  ;  and  if  he  stumbled  in  translating  the  knotty  Latin  epigrams  of 
Tertullian,  ho  was  not  the  last  man  to  do  so.  Further,  he  was  a  real  critic.  Nothing  makes- 
him  more  angry  than  a  foolish  story  found  in  any  of  his  authorities.  He  can  tell  the  diflfer- 
enco  between  a  fact  and  an  inference  from  a  fact  in  the  writers  he  usee,  and  in  some  notable 
instances  he  draws  his  own  inferences,  differing  from  those  writers. 

**  Again,  ho  is  fair,  though  he  sometimes  gets  impatient.  His  style  is  straightforward,, 
though  a  little  difficult ;  and  if  he  becomes  turgid  when  he  describes  the  sufferings  of  the 
martyrs,  Christians  living  in  the  comfortable  nineteenth  century  may  forgive  overstrained 
eloquence  in  a  man  who  went  to  prison  for  Christ "  (p.  36). 

The  book  contains  a  useful  map  of  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,, 
showing  the  direct  testimony  to  the  Four  Gospels  in  different  parts  of  Christendom, 
about  A.i>.  200. 
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PSEUDEPIGRA.PHA :  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  CERTAIN  APOCRYPHAL  SACRED 

WRITINGS  OP   THE  JEWS  AND   EARLY  CHRISTIANS.      By   the  Rer. 

William  J.  Deane,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ashen,  Essex.     Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Claxfc, 

1891.  Pp.  \-ii.,  844. 
It  is  too  late  to  give  a  welcome  to  a  book  which  has  been  before  the  pnblic  for  two 
years,  but  we  gladly  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  among  onr  readers  who  have 
not  yet  seen  it.  The  writer  was  already  known  as  a  worker  in  the  field  from  which 
he  here  brings  much  valuable  mateyiaL  He  is  the  author  of  The  Book  of  Wisdom^ 
with  Prolegomena  and  Commentary^  which  was  published  some  twelve  years  ago  by 
the  Clarendon  Press ;  and  most  of  the  contents  of  this  vol]^me  have  appeare<f  elsewhere 
in  various  theological  and  religious  periodicals.  It  was  worth  while  to  collect,  correct, 
and  add  to  these  essays  and  articles.  Few  readers,  probably,  had  read  all  of  them ; 
and  many,  no  doubt,  had  seen  none  of  them.  They  form  a  compact  and  fairly  homo- 
geneous whole ;  and  the  collection  will  be  permanently  useful  both  for  reading  and 
•  for  reference. 

The  large  mass  of  educated  Englishmen,  including,  it  may  be  feared,  not  a  few 
of  the  clergy,  know  strangely  little  about  even  that  portion  of  Jewish  Apocrypha 
which  is  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  English  Bibles.  This  is 
specially  true  of  those  English  churchmen  who  are  not  old  enough  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  Old  Lectionary,  according  to  which  about  twice  as  much  of  these 
Deutero-canonical  books  was  read  year  by  year  in  the  daily  lessons  as  is  now  heard  in 
our  services.  The  fact  that  the  Revised  Version  has  been  published  without  the 
Apocrypha  has  tended  greatly  to  stereotype  this  prevalent  neglect  and  ignorance. 
And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Revised  Apocrypha,  much  of  which  already 
exists  in  type,  has  never  been  completed  and  published ;  for  it  would  probably  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  both  with  regard  to  text  and  to  translation  no  part  of  the 
sacred  writings  which  are  included  in  the  Authorized  Version  was  more  seriously  in 
need  of  revision.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ball  has  done  a  good  deal  to  stop  the  gap  with  his  edition 
of  the  Apocrypha  for  the  Queen*s  Printers;  but  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
Apocrypha,  published  in  its  proper  place  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
according  to  the 'Revised  Version,  will  give  us  what  is  needed. 

Meanwhile,  every  work  which  tends  to  remind  students  of  the  Bible  of  the 
existing  importance  of  this  collection,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
collection,  is  doing  good  service.  The  extraordinary  error  of  John  Lightfoot,  that 
"  the  wretched  Apocrypha  doth  thrust  in  between  "  and  prevent  the  two  Testaments 
from  "  sweetly  and  nearly  **  joining  together,  is  not  quite  extinct.  Two  centuries  and 
more  of  additional  research  have  done  much ;  and  we  no  longer  are  so  closely  under 
the  influence  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  to  be  ever  protesting  against  its  action  in 
making  these  Books  equal  to  those  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Nevertheless, 
the  feeling  that,  in  order  to  do  due  honour  to  the  latter,  we  mast  exhibit  a  certain 
amoimt  of  contempt  for  the  Apocrypha,  still  lingers  in  some  minds  and  needs  to  be 
eradicated.  And  the  way  to  eradicate  it  is  to  show,  as  Mr.  Deane  does  in  the  volume 
before  us,  the  true  value  of  all  these  writings,  whether  included  in  our  Bibles  or  not 
A  huge  chasm,  both  in  time  and  in  thought,  separates  the  latest  Books  in  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  earliest  Books  in  the  New,  and  these  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepi- 
graphical  Books  are  among  the  best  materials  which  we  possess  for  bridging  this 
chasm.  They  show  us  how  Old  Testament  expressions  acquired  new  meaning,  and 
how  ideas  and  expressions  which  are  found  there  either  not  at  all  or  only  in  germ« 
gradually  came  into  existence  and  developed.  They  teach  us  how  the  Judai8m« 
which  was  partly  fostered  and  partly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  became  the 
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strangely  different  JucUdsm  which  was  partly  fostered  and  partly  denounced  by  Jesns 
^Christ  and  the  disciples.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  mnch  both  in  the 
language  and  thought  of  the  New  Testament  which  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  acquaintance  with  this  preparatory  and  intermediate  literature.  To  quote 
Mr.  Deane*s  own  words : — 

*'  The  value  of  these  writings  is  considerable,  and  this  for  many  reasons ;  but  that 
which  chiefly  concerns  us  is  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  Jewish  beUef  at  the 
most  important  era.  Those  which  are  plainly  antecedent  to  Christian  times  have 
their  own  special  utility;  while  the  later  productions,  which  belong  to  the  first 
Christian  centuries,  show  the  influence  of  new  ideas  even  on  those  who  retained  their 
afifection  for  the  old  religion.  And  both  series  are  necessary  for  every  study  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  Jews.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  this  apocalyptic  literature  was 
regarded  with  little  favour  by  the  Babbinic  schools,  and  no  dogmatic  authority  was 
attributed  to  it ;  but  it  can  be  used  as  indicating  current  thought,  just  as  we  refer  to 
any  contemporary  docomient  to  denote  popular  opinion,  though  it  be  not  stamped 
with  the  authority  of  a  teaching  body.  The  number  of  these  writings  which  are  still 
extant,  and  the  many  more  of  which  the  titles  only  have  remained  to  om*  times, 
prove  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  feelings  which  are  embodied  in  them,  and  the 
profound  impression  which  such  thoughts  had  made  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  ** 
(pp.  4,  5). 

And  what  he  says  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  true  of  other  apocryphal  writings : — 

**  With  all  its  faults  and  shortcomings,  it  is  of  great  value  as  introducing  us  to 
the  views  and  feelings  of  Jews,  their  hopes  and  convictions,  at  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  helping  us  to  estimate  the  moral, 
religious,  and  political  atmosphere  in  which  Christ  lived.  Hence  the  work  is  to  be 
rej^arded,  not  as  a  mere  literary  curiosity,  but  as  offering  a  substantial  aid  to  the 
imderstanding  of  the  most  important  period  of  the  world's  history"  (pp.  94, 95). 

The  Books  discussed  in  the  volume  are  the  Fnalier  of  Solomon^  the  Boole  of 
Enochs  the  Assumption  of  Moses^  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchsy  the  Booh  of  Jubilees,  the  Asceiision  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Sibylline 
Oracles.  The  essay  on  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  been  written  before  the  admirable  edition  of  these  Psalms,  with  notes  and 
oommentary  by  Kyle  and  James,  w&b  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Those  which  will  probably  bo  found  most  interesting,  if  only  because  of  their 
connexion  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  2  Peter,  are  the  dissertations  on  the  Book  of 
Enoch  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  Of  the  former  it  is  rather  amusingly  stated 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting  **some  good  people  in  our  own  times,  with 
more  credulity  than  critical  ability,  who  have  freely  accepted  the  antediluvian 
authorship  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  writer  was  inspired  to  predict 
events  down  to  modem  times.  I  have  seen  some  passages  in  our  book  distorted  even 
to  enunciate  the  claims  and  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
the  sinister  actions  of  Russian  politics  *'  (p.  72). 

But  perhaps  the  most  instructive  chapter  is  the  last,  on  that  perplexing 
collection  of  spurious  prophecies  known  as  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  And  even  these 
have  found  at  least  one  advocate  in  modem  times.  In  1718  Sir  John  Floyer 
published  a  prose  translation  of  the  first  seven  of  the  fourteen  books,  with  a  portion 
of  the  eighth,  being  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  dealing  with  genuine  prophecies, 
which  he  regarded  as  heathen  testimony  of  a  wonderful  kind  to  the  truth  of  Divine 
revelation.  '*  As  an  instance  of  human  credulity  few  books  are  more  curious  than 
that  of  this  simple  and  oncritioal  knight-errant  **  (p.  285).    The  collection,  as  we 
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have  it,  is  as  tangled  and  confused  as  the  Talmud.  The  compositions  of  heatheo, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  writers  are  mixed  up  together,  each  book  being  a  hap-hazard 
arrangement  of  inharmonious  elements.  Moreover,  many  of  the  separate  pieces  an 
mosaics,  the  original  writing  having  been  interpolated  and  remodelled  two  or  thre« 
times  at  different  periods.  The  prologue  of  the  first  book  and  parts  of  the  third  are 
certainly  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  of  these  most  were  written  about  b.c.  140 
and  the  rest  about  a  century  later.  Other  portions  may  be  pre-Christian.  Othefs 
range  from  about  a.d.  80  to  280.  These  Oracles,  therefore,  are  an  index  as  to  the 
beliefs  and  aspirations  of  a  large  number  of  persons  during  the  two  centuries  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  ChristiaQ  era.  Hie 
interest  of  such  evidence  is  manifest. 

Numerous  passages  marked  for  special  notice  up  and  down  the  volume  must  bo 
passed  over,  in  order  to  keep  this  review  within  bounds.  It  remains  to  point  out  one 
or  two  features  in  these  pseudepigraphical  writings  to  which  attention  is  very  rl^hily 
directed.  One  of  the  first  questions  which  would  occur  to  an  lnvesbi<;atar  is,  What 
view  do  they  take  of  the  Messiah  ?  Distinctly  a  low  one.  Such  expressions  as  '*Son 
of  God  **  and  *'  Son  of  Man  **  occur,  but  His  Divinity  is  nowhere  asserted.  Ho  is  aji 
ideal  being,  a  perfect  man,  but  apparently  a  mere  creature.  Ho  is  an  immortal  king, 
but  it  is  an  earthly  kingdom  over  which  He  is  to  rule,  and  it  lasts  until  the  final  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  this  Messiah  is  Judge  of  men  and  angels,  but  by  the  appointment 
of  Jehovah,  to  whom  He  is  subordinate.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  it  is 
plainly  insisted  upon  or  assumed  in  these  writings.  A  resurrection  of  the  ligbteous 
is  intimated,  but  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body: 
angelic,  incorporeal  existence  appears  to  be  implied.  Opinion  was  very  indefinite  as 
to  the  pimishment  of  the  wicked.  The  terrible  destruction  which  comes  upon  them 
appears  in  some  cases  to  mean  annihilation ;  while  in  others  torment,  at  any  rate  for 
a  long  time,  is  clearly  stated.  The  Apocalt/pae  of  Baruch  rather  takes  a  line 
of  its  own  in  these  matters.  It  assumes  that  at  least  some  of  the  heathen  will  be 
saved.  On  the  other  hand,  only  those  Jews  will  enter  the  Messiah's  earthly  kingdom 
who  are  alive  on  the  earth  when  He  appears.  The  wicked  are  to  witness  the  bliss  of 
these  favoured  ones,  and  then  are  to  be  led  away  into  eternal  fire. 

The  volmne  is  furnished  with  an  index,  which  is  better  than  nothing ;  but  for 
students  of  this  important  branch  of  theological  literature  something  very  much  more 
full  is  required.  A  second  edition  will  be  an  opportunity  for  remedying  this  defect; 
and  one  hopes  that  it  will  both  occur  soon  and  be  used* 

Alfrkd  Flummul 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Present -Day  Theology.  A  Popular 
DiscussioQ  of  LeadiDg  Doctrines  of  the 
Chrislian  Faith.  By  Lkwis  French 
Stearns,  late  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology  in  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary. With  a  Biograpliical  Sketch  by 
George  L.  Prentiss.  Professor  in  Union 
Seminary.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner*8  Sons,  1898.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.,  5ft8, 
$2.50. 

**  Present-Day  Theology"  is  the  apt  title 
selected  for  the  posthumous  work  on  Sys- 
tematic Theology  by  the  lale  Professor 
Steams.  Though  published  more  recently 
than  **  The  Evidence  of  Christian  Expert 
ence*'  and  the  "  Life  of  Heury  Boynton 
Smith."  this  book  antedates  the  others, 
having  been  written  several  years  before 
the  death  of  the  lamented  author.  Com- 
pared with  the  other  works,  this  popular 
compendium  of  theology  will  be  found 
equal  in  breadth  of  view  and  clearness  of 
thought,  and  even  superior  in  originality 
and  symmetry  of  treatment.  This  volume 
will  define  more  fully  and  satisfactorily 
Professor  Ste^irns's  unique  position  as  the 
mediating  theologian  of  Congregationalism. 

Twenty  seven  of  the  major  topics  of 
theology  are  treated  of  in  the  series  of  es- 
says. These  were  originally  cast  in  ser- 
monic  form.  The  references  in  the  open- 
ing of  many  of  the  chapters  to  special 
Scripture  passages,  the  clear  subdivisions, 
and  the  earnest  application,  show  this 
original  plan,  and  aad  to  the  unity  and 
force  of  each  chapter. 

A  remarkable  power  of  condensed  state- 
ment is  seen  in  the  rapid  and  impartial 
treatment  of  so  many  important  themes  in 
the  narrow  limitations  of  space.  There  is 
evidenced  the  author's  familiarity  with  all 
the  current  theological  questions,  although 
controversialists  may  be  disappointed  at 
the  self-restraint  in  discussing  certain 
"  burning  questions,"  which  are  treated 
fairly,  courageously,  but  in  a  due  historic 
proportion,  which  is  alien  to  the  polemic 
heart.  Notwithstanding  the  evenness  of 
composition,  there  will  be  found  marked 
variations  in  the  values  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  wo.  k.  The  first  chapter  trav- 
erses the  well-worn  ground  of  natural  the- 
^^o^Ff  presenting  the  accumulative  proof 
of  the  being  of  God.  The  second  chapter 
gives  prominence  to  the  central  'bought  of 
the  volume  in  the  frequently  reiterated 
phrase,  "  Redemptive  Revelation,"  Profes- 
sor Stearns's  excellent  key-word  for  the 
Christian  system.  The  fourth  chapter,  on 
*•  Miracles,"  reveals  most  favorably  the 
author's  originality,  progressiveness,  and 
power  as  an  apologete.  While  he  accepts 
fully  the  interpretation  of  miracles  as  the 


revelation  and  proof  of  a  personal  Divine 
power,  he  brings  into  emphasis  the  moral 
bearing  of  miracles,  wherein  the  auti  dels- 
tic  definitions  failed. 

A  miracle,  according  to  Professor 
Stearns,  is  not  so  much  a  8u<<peiision  of 
natural  laws  as  a  return  to  the  origioal 
divinely  appointed  laws  of  natural  life, 
which  have  been  transgressed  by  sin.  A 
miracle  is  '*  a  Divine  restoration  of  the  true 
order  of  nature."  Hence  a  miracle,  while 
it  is  an  interposition  of  Divine  power,  is 
the  act  of  restoring,  not  violating  the  true 
law  of  nature,  containing  in  its  beneficent 
operation  the  promise  also  of  the  final  com- 
plete redemption  of  the  natural  world. 
This  view  of  miracles  clearly  avoids  the 
scientific  objections  based  on  a  definition 
asserting  miracles  to  be  suspensions  of  na- 
ture's laws.  A  new  ditficuUy,  however, 
is  encountered  in  the  use  of  ihe  term  na- 
ture, which  must  be  civen  a  breadth  and 
ideality  that  is  unusual. 

In  Professor  Stearns's  view  nature  rep- 
resents the  conditions  of  life  which  were 
divinely  planned,  and  have  been  violated 
by  man's  transgressions ;  hence  he  holds 
that  even  death  is  unnatural.  Death  "  is 
the  one  unnatural,  utterly  unnatural  ex- 
perience of  the  world"  (p.  61).  This  view 
of  miracles  throws  new  and  suggestjve 
light  on  the  doctrine  ;  it  connects  the  sub- 
ject vitally  with  doctrines  of  sin,  Gkxl's 
plan,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and, 
open  as  the  position  is  to  criticism,  yet  it 
marks  an  advance  in  English  apologetics 
over  even  the  later  work  of  Professor 
Bruce. 

The  discussion  on  inspiration  reveals  the 
scholarly  candor,  reverence  of  spirit,  and 
judiciousness  of  expression  of  the  author. 
With  Dorner,  against  the  traditionalists, 
he  holds  that  the  doctrine  can  only  have 
its  appropriate  place  within  the  system, 
and  cannot  be  the  verification  of  all  the 
positions  of  the  system.  With  frank  ac- 
knowledgment of  critical  difficulties  he 
holds  to  thjB  authority  and  supremacy  of 
the  Word  of  God,  without  feeling  the  need 
of  fleeing  to  unproved  a  priori  assumptions 
for  defence.  On  Christ's  testimony  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  asserts, 
*'  I  do  pot  mean  that  when  Jesus  speaks  of 
Moses  as  the  author  of  the  Law,  he  settled 
the  difficult  questions  respecting  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Pentateuch.  In  such  mat- 
ters he  may  have  merely  reflected  the  opin- 
ion of  his  contemporaries"  (p.  82).  Pro- 
fessor Stearns  rejects  the  doctrines  of  ver- 
bal inspiration  and  of  inerrancy. 

The  author's  general  position  may  be 
defined  as  that  of  mediating  liberalism. 
There  is  abundant  rccogoiiion  of  the  value 
of  conservative  forms,  too  deep  a  historic 
insight  to  permit  iconoclasm.  but  the  spirit 
of  the  work  is  essentially  progressive, 
tempered  with  the  intelligent  chari^  which 
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recognizes  the  yalidlty  of  poeitions  and 
processes  different  from  i(s  own.  loclin- 
iDg  to  the  New  School  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Free  Will  controversies,  regarding 
consistent  Calvinism  as  necessarily  deter- 
ministic in  its  metaphysics,  lie  reveals, 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  *'  The  Plan  of 
Qod/'  his  full  agreement  with  the  doc- 
tiine  of  Divine  sorereignty.  His  failure 
to  accept  Calvinism  as  a  final  system  arose 
from  no  superficial  exaggeration  of  free 
will,  but  from  the  conscientious  and 
scliolarly  belief  that  the  Scriptures  do  not 
represent  the  majority  of  the  human  race 
as  outside  the  pale  of  Divine  mercy  and 
redemption.  Profvssor  Stearns  has  erred 
in  classing  his  teacher,  Henry  B.  Smith, 
as  a  philosophical  determinist.  Steams 
defines  determinism  fairly  enough  as  the 
holdini?  that  the  motives  and  not  the  man 
himself  are  the  efficient  cause  of  action 
(p.  809).  Henry  B.  Smith  ('*  System,"  p. 
2^7)  distinctly  rejects  this  position  which 
Stearns  defines  as  deterministic,  by  assert- 
ing that  *'  the  agent,  the  mind  chousing, 
\%  tlie  efl^cient  cause  :'*  '*  motive  is  not 
that  which  causes  the  choice.'*  Professor 
Steams  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  **  New 
Theology*'  man.  There  is  no  trace  in  his 
writings  of  that  indifference,  actual  or  as- 
sumed, toward  historical  phrases  and 
moulds  of  thought ;  there  is  none  of  the 
strained  effort  after  **  larger"  thought 
which  now  expresses  itself  in  the  search 
for  the  "  larger  Christ."  There  is  not  so 
much  of  the  subjective  methods  of  Schleier- 
raacher  and  Francke  as  was  traceable  in 
*•  The  Evidence  of  Christian  Experience.*' 

While  valuing  the  Christ ocentric  bearing 
of  the  future  probation  hypothesis,  he 
deems  it  unnecessary,  from  the  belief  that 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  so  univer- 
sal in  this  life  as  to  give  opportunity  for 
repentance  for  all.  He  holds  to  the  view 
that  there  will  be  development,  education, 
even  discipline  in  the  heavenly  state. 
'*  The  motive  for  missions  is  not  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  and  not  the 
'  larger  hope,'  but  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. " 

The  work  is  prefaced  by  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Professor  Stearns's  uncle.  Pro- 
fessor Prentiss,  written  with  the  affection 
and  appreciation  of  a  kindred  heart  and 
spirit.  The  well-known  London  address, 
read  before  the  Congregational  Council  in 
1891,  which  brought  Professor  Steams 
prominently  before  the  international  theo- 
logical world,  is  fittingly  added  to  the  vol- 
ume. 

The  methodical  conscientiousness  of  the 
author,  and  his  loving,  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  his  high  calling,  find  their  proof  in 
this  work.  It  will  stand  as  a  fit  memorial 
to  a  consecrated,  while  souled.  Christian 
scholar.  Henry  Goodwin  Smith. 

Freehold,  N,  J, 


The  Psalms.  By  A.  Maclarkh,  D.D. 
Volume  I.  P^lms  i.-xxxviil.  New 
York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  189a 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  aeries  known 
as  the  "  Expositor's  Bible."  Dr.  Haclaren 
regards  himself  as  absolved  by  this  fact 
from  the  obligation  to  offer  wotIl  in  the 
department  of  critical  introduction.  He 
simply  gives  a  fresh  translation  of  eacb 
psalm,  followed  by  comment  Gknerally, 
the  comment  touches  but  lightly  upon 
questions  of  authorship  and  otner  criucal 
questions,  and  confines  itself  to  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  the  meaning.  The 
style  is  homiletic.  It  seldom  lets  itself 
down  to  the  level  of  mere  simple  statement 
But  for  its  genuine  grace  and  vivacitjr  it 
would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  being  stilt- 
ed. Every  psalm  awakens  enthusiasm  in 
the  author,  and  he  is  not  content  unless  be 
can  impart  something  of  his  own  feeling  to 
his  readers. 

In  his  treatment  he  displays  reasonablT 
wide  reading,  keen  linguistic  and  ex^reti- 
cal  insight,  fine  j>oetical  appreciation,  a 
wealth  of  imageryfor  Uluscraiing  the  great 
thoughts  he  finds,  sustained  freshness  and 
vigor,  strong  spiritual  feeling.  He  is  ladl- 
ing in  that  kind  of  thoroughness  which  is 
requisite  in  order  that  exegetical  work  may 
be  throughout  self-consistent  and  self -test- 
ed. He  is  not  superficial.  PerliapA  the 
lack  of  critical  thoroughness  is  not  alto- 
gether a  fault,  for  such  thoroughness  is 
sometimes  achieved  at  the  cost  of  dulness ; 
and  Dr.  Haclaren  is  at  least  never  dull. 

None  of  the  psalms  treated  illustrate  thii 
better  than  those  which  come  first  in  order. 
In  Ps.  i.  1  he  translates,  "  Happy  the 
man"  (not  "blessed,"  as  in  the  English 
versions),  and  all  reasons  from  derivation, 
meaning,  and  usage  justify  his  translation. 
But  in  the  exposition  he  uses  mainly  the 
word  *'  blessed  ;"  and  in  Ps.  ii.  12  he  trans- 
lates the  word  by  "  blessed." 

His  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tenses 
leads  him  to  translate  by  the  English  per- 
fect in  the  first  verse—"  has  not  walked," 
for  example,  instead  of  the  familiar  "  walk- 
eth  not.'  The  English  present  here  would 
denote  a  habit,  while  the  Hebrew  denotes 
not  a  habit,  but  a  fact.  But  the  difference 
thus  recognized  has  HtUe  or  no  effect  when 
it  comes  to  the  exposition. 

He  very  happily  insists  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  negative  statements  found  ia 
this  verse.  The  lesson  of  guarding  against 
all  participation  in  evil  is  of  vital  value,  as 
well  as  the  positive  lesson  of  the  next 
verse  :  "  Goodness  will  ^void  the  smallest 
conformity  with  evil,  as  knowing  that  if 
the  hem  of  the  dress  or  the  tips  of  the  hair 
be  cau(?ht  in  the  cruel  wheels,  the  whole 
body  will  be  drawn  in"  (p.  8).  The  book 
is  rich  in  forcible,  picturesque  illustimtioiis, 
of  wliich  this  may  serve  as  a  spedmeo. 
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In  the  ezpoeition  on  page  4  he  apparent- 
ly reco«:Dize8  the  fact  that  verses  2i  and  3d 
connect  the  psalm  with  Josh.  i.  8  and  its 
context,  and  ho  comments  upon  it  accord- 
ingly. But  this  fact,  important  as  it  is.  is 
not  commonly  recognized  ;  and  Dr.  Mac- 
laren  gives  no  statement  of  it  that  will  ren- 
der the  matter  intelligible  to  most  of  his 
readers. 

Both  in  the  translation  and  in  the  ex- 
position he  mai&es  the  picture  in  the  tbird 
verse  to  be  that  of  a  tree  on  irrigated 
^ound.  This  is  correct,  though  often 
Ignored.  But,  being  correct,  it  requires 
some  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  advantages 
that  belong  to  an  irrigated  tree  as  com- 
pared with  a  tree  left  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
/  the  seasons.  Such  advantages  has  the  man 
who  draws  his  spiritual  supplies  from 
Qt)d'8  revealed  law.  There  is  a  significant 
hiatus  between  the  third  and  fourth  verses. 
The  wicked  are  not  compared  to  a  tree 
without  irrigation,  as  one  might  logically 
expect,  but  to  a  product  that  no  longer 
has  any  root  in  the  soil.  In  all  this  the 
points  that  are  central  to  the  idea  of  irriga- 
tion are  not  so  prominent  in  Dr.  Maclaren*s 
treatment. 

In  the  £nglish  of  Ps.  ii.  7a  Dr.  Maclaren 
happily  omits  the  article.  There  is  the 
same  reason  for  omitting  it  in  verses  1,  2, 
8. 10,  namely,  that  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  supplying  it,  and 
that  supplying  it  changes  the  meaning. 
In  these  verses,  however.  Dr.  Maclaren 
not  only  inserts  it,  but  actually  (perhaps 
not  consciously)  bases  upon  it  his  argu- 
ment against  a  Davidic  historical  situaiion 
for  the  psalm.  Leave  out  *'  the"  from  his 
argument,  and  its  force  vanishes.  Dr. 
Maclaren  happily  traces  the  dependence  of 
this  psalm  on  the  promise  made  to  David 
(2  Sam.  vii.),  but  regards  all  conjectures  as 
to  its  historical  Imsis  as  "  unsatisfactory,*' 
and  says  :  **  Authorship  and  date  must  be 
left  undetermined.*'  The  apostles,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  psalm  was  given  **  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  mouth  of  our  fa- 
ther David,  thy  servant"  (Acts  iv.  25). 
And  when  we  notice  that  it  speaks  not  of 
'*  the  nations,"  but  of  *'  nations,"  and  not 
of  •*  the  kingsof  the  earth."  butof  *'  kings 
of  earth."  every  objection  vanishes  to  a 
supposable  historical  situation  in  the  later 
years  of  David. 

Once  more,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  elimi- 
nate any  of  these  unevennesses  from  Dr. 
Biaclaren's  work,  if  it  must  be  done  at  the 
cost  of  any  diminution  of  their  vivacity 
and  fire.  But  it  is  probable  that,  in  some 
future  edition,  improvements  can  t)e  made 
in  the  one  respect  without  loss  in  the  other. 

In  the  matter  of  traditional  orthodoxv 
Dr.  Maclaren  reverses  the  prevalent  habit 
of  conservative  scholars.  Their  habit  is  to 
claim  everything  in  the  general  statements 
they  make  ;  and  then,  when  they  come  to 


details,  to  give  away  a  good  deal  of  what 
they  have  claimed.  Dr.  Maclaren,  on  the 
contrary,  in  his  general  statements  claims 
almost  nothing— is  so  confident  of  his 
ground  that  he  is  willing  to  start  out  on  the 
smallest  bit  of  standing  place  that  his  ex- 
tremest  opponent  is  willing  to  concede  ; 
but,  having  once  started,  he  wins  back  in 
detail  all  that  he  has  provisionally  wai?cd. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  his  treatment 
of  Ps.  iii.  In  his  half  page  of  Preface,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  he  speaks  of 
his  leaving  "  questions  of  date  and  author- 
ship all  but  untouched,"  and  adds :  '*  I 
venture  to  think  tiiat  the  deepest  and  most 
precious  elements  in  the  Psalms  are  very 
slightly  affected  b^  the  answers  to  these 
(questions."  This  is  a  tremendous  conces^ 
sion  to  make,  when  we  notice  that  Dr. 
Maclaren  has  prominently  in  mind  Dr. 
Cheyne*8  view  that  substantially,  all  the 
psalms  were  written  either  during  the  Greek 
period,  or  during  the  century  preceding 
that  period,  and  that  they  are  historically 
much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
throne  of  the  Ptolemies  than  with  the 
throne  of  David.  Apparently  by  way  of 
carrying  out  this  idea,  he  omus  all  the  in- 
scriptions to  the  psalms  (an  omission  which, 
for  reasons  of  convenience,  is  a  serious 
mistake).  But  when  he  comes  to  Ps.  iii., 
though  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to 
print  the  title,  which  ascribes  the  psalm  to 
the  time  when  David  fled  from  Absalom, 
he  yet  in  some  detail,  and  conclusively, 
vindicates  the  fitness  of  the  title  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  psalm.  He  adopts  a  similar 
course  with  several  other  psalms.  In  fine, 
he  belongs  to  that  wise  cla.«s  of  conserva- 
tive scholars  who  speak  kindly  of  all  rev- 
erent differences  of  opinion,  and  who,  in 
the  interests  of  orthodoxy  take  pains  to 
prove  more  than  they  claim  rather  than 
claim  more  than  they  can  prove. 

The  Bible  has  been  subjected,  in  the 
present  generation,  to  careful  and  critical 
study  by  large  numbers  of  students  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  has  ever  before 
occurred.  If  the  Bible  is  indeed  the  Word 
of  God,  the  fruit  of  all  this  study  should 
bv  this  time  begin  to  appear  in  expositfons 
of  the  Bible,  that  are  at  once  more  mtelli- 
gent  and  more  nourishing  than  those  of 

grevioufl  generations.  Dr.  Maclaren*s  book 
\  one  of  several  books  recently  published, 
which  show  that  fruit  of  this  sort  is  actu- 
ally ripening  and  available  for  use. 

Willis  J.  Bebchsr. 
AvJbum  Theological  Seminary, 

The  Life  op  Thohas  Paine,  with  a  his- 
tory of  his  literary,  political,  and  relig- 
ious career  in  America,  France,  and 
England.  By  Moncurb  Daniel  Con- 
way. New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1892.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xviii., 
889  ;  ii.,  489,  $5. 
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The  time  has  come  for  jostSce  to  be  done 
to  Thomas  Paine.  That  he  has  been  dread- 
fully slandered  should  be  frankly  admitted. 
The  religious  public,  which  has  hounded 
his  memory  and  racked  its  brains  to  find 
epithets  picturesque  enough  to  describe 
his  alleged  fate,  should  make  confession 
that  it  did  these  things  ignorant ly.  Mr. 
Conway  has  done  much  to  hasten  the  rev- 
olution of  sentiment  which  has  been  si- 
lently taking  place  for  some  time  back. 
Witness  Mr.  John  Habl)ertoii's  article  upon 
Thomas  Paine  in  Appleton*s  **  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography. "  Ten  years  ago 
I  wrote  the  article  upon  him  in  the 
"  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopsedia/'  after 
reading  all  the  biographies  of  Paine  men- 
tioned m  the  literature  appended  to  the  ar- 
ticle. Ever  since  I  have  been  interested 
in  him,  so  being  in  London  in  1888  I  availed 
myself  of  the  facilities  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum Library  of  Printed  Books  to  make 
studies  preliminary  to  a  life  of  Paine,  but 
I  was  unable  to  do  as  much  as  I  wished  at 
the  time,  and  since  then  I  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  other  literary  work. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Conway's  volumes  with 
close  attention.  They  are  well  done. 
For  the  first  time  we  mive  a  life  of  Paine 
worthy  of  the  name.  Mr.  Conway  has 
not  t)een  noted  for  thoroughness  of  re- 
search, while  his  religious  views  have  prel- 
ndiced  him  in  the  eves  of  those  who  walE 
in  the  old  paths.  But  in  the  present  vol- 
umes he  has  shown  the  patience,  intelli- 
gence, and  zeal  of  a  first  class  historical 
student.  He  has  succeeded  in  dispelling 
many  lingering  suspicions  about  Paine. 
Paine  was  through  life  singularly  gener- 
ous, unselfish,  and  affectionate.  He  held 
bis  views  tenaciously  and  defended  them 
valiantly  ;  but  he  treated  his  enemies  mer- 
cifully when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  in- 
iure  them,  and  he  won  e^lden  opinions 
irom  the  many  whom  he  had  befriended. 
His  splendid  courage  in  trying  to  save  the 
life  of  Louis  XVI.  wa^  only  a  specimen  of 
what  he  could  do,  and  his  prior  services 
in  the  cause  of  American  freedom  entitle 
him  to  deathless  fame.  It  is  plain  as  any 
thing  could  be  that  if  he  had  not  published 
•*The  Age  of  Reason,"  he  would  to-day 
he  in  the  National  Walhalla  by  the  side  of 
Washington  ;  and  yet  that  book  in  its  au- 
dacity and  its  bravery  was  evidence  of  the 
devotion  he  all  along  evinced  to  what  he 
considered  the  best  interests  of  man. 

Mr.  Conway  treats  '*  The  Age  of  Rea- 
son" rather  gingerly.  It  evidently  does 
not  suit  his  style  of  unbelief ;  but  it  was 
Paine*s  greatest  achievement.  It  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. Strange  that  he  should  ever  have 
been  called  an  atheist.  Why,  his  theology 
is  the  most  naiive  deisrn  ;  and  the  book  has 
outlived  all  its  attacks  and  is  still  circu- 
lated as  unanswerable.  The  power  of  the 
work  is  in  its  statement  of  the  belief  of  the 


natural  man.  Its  objections  to  reveakd 
religion  are  suptrdcial.  but  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  haiiie^rt  to  refute.  Paine  was 
really  incapable  of  b.llef  in  Christianity, 
because  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  spirit- 
uallv  discerned,  and  he  was  anything  but 
spiritually  minded ;  but  then  this  lack  is 
precisely  that  of  the  unconverted,  and 
therefore  they  find  "  The  Age  of  Reason" 
exactly  to  their  taste. 
The  faults  of  Mr.  Conway's  l>ook  are 

Patent.  He  is  a  thoroughgoing  partisan, 
'aine  is  his  ideal  man.  He  sees  no  fault 
in  him  ;  and  he  claims  for  him  nearly 
everything  good  in  modern  civilization. 
According  to  him  Paiue  was  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  backbone  of  the  American  cause  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  negotiator  of 
the  French  loan,  and  the  first  advocateof 
most  of  our  modern  schemes  for  social  ad* 
vance.  For  Washington  Mr.  Conway  has 
great  dislike  apparently,  and  soundly  rales 
him  for  neglecting  Paine  ;  for  that  wretch, 
Gouvemeur  Monis,  he  has  no  words  too 
strong.  Morris  was  Paine 's  persistent  and 
powerful  enemy.  It  was  entirely  Morris's 
fault  that  Paine  languished  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg prison  ;  but  Mr.  Cwiway  seems  I0 
overstate  his  case,  and  the  reader  suspends 
his  judgment. 

The  attempt  to  make  a  saint  out  of 
Paine  is  a  ft^lure.  Granting  everything 
that  Mr.  Conway  has  to  say  in  praise  c3 
him,  he  remains  a  very  defective  creature : 
but  if  he  was  so  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  make  him  out  worse  than  he  was. 
Let  us  pay  him  the  tribute  of  praise  for 
great  and  permanent  services,  and  let  us 
be  silent  upon  tho^e  bodily  and  mental 
failings  which  alienated  all  his  friends. 

Mr.  Conway  reprints  at  the  close  of  his 
biography  the  valuable  sketch  of  Paine, 
written  by  William  Cobbelt,  hitherto  un- 
published. Volume  I.  has  as  a  frontispiece 
the  picture  of  Paine,  by  Jarvis,  tekeo 
when  he  was  sixty-seven  ;  Volume  11.,  the 
portrait  from  Paine's  seal,  cut  when  he 
was  thirty -fiv^.  The  volumes  are  fuUy 
indexed.  They  have  passed  into  their  sec- 
ond edition.  Mr.  Conwav  is  now  engaged 
in  collecting  the  works  of  Paine,  which  be 
will  issue  in  a  complete  form. 

Samuel  Macaulbt  Jacksok. 
New  York  City, 

The  Schism  Between  the  ORiKirrAii 
AND  Westbrk  CbUBCHES.  with  spcdsl 
reference  to  the  addition  of  the  MUoqtu 
to  the  Creed.  By  the  Rev.  Geor^ 
Beoadley  Howabd,  B.A.,  Scholar  of 
St.  John's  College.  Cambridge.  London 
and  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1892.  12mo,  pp.  vi.,  lia 
Mr.  Howard  has  given  us  in  his  work  a 
very  careful  and  valuable  study  on  a  neg- 
lected but  most  important  subject. 
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While  of  course  there  i8  little  really  new 
to  be  said  about  the  great  schism  between 
the  East  and  West,  yet  we  do  not  know 
where  there  is  to  be  found,  in  English 
at  least,  so  clear  and  thorough  a  sketch 
of  it. 

It  does  seem  unreasonable  and  extraor- 
dinary that  a  vast  body  of  Christians  hav- 
ing all  the  four  points  laid  down  as  essen- 
tial by  the  Anglican  communion,  including 
within  their  borders  sees  which  can  trace 
back  their  bishops  to  apostles,  should  not 
be  generally  recognized  as  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

Minor  discords  are  really  things  irrele- 
vant to  intercommunion.  If  we  of  the 
West  may  Justly  comolaiu  of  their  dulia 
.of  angels  and  saints  and  reverence  of  icons, 
no  doubt  the  East  might  retort  upon  us  as 
equally  offensive  to  them,  pcv^s  In  churches, 
unbaptized  vestrymen,  and  delegates  to 
law-making  synods  ^ho  were  not  commu- 
nicants. Well  is  the  schism  characterized 
by  Dr.  Pusey  :  '*  Miserable  in  its  origin  and 
isbue.  A  quarrel  begun  by  t-vo  Christian 
patriarchs  about  authority  over  a  province 
newly  recovered  to  the  Christian  faith, 
strengthened  subsequently  by  offensive 
answers  to  an  offensive  writing,  and  anath- 
ema answered  by  anathema' '  (*'  Eirenicon, ' ' 
p.  63). 

Our  author  just  alludes  to  the  blots  on 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  refers  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  baptism,  likely,  we 
fear,  to  prove  a  more  formidable  obstacle 
to  reunion  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
passes  on  to  more  serious  matters. 

He  rightly  thinks  that  the  addition  of  the 
word  Mlioque  to  the  Creed,  as  set  forth  by 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Coostantiuople 
in  A.D.  381,  is  the  greatest  cause  of  separa- 
tion at  present. 

He  takes  no  notice  of  Dean  Stanley's  de- 
nial (Ch.  Institutions,  ch.  16)  that  the  lat- 
ter clauses  of  the  Creed  were  added  at  the 
Council,  and  with  good  reason,  for  the 
synodal  epistle  stating  that  '*  they  pro- 
nounced some  short  definitions  ratifying 
the  faith  of  the  N'icene  fathers,  and  anath- 
ematizing the  heretics  which  have  spnmg 
up  contrary  to  it,"  seem  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  fact.  He  accepts  the  ex- 
planation of  Mark  of  Ephesus,  at  Ferrara, 
that  the  symbols  of  Nice  and  Constantino- 
ple were  really  one. 

Our  author  thinks  that  the  prohibition 
at  Chalcedon  against  composing  ^  another 
creed"  refers  to  "any  meddling  with  any 
term  of  the  Creed  by  bishop,  pope,  or  pro- 
vincial council'*  (p.  87).  In  this  he  differs 
from  the  very  learned  Dr.  Pusey,  who 
construes  "another"  in  the  sense  or  differ- 
ent. In  which  view  he  was  anticipated  by 
Abelard  and  many  Westerns. 

Mr.  Howard  gives  a  good  r^mf  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
among  which  are  quotations  from  Bt.  Am- 


brose, which  Neale  seems  justly  to  ques- 
tion (Gen.  Intr.,  p.  1123). 

All  reasonable  men  must  admit  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  Filioqae  clause 
was  not  added  to  the  Creed  in  a  due  eccle- 
siastical manner.  The  clause  first  appears 
definitely  at  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  in 
Spain,  A.D.  589.  It  was  first  discussed  be- 
tween East  and  West  in  the  Council  of 
Gentilly  in  767. 

Paulinus,  Metropolitan  of  Aquileia, 
argues  for  the  double  procession  at  the 
Council  o(  Friuli  iu  794.  A  legation  from 
the  Council  of  Aquisgranum  was  sent  to 
Pope  Leo  III.  in  809.  He  did  not  object 
to  the  doctrine,  but  would  not  allow  its  in- 
sertion in  the  Creed. 

Mr.  Howard  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  this  conference.  He  gives,  too,  a  good 
abstract  of  the  discussions  at  the  councils 
of  Ferrara  and  Florence.  He  shows  con- 
clusively (pp.  30  and  63)  that  the  question 
at  issue  was  the  eternal  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  not  the  temporal  mission  which 
began  at  Pentecost.    . 

Many  of  the  Western  saints  and  doctors 
maintain  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit 
from  both  Father  and  Son,  and  this  evi- 
dence  persuaded  the  Greeks  to  y^ield  the 

Soint  at  the  Council  of  Florence!  Even 
lishop  Pearson,  who  wished  the  removal 
of  the  Filioque  from  the  Creed,  appears  to 
teach  the  double  procession,  where  he  says, 
"  Therefore  the  Son  hath  the  same  right  of 
mission  with  the  Father,  and,  consequent- 
ly, must  be  acknowledged  to  have  com- 
municated the  same  essence"  (Pearson  on 
Creed,  Art.  8). 

The  writer  shows  how  the  charge  of  the 
Greeks,  that  this  Involved  two  beginnings 
or  causes,  was  met  where  the  language  of 
John  of  Lombardy,  at  Florence,  is  quoted 
(p.  77),  **  One  Spiration  of  two  Persons,  not 
two  Spirators  or  t  wo  Causes. ' '  **  Per* '  sig- 
nifies a  mediate  cause.  So  it  may  be  ex; 
pecting  too  much  to  look  for  agreement  on 
a  mysterious  question  on  which  no  precise 
revelation  has  t)een  made. 

Another  important  point  noted  by  the 
author  Is  the  fact  that  for  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  issue  was  first  raised  East 
and  West  remained  in  communion.  What 
was  done  then  could  be  done  again ;  but 
the  disputed  words,  wrongly  inserted  in 
the  Creed,  ought  to  be  removed.  But  the 
writer,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  perhaps  goes  too  far  in  asking 
their  removal  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  These  need  not  be  endorsed 
by  Easterns,  and  the  words  are  perfectly 
capable  of  a  sense  all  allow. 

In  a  brief  Appendix  Mr.  Howard  refers 
to  all  attempts  to  restore  Intercommunion 
between  the  Eastern  and  Anglican  churches. 

He  does  not  mention,  however,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  venerable  Bishop  Horatio  South, 
gate  (still  living)  to  Constantinople  hi  1844, 
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and  the  still  earlier  missions  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Hill  and  Robertson  from  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  to  Greece  and  tiyria. 
The  only  fruit  of  all  these  recent  efforts,  so 
far  as  known,  has  been  an  increase  of 
friendly  feeling  and  many  interesting  pub- 
lications. W.  AlLBN  JOHliSOJN. 
BerkeUy  Divinity  School. 

Elements  of  Moral  Theology,  based 
on  the  Samma  Tfieologia  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  By  John  J.  Elmendorf, 
8.T.D.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Theology  in 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and 
sometime  Professor  of  Mental  Fhiloso- 
phy  in  Racine  College.  New  Yorlt : 
James  Pott  &  Co.,  1892, 12mo,  pp.  xjdi., 
655. 

It  was  a  very  laudable  undertaking  for 
the  compiler  and  author  of  this  book  to 
reproduce  the  moral  system  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  is  here  very  faithfully  and 
intelligently  done.  The  utterances  of  a 
thinker  so  profound  and  exhaustive,  and 
ordinarily  so  clear,  may  subserve  in  these 
days  several  useful  purposes,  not  only  by 
correcting,  as  they  do,  the  extreme  and 
superstitious  notions  of  popular  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  by  furnishing  for  Prot- 
estants another  contribution  to  a  hitherto 
too  much  neglected  study,  here  called 
•'moral  theology." 

While  there  is.  probablv,  no  mistake  as 
to  its  meaning,  we  regard  this  title  as  un- 
fortunate and  incorrect,  and  as,  probably, 
carelessly  bestowed  in  the  beginning.  The 
order  of  the  words  should  be  precisely  re- 
versed. It  is  a  system  of  practical  ethics 
that  is  intended  to  be  taught,  but  ethics  as 
modified  and  readjusted  by  Christian  dog- 
matics. The  other  title  means  simply 
theology,  so  far  as  it  is  moral,  which  is  not 
pure  theology  at  all. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  the  treatises  of  Jere- 
my Taylor  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  the 
more  recent  ones  of  Uarless  and  Martensen 
on  Christian  ethics,  the  latter  of  whom 
probes  more  deeply  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  the  science  than  does  Aquinas  ;  but 
in  the  work  of  the  latter  we  ha^e  the  sci- 
ence as  viewed  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint,  and  the  questions  of  philo- 
sophic ethics  as  modified  by  its  distinctive 
theology.  To  be  adopted,  in  toio,  by  any 
Protestants  whatever  would  require  a  pre- 
vious examination  and  appro /al  of  that 
theology. 

Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  in  common.  So 
far  as  the  psychology  and  formal  ethics  are 
concerned  the  conclusions  of  Aquinas  are 
identical  with  the  results  in  statement  of 
the  best  more  recent  modern  thought.  In- 
deed, they  may  have  filtered  down  through 
the  generations  and  aided  in  determining 
the  latter  ;  but  the  modern  thought  is  none 
the  less  independent  on  that  account. 


This  book  is  not  intended  for  pooukr 
reading.  Indeed,  for  the  ordinary  Chiis- 
tian  it  ought  not  to  be  piescribed.  Hie 
danger  would  be  to  hamper  the  conscieiioe 
by  an  arithmetical  or  quantitative  method, 
to  torture  him  with  needless  doubts,  and 
make  an  adviser  more  constantly  needfoL 
But  for  the  confessor,  or  the  pastor,  or  the 
studious  and  thoughtful  layman  it  would 
be  a  useful  manual  Tet  Aquinas  aees 
very  clearly  and  acknowledges  that  the  sci- 
ence he  is  discussing  is  not  and  cannot  be 
exhaustive— that  all  prescribed  rules  may 
need  modification  with  new  circumstances 
and  changing  social  and  political  condi- 
tions. Thus  he  aims  to  briu^  all  such  Into 
the  sphere  of  rationality,  and  no  author  Is 
freer  from  bigotry  or  superstition.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  detect  a  large  charity  be- 
neath his  treatment,  though  formally  his 
deductions  often  seem  severe.  In  difficult 
cases  of  conscience  the  resort  is  to  the  con- 
fessor for  light  and  advice — ideally  a  wise 
resort,  yet  not  without  its  dangers.  It  is 
a  permission  very  apt  to  induce  f  loth  and 
to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the  inquirer; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  power  easily 
abused  bv  those  confessors  who  are  not 
pure-minded  or  who  have  ulterior  purposes 
to  serve.  Some  simpler  method  of  solving 
these  questions,  which  does  not  absolve  the 
individual  conscience  from  its  obligation, 
is  here  needed. 

Aquinas^s  view  of  faith  is  truer  and  pro- 
founder  than  that  often  taught  in  his  own 
church.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  sub- 
jective element  or  relation,  and  sees  that  it 
necessarilv  implies  the  possibility  of  doubt 
— that  it  is  something  other  than  an  **  in- 
fused" virtue,  the  subject  being  passive. 
Yet  he  does  not  go  profoundly  into  the 
genesis  of  faith. 

Of  course  we  have  the  ordinary  Roman 
Catholic  petitio  prindpii  that  the  Church  is 
infallible,  and  her  teaching  necessarily  the 
absolute  truth  and  not  provisional  truth 
This  is  only  defensible  on  the  philosophy 
that  the  organ  declarative  of  the  truth 
need  have  no  ethical  nor  properly  religious 
condittons,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
superstition. 

He  makes  verv  clear  the  distinction  be- 
tween venial  ana  mortal  sin,  which  is  not 
far  other  than  that  between  wilful  sin  and 
sin  of  infirmity.  In  this  his  treatment  is 
quite  distinct  from  tliat  found  in  much  of 
the  literature  of  his  own  church,  where  sins 
are  classified  by  objective  distinctions 
merely. 

We  confess  that  we  can  find  no  meaning 
in  the  distinction  between  "  counsels  cu 
perfection"  and  what  is*' of  absolute  ob- 
ligation. "  The  possible  fallacy  is  so  obvi- 
ous here  that  we  have  little  doubt  that,  if 
Aquinas  could  be  questioned,  he  would  not 
be  chargeable  with  it. 

His  view  of  moral  evU  seems  to  us  su- 
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premely  rational.  He  regards  pure  eyil  as 
p  jssible  aod  its  natural  penalty  to  be  posM 
damni.  There  is  no  utierance  which  makes 
God  vindictive. 

Aquinas  is  none  the  less  a  speculative 
philosopher  by  being  also  a  devout  and 
submissive  Christian.  He  lays  a  rational 
ground  for  his  deductions,  yet  shows,  as 
the  work  progresses,  how  Christian  doc- 
trine mu^t  modify  the  question  of  duty,  as 
decided  by  pure  ethics,  at  every  turn,  and 
that  by  it  the  whole  life- plan  must  be 
changed. 

Some  criticisms  have  occurred  to  us  as 
we  have  read  the  work  which  we  should  not 
care  to  utter  did  we  not  think  that  to 
be  of  fullest  use  the  language  might  now 
and  then  be  put  in  more  modfern  form  and 
adapted  to  modem  thought  by  the  use  of 
improved  modes  of  expression ;  e,ff.,  there 
is  a  seeming  contradiction  when  Aquinas 
speaks  of  *'  sins  of  the  reason."  by  which 
word  **  reason"  he  must  here  mean  the  en- 
tire mental  consciousness  as  focus'ted  in  the 
will.  He  has  used  *'  reason"  to  determine 
the  very  ground  of  his  system.  If  reason 
can  sin,  the  validity  of  this  foundation 
may  be  suspected.  Indeed,  in  our  way  of 
thinking,  the  sophistication  which  accom- 
panies and  seeks  to  excuse  a  c  jntemplated 
sin  is  not  the  work  of  reason.  It  is,  rather, 
a  neglect  of  reason,  and  comes  from  the 
tempting  understanding  and  imagination, 
judging  and  deciding  from  a  wilfully 
limited  induction.  To  hold  true  to  the 
dictum  of  pure  reason  in  spite  ot  these 
temptations  astray  is  part  of  the  province 
of  that  natural  faith  on  which  all  morality 
wliatever  is  based. 

Again,  we  may  ask.  Does  reason  **  con- 
its  own  want  of  insight  when  il  ac- 
knowledges a  divine  law  as  superadded 
and  life-giving"  ?  Has  it  not  perceived 
this  by  its  own  insight,  even  though  that 
insight  have  been  divinely  aided  ?  and  if 
ihe  divine  truths  thus  revealed  have  any 
signification  for  the  mind,  does  not  their 
very  acceptance  imply  that  they  are  recog- 
nized as  rational  ? 

Again,  in  the  book  we  find  a  certain 
ambiguity,  not  difficult  to  clear  up,  in  the 
distinction  between  *'  gifts  of  nature"  and 
"  gifts  of  grace."  .Natural  powers  are 
what  (jk)d  has  given  to  man  to  realize  His 
idea.  The  sum  of  these  may  be  said  to 
constitute  his  "nature."  But  as  he  is  a 
progressive  being,  there  Is  involved  in  this 
the  need  of  further  "  gifts," adapted  to  his 
progressive  development.  These,  when  be- 
stowed, modify  his  nature  and  constitute 
it  afresh.  Thus  his ' *  nature"  is  something 
constantly  enlarging  its  own  definition. 
But  when,  in  consequence  of  the  misuse 
of  his  moral  freedom  and  the  dereliction 
of  sin,  this,  his  nature,  becomes  disori^n- 
izea  and  virtually  at  a  standstill,  indeed, 
rendering  a  retrograding  movement  possi- 


ble, then  the  flow  of  Divine  gifts  is  sus- 
pended. In  theolojzical  language,  the  Holy 
Spirit  retires  so  far  as  man's  moral  or  re- 
ligious advancement  is  concerned ;  and 
this  is  whan  is  meant  by  the  "  loss  of  orig- 
inal righteousness."  The  ideal  subjective 
relation  can  onlv  be  restored  by  a  new 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  the 
redemptive  work  of  Ohribt  was  needtul. 
This  now  is  called  a**  gift  of  grace,"  is 
sui  generis,  and  by  Christ's  prescription  is 
bestowed  in  Christian  baptism.  And  yet 
another  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  becomes 
possible  to  be  bestowed  when  man  gives 
the  religious  response.  Yet  tnese  very 
**  gitts"  determine  and  are  required  to  con- 
stitute the  new  **  nature."  A  doctrine  of 
providential  selection  here  emerges,  which 
iH  also  a  procedure  of  grace  or  favor  on 
God's  part ;  and  the  question  is  suggested 
whether  those  left  out  of  it  are  neglected— 
».«.,  whether  the  Divine  love  can  be  de- 
clared as  limited.  Though  we  can  assert 
nothing  positively  here  as  matter  of  reve- 
lation, yet  we  are  not  warranted  to  assert 
anything  negatively.  Indeed,  we  might 
ask  if  one  docs.so,  and  thus  limits  the  Di- 
vine love,  whether  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  **  blasphemy"  as  defined  by  Aquinas 
on  page  172  of  this  present  book. 

There  is  another  ambiguous  phrase  here 
and  elsewhere  commonly  used,  which  ought 
to  be  changed  in  all  theologic  discussion 
—i.e.,  when  *'  love"  or  any  other  virtue  is 
said  to  be  **  infused."  It  is  an  illogical  mode 
of  expression.  Faith,  love,  etc. .  are  subjec- 
tive virtues,  predicates  of  human  character. 
What  is  *'  infused"  is  the  Divine  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  man's  spiritual 
soul,  rendering  them  possible.  Through 
this  the  nature  is  readjusted,  and  new  vir- 
tues are  possible,  among  them  what  the 
author  calls  *'  the  theologic  virtues." 

In  the"  supplement"  the  compiler  states 
many  moral  questions  rife  in  these  days, 
to  some  of  which  he  replies,  yet  others  of 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  solve.  Some 
principle  which  may  be  of  use  in  such  cases 
is  still  a  desideratum  of  the  science. 

The  theology,  as  given  in  the  supple- 
ment, is  self-consistent  from  a  certain  view- 
point.  Very  many,  however,  would  take 
exception  to  the  statement,  frecjuently 
made,  yet  never  established  by  full  dis- 
cussion, that  in  the  Holy  Eudiarist  the 
consecration  of  the  elements  alone  com- 
pletes the  sacrament.  This  seems  to  read 
into  the  scriptural  narrative  more  than  can 
be  read  out  of  it.  It  is  a  large  warrant  to 
take  to  pieces  the  whole  institution  as 
given  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  predicate  re- 
sults and  relations,  so  new  and  marvellous, 
of  its  several  part<(.  It  seems  a  speculative 
intruMon.  and  may  have  come  simply  from 
the  propensity  toover-svstematizatioo.  It 
is  a  procedure  which  does  not  exalt  the 
view  nor  deepen  the  doctrine  of  the  £u- 
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charist,  and  which  historically  has  been  a 
fraitf ul  source  of  superstition. 

John  Stbinpobt  Kbdnby. 
Btabury  Divinity  School, 

Mbbct  :  Its  Placb  in  thb  Divinb  Qov- 

BRNMBNT.        By     JOHN      M.      ArMOUR. 

Boston  :   Bradley  &  Woodruff.     12mo, 
pp.  244. 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  this  interesting 
and  instructiire  M^eatise  is  to  bring  out  iu 
fuller  light  the  doctrine  of  the  Didne 
mercy,  especially  as  revealed  in  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  sinners  under  a  moral 
system.  He  seelcs  to  show  that  God  is  in 
Himself  intrinsically  merciful.  "  All  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  character,  combined 
and  in  utmost  activity,  result  in  the  white 
light  of  pure  mercy.  Being  thus  merci- 
ful in  Himself,  Gfod  makes  this  central 
quality  in  His  real  character  manifest  to 
all  His  moral  creatures  in  all  His  dealings 
with  them.  Mercy  lies  as  truly  as  Justice 
at  the  foundation  of  His  moral  government 
over  men,  and  is  exhibited  throughout  His 
moral  as  well  as  providential  administra- 
tion. The  essence  of  the  atonement  lies  In 
the  mercy  of  Christ,  inducing  Him  to 
make  full  satisfaction  to  law  on  oar  be- 
half ;  His  redemption  consists  in  His  bring- 
ing us  through  such  satisfaction  into  a  stato 
of  loving  conformity  to  law.  "  Mercy— as 
manifest  in  the  Gospel— consists  in  deliv- 
ering from  condemnation,  and  at  the  same 
time  restoring  to  a  state  of  righteousness, 
or  of  perfect  conformity  to  law."  And 
the  result  of  such  manifestation  of  mercy, 
when  men  yield  freely  to  its  holy  influence 
and  freely  conform  to  its  demands,  is  a 
character  essentially  like  God— a  character 
in  which  mercy  such  as  dwells  in  Him 
becomes  the  controlling  principle,  the  vital- 
izing and  sanctifviag  power. 

In  the  unfolding  of  these  propositions 
the  author  has  occasion  to  correct  some 
popular  misapprobensions.  He  shows,  for 
example,  what  mercy  can  and  cannot  do 
in  the  matter  of  our  spiritual  restoration. 
The  fallacy  of  the  universal istic  proposi- 
tion that,  inasmuch  as  G^d  is  love,  all  men 
will  be  saved,  is  made  very  manifest. 
Love  can  save  only  where  the  recipient 
becomes  c3n3cious  of  such  love,  responds 
to  it.  and  is  himself  restored  to  a  state  of 
love  rather  than  rebellion.  "  Efficacious 
grace  is  efficacious  only  because  he  who 
experiences  it  acts,  and  acts  in  a  way  which 
God  commands  and  commends  and  re- 
wards.'* Emphasis  is  laid,  in  other  words, 
on  the  interior,  subjective  side  of  salvation 
as  a  restoration  of  the  soul  to  love.  So, 
again,  redemption  is  described  not  merely 
as  an  exchange  of  condition  or  estate,  but 
primarilv  as  a  renewal  of  character,  to  be 
rollowed  by  such  exterior  change.  Legal 
satisfaction  is  indeed  an  intrinsic  part  of 


redemption,  but  legal  satisf action  to  Jus- 
tice finds  its  ground  in  the  Divine  mercy 
which  provides  it.  Justice  and  mercy  are 
not  antagonized  in  the  atonement ;  th^ 
are  rather  conjoined  and  unified. 

The  chapters  on  mercy  in  actual  admin- 
istration contain  many  suggestive  state- 
ments, specially  in  regard  to  the  nature  <rf 
human  responsibility  under  an  administra- 
tion of  mercy.  The  chapter  on  provideoce 
and  prayer  contains  some  valuable  thonghts 
as  to  the  relation  of  prayer  to  the  roerCT 
of  God,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  God 
mercifully  answers  the  prayers  of  those 
who  rest  in  His  love.  All  in  all,  the  voir 
ume  is  well  worth  a  thoughtful  perasal, 
as  a  practical  contribution  to  a  great  theme 
which  has  not  been  as  fully  treated  as  it 
deserves  either  In  dogmatic  theology  or  io 
pulpit  discourse.  E.  D.  MoBai& 

Lane  Senunarjf,  (Hncinnaii. 

Lehrbuch  dbr  PRACrrscHBN  Thboixkhb, 
von  Dr.  Alprbd  Erauss,  weil.  Ord. 
Professor  der  Theologie  zu  Strasaburg. 
Zweiter  Band :  Eatechetic,  Pastoralthe- 
orie.  Freiburg  i.-B  :  ^.  C.  Mohr  :  New 
Fork  :  Sleckert,  1893.  8vo,  pp.  r.,  461. 
9  marks. 

The  first  volume  of  this  excellent  work 
was  issued  in  1890.  and  was  noticed  in 
The  Magazine  of  ChrieHan  Literature  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  Before  the 
author  could  finish  his  labor  he  was  called 
away  (May  Slst,  1892).  and  the  present 
volume  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  his 
fellow- professor,  H.  Holtzmann.  who  bat 
prefixed  to  it  a  short  outline  of  Dr.  Eraoas't 
life.  Bom  at  Bt  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  io 
1886,  he  passed  through  the  gymnasium 
there,  and  then  pursued  his  studies  in 
Heidelberg,  in  Halle,  and  in  Zurich,  but 
was  most  infiuenced  by  Tholuck  at  Halle. 
In  1859  he  became  a  pastor  at  Steitf  urt  in 
Thnrgau,  where,  while  active  in  minis- 
terial duties,  he  found  leisure  to  puUish 
several  important  theological  works  which 
brought  him  a  doctor's  degree  from  Basle, 
and  in  1870  a  call  as  extraordinary  profes- 
sor at  Marbtirg.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  S^rassburg,  where  he  contia- 
ued  for  nearly  twenty  years,  lecturing  on 
both  systematic  and  practical  theology. 
He  was  an  adept  in  the  history  and  faith 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  yet  was  neither 
narrow  nor  bigoted.  Only  fifty  pages  of 
the  present  volume  were  prepared  by  him 
for  the  press.  All  the  rest  was  taken  from 
his  OoUegienhefte^  and  is  given  unaltered 
save  in  the  requisite  changes  from  an  ad- 
dress to  students  to  a  work  for  the  public 
and  in  the  transposition  of  some  para- 
graphs. Professor  Holtzmann  bears  cor- 
dial testimony  to  the  ability  and  varied 
culture  of  Dr.  Krauss,  and  prays  for  the 
same  beneficent  influence  to  follow  from 
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what  he  has  written  that  attended  the  oral 
delivery  of  his  lectures. 

The  two  subjects  of  the  volume  are 
treated  with  tiiorougbness  and  force.  On 
Catechetics  he  first  lays  the  basis  for  the 
service  by  setting  fotth  its  origin,  its  rela- 
tion to  baptism  and  confirmation,  and  the 
requisites  for  the  catechist,  who,  he  prop- 
erly thinks,  should  be  the  pastor.  In  the 
second  part  he  discusses  the  materielle 
KcUec/ietik  as  to  its  compass  and  its  con- 
tents. The  former  ho  malies  to  include 
all  knowledge  which  can  help  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  Scripture,  the  Confessions, 
Church  liistory,  worship  and  song  ;  the 
latter  consists  of  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  In  the 
third  part  Fbrmelle  Katechetik  is  consid- 
ered. Here  he  gives  preeminence  to  the 
Scripture  itself,  which,  however,  so  far 
from  excluding  other  sources  of  instruc- 
tion, demands  them ;  treats  of  various  cate- 
chisms ;  discusses  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  sets  forth  the  personal  relations 
of  catechist  and  catechumen.  But  this 
meagre  outline  gives  hardly  an  idea  of  the 
richness  and  clearness  of  the  treatment. 

The  second  subject,  which  some  call 
poimenics,  but  is  generally  known  in 
A.merica  as  pastora(  theology,  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Krauss 
considers  the  pastor  first  in  his  ecelesiasti- 
eai  relations,  as  to  his  ofiScial  duties,  his 
care  of  the  church,  and  his  attitude  to 
other  societies  ;  secondly,  in  his  civic  rela- 
tions—to the  family,  the  school,  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  State ;  and,  thirdly,  in 
the  social  sphere  -  his  personal  relations,  his 
attention  to  different  clashes  and  condi- 
tions, the  management  .of  his  own  house, 
dress,  recreations,  etc.  The  treatment 
here  is  minute  and  full,  yet  marked  with 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  though 
obdously  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
that  prevail  in  the  author's  own  country. 

The  volume  is  a  very  complete  treatise 
on  the  matters  it  embraces,  and  is  per- 
vaded by  an  evangelical  spirit.  Its  refer- 
ences to  other  works  on  the  same  subject 
are  fair,  and  the  author  occasionally  recog- 
nizes writers  of  the  English  speaking  race, 
as  he  quotes  from  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Kings- 
ley,  Spurgeon,  and  Beecher.  Throughout 
he  manifests  great  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
ture, upon  which  he  often  makes  incisive 
observations.  Thus,  urging  activity,  he 
quotes  the  saying,  **  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  but  adds  that  the  salt  is  of  no  use 
unless  applied,  and  so  believers  are  of  no 
use  as  salt  unless  they  serve  the  commu- 
nitv  (p.  215).  Speaking  of  the  pastor  as  a 
defender  of  the  faith,  he  says,  **  The  best 
apologetic  is  the  Christian  life  itself"  (p. 
279).  Referring  to  books  of  practical  edi- 
fication, he  does  justice  to  Thomas  &  Eem- 
pis,  vet  properly  takes  exception  to  some 
of  his  monkish  views,  as,  for  example,  the 


saying  that  "  the  greatest  saints  shun 
where  they  can  the  society  of  men  in  or- 
der to  live  in  quiet  converse  with  God," 
or  this,  "  All  woridly  Joys  are  base  or 
vain"  (p.  287).  He  asserts  the  minister's 
liberty  as  to  amusements,  but  maintains 
that  It  should  be  used  so  as  not  to  give 
needless  offence. 

The  whole  work  is  characterized  by  in- 
sight, fervor,  and  practical  wisdom,  and 
will  long  remain  a  memorial  of  the  ability 
and  piety  of  its  lamented  author.  A  dis- 
tinguished man  in  our  country  once  re- 
marked that  he  read  every  book  on  minis- 
terial duties  that  came  in  his  way.  and  al- 
ways found  his  account  in  it.  No  won- 
der, for  every  such  work  has  some  excel- 
lence, and  it  is  good  even  for  the  most 
faithful  of  the  Lord's  servants  to  have  be- 
fore him  even  for  a  time  the  ideal  of  what 
constitutes  the  true  preacher  and  pastor. 
T.  W.  Chambers. 

New  York. 

The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  Exposi- 
tory AND  HOMILETIC.     By  JoHN  LaID- 

LAW,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology*  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  New  York  and 
Toronto  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  12mo, 
pp.  884. 

This  work  of  Professor  Laidlaw  is  just 
what  it  claims  to  be— nothing  more, 'noth- 
ing less— an  **  expository  and  homiletic" 
treatise  on  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.  As- 
suming the  *•  historicity" — a  favorite  word 
with  the  author— of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
that  it  gives  us  a  plain  and  credible  ac- 
count of  what  actually  occurred,  and  leav- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  apologetic  value 
of  the  Christian  miracle  to  others,  "  the 
author's  aim  is  entirely  expository  and 
didactic"  (p.  8). 

The  author's  idea  of  the  proper  homi- 
letic use  of  our  Lord's  miracles  is  well 
shadowed  forth  in  his  words :  '*  Human 
maladies,  in  all  their  sad  varietv,  are  at 
root  effects  of  sin.  and  are  therefore  sym- 
bolically  related  to  moral  evil,  so  that  their 
removal  by  Jesus  has  certain  distinct 
teachings  as  to  the  multiplex  virtues  and 
effects  of  His  saving  grace.  This  kind  of 
symbolism  has  been  most  frequently  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  His  cleansing  of  the 
lepers.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  more  generally  and  broadly  con- 
strued. If  leprosy  specially  represents 
the  defilement  of  sin  and  the  isolation  from 
Qod  and  good  which  it  entails,  blindness 
and  deafness  may  represent  the  corre- 
sponding loss  of  man  s  spiritual  percep- 
tions ;  paralysis,  the  deadening  of  the 
moral  nature  under  sin— our  spiritual  in- 
ability to  serve  God  or  to  attain  salvation. 
Possession  is  a  terrible  allegory  of  the 
bondage  of  the  sinner  in  the  grasp  of 
Satan;   and  physical  death,  of  the  last 
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dread  fruitage  which  sin  brings  forth 
when  it  is  finished.  Indeed,  this  line  of 
thought  leads  beyond  mere  analogy.  It 
brinj^  us  to  the  real  import  of  the  healing 
ministry  of  Jesus  as  a  revelation  of  re- 
demption. These  works  must  be  re^^arded 
not  as  mere  evidences  of  His  power  and 
commission  to  redeem,  nor  as  mere  figures 
or  emblems  of  redemption  ;  ihey  were 
themselves  an  integral  part  of  His  redemp- 
tive work.  When  He  cared  for  poor,  sick 
people  and  restored  their  bodily  health, 
when  He  relieved  the  lunatic  and  maniac 
from  their  mental  tortures  and  recalled 
them  to  quietness  and  sanity,  when  He  set 
the  possessed  free  from  the  yoke  of  de- 
mons, He  was  setting  His  seal  on  man's 
entire  nature,  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  us 
precious  to  Him.  He  was  claiming  it  for 
God,  and  He  was  doing  in  it  a  part  of  the 
same  redeeming  work  which  He  com- 
pleted when  He  drew  men  from  their  sin- 
ful life  into  pardon  and  peace*'  (pp.  28-25). 
As  a  fair  illustration  of  our  author's 
homiletic  treatment  of  a  particular  miracle 
record  we  may  take  his  remarks  on  the 
words,  *'  Bring  them  hither  to  Me,"  in 
Matthew's  account  of  His  feeding  the  five 
thousand.  "  The  blessing  of  Jesus  was 
that  which  converted  a  handful  of  pro- 
vision into  a  plenteous  feast.  Need  it  be 
said  tbat  it  is  ever  so  with  the  (xospel. 
The  servant,  the  worker,  the  preacher  does 
his  best  If  he  is  in  earnest ;  and  then  if  he 
is  wise,  he  counts  it  nothing  and  less  than 
nothing  without  the  Master's  blessing. 
The  most  elaborate  human  effort  is  utterly 
useless  and  powerless  in  Divine  things, 
simply  as  human  effort.  Eminently  does 
this  apply  to  the  labor  of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry. If  we  were  asked  to  select  from 
literature  the  acme  of  effort  in  that  kind, 
we  should  without  hesitation  fix  upon  the 
court-preaching  of  Louis  XIV.'s  time  in 
France.  In  that  depraved  court,  amid 
intense  professions  of  religion,  there  were 
such  preachers  (Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Mas- 
sillon)  as  have  never  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles  been  surpassed  for  impassioned 
vehemence  and  power  of  oratory.  The 
preachers  were  pious,  evangelkial,  in- 
tensely in  earnest.  Admiring  crowds 
gathered  round  them.  The  result  in 
France,  in  Paris,  in  those  royal  and  noble 
circles,  was  nothing.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  useless  and  ineffectual  preaching  that 
ever  dropped  from  human  lips.  For  us 
all,  both  that  speak  and  hear,  the  prime 
requisite  is  10  comply  with  the  injunction 
of  our  Lord  about  the  loaves,  '  Bring  them 
hither  to  Me.*  Let  us  get  our  spiritual 
provision  passed  under  the  Master's  bless- 
ing hand.  Let  us  neither  give  nor  take 
what  has  not  first  gone  round  by  the  head 
of  the  table.  If  all  our  utterances  only 
went  from  the  study  to  the  pulpit,  to  the 
class-room,  to  the  teacher's  desk  by  way 


of  the  mercy-throne,  and  then  came  from 
us  to  the  pew  through  another  cUmd  ol 
the  incense  of  tlie  hearer's,  praym,  -3re 
should  doubtless  bsTe  Pwitecwlal  dii^^M 
the  Gospel's  power"  (pp.  82,  88). 

Lack  of  space  forbids  further  extracts 
in  illustration  of  Professor  Laidlaw's  treat- 
ment of  our  Lord's  miracles.  The  treatiK 
before  us  cannot  and  was  not  intended  to 
lake  the  place  of  Trench's  excellent  work 
on  the  miracles,  which  has  found  a  place 
in  every  minister's  library,  but  rather  to 
supplement  that  work,  especially  in  Uie 
direction  of  a  homiletic  study  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  Dr.  Laidlaw's  expositions  are 
evidently  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  original  text ;  not  in  the  light  of  the 
pretentious  scholarship  of  what  fs  known 
as  the  "  higher  criticism"  of  our  day,  but 
in  that  of  the  sound  and  reyerent  scholar- 
ship of  our  fathers.  His  homiletic  notes 
will  be  found  instructive  and  particularly 
suggestive  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Sab- 
bath-school teachers,  and  all  who  in  any 
way  are  engaged  in  explaining  the  "  Word 
of  God"  10  the  people. 

Gborgb  D.  Abmstboxo. 

Norfolk,  Va, 

The  Ideal  Humanity,  Ai^D  Ofher  Par- 
ish Sermons.  A  memorial  Tolume. 
By  Rev.  William  T.  Wilson.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Whittaker,  1892.  8vo, 
pp.  XV.,  852,  |2. 

It  seems  passing  Strang  that  such  ser- 
mons as  these  should  have  been  pronoonc^i 
weekly  during  more  than  twenty  years,  in 
a  suburb  of  the  gj'eat  metropolis,  and  yet 
have  failed  to  bring  the  preacher  into  pub- 
lic notice.  They  certainly  did  fail  in  thfo 
regard.  No  doubt  a  few  of  Lis  friends 
knew  of  him.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the 
earnest  and  appreciative  words  of  the 
Bishop  of  New  York,  introducing  the  vol- 
ume ;  but  he  was  not  generally  discovered. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  preaching 
these  sermons  to  his  obscure  parish  half  a 
hundred  preachers  have  successively  oocn- 

gied  the  public  attention,  and,  presmma- 
Iv,  influenced  the  public  mind  and  con- 
science. These  sermons  contain  matter  to 
furnish  forth  them  all,  and  half  a  hundred 
more ;  aod  the  form  is  equal  to  the  mat- 
ter. He  reminds  one  of  BushneH,  and 
also  of  Newman,  and  also  of  Robertson ; 
but  the  man  is  himself.  His  clear  sight 
of  truth  has  been  reached  by  his  own 
agony.  His  style  has  evidently  been  at- 
tained to  by  his  own  independent  scholar- 
ship. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  or  epito- 
mize the  sermons.  No  really  good  sermon 
can  bear  this  process.  The  general  title 
of  the  volume  sets  forth  his  dominant  mo- 
tive.   "  The  Ideal  Humanity  "^this  is  (he 
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expression  which  sets  forth  not  only  his 
coooeption  of  the  Master's  person,  hut 
also  his  notion  of  the  Master  s  purpose : 
to  bring  humanity  up  to  its  own  ideal— 
an  ideai  often  obscured  and  often  distort- 
ed, but  never  lost.  He  discusses  with  a 
8eer*8  eyes  the  path  to  be  travelled  toward 
this  consummation.  He  sees  the  obstacles 
in  the  form  of  misapprehension  and  mis- 
take and  moral  reluctance  which  arc  to  be 
removed.  He  points  these  out  in  a  way  so 
striking,  and  with  such  a  wealth  of  hope- 
fulness, as  make  the  reader  grateful  to  him 
with  a  sort  of  personal  affection.  Of 
course  he  misses  the  mark  sometimes  ;  but 
we  have  here  a  volume  which  will  find  a 
welcome  from  an  audience,  fit  though 
they  may  be  few,  of  that  growing  company 
who  would  **  love  the  Lord  their  (Jod  wiih 
all  their  heart,  their  souU  and  their  mind,^* 

6.  D.  McCONNELL. 

Philaddjikia, 

Institutes  op  Education.  Comprising 
an  Introduction  to  Rational  Psychology. 
^y  S.  S.  Laurie.  Now  York :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1892.  12mo,  pp.  ix., 
272,  |1. 

Professor  Laurie,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  is  well  known  an  one  of  our 
best  authorities  in  matters  of  education. 
The  present  work  was  begun  as  a  full  and 
connected  syllabus  for  the  use  of  his  stu- 
dents, but  grew  into  something  less  than  a 
treatise.  Some  of  the  lectures  are  given 
as  little  more  than  heads  for  treatment  and 
investigation.  In  others,  the  points  are 
argued  out  at  length.  There  is  sufficient 
connection  running  through  the  work  to 
give  the  effect  of  an  articulated  system. 
For  the  practised  reader  who  wants  results, 
and  for  the  student  who  does  not  want 
everything  done  for  him,  the  method  has 
marked  attraction  and  advantage.  In  ad 
dition,  the  author  adds  notes  to  some  of 
the  lectures  and  an  appendix  to  the  whole 
work,  as  he  says,  chiefly  for  his  own  sat- 
isfaction, to  justify  and  supplement  the 
text.  These  are  among  the  best  things  in 
the  book. 

The  leading  subjects  treated  of  are  the 
end  of  education,  the  philosophy  of  intel- 
ligence, methodology,  and  the  art  of  inte^ 
lectual  education,  ethical  education,  ana 
the  art  of  ethical  education.  The  end  of 
education  is  stated  as  *'  right  judgment 
and  a  habit  of  good  action  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  accompanied  by  a  comprehension 
of  the  spiritual  significance  of  nature  and 
man.''  The  ethical  element  is  continually 
emphasized.  Intellectual  training  is  for 
the  sake  of  better  living.  There  can  be 
no  philosophy  of  education  which  does 
not  rest  upon  some  ideal  of  the  meaning 
of  human  life. 

In  treating  of  intelligence,  the  author 


first  discusses  the  animal  mind  and  then 
the  human  mind.  The  former  he  finds  to 
be  essentially  of  the  reflex  and  mechanical 
type.  The  human  mind  has  for  its  specific 
endowment  and  distinguishing  mark  iciJiX, 
Will  is  the  centre  of  rcnson  itself.  It  is 
not  a  bare  force  apart  from  reason,  but  is 
rather  **  the  root,  possibility,  and  essence*' 
of  reason  This  view  is  held  to  give  unity 
to  the  whole  conception  of  man  as  a  being 
to  be  educated,  whether  we  regard  his  in- 
tellectual or  his  moral  relations.  The  edu- 
cational deduction  is  this  :  *'  The  educa- 
tion of  mind  as  reason  is  the  training  and 
discipline  of  will  as  vipoioer  ;  and,  second- 
ly, the  training  and  discipline  of  the  will- 
movement  as  a  proceas  whereby  the  con- 
scious subject  takes  the  world  to  itself 
as  knowledge."  Intellectual  discipline, 
rightly  conceived,  is  itself  a  form  of  moral 
discipline.  The  treatment  of  moral  train- 
ing abounds  in  practical  wisdom.  In 
short,  the  entire  work  may  be  conmiended 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  others  in- 
terested in  education.  We  know  of  no 
other  work  in  which  so  much  good  sense 
and  helpful  suggestion  are  given  so  brief 
a  compass.  Borden  P.  Bownb. 

Boston  University, 

The  Church  at  Work  in  the  Sunday- 
School.  A  Hand-book  for  Pastors  and 
Sunday-school  Workers.  By  A.  R. 
Taylor,  Ph.D.,  President,  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kan.  Nashville, 
Tenn.:  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub- 
lishing House,  1892.     12mo,  pp.  189. 

This  is  a  clear,  brief,  and  helpful  expo- 
sition of  the  relationship  of  Church  and 
Sunday-school,  and  of  the  proper  working 
of  the  latter,  s^  that  its  utmost  possibiHties 
may  be  reached.  The  author  is  himself  a 
teacher  in  secular  branches,  and  conse- 
quently is  well  posted  in  the  best  methods 
of  secular  instruction,  all  of  which  should 
have  a  larger  place  in  the  methods  adopted 
by  advanced  Sunday-school  workers.  The 
chapters  on  "  The  Slanaeement  of  the  Pu- 
pils"and  "  The  Way  to  Uie  Pupil's  Heart" 
are  admirable,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  teacher  who  wants  to 
work  in  the  most  effective  way,  while  that 
on  "  Some  Principles"  might  well  be  com- 
mended to  all  who  labor  among  the  young, 
whether  in  the  Sunday-school  or  in  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.  work,  in  the  Church.  The  fact 
is,  that  a  book  like  this  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher,  and  the  officers  of 
our  churches  could  not  do  lietter  than  to 
make  their  Sunday-school  teachers  all  and 
single  a  present  of  a  volume  similar  to 
this  by  Dr.  Taylor.  The  result  would  be 
seen  in  more  effective  work  for  the  Master 
in  such  school,  and  eventually  in  the 
churches  of  which  they  are  members.  It 
is  largely  for  lack  of  knowledge  that  our 
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teaching  force  is  so  open  to  criticism,  and 
books  such  as  this  one  are  calculated  to 
prepare  the  worker  for  his  work,  so  Uiat 
His  force  may  be  well  directed  and  made 
more  effective.  A.  F.  Schacpfler. 

New  Tork, 

Korea  from  its  Capital.  By  Rev. 
Qeorge  W.  Gilhorb,  A.M.  Philadel- 
phia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
1892,  12mo,  pp.  328,  $1.25. 

To  hear  about  Korea  from  one  who  has 
been  inside  of  the  once  hermit  kingdom  is 
very  agret>able.  All  the  more  interesting 
is  the  narrative  when  pleasantly  and 
smoothly  told.  The  Rev.  George  W.  Gil- 
morev  A.M.,  was  one  of  a  trio  of  American 
young  men  who  went  out  a  few  years  ago 
as  educators  of  the  young  men  of  Korea. 
Three  years  were  spent  in  the  capital, 
which  city  appears  on  old  maps  as  *'  King- 
ki-Tao/*and  on  most  new  ones  as  '*  Seoul." 
Like  the  old  terra  **  Miaco,**  on  maps  of 
Japan,  the  word  is  really  a  common  noun, 
meaning  "the  capital.  Nevertheless,  as 
'*  Beoul"  is  now  better  known  than  any 
other  name,  it  will  probably  remain,  with 
the  occasional  variant  and  fruit  of  sys- 
tematic orthography.  **  Softl,"  and  indeed 
the  royal  city  on  the  Han  River  is  the  soul 
of  the  country.  From  this  central  point 
of  view  Mr.  Gilmore  studied  the  peninsula 
and  its  inhabitants. 

This  neatly  printed,  illustrated,  and  in- 
dexed volume  will  well  repay  perusal  by 
all  intelligently  interested  in  the  country 
or  in  the  Far  East.  Set  In  the  Sunday- 
school  library,  it  will  be  good  seed  and 
leaven,  extending  and  intensifying  interest 
in  the  great  work  of  Christian. missions. 
This  book  ought  to  raise  up  at  least  twenty 
missionaries  whose  hearts'  cry  shall  be 
"  Korea  for  Christ  !*' 

Besides  writing  luminously  of  the  coun- 
try, government,  capital  city,  language, 
and  people  in  fi^encral,  the  author  brightens 
his  narrative  by  good  stories,  anecdotes, 
and  occasional  pages  torn  from  the  book 
of  personal  experience.  For  example,  he 
tells  us  about  Korean  persimmons.  These 
are  not  the  thousand-wrinkle  power  puck- 
erers  which  the  average  small  boy  of  New 
England  remembers,  nor  even  the  tooth- 
some delicacies  of  Pennsylvania  after  Jack 
Frost  has  touched  them,  but  the  gorgeous 
beauties  and  the  epicure's  delight  of  Asia 
extremis.  Mr.  Gilmore  has  even  the  temer- 
ity to  say  that  Korean  persimmons  excel 
those  of  Japan.     T/ien  they  must  be  fine. 

The  chapters  on  domestic  life,  attire  and 
adornment,  and  woman  and  her  work  are 
very  attractively  presented.  Evidently  the 
noble  art  of  starching  reaches  its  acme 
among  the  white- robed  hermits.  The  one 
sound  that  perpetually  breaks  the  silence 
of  night  in  the  great  city  is  the  continual 


*'  rat-tat"  of  the  starching  irons.  Instead 
of  our  oval  or  triangular-shaped  flat-irooi 
with  looped  handle,  the  Korean  womea 
use  a  tool  not  so  very  unlike  a  tinman's 
soldering-iron,  but  very  smooth.  By  skiH 
and  application  a  very  fine  gloss  is  given 
to  the  robes  of  the  gentlemen.  Big  hats, 
suggesting  Puritan  days,  and  ghost-like  or 
pure  white  flowing  rot>es  on  the  body,  and 
bags^y  coverings  on  the  legs,  with  ban*  done 
up  in  a  ball  and  held  with  a  long  pin,  with 
the  inevitable  long  pipe  constitute  the  cos- 
tume of  a  native  gentleman.  The  women's 
dress  is  more  like  European  female  ooft- 
turae  in  general  effect  than  is  either  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  Even  more  tiian  the 
Chinese  the  native  women  of  Korea  keep 
covered  as  to  the  face— hardly  so  as  to  the 
bosom— and  remain  more  in  the  house. 
The  Japanese  freedom  is  unknown. 

Eloquent  in  itself  alone  is  the  fact  that 
"  Amenities  and  Solemnities"  receives 
twentv-seven  pages  of  treatment  at  Mr. 
Gihnore's  hands,  while  **  Religion"  gets 
but  fourteen.  There  is  a  volume  of  sug- 
gestion in  this  ;  and  yet  the  author  is  cor- 
rect in  statement,  and  does  but  observe 
true  proportion.  For  while  at  marrii^e, 
funerals,  mourning,  and  on  the  thousvtd 
occasions  of  formal  etiquette  the  Korean 
is  time  wasteful  and  the  victim  of  over- 
politeness — more  careful  of  the  dead  than 
of  the  living— he  has  little  in  the  way  of 
religion  except  superstition,  which  every- 
where abounds.  It  puzzles  even  long  red- 
dents  to  know  just  how  far  these  peninsu- 
lars are  Buddhists,  while  Confucianism  can 
hardly  be  called  a  religion  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  term  as  understood  by  us.  How  the 
**  Heavenly  Dog"  is  scared  away  from  his 
fell  purpose  of  swallowing  the  sun  or 
moon  ;  how  the  refuse  of  even  foreign  im- 
portations in  the  way  of  rags,  labels,  paste- 
board bits,  fragments  of  kerosene  tins  are 
utilized  to  propitiate  the  spirits  that  popu- 
late the  air,  earth,  and  water  has  been  no- 
ticed by  many  foreigners.  Instead  of  oor 
elaborate  weather  bureau  and  telegraphed 
''probabilities,"  the  Korean  farmer  pots 
twelve  beans  in  a  piece  of  split  bamboo  and 
buries  the  whole  lightly  for  the  dew  (h*  ram 
to  moisten.  The  beans  which  swell  most 
represent  the  months  in  which  there  wiU 
be  the  greatest  rainfall  1  A  picture  baaed 
t)n  a  photograph  represents  the  grotesque 
village  idols  in  which  the  dualistic  philoso- 
phy, old  Chinese  earth  worship  and  local 
superstition  are  blended.  In  a  few  parts 
of  the  country  these  take  the  form  of  co- 
lossal figures  of  granite  hewn  centuries  ago 
out  of  the  living  rock,  and  looking  at  a  d&- 
tance  like  lighthouses. 

The  last  five  chapters  of  the  fifteen  som 
up  Korea's  resources,  tell  of  her  prepress 
toward  (the  preposition  is  suggestive,  not 
in,  but  only  toward)  civilization,  show  the 
anomalous  status  of  foreign  relations,  pio- 
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tore  foreign  life  in  Korea,  and  give  pretty 
folly  the  story  of  missionary  worlc.  Here 
is  an  inviting  field  for  women  as  well  as 
men  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Our  first  impressions  of  Korea  and  the 
Koreans  after  reading  this  book  are  but 
conOrmed.  Politically  the  country  is  situ- 
ated most  un  fortunate!  V  between  three  or 
four  stroDgnatioDS— China,  Russia.  Japan, 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  East.  China  and 
Japan  are  naturally  Jealous  and  usually 
hostile.  Russia  and  Qreat  Britain  would 
both  like  to  possess  the  unfrozen  seaports 
of  the  little  country.  The  Koreans  are 
polite,  intelligent,  interesthig,  but  with 
few  of  the  qusdities  necessary  for  the  mak- 
ing and  keeping  alive  of  a  modem  state. 
To  the  Christian  worker  the  field  is  most 
Inviting,  and  Mr.  Qilmore  deserves  our 
thanks  for  so  interesting  a  presentation 
of  it.  William  Elliot  Qbiffib. 

Bo9Um. 
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eon  ;  *'  The  Childhood  of  Jesus,"  Henry  Van  Dyke ; 
*'  A  Pirate  m  Petticoats,"  Francis  Dana  ;  "  Mani- 
fest Destiny,"  Carl  Schurz  ;  **  Lispenard's  Mead- 
ows,"  Thomas  A.  Janvier ;  *'  Horace  Chase,"  Con- 
stance Penlmore  Woolt^jn ;  **  Riders  of  Syria," 
Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. ;  **  Undergraduate 
Life  at  Oxford,"  Richard  Harding  Davis  :  **  On 
Witchcraft  SnperstiUon  in  Norfolk,"  Charles  Ro- 
per. 

Thb  October  C«NTtmT  contains  :  **  Portrait  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,"  frontispiece;  "Life 
Amone  German  Tramps,"  Joeiah  Flynt ;  **  Plague 
on  a  Pleasure-Boat,"  J.  Stuart  Stevenson  ;  **  The 
Cold  Meteorite,"  William  Reed  Huntington  ;  **  Tak- 
ing Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,"  John  R"  Glover; 
"  Life,''  Florence  Earle  Coates  ;  "  Walt  Whitman 
Inr  War-time,"  Walt  Whitman  ;  "  Light  in  Shade," 
I.  H.  Callgaj  "The  Cats  of  Hcnriette  Ronner," 
Thomas  A.  Janvier;  "Frederick  Law  Olmsted," 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer ;  "  The  Vanishing 
City."  Richard  Watson  Gilder ;  "  The  Pratt  Insti- 
tute," James  R.  Campbell ;  "  Balcony  Stories," 
Grace  King;  "Street-Paving  in  America,"  Wil- 
liam Fortune  ;  "B^ranger,"  C.  Coqnelin  ;  **The 
Heir  of  the  McHulishes,"  Bret  Harte  ;  "  Leaves 
from  the  Autobiography  of  Salvini."  Tommaso 
Sahrlni :  '*  The  Autumn  Waste,"  Archibald  Lamp- 
man  ;  *'  Benefits  Forgot,"  Wolcott  Balestier. 

Thb  contents  of  Lippincott*8  for  October  are : 
"The  Hepburn  Line,"  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes; 
"T*'0  Belligerent  Southrons,"  Florence  Waller; 
•*  Retrospect,^'  Kathleen  R.  Wheeler ;  *•  Poor  Yor- 
Ick,"  Robert  N.  Stephens ;  "  The  Path  of  Gold," 
Carrie  Blake  Mor^n ;  "An  Hour  at  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's,'*  Virginia  Butler  :  "  Pascagoula,"  Titus 
Munson  Coan ;  *^A  Deed  with  a  Capital  D,"  Charles 
M.  Skinner;  "Necromancy  Unveiled,"  A.  Herr- 
mann ;  "  Confessions  of  an  Assistant  Magician," 
Addle  Herrmann ;  "  The  Pass'n^s  Grip,"  Itoeewell 
Page;  "Finite  and  Infinite,"  Lncile  Rutland; 
**  loinning  the  Blockade,"  Emma  Henry  Ferguson  ; 
"A  Tiger  Trapped,"  Rosemary  Baum :  "By  the 
Sea,"  Wilbur  Larremore;  "Fun  in  the  Poets," 
W.  H.  Babcock  ;  "  Men  of  the  Day,"  M.  Crofton ; 
"Once  in  a  Purple  Twilight,'*  Music  by  Eugene 
Cowles.  I 
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Trente.    Thdse.    Paris :  LepeUt,  1888.    Pp.H.Sva 

Monnmenta  Germaniss  historlca  Inde  ab  anno 
Christi  D  usque  ad  annum  MD.  odidlt  societas  aperi- 
endis  rerum  Kermaiiicamm  medii  evL  Bpistohunm 
tomus  n.  pars.  1.  Gr^eorii  I.  pap«  regietmm 
epistolarum.  Post  Paull  £waldi  obitum  eduit  Ln- 
dov  M.  Hartmann.  Berlin  :  Weidmann,  1881  Pp. 
iv.,  886,  4to,  8  mk. 

KorreU,  Charles  B.  («<f.)  Bible  Lamps  for  lit- 
tie  Feet.  A  collection  of  Bible  stories  and  sketchea 
in  prose  and  verse  for  children.  Profusely  UloMra- 
ted.  Cincinnati :  Standard  Pab.  Co.,  1886.  Pp. 
886, 8vo. 

VeaUe,  Eberhard.  Bengel  als  Gelebrter.  Bin 
Bild  ffir  unsere  Tage.  Mit  neuen  MiUhellnngea 
Ausseinem  handschriftllchen  Nachlass.    TUb' 


Heckenhauer,  1896.  Pp.  148.  8vo,  8  mk.  [Also] 
Die  dem  Epiphanlos  zugeschriebenen  VltsB  prophe- 
tarum  In  doppelter  griechischer  Rezension,  mtt 
Anmerkungen  und  eluem  Anhang :  Einlgea  fiber 
Zahl  nnd  Namen  der  Weisen  aus  dem  Morgenland. 
Tfiblngen :  Heckenhauer,  1808  Pp.  88,  8vo.  8  mk. 
[Also]  Marginallen  nnd  Materlalien.  Tfiblngen: 
Heckenhauer.  1808.  Pp.  xi.,  04,  88.  85,143,  ST^^vo, 
10  mk.  [Alsoi  Nigri,  BOhm  and  PelHcan.  Eln 
Beitrag  zar  Anfangsgeschichte  des  hebrtischen 
Sprachstudlums  in  Dentschlands.  Tfiblngen :  EbMfe* 
enhauer,  1808.    Pp.  85,  80,  8vo,  8  mk. 

Vioolaa  rV.  Les  Registres  de  RecneU  des  bal- 
les  de  ce  pape,  pobli6es  on  analye^es  d*aprds  Isi 
mannscrits  origiiumx  det  archlveB  da  YatloHi,  par 
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M.  Bmest  La]igkrft>  menibre  de  TBcoto  frsDeaite 
de  Borne,  9*  fasdcale.  FQulllet  14S  k  Itt.  Paris : 
Tlioriii,18Q8.    Pp.  llW-ia04,  4U>,  18.50  fr. 

ITotes  on  Scrlptore  Lettona.  Yolame  1808. 
London :  &  S.  Union,  1808.    8vo,  2b. 

Orison*  The  Pbilocalia  of—.  The  text  rerised, 
with  a  critical  introdaction  and  indices  bv  J.  A. 
Bobloaon.  Cambridge:  Jnlveraity Press,  1808.  Pp. 
UIm  1^  8vo,  7s.  Od. 

PetoTol,  S. ,  D  .D.  The  Problem  of  Immortality. 
With  a  prefatonr  letter  bv  Charles  A.  Secr^tan. 
Translated  from  the  French  oy  Frederick  Ash  Freer. 
Mew  York :  Macmlllan,  1808.    Pp.  xix.,  607, 8vo. 

Petrie,  Marie  Lonlsa  Georgina.  Clews  to  Holy 
Writ ;  or,  the  Chronologkal  Scripture  Cycle.  A 
scheme  for  stndying  the  whole  Bible  in  Its  historical 
order  during  three  years.  New  York  :  An.  Tr. 
8oc.,1808.    i^p.  xii.,888,8vo,  $l.fiO. 

Pioaifd,  Charles.  Semites  et  Aiyens.  Paris: 
Akian,1808.    Pp.  vi,  106, 16mo. 

Ponta,  L.  de.  Meditatlones,  In  compendium  re- 
dacts et  mafirno  m^Itationum  numero  ae  pneclpnls 
sanctorum  festis  anctsa  Nlc.  Frizon.  Quas  denuo 
edl  voluit  et  praefatlune  commendavit  celclsetlmus  et 
reverendissimns  domlnns  Bplscopns  et  Princeps 
Simon  Aiguer.  Pars  II.  Brizen :  Kath.-polik 
Pressvereins,  1808.    Pp.  456,  8vo,  8  90  mk. 

Beitsmfty  J.  Oeschiedenls  van  de  Hervorming 
en  de  hervormde  Kerk  der  Nederlanden,  Gronin- 
gen,  1808.    Pp.  yi.,  468.8yo  [14.85mk.J. 

Bemensnyder.  Julius  B.,  D.D.  The  Lutheran 
Manual.  Witn  an  Introduction  by  Joseph  A.  Selss, 
DD.,  LL.D.,  L.D.D.  New  York:  Boschen,  1808. 
Pp.  vi.,  286.  8vo. 

lEUshell,  C.  W.,  Rev.  The  Higher  Criticism.  An 
ontline  of  modem  Biblical  study  ;  with  introduction 
by  Henry  M.  Barman,  B.D.  Cincinnati :  Melh.  Bk. 
Cone,  1808.    Pp.  S14, 12mo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

Bomain,  Georges.  Clericaox  et  Antlclericanz. 
Lenrs  rOlee  dans  llilstoire  et  anjourd'huL  Paris  : 
Dumonlin,  1808.    Pp.  60,  16mo. 

ByleT.  George  Buchanan,  and  MoCandllsh,  J. 
M.  Scotland's  Free  Church.  An  historical  retrospect 
and  memorial  of  the  disruption,  by  G.  B.  Ryley  ; 
with  asummary  of  Free  Church  progress  and  finance, 
1848-1808,  by  John  M.  McCandliHh,  F.R.S.E..  late 
President  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries.  New  York : 
Randolph,  1888.    Pp.  zlv.,  808, 12mo,  cloth,  $8.60. 

Sander.  P.  Der  Kampf  Heinrichs  IV.  nnd 
Gresors  VII.  von  der  zwellen  Ezkommnnlcation  des 
Kfinlgs  bis  zu  seiner  KaiserkrOniTng  (Mftrz  108O- 
Mlrz  1064).  Inaugural-Dissertation  zu  Strassburg. 
Bertin :  Bath,  1808.    Pp.  t»,  8vo. 

Saasenbach.  Job.  Die  heflige  Inquisition. 
Kin  Beitrag  zur  Gescliichte  der  christlichen  Relig- 
ion. Berlin  :  Sassenbach,  1803.  Pp.  101,  8vo,  00 
pf. 

Shutter,  Marion  D.,  D.D.  Wit  and  Humor  of 
the  Bible.  A  literary  study.  Boston  :  Arena  Pub. 
Co.,  1808.    Pp.  v.,  210, 12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Steams,  N.  S.  {€d,\  Temperance  In  a>l  Nations : 
Papers,  Essays,  Discussions,  Addresses  and  His- 
tories of  the  World^s  Temperance  Congress,  held  by 
the  National  Temperance  Society  in  Chicago,  111., 
June,  1803.  Volume  II.  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress. 0S^x6H<  PP  434.  New  York  :  Nat.  Temp. 
80c.  and  Pub.  House,  1898.    Pp.  434, 8vo,  $3.60. 

Steidl,  Adolf.  Kurze  Geschichte  der  Kapnziner 
nnd  ihrcr  Wlrksamkeit  Im  Erzbisthnmc  Salzburg. 
Salzburg :  Pustet,  1808.    Pp.  114, 8vo,  160  rak. 

Stendel,  E.  Die  gOttllche  Sabbathordnung 
nach  ihrem  Urspmng,  Uirer  Entwicklung  nnd  Vol- 


lendang:  Unter  beeonderen  Berficksichten  der 
Sonntagsfmge  von  biblisdien  Gesichtspunkten  ans 
dargestellt.  Stuttgart :  Bv.  Geaellschaft,  1806.  Pp. 
Iftt,  8V0, 1  mk. 

Stookmayer,  O.  Quelquespens^es  sur  la  vie  du 
prophdte  Elie  Meditations.  Nenchatel :  Delachanx, 
^1808.    Pp.  100, 12mo»  1  fr. 

Stuart.  A.  M.  The  Path  of  the  Redeemed  :  Ser* 
mous  preached  In  Free  St.  Luke's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh :  Macniven,  1808.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
8d. 

Texte  nnd  Untersuchnngen  zur  Geschichte  der 
altchristllchen  Literacur,  herausgegeben  von  Oscar 
von  Gebhardt  und  Adolf  Haruack.  IV.  Band.  8. 
Heft  Die  Apologie  des  Aristldes.  Recension  und 
Rekonstruktiou  des  Textes  von  Lie.  Edgar  Hen- 
necke.  Die  Grlechlschen  Apologeten.  Leipzig  : 
Hlnrichs,  1  08.    Pp.  xx.,  63,  8vo,  8  mk. 

TiflkuiT,  O.  H. ,  D.D.  Pulpit  and  Platform :  Ser- 
mons and  Addresses.  New  York  :  Meth.  Bk.  Cone, 
1808.    Pp.  iv.,  851,  ISmo,  doth,  $1.35. 

Viteau.  J.  £tude  sur  le  grec  dn  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, lie  Verbe  ;  Syntaxe  des  propo  Itlons.  Thdse. 
Paris :  Bouillon,  1808.    Pp.  Ixi.,  848,  8vo. 

Young,  D  The  Origin  and  History  of  Method- 
ism in  Wales  and  the  Borders.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  H.  P.  Hughes.  London  :  Kelly,  1898.  Pp. 
756, 8vo,  10s. 

ZangrvrllL  I.  Ghetto  Tragedies.  London  :  Mac- 
lure.  186^  Pp.  886,  18mo,  Is.  [Short  sketches  of 
Jewish  life.] 

Ziemtsen,  O.  Makrokosmns.  Griindldeen  zur 
SchOpfunffsgeschlchte  nnd  zu  einer  hsrmonlschen 
Weltanscnauung.  Versnch  elner  Systeroatik  des 
Kopemikanlsmus.  Gotha  :  Thienemann,  1808.  Pp. 
xvL,  187, 8vo,  8  mk. 


CHRONICLK 

(OofSf  on  the  HOth  of  each  month.) 

Aug.  18.  Ecclesiastical  Peace  Conference  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Aug.  18-84.  Session  of  the  Missouri  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  School  Assembly,  at  Pertle 
Springs. 

Aug.  15.  International  Temperance  Congress,  at 
The  Hague. 

Aug.  88-88.  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Convention,  at 
Milton,  Wis. 

Aug.  88.  Convention  of  the  Jewish  Congress,  in 
Chicago. 

Aug.  80.  International  Sunday-School  Conven- 
tion, In   St.  Louis. 

Sept.  1-7.  German  Sjmod  of  the  East  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Sept.  8.  Roman  Catholic  Education  Day,  at 
Chicago. 

Sept.  4.  Second  World's  Sunday-School  Con- 
vention, at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sept.  4-8  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-0.  Catholic  Congress  at  Chicago. 

Sept.  0-7.  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Young 
Men's  National  Union,  at  Chicago. 

Sept.  10-18.  Congregational  Church  Congress  in 
Chicago. 
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Sept,  11-30.  World'8  Parltament  of  Religions,  at 
Chicago. 

Sept.  li-17.  Eighth  Annoal  Convention  of  the 
OCpbcopalian)  Brotherhood  of  St  Andrew,  in 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Seot.  1^-21.  General  Minionary  Convention  of 
the  iJiBclples  of  Chriflt  (Christian  Evangelist),  at. 
Chicago. 

8mi.  lft-28.  International  Congress  of  Unitarians, 
at  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Wilson,  B-D,  has  heen  elected 
Profeswr  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Church  HIbUmtv  in 
Westminster  (United  Presbyterian)  College ;  Kev.  A. 
W.  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  to  the  professorship  of 
Languages  in  Croeer  Theological  Seminary ;  and 
the  ReT.  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  D.D.,  has  ac<»p{ed  the 
chair  of  Historical  Theology  In  Gammon  School  of 
Theology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Travers  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Bishop 
of  Ontario,  has  been  elected  Metropolitan  of  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Cranshay  Alliston  Hail,  of 
Oxford,  England,  has  been  elected  Bishop  of  Ver- 
mont.  No  little  opposition  is  expected  because  the 
blshop^lect  is  a  member  of  an  order  and  has  taken 
the  vow  of  obedience  to  the  foreign  (English)  head  of 
that  order. 

OBITUABT. 

Chester,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Bennett  (Church  of 
Ireland),  D  D.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1888),  at 
Killaloe,  Ireland.  Aug  26. aged ?J>.  HewMedu<»Uj 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating  B.A.,  184«^ 
M.A.,  1866.  and  D.D.,  18W  ;  he  was  ordained 
Driest,  1&46;  became  curate  of  Kilrush,  ld46; 
hear  of  Killead,  1847  ;  of  Klllkee,  1849  ;  rector 
of  Ballymackey  and  chancellor  of  Killaloc, 
1885 ;  rector  of  Nenagh.  185»,  and  of  Birr,  1875 : 
archdeacon  of  KUlaloe,  1880,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Killaloe,  Kllfenora,  Clonfert,  and  KUmao- 
4aagh,  1884. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  John  (Scotch  Presbyterian), 
D.D.  (EdRiburgh,  1880),  LL.D.  (Glasgow,  18B6),  in 
St  Andrews,  Scotland.  Sept.  1,  aged  74.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  completing 
his  studies  and  being  licensed  as  a  preacher,  1845. 
His  literary  proclivities  early  manifested  themselves, 
and  he  has  long  been  a  religious  leader  In  Scotland. 
He  was  appointed  Principal  and  Primarius  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  In  St.  Mary's  College  St.  Andrews, 
1886.  He  has  written:  "  A  cniurch  Hlstoryf or  Scot- 
land," «  volumes ;  *'  Day  :  A  Pastoral  for  Children," 
*•  The  Quakers,  from  their  (irigin  "  "The  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  being  Known,"  "The  Church  in  Its 
OrganizatIon,"(Croall  Lectures,  1886),  and  has  con- 
tributed volnminously  to  the  Edinburgh  and  West, 
minster  Reviews  and  to  MacmiUan's  Magazine. 

Dales,  Rev.  John  Blakely  (United  Presbyterian), 
D.D.  (Franklin  College,  O.,  1863),  at  (nsautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  August  21,  aged  78.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  Ck)llege,  N.  Y.,  1885,  and  from  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
burgh,  1889;  became  pastor  of  First  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  Philadelphia,  1840. 
In  connection  with  that  holding  the  following 
positions  :  Editor  of  Christian  Instructor,  184<^ 
79;  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  Newburgh  Theological  Seminary,  1867- 
76  ;  Moderator  of  the  (Jeneral  Assembly,  1867  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  since  186U ;  Stated  Clerk  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Svnod  of  New  York  blnce  1868.  He 
has  written:  "  tloman  Catholicism,"  "  Introduction 
to  Lectures  on  Odd  Fellowship,"  "  The  Dangers  and 
Duties  of  Young  Men,"  "  History  of  the  Associate 
Reform  Church  and  Its  Missions,"  and  other  produc- 
tions of  less  note. 

French,  Rev.  William  Clark  (Episcopalian),  D.D. 
(Kenyon  College,  1875),  In  Philadelphia,  Aug.  18, 
aged  75.  He  was  graduated  from  Kenyon  College, 
1841,  and  then  studied  for  two  years  at  union  The<^ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York  City ;  he  was  ordained 
d^con  in  Granville,  O  ,  1846,  and  the  same  year  was 


advanced  to  the  priesthcod  In  charge  of  81  Aall 
Church,  Marietta,  O  ;  became  rector  of  St  PdarX 
Delaware,  O.,  1850 ;  of  St,  John%  Worthl^«. 
1863 :  of  Christ  Church,  Ironton.  1866 ;  and  Cnnrt 
Church,  Oberlin,  1868 ;  became  editor  of  the  5f— ' 
ard  of  the  Gives  in  1878,  removing  with  that  i 
to  Philadelphia  in  1887.  In  May,  !8(B.  be  rBai 
his  supervision  of  the  Journal  on  account  of  IH 
health.  He  was  for  forty-one  years  Secretary  o<  to 
Diocesan  Convention,  and  while  at  Philaddphia 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Stone  as  assistant  nsiiuaicr 
of  Grace  Church. 

Fuller,  Rev.  John  Mee  (Anglican),  in  DevooriilPt, 
England,  Aug.  16,  aged  56.  He  stndkd  at  S^ota^ 
College,  Cambridge,  graduating  B-A.^  1888,  aafl 
M.A  ,  1868 ;  was  ordafiied  deacon,  I860,  mod  prktt, 
1861;  became  curate  in  Ealing,  1880;  «  Sootii 
Audley  Street,  London.  1808.and  PimHco,  IflSS ;  wm 
made  Editorial  Secretary,  of  the  &  P.  C.  K  .  1830; 
became  vicar  of  Bcxley,  Kent,  1874 ;  and  in  oo«- 
junction  with  this  he  has  been  since  1888  ptofuiflr 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  King's  Collie,  I/iodofi. 
He  wrote  many  articles  in  Smith  and  Wace's  *  We- 
tionary  of  Ecclesiastical  Biograuhy,"  and  has  wdam 
or  edited  "  An  Essay  on  the  AnthenticHy  of  tbeBocf 
of  Daniel,"  "  Harmony  of  the  (Jospris,"  **  The  B6ek 
of  Daniel**  (Speakers'  Commentary),  and  "The  Sta- 
dent's  0>mmentary." 

Grau,  Rudolf  Friedrich  (Oerman  Lutheran),  PhJ). 
(Rostock.  1870),  D  D.  (Leipalg,  1875),  at  Kdai|i- 
beig,  Aug.  7.  ac«i  68.  He  studied  at  L^dt 
Erlangen,  and  Marburg,  18M-57;  became  priwi- 
doowt  in  theology  at  Marburg,  18«0 ;  professor-ex- 
traordlnary.  1866;  ordinary  professor  at  KODigsbetg, 
1866.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Betreie  des  Gundms 
since  1865,  and  has  produced  **  Semiten  and  Indogff- 
manen  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zur  Religiou  and  Wisseo- 
schaft."  ••  Ueber  den  Glauben  als  die  bOchste  Ver- 
nunft,"  **  Entwickelungsgeschlchte  de«  neutestar 
mentlichen  Schriftthums,^  **  Ureprflnge  and  Zide 
anserer  Kulturentwickelung,"  "  Bibcfwerk  fttrffls 
Gemelnde,"  '•  Der  Glaube  die  walire  1 
ophie,"  "Blbllsche  Theologie  des  Kenen 
meuts,"  "  Ueber  Martin  Luther's  OUmben." 

M^Mahon,  Rt  Rev.  Lawrence  8.  (Roman  CatholSd, 
D.D.  (Rome,  1871).  at  LakevlUe,  Conu.,  Aug.  », 
aged  58.  He  was  educated  at  Boston  and  at  Ho^ 
Cross  College.  Worcester  ;  after  the  completkw  « 
hli  studies  was  stationed  at  the  Cathedral  in  BoMob; 
accompanied  the  Twenty-eiffhth  Mas^achasects  B» 
Iment  to  the  fl^ld  as  chaplain  in  1883 ;  was  nsds 
Vicar-General  of  the  see  of  Providence  in  tB^ 
and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hartford,  1879. 

CALENDAR. 

Oct.  8-6.  Anglican  Church  Congresa,  at  BinaS^ 
ham,  England. 

Oct,  6.  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  WTlHia 
Lawrence,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  at  BoatoB. 

Twenty-fourth  Convention  of  the  General  Convsa- 
tlon  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evanedical 
Lutheran  Church  In  North  America,  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Oct.  8-15,  International  CThristian  ConftereBoe,  la 
the  Memorial  Art  Palace,  Chicago. 

Oct.  0-12.  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Engliah  Con- 
gregational Union,  in  London. 

Oct,  16-17.  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  ftt 
National  Young  People's  Christian  Unloii  of  As 
Unlvcrsallst  Church,  In  Washington. 

Oct.  17.  Beginning  of  the  session  of  the  Uaircr. 
sallst  General  Convention,  In  Washington. 

OH  19-20.  CHiureh  Congress  of  the  CHIiarch  <rf  Iia- 
land.  In  Belfast. 

Nov.  9-16.  Meeting  of  the  Internationa)  CtaSttSm 
Worker's  Association,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Nov.  14-17.  Fifteenth  Church  Congress  la  Ai 
Protestant  Episcopal  (Church  in  the  United  States,  ii 
New  York  Caty. 
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T^?  THINKER: 

A  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature 

AND 

Review  of  World-wide  Christian  Thought. 
SURVEY  OF  THOUGHT.  CONTENTS.  ^^°' 

The  Term  Aslarch— The  Hlittoric  Value  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  In  the  Light  of  the  Moat  Becent  Crlt- 
icSsm—Fetichiam— Indian  and  Christian  Mveticiftm— The  Apochryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostlee  and 
Geology— Minute  Prediction— Religion  :  Its' Future. 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT. 

The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Social  Question*:    By  Rev.  Prof.  W.  Garden  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
"  Now  We  See  Through  a  Qlaaa  Darkly."    By  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter  Ripon. 

EXPOSITORY  THOUGHT. 

The  Expediency  of  Christ's  Departure.    By  Rev.  George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.B. 

THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 
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BOUQUET 


AYBELLS 


AckziO'wIedj^cd  tbe  moRt 

delicious  perfume  dittiUed.    Wholesale  Depot  i 

58  Murray  St..  New  Yt.rk.     Sample  sent  oQ  receipt  of  ro  Cents.! 
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AJ1  jou  Itmve  gacifcd  &bcitit  life 
insurance  may  be  wrong.  If  jou 
wi^h  to  ktiuw  the  truth,  send  for 
"How  and  Why,"  issued  by  ihe 
Penn  MtTH^TAL  Life,  921  3-5 
Cht^mut     Sineetp    l^ladelphiA. 


IN  H.  MENEELY  BEIL  COMPANY, 

fac-t;ire  Superior  Church  Bellfc 


RLOW^S 

MDIGQ 

JLUE. 


h%  mtriid  a«  J  WA5K  BLUE 
hivf  b«n  ta\ly  tectfld  imd  m- 
duned  by  thouuinds  of  bousc' 
keepers.  Your  Grocer  ought  to 
have  it  on  sale.    Ask  hlra  for  It. 


rXLIBBBGES,  233 1.  Baoond  St.,  FUliiU^la,  Ft 


.LL    FAT   PEOPLE 

take  TRILENE  TABLETS  (Reg.).  The  onlr  safe 
r  Stoutness.  An  EnglUh  Countess  writes :  **  Vpttr 
r  act  odmirM^fy.''*  Send  75  cents  to  The  TRILENE 
(4  Van  Bttren  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  1   i; 
MR&  WINSLOWS     i 
SOOTHING  SYRUP  I 

ItsootliMUieohildrSbfteiMtlM 

■       'lObMld 


Fifty  Tean.   _  . 

TweiatF-iTe  OwnMm  a 


0M:I»»0N»©    eye    TVA-TKIi, 

li  probably  th#  oldest  medicine  In  the  world. 
article  is  a  carefully  prepared  physician's  prescrip- 
:nd  has  been  in  constant  use  for  NEARLY  A 
URY.  For  all  external  inflammation  of  the  cjes  it 
1  fallible  remedy,  and  for  safety  and  efficacy  it  has 
teen  equalled  in  removing  Ophthalmia  or  inflamma- 
the  eyes  at  the  Commencement,  and  in  curing  chronic 
om  defluxion  of  sharp  humors.  If  the  dire^ons  are 
d  it  will  never  fail.  We  particulariy  invite  the 
311  of  physicians  to  its  merits. 
.  L.  THOMPSON  SONS  ft  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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ReD<yw]]ed  for  Tone  «nd  DurabiJjty.^ 
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The  FISCHER  PIANOS  are  used  by 
the  best  artists,  and  will  be  found  in 
homes  of  refinement,  taste,  and  musical 
culture. 

WAREROOMS: 

I  1 0  FIFTH  AYE., 

COR.  16th  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

DON'T    YOU    WANT   TO    HEAR? 
TNB  AURAPHONB  win  surely  help  you  if  you  do.    It  b  a 

new  scientific  invention  which  wdl  restore  the  hearing  of  any 
one  not  bora  deaf.  When  in  the  car  it  is  Invisible,  and  does 
not  cause  the  slightest  discomfort  in  wearing.  It  b  to  the  ear 
what  the  glasses  are  to  the  eye,  an  tmr  apectack.  Mome^  re- 
funded  ifumsmtisfaetorjt.  Enclose  stamp  for  particQlars. 
THE  AURAPKONE  CO.,  607  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  m 


Preaching  Christ. 

SERAIONS 

BY  THE 

ReT.  ILEWELTI  (Oil  EYUS,  D.D.,  LLJ)., 

Twenty-Nine  Years  Professcn-  in  Lane  Seminary. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE 

BY 

Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D. 


Price,  $2.50,  Postpaid. 
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latlnn  Of  foreign  quotatloBS,  words,  and 
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hoti^elKnIrl,  untl  to  the  teaeher^  acholux^  ptct- 
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New  Books. 

CLEWS   TO    HOLY  WRIT;    or    a 
Chronological  Scripture  Cycle* 

A  schEnie  for  sEudyinf;  the  wkole  Dible  in  its  hiatoiical 
order  dariiigf  three  yeara.  Ejpecially  valuable  u  a  lent' 
book  for  schcKsli  and  BJUle  daisc«*  Uy  Muy  Lh  G.  Petrie, 
BpA.     j?«o,    |i«5a. 

*''  In  theie  dayi  of  increaied  and  eamett  Bible  itudy  thin 
Limcly  volume  will  be  Hailed  aa  a  friend.  It  i»  just  what 
$y$tiMiLatic  redden  of  the  Word  of  Lrod  wIU  find  helpful  to 
I  he  lait  dctjrcc.  Ir  ii  tutt  a  dry,  barren  ccmmegtarri  bm  a 
bundle  of  tcvely  sugijciliDnf.'"  N.  V*  OfiSBRVEti. 

FROM  OLIVET  TO  PATMOS:  Th©  First 
Christian  Century  In  Picture  and  Story. 

By  Louise   Seymour  Huuuhton,    410,    ^64   pp.    Pr&fusd/ 
iiruiilr:ited,     $t.^H3. 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  ON  THE  SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LESSONS  FOR  1894. 
Bv  Rev.  Diivid  J*  BurftU,  U.D,,  and  Rev.  Jotcph  D-  Bur- 
rell.     lamo.     $1-^5- 

Rkh  in  trum  and  fuU  of  sug^get tions.  Paiton,  Biblc-^ 
elafi  teachers,  and  all  who  have  advanced  claitscii  under 
their  CMt:  will  find  thii  votcime  exceedingly  helpful. 

I"THE  MORNING  COMETH."    PopularKr- 
Tuoiis  by  Rev.  J-Mvtd  J^  BurrelU  D.D,     ismo,    $1,35* 

•the  CHEQUE    BOOK  OF  THE  BANK 
OF  FAITHj  Precious  Promises  Arranged 

for    Dally     Use,      With   hrief   commenLa   by   C.    H« 
Sputgeoo.     r^mc^     $i>50. 

THE  PILLAR  IN  THE  NIGHT.  A  coinpann 
ba  to  '*  The  Utiw  va  the  Cloud.'*     ^'J  }-  ^*  Macduff,  DhD. 

XflSQO.      $t.?5^ 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Naasau  Street-  New  York. 


BENJAMIN   W.  WARFIELD,    D.D. 


PKII^CSTOK,  K.  J, 


CONTENTS:-!-  The  Patristic 
Doctrine.  II.  The  Mediaeval  Miti- 
gation. 111.  The  Teachlngr  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  IV.  The  Luth- 
eran Doctrine,  V.  Angrllcan 
Views.  VI.  The  Reformed  Doc- 
trine. V!!. "  Ethical "  Tendencies. 
Vlll.  The  Doctrinal  Development. 


PAMPHLET,  l2mo,  61  PAGES,  35  CENTS,  POST-PAID. 


.\  THE  ,% 

ii|iiii)I[ani(]lerDoGtiine. 

BY 

Ttm  Elglit  2ft7.  Till  Lord  Biiliop  of  fljdaaf. 

Thm  Ee7.  C.  BL  Waller,  M.A, 

Tkfl  Se¥,  EdT&rd  Eoan,  M.A,, 

Ht^ii.  C^uoii  of  Caalaburi^ 

Hnn.  Canon  of  Chmt  Churcha 

T1l»  Bor.  Elf  Smilini  Laurie,  B.Bp 

Tho  Blgbt  Eer.  Tbi  Lord  Bfikop  of  Oimy. 
Th«  B«v.  H.  0.  O.  Konle,  1C.A. 

The  Sot.  Henrj  Waoe,  D.D., 

Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

^  The  Church  of  Eng^d  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all 
Papal  and  Puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  tLe  doctrine 
of  the  Cross.'*— From  th«  WiU  of  BMiop  Km. 

Prioep  $2.00.   Postpaid. 


The  Christlaii  Literature  Co., 

CLINTOH  HALL^  ASTOR  PLACB^  NEW  YORK. 
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ADYKRTISEMEKTS. 


SF'ECIAL 


BRAIH  FOOD  AND  H£RYE  TONIC. 


CROSBrS  ♦  YITAUZED  +  PHOSPBITES. 

Composed  of  the  Phosphoid  principle  of  the 
Ox-bralii  and  Wheat-gerfn. 


The  very  dements  which  produce  vtta!  force, 
mtrcase  brain  powrr,  ^iisUiri  in  vigor  nil  the  func- 
tions^ prevent  mental  and  nervous  debility* 

It  it  «  ^mlf  tmtrimt  photptiHt,  not  a  htbantiorf  or  icM 

Formula  on  rich  Ubet     Ptrnphfal,  wttli  futi  tftformitiAa^ 

Sfih  St ,  N    r    For  S«k  by  IftJd- 
tng  Dru^ipiis,  |  [ ,  "Hq^m  oik uivv 


IF  YOU  MAKE  USEOFFLOMDAVUTiR 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 


THIS  IS  THE  GENUiME  BWANO 

MURRAY  A  LANMAN  ORIGINATCO 

BOTH  THE  PERFUME  AND  THE 

NAME 'FLORIDA  water: 


The  Apocalypse : 

Its    Striacti^re    and     Primeiry     Prediotiona. 


—ay — 

David  Brown,  D.D, 


Price  i  1 .30,   P<»st-|>aM.. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    LITERATURE    COMPANY, 

Cujrrojf  Haix.  Astok  Place,  New  Vouc, 

The  Wonder  of  Healing! 

—CURES  — 

Pllca^  1¥«iiiidB,  Burn*!  Aiid  llemorrliacvv 

of  ail  klii4ft* 
0i«d  Iat«r&&U^  Bnd  Ezters^^f  ^ri^m  dOe,,  SL«  %U^, 

FOHD'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  Rew  York  and  Londoi^ 
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Google 


Important  Religfious  Books. 


pverside  Parallel  Bible 

Containing  the  Authorized  Version  and  ihc 
Icvised  \'crsicin  In  parallel  columns.  Larg-e 

)?pe,  cloih,  $5,00;  Persian*  $io.oi> ;  Moroc- 

0.  $i5.oij. 

kbie  Dictioiiary 

"iR.  SMiTit's  Great  Bible  Dictionary.    Ed- 

;  for  America  by  Prof.  Hackett  and  Dr. 

;tRA  AfiJiOTT*   Far  the  fullest  and  best  Bible 

dictionary  in  the  English  lan§ruagc.  4  vols., 

vo,  596  illustrations!  3697  pp.,  clo,,  $20,00. 

bcr  bindings, $25, 00  to|27-50. 

>binson's  Palestine 

biblical  Researches  in  l*alestine.     By  Edw. 
JlottiNsoN,    A  work  very  highly  <:ominended 
pf  Dean  Stanley.     With  maps,  plans*  etc. 
I  vols..  8vo,  $io.o<i. 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  8vo, 

jstory  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament 

probably  the  fullest  and  best  %vork:  on  this 
iibject.  By  Ein\  ari»  W.  E»  Rejss*  Trans- 
ited by  E.  L.  Houghtoa,    2  vols,,  8vo.  §5.00. 

mder's  Church  History 

eneral   History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
nd   Church.     TransUited   by    Rev.  Josepji 

;>Riii^Y.     With  a  very  full  index.     6  vols.j 
lyo,  I20.00. 

^f.  Schaff  pronounced  Neander  the  greatest 
Ihiirch  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ho  His  Marvellous  Light 

Studies  in  Life  and  Belief.  By  Charles 
CUTHBr.RT  Hall,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn.  Sermd 
Thousand ^  $1.50.  The  London  Christian 
V^rld  pronounces  these  discourses  **  most 
aspiring/*  and  the  Christian  IntMgatcet 
ftda  *'a  rare  keenness  of  insight*  a  reflection 
bf  taste  that  is  special,  a  spirit  that  is  most 
Christian,  pervading  the  whole  book/' 

le  Evolution  of  Christianity 

"be  remarkable  Lectures  delivered  in  Boston 
sst  year  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Thoroughly 
evised,  and  forming  a  book  which  the  Chris- 
'am  Resist fr  says,  "  for  the  breadth  of  its 
empathies,  for  the  generosity  of  its  inclu- 
lions,  for  the  largeness  of  its  spiritual  appre- 
bensions  can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised/* 

le  Lily  Among  Thorns 

very  intere^ung  book  on  the  Biblical 
irama  calird  The  Song  of  Songs.  By  Dr, 
■jKirFis.     $1.25. 


The  World  to  Come 

A  book  of  vigorous,  very  readable  discourses 
by  Dr.  WILLI  am  Bur  net  Wright,  with  a 
lecture  full  of  curious  information  about 
Christmas  ($'  sig);  * '.4  miVw/ Ci/i>//' a  volume 
of  popular  character,  describinaf  the  most 
representative  cities  of  the  Bible  (§1.25). 

On  the  Threshold 

Dk.  Munger*s  wise  and  delightful  book  for 
young  men  and  women  ($1.00)  ;  ^'Freedom  0/ 
Faith,'*  and  *'  Tfu  Appeal tP  Life  **  two  books 
of  broad,  noble,  readable  sermons  ($1.50 
cach)»  and  ''Lamps  ami Fnths,''  o.  volume  of 
exceedingly  sensible  and  attractive  sermons 
to  children  (|!i,oo). 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible 

Dr.  GladL)EN*s  frank,  scholarly,  yet  popular 
book,  treating  wisely  and  reverently  a  very 
important  question  ($[.3^) ;  a  book  of  ad- 
mirable discourses  on  **  Thr  Lcrd^s  Prayer^'* 
(li.ooy  and  **  Appli^  Christiamty,'*  treating 
very  suggestively  the  moral  aspects  of  social 
questions  ($1.25). 

An  American  Missionary  in 
Japan 

A  book  of  great  interest  and  giving  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  social  and  re- 
ligious development  of  Modern  Japan.  By 
Rev.  Dr,  M.  L,  Gukdon,  for  twenty  years  an 
able  and  devoted  missionary  in  that  coun* 
try.    $1.25. 

The  Republic  of  Qod 

By  Kli^im  MriFokh,  LL.D.  $2.00  "  A 
unique  work,  and  devotes  to  the  great  topics 
of  theology  a  kind  of  thinking  of  which  wc 
have  had  little  in  English  literature  and 
need  much/' —  The  Independtnt. 

Some  Heretics  of  Yesterday 

Tauler,  Wicklif,  Hus,  Savonarola.  Latimer, 
Cranmer,  Melanchthon,  Knox,  Calvin,  Co- 
ligny,  Brewster,  Wesley,  By  Dr.  S.  E. 
Herrick.     $1.50, 

As  it  is  in  Heaven 
The  Unseen  Friend 
At  the  Beautiful  Gate 

Three  books  by  Luly  Larcom — religious, 
cheerful,  delightful  to  read  and  of  the  finest 
quality  everyway.  The  last  named  is  a  new 
book  of  exqutsite  religious  lyrics.  $1.00 
each. 


%^  Far    sale  by  all  Booksellers, 


Sent,  pmtpaid,    on   rtctipt  0/  pria  by  the  PuhHshtrs, 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

Park   Street.   Boston;  11   East   17th  Street,  New^. York- 
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BUftR  miNTlMI  HOUSE,  FRANKfORT  AHt>  /AiCOt  ITI. ,  N.  Y. 


lANT  CHEAPER 

PESS,  BUT  KOKE 

BETTER  THAI  THE 


•o     PENCO.N.Y.       ^ 


X  J  different  patterns  liiir  6 
cents  in  stamps. 

§10  Broadw»x»  '•  Y. 


A  Powerful 
Flesh  Maker. 

A  process  that  kills  the 
taste  of  cod-liver  oil  has 
done  good  service — but 
the  process  that  both  kills 
the  taste  and  effects  par- 
tial digestion  has  done 
more. 


Emulsion 


stands  alone  in  the  field 
of  fat-foods.  It  is  easy  of 
assimilation  because  part- 
ly digested  before  taken. 
Scoti's  Emulsion  checks  Con-- 
sumption  and  all  other 
wasting  diseases. 

Pr«parMlbjrSoottABowB«.Oh«micti^ 
Il«w  York.    Sold  bj  drusCMta  •?«(jnrh«r«. 


^momim 

Have  you  used^^ 

PEARS^SoAPr 


^^^        BARRY'S 

Tricopherous 


FOR  THE 

Hair  and  Skin. 

An  elepartdrePfiinG:,  exrjnisitelv  perfamH,  remoT«8 

all  iinpiirities  from  the  ecalit,  preveriis  baldness  and 
gray  hair,  and  caanes  the  hair  to  grow  Thick,  Soft 
and  Beautiful.  Infallible  for  cnrinj?  eruptlonei,  dis- 
eases of  the  ekJn,  glands  and  nmacles,  and  quickly 
healing  cuta.  biirns,  hruines,  epraint*,  d;c. 

All  UrugL'ists  or  by  mail.  50cent8, 
44  fctoue  St.,  New  York. 


150  Cups  of  Cocoa  for 
90  Cents,  if  you  buy 

—CBi'st  and  Goes  Farthest.^— 

Unrivaled  for  Strength, 

Digestibility  and 

Delicacy    of   flavor. 

PERFECTLY    PURE. 
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